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GLOSSARY 


Abad. — C ultivated, peopled, founded. Coupled 
with a name it denotes the founder : na 
Ukbcr-abad, the city founded by Ukber, 
on the site of the Hindoo village of Agra. 
Sltahjchanabad, city founded by Shah Johan 
on the site of the old city of Delhi ; the 
old names, however, aro retained by the 
people in spite of the Great Mogul. Allah- 
abad, the city of God — the name given by 
the Mahommedans to the Hindoo holy 
place at the junction of the rivers Ganges 
and Jumna, known to the Hindoos ns Prng 
or Pryag. 

Abdab. — a domestic whose duty it is to super- 
intend the water for drinking, to cool and 
clear it ; employed as butler by the Eng- 
lish. 

Abkar.— D istiller of spirits. 

Abkaby, Abkaree. — Excise,-? the revenue 
derived from spirits anpVitpxicating drugs. 

Adawujt, Udalot. — A court of justice. Sud- 
rfur Udalut — principal court. Dewance 
Udahit — court for civil suits. Foiijdyrcc j 
or Nkamttl Udalut — criminal court. 

Ahib, Uheer. — Shepherd, a caste from which 
the Bengal army accepts recruits. 

AkaBEE. — S ikh armed fanatic. 

Asm,. — Dominion ; a farmer of revenue ; an 
officer of government. 

Amildar. — G overnor. 

Aaiibdabee. — Territory, government. 

Ameen, TJmeen. — Agent, a title given to the 
native judges by the English : as Sudder 
Amec n — chief judge; Sudder Amcen Ala — 
principal chief judge. 

Ameer,' Emib' — A nobleman amongst the 
Mahommedans. 

Akkoos. — A weapon ; a kind of axe, used to 
drive an elephant. 

Abak, Arraok. — Spirit; juice; fermented 
liquor. 

Abhub, TJbhub (corruptly, Mhr).—A kind of 
pulse {Cytisus Cajan). It grows strong and 
bushy ; when out (in February) the sharp 
stakes left are very dangerous to horses’ 
hoofs ; they are oftenmis taken for cotton 
stalks. 

Arzi, TJezee. — A letter addressed to a supe- 
rior, a petition. 

ASA3ti, Assamee. — A cultivator; a client; a 
constituent. 


Atta, Otta. — Coarse flour. 

Arming. — Dep6t; factory. 

Avatar. — Incarnation of the Deity. 

Ayah. — Female servant ; lady’s-maid. 
Ayeen. — Laws ; regulations ; institutes. 
Azan. — The Mahommedan call to prayers. 


B. 

Baboo. — A title of rank, but now used indis- 
criminately like " Esquire ” in England. 

BadmdaSH, Budma.V 8H. — A disreputable per- 
son ; one who has no ostensible meanB of 
gaining his livelihood. 

Bags. — A garden. 

Bahadoob. — A hero; n warrior; a title of 
rank amongst the MahommedanB ; a new 
order established in the native army by the 
English. 

Bahora, Buhora, Bohba. — A money-lender. 

BaXE, Bhte. — A lady; title given to Mah- 
ratta princesses. 

Bairagee, Bybaghee.— -A Hindoo religious 
__ jdendicank 

Baishnuvee.— A follower of the god Vishuoo. 

Bait. — A residence, abode. Bait-oolah — the 
house of God, Mecca. 

Bakhsh. — A gift ; one who gives. Bukhshish, 
BuxU, Bakhsheesh — present, reward. 

Bakhsheb. — P aymaster; treasurer to the 
army ; commander-in-chief. 

Bandy, Bundee. — A cart or carriage. 

Bang, Bhung. — The leaves of the hemp 
( Cannabis saliva), bruised and pounded in 
a mortar, and infused in water ; an intoxi- 
cating drink. The leaves are smoked, and 
also chewed. 

Banjaba, Brinjartt. — Carriers of grain laden 
on bullocks, and especially employed in 
supplying troops ; a tribe. 

Banka. — A dandy ; a fop ; an idle dissolute 
fellow. The Delhi banka is famous as the 
dissipated dandy of India. 

Banyan, Buniya. — A merchant ; the caste of 
Hindoo traders. In Calcutta, the cashier 
_and chief manager of a mercantile esta- 
'blishment. 

Babah. — Twelve. Barah Wufat — a religious 
festival of the Mahommedans; the 12th 
of the month in which Mabommed died. 

Babat, Burat, — A Mahommedan festival. 
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V'.V.ptnt olw re-1 with 

rdrbi of Tccord, on 
n-r.'? deed* for the coming year are 
tVVso f - reri'tered in heaven. 

I‘.rcKrst*AS-*.“* - A matchlock 
lightning— under, who throws; 
rn~ -.3 >:':trd. 
r J'.rtrrE. — A rite. 

Patti. lUttV. — Difference in rate of ex- 
Vv---. extra par, additional 

ertabiished addition to the 
j'Vi'nw* *>f the arrniei in India. 

A nvJs*t; a daily market; the 
nrrft of *rv'i; ••*. 

T’.r*-:"t, r.i '.aii. — A measure of land, one- 
i-i id of an Ilr.-glidi acre. 

Ur.iAUrn.— Forced labonrers pressed 

V carry without pay. 
f:<- ;•/ 5 *. — a prin.Mf<; a lady of rank, 
r.rtvrrrr. f«ee VlL.vnrrrx).— A foreigner. 
j;*nr.r.rr. — A trader; a shopkeeper. 
Trrrt-M?.— -The Artra Gttec/ni chewed by 

th- rttiriM of India; cut in^ pieces, it 
f 'tun an ingredient of the htcrhi presented 

V ti.'.Vir t and guests. See 1 ’aN. 

\ r r. — Brother. fih’M'. lvnd — brotherhood ; 
a c-mir, unity or n» -.ociation. 

RflOmt, Bandy — A load divided and hung 
to It-v.h rtid< of a bamls'o polo, carried 
over the •dioulder. Bhaogy-burdar or 

V ii-c,. r-’.r. i-:r — the man who accompanies 
a traveller with Hie luggage slung over his 

Jer. 

B-.rr?..— A wild tribe inhabiting tbe Malwa 
ae-1 Mnv.tr firc«ls, There is a Bheel 
local Corfu in the Indian army. 

PHUnr, Bk.'.-tje, Bihishtef..-— F rom lihisht, 
l tr.v!:>- ; n water-carrier j a Mahommedan 
wi.-i sqpplios water from a leather bag, 
rt The hler, ing of water is so great 

in a !,<>t rlimate that the carrier is as one 
f t, aver!, 

B" I'll a V — A brother ; a cnu»in ; n title of 

r- affixed to a name, as Ifitrce-bhait. 
V'tTt.rr. Inter. — A carriage for riding in. 
d.-awn by bullocks; some nro on four 
highly ornamented, and hung 
r> •: r.-l with bills. 

Ib'cf, I'mii::!. — A l.vly ; title of rank; mis- 


lay occupations of the day; f^ev are 
soldiers, watchmen, bailiffs, bankers por- 
ters, cooks, domestic chaplains, &c. All 
classes employ them as domestic servants ; , 
as the religion of the Hindoos is one of 
ritual, ceremonial, and meats, they find it 
safest to employ a Brahmin cook, to insure 
the purity of their food. . 

Bru. The terrestial paradise of the Hin- 

doos ; the country around Muttra, between 
Agra and Delhi, snored to Krishna, 
who was born there and performed his 
miracles, 

Bsujbasee. — A n inhabitant of the Bry ; an - 
armed Hindoo ; watchmen, guards, door- 
keepers — many from the Brij seeking to be 
so employed. 

Brtjbhaka. — T he dialect of the Brij Hindee, 
in which most of the popular poems of the 
Hindoos are written. 

Bos. — A wood, a forest ; as Sunderbun or 
Soonderbun, the forest of Soondree trees ; 
Brindabun, the forest of "Vrinda. 
Bokdobost. — A rrangement ; bargain. 
Bungalow. — A thatched house, after the 
fashion of Bengal. 

Bywusio. — A written opinion on Hindoo 
law by a Pundit, or a Brahmin learned in 
the law. 
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— A rnii-d metal of copper nnd tin, 
of high ornament, and of which 
Aat-iV.nras and mouthpieces ore usually 

r ~ \ charitable allowance ; fees to family 

fri-iti. 

'V r ~ r ~ A I'-'-Har; a hawker; called by 
S'.- Kegh.Salej-rofa. 

-A banker; a tribe of bankers 

»* . -rv.-ri hril in great respect in Goo- 


‘ A ra*-n r.f tl»i> first caste of ITin 



>•» fe'ddirg no social rela- 
'T vegage in many of the 


C. 

CATiraCAN, see Kahidkam. 

Chabdok. — A whip. 

Chabooksowar. — A rough rider. 

Chand.— T he moon. 

CH.UiD.VEE. — Moonbeams. 

Chandnee Chauk.— The bright street (a 
famous street in Delhi). 

Chappa. — A n impression ; a stamp. 

Chappa Kaghuz. — P rinted paper ; a news- 
paper. 

CnArpA Khana. — A printing-office. 

Charvar. — Char, Tour — yar, friend. The four 
caliphs (successors to Mahommed), Aboo- ' 
bukr, Omar, Osman, and Ali. 

Chabvaree.. — A Mahommedan of the Soonee 
sect — who maintain the rightful succession 
of the four Caliphs. 

Ch atta . — An u mbrella — the emblem of royalty. 
CniR. — A screen made of split bamboos and 
painted. 

Chit, Chithee.— A note ; a letter. 

Chod. — A stick ; a staff of office ; a silver or 
gold stick. 

Chobdar. — An attendant carrying a mace or 
stick of office. 

CnouBEr, Chobee. — A Brahmin learned in the 
four Vedas. See Sepoy. 

Choudree, Chowdry. — T he head-man of a 
trade ; syndic ; a title of respect addressed 
to carters, carriers, camelmen, &c. 

Chock, Ciioke. — A square ; an open place in 
n street. 

Choukee. — A station ; a police-guard station ; 
a chair ; a seat. 

Chockeedap.. — A policeman; guard; watch- 
wan. 
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Choultry (properly, Chaotee). — A public 
lodging-place ; a station ; an inn. 

Chouth. — A fourth; a blackmail demanded 
from the princes of India by the Mahrattas 
— a fourth of their revenue. 

Chubena. — Parched gram, or chick-pea, used 
by the Hindoos marching or travelling, 
when they cannot have their food cooked 
by the rules of their caste. 

Chubootra. — A raised terrace in the front of 
a police-station, or round a tree ; a plat- 
form where business is carried on, or a 
public meeting held. 

Churl a. — A large division of the country, 
now almost confined to Oude. 

Chukladab. — The superintendent or governor 
of a chukla. 

Chulan. — A n invoice; voucher; passport; 
list of letters, or prisoners forwarded. 

Chusiar. — A worker in leather, or currier; 
saddler ; a low caste of Hindoos, divided 
into many tribes, who work as cultivators ; 
manufacturers of indigo, &c. 

Chunam, Choona. — Lime. 

Cruxdal. — Low caste ; an outcast ; term of 
abuse. 

ChufaTEE. — A cake of unleavened bread, made 
of coarse flour — Alia, the common food of 
all Hindoos, and the lower classes of Ma- 
hommedaus in India ; cakes of all kinds. 

Chufprass. — A badge ; a metal plate en- 
graved, and worn on a belt as a badge of 
office. 

Chufprassee. — T he wearer of a chnppTass; 
employed ns messengers, couriers, police- 
men, watchmen, &c. 

Churkh. — A pulley ; a wheel. 

Churdkfooja. — The ceremony of swinging 
on a wheel ; the swinging festival of Hin- 
doos suspended by books passed under 
the skin above each bladebone, uow almost 
confined to Bengal. 

Chorrcndar. — A supercargo — a servant 
placed on board a boat, in charge of the 
goods, by an insurance office. 

Chorrus. — The intoxicating exudation of the 
hemp-plant. 

Circar, Sirkar. — A superintendent ; chief ; 
the government ; chief clerk. In Calcutta 
all native clerks are called sirkars ; a 
large division of the country under tbe 
Mahommedans. 

Cole. — A barbarous tribe, irihabiting the Raj- 
mabal Hills and Jungle Muhals beyond 
Burdwan, akin to tbe Bheels and Gonds. 

Coolt, see Kooli. 

Corah. — New, unbleached silk ; piece goods 
unbleached. 

Coss, Kos. — A measure of distance, about 
two English miles. 

Cutcha, see Kotcha. 

Cutwal, see Kotwal. 

D. 

Da,ee, Dhye. — A wet nurse ; a female ser- 
vant ; a female commissioner employed by 
the courts to swear native women. 


Dakh, Dawk. — Post ; relays of men or cattle j 
along the road for carrying letters, goods, * 
or travellers. 

Dakh-ghur. — Post-office. •; 

Dakh-chokee.— Post-station for relays. \ 

Dakait, Dacoit. — Gang-robber ; a burglar, j 
Dalee, Dolly. — A rude basket of flowers i 
and fruits ; a tray of presents, consisting 1 
of fruit, sweetmeats, spices, preserves. i 
Dana. — Grain ; corn. , 

Dana-khouee. — The commissariat ; grain- 
consumers. 

Darogha. — A superintendent ; a chief officer j 
in police and other departments of govern- < 
ment, particularly the customs and com- ; 
missariat. ; 

Decoan, Duk,hun. — The south; the south j 
of India. 

Deryise, Dorwesh.— A religious mendicant j 
(Mabommedan). > 

Des, Desa. — The country ; a place : empha- . 
tically applied to particular districts. In , 
tbe Himalaya it means the plains. t 

Desee. — Belonging to a country ; in Bengal, j 
applied to indigo-seed grown there. Pur- i 
dcscc — a foreigner. j 

Dev a, Dev, Deo. — A god; a divinity; a ' 
man of high rank ; a king. 

Devalu, Diwalu. — A temple. 

Devee, Devi. — A goddess ; a name of Door- 
ga, tbe wife of Siva. 

Dewan, Diwan, Divan. — Royal court or • 
council ; a minister of state. i 

Dewanee. — Relating to a dewan; civil ad- | 
ministration. See Adawlut. The right j 
to receive the revenue of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, conferred on the Enst-India ! 
Company by the Great Mogul. Dnoan-i- j 
am — a public hall of audience ; Dcu>an-i- 
khas — private chamber of council. 

D^coree, Dhoby. — A washerman. 1 

DhurMSAla. — A building for a pious purpose, j 
a hospital, a monastery, a temple. 

D,HURNA. — Sitting at the door of a house to j 
compel payment of a debt ; bankers and I 
money-lenders employed Brahmins for this 
purpose. The Brahmin sat fasting and | 
resolved to die if the debt were not paid, i 
and the debtor would incur the guilt of j 
killing a Brahmin. As long as the Brab- 
min sat, the dwellers of the house could 
not cook or eat, fire could not be taken 
into the house, and for the time being they 
were excommunicated. The practice is 
forbidden by tbe laws of tbe East-India 
Company. 

Doab. — From do, two, and ab water ; a tract 
of land lying between two rivers. Tbe 
country between tbe Ganges and the 
Jumna rivers is emphatically the Doab. 

In tbe Punjab, or five rivers, there are the 
following tracts called Doab : — Between 
the Sutlej and the Beab, the Julunder 
Doab ; between the Beab and Ravee, the 
Baree Doab ; between the Kavee and , 
Chenab, tbe Rechna Doab ; between the 
Jbelum and Chenab, the Jetch D°» b » 
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between tbe Indus and the Jhelum, the 
l)oab of Scinde Sagur, 

Do^i-vee, Dohte. — A n exclamation of distress 
when claiming protection from the autho 
rities ; shooting for mercy. 

Dxcr.. — A Brahmin read in two Vedas. See 
SiTOT. 

T)oilt. — A litter, a swing, a rode palanquin 

Doonci. — The name of a goddess, wife of 
Sira. 

DoonCArooJ.v. — The worship ofDoorga, cele- 
brated for ten days in Bengal in the month 
of October ; the Dooigapooja holidays are 
strictly kept in Calcutta. 

Do,cr.. — A sudden expedition ; sessions ; cir- 
cuit. 

Dctfadar. — A n officer of rank in the army or 
police. 

T)cftit.. — A n office, record-office. 

IH'Ftcree.— R ecord-keeper ; bookbinder and 
paper-ruler ; office servant. 

Bckbar, — A court ; a royal court ; a levee. 

Drnc.ut. — A Mahommedan saint's tomb or 
shrine ; a royal court. 

Bcnzrx. — A tailor. 

Bcsseua.— A festival in honour of Doorga ■ 
additional holidays in Calcutta to the 
IJoorgapooja ; a military festival in the 
north-west of India; tho fortunate time 
for opening a campaign. 

DC '^ E - E h — F . CO; pc , rquis!t0 i commission - 
C.pecialiy demanded by servants from 
tradesmen on purchases made by their 
masters. J 

Dcftlk.— A passport, now applied to a pro- 
cess served on revenue defaulters. F 

E. 

ha> twhn,°- y t L ? b ft se . rvanco amongst tho Mahora- 
are lsL* The C ? J c °' ned b 7 the Koran 
of the K,i„r .. Ecd ' 001 '?^ thB termination 

with nmw™ tto . m .°? th Eamsan, observed 
of f,id ?* re » rejoicings, and distribution 
ZHZ ! th ,°. poor ; 2nd, Tho Eod-oo- 
,n commc nionition of Abra- 
•'aenfico of hia son (Ishnnel nnf 
the Mchommedans); t 
,ir n ' W,th pra y ere “mJ offerings' 
kiims' 0f C nV) 0 r C: ' mel 4 , ' r ? 8acr *ficed ; the 
‘heir own hand, on rtfs With 

A platform screened by a brink 

towns. ’ 1 cmally outside tbe 

Imam. — A chief 



rrr.-v.or, 

ir.lfj; 


prayers of the ion- 
tU recognize twelve 


Iwv,.., recognize twelve 

r *ho:a th, l.Jt "imam^Vl 

1 ‘ ^ to by still alive. Jt clideo, 

1,10 f ««val 
-rrum n celebrated, and some- 


times used as the mausoleum for 
family of the founder, Bee Mohhbrum. 

F. 


the 


Faquir, Fdkeeb. — A Mahommedan religious 
mendicant. 

F abash.— A servant, whose business it is to 
spread carpets and mats, andsweep tbem — a 
Mahommedan domestic. 

Farazi. — The name of a sect of Mahommednns 
lately established in Lower Bengal, and 
now very turbulent. > 

Faenuwees, Fabnaveze. — Phur, an office, 
and nm oees, writer — a public officer, the 
keeper of the registers ; title given to the - 
minister of Btate of the Mahrattaa. The 
title is familiarly known as that of Nana 
Farnuwees, who was for many year’s the 
prime mover of the policy of the court of 
Poona. 

Fatiha.. — Tho first chapter of the Koran ; an 
opening ; a commencement. 

Feringee, Veringhee. — A Frank ; a Euro- 
pean ; perhaps Varangi — Varangian of tho 
Greeks. 

Foijj. — A n army ; police jurisdiction. 
Foujdakee.— — T he office of magistrate, or 
criminal judge. See Adawlut. 

Furman, Fibman. — A mandate ; a royal com* 
maud ; a patent ; a passport. 

Fdsl. — A section ; a chapter ; a season ; a 
crop or harvest. There aTe two harvests ; 
the khureef, or autumnal rain crops, as 
indigo, cotton, rice, pulse of many kinds ; 
the rubbee, or spring crops, wheat, barley, 
and gram, or chick-pea. 

Fuslee, — A harvest year, or era, originated 
by Akber. 

Futwa.-— A judicial sentence ; the written 
opinion on Mahommedan law given by the 
Mahommedan law-officer of a court. 

Gr. * 

Ganja.— T he hemp-plant {Cannabis saliva), 
Bee Bang ; also an intoxicating liquor 
made by infusing the flowers and leaves in 
water. 

Gabee.— -A cart, a wheeled carriage of any 
description. * 

Gabeewan, — A carter, a coachman. The 
native servants do not approve of the 

W< !i 4 and think it more respectable to be 
called coach/wan. 

Gaud, Gad.— -Sediment ; precipitate ; indigo 
dried prec * p ’^ ed ' be f° re it is pressed or 

Gaut, G,haut, G,hat. — A landing-place ; 
steps on the banks of a river; a pass 
through mountains ; a place where washer- 
men wash at a tank or river. 
iV>ektoo (from the Portuguese flbitio).— Gen- 
tile ; a Hindoo. 

Guazee. — A champion ; ono who fights 
agamBt infidels for tho propagation of tho 
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G,iiatr, G,hyr. — H idden, missing. FccrgJigl — 
“ the bidden saint ” — tlio name of a tnosquo 
near Hindoo Kao’s bovine, at Delhi, used as 
a battery. The legend is of a Mahommo- 
dan saint who was translated to heaven at 
this place. 

Glir.K, — Clarified butter. The butter is boiled 
. in water and skimmed off. In this stato 
it can be kept in a hot climate for a long 
time, and, when done carefully, remains 
very good. The Hindoos uso it universally, 
ami soak their cbupatecs or cakes in it, 
more or less, as they can afford it. 

Git 01. AM, Goi.am. — A youth, a servant, a 
slave ; used as " humble servant " in 
English letters. 

Ghoouk.v. — Tim people of Nepal, in the 
Himalaya mountains. They are descended 
from the Oodipoor rajpoots, and particu- 
larly honour the god Guruknath, hence 
tlio name Goorkha. They occupied the 
ICemaon biffs some generations before 
their conquest of Nepal in 17CS. 

G,H 0 ka, G^ioda. — A. horse. Ghora-tcala — n 
groom. Sec Gotta. 

G.Htrit. — A house; a hut; residence. Seo 
Gunn. 

Godoavn, Gon am (from the Malay gudang ). — 
An outhouse ; a warehouse ; tho commis- 
sariat depots. 

Go.ISDA. — A spy ; an informer. 

Got. a. — A granary ; salt depOt. 

Golusdaz. — An nrtillcryman — from go la, a 
ball ; undo:, who throws. 

Gomafhta. — A n agent ; a confidential factor. 

Gond, Goasd. — AbarbarouR tribe inhabiting 
tho country west of Cuttack to tho 
Yindhya hills, called Gondicancc. 

Goojub- — The name of a numerous clas9 in 
the North-West Provinces, engaged in agri- 
culture, but notorious cattle-lifters, thieves, 
and plunderers. A black mail is paid 
at many of tho stations in the North-West 
Provinces, to tho chiefs of Goojur villages, 
to secure the house property, tho police 
being quito inefficient. 

Goonoo. — Spiritual teacher; domestic chap-j 
lain of the Hindoos. 

Gora. — W liito man. Gora-lognc or log — Euro- 
peans ; generally applied to soldiers. 

Gouait. — A village watchman; a messenger; 
and who acts as guide to travellers. 

Gosain, Goshyx. — A religious mendicant, 
specially applied to influential families, 
descendants of gosains of great repute. 
There are various convents of these men- 
dicants in Western India, of great sanctity. 

Gowalx . — -A cowherd ; a tribe from wliich 
the Indian armv receives recruits. 

GncxTHA.— The book of the Sikhs, a large 
collection of moral poems by their teacher 
Nanuk, the founder ef the sect, in 1419. 

Gcecr, Gczsee. ■ — A £rc- worshipper ; an 
infidel ; commonly applied to Parsecs. 

Guddet, Gctt. — A eushiru, or carjvct on 
which a perse = d\s ; -.hr scat of rank or 
royalty. 


G uicovv ar. — T lio sovereign of Baroda; tho 
chief of ono of tho states of tho Mahratta 
confederacy. 

Gut. — A nooso ; a snare. Gul dena — to hang 
a criminal. Gul S/ndtccd — "tho hanged 
saint,” oncKoshun Khan, at whoso tomb tho 
Mahommcdans worship and bum lamps 
at Dohli ; ho was hanged, in 1835, for the 
murder of Mr. Fraser, commissioner of 
Dchli, at tho instigation of Nuwab Shums- 
oo-Deen, and canonized for having killed 
the infidel — ono of thoso acts and signs 
neglected by tho English government. 

Gusj. — A mart; anomporium ; a collection of 
articles, as a cruol-Btand ; a canteen. Com- 
pounded with a founder or tho name of tho 
original vltiago, as Jlcvdgunj, Gopccguiij. 

Gumt. — A fort. Compounded thus, Fulih- 
gurh — “Fort Victoiy;” Aligurh — "AU’b 
F ori” 

GtmnEt:.— A small fort. 

GmiRAit. — A water-pot; an earthen vessel or 
pitcher. 

H. 

Hackery. — A native cart drawn by bullocks. 

Haj, Hujj. — The pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hajek, Haoi. — Ono who has made tho pil- 
grimage to Mecca ; a title of respect. 

Hakim — A ruler ; a governor ; a superior ; a 
judge ; addressed to a superior as a title 
of respect. Bee Hdkeem. 

Hath, Haut. — A market ; a fair. 

Hat,ha, Hatta. — A n inclosuro; tho ground 
inclosed round a bungalow ; a court-yard ; 
the presidencies of India — as Madras 
Malta. 

Hatiii, ILvthee. — An elephant. Ilatftcc lhana 
— elephant house, or stable. 

Hawilat, IIavilat.— A thing given in trust ; 
prisoners remanded; witnesses detained 
in haicilal — in charge of an officer of the 
court. 

Hav-iuiar, ILawiuur.— O ne holding a trust; 
a native non-commissioned oflicer in the 
Indian army. 

Hijra, Hijree. — Departure from one’s friends 
and country. The flight of Mnhommed 
from Mecca to Medina was constituted the 
commencement of tho Mnhommedan era : 
it took place on tlio night of Thursday,iie 
15th of July, a.d. C22 ; hence the Mshem- 
medan era of Hijra commences from 16(k 
July, C22. 

IIoi.i, ifoi.rn, IIooi.y, — A popular festival of 
tho Ilindoos ; saturnalia held abes* Sir 
end of February in the North-ID**^-^ 
vinccfi, during which rude fndssv 
dust and coloured j>orrd«> 
coloured water on ard 

like, _ are indulged in ; *•- :C 
inferior castes get dree*- ^ 
mins, Kajpoots, the rites 

lascivious songs and zzpit. Xz. 

close with bonfire-* ea.-^ ^ isJ: =r thj 
Bengal, a swingin- 
same time. 
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Hooxdee, Huxdi. — A bill of exehango. 

Huk. Hoc.— Truth ; the true God; a true, 
just or legal right ; privilege or fee estab- 
lished by usage. Uuk-ool-Talookdarce the 
right of the Tnlookdar. , , 

Hbkf.em, Hakim.— A sage ; a physician. Tlio 
descendants of ft famous sage retain it as a 
title in the family. See Hakim. 

Hclal. — L awful ; allowed ; an animal killed 
in a lawful manner for food by a Mahom- 
medan ; opposed to Huram. _ 

Hulwai, Hclwaee. — A confectioner. 

IIukam. — Unlawful ; forbidden ; applied to 
all things or acts which the law and the 
prophets forhid ; unclean ; wicked; vicious ■ 
disloyal. See Nimckram. 

Houkahu. — A messenger ; courier. 

Huiujm, Habam, HoreeM.— Sacred ; forbid- 
den ; closed to promiscuous access (hence 
applied to tlio women’s apartments in the 
East) ; also the name of the enclosure 

. round the temple of Mecca ; a sanctuary, 
See Ka,aba. 

Hurumzada. — Base-born ; son oftheHurum ; 
a word of ahuso ; bastard. 

Huzar. — A thousand. 

lIcZAltl, Huzaree. — A commander of a thou- 
sand. Districts are often distinguished 
according to their revenues, ns the Beat 
lluzari — the 20,000. 

Hozoon. — The presence ; the royal presence ; 
the presenco of a superior authority, as a 
judge ; a man of Tank ; especially applied 
to the king of Dehli, as The Huzoov. 

I. 

Id. — S ee Eed. 

Ijard, Izarc. — Price ; profit ; an estate held 
on a farming lease ; a fnrm of the revenue. 

Ijlas.— A sitting, especially of a court of 
justice ; sessions. Council — a meet- 

ing of the supreme council, 

Ikbal, Iqbal. — Prosperity ; good fortune ; 
acceptance. 

Ilaka, Elaqa. — Proporty ; estate ; jurisdic- 
tion. 

Imam. — S eo Emam. 

Isgus. — English ; invalid soldiers ; pension to 
invalids. 

Islam.— The faith, the Catholic faith of the 
Mahommedans. See Musulman. 

J. 

J.voeer, jACmnc.— A grant of land, rent free, 
conferred for services to the state, either 
lorhfe or for over ; an estate in ree-simple 
and untaxed. r 

kin j .° r «•“« car «ed on men’s 
shoulders, used in the Himalaya hills. 

JAT {t- , T — T . 1|C . nam e of a largo tribe 
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'< hurrah," “huzza." lAh Sahib ice jay! 
was once ft favourite shout of victory 
when Lord Lake led the armies in Indin. 
Jemadar.— An officer in tlio nalivo army ; ft 
chief of police ; a superintendent. 

Jhekl. — A shallow lake ; a morass. _ _ 
Jogee, Jogi. — One who practises religiouB 
abstraction ; in general, a religions Hindoo 
mendicant. Tiiero arc many convents of 
Jogecs, many of wliom aro great rogues 
and thieves. 

JunANruNAH. — Asylum of tlio world, a titio 
addressed to sovereigns ; it was especially 
taken by tlio kings of Oudo created by tlio 
English. 

Jemma, Jama. — A mount; aggregate; total. 
Junma Musjid. — T he principal mosquo of a 
city ; tlio cathedral of the Mahommedans. 
Gibbon erroneously translates it “royal 
mosque.” 

Junqle, Jungbl. — A forest; a thicket; the 
country as opposed to tlio town ; wild ; 
wasto. 

JUNTit. — A dial ; a mystical diagram ; a 
machine of nny kind. 

Jdxtr Muntr,— C onjuring ; performing mys- 
tical ceremonies ; the nalivo observatories 
and gnomons nt Benares and Dclili aro bo 
named. 



— 1 rajah of Bhurt- 

1 KT^Ur * ' CSa ,mvo * ,oco ' 1 ' 0 Sikhs, 

.IAT, Jat. i ictory ; an exclamation like 


K. 

Ka,aba, Kaba, Caaba. — A cube or square ; 
nny square building — whence, especially, 
the temple at Mecca to which the Mahom- 
medans make their pilgrimage. 

Hafir. — A n infidel; oue who does not ac- 
knowledge Mnhommed as the prophet ; ft 
term of abuse. 

Kaidee, Kydee. — A prisoner ; a convict. 

Kaimukam, Caymacan. — A representative ; a 
deputy ; a viceroy. 

Kait, Kayoth. — Tho writer or accountant 
enste — the most respectable of the mixed 
castes. 

Kalijug, Ktjljog. — The last and worst of 
the four ages, the iron age, the prcsont 
age, of which about 5,000 years have 
passed : it is to last 432,000 years. 

Karinda. — An agent ; a manager ; a super- 
intendent. 

Kasid, Cossid. — A courier; a messenger; 
an express messenger. 

Kazee, Cazy, Cadi.— A Mahommedan judge. 
Under the English, their judicial functions 
have ceased, and they only not nt roar- 
riages, funerals, and domestic ceremonies 
of the Mahommedans. It is applied as 
a title to families, descendants of Knzees. 

Keeani. — A manager; one who conducts 
affairs ; the European clerks in Calcutta. 

Ruadim. — A servant; an attendant on a 
Bhrine, or saint’s tomb. 

Khalifa, Caliph, Khuleefu (from Ehalf, a 
successor).— Tho successors of Mnhommed ; 
the defenders of the faith. In India the 
tailors are so nicknamed. 

Ahalsa.— The exchequer lands, the propovly 
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Lylut-ool-Mibaj.— T he night of Mahom- 
med’s ascent to heaven. 

M. 

Ma,asb, Muash. — Means of living ; a pon- 
aion. See Badmash. 

Mafee, Muafee.— F orgiven ; remitted ; a 
grant of land free of rent or taxation to a 

* temple, or provision for the repairs of a 
tomb; lands given to a priest, or for 
service in general. 

Deo.— The great God ; usually applied 
to Siva. . j 

Maha'Raja, Mahabaj.— ' T ho groat raja, n 
title of reigning Hindoo princes, 

Mahajun. — A great man ; but now, univer- 
sally, a merchant, banker, trador, or money- 
lender. 

Mahout, Maha,wut. — An elephant-dnver. 

Malgoozab. — O ne who pays revenuo. 

Malik, Malio. — A master ; owner ; used as 
a title of respect. See Mulik. 

Malikana. — Right of the malik or pro- 
prietor ; au allowance made to a land- 
holder by government when the manage- 
ment of his lands is taken from him for 
various reasons. 

Manjee, Manjhee.— T he steersman of a 
boat ; the master of a boat. 

Masha. — A. weight used by jewellers ; ono 
twelfth of a tola. The small or jewellers’ 
weights are thus — 

4 d,han or grains 

of rice =» 1 ruttee. 

8 ruttee = 1 masks. 

12 masha , = 1 tola. 

5 tola = 1 chittak. 

The unit of the English system in India is 
the tola, equal to 180 groins English troy 
weight ; tho standard of the bazar seer is ; 
80 tolas ; the Company's rupee weighs ono ! 
tola. 

Maugbaby, Mooghbibee. — IVes tern ; an in- 
habitant of the west side ; usually applied 
to the west of Africa. 

Maund, properly Mujst. — A measure of weight 
in India, varying much in value. The 
Company’s maund is equal to 80 lbs. ; the 
Calcutta bazar maund = 82 lbs. ; factory 
maund = 74 lbs. 10 oz. 10§ drs., or one 
factory maund and a half is equal to one 
English ewt. The table of weights is : — 

16 chittakB = 1 seer. 

40 seers = 1 maund. 

Meek. — A chief; a leader. See Mussul- 
man. 

Mehtub, Mihtub.— A prince; the lowest 
caste of sweepers and scavengers is thus 
named in derision. 

Mela.— A fair ; an occasional market ; usually 
a Hindoo religious festival, held at a fa- 
vourite place of pilgrimage, where traffic 
and amusements are carried on. Thus at 
Hurdwanthe tmIo, is famous for horses 
aud is the great pilgrimage of the Hindoos 
to tho Ganges. A jubilee is held every 


twelfth year, mid tho number# gathered 
logother on these occasions nro raid to 
reach a million. 

Mem All. —A human victim, usually a child ; 
young persons kidnapped by tho (Solid* 
of tho hills west of Cuttack, kept wiwngd 
them in ignornneo of their fate, and after 
a season sacrificed to tlieir deity, the 
Mother of tho Earth, to insure fruitful 
seasons. , „ , „ 

Mum.— A title given to tho Symw, Urn 
descendants of tho prophet; in J’erda, 
prefixed to a name, a secretary ; when fol- 
lowing it, a. prince ; hut in India it is pre- 
fixed as a title of rank. 

Mjthaee, MetoY. — Sweetmeats. 1-onl Ellen- 
borough, when governor-general «>f India, 
distributed 80,000 seers, ** 150,000 lire of 
"their favourite motoys" to the repays 
composing tho army of observation and 
retribution assembled at Pcrozj >oor, nt 
tlio closo of the last Cabul campaign. 

Mociir.n. — A saddler, 

Mooiiui.ka. — A dacd ; usually a recognizance 
required by a magistrate ; an engagement 
under penalty. 

Mocuduum, Mokudum. — T lio bead man of 
a villago or tribe. 

Mofussul. — Separate ; distinct. In Hindu- 
stan, a subordinate district ; the country ; 
tho provinces. Sttddur, tho principal sta- 
tion; mofumtl, tlio dependencies tliereon. 

Mo out, Moghul. — Tho title of ono of tho 
great Tartar tribes, tho Mongol ; or a 
member of ono. A title especially applied 
to tho Uing3 of Delhi of tho house of 
Timour, although they were more properly 
of Turkish descent. 

Monun. — A Beal ; a seal-ring ; a gold coin 
with tho seal of tho sovereign. Tlio niohur 
of Akbar bore tbo following inscription — 
"The glory of tlio faith, Mahommed 
Akbar, tho victorious emperor;" on tlio 
reverse, the Itulimah or crcod. Tim mo- 
bur of Auningzebo— “ Shall Aunmgzebe 
Aiumgeor issued coin brilliant as tho sun ;" 
on the reverse— “ Minted at tho scat of 
the caliphate, Akborahad, tlio year of the 
reign of fortunate associations.” The mo- 
hut of Shah Alum, tlio last of the Moguls 
who struck coins, and continued by tbo 
East-India Company — “Defender of tbo 
Mnhommcdnn faith, reflection of divine 
excellence, tho Emporor Shah Alum, lias 
struck this coin to bo current throughout 
the seven climates.’’ Tho value of tho 
moliur in account is 16 rupees, or nearly 
£1. 12s. sterling. The East-India Com- 
pany have ceased to coin gold, 

Mohukhiu, — Sacred ; unlawful ; tlio first 
month, of the Mahouuncdau year, in 
which it was hold unlawful to make war. 
Amongst the Sheeahs this month is held in 
peculiar veneration, as being the month in 
which Husun and Hoosyn, sons of All, 
were killed by Yezeed. In India, after 
ten days’ public mourning, tho members 
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of tliis seel proceed in procession, carrying 
a bier representing the funeral of the mur- 
dered saints ; all the men are armed, and 
frequent affrays occur between them and 
the Soonies, tho opposing sect. When 
Hindoo festivals occur on tho same day, 
and the processions meet, serious battles 
take place. The English government put 
down all these affrays by sending a guard of 
soldiers into the cities on the anniversary 
of the Mohurrim. See Emambaru. 

Molly, Malee. — A gardener. 

Mooxsree, Muxshi. — A writer 5 a secretary ; 
applied by the English to teachers and in- 
terpreters of languages. 

Mooxsif. — A judge ; title of the lowest rank 
of civil judge in India. 

MonEE, Mom. — A water-course, a drain. 

Moulvie, Moolyi. — A learned man and ex- 
pounder of Mahommcdan law. 

Mudrasa, Mcdkessa. — A college. 

Me nut, Mahal. — A place; a house; an 
apartment; the women’s apartments; a 
division ; a province or district, as the 
Jungle MahaU — districts in the west of 
Bengal ; muhulla — a division of a town, a 
quarter. See Taj. 

Melik, Melek. — A king ; a sovereign. See 
Malik. 

Mulla. — A sailor ; a boatman ; a fe rry man. 

Muxdee. — A market ; a shop or storehouse. 
Subzce mundcc — the green market, where 
fruit and vegetables are sold. 

MuXSOOB, Muxsab. — O ffice ; dignity. 

Muxsoobdab. — A military title and rank 
conferred by the Moghul sovereigns, with 
assignment of a jaghire. 

Musal, Mtjshal. — A torch ; a lamp. 

Musalchee. — A torch-bearer ; attendant of a 
palkee traveller during the night ; a domes- 
tic servant of the English, who cleans the 
plates and dishes, or carries a lamp at 
night — always a Mahommedan. 

Musalu. — Spices, condiments ; any mixture as 
seasoning ; drugs ; bribes — oil to make the 
wheel go. 

Musjid. — A mosque; see Jamma. 

Musxud. — A throne ; a chair ; the throne of 
a Mahommedan prince. 

Musoola. — A kind of boat for crossing the 
surfat Madras ; is is usually from thirty to 
forty feet long by six and eight feet deep, 
flat-bottomed, and having the planks sewn 
together with withes of straw between each 
plank as oakum ; it has ten oars and can 
carry twenty passengers. 

Mbssuk. — A leather bag for carrying water ; 
the bag carried by the bhistie. 

Mcssulhax, Mooslut.— A believer in the 
faith ; a Mahommedan. See Islam. This 
• people never call themselves Mahomme- 
dans ; the word is purely European. In 
India there are four great divisions of 
Mooslims : — 1st. The Syuds, who pretend 
to be descended from Hoosyn, the son of Ali 
and grandson of Mahommed, and who take 
the title of “meer” and “mirza” prefixed. 


2nd. Moghuls or Tartars, taking the title of 
“ beg " after their name. 3rd. The Patans, 
Rohillas, and Affghans, who are entitled 
“khan.” 4th. Tho Sheikhs, miscellaneous 
and converted Hindoos. They prefix this 
as a title, thus — Sheikh Goal Mahommed , 
Sheikh Pecrbukheh . All these are to be 
found in the native army of the English ; 
their favourite branch being the cavalry. 

Mtdax, Maidax. — A plain ; a field of battle. 

N. 

Nabob, see Nuwab. 

Nag, Naga. — A snake, a serpent deity ; Nag- 
poor, the city named after the serpent 
deity. 

Naib. — A deputy ; a viceroy. 

Naik. — A leader, or chief in general. In the 
native army of India, a corporal. 

Nakhoda, Nacoda. — The commander of a 
ship. In India, the captain of an Arab 
ship. 

Naxa. — A maternal grandfather. The Mali- 
rattas address their chiefs as Nana and 
Afamoo, a maternal uncle, Chucha, a pater- 
nal uncle — epithets of endearment. 

Nazim. — A n administrator; a governor; a 
viceroy ; the title of the nuwab of Moor- 
shedabad. 

Nazir. — An inspector. In ordinary nse, the 
officer of a criminal court, whose duty it 
is to execute the orders of the magistrate ; 
a sheriff. 

Neel AM. — An auction ; a public sale. 

Ndiuk-ram (properly, Nimuk-huram). — False 
to one's salt; faithless; disloyal; perfidious ; 
the greatest crime a man can be guilty of. 
The king of Delhi so designated the kings 
of Oude, his hereditary prime ministers, 
because they threw off their allegiance and 
assumed the crown. Nimvk-fiulal ; loyal, 
faithfnl, grateful, see Hdram. 

Nizam. — Administration ; also an adminis- 
trator ; a viceroy. Hence the title of the 
nuwab of Hyderabad, the viceroy of the 
Deccan, Nizam-ool-Moolk. 

Nizamct. — The office of nizam ; the adminis- 
tration of police and criminal law. See 
Adawlut. 

Nbddee, Nbudt. — A river ; a stream. 

Nbgur. — A town ; a city. Compounded with 
proper names, as Srinugur; corrupted by 
Europeans into nagore, as Chandanagore. 

Nckara. — A kettledrum, the nse of which 
was restricted to persons of high rank. 

[ Nullah. — A water-course, a gulley cut by the 

I rains ; a rivulet ; a ravine. 

Nuwab (plural of Naib, but used in the singu- 
lar). — A viceroy, or governor of a province 
under the Mogul; a title of rank conferred 
on the nobles surrounding the throne. 

Nczbr, Nczzubaxa. — A present; an offering 
from an inferior to a superior, or to a holy 
man ; the present made on bein«[. pre- 
sented to a king or chief; a fine or fee, 
bribe. 



Niv.nuNKS, Nissaba.— A Christian, a Naza- 

TVIie (I). 

0 . 

Oju-aU, TJjltAH, plural of AMU — Tlio col- 
lective native officers of a court of justice 
in India ; tlie officers of any establishment, 
public or private. , , 

Omiuh, llMitMifpluralof Ameer). — -T ho nobles 
of a Mahommedan court. 

Otta, Atta. — C oarse whoaten flour ; the prin- 
cipal food of tho sepoys, made into thin 
unleavened cakes, called chnpulcts. . 

Orr.) (properly Uttub).— E ssence j juico j oil 
of roses ; fragranco. 

r. 

Paddy, r.vi«. — Rico in tho husks, whether 
growing or cut. 

Padshah. — A king. 

Yauuda. — T he Kuropean designation of a 
Hindoo templo ; tho old gold coin of Ma- 
dras, having a tcrnpla for its dovico, but 
called by the natives, boon or varaho. 
Tho star pagoda is commonly valued at 
eight shillings. 

Palanquin*, properly PAbur.n. — A litter j a 
vchiclo carried on mens shoulders, ill which 
tho traveller can recline at full length. _ 
Pan, I’aun. — T he nromatio leaf of tho Piper 
b'ttl. In use, a leaf is rolled up with a 
few small bits or tlie aroka-nut, grains of 
Paradise (enrdemum), a little catechu, and 
unslaked hmo, to bring out tho colour of tho 
catechu ; sometimes a littlo dry tobacco is 
included to make tho whole tnoro pungent ; 
this is called a Jrrrft or Icerhcc, and is 
chewed, acting tut a carminotivo and ant- 
acid tonic ; it is presented to guests and 
visitors, and is then callod pan-sooparcc. 
Itis universally used, particularly by native 
ladies. Tho catechu becomes bright scarlet 
in the courso of mastication. 

Parch.— F ive. 

Panchavut, Pu.vctiait.~A jury of five ; a 
rommittcc of five, held in towns and vil- 
lages to try nil questions affooting caato, 
usages, and occupation. Municipal ques- 
tions arc thus untiled amongst tho natives 
ia India. 

I’andi'.y, Pundit. — A learned Brahmin j ono 
who makes some branch of Sanscrit learn- 
ing his special study and teaches it. Sec 
Suror. 

Paiim b.— -A worshipper of firo; tho name of 
tlie race settled at Bombay and IVostoni 
India, who still observe tho ancient reli- 
gion of the Magi; they arc enterprising 
Dn-rebants and shipbuilders ; tiieir ances- 
tors u- d Is'fore the Mahotnmcdans from 
J er»ia m tie- eighth century. The word 
csrn etiy m-aus only " Persian." 

Patan. — An AHgii.ni. Seo Mussulman. 

J .iTiiirg, ~ A trader; a public rnador: a 
i>ra..iruii who reads tlio epic poems aud iuw. 
j'l.-.oi in public. SreStrur. 


ARY. 

Pom.— A holy man. Among Mnliommodmis, 
a saint j a spiritual guide. 

Peon*. — A messengor; tv porter; a police- 

officer. . , ,. . . 

Pebqunnau. — A small district, or subdivision 
of a country; a hundred. 

Pehwanah, PubwaNUK.— A n order j a written 
prccopt; n warrant; a liconso; a pass- 
port ; a lottor from a superior to an infe- 
rior, opposed to Ars». 

Peshousu, Paishoiisii.— T ribnto. 

Pettah, Pettai.— T ho suburbs of a fortified 
town ; that part of a fortifiod plaoo lying 
beyond, below, or around a fortress or 
citadol. 

Phans. — A snare ; a nooso ; a lialtor. 

PiUNSKlAii.— A Thug ; a hangman. 

PnOHNRDAU. — Seo FOUJIUtl. 

Pindaua. — A body of marauders. 

Pi ndauee. — A member of an organized troop of 
marauders, who, from timo to time, ontorod 
upon plundering expeditious at a distanoo 
from their own villages. Thoy woro ex- 
tinguished as a body by tho marquis of 
Hastings ; thoy woro originally a body of 
irrogular liorso attached to tho Mnhom- 
medan armioB. 

Pomoab, Polygah. — A potty oliicftain. In 
tlio south of India, thoy wero more or loss 
imlopondout, — Biibjoct, howovor, to pay a 
tribute or service to tlio paramount power, 
whon thoyoouid boooorood. Thoy subsisted 
by plundor. On tho subjugation of tho 
country, thoy woro mostly diRpoBsossod ; 
some wdro ponsionod, and Bomo allowed 
to hold villngcs, tho lattor havo now sub- 
sided into peaooablo landboldors. 

Poonaii, Poonya. — Y irtno ; moral merit. In 
Bengal, tlio ceremony with which tho ront- 
payora open the year’s accounts. 

Poou, Poke. — A town ; a oity. It is used in 
composition, ns Oawnporc — tlio oity of 
Kama, tho Hindoo Cupid, properly Kam- 
poor. Kama is tho husband of Rutteo tho 
Hindoo Venus. 

Poobub. — T ho oast. 

PooBUBEB, PooruuKaII. — Natives of tho 
oastorn provinoos, or llioso on tho Gnngcs 
around Patna and Bolinr. 

Pooxn, Poor. — A son. Jlmhmapootr — the 
Bon of Brahma, vulgarly, Buramjmtr ; Raj- 
pool, tho son of a Jlitja. 

Potki,, Fotail. — T he head man of a village. 
He. is head of tho polico, and acts to a 
limited oxtont as magistrate ; tho term is 
current in tho countries subject to tlio 
Mahrnttns. 

Potke, Potuke.— A book; tlio MSS tho 
Brahmins read. 

Pottaii. — A lease. 

Puaunn. — A turban ; tho head-dress of tho 
Indians. It is an act of groat disrespect to 
appear in tho prosonoo of a superior with- 
out tlio turban ; in distross, ami in claiming 
nssistanco or rodress, it iB thrown to tlio 
ground. 

1‘uHAit. — A mountain ; a hill. 
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Puhabee.— A mountaineer ; hilly country. 

Pukka, Pucka. — Ripe ; mature ; cooked ; cor- 
‘ rect ; complete ; solid ; intelligent ; sharp ; 
knowing. Pucku-ghur — a house built of 
burnt bricks and mortar; the contrast 
in all respects to Kucha. 

Pultun. — A regiment ; battalion. 

Pundit. — A learned Brahmin ; see Pandey. 

Punj. — F ive. 

Punjab. — Five waters ; the country subject 
to Lahore, watered by five rivers. 

Punt. — Abbreviation of Pundit. It denotes 
a Brahmin who is not a Sanscrit scholar, 
but employs himself in accounts and 
■writing. 

Pdba, Paha. — O ther ; different ; foreign. 

Pubda. — A veil ; a screen ; a curtain. 

Pubda-nusheen. — S eated behind a screen; 
a lady, as one who observes the rules of 
seclusion. 

Pubdes. — A foreign country ; a distant land. 

Pubdesee, Pabadesi. — A foreigner ; one from 
a distant country. 

Puttun. — A town ; a city ; whence Patna in 
Bebar, Puttun in Scinde. 

Pysa, Pice. — A copper coin, under the native 
governments of very variable value. The 
English government has fixed the weight of 
its pysa at 100 grains : 

4 pysa = 1 anna. 

16 annas — 1 rupee. 

The rupee weighs 180 grains, and is valued 
at two shillings. 

B. 

Raj. — A kingdom, or principality; a reign. 
Company-Ice raj— the Company’s reign ; 
Mogkul-ke raj — the dynasty of theMoghuls. 

Raja. — A king ; a prince. A title given to 
Hindoos of rank. Raj-coomar — the son of 
a raja. (See Koeb.) 

Rajpoot. — Son of a raja. (See Pootb.) The 
general designation of the races in the north 
and west of India, who claim a descent from 
the sun and moon. The country they in- 
habit — Rajpoatana. 

Rama, Ram. — A name given to three avatars. I 
The second prince of Oude. Ram, ram / 
the salutation of the common classes of 
Hindoos. 

Ramzan, Ramadan. — The ninth month of the 
Mahommedans, during which the faithful 
fast from morning dawn till the appearance 
of the stars at night. 

Rana. — The title of the Rajpoot princes of 
Oodipoor, in Central India. 

Ranee. — P rincess, wife of a raja. 

Rao. — Chief ; prince, probably from raja. 
Amongst the Mahrattas a title given to 
distinguished persons, civil or military. 

Rao. — A mountain torrent, where it de- 
bouches on the plains (provincial). 

Rowanna. — A passport ; a certificate from 
the collector of customs to cover cargoes 
of goods. 

Rot, Rai. — A prince ; corruption of raja; 


an order of civil rank conferred on Hin- 
doos, as Ram Mohun Roy. 

Rubbee. — The spring harvest. (See Fust.) 

Rupee, Roopee. — The standard silver coin of 
■ India. (See Ptsa.) The government of 
the East-India Company struck their coin 
in the name of the last king of Dehli, 
Shah Alum, and with the same legend 
as the Mohur, until 1835, when the 
Mahommedan coinage was abolished — 

. the English government no longer de- 
claring Shah Alum (deceased, 1806) to be 
the * ‘ defender of the faith of Mahoinmed” — 
and the Company’s rupee was introduced, 
bearing on one face the bead of the sove- 
reign of Great Britain, and on the reverse 
the designation of the coin in English, 
Persian, and Sanscrit, with the words 
" East-India Company ” in English. 

Rusud, Russud. — Grain, forage, and sup- 
plies for an army, ordered to be ready at 
halting-places. 

Ruttee. — The seed of the Almis precatonus, 
used by jewellers and goldsmiths as the 
basis of their weights. (See Masha.) 

Rtot, Ratut. — A subject ; a farmer ; a 
peasant. 

Rtotwab, Ryotwabee. — Relating to ryots;, 
the revenue settlement and assessment 
made directly with the cultivator of the 
soil. 

S. 

Sahoo. — A merchant ; a banker ; from whence 
Sahookar, corruptly Sowkar. 

Saib, Sahib. — A master ; a lord ; the designa- 
tion of the Europeans in India, like Mr., ' 
Sir. Sahib-log, Europeans. 

Sadis. — A n umpire ; an arbitrator. 

Samibi. — (S ee Zamobin.) 

Sawhy, Swami. — A master; an owner; a 
husband ; a title given to the idols in the 
south of India ; especially applied to the 
heads of religious orders. 

Seedee, Sidi. — A name given to Africans in 
Bombay. Some of them were distinguished 
officers under the Mahommedans, and they 
were the chief naval officers of the Moguls 
on the coast of Guzerat. 

Seeb, Seb.— A measure of weight, 40 Seers 
are equal to one Mawnd. 

Sepoy, Sipah, Sipahee (from Sip, a bow). — A 
soldier. The soldiers of the Bengal army 
were recruited from the Brahmin, Rajpoot, 
Aheer, and Gowala castes. The Brahmins 
are the most numerous, and are designated 
by the titles of their various families : 
thus — Pandey or Pundit, descended from 
men learned in the four Vedas or Sanscrit 
scriptures ; Doobe, i.e. Do Vedas — learned 
in two Vedas; Tewarie, i.e. Tri-Ved — 

. learned in three Vedas; Chobe, i.e. Char- 
Ved — learned in four Vedas ; Pathwck — a 
reader of the Vedas in public; Sookul — a 
priest of lay Brahmins ; Thakoor — title of 
a Rajpoot. Sipah Salar — commander of 
an army ; the commander-in-chicf. 
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ousted, anti an allownnco for lifo made tlicm, in the excise laws of the East-India Com- 

nnd that as a favour. pany. 

Taj. — The mausoleum of tho Begum Noor Topass, Topaz. — Descendants from the Portu- 
Johan at Agra, vulgarly so called. This guese settlors in India, perhaps from topee , 

lady’s tillo was Moomta:-ool-muhid — tho a hat. They were extensively employed 

. exalted of tho palace ; tho last syllable of as soldiers in tho early history of tho Com- 

tlio titlo has become taj, and tho tomb is pany ; they aro now only heard of ns 

called Taj lecbcc ia rauza — tho Taj lady’s waistors on board of country ships, 

mausoloum. Sbo was tho favourito wifo Tors. — A gun ; a piece of ordnance. Topkhanu 
of the emperor Jelinngocr, who struck — artillery ; park of artillery ; arsenal, 

coins in her name in the year a.d. 1624. Tors, Tofu. — A grove of trees ; properly of 
Task. — A reservoir of water ; a pond. thoso which bear fruit, as mango, tama- 

Tjtrroo. — A pony ; a horse employed in car- rinds, &o. ; a southern word, used by 
vying burdens in panniers. tho English only in tho Bengal presi- 

Tazeea, Tazia. — A model of tho tomb of dency. 

Hoosun and Hoosyn at Kurbaln, carried TorE.— Curious monuments of antiquity, first 
in procession by the Indian Shccahs at noticed in Afghanistan by Mr. Elphin- 

the Mohurrim ; it is made as cheap or ns stono ; they are also found in the Punjab, 

expensive as tho means or piety of tho in many parts of India, and in Ceylon, 

owner will admit of. The common ones Seo Fcrgusson’s " Hand-book of Architec- 

aro thrown into a pond outsido tho town, turo.” 

at a placo called Kurbaln, at tho closo of TorEE. — A hat ; a cap ; a skull-cap. Topec- 
tho ceremonies ; tho more valunblo aro teal a — a European, the wearer of a hat. 

preserved. Tho people of India suppose that there are 

Telikga. — T ho country so named by tho Ma- twelve tribes of Europeans, known by the 

hommedans, tho Carnatic; a native of different kinds of hats they wear, hence 

Tilang, whence the first native soldiers, Baruh-topcc means all Europe — the twelve 

dressed and disciplined after tho European lmts. 

fashion, were recruited ; benco it came to Tun seel. — Collection, especially of the 
mean soldier. In Upper India all Eu- government rovenuo. 
ropcans aro called (chnga by tho bulk of TunsEELDAn, — A native collector of revenue, 
the people, disrespectfully. particularly tho land revenue. 

Tuakoou, Tiiakub,— A n idol; a deity; a Tuksal.— A mint. 

lord ; a master ; the head of a tribe ; tho Tukya, Tukiya.— A pillow ; the grove in 
title of Rajpoots, especially tho chief or which a religious mendicant resides ; the 

head man of a Rajpoot tribe. Strangers seat of a fakir. These places often form 

mooting whilst travelling and wishing to tbo rendezvous of thieves and Thugs ; 

exchange civilities — to smoke together, to travellers stop at these places to chat and 

offer tobacco or pan — instead of asking smoko, and often incautiously discover 

M What casto aro you 1” ask, " Who is your thoir secrets. Many a conspiracy and evil 

Ttialoor t ” — who is your deity ? It is a design has been traced to these groves, 

family name in Bengal indicating Brah- which have never been sufficiently watched 

ininical origin. Dwarkanatb Thakur, who by the English government, 

died in London in 1846, was a highly Tulwah. — A sword. 

respected member of this family. Tuitabha. — A spectacle ; a show ; a scene ; a 

Tiiana, Tanka. — A station ; a polico-station. ball ; a riot ; a fight ; any excitement. 
Under tho native governments it was a TunoaW, Tunkha. — A n order or draft for 
militaiy post ; under the English govern- money ; an assignment by the ruling au- 

ment it is exclusively a police-cstablisk- thority in payment of wages ; pay ; allow- 

ment. ances. 

Tiiakadar.— T he chief police-officer of the TurPUL. — The post; the carriage and deli- 
district subordinate to a thana. very of letters — used iu the Madras presi- 

Tnuo, Tug. — A cheat ; a knave ; applied now dency. * 

to the highway plundering associations Tcssub.— -A n inferior sort of silk, the produce 
who invariably garotto their victims before of a worm found wild in many parts of 
robbing them. These assassins have laws, India, the Bonibyx paphici. Tusser cloth 

rank, and superstitions of the most extra- is imported from Bengal in small quanti- 

ordinary kinds which regulate all their ties, and is sometimes embroidered as robes 

expeditions ; their correct appellation is for ladies. 

Pbaksigab, which' see. 

Toddt, Tabee.— T he juice of the palmyra and U 

cocoanut-trees, drawn off by incisions in u * 

the bark, at the root of the leaves. When Ukbeb. — S ee Abbeb. 

first drawn the juice is Bweet, insipid, and Ub, Oor. — A village; a town; a country, 
harmless, hut after fermentation it becomes This word has suffered from the bad 

a fiory and highly intoxicating spirit. The pronunciation of the English, as poor 

trees are all liable to duty and are included in northern India/ and has become ore. 
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as Vellore for Volloor, Kcllore for Nel- 
loor, 

Ubdoo, Oordoo. — A camp ; a royal encamp- 
ment. Now applied to the lingua franca 
of India, tho language of tho royal camp 
of the Mnhoinmedaus, being formed fin a 
Hindce and Sanscrit basis, with a copious 
introduction of Persian and Arabic words, 
the result of tho conquest of Ilindostan by 
a people whoso languago and literature 
■were Persian and Arabic. Now, many 
Portuguese and English words liavo been 
admitted: in the courts such words as 
"pleadings," "decree,” and “stamp” — and 
in ordinary lifo "towel” and " kottio" — aro 

’ found in tho Oordoo or camp languago of 
India, 

Uttur.— S ee Otto. 

V. 

Yakeei,, WuKEEr,, Vakil. — A n agent ; an 
ambassador ; in India, an authorized 
pleader in the courts, 

Veda. — T he general name of tho chief scrip- 
tural authorities of the Hindoos ; more 
correctly, the four canonical works, enti- 
tled the Rig Veda, Yitjoor Veda, Santa 
Veda, and Athana l'erfo. 

Vilayct, see Belattee. 

Vishnoo, Vishnu.— T he second of tho Hindoo 
triad ; the preserving power — as Sira, 
Shew, or Sib is the third, or tho destroy- 
ing and renovating power — and Brahma is 
' the first, the creator. 

li.tK, IYuzeeu. — T he principal minister in 
a Mahommedan sovereignty. Tho Oudo 
family were considered hereditary viziers 
to the Great Mogul, until they rebelled, by 
assuming the dignity of king. 

W. 

"Wahabeb. — F ollower of a Mahommedan re- 
former of Arabia, especially of the prac- 
tices of the sect of Shiahs. In India the 
word has become a term of abuse, equiva- 
lent to “kafir" or infidel. 

Wala, IYaIiU, Wal. — U sed only in compo- 
sition ; it denotes a person who does any 
act, is possessed of any property, is 
charged with any duty, as gao-tcahi — a 


cowherd ; Jhhli-teuln— an inhabitant of 
Dclili ; bar-train (in Anglo-Indian)— a ped- 
lar, a box-follow. 

Y. 

Yocrx. See Joorx. 

Z. 

Zamomn. — T he ruler of Calicut; possibly a 
corruption of Zemindar, in tho feminine 
Zcmindarren. 

7j\t, Jat. — S ort ; tribe ; race ; caste. 

Zemindar, Zemkendah. — A landholder; an 
occupant of land. Tito tenures l>y which 
land is held in India arc numerous and 
perplexing, hut this term in applied to all 
who liavo the semblance of a proprietary 
right hy usage, long possession, or other- 
wise, in the North-West Provinces. In 
Bengal, under the perpetual settlement of 

I 1703, they were all declared “actual pro- 
prietors." 

! Zr.MiS'DAticn. — The office and rights of a zc- 

[ minder ; the tract of land constituting the 
possession of a zemindar ; an estate. 

Zenana. — T ho female apartments, used for 
tho females of the family; the IIabam, 
which see. 

ZnxAir, Zii.a. — S ide; part ; division ; district. 
Tho iinrao of the divisions or collcctoratcs 
in India. Bengal proper is divided into 
2D zillahs and commissioiiersiiips : — Ileh.ar, 
12 districts ; Orissa, 7 districts ; North-West 
Provinces, 37 districts ; hill nnd other dis- 
tricts, 13 ; Punjab, ID districts ; Madras, 
21 districts; Bombay, including Scindo 
and Satlara, IS districts ; besides the pro- 
vinces of Assam, Arracan, Pegu, Oudo, and 
others, to the number of 9, directly under 
the supremo government of India. Tho 
wholo yieldsaland revenue of £17,000,000 
sterling, according to the estimates of 
1850. The gross revenue of India amounts 
to £31,000,000 sterling. 

Zoolfucar, Zulfjkab. — T henameof thesword 
of Mahommed, nnd afterwards of Ali. Hie 
symbol of tho sword on Mahommedan 
coins; henco the namo of the current 
silver coin of Hyderabad. 

Zutt, Zabt. — O ccupation ; seizure. In law — 
attachment ; distraint ; sequestration ; con- 
fiscation. 
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1001. — Sultan Mahmoud, of Ghizni, invades 
India. 

1024. — Sultan Mahmoud, in his twelfth and 
last invasion of India, destroys the temple 
of Somnaut. The sandalwood gates of 
this temple were brought back from Aff- 
ghanistan by General Pollock, and are 
now preserved in the fort of Agra. 

1191 . — Conquest of Upper India by Moham- 
med Ghoory, founder of the Gaurian 
dynasty. 

L193. — Capture of Delhi by Mohammed’s 
lieutenant, Kootb-ood-Dcen, the “Pole- 
star of the Faithful." 

1206. — Kootb-ood-Deen, on Mohammed’s 
death, proclaims himself king of Delhi, 
and founds the dynasty of the Slave- 
kings ; he himself having originally been 
sold into captivity as a prisoner of war. 

1294. — Feroze foundB the dynasty of Khilgy, 
and sends the first Mahommedan expedi- 
tion into the Deccan. 

L320. — The Khilgyan dynasty supplanted by 
that of Ghazi Khan Toghluk, governor of 
the Punjab. 

1361. — Death of Mohammed Toghluk. This 
headstrong and tyrannical prince twice 
attempted to remove the capital of his 
kingdom from Delhi to Deogur, which he 
namedDowlatabad, or theFortunate City. 

1388. — Death of Feroze Toghluk, a prince 
celebrated for the number and magnitude 
of his public works. 

1398. — Invasion of India by Timour the Tar- 
tar; capture of Delhi, and massacre of 
the inhabitants. 

1497. — Vasco de Gama doubles the Cape of 
Good Hope, and reaches Calicut, where 
the Portuguese finally effect a settlement. 

1610. — Capture of Goa by Albuquerque. 

1626. — Timour’s great-grandson, Baber, Beats 
himBelf on the throne of Delhi, and ter- 
minates the Patan dynasties that had 
ruled for 300 years. 

1656. — Akbar succeeds his father Hoomay- 
oon, killed by a fall as he descended 
from the roof of his palace. Akbar 
reigned gloriously for fifty-one years. The 
state of Upper India at that time is set 
forth in a book compiled under the em- 
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peror’s instructions, and entitled “ Ayeen 
Akberry ” (the Institutes of Akbar). In 
this reign three Portuguese missions, of a 
religious character, were sent from Goa 
to Delhi by the emperor’B request. 

1591. — First “adventure” from England. 

1599. — Association of London merchants to 
fit out three Bhips for the Indian trade. 

1600. — Association merges into a chartered 
company, under the style and title of 
“ Governor and Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies.’’ 

1607. — Akbnr’B son Selim ascends the throne, 
and assumes the name of Jehangir, or 
Conqueror of the World. His favourite 
queen was the famous Noor Mahal, or 
Noor Jehati. 

1609. — Captain Hawkins arrives at Agra, on 

N. ' behalf of the English Company. 

IGriS^y-Faotories established at Surat. 

1615. — Sir Thomas Roe arrives at Ajmere, as 
ambassador to the court of the Great 
Mogul from James I. 

1627. — Jehangir succeeded by his son Shah 
Jehan. Destroys the Portuguese factory 
on the Hooghly. Subdues the Deccan. 
Dissensions of his sons, and consequent 
civil wars. 

1658. — Having defeated his two elder brothers, 
Aurungzebe imprisons his father and 
usurps the throne. 

1666. — Death of Shah Jehan. 

1680. — Death of Sevagee, the founder of the 
Mahratta power, of which Sattara subse- 
quently became the principal seat. 

1700. — Calcutta founded. The settlement 
called Fort William, in compliment to 
the reigning sovereign. 

1702. — The rival companies coalesce into “ The 
United Company of Merchants trading to 
the East Indies," and so continue till 1833. 

1707. — Death of Aurungzebe at the age of 
94, after a troubled reign of nearly fifty 
years. Bernier, the traveller, resided 
some years at bis court. 

1739. — Capture and pillage of Delhi by Nadir 
Shah; 8,000 persons supposed to have 
been massacred in a few hours. Eight 
years afterwards Nadir was assassinated 
in his tent at Meshed, in Khorassan, 
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1746 . — Madras taken by Labourdonnais, but 
restored to the English by the peace of 
Aix-LvChapelle in 1749. 

1748. — Death of Nizam-ool-Moolk. Dupleix, 
governor of Pondicherry, espouses the 
cause of his grandson Mozuffar Jung, and 
places him on the throne. The English 
side ■with the Nizam’s second son, Nazir 
Jung, to whom his rival surrenders. 

1750. — Nazir Jung quarrels with the English, 
and in a battle with the French is mur- 
dered by some of his own followers. 
Mozuffar Jung restored to the musnud. 
Glorification of Dupleix, Mozuffar Jung 
being slain in battle with some rebellious 
nawabs, the French support Snlabat 
Jung, a younger brother of Nazir Jung. 
English influence in Southern India on 
the wane. 

1751. — Clive volunteers to attack Arcot with 
300 sepoys and 200 Europeans. Succeeds, 
and holds it against an overwhelming 
force for fifty days. English prestige 
revives. Clive destroys Dupleix, and 
levels Futtehabad to the ground. 

1752. — D’Auteuil surrenders to Clive. Cliunda 
Sahib murdered at the supposed insti- 
gation of Mahomet Ali, nabob of the 
Carnatic. Covelong and Chingleput fall 
to Clive. 

1754. — Departure of Dupleix for Europe. 
Gheriab, a stronghold of pirates on 
tho wostern coast, taken by Clive and 
Admiral Watson, Clive governor of Fort 
St. David. Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, soubahdar 
of Bengal, takes the English factory at 
Cossimbazar, and mnrches upon Caloutta. 
Fort William surrenders. The Black 
Hole : 146 persons confined in a room 
18 ft. by 14 — next morning only twenty- 
three found alive. Clive and Admiral Wat- 
son hasten from Madras to the Hooghly. 

1757- — Recapture of Calcutta, Reduction of 
tho French settlement at Chandernagore 
on the Hooghly. Meer Jaffier, one of 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah’s chief officers, conspires 
against him. Battle of Plassy fought on 
the 23rd June; Clive with 8,000 men 
and eight field pieces defeating the sou- 
bahdar s army of 60,000 men with forty 
guns. Meer Jaffier deserts to the English 
towards the close of the action, and by 
them is proclaimed soubahdar of Bengal, 
Bohnr, and Orissa. Assassination of 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, Omichund basely 
cheated by Clive. 

1758. — Arrival in India of Count de Lally, 
governor of the French settlements, 
ball of Fort St. David. Lally besioges 
Madras. Siego raised by Admiral Pocock. 

1759. — Brilliant successes of Colonel Forde in 
tho Northern Circars, and fall of Masuli- 
patara. Indecisive naval engagements be- 
tween Admiral Pocock and M. D’Achd. 
Wandewash surrenders to Colonel Coote. 
Capture of Dutch squadron in theHooghly. 
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1760. — Defeat of tlio French at Wandewash ; 
Bussy nindo prisoner. Arcot and other 
places surrender to Colonel Cooto. Olivo 
returns to England. Mr. Vansittart 
governor of Fort William. Meer Jaffier 
superseded by his son-in-law Meer 
Coasim. 

1761. — Fall of Pondicherry. Departure of 
Lally for Europe; beheaded in 1766. 
French power in the Carnatic annihilated. 
Major Carnac defeats Emperor's army 
near Patna, and takes M. Law prisoner. 

1762. — Manilla taken by General Draper, the 
antagonist of “Junius,” but restored to 
Spain in the following year. 

1763. — Meer Cossim deposed, and Meer 
Jaffier restored. British take Moorshed- 
abad and Mongheer. Massacre of Bri- 
tish prisoners at Patna by Sumroo. Patna 
taken by storm. 

1764. — Mutinous spirit of the British nrmy. 
Twenty-four sepoy grenadiers blown away 
from guns by Major Munro. Meor 
Cossim, vizier of Oude, defeated at 
Buxar by Munro. 

1765. — Death of Meer Jaffier ; succeeded by- 
second son, Noojum-ad-Dowlah. Clive 
Teturns to Caloutta. The Emperor con- 
fers upon the Company the Dewanny, or 
collection and management of the re- 
venues, of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
Clive enforces covenants againBt receiv- 
ing presents ; speculates in salt. 

1766. — Abolition of double batta, except at 
Allahabad, when on active service. Mu- 
tinous spirit of the European officers ; 
fomented by Sir Robert Fletcher, who is 
cashiered, but afterwards restored. Clive 
forms a military fund for invalid officers 
and Boldiers, and their widows, by means 
of a sum of five lacs of rupees bequeathed 
to him by Meer Jaffier. This fund was 
warmly supported by the Company, but 
has been long since exhausted: 

1767. — Clive finally quits India. Hyder Ali at- 
taoksColonel Smith’s force, but is defeated. 

1768. — Captain Nixon’s detaohment cut to 
pieces by Hyder Ali. Royal commis- 
sioners sent out to inquire into causes of 
the ill sucoess of the war with Hyder 
Ali, &e. — lost at sea. Case of the nabob 
of Arcot — bis agent, Mr. Macpherson, 
unduly influences the duke of Grafton, 
who Bends out Sir John Lindsay with 
secret powers — succeeded by Sir Robert 
Harland. 

1769. — Hyder Ali appears before Madras and 
solicits peace, which is accorded. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 

1772.— Warren Hastings governor of Bengal. 
Harsh treatment of Rajah Sbitabroy. 
Discontinues payment of tribute to the 
emperor of Delhi. 
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1773. — New India Bill passed— presents and 
private trading prohibited to the servants 
of the Company — Supreme Court esta- 
blished at Calcutta. 

1774. — Colonel Champion defeats the Rohillas 
at Kuttera. Seizure of Salsette. 

1775. — Death of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, nabob- 
vizier of Oude — succeeded by his son, 
.Azoff-al-Dowlah. Various charges al- 
leged against Warren Hastings. Nunco- 
mar, his chief accuser, convicted of forgery 
and hanged. 

1776. — Dissatisfaction at home .regarding 
Governor-General’s proceedings. Colonel 
Maclean declares himself authorized to 
tender Hastings's resignation, which is 
accepted by the Court, and General 
Clavering appointed to succeed. Lord 
Pi got, governor of Madras, unlawfully 
arrested by his own Council — he dies. 

1777. — Hastings repudiates his agent, and 
refuses to resign— judges of the Supreme 
Court decide in his favour. 

177S. — Renewal of war between French and 
English — Pondicherry capitulates to 
General Munro. Sir Thomas Rumbold 
governor of Madras. 

1779. — Colonel Egerton’s force, panic-stricken, 
take to flight — disgraceful convention 
with Rugonath Row. 

1780. — Sir Elijah Impey, previously chief- 
justice of the Supreme Court, made judge 
of the Company’s Sudder Dewanny Adaw- 
lut. Duel between Francis and Hastings 
— Francis is wounded and leaves India. 
Captain Popham carries Lahore and 
Gwalior by escalade. Hyder Ali invades 
the Carnatic. Bassein surrenders to 
General Goddard. Scindia, defeated by 
Colonel Camac, sues for peace, which is 
granted on too favourable terms. Colonel 
Baillie’s force annihilated by Hyder Ali. 
Sir Eyre Coote proceeds from Bengal to 
take command of Madras army. Arcot 
surrenders to Hyder Ali. 

1781. — Total defeat of Hyder Ali, on the 1st 
July, by Sir Eyre Coote. Tippoo Sultan 
repulsed from Wandewash. Hyder again 
defeated on the 27th August and 27 th 
September. Dutch settlements in the 
Indian peninsula and in Ceylon taken 
by the English. Cheyt Singh, rajah of 
Benares, arrested by Hastings, whose 
position becomes perilous. Cheyt Singh 
deprived of his zemindaree. 

1782. — Colonel Braithwaite's corp3 cut to 
pieces by Tippoo Sultan. Indecisive 
naval engagements between M. Suffrein 
and Sir Edward Hughes. Death of Hy- 
der Ali. Hastings has an interview with 
vizier of Oude at Chunarghur : concludes 
a treaty. Spoliation of the Oude be- 
gums. 

1783. — Death of Sir Eyre Coote. Peace 
between French and English. War with 
Tippoo Sultan. General Matthews tvea- 
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cherously made prisoner with other offi- 
cers, and murdered. 

1784. — Mangalore capitulates to Tippoo. 
Peace concluded on the 11th May. Hast- 
ings visits Lucknow. Mr. Pitt’s India 
Bill passed : Board of Control esta- 
blished. 

1785. — Hastings returns to Europe, is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Macpherson, temporarily, 
who makes way for Lord Cornwallis. 

1786. — Impeachment of Warren Hastings : 
preliminary proceedings. Lord Corn- 
wallis appointed governor-general. 


LORD CORNWALLIS. 

1787. — Hastings formally impeached. 

1788.1 — Hastings’s trial in Westminster Hall : 
Burke and Sheridan deliver most elo- 
quent speeches; trial lingers till 23rd 
April, 1795, when Hastings is acquitted. 

1789. — Tippoo Sultan attacks Travancore, but 
is repulsed, narrowly escaping with his 
life : English take part with the rajah. 

1790. — General Medows governor of Ma- 
dras : indecisive hostilities. 

1791. — Lord Cornwallis assumes the com- 
mand : takes Bangalore and advances upon 
Seringapntam, but is compelled by famine 
to fall back upon Bangalore, after defeat-- 
ing Tippoo in a general action under the 
walls of his capital. Capture of Hoo- 
liordroog, Oossore, and Nundedroog. De- 
fence of Coimbatore by Lieutenant Chal- 
mers. Fall of Savandroog, Ootradoorg, 
Hooly Onore, and Simoga. 

1792. — Lord Cornwallis again sits down be- 
fore Seringapatam on the 5th February ; 
on the 26th Tippoo’s two sons are given 
up as hostages, Coorg ceded, prisoners 
set free, and a large sum of money 
paid. 

1793. — Pondicherry and all other French set- 
tlements reduced. Perpetual settlement 
of Bengal.' Lord Cornwallis returns to 
England, and is succeeded by Sir John 
Shore, afterw.ards Lord Teignmouth, who 
essays the non-interference policy, and 
allows the nizam to throw himself into 
the arms of the French. 


SIR JOHN SHORE. 

1795. — Death of Mahomet Ali, nabob of 
Arcot. Reduction of the Dutch settle- 
ments in Ceyloi!7 Malacca, Banda, Am- 
boyna, and Cochin. 

1797. — Death of Azoff-al-Dowlah ; succeeded 
by his reputed son Vizier Ali, then at 
Calcutta : whose spurious birth being re- 
cognized, he is set aside for Saadut Ali, 
brother of the deceased Azoff. 

,1798. — Sir John Shore returns to England; 
succeeded by Lord Momington. 
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WELLESLEY. 
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1798. — Zemann Shall threatens India from 
Cabul. Tippoo intrigues with the French 
at the Mauritius. Tree of liberty planted 
in his capital, and himself addressed ns 
" Citizen Tippoo.” War determined on. 
Nizam’s French contingent disarmed and 
broken up. Mr. Cherry murdered nt 
Benares by Vizier Ali’s orders ; the latter 
escapes to Bhotarel, and thcnco to Jyne- 
ghnr, but is given up on condition of life 
being spared. 

1799. — British army takes tho field under 
General Harris. Tippoo repulsed by 
General Stuart and Colonel Montrcsor nt 
Sednssecr. General Harris layR siego to 
Seringapntam ; its capturo, and death of 
Tippoo. His territories divided between 
the English and the Nizam. Restoration 
of ancient royal family of Mysore. Com- 
mand of Seringapntam confided to Colonel 
Arthur W elleslcy. Dhoondia creates dis- 
turbances in Bednoro; flees into Mak- 
ratta territony, and is plundered of every- 
thing. Lord Mornington rotnrns to Cal- 
cutta. Restoration of the adopted son of 
the rajah of Tanjore. Troublesome cor- 
respondence with Saadut Ali, vizier of 
Oude. 

1800. — British government assumes entire 
civil and military administration of Surat. 
Dhoondia Waugh finally defeated and 
slain. Lord Mornington created Mar- 
quis Wellesley. 

1801. — General Baird’s expedition to Egypt. 

, Company assumes administration of the 

Carnatic, but confers title of nabob on 
r-hnmet'Ali’sson, Azim-ul-Dowlah. Mr. 

! .j Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cow- 
cy, deputed to Lucknow. Treaty with 
the vizier, who agrees to cede territory 
in Rohilcund for maintenance of contin- 
gent. Court of Directors refuse to sanc- 
tion the College of Fort William, pro- 
posed by the marquis. 

1802. — Governor - General visits Lucknow. 
Settlement by Mr. Henry 'Wellesley with 
nabob of Furruckabad. Holkar defeats 
the combined armies of the peishwa and 
Scindia. Peishwa concludes defensive 
alliance with British government at 
Bassein. 

1803. — General Wellesley restores the peish- 
wa at Poona, Mahratta confederacy. 
General Wellesley captures Ahmednug- 
ger. Broach falls to Colonel Wooding- 
ton, and on the same day, August the 
29th, General Lake destroys Perron's 
French contingent at Alyghur. Coel 
taken. Alyghur carried by assault 
Scindia’s army, under Bouquin, defeated 
by Lake six miles from Delhi, September 
lltb. Lake restores Shah Allum to the 
throne. Wellesley defeats the Mahrattas 


nt Assyo, September C3rd. Agra cap!* 
tulatcs to Lake, October 17th. Colonel 
Harcourt occupies Cuttack. Battle of 
Laswnrco won by Lake, November 1st. 
Assecrgbtir falls to Colonel Rtcvcn«on. 
Wellesley defeats Scindia’s army nt Ar- 
gaum, November 21st. Gawilghtir taken 
by Wellesley arid Stovcnson. Rajah of 
Berar makes peace, December 17th. 
Scindia makes peace, December 150th. 
War in Coylon disgraceful to the British 
armB. 

1804. — Commodore Dance with nflcol of Com- 
pany’s ships repulses n French squadron. 
Treaty of allianco with Scindia, 27th of 
February. Colonel Don captures Tonk 
Rnmpoora from Holkar. Colonel Mon- 
son's disastrous retreat. Holkar rc-oc- 
cupies Muttra, and threatens Delhi, but 
is repulsed by Colonels Burn and Ochter- 
lony. Lako routs nolkar’a army nt Dccg, 
13lh November. Dceg captured 24 th 
Decomber. 

1805. — Unsuccessful siego of Bhurtpore by 
General Lake. The rajah sues for and 
obtains peace. Mr. Jenkins’s camp plun- 
dered by Scindia’s Pindnrries. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley rctumB to Europe. Hostile 
preparations ngainst Scindia ; suddenly 
discontinued — Marquis Wellesley being 
superseded on tho 80tb July by the 
nrrival of Marquis Cornwallis, wlm adopts 
an ultra-pacific policy. Death of Mnrqnis 
Cornwallis nt Ghazceporc, near Benares, 
30th October. Government provisionally 
assumed by Sir George Barlow, first mem- 
ber of council, who carries out the non- 
interference polity. Colonel Malcolm 
concludes treaty with Scindia, 25th No- 
vember. "Peace concluded with Holkar. 

180G. — General Lord Lake quits India. Mu- 
tiny at Vellore, and massacre of Euro- 
peans — suppressed by Colonel Gillespie. 
Lord William Bentinck, governor of Ma- 
dras, recalled by the Court of Directors. 
Sir John Cradock removed from com- 
mand of the Madras army. Ministers 
appoint Lord Lauderdale as Governor- 
General ; opposed by Conrt of Directors, 
and Lord Minto finally sent out. 


LORD MINTO. 

1807. — Lord Minto arrives at Calcutta, 81st 
of July. 

ISOS. — Disturbances at Travancore — Colonel 
Macaulay, British resident, narrowly es- 
capes with bis life. 

1809. — Operations in Travancore nnder Colonel 
St. Leger ; dewan. commits suicide, his 
brother taken and executed. Mr. Met- 
calfe concludes treaty with Runjeet Singh. 
Mutinous proceedings of European offi- 
cers of Madras army; fomented by General 
McDowall and Colonel St. Leger — the 
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latter suspended ; the formorremoved from 
command of the army, and lost on liis 
passage liorae. Occupation of island of 
Rodriguez. Brilliant attack on Bourbon. 

1810. — Island of Bourbon surrenders to tbe 
English. Naval disasters. Capitulation 
of tho Mauritius. Suppression of piracy 
in the Persian Gulf, Capture of Am- 
boyna, Banda Neirn, and Fort Nassau. 

1811. — Reduction of Dutch settlements re- 
commended by Mr. Stamford Raffles. 
Expedition against Batavia under Sir 
Samuel Auebmuty. Surrender of the 
island. Sultan of Palimbang massacres 
the European residents. 

1812. — Massacre of Palimbang avenged by 
Colonel Gillespie. Conquest of Java. 
Mission of Mr. Elpliinstono to Cahul, and 
of Sir John Malcolm to Persia. 

ISIS. — Lord Minto returns to Englnnd. Re- 
newal of Company’s charter for twenty 
years; oxclusive trade with China con- 
tinued, but trade with India thrown 
open. 


LORD MOIRA: MARQUIS HASTINGS. 

1814. — Earl of Moira arrives nt Calcutta in 
October. Aggressions of the Ncpaulese. 
Repulse of tho British at Kalunga, and 
death of General Gillespie. General 
Martindell’s failure before Jyctuck. 

ISIS. — Several forts taken by Colonel Ochter- 
lony. General Wood fails before Jcot- 
gurh. Occupation of Kumaon. General 
Ochterlony gains various successes. Can- 
dy annexed to British empire by Sir 
Charles Brownrigg, governor of Ceylon. 
Gungadhur Shastry murdered nt Punder- 
pore by agents of the poishwa’s minister, 
Trimbuckjce Dainglin, who is finally sur- 
rendered to the British and confined in 
the fort of Thannah. 

1816. — Peace concluded with Nepanl. Dis- 
turbances at Bareilly excited by Mahom- 
medan fanatics, under the pretext of op- 
posing a house-tax. Governor-General 
resolves on the suppression of the Pin- 
darries. 

1817. — Hnttrass and Moorsaum taken by Ge- 
neral Marshall. Mr. Elphinstone con- 
cludes treaty with the peishwa, June 13 ; 
but on the 5th November the peishwa’s 
troops plunder and burn the British resi- 
dency. Peishwa’s army defeated by. 
Colonel .Burr, and Poona surrenders to 
General Lionel Smith. Sir Thomas His- 
lop takes command of the army of the 
Deccan. Treaty concluded with Scindia. 
Appa Sahib, rajah of Nagpore, attacks a 
small British f3nxr*Snder Colonel Hope- 
toun Scott at Seetabuldee on the 27th 
November, but is signally defeated. The 
rejah ultimately surrenders, and his capi- 
tal capitulates, December 30. Pindar- 
ries defeated at Jubbulpore by General 
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Hardyman. Holkar’s army defeated at 
Mahidpore, Decomber 21, by Sir John 
Malcolm, acting under Sir Thomas His- 
lop. Governor-General created marquis 
of Hastings. 

1818. — Treaty with Holkar signed, January 
6th. Captain Staunton with a small 
detachment repulses peishwa’s entire 
army nt Coorygaum. General Smith 
surprises peishwa’s army at Ashtee, and 
makes prisoner the rajah of Sattara. Sir 
Thomas Hislop takes Talneir, and puts 
the killndar to death after surrender. 
Appa Sahib convicted of treachery and 
dethroned. Mundela taken by General 
Marshall. Chanda falls to Colonel Adams, 
and Malltgaum to Colonel MacDowell. 
Peishwa surrenders to Sir John Malcolm, 
and is dethroned, but obtains an extra- 
vagant ponsion. Appa Sahib excites 
disturbances in Nagpore ; takes refuge 
in Asseorghnr. Order of the Bath ex- 
tended to Company’s officers— Sir David 
Ochterlony the first G.C.B. 

1819. — Asseerghur, after a stout resistance, 
surrenders to General Doveton ; but 
Appa Sahib had escaped to Lahore. 
Pindarries annihilated — their leader, 
Chcetoo, killed by a tiger. Vizier of 
Oude encouraged by the Governor- 
General to assume title of king, and 
renounce hi3 allegiance to emperor of 
Delhi. Affairs of William Palmer & Co. 
at Hyderabad. 

1823. — Marquis of Hastings returns to Eu- 
rope. Mr. Canning appointed to succeed 
him, but elects Secretaryship of Foreign 
Affairs. Lord Amherst therefore succeeds 
marquis of Hastings. 


LORD AMHERST. 

1823. — Lord Amherst arrives at Calcutta, 
August 1st, and relieves Mr. Adam of 
his provisional duties. Burmese attack 
a British post on island of Shapooree, 
at the mouth of the Naf, and refuse 
redress. 

1824. — Burmese invade Cachar. War de- 
clared. Bengal and Madras troops ren- 
dezvous at Port Cornwallis in the Great 
Andamans, under command of Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell. Capture of Rangoon. 
Stockades at Kemendine carried by as- 
sault. General actions, in which the 
British always victorious. Successful 
expeditions against Khyloo, Martaban, 
and Mergui. Disasters in Arracan ; de- 
feat and death of Captain Noton at . 
Ramoo. Burmese repeatedly defeated. 
Rangoon set on fire, December 14. Bas- 
sein occupied by Major Sale. Mutiny of 
the 47th Bengal native infantry at Bar- 
rackpore. Sir Edward Paget suppresses 
the mutiny with terrible rigour. 
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1825. — Reduction of Donobow. Capturo of 
Promo, April 25. Bnrmoso drivon out of 
Afl'am by Colonel Richards, and out of 
Arnicao by Gonoral Morrison. Arm!- 
- Htico concluded, October 18; but hos- 
tilities resumed, November 3, and Bur- 
mese again ropeatedly dofuatod. Lord 
Combormero lays siego to Bhurlporo, 
December 10. Tho place storm ud on tlm 
18th, and tho fortifications lovollod. 

1820. — Pcaco concluded with Burmnh, 2nd of 
.Tanuary ; but hostilities resumed in a 
few days. Capture of Mollonn. Etiomy 
routed at Pagahm. Poaco finally con- 
cluded at Yhndaboo. Treaty with Siam. 
Mr. Jenkins conoludos treaty with Nag- 
poro. 

1828. — Earl Amherst quits India, leaving Mr. 
Lutterworth Bayloy provisional governor- 
general. 


LORD WILLIAM BEN'J’JNCK. 

1828. — Lord William Bontinok arrivos at Cal- 
cutta, nnd assumes tho govornment of 
India. Ilalf-batta reduction, Novombor 
29th. 

1829. — Abolition of Buttoo, or immolntion 
of widows on tho funornl pyre of llioir 
liuslmnds. 

1831. — Disturbances in Bnrnsat between Hin- 
doos nnd Mnhomincdnn reformers. Go- 
vornor-goncral, noting on onion from 
homo, introduces various fmnnoinl reforms. 
Siamese expelled from Quodn by tho 
Malays, but return through tho assistance 
of tho English. 

— Disturbances in Chota Nngporo. 
llajah or Coorg becomes ombroilod with 
the British government. Revenue settle- 
ment of tho Norlh-wost Provinces by 
Mr. It. Mortals Bird. 

1 833,— I Jusatisfaetory correspondence botwoon 
rajah of Coorg and tho Govorninant. 
Free-trade to India and Chinn. East- 
India Company coaso to trade, and be- 
come solely tho governors of India, and 
administrators of its rovonuo, 

1831. — Rajah of Coorg dethroned and sont lo 
Benares: his tcrritorynrinoxcd. Abolition 
of corporal . punishment in tho nativo 
army. Natives first admitted to tho 
magistracy. _ Measures taken for tho sup- 
pression of infanticide, thuggee, nnd dn- 
coitco. Claims of tho Lucknow bankers 
brmiglit boforo Parliament. 

1835. — Foundation of medical college at Cal- 
cutta. Lord William Bcutiuck returns 
to Europe. Temporarily succeeded by 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, who emancipates 
tile press. Lord lleytusbury appointed 
governor-general, but on tho fail of the 
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Pool ministry is superseded, previous lo 
sailing, by Lord Auckland. • 


LORD AUCKLAND. 

1830. — Lord Auckland arrivos at Calcutta, 
March 5. • 

1837. — Death of NtiRScor-ood-Doon, king of 
Ornlo: disputed succession : Nussoor-ood- 
Dowlali placed on tiio throne by Golonol 
Low and tho British contingont. Captain 
Burns at Onhnl. Captain Viokovich, tho 
Russian emissary, aiso at Cabu). Siego 
of lloral hy the i’orsians. 

1838. — British foroo oocupios island of lCarrak 
in tho Persian Gulf ; Persians raiso siogo 
of Horat. Tripartite troaty signed at 
Lahore, Juno 2G, botwoon tho British 
Govornmont, Runjoot Singh, nnd Shall 
Shoojah-ool-moolk, witii tho object of re- 
storing Shah Slioojah to tho Afrghnn 
throne, from whieii ho hnd boon drivon 
hy his brother, Dont Maliomod Khan, 
Largo army oolloctod under Sir Honry 
Eano, who resigns in favour of Sir John 
Kouno. 

1839. — Sir .Tamos Carnao, govornor of Bom- 
bay, doposoB rajah of Sallara, and raiBOS 
that prince’s brollior to llio musmuL. 
Army of tho Indus takes tho field. 
Kurraohoo lakon hy Bombay foroo. Ar- 
rival at. Candahar, Shah Slioojah on- 
throned. Death of Runjoot Singh. 

' Ghusmuo carried hy stonn. Shall Slioojah 
oulorB Oabul. Dooranoo Ordor insti- 
tuted. Colonel Ilonry, 37th Bongal na- 
livo infantry, killed hy Kojuks. Kclat 
falls to Gcnoral AVillshiro, 

18d0. — Army of tho Indus bvokon up, Janu- 
■ ary 2. Lord Auckland created an carl, 
and Sir John Koano a poor. Colonel 
Orchard repulsed atPishoot, Lioutonant 
Olnrko’s dotaohmont cut to piocos. Kelat 
recaptured, and Lioutenant Lovoday mur- 
dered. Major Clihhorn’s disnstor. Enemy 
dofuatod in vnlloy of Bamooau hy Go- 
lomd Donnie, Dofcotion of 2nd Bengal 
eavnlry at Purwan. Dost Mahomed 
Khan surrondors himself to Sir William 
Mncnnghton. Kolal ro-oeoupiod hy Go- 
noral Nott. Nasir Khan dofoatod hy 
Colonel Marshall at Kotroo. Captain 
Brown retires to roolngco, aftor an horoio 
dofonoo of Kali un. 

1811.—’ Unsuccessful nttaok on Sohoo, a Ko- 
juok stronghold. Kholal-i-Ghiljio takon 
by Oolonol Wymor. Sir William Mac- 
uaghloii appointed to siiocood Sir .Tames 
Carnao as governor of Bombay, but 
detained at Cftbul by tho defection of 
tho Ghiljio chiefs. Sir Robert Salo forooii 
ins way through tlio Khoord-Knbool pass 
and tho valloy of Tuzcon, mid reaches 
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Jellalabad on the 12th November. Riot 
in Cabul, 2nd November — death of Sir 
Alexander. Burnes and other officers. 
General Elphinstone, enfeebled byyears 
and disease, vacillates. British troops 
misconduct themselves inaction. Major 
Pottinger escapes with difficulty from 
Koliistan. Continued reverses at Cabul. 
Sir William Macnaghten murdered at an 
interview with Akbar. Khan, 23rd De- 
cember. Kurnool, in the Madras presi- 
dency, annexed. 

1S42. — Evacuation of Cabul by British forces, 
6th January — cut to pieces in the pass of 
Boothauk — ladies and married officers 
alone made prisoners — Dr. Bryden reaches 
Jellalabad, which is bravely held by Sir 
Robert Sale. General Nott defeats Ak- 
'bar Khau at Candahar. Lord Auckland 
quits India 12th March. 


LORD ELLENBOROTJGH. 

1842. — LordEllenborough arrives at Calcutta, 
February 28th. Colonel Palmer capitu- 
lates at Ghuznee : capitulation violated. 
Earthquake demolishes Sale's defences at 
J ellalabad, February 19th. Akbar Khan 
defeated, April 7th : death of Colonel 
Dennie. Jellalabad relieved by General 
Pollock, April 16th. General England 
repulsed, falls back upon Quetta. Gover- 
nor General recommends withdrawal of 
British troops from Afghanistan. Gene- 
rals Nott and Pollock demur. General 
England reaches Candahar. Colonel 
Wymer brings off garrison of Khelat-i- 
Ghiljie, which he dismantles. General 
Pollock forces hia way to Cabul, and on 
the 16th September, plants British colours 
on the Bala Hissar. General Nott, on the 
17th arrives at Cabul, bringing with him 
from Ghuznee the gates of the temple of 
Somnauth. General McCaskill storms 
Xstaliff, September 29th. British prison- 
ers enter Sir Robert Sale’s camp at 
TJrghandee, September 20th. Army re- 
tires from Affghanistan, and is received 
with honours by the Governor-General at 
Ferozepore. Lord Ellenborough and 
Sir Charles Napier force a quarrel upon 
the Ameers of Scinde. Meer Roostum 
of Khyrpore persuaded to resign his 
turban to his younger brother Ali Morad. 
Panic-stricken, he flees to Emamghur, a 
fortress in the desert. 

1843. — Sir Charles Napier crosses the desert 
and destroys Emamghur. The Beloochees 
attack the residency at Hyderabad, but 
are repulsed by Colonel Outram and Cap- 
tain Conway. Sir Charles Napier defeats 
the Ameere at Meeanee, six miles from 
Hyderabad, February 17th, and enters 
the capital of Lower Scinde, February 
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20th. Battle of Hyderabad, March 24th. 
Reduction of Omercote. Annexation of 
Scinde. Mama Sahib appointed regent ; 
of Gwalior through British influence, but 
soon deposed by the maharanee. After ■ 
some, hesitation governor-general decides 
upon interfering with the internal admi- 
nistration of Gwalior, and arrives at Agra 
December 11th. British army crosses the ; 
Chumbul under Sir Hugh Gough, and is I 
attacked at Maharajpore, December 29th ; 
Mahrattas defeated, and also at Punniar 
by General Grey, on the same day. ' 

1844. — The Mahrattas submit; treaty con- 
cluded January 5 th ; army disbanded, and 
a contingent raised. Lord Ellenborough 
recalled by Court of Directors. 


LORD HARDINGE. 

1844. — Sir Heniy Hardinge appointed gover- 
nor-general May 28th, 1845. Sikhs cross 
the Sutlej and threaten Sir John Littler 
at Ferozepore, December 14th ; Lord 
Gough defeats the Sikhs at Moodkee, De- 
cember 18th; Sir R. Sale and Sir J. 
McCaskill killed. Sir Henry Hardinge 
and Lord Gough defeat the enemy at 
Ferozeshah, December 22nd, after two 
days’ fighting. Sikhs recross the Sutlej. 

1846. — Sir Harry Smith loses his baggage at 
Buddiwal, January 21st, but defeats the 
enemy at Aliwal, January 28th. Lord 
Gough wins the battle of Sobraon, Feb. 
10th. Lahore occupied, February 20th. 
Cashmere sold to Golab Singh. Governor 
General created a peer, 1847. Lord Har- 
dinge resigns. 


LORD DALHOUSIE. 

1848. — Lord Dalhousie appointed governor- 
general. Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieut. 
Anderson murdered at Mooltan. Lieut. 
Herbert Edwardes and Colonel Cortlandt, 
with their irregular levies, hold Moolraj 
in check. City of Mooltan falls to 
General Whish, December 21st. An- 
nexation of Sattara. 

1849. — Moolraj surrenders the citadel, Janu- 
ary 21st. Lord Gough defeats the Sikhs 
at Chillianwallab, January 11th, and 
again at Goojerat. Punjab annexed, 
March 30th. Sir Charles Napier ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief. 

1850. — Differences between governor-general 
and commander-in-chief; the latter re- 
signs. 

1851. — War declared against Burmah. Trial 
of Jotee Pershad at Agra ; acquitted. 

1852. — Rangoon taken by Commodore Lam- 
bert and General Godwin, April 15th. 
Bassein falls May 19th, and Prome 
October 9th. Pegu annexed to British 
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empire, December 20th. Ali Morad con- 
victed of forgery ; Khyrpore annexed. 

1853. — Peace -with Burmah, June 30th. Pun- 
jab board abolished: Sir John Lawrence 
appointed chief commissioner. Nagpore 
annexed, for want of an heir. First rail- 
way opened, April 16th: Bombay line. 

1854. — Ganges Canal opened, April 8th : con- 
structed by Sir T. P. Cantley. Uniform 
cheap postage introduced, October 1st : 
electric-telegraph message from Agra to 
Calcutta, March 24th. 
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1855. — Treaty with Dost Mahomed signed at 
Peshawflr. The four per cent. loan. 
Mr. Halliday appointed lieutenant-gene- 
ral of Bengal. Sontal insurrection ; put 
down by General Lloyd. Calcutta and 
KaneegUnge railway opened, February 3. 

1856. — King of Oude deposed ; Oude an- 
nexed, February 7 th. Sir JameB Outram 
appointed chief commissioner. Lord Dal- 
housie returns to Europe, and is suc- 
ceeded by "Viscount Canning. 
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OP THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

REVIEW OP THE ANCIENT HISTORY OP INDIA. — CONQUESTS OF THE PERSIANS, AND OP 
' ALEXANDER. — RISE, PROGRESS, AND DECLINE OP THE MAHOMETAN POWER IN INDIA. 


The early history of India is involved in the 
leepest obscurity. When the country was first 
jeopled, from whom the settlers descended, 
rad whence they migrated, are questions which 
nay furnish appropriate exercise for specula- 
te ingenuity, but upon which there exists 
10 information that can afford a basis for even 
plausible conjecture. Although it would not be 
lerfectly accurate to affirm that the Hindoos 
lave no historical records, it is undoubtedly in 
ihis species of composition that their literature 
is most deficient. Genealogies of different 
lines of kings are not wanting ; but these, 
ipparently, are for the most part mythological, 
not historical ; and, even where they have some 
pretensions to the latter character, the diffi- 
culties which surround every attempt to give 
them a consistent interpretation, deprive them 
of all interest for the general reader. The 
researches of Oriental scholars may, in time, 
reduce to intelligible form the mass of crude 
materials which exists in the native records, 
and elicit light and harmony from sources 
which now present only darkness and confu- 
sion ;-but when it is recollected that the his- 
tory of the earlier centuries of Rome, which 
had ,for ages commanded belief and respect, 
has been assailed, and, in the opinion of many 
competent judges, invalidated, by the acute- 
ness of modern criticism, an additional reason 
is furnished for hesitating to ascribe much im- 
portance to records which have not yet been 
subjected to similar searching inquiry. 

Hut, whatever opinion may be formed upon 
these points, destined, in all probability, long 
to remain subjects for controversy, the Hindoos 
are indisputably entitled to rank among the 
most ancient of existing nations, as well as 
among those most early and most rapidly civi- 
lized. The earliest notices which have de- 
scended to us lead to the conclusion that, long 
before the commencement of the Christian era, 
India exhibited the appearance of a country 


whose manners and institutions had become 
fixed by time ; where not only all the useful 
arts, and many of those conducive to luxury 
and refinement, had been long known and suc-- 
cessfully practised, but where man, resting at 
length from physical labour, and escaping from 
sensual enjoyment, found both leisure and in- 
clination to engage in intellectual exercises. 
Ere yet the Pyramids looked down upon the 
valley of the Nile — when Greece and Italy, 
those cradles of European civilization, nursed 
only the tenants of the wilderness — India was 
the seat of wealth and grandeur. A busy 
population had covered the land with the. 
marks of its industry ; rich crops of the most 
coveted productions of nature annually re- 
warded the toil of the husbandman ; skilful 
artisans converted the rude produce of the 
soil into fabrics of unrivalled delicacy and 
beauty ; and architects and sculptors joined 
in constructing works, the solidity of which 
has not, in some instances, been overcome by 
the revolution of thousands of years. The 
princes and nobles of India, unlike the wan- 
dering chieftains of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, already dwelt in splendid palaces, and, 
clothed in the gorgeous products of its looms, 
and glittering with gold and gems, indulged a 
corresponding luxury in every act and habit 
of their lives. Poets were not wanting to cele- 
brate the exploits of their ancestors, nor 
philosophers to thread the mazes of metaphy- 
sical inquiry, and weave the web of ingenious 
speculation, with as much subtlety, and per- 
haps with not less success than has attended 
the researches of subsequent inquirers. These 
conclusions are not based upon conjecture, 
but rest upon documents still existing, though 
grievously mutilated ; for the historian of an- 
| tiquity, like the comparative anatomist who 
examines the animal relic 3 of the antediluvian 
world, must found his conclusions upon frag- 
; ments — which, in this instance, however, are 
B 



sea was necessarily slow. When completed, 
tlio less serviceable ships wore laid up in the 
Delta, while a select number of the best clan, 
manned by about ten thousand Greeks and 
Phcnicinns, were placed under tho command 
of Ncarchus, for tho purpose of exploring 
tlio navigation between tho Indus anil tho 
Euphrates, the king himself leading back the 
remainder of his army through the thirsty 
desert of Gcdrosia. The Greek dominion in 
India did not expire with tho life of Alexander. 
For two complete centuries after his death, 
the provinces bordering on tho Indus were 
governed by monarchs of tho Syrian and Bnc- 
trinn dynasties, some of whom carried their 
victorious arms as far as the Jumna and tho 
Ganges. Their coins are still found in great 
numbers in tho neighbourhood of thoso rivers. 
An irruption of tlio Tartar hordes put an end 
to tho Greek dominion in Asia. Any further 


nnw known a* India. In n f'tvr.d Mt-mp*. 
he defeated the Rajah of l,sh«re. and l.atirg 
enriched hini-rlf with tnnch plunder, stipu- 
lated for the paj Blent of r.n annual tribute. 
The hostile visits of M.thuio.vl v.rre viV"-- 
quently often repealed, greatly to the in- 
crease of his own wealth, ami n't without 
advantage to the cau*e of the Prophet In 
; the progress of his conqueri-*, Mahmeo-l cap- 
tured awl destroyed many monument* of 
Hindoo idolatry. jVmong them v.rre the fam- 
ous temples of JfngrnknVi nod Setnnaut. Of 
the magnificence nod strength of the latt-'r. 
Gibbon gives a glowing description. "The 
pagoda of Somnaut,” says the historian, “ was 
silunto on tho promontory of Guserat, in the 
neighbourhood of Diu, otic of the last remain- 
ing possessions of the Portuguese. It was 
endowed with the revenue, of two tlisueiwl 
villages ; two thousand Brahmins were cense- 
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crated to tlie service of tho deity, whom they 
washed each morning and evening in water 
from ’the distant Ganges ; the subordinate 
ministers consisted of three hundred musi- 
cians, three hundred barbers, and five hundred 
dancing-girls, conspicuous for their birth and 
beauty. Three sides of the temple were pro- 
tected by the ocean ; the narrow isthmus was 
fortified by a natural or artificial precipice ; 
and the city and adjacent country were peo- 
pled by a nation of- fanatics. They confessed 
the sins and the punishment of Kinnoge and 
Delhi ; but if the impious stranger should 
presume to approach their holy precincts, he 
would surely be overwhelmed by a blast of the 
divine vengeance." Their confidence, how- 
ever, was vain. The invincible temple was 
taken, and the gigantic idol to which it was 
dedicated broken to pieces. According to 
popular report, the Brahmins offered immense 
sums to Tansom their god; but Mahmood, 
declaring that he was a breaker of idols, and 
not a seller of them, ordered the work of 
destruction to take place. It is added that 
his incorruptibility was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a vast store of diamonds and pearls 
within the idol. The story is so striking, that 
it is a pity it should not be true. But un- 
fortunately the earlier authorities make no 
mention of any offer of ransom, and as the idol 
was solid it could contain no treasure. 

Although the career of Mahmood was almost 
a constant succession of conquests, his sove- 
reignty over many of the provinces included 
within his empire was little more than nomi- 
nal. The Punjaub was nearly all that was 
really subjected to the Mahometan govern- 
ment. 

The dynasty of Ghizni was continued through 
a succession of princes, some of whom made 
incursions into India, either to add new terri- 
tories to their dominions, or to vindicate their 
claims to those subdued by their predecessors. 
Latterly, their connection with that country 
was drawn more close by the state of their 
affairs elsewhere. The wars in which they 
w'ere involved with the Suljook Turks and 
. with the Affghau house of Ghoor, dispossessed 
them of a considerable portion of their original 
territories, and drove them from their capital 
of Ghizni. The royal house in consequence 
took refuge in India, and the city of Lahore 
became their capital. They recovered posses- 
sion of Ghizni for a short period, but were 
again expelled from it, and their dynasty closed 
with a prince named Khoosrow Mullik, who 
-being treacherously seduced into the 'hands of 
Mohammed Ghooiy, the empire was trans- 
ferred to the race to which the victor be- 
longed. 

Mohammed Ghoory, founder of the Gaurian 
dynasty, was nominally the general of an elder 
brother, but in reality his ruler. Having set- 
tled the affairs of Lahore, he returned for a 
time to Ghizni. He subsequently advanced 
to extend his conquests in India, but at first 
without success, being signally defeated by a 


confederation of native princes, and effecting 
bis own escape with difficulty. Having re- 
ernited his army, be in turn gained a victory 
over his former conquerors, took possession of 
Ajmere, and subjected it to tribute. One of 
bis generals, named Kootb-ood-Deen, expelled 
the ruler of Delhi, and made that city the 
seat of a Mahometan government, compelling 
all the districts around to acknowledge the 
faith of Islam. 

In the expeditions of Mohammed, plunder 
was regarded as an object equal, perhaps su- 
perior, in importance to the propagation of 
the faith. The accumulation of treasure went 
hand in hand with idol-breaking, and, when 
cut off by the hands of assassins, Mohammed 
left behind him wealth, the reputed amount of 
which the native historian represents as almost 
incredible. The larger portion of this wealth 
was undoubtedly obtained from India. His 
conquests extended into Guzernt, to Agra, 
and to the boundaries of Bengal. Succeeding 
princes carried the Mahometan arms into that 
country. 

Kootb-ood-Deen, already mentioned, became 
independent on the death of bis master Mo- 
hammed, and Delhi, the seat of his govern- 
ment, is thenceforth to be regarded as the 
capital of the Mahometan empire of India. 

This prince had been a slave, but, manifest- 
ing an aptitude for learning, was instructed 
by the favour of his master in the Persian and 
Arabic languages, and in those branches of 
knowledge to which they afforded admission. 
His patron dying, he was sold by the execu- 
tors of bis deceased master to a merchant, 
who again sold him to Mohammed Ghoory, 
with whom lie became a great favourite. His 
talents justified the distinction with which he 
was treated, and be was finally diguified with 
the title of Kootb-ood-Deen, the Pole Star of 
the Faithful. 

The series of princes commencing with 
Kootb-ood-Deen are, in Oriental histoiy, de- 
nominated the slave kings. After a few reigns, 
they were succeeded by the dynasty of Khilgy. 
Under Feroze, the first prince of this house, 
the earliest irruption of Mahometan arms into 
the Deccan appears to have taken place. This 
step was suggested by Alla-ood-Deen, the 
uephew of the Teigning sovereign, to whom 
its execution was intrusted, and the motive 
to the undertaking was the reputed wealth of 
the princes of the south. From one of them 
immense plunder was obtained, and the com- 
mander of the expedition, on his return, 
mounted the throne of Delhi, having prepared 
the way by the assassination of his uncle and 
sovereign. The house of Khilgy terminated 
with a prince named Moobarik, who was mur- 
dered by a favourite servant, to whom he had 
confided all the powers of the state. The 
usurper was defeated and (slain by Gbazi Kban 
Toghluk, governor of the Punjaub, who there- 
upon mounted the throne, to which no one 
could show a better claim, all the members of 
the royal house having perished. Thus com- 
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Toghluk was still recognized, his cruelty end towed hy an appeal In »ra«, an - t thus 
extortion had excited a universal feeling of produced the cxtra»rdinary rjw’j.t.r r. t* 1 ’ 
detestation, and he complained that he no emperors at war with each other while rvit- 
sooner put down disaffection in one place, than dent in the same city, lor thn— von Ihj* 
it broke out in another. The person to whom pos«c»*ian of the tc-ptre was thus pintnt>-d. 
this complaint was addressed ventured to eug- the people being subjected to all the calsrelli«-« 
gest as a remedy, that the sovereign should of civil war, as carried on in the hast. At 
abdicate the throne. The advice was received length, Yckbal, an ambitious and intriguing 
by Mohammed with an expression of anger, omrah, succeeded in obtaining the imperial 
and the avowal of a determination to scourge power, which be exercised in the namr of a 
bis subjects for their rebellion, whatever might prince who enjoyed nothing of lovervignty 
be the consequence. This intention he did beyond the title. 

not live to fulfil. An attack of indigestion It was at this period that Timour, emphati- 
relieved his enemies from the effects of his cally called " the firebrand of the universe,'’ 
vengeance, and himself from a combination of commented his march, lie eroded the Indus 
difficulties which only the highest genius or and advanced towards Delhi, his course Ixdng 
the happiest fortune could have overcome. everywhere marked by the most horrible ex* 
Under his successor, Feroze Toghluk, ft cesses. While preparing to attack the capital, 
qualified independence of the throne of Delhi Timour became apprehensive of danger from 
seems to have been conceded both to Bengal the number of prisoners which had aecurnu- 
and the Deccan. This prince, celebrated both laled during his progress, nnd, to avert it, he 
for the number and magnitude of his public put to death, in cold blood, nearly one bun- 
works, as well as for his clemency, moderation, dred thousand of them. Having freed himself 
and love of learning, is remarkable also for from this source of disquiet, ho arrayed his 
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troops against the imperial city. Its wretched 
ruler issued forth to make a show of resist- 
ance ; hut it can scarcely be said than an 
engagement took place, for the troops of the 
Emperor of Delhi fled, almost without fight- 
ing, pursued by the conqueror to the very 
gates of the city. The sovereign and his min- 
ister fled from its walls under cover of the 
night, and the submission of the principal in- 
habitants having removed every impediment 
to the entry of Timour, he caused himself to 
be proclaimed emperor, and his title to be 
acknowledged in all' the mosques. The first 
function exercised by a Mahometan conqueror 
is to levy contributions on the conquered, and 
arrangements were made for carrying into 
effect this necessary consequence of Timour's 
success. Some degree of equity was to be 
observed, for the measure of contributions was 
to be regulated by the rank and wealth of the 
inhabitants. Some of the richest, however, 
it was represented, had shut 'themselves up, 
and refused to pay their shares. Troops were 
sent to enforce compliance ; confusion and 
plunder ensued ; the city was set on fire, and 
the triumph of Timour closed with one vast 
scene of indiscriminate massacre and pillage. 
The flames which had been kindled by ven- 
geance or despair, irradiated streets streaming 
with blood and choked with the bodies of the 
dead. Amidst these horrors, the author of 
them secured a booty bo vast, that the cau- 
tious historian refrains from mentioning the 
reputed amount, inasmuch as it exceeded all 
belief. 

The success of Timour was not followed by 
the permanent results which might have been 
expected. He remained at Delhi only a few 
days, and having glutted himself with plunder, 
returned to the capital of his Tartar dominions. 
His invasion of India resembled rather one 
of those predatory irruptions so common in 
Eastern warfare, than a settled plan of con- 
quest. After he quitted Delhi, his authority 
virtually ceased, and the city remained for 
some time a scene of the most frightful dis- 
order. It slowly recovered from this state, 
and the authority of its former ruler within 
its walls was to some extent restored, but the 
reins of extended empire had slipped irre- 
coverably from his grasp. The state of anarchy 
which had prevailed had emboldened the go- 
vernors of the provinces to renounce their alle- 
giance to the Court of Delhi. New kingdoms 
sprung into independent existence, and in a 
brief period a very small district round the city 
of Delhi was all that remained to its ruler. 

Though the positive authority of Timour 
ceased with his departure from Delhi, a prince 
named Ivhizr, who obtained the government 
shortly afterwards, acknowledged a nominal 
vassalage to him, and caused coin to be struck 
in his name ; but the dynasty of Timour was 
not actually established in India until the cele- 
brated Baber, after some abortive attempt*, 
succeeded in seating himself on the throne of 
Delhi. 


In establishing his authority, Baber en- 
countered difficulties which, to a mind of less 
energy, might have appeared insuperable. He 
persevered, however, and extended his con- 
quests as far as Behar, when his progress was 
terminated by his death. That event, according 
to some authors, was hastened by superstition. 
His favourite son, Hoomayoon, was danger- 
ously ill, and some pious follower of the Pro- 
phet suggested that in similar circumstances 
Heaven had been sometimes pleased to accept 
the most valuable thing possessed by one 
friend as an offering in exchange for the life of 
another. Baber was struck by the suggestion, 
and exclaimed that, next to the life of Hoo- 
mayoon, his own life was what he most valued ; 
and that this he would devote as a sacrifice 
for his son’s. His friends pointed ont a more 
easy though highly costly sacrifice in a dia- 
mond taken at Agra, reputed the most valuable 
in the world, and quoted the authority of 
ancient sages in proof that the proper offering 
was the dearest of worldly possessions. But 
Baber was inflexible, and proceeded to carry 
his intention into effect, according to the most 
approved forms of Mahometan piety. He 
walked three times round the sick prince, in 
imitation of the mode of presenting offerings 
on solemn occasions, and then retired to prayer. 
After some time, it is stated that he was heard 
to exclaim, " I have borne it away, I have 
'borne it away;” and from that time Baber’s 
health is said to have declined, and that of 
Hoomayoon to have improved. On the re- 
covery of Hoomayoon, it is only necessary to 
remark that he enjoyed the advantage of 
youth. With regard to the decline of Baber, 
it is to be observed that he was previously in 
ill health, and no one acquainted with the 
effects of imagination in producing or aggra- 
vating disease, will doubt that the conviction 
of his being a doomed man might accelerate 
the fate which he believed inevitable, more 
especially when acting upon a frame previously 
enfeebled by sickness. But whether this effect 
was produced or not, there is certainly nothing 
remarkable either in the death of the father 
or the recovery of the son. 

The son of Baber, after a few years of 
stormy contention, was forced to yield the 
throne to an Affghan usurper, named Sheer. 
Many public works tending alike to use and 
ornament, are attributed to this prince ; but 
their reputed number and magnitude seem 
hardly consistent with the brevity of his reign, 
which lasted only five years. In addition to 
his other measures foi 1 the public advantage, 
he established horse posts for the benefit both 
of the government and of commerce. Tradi- 
tion adds, that during his reign, such was the 
public security that travellers rested and slept 
with tlieir goods in the highways without 
apprehension of robbery. The death of Sheer 
was succeeded by a struggle for the crown, 
which ended in the restoration of the exiled 
son of Baber. This prince dying from a fall 
very shortly after hi3 elevation to sovereign 
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power, made way for his son Akbar, whoso 
name occupies so conspicuous a place in the 
pages of Oriental history. 

Akbar was not fourteen years of age when 
lie ascended the throne. The youth of tho 
sovereign exposed the empire to attack, and 
the task of defending it was intrusted to a 
distinguished chief named Beiram, who en- 
tered with vigour upon the task of reducing to 
obedience all who disputed the authority of tho 
monatch. He succeeded in giving stability to 
the throne ; but his imperious temper, aided 
by the intrigues of those who hated or envied 
him, gradually diminished his influence at 
court; and the attainment by tbe sovereign 
of the period of manhood made him naturally 
anxious to bo released from a stato of pupilage, 
Akbar accordingly issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing his own assumption of the reins of 
government, and forbidding obedience to any 
orders not bearing his seal. Beiram had 
recourse to rebellion, but, being unsuccessful, 
was compelled to throw himself on tho cle- 
mency of his sovereign. Akbar received his 
repentant minister with the greatest kindness, 
and offered him his choice of a provincial 
government, a residence at court, or a pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, with a retinne and allowances 
suitable to his rank. Beiram chose the last, 
but never reached the place to- which discon- 
tent and devotion to the Mahometan faith had 
united in directing his steps, being assassinated 
on the road by an Affghan, whose father he 
had slain in battle. 

The reign of Akbar was long, and during 
the greater part of it he was engaged in ro- 
sisting rebellion or invasion within his actual 
■"ions; in endeavouring to reduce to 
v - subjection those countries which owned 
•inal dependence upon him, or in extend- 
hia empire by fresh conquests. At this 
_ -riod the greater part of tho Deccan was sub- 
- ject to Mahometan princes, tho descendants of 
former invaders ; but community of faith did 
not protect them from the effects of Akbor's 
desire for empire. Akbar demanded that they 
should acknowledge his supremacy. This they 
refused ; and the emperor proceeded to attack 
them. His success was but partial, but it was 
sufficient in his own judgment to authorize 
his assuming the title of Emperor of the 
Deccan. With one of the kings who had 
denied his right to superiority, Akbar entered 
into relations of amity and alliance. The 
Shah of Becjapoor offered his daughter in 
marriage to the son of Akbar. The offer was 
accepted. The nuptials were celebrated with 
groat magoificonco. Ferishta, the- eminent 
Mahometan historian, is said to have attended 
the princesB on the occasion, and, at the invi- 
tation of her husband, to have accompanied 
tbe royal pair to the city of Berhampoor. But 
neither the conversation of the learned his- 
torian, nor the charms of the youthful bride, 
preserved the prince from courses injurious to 
his health and very inconsistent with his 
creed; for, within a few months after his 
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marriage, bo died from tho consequences of 
excessive drinking. His death, and the cir- 
cumstances connected with it, severely affected 
the previously declining health of Akbar, who, 
iu about six months, followed his son to tho 
grave, after a reign of more than fifty-one 
years. 

Akbar left an only son, Solim, who ascended 
tho throne after a brief strugglo made by a 
party in tho court to sot him aside in favour 
of his own son. Solim, with oriental modesty, 
assumed the name of Johatigir, Conqueror of 
tho World. Ho was hi Erfsel f) however, under 
tho control of a female, whoso name ib distin- 
guished in tho romantic annals of the East, 
and ns Ins passion is tho moot remarkabio cir- 
cumstance of his life, it merits Borne notice. 
The eaptivator of Johangir was tho daughter 
of a Tartar adventurer, who had raised himself 
to favour in tho court of Akbar, and, according 
to tho legend current in Asia, her birth mid 
infancy had been distinguished by circum- 
stances of an extraordinary character. But 
whatever might have been the events of her 
childhood, she grew up a woman of tho most 
exquisite beauty ; while in tho arts of music, 
dancing, poetry, nrnl painting, it is said slio 
had no equal among her own sex. Selim saw 
and admired her, but she was betrothed to a 
man of rank. Tho princo appealed to his 
father, who was then living, but Akbar would 
not suffer the contract to bo infringed, even 
for tho gratification of his son, and tho heir to 
his throne. The death of tho emperor, and 
the succession of Selim, removed the obstaclo 
thus interposed either by justice or prudence. 
The object of Selim’s passion had indeed then 
become a wife, but this was a matter too 
trivial to be an impediment to tho gratifica- 
tion of the wishes of tho Conqueror of tbe 
World. Tim presumption of her lmsband iu 
appropriating a treasure which a prince had 
aspired to possess was punished by his death. 
On tho inexplioablo coldness with which 
Jehangir subsequently regarded the woman 
for whom he had incurred so much guilt, and 
on his sudden and extraordinary relapse into 
all the wild abandonment of his former passion, 
it is unnecessary to dwell. Suffice it to say, 
that after the lapse of some years tho emperor 
espoused tbe aspiring beauty, whose embraces 
he had bought with blood. The name of the 
enslaver of tho Conqueror of the World was 
changed to Noor Malial, Light of the Harem. 
At a later period her name was again changed 
by royal edict to Noor Jehan, Light of tho 
World; and to distinguish her from other 
inmates of the seraglio, she was always ad- 
dressed by the title of empress. Thencefor- 
ward her influence was unbounded. Her 
family were raised to the highest offices and 
distinctions. Her father became vizier, and 
her two brothers were raised to the rank of 
omrahs. The history of Noor Jehan — of her 
intrigues and triumphs, her crimes and her 
misfortunes — is full of interest ; but to pursue 
it further would not be compatible with either 
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the limits or the object of this work. One 
event, immediately relating to that object, 
must not be passed over. It was in the reign 
of Jehangir that an English ambassador, Sir 
Thomas Roe, deputed by James I., arrived at 
the Mogul court, in the hope of securing 
protection to the English in the commerce 
which they were carrying on with India. 
Little, however, was effected by the ambassa- 
dor, although his reception was courteous and 
magnificent. 

The latter yearn of Jehangir’s reign were 
attended by many vicissitudes of fortune, of 
which the haughty and vindictive character of 
his empress, and the rebellious spirit of his 
sons, were among the principal causes. The 
death of the emperor made way for the suc- 
cession of his son, Shah Jehan, who commenced 
his reign by a liberal use of the bow-string and 
the dagger. Resolved, like Macbeth, to secure 
the throne, he was more successful than that 
usurper in carrying his resolution into effect ; 
and, with the exception of himself and his sons, 
all the male posterity of the house of Timour 
were disposed of. Yet the reign of Shah 
Jehan was at an early period disturbed by 
disaffection. An able and ambitious general, 
named Lodi, who held the chief command in 
the Deccan, had manifested reluctance to ac- 
knowledge the claims of Shah Jehan, and it 
became necessary to employ force to produce 
conviction of the rightfulness of the emperor’s 
title. Lodi yielded to this argument, and ten- 
dering submission, was apparently forgiven. 
His pardon was even sealed by an appointment 
to a provincial government, but being ordered 
to attend at court, his reception there was 
accompanied by such studied insult, that an 
affray took place in the Toyal presence ; swords 
were unsheathed, and Lodi and his relatives 
fled. He took the road to the Deccan, where 
he had previously established an interest. 
Thither he was followed by the emperor at 
the head of an immense army. After a variety 
of operations in different quarters, the impe- 
rial arms were everywhere successful, and 
Lodi,- having experienced innumerable disas- 
ters, died, with the few followers that still 
adhered to him, in an encounter prompted by 
the energy of despair. The emperor continued 
to prosecute the war in the Deccan ; but the 
ravages of the sword were but a small part of 
the calamities which that unhappy country was 
destined to bear. A severe drought produced 
famine — famine was followed by pestilence, 
and the dreadful mortality which ensued pro- 
bably hastened the termination of hostilities. 
During his progress homeward, Shah Jehan 
took possession of several fortresses, and ex- 
torted money or an acknowledgment of his 
supremacy, as well as a promise of tribute, 
from the princes through whose dominions he 
passed. 

In following the history of the Mogul em- 
pire, an incident which occurred in the reign 
of Shah Jehan directs attention to a Euro- 
pean nation which for a time acted a conspi- 


cuous part in India. The governor of Bengal 
complained to the emperor that he was 
annoyed by a set of “European idolaters,” 
who had been permitted to establish them- 
selves at Hooghly, for the purposes of trade, 
but who, instead of adhering strictly to the 
business of merchants, had fortified them- 
selves, and become so insolent as to commit 
acts of violence on the subjects of the empire. 
These “ European idolaters " were the Portu- 
guese, to whose extraordinary career of dis- 
covery and conquest it will now be proper to 
advert. Their discoveries received the first 
impulse from Henry, the fifth son of John, 
the first king of Portugal of that name. 
Under his auspices, several expeditions were 
fitted out for exploring the coast of Africa and 
the adjacent seas. The first discovery was not 
very important, but was sufficient to afford 
encouragement and stimulate to perseverance. 
It consisted of the little island of Puerto 
Santo, so named from its having been dis- 
covered on the festival of All-Saints. This 
was in the year 1418. In the following year 
the adventurers were farther rewarded by the 
discovery of Madeira. For more than half a 
century the voyages of the Portuguese were 
continued in the Bame direction, but in general 
without more important results than occa- 
sional additions to the small stock of geogra- 
phical knowledge then existing. Little pro- 
gress seemed to have been made towards the 
attainment of the grand object of these enter- 
prises— viz., the discovery of a new route to 
India — till the latter end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Bartholomew Dias eclipsed the 
fame of all preceding navigators, by bis suc- 
cess in reaching the southernmost point of 
Africa, and in doubling the famous promon- 
tory called by himself Cabo Tormontoso, the 
Cape of Storms, but more happily qnd perma- 
nently designated by his sovereign, Cabo de 
Bona Esperanza, the Cape of Good Hope. 
Emanuel, the successor of John of Portugal, 
proceeded in the steps of his predecessor. An 
expedition was fitted out in furtherance of the 
object in view, and committed to the care of 
Yasco de Gama. It sailed from Lisbon on 
the 9th of July, 1497, doubled the Cape on 
the 20th of November following, and finally 
reached Calicut; thus achieving the triumph 
so long and so anxiously sought. The admiral 
was forthwith introduced to the native prince, 
a Hindoo, called by the Portuguese historians 
Zamorin, by native authorities, Samiri ; and 
after a short stay, marked by alternations of 
friendliness and hostility, set sail on his return 
to Portugal, where he was received with .the 
honours which he had so well earned. 

The Portuguese returned, and received per- 
mission to cany on the operations of com- 
merce. But disputes soon arose, and acts of 
violence were committed on both sides. The 
power and influence of the Portuguese, how- 
ever, continued to extend, and the assistance 
afforded by them to the neighbouring King of 
Cochin, in his quarrel with the Zamorin, .was. 
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rewarded by permission to erect a fort for 
their protection within the territories of the 
former prince. Thus was laid the foundation 
of the Portuguese dominion in the East. An 
attempt to obtain possession of Calicut failed. 
Against Goa the invaders were more success- 
ful. That city was taken by storm; and 
although subsequently retaken by a native 
force, was again captured by the Portuguese, 
and became the seat of their government, the 
capital of their Indian dominions, and the see 
of an archbishop — the primate of the Indies. 

The Portuguese were not slow in improving 
the advantages which they had gained. They 
claimed the dominion of the Indian seas, ex- 
tended their commerce into every part of the 
East, established numerous factories and forts 
for its management and protection, and waged 
destructive wars — sometimes in maintaining 
what they had acquired, sometimes in endea- 
vouring to add to their power. 

At Hooghly they appear to have established 
themselves with their usual views, and they 
probably exhibited their accustomed insolence 
and violence. Shah Jehan entertained no 
affection for them, having, when engaged in 
rebellion against his father, been personally 
offended by the commander of the Portuguese 
force at Hooghly. The taunt was treasured 
up, and the complaint of the governor of 
Hooghly afforded an opportunity of showing 
that it was not forgotten. The emperor's 
orders on the occasion were not more brief 
than decisive : — “ Expel these idolaters from 
my dominions," was the imperial mandate. 
The subahdar, to whom it waB addressed, lost 
no time in acting upon it. He proceeded to 
attack the Portuguese factory, and a practi- 
‘ cable breach being effected, the place was car- 
•y assault. The Portuguese defended 
' jea with courage, and after the enemy 
the town, continued to fight under 
: * the bouses ; but being no match for 
assailants in point of numbers, they were 

impelled, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
make terms, to lay down their arms, and trust 
to the clemency of the victor. Their fate was 
better than might have been anticipated, for 
the conqueror spared their lives, and contented 
himself with wreaking bis wrath on their 
numerous images, which were forthwith broken 
down and destroyed. The affair was altogether 
trivial, and would deserve no notice, but as 
being the first instance in which the arms of 
the Mogul were directed against Europeans 
in the East. 

In other quarters Shah Jehan carried on 
warlike operations upon a larger Beale. Pro- 
fessing the opinion that “ it is not enough for 
a great prince to transmit to his posterity the 
dominions only which he has received from his 
fathers,” he proceeded to manifest a practical 
adherence to it by taking measures for the 
subjugation of the Deccan. An immense force 
was collected and divided into several armies, 
destined to execute the ambitious orders of the 
emperor. 


Those orders were marked by the most 
reckless disregard of human suffering. Tho 
country was delivered over to fire, and the 
people to the sword. One hundred and fif- 
teen towns and castles were taken in the 
couvse of a year, and tho kings of Bcejapoor 
and Golconda, unable to offer any effective 
resistance, were compelled to propitiate tho 
emperor by the most humiliating submission. 
They renounced their rank ns sovereign 
princes, and received commissions from the 
emperor, constituting them hereditary gover- 
nors of their own dominions. In all their 
public acts they were to acknowledge tho em- 
peror and his successors as lords paramount, 
and to designate themselves the humble sub- 
jects of the Emperor of tho Moguls. Tribute, 
under such circumstances, was not to be for- 
gotten, and large annual payments were stipu- 
lated for, the first of them to take place on 
signing the treaty. 

But tho Deccan was not to enjoy any long 
interval of peace. A Persian, named Mir 
Jumla, who had acquired considerable wealth 
by trading in diamonds, became a resident at 
the court of Kootb, sovereign of Golconda, 
and ultimately obtained the highest command 
there. In that capacity he had conducted a 
war of several years’ duration in the Carnatic, 
where he had gathered spoil of immense value. 
Dissatisfied with his sovereign Kootb, Mir 
Jumla threw himself upon Aurungzebe, son of 
Shab Jehan, who then commanded for his 
father in the Deccan. The desertion of Jumla 
was followed by the imprisonment of his son, 
and the confiscation of so much of his wealth 
as was within reach. Jumla, who had ac- 
quired the confidence of Aurungzebe, there- 
upon exerted his influence with the prince to 
bring about a war with Kootb. Aurungzebe 
warmly pressed the same views upon the em- 
peror, whose consent to commence hostilities 
was readily obtained. The command of tho 
expedition was intrusted to Mohammed, Au- 
rungzebe’s eldest son. Kootb being wholly 
unprepared for war, became alarmed, and 
sought to save himself by concessions, but 
those which he was prepared to yield fell 
short of the demands of his invaders. Mo- 
hammed thereupon entered Hydrabad, and 
the scene so often acted under Mahometan 
conquerors was repeated. Fire and massacre 
raged through the city, and the activity of the 
first of these agents disappointed in a great 
degree the appetite of the conquerors for plun- 
der. So rapid was the progress of the flames, 
that nothing was saved except such articles as 
were indestructible even by fire. Similar hor- 
rors followed at the. old city of Golconda, 
whither Kootb had retreated, and which was 
entered by Mohammed shortly after. Kootb 
waB now at the mercy of his conqueror, and 
it is safd that he was only saved from death 
by the beauty of his daughter, whom, amidst 
these scenes of blood and slaughter, Moham- 
med married. 

The termination of the war . afforded the 
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Deccan but a brief period of repose. In the 
following: year the dependent king of Beejapoor 
died. The vacant throne was tilled without 
referenco to the emperor, and tlio omission 
of this ceremony was deemed a fit occasion for 
again consigning the Deccan to the horrors 
of war. The command of tho invading force 
was given nominally to Jumla, who had esta- 
blished himself in high favour, but was actually 
possessed by Aurungzebe. Victory again at- 
tended the armies of tho emperor. The prin- 
cipal fortresses were, in rapid succession, 
reduced, and the offending king constrained 
to suo for peace, at tho expense of any sacri- 
fice that tho caprice of his conquerors might 
demand. 

The court' and empire of Shah Jelian were 
now about to be agitated by extraordinary 
events. The atrocious care which Shall Jehan 
had taken to preserve the throne to his own 
family, did not sccuro him in tho tranquil 
occnpation of it. He had four sons, named 
Dam, Shooja, Aurungzebe, and Morad. The 
emperor being afflicted with serious illness, 
the exercise or the government dovolrcd upon 
Para. An edict, directing that the seal of 
Dam should be considered as valid as that 
of the emperor, had been issued some time 
before the latter became incapacitated for rule, 
but until that period Dam made no use of this 
extraordinary power. The illness of the empe- 
ror, however, accelerated a crisis which had 
long been in preparation. Dam issued an 
order, forbidding, under pain of death, all 
intercourse with his brothers on the existing 
state of affairs. Their agents at court were 
imprisoned, their papers seized, and the pro- 
perty in their handB attached. His brothers, 
on their parts, were not idle. Shooja, the 
second, was administering the government of 
Bengal. Aurungzebe was in tho Deccan ; 
Morad, in Guzerat. Each on receiving intel- 
ligence of his father’s illness assigned to him- 
self the crown. Shooja was the first to advance 
towards the capital. The emperor, however, 
recovered, and Dara, with a propriety of 
feeliug not common in the East, returned the 
government into his hands. Shooja's plans 
were not disconcerted by the change. Affect- 
ing to disbelieve the report of tho emperor’s 
recovery, he advanced, but it was to his own 
■ discomfiture. He was met by a force com- 
manded by Soliman, the son of Dara, aud 
entirely defeated. 

Aurungzebe was less precipitate. He paused 
to make his blow more sure. He levied forces, 
but not, ho professed, to promote any ambi- 
tious designs of his own. With characteristic 
craftiness, he assured his brother Morad, that 
his own views were directed to heaven, and 
not to a throne ; but Dara, he declared, was 
unfit for sovereignty, while Shooja was a 
heretic, and consequently unworthy of the 
crown. Under these circumstances, he was 
anxious to assist Morad in ascending the 
throne, after which he should retire to spend 
the remainder of liis life in the exercise of 


.dovotion, • Morad was entirely deceived by 
these professions, and a junction of their forces 
was determined upon. While Aurungzebe was 
waiting for tho arrival of Morad, he learnt 
that an immense force, under a distinguished 
Rajpoot commander, had advanced to oppose 
him. Had Aurungzebe been then attacked, 
his defeat would have been almost certain ; 
but he was saved by the absurd vanity of tho 
Rajpoot general, who waited for the junction 
of tho brothers, that he might in one day 
triumph over two imperial princes. That 
triumph was denied him, for after a long aud 
murderous conflict, he quitted the field a van- 
quished man, though exhibiting to the last 
abundant and extravagant proofh of his own 
contempt of danger. 

The result of tho battle excited great alarm 
in the court of Shah J ehan. Shooja, ever since 
his defeat, had been besieged by Soliman, the 
son of Dara, in a fortress to which ho had re- 
treated ; lint as the combination of Aurungzebe 
and Morad seemed likely to afford sufficient 
occupation to the emperor and his forces, it 
was deemed expedient to bring the war with 
Shooja to ns speedy a termination as possible. 
Ho was accordingly reinstated in the govern- 
ment of Bengal, on giving a solemn promise 
to abstain from concerting his power into the 
means of attacking his sovereign. The army 
under Soliman, being thus set at liberty, 
marched to effect a junction with another 
commanded by Dara, which was advancing 
against tho rebel brothers, Aurungzebe and 
Morad. Dara liad fortified himself, about 
twenty miles from Agra,, in a position from, 
which it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
dislodge him ; but a traitor within the camp 
suggested to Aurungzebe a circuitous move- 
ment towards Agra, which wns adopted, the 
tents, baggage, and artillery of his army being 
left to deceive their opponents. It was not 
till the rebels were in fall march to Agra that 
Dara became aware of the artifice which had 
been practised. He succeeded, however, in 
intercepting their progress; but a trial of 
strength was now inevitable, although it was 
important to Dara to postpone a battle till 
the arrival of his son Soliman, who was ad- 
vancing to join him with the flower of the 
imperial army. The conflict which took place 
wns obstinate, and the result for a long time 
doubtful. Ultimately the victory was decided 
by one of those accidents whichhave so often 
determined the fate of armies and of nations. 
Dara, from some cause, dismounted from an 
elephant which bad borne him throughout the 
day ; and his remaining troops, seeing the ele- 
phant retreating with the imperial standard, 
aud missing the prince from the situation 
which he had previously occupied, concluded 
that he was Blain. Dara mounted a horse, 
but it was only to discover that he was de-- 
serted by his followers, who, becoming panic- 
struck by the supposed loss of their general, 
had precipitately fled. Thus A , .-urrebe be- 
came master of a field ■ lire,"’ 
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lio lmd fomul liimncir scarcely able to maintain 
tlio content. The army of Atittiiig*«lK< 
onco been paved from imminent destruction 
by tbo infntuntion of tlm Ii.nj|>ool general, in 
allowing bin junction with tin; army of Mornd. 
Tho combined forces of tbo roliel brother* Wi-r»- 
now, to nil npprnrnnco, preserved from n *i«nb 
jar fnto by tbu innbilily of Solitiiaii to efiVct n 
timely junction with hi* father Darn. 

Tho next object of Aurungmdv. won to obtain 
porsepsion of tlio perron of Id* father. A long 
series of stratagem mid connter-otratngi-m was 
ployed between tlio emperor nml hi* non, who 
nought hi* throne. Tho inttcr, bring the 
greater artist, ultimately triumphed. An- 
rungzclio tlien saluted Mornd empntor, and 
gravely rolicited permisrinn to make a pil- 
grimage to Mecca. Mornd, who at last began 
to discern tho real view* of hi* hypocritical 
brother, wn* not di-inclinrd to Ik* relieved 
from his presence ; and, after mmu feigned 
reluctance, gave tlio required consent. 

Aurungzclic pretended to make preparation* 
for hi* journey ; it was never commenced ; 
and cacli of tlio brothers, inlely confederate* 
in crime, and still ostensibly warm friend*, 
turned all ills thought* to tlio discovery of 
means for destroying tlio other. Tbo superior 
genius of Aurungzcbo for intrigue- again in- 
sured his success. Mornd was seized and 
placed under restraint. The time had now 
arrived when Aurungzcbo thought it safe and 
expedient to appropriate that prize which lie 
had so long coveted. A body of those con- 
venient friends who arc never wanting to the 
favourites of fortune— who watch tho slightest 
intimation of a desire, and stand obsequiously 
ready to anticipate tho wishes of tlioso on 
whoso favour they live— besought Aurmigzuhc 
to crown his possession of imperial power by 
-tlio assumption of tho imperial title, lie 
• - grieved and almost offended by tlio 
-jal, but not to disappoint tlio wishes of 
who loved him, ho finally accepted the 
■ur thus thrust upon him. llis npcont to 
- throno was not marked by any pompous 
ceremonial, for Aurungzebo affected to despise 
magnificence, _ and ins contempt for display 
■was, at this time, strengthened by tho know- 
ledge that his finances wero not in n condition 
to hear any extraordinary charge. 

Shall Jelian and Morad, his youngest son, 
were now prisoners of Aurungzobe. Dam, 
the rightful heir to tho throno, wa 3 flying 
ingloriously to tho boundaries of tlio ompiro 
before the arms of Aurungzebo. Soliman, the 
son of Data, having been abandoned by tlio 
greater part of his once fine nrmy, found a 
precarious refuge with tlio cliiof of a small 
state near the source of the Ganges. Shoojn, 
the second son of Shah Johan, alone remained 
in a condition to offor any effective resistance 
to the actual possessor of the throne of Delhi. 
The rich and populous districts of Bengal 
afforded ample means for recruiting the loss 
which Shooja had sustained in his conflict with 
Soliman. To gain time for tho purpose, he 
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had recoiir*- 1 ** to •li*>-iinnlalinn. Hint i.M*r» 
failing ingredient of Oriental policy. H<* r-m- 
gtaltilalcd AnrtmgZ'-l>" on hi* a'tninlng tlm 
Uitotir, an 1 rnliriiril a r>)ntiu**i‘>n continuing 
iiim in tlm gnvi-rntnctit of It-ngal. Arnng- 
*e tm, though im did not grant what war n*V*-d, 
met tlm overture* of Hw>j« with great cour- 
tesy, Mid both priii"*-* worn profit'*- in profes- 
sions by which nritlmr w a* derived. At 
length Shooja lo**k thn field at tim h'ft'l of a 
titiumrou* army, and mwl.eij on the capital. 
Having p-t*.*r*l Allahabad, h» took up a 
Strong pn.jtinn nl»ut thirty mil*-* distant from 
that city, where bt> await'd tlm approach of 
Arnungselm. That wary grt.rr.il wn* iti n«* 
haste, ftir In* did not derirr t*t bring ll.*- enemy 
t*> action till tlm arrival of hi« eon M‘'hsmm*'J, 
who wa« advancing from the north with rein* 
f«rc*-mml* ; but, on receiving this an-e-rioti 
of (tmiglh, Im m«v*-l forward with C'.derily, 
ami the fata of tlm empire was p1v:*-d on the 
!■ «un of n battle. On Urn firet iiay of tlm e»:i- 
flie.t, tlm overling clov'd without any d"<ri«iv* 
advantage on either r.'olr. On the fallowing 
day victory peejned aleiut to crown tlm arn.i 
of Aurungzr.be, wli'-n an unrip—: -m l act of 
treachery threw hi* army into confu*i’<ri. 

Jeswunt Singh, tin- llajp-nt rhi*-f whom 
insane vanity had formerly 1*1 to hi* defeat 
by the combined fnrt>~< of Aurungzebo and 
Morad, bad made hi* je-ac*.- with tlio former 
prince, and on this occasion hi.* troop* were 
nrrayed in tlm cause of the new emp'-ror. Ho 
nceivt-d orders to advance, and he made a 
show of obeying them ; but at a critiral mo- 
ment of tbo battle, when victory seemed within 
the grasp of Aurungzr.be, and when relmt 
was min, tho IJnjpont cornmamlrr retired witli 
all hi* force. To aggravate tho olivet of hi* 
secession, ho fell suddenly* on the rear of hi* 
allies, seizing tlio baggage and putting to tbo 
sword tho women, with whom the movements 
of an Eastern army arc encumbered. Panic, 
80 easily * propagated through an Oriental 
army, began to take place, and, hut for tho 
firmness ol Auningzebe, would soon have de- 
cided tho question of victory or defeat. Ho 
remained seated on an elephant apparently re- 
gardless or unconscious of the danger which 
menaced him. A personal conflict between 
tho brother competitor* for tho empire was 
averted by an officer of Aurungzebo, who 
nislicd before that prince, disabling the ele- 
phant on which Siionja was mounted, so ns to 
render him umiianTigcablo. Tlio place of 
Siiooja was immediately taken by one of his 
chiefs, who ndvanced against Aunmgzebe on 
an elephant, and by theviolenco of the shock 
threw that of tlio emperor on bis knees, a po- 
sition from which the animal was with diffi- 
culty recovered. For n moment the firmness 
of the usurper seemed to desert him. He bad 
ono foot placed ready to alight, wlion ho was 
recalled to a sense of his situation by the em- 
phatic exclamation of an officer : “ Stop — you 
descend from the throne." Aurungzebe re- 
gained his plnco, and tlio fight continued. His 
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elephant- showing a disposition to turn, Au- 
rungzebe ordered his feet to bo locked, and in 
this position the emperor sustained the thick- 
est of the fight. Shooja committed the error 
which had been fatal to Dara, and from which 
Aurungzebc was only preserved by the stern 
warning of a follower. When his clophant 
could not he moved forward he descended, and 
mounted a horfo which was brought on the 
emergency. The appearance of the elephant 
with the empty castle, gave rise to a report 
that Shooja had fallen, and flight became uni- 
versal. Aurimgzebo was unable to pursuo his 
victory, bnt lie remained master of the field. 
In tho night, however, his ally, the Rajpoot 
chief, returned and plundered the camp. This 
act of aggression was chastised in the morning ; 
but though in the scrambling conflict which en- 
sued fortune went against the rajah, he was nble 
to carry away his booty, lie bad thu further 
consolation of a temporary enjoyment of the 
distinction of a conqueror, for ho presented 
himself before the walls of Agra, and boasted 
that ho had defeated the emperor. Tho delu- 
sion was dissipated by tho appearance of Au- 
rungzebe, who entered Agra amid many mani- 
festations of humility and Bclf-dcuial. His 
father was within its walls, and, on his account, 
his filial piety silenced tho guns which wuuld 
otherwise have celebrated his entrance. “ It 
was not fit," he said, “ to triumph in the cars 
of a father over the defeat of his son." 

Shooja fled in the direction of Bengal, pur- 
sued by Mohammed, at tho head of a consi- 
derable force, against which the former was 
unable to bear up. Shooja, therefore, con- 
tinued to retreat, till an extraordinary incident 
for a time changed the aspect of affairs, and 
afforded him hope of better fortune. Before 
the war Mohammed had been ennmoured of 
one of the daughters of Shooja. An overture 
of marriage lmd been made and accepted, but 
the breach between the imperial brothers had 
prevented its being carried into effect. Mo- 
hammed's passion seemed to have passed 
away ; but while engaged in pursuing tho 
retreating army of Shooja, he received a letter 
from the object of hia attachment, lamenting 
the unhappy dissensions between her father 
and the man who had been destined for her 
husband. This letter had tho effect of re- 
viving the affection of Mohammed in all its 
former strength. Tho prince at once aban- 
doned the cause of his father, and passed over 
to Shooja. He had calculated upon being fol- 
lowed by n large part of his army, but in this 
he was disappointed. Ho obtained tho hand 
of her for whom ho had sacrificed his position 
as the heir of Aurungzebe, and tho nuptial 
celebrations were joyous and magnificent; but 
calamity was approaching with rapid stops, 
and the ruin of Mohammed followed hard on 
the indulgence of his passion. Tho detestable 
policy of Aurungzebe discovered the means of 
alienating tho nffectious of Shooja from his 
son-in-law, and they were employed with his 
usual precision and success. A letter was ad- 


dressed by Aurungzebe to Molianimt-d, appa- 
rently in answer to one from tho prince to tho 
emperor. The letter adverted in termB of 
mild reproof to tho conduct of Mohammed ; 
his alleged professions of repentance were 
noticed in languago of pardon and approba- 
tion ; and the execution of certain designs, 
which were only darkly alluded to, was laid 
down ns an indispensable condition of complete 
forgiveness. The letter was placed by Shooja 
in the hands of Mohammed, who disavowed 
having entered into any correspondence with 
his father ; but Shoojn could not prevail upon 
himself to yield belief to l»is protestations, and 
ho dismissed the prince from his court. The 
infliction of perpetual imprisonment, or of sum- 
mary death, would have been in perfect ac- 
cordance with the received practice of the 
East ; hut Shooja not only suffered Moham- 
med to depart, and to take with him liis wife, 
bnt also a vast amount of treasure, with which 
the munificence of tho monnrch had endowed 
hia daughter. The banished pair proceeded to 
the camp, in which, a short timo before, Mo- 
hnmmod had held tho chief command, but 
whero now, though ho was received with the 
honours duo to his rank, the troops by whom 
he was surrounded were rnther his keepers 
than his guards. Ho was placed in confine- 
ment at Gwalior, and whether ho was ever 
permitted to emerge from his prison-house 
appears doubtful. But it is certain that ho 
never again attained any portion of power, and 
that ho died in obsenrity and neglect. 

Shoojn, who, Binco the fatal conflict with 
tho army of Aurungzebc, lind been constantly 
retreating, was at last compelled to quit his 
own dominions ami seek safety in Arracan ; 
but even there bo wns still pursued by the 
mnehinations of his implacable .brother. Shooja 
had carried with him considerable treasure, 
and this added to his danger, by exciting tho 
cupidity of the rajah with whom ho had sought 
refuge. A pretext for violence wns rondily 
found, and, under tho combined influehce of 
avarice and fear, Shooja and his two sons were 
murdered. His wifo destroyed herself, nnd 
two of his daughters followed her oxnmple ; 
n third was forced into a tnarriago with tho 
rajah, but survived tho closing calamities of 
her house but a short timo. 

Darn, after his defeat, wandored for a timo 
in various directions, apparently without any 
fixed purpose. In Gtizorat he, after n time, 
obtained assistance, which enabled him again 
to place himself at tho head of an army ; and 
having opened a correspondence with Jeswunt 
Singh, tho Hindoo rajah — who, notwithstand- 
ing liis recent treachery, appears to have ob- 
tained tho emperor’s pardon, and to have 
been left in possession of his power, — “ !n( ' * 
person intimated his intention of deserting 
Aurungzobo in tho hour of danger, and 
Dara to hasten and support his dele ^ 
Dara’s evil fortune or want of 
this, as on so mnny other occMh"* . ... ar. 

Ho waited to augment his ft- ■ ■ 
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sicbo, having overcome Hltoojn, im« left at 
leisure lo direct hie armies against his elder 
brother. 

Dam bad fortified himself in a strong p*"i- 
linn near Ajmere. To ilislmlg** him was ft 
difficult, if not an inipraclirabln tub, mid 
Aurungzalx*, ns u«unl, thought trendiery ft 
bettor weapon tlmn those upon which more 
high-minded warriors depend. Two rhmf*, 
who lmd previously been adherent" of Darn, 
now held commands in the army of Aiming- 
r.oho. At the nnggc.ition of that prince, they 
addressed ft letter to Darn, offering to renew 
their former allegiance to him, and promising 
to mnrcli over to his camp at Minrisu the nest 
morning. Dam wan warned not to It tint to 
this overture, hut the warning was vain. 11** 
ordered that admission should be given to the 
expected deserters, mnl at the appointed time 
they commenced tin: anticipated movement. 
To countenance the delusion, the artillery* of 
Aurungzcbo opened a fire upon them, but 
with powder only. On reaching the i ntranc** 
to tho camp the mask was thrown off— some- 
what earlier, perhaps, than was intended, in 
consequence of the suspicions of one of Darn's 
officers, who required thu strangers to stop 
till ho should he satisfied of their real designs. 
Tho unwelcome challenge was answered by an 
arrow which pierced tho heart of tho cautious 
officer, niul a contest hand to iinml then com- 
menced. The assailants gained the summit of 
a mountain nt tho back of Dam's camp, aud 
from this elevation cast down stones nnd frag- 
ments of rock upon their enemies beneath, 
while Aurungzebo, with his whole lino nil- 
vanccd in tho front. Confusion raged through- 
out tho camp, and panic, that mighty con- 
queror of armed hosts, did its work. Dam's 
loss is said to have amounted to four thousand, 
while that of Aurungzcbo did not exceed two 
hundred. 

Dam was onco more a wanderer without a 
"•ng-placc, and for a time was subjected to 
'■■t inconceivable distress. IIo meditated 
,’ug into Persia, but the severe illness of 
; wife, which rendared her removal impos- 
sible, and his reliance upon tho friendship of 
a chief whom ho lmd twico saved from death 
when judicially condemned, delayed his pur- 
pose. Tho sultana died, and Dam proposed 
to carry into execution his contemplated flight 
into Persia. After proceeding a short distnneo 
ho perceived tho obliged and grateful chief 
with whom ho had lately sojourned following 
him nt the head of a largo body of horse. 
Dam at first supposed that this was an escort 
of honour ; hut he was soon undeceived by 
finding himself surrounded, disarmed, and 
hound. He was thus carried to Delhi, and, 
after being paraded ignominiously through the 
city, was thrown into prison. There, nftcr a 
brief interval, he was murdered. It is not 
undeserving of mention that the treacherous 
chief, who had delivered his benefactor to 
captivity and death, did cot lose his just re- 
ward. Having narrowly escaped death from 
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tlm indignation r.f the pop!*! ft', tho gat*--! of 
Drlhi, when returning from hi* Atrocious 
errand, he was Iras fortunate on approaching 
his own government. Wing *Wn bv lb 1 - coun- 
try people when only ft abort distance from 
it* boundaries. 

The <i>rurr*'iire nf th***-. evens* was Mil**ri"r 
to the death of Hbwja, which bfti been already 
noticed. Soliman, tile *«n of D.ara, had f.*r a 
time found an niylunt with the ftajsb of }>*-ri- 
it-sgliur. J’ut the rajah bad bis prire, and 
Aurungzcbo was willing to pay it. Soliman, 
ntvarr r*f th* negotiation, eft-1- nv««r*-d to ei. 
rap** lb** f\t« prepared for him by flight to the 
northward : but, losing Ids wav in tho moun- 
tainous country, h<* fell Into th*- hands of Ids 
le-lraver, by whom fi<* forthwith trans- 
ferred l*i tie* U-mb-r ear- of AutungfAw-. 

Tin* eottr-o of evruts relievo-! A n run grebe 
from another ►mmv of dbqui-t. After an 
imprisonment of more than r*-vrri ycar-t, his 
father died, llois leaving th** tnurj*-:r without 
a competitor. From the age which hhah 
.lihan ha-1 n'.'.ftin*-*!, his death could not be 
regarded as a remarkftb!** event : but th** clia- 
racterof Ids son was »ni-h as to c luntenanr-i 
Mispicion that nature lift*! not b*-*-n b ft entirely 
to perform her own work. 

Aurtmgrobe svai now t!.« undisputed master 
of a vast empire; but ft new jwwrrwas riring 
in the Deccan, which was destined to occupy 
a prominent place in the hi-tory **1 India. 
The MnlunttftS consisted of reveral trihi-i of 
inonntaineeri, whom origin nnd early hi-'torv 
partake of that obscurity which bangs over 
Hindoo antiquity. At this period they were 
brought into notice by thu appearance among 
them of ono of those remarkable men whoso 
ambition nml success astonish nnd afilict the 
world. Tim name of this Mahratta leader wan 
Rcvnjco, His father, named Khalijce, had 
been a successful a*lvcnturer, who, tlmugh of 
humble origin, bail played an important part 
in tho intrigues and warn of the Deccan. 
Sovajco was linm amid the storms of war, nnd 
during Ids childhood, was frequently in danger 
of falling into tlio bands of enemies. Under 
these circumstances bis education compre- 
hended little more than instruction in liorsc- 
mnnship, and in tiie use of tho various wea- 
pons employed in the Deccan, in which accom- 
plishments he acquired considerable skill and 
activity ; but be imbibed at tiic same time n 
deep attachment to his native superstitions, 
nnd n determined hatred of the Mahometans. 
His chosen associates wero persons of wild 
nnd lawless habits, and scandal attributed to 
him participation in tho profits of gang-rob- 
bers. But ins ambition soon nimed nt higher 
objects. Tho unsettled state of tho country 
favoured his views, and his operations were so 
cautiously conducted ns to attract little notice, 
till lie had possessed himself of a considerable 
territory, nnd presented an appearance suffi- 
ciently formidable to control the jealousy of 
his neighbours. When Aurnngzebe entered 
tbo Deccan, he opened a correspondence with 
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Fevajw, but bath otto well ]»crfoi*t masters 
nf rvorv description of jToHtic.il intrigue, that 
neither succeeded in gaining any nil vantage. 
Suvnjee continued to pursue liin own object* 
by bis own mean* until the government of 
iVejajv'nr deemed it necearary to make an 
active effort to Milxluc bint. An expedition wa* 
despatched for the purpose, but Scvnjee dis- 
posed of it* commander in a manner perfectly 
characteristic. He affected alarm, and pro- 
j>n»ed MibmisMmi. A lirahmin, in the service 
of hi* Mahometan enemy, was accordingly 
despatched to confer with him. To thin per- 
ron f>evajc<* enlarged on bis own devotion to 
the Hindoo faith, on the exertion* lie bad 
made in it* cau«e, and those which be still 
meditated; the effect of the«c topic* on the 
Ttmliniin being aided by large present*, ami 
still larger prnmbcs. Hy the united influence 
nf the-e motives, the pious lirahmin was ro 
overcome as to be indue d to suggest a plan 
for getting rid of bis employer. Tins was 
eagerly embraced by Fevnjre, and the con- 
ference broke tip. The d<Mt< <1 object, was to 
l** effected by prevailing upon Afr.ool Khan, 
the Mahometan general, to afford tfcvaje-.: an 
interview, each to be attended by only a ‘ingle 
follower ; and the worthy lirahmin found little 
difficulty in tatraying his mv-tcr int i the 
snare. At the appointed time Kovajei* jire- 
jnrvd himself for the holy work which In- was 
about to execute by the ceremonies of religion 
and the rolaeo of maternal approbation. He 
performed his nbbilions with peculiar rare, 
and. laying his head at his mother's feet, lie- 
sought lwr lib>»ing. Thus morally armed for 
the conflict, he did not, however, neglect to 
provide himself with the more substantial 
requisites of success and safety. To ajqiear- 
ance liis covering wan only a turban and n 
cotton gown, but beneath he wore a steel-clmin 
cap and steel armour. 'Within hi* right sleeve 
lie placed a crooked dagger, called, in the 
language of the country, a scorpion ; and on 
the fingers of his left hand n treacherous wea- 
pon called a tiger's claw, which ow-ist-s of 
three crooked blades of small dimension*, the 
whole being easily concealed in a half-closed 
band. Thus accoutred lie slowly advanced to 
the place of meeting. Tiie Khan bad arrived 
before him, and Sevajco, as he approached, 
frequently stopped, as though under the influ- 
ence of alarm. To assure him, the armed 
attendant of the Mahometan general was, by 
the contrivance of the friendly Brahmin, re- 
moved to a few paces distant front his master, 
and the latter approaching Sevajco, the con- 
ference commenced by the ordinary ceremonial 
of an embrace. The Mahrntta prepared to 
mako the most of his opportunity, and struck 
the tiger's claw into the body of the Khan, 
following the blow by another from his dagger. 
The Khan drew his sword and made a cut at 
his a«sa“sin, but it fell harmless upon the con- 
cealed nnnour. Sevajee’s follower rushed, to 
his support, and a preconcerted signal being 
given, a body of troops attacked tbosc of his 
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adversary, who bad been ntalioned at a little 
distance, and who, being unprepared for such 
an nttack, found themselves exjiosed to ah 
enemy before they could stand to their anus. 
The victory enriched Sevajco with a vast 
amount of jdunder, 1ml this was little com* 
nared with the ncccs-ion of reputation which 
lie owed to it, — the prqiclratinn of successful 
treachery being, in Mahrntta estimation, tlio 
highest exercise of human genius. 

Sevnjee was not always cqunlly fortunate, 
and a succession of disasters at length com- 
pelled him to tender his submission to Aurung- 
r.cbe. It was graciously received, and Sova- 
jee was invited to Delhi ; tho invitation being 
accompanied by a promise, by no means un- 
necessary, of permission to return to tlio 
Deccan. Upon tlio faith of this be proceeded 
to Delhi, but bis reception was unsatisfactory, 
and having expressed some indignation, it was 
intimated that the emperor for tlio fuluro 
declined seeing him at court. Ho was subse- 
quently placed under some degree of restraint, 
but be rurcceded in outwitting bis keepers and 
effecting hi- escape. 

Sevajco now applied himself with bis usual 
energy to the tad: of more effectually csta- 
bl'e-liing bis power nnd influence, lly a series 
of intrigues lie procured from Aurungzcbe a 
recognition of bis title of rajah, and various 
favours for his son ; nnd be availed himself of 
the opportunity afforded by n period of com- 
parative leisure to revise and complete tho 
internal arrangements of his government. His 
inactivity Formed to favour tlio belief that be 
was satisfied with what lie possessed, nnd would 
now settle down into a quiet dependent or tho 
Mogul emperor. Tho«c, however, who enter- 
tained this belief were deceived. Ilis wnrliko 
habits were soon resumed ; several imjiortant 
places were taken, nnd Surat, which lie bad 
plundered some years before, was again sub- 
jected to tho ramo operation. On this, ns on 
the former occasion, tho inmates of the English 
factory defended themselves with a spirit wor- 
thy of their national character. Tho Dutch 
were not attacked, their factory being beyond 
tlio scene of action. The French purchased 
an ignominious immunity, by giving tho Mali- 
rattas a passage through tlicir factory to nttack 
a Tartar prince returning from Mecca with a 
vast treasure of gold and silver, nnd other 
valuable articles. In addition to his land 
force, Sevajco fitted out a powerful fleet, cal- 
culated either to co-operate with bis troops by 
land, or to add to his wealth by successful 
piracy ; and being thus prepared to support 
his intention, he resolved to content himself 
no longer with exercising tho functions of 
sovereignty, but determined to assume the 
style of an independent prince, and to establish 
an era from the date of his ascending the 
throne. He was enthroned with all the reve- 
rence which superstition could lend to the 
ceremony, and assumed titles not inferior in 
swollen grandeur to those borne b y othe r 
Eastern potentates. The addition^ci^ 
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Mahrattas, with his mother for a guardian, 
would seem to hnvo little chance of success 
when opposed by a warrior so experienced, 
and a negotiator so unprincipled as Aurung- 
zebo. The Mahrattas, however, continued to 
prosper ; and though Aurungzebe, by a series 
of sieges which occupied several years, suc- 
ceeded in gaining possession of many strong 
fortresses, not only were his efforts to crush 
the enemy abortive, but the vast army which 
he maintained was insufficient even to sup- 
port his authority. His embarrassments were 
aggravated by the difficulty of procuring the 
means of subsisting so large a force. A 
scarcity of grain arose, and the supplies of 
the imperial army from Hindostan were in- 
tercepted by the Mahrattns, who everywhere 
ravaged the country in search of plunder. 
The grand army itself was attacked on its 
route to Ahmednuggur, a part of it defeated, 
and its baggage plundered. The person of 
the emperor might perhaps have fallen into 
the hands of the Mahrattas on this occasion 
had they ventured to persevere in the attack, 
but on the approach of the emperor's train 
the enemy retired. The great age of Aurung- 
zebe probably saved him from the mortifica- 
tion of beholding a large portion of his con- 
quests severed from the empire which he had 
so laboured to extend. But his earthly career 
was approaching.its termination, and the close 
of his life found a fitting scone amid the tur- 
bulence, desolation, and suffering, which raged 
around him. He died in 1707, after a reign 
of nearly half a century, and at the patriarchal 
age of ninety-four. 

The ruling passion of Aurungzebe was the 
love of dominion, and he subjected it to no 
restraint from the obligations of morality. He 
was a consummate hypocrite, ever ready to 
cover the most guilty designs with pretences 
of devotion and religious zeal. He is said to 
have made good laws, and to have enforced 
them with vigour, at the same lime that the 
administration of the empire was mild and 
equitable ; but though his dominions may not 
have been in all respects so badly governed as 
those of some other Oriental despots, the 
general tenour of his life evinces an utter dis- 
regard of all the principles of justice, and a 
total insensibility to the kind and generous 
emotions of nature. It may be that he rarely 
committed a crime which he did not believe 
necessary to the furtherance of his purposes, 
but no moral obstacle was ever suffered to 
impede them. He manifested a preference, 
indeed, for certain modeB of obtaining any 
object of desire, but those modes were the 
meanest and the most vile. Craft and fraud 
were his favourite instruments, and his long 
life was an unbroken chain of deceit and 
treachery. A superficial observer of his cha- 
racter will condemn his' bigotry ; a more pro- 
found one will probably acquit him of this 
charge, but it will be only to pass a severer 
sentence on his atrocious hypocrisy. Where 
there is so little to relieve the moral darkness 


of the picture, it is neither instructive nor' 
agreeable long to dwell upon it ; and as the 
progress of the state is here more strictly the 
subject of attention than the character of its 
head, it will be sufficient to observe that, under 
Aurungzebe, the Mogul empire attained its 
widest boundaries, as well as the summit of 
its prosperity and splendour. 

The death of Aurungzebe was followed by 
a contest for the succession. It ended in the 
elevation of his eldest son, Shah Allum, to 
the throne, which he occupied only five years. 
Several weak princes followed in rapid suc- 
cession, whose brief and inglorious reigns may 
be passed without notice. The terrible visita- 
tion which marked that of Mohammed Shah, 
entitles it to be excepted from oblivion. Nadir 
Shah, a native of Khorassan, and the son 
of a maker of sheepskin-coats and caps, had 
renounced the peaceful occupation of his 
father for that of a robber chief,' and finally 
seated himself on the Persian throne. Nadir 
being engaged in war with the Afghans, had 
reason, or pretended that he had reason, to be 
dissatisfied with the conduct of the court of 
Delhi in relation to liis enemies. The murder 
of an envoy furnished him with a less equivocal 
pretext for hostilities ; and he advanced to 
inflict punishment with that vigour and celerity 
which ever distinguished his movements. On 
the plain of Karnai, about four days’ journey 
from Delhi, he fell suddenly upon the unsus- 
pecting forces of the emperor, and quickly 
putting them to flight, removed every obstacle 
to his advance to the capital, the gates of 
which were thrown open to receive him. Por 
two days after the entry of the Persian, 
peace and order prevailed ; but a report of the 
death of Nadir Shah having been raised, the 
inhabitants, under cover of the night, rose 
upon the invaders, and the city became a 
scene of tumult and violence. Nadir Shah 
made some efforts to undeceive the people, 
but to no purpose. The light of the morning, 
however, discovered the falsehood of the re- 
port which led to the popular outbreak, by 
showing Nadir Shah in person, giving orders 
to his troops to slaughter, without regard to 
sex or age, the inhabitants of every street or 
avenue in which they should find the body of 
a murdered Persian. These orders were fear- 
fully executed, and eight thousand Hindoos, 
Moguls, and Afghans perished in a few hours. 
Pillage accompanied bloodshed, and the horrors 
of the scene were aggravated by the flames 
which rose from every quarter of the capital. 

The appetite of the destroyer was at length 
satisfied, and an order given to stay the car- 
nage. 

But Nadir Shah had no intention of allow- 
ing Delhi to escape with this limited experi- 
ence of the effects of successful invasion. He 
proceeded to seize the imperial treasures, re- 
presented as being of vast amount. The pro- 
perty of the subjects was not permitted to 
enjoy an immunity denied to that of the 
sovereigu ; contributions were demanded and 
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levied with rigid severity. Among a people 
with whom avarice is so strong a passion, 
there were, of course, many attempts to con- 
ceal the possession of wealth ; where this was 
suspected, torture was used to enforce a dis- 
covery. Famine and pestilence followed closely 
on the devastation of the city, and assisted in 
completing the horrors of a rccne from which 
numbers escaped by becoming their own de- 
stroyers. 

Nadir Shah did not exercise the power 
which he certainly possessed of putting an cud 
to the Mogul sovereignty, but contented him- 
self with annexing to liis own dominions the 
provinces on the west side of the Indus, per- 
mitting Mohammed to keep the rest. The 
conqueror then withdrew from Delhi, having 
retained possession of it not quite two months. 
In that space, however, a fatal blow had been 
struck at the grandeur of the Mogul empire. 

That empire was, indeed, fast tending to its 
close. The Deccan can scarcely be considered 
as forming a portion of it after the death of 
Aurungzebe. Many years before the Persian 
invasion, a powerful chief bad been appointed 
governor of that region, with the imposing title 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk, Regulator of the State. 
Though nominally the servant of the emperor, 
his object from the first was to establish him- 
self as an independent sovereign, and ho suc- 
ceeded. In the subsequent history of India, 
the Nizam will be found occupying a promi- 
nent place among the Mahometan princes of 
that country. Another important limb was 
severed from the Mogul empire soon after the 
visit of Nadir Shah ; the sovereignty of Bengal 
being seized by one of those speculators in 
tbroneB, to whose hopes the unsettled state of 
the country afforded encouragement. The 
government of Onde was usurped by another. 
On the western ride, some of its provinces foil 
to the Afghans, who penetrated to the heart 
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of the empiro, and plundered its capital. The 
Seiks, a sect of J".-mi-r/-ligion«i, semi-political 
adventurers, profited nl«o from the distracted 
state of the country in this quarter. In 
others, the Jilts and the RohiHas contributed 
to relieve the Mogul princes from the toils of 
government ; while the Mahratlv, atni'Hv 
there convulsions, were not unmindful of the 
opportunity of obtaining accessions of terri- 
tory, power, and influence. A portion of the 
public revenue, which in their plundering ex- 
peditions they had originally levied n« the 
price of peace, was now, by the weakness of 
the Mogul slate, ceded to them a* of right. 
The entire surface of India w»« studded with 
their po«c'rions, which, extending eastward, 
westward, and southward, to the sea, and 
northward to Agra, wanted nothing hut com- 
pactness to constitute them n mighty empire. 
During the reign of a weak sucre- --or of the 
energetic founder of the Maliratta power, all 
authority was usurped by the principal officers 
of tlio s’tate. Two powerful kingdoms were 
thus formed, the one under the I’cbbwa, 
whose capital was at Poona ; the otlmr sub- 
ject to the coimnander-in-cbi'-f. who fixed the 
scat of his government .at Nagjiorc. The latter 
acknowledged a nominal dcjmnih-riCf? upon the 
former, and l<oth mocked the Rajah of ffat- 
t.arn. with ceremonious but empty homage, 
while they withheld from him all substantial 
authority. Other Maliratta chieftains of in- 
ferior importance also assumed sovereign 
power, tbo principal of whom, with the title 
of Gnicowar, held part of Gnzcrat in a sort of 
feudal dependence upon the Peidtw.a, and 
fixed his residence at Baroda. 

Such was the state of India about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when a new jiower 
was to enter the field of Indian politics, and 
the foundations of a new empire were about 
to be Laid. 
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The first appearance of the English in India 
gave no promise of their future grandeur. 
The London East-India Company, established 
solely for the purposes of trade, was incorpor- 
ated towards the latter end of the reign of 
Elizabeth. Bantam, in Java, for the trade of 
the Indian Islands, and Surat, for that of the 
Continent, were long their principal stations. 
On the Coromandel coast they first established 
themselves at Masulipatam, subsequently at 
Armegnm, and finally at Madraspatam, where, 
by the favour of a native prince, they obtained 
permission to erect a fortification, which re- 
ceived the name of Fort St. George. Tegna- 
patam, on the same coast, which was purchased 


from another native prince, was, in like man- 
ner, fortified, and became a station of some 
importance under the name of Fort St. David. 
On the opposite coast, the island of Bombay, 
which had been ceded to the British crown as 
part of the marriage portion of Catherine of 
Portugal, Queen of Charles the Second, was, 
by that sovereign, granted to the Company, 
and in process of time it superseded Surat as 
their principal station on the western coast. 
In Bengal their progress was slow and subject 
to frequent checks. They, however, succeeded 
in establishing various factories, of which that 
of Hooghly was the chief, but for the most 
part they were dependent on Fort St. George. 
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stration of British affairs in that part of India. 
Against this place Dupleix directed the arms 
of the French ; but the aid of the nabob had 
now been secured by the English, partly by 
the desire which he entertained of revenging 
liis defeat, partly by virtue of an engagement 
to defray a portion of tho expense of his army ; 
and thus assisted, tho English were able to 
repel the attacks made upon them. The ap- 
pearance of a British fleet also added to thoir 
confidence and security. Thus foiled, Dupleix 
had recourse to those arts of intriguo in which 
he was a proficient, and by them succeeded in 
detaching the nabob from his European allies. 
He was still, however, unable to possess him- 
self of Fort St. David, and tho nrrival of an 
additional naval force under Admiral Boscawen 
emboldened tho English to undertake an at- 
tack upon Pondicherry. This, however, failed, 
no less signally than the attempts of Dupleix 
upon .Fort St. David. The information of the 
assailants was imperfect and erroneous ; the 
engineers were unequal to their duty ;'in some 
instances even tho want of courage was ns 
manifest as tho want of conduct, and the Bri- 
tish force returned from Pondicherry with tho 
loss of more than a thousand men. The 
peace of Aix-ln-Chapello restored Madras to 
the English, who resumed possession in Au- 
gnat, 1740. 

Humble as was yet the position occupied 
by our countrymen in India, there were not 
wanting indications of an approaching change 
in their relations to the people of tho country. 
Instead of seeking protection from tho native 
authorities, they began to he regarded as m a 
condition to extend it. Prior to tho restora- 
tion of Madras, a Mahratln prince had pre- 
sented himself at Fort St. David to solicit 
their assistance in regaining tho throne of 
Tanjorc, from which he had been expelled. 
The. fugitive princo promised that tho fort and 
territory of Dovi-cottnh should be tho reward 
■f placing him on tho throne, and to remove 
. doubts of tho practicability of effecting his 
toration, he declared that, if supported by 
. moderate forco, tho people would rise in his 
behalf. .On the faith of thoso representations, 
the British authorities despatched an expedi- 
tion against Tanjorc, hut tho expected assist- 
ance fiom the peoplo of that country was not 
forthcoming ; and after encountering some 
difficulties and disasters, tho British troops 
returned to Fort St. David. Tho government, 
however, resolved upon making a second 
attempt, although it was apparent that no 
hope of assistance from tho population of Tan- 
jore could J,o entertained. It was thought 
dangerous to continue under tho reproach of 
defeat, and further, a strong desire existed to 
obtain possession of Devi-cottah, on account 
of its presumed commercial advantages. A 
new expedition was fitted out, anil Dcvi cot- 
tali was taken. With this acquisition the war 
terminat'd, the reigning sovereign of Tnnjoro 
cr.avet.Ung to c .nfirm the English in the pos- 
cf it, and to make a small provision 
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for tho support of his rival ; tho English, on 
their part, engaging for bis pcacoablu beha- 
viour. Thcso terms, it was believod,' were 
more favourable to the invaders than could 
have been obtainod but for the extraordinary 
circumstances of tho Carnatic. 

The Rajab of Trichinopolylmd died without 
issue, in tho year 1732. Throe wives survived 
him, the second and third of whom duteouBly 
devoted themBolvos to death on liia funeral 
pile. The first, Cither from a dislike to this 
mode of quitting life, or, ns was alleged, in 
obedienco to the wibIi of tho departed rajah, 
conveniently communicated to his confidential 
minister, preferred to live and to succeed to 
tho government. The commander-in-chief of 
the forces raised a party in opposition to her 
protensions, and to resist him the queen sought 
tho assistance of the Nabob of Arcot. It was 
readily given ; and an army was despatched 
by that prince to 'Trichinopoly, under tho 
command of his son, who was aided by tho 
counsels of a man named Chunda Sahib. TIii’b 
person, who was allied to his sovereign by 
marriage, possessed considerable ability and 
not less ambition. By the successful exercise 
of tho former, lie had found means to gratify, 
tho latter, having raised himself by a scries 
of successful monsurcs, first to tho actual 
administration of tho government, and, finnlly, 
to the attainment of tho formal appointment 
of Dewnn. In Booking tho assistance of tho 
nabob and his ambitious minister, tho queen 
was not insensible of tho dnngor which she 
incurred, nnd the foreign troops were not 
admitted into tho fort until tho good inten- 
tions of thoir leaders wero vouched, to all 
appearance, by tho most solemn obligation 
that can bind tho conscience of a Mussulman. 
Cbundn Sahib tendered his oath upon tho 
Koran ns the guarantee that tho troops should 
bo introduced for no othor purposo than the 
confirmation of tho quoen’s authority,’ after 
which they should ho faithfully withdrawn ; 
but tho oath was actually taken, not upon tho 
Kornn, but on a brick wrapped in a covering 
similar to that in which the sacred book of the 
Mahometans is usually enveloped, and Ohundn 
Sahib felt his conscience freo. Ho exercised 
his freedom to tho full extent, by putting an 
eud to tho authority of the queen, imprisoning 
her person, and hoisting on tho wall of tho 
fort tho flag of Islam. Chunda Sahib having 
achieved this conquest, was thought the fittest 
person to administer its government under tho 
authority of his roaster. This appointment 
excited jealousy nnd alarm in tho minds of 
some of the advisors of tiic Nabob of Arcot, 
and they endeavoured to communicate to that 
prince a portion of their feelings. Failing in 
this, they commenced a sories of intrigues with 
tho Mahrattas, tho object of which was tho 
removal of Chunda Sahib, who, with his oldest 
son, was finally made prisoner nnd inarched to 
Sattarn. A Mnhrntta governor took his place, 
nnd a large extent of country Hiub fell under 
tho power of that people. 
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The wife and younger sun of Chunda Sahib 
took refuge at Pondicherry, There they were 
treated with great .respect by Dupleix, the 
governor, who designed to make Chunda Sahib 
an instrument of advancing the French inter* 
csts in India. A correspondence with the 
•prisoner of tho Mabratlas was opened, and the 
French governor had the satisfaction of ascer- 
taining that lie was not indisposed to enter 
into his views. To serve them effectually, 
however, it was necessary that ho should he 
at libei ty ; negotiations for the purpose were 
commenced, and Chunda Sahib obtained his 
freedom. Ho left Sattara early in 174S, and 
for some time his fortune was chequered by 
an alternation of happy and adverse events. 
But these were of little importance compared 
with others which followed, and which not 
only affected the interests of Chunda Sahib, 
but convulsed the whole of that largo portion 
of India denominated the Carnatic. These 
events were tho death of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
and tho contest which ensued for the posses- 
sion of his power and territories. The de- 
ceased Nizam left several sons, and in addition 
to their elaiins, whatever they might be, those 
of his grandson, by a favourite daughter, were 
asserted, on the ground of an alleged testa- 
mentary disposition. Chunda Sahib deter- 
mined to uiako common cause with Mozuflhr 
Jung, tbe grandson of tho deceased Nizam, 
this determination being taken with a due 
regard to his own interests, llis price was 
paid in his appointment to the rank of Nabob 
of Arcot, and the conquest of tho Carnatic 
was to he forthwith undertaken. Dupleix 
was perfectly ready to assist the confederates, 
and a force of four hundred Europeans and 
two thousand sepoys, under the command of 
M. d’Autcuil, was despatched to tlicir nid 
from Pondicherry. They joined without diffi- 
culty the army with which they were to 
co-operate, now amounting to forty thousand 
men. A victory gained principally by means 
of the European troops, tlie death of tbe 
reigning Nabob of Arcot, the capture of his 
eldest son, ' and tho flight of the younger to 
Trichinopoly, left the conquerors at liberty to 
march to the capital, of which they imme- 
diately proceeded to take possession. The 
news of these events reached Tanjoro while 
tlie English were in that country, and tended 
materially to assist them in making favourable 
terms with the reigning prince. Between thnt 
prince and Chunda Sahib there were many 
grounds of enmity, and the success of tbe 
latter was the source of great alarm at Tan- 
jore. The feeling was not ill-founded, for 
Chunda Sahib, after wasting some time in 
ostentatious pageantiy at Arcot and Pondi- 
cherry, proceeded to Tanjore, demanding a 
large sum for arrears of tribute alleged to be 
due from the sovereign of that country, and 
another sum of great amount, to repay the 
expenses of the expedition. After a long 
sensoh of negotiation, and some demonstration 
of hostility, the Tanjore government agreed to 


pay a heavy ransom ; but before tbe first pay- 
ment was completed, Clmnda Sahib received ‘ 
intelligence of the advance of Nazir Jnng, the j 
second son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, who, being on * 
the spot when his father died, had seized his 
treasure, and was recognized by tho army as 
his successor ; and who, to givo to his assump- 
tion of tho sovereignty a colour of right, pre- 
tended that his elder brother hnd renounced 
his claim. The news of his approach relieved 
Tanjore from the unwelcome presence of its 
invaders, for although but a small part of the 
stipulated ransom had been received, they 
broke up their camp with precipitation, and 
retired towards Pondicherry. Nazir Jnng was 
at the head of an army estimated at threo 
hundred thousand men, but the actual strength 
of which fell far short of that number. On 
entering the Carnatic he sought the assistance 
of tho English, who, it i3 said, wore convinced 
by tho vnstness and splendour of his retinue, 
that ho was the lawful Tuler of the southern 
provinces. It is probablo, however, that in 
complying with his request for military aid, 
the English were more influenced by the fact 
that tho power aud influence of the French 
wero exerted in favour of tho rival of Nazir 1 
Jung, than by any regard to the legitimacy | 
of his title ; but, whatever were their motives, ■ 
they despatched to his camp, which was now 
in sight of that of Mozuffar Jnng, a body 
of six hundred Europeans, commanded by t 
Major Lawrence. It is a remarkable fact, | 
that while the English and French were thus j 
preparing for hostile action in Asia, tho two t 
nations in Europe were at peace. With I 
reference to this anomalous state of things, j 
Monsieur d’ Auteui! sent a message to Major 
Lawrcnco, intimating that although the two 
nations took opposite sides, it was not the 
intention of the French commander to shed 
any European blood ; but as he did not know 
in what part of Nazir Jung’s army the English 
took post, he could not be blamed if any shot 
came that way. Major Lawrence answered 
that the English colours were carried on 
tho flng-gun of their artillery, and that if 
M. d’Autenil would look out, he might thence 
ascertain where tho English were posted ; that 
he was ns unwilling as the French commander 
to spill European blood, but that if any shot 
came his way it would certainly be returned. 
Subsequently a shot from tbe French inlrench- 
ment did fly over the English battalion, and 
Major Lawrence, conceiving that it was fired 
by M. d’Auteuil, with the design of trying 
the disposition of tbe English, ordered it to be 
answered from three, guns. 

At the time when the French commander 
made the communication which has been re- 
lated, be was in a state of great difficulty and 
perplexity. Several officers who had obtained 
a liberal share of the partial payment made by 
the King of Tanjore to the invaders of his 
dominions, had found that their newly-ac- 
quired wealth required leisure to enjoy it, 
and they had, consequently, solicited and ob- 
c 2 
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famed permission to quit tlie camp for a short The result was, that Major Lawrence, the corn- 
time and to seek repose in the city. This mander of the English troops, returned to 
created discontent among those called upon to Fort St. David, and Nazir Jung proceeded to 
supply their places. They complained loudly Arcot. There, regardless of the perils by 
of being exposed to danger without hope of which he was surrounded, he surrendered 
advantage, while the men who, without fight- himself entirely to pleasure., 
ing, bad" acquired wealth at Tanjore, were per- The French commander, in the mean time, 
mltted to retire from the-field ; and they de- was not idle. He captured a fortified pagoda 
rnanded such an amount of money as would about fifteen miles west of Fort St. David, 
place them on an equality with those whom and the restored Nabob of Arcot, becomihg 
they succeeded. To restore military subordi- alarmed at his progress, claimed the assistance 
nation, one of the malcontents was arrested, of the English, promising to pay all the ex- 
hut the measure was met by a demand from penses of the troops that should be afforded 
all the rest to be placed in the same situation him. A force consisting of four hundred 
with their companion. This requisition would Europeans and fifteen hundred sepoys, com- 
probably have been complied with, had not rnanded by Captain Cope, was despatched in 
necessity forbidden it. So many officers could answer to the request of the nabob ; but differ- 
not he spared, and for the time they escaped ences not less irreconcilable than those which 
punishment. The natural consequences of this had separated the English and Nazir Jnng, 
impunity were manifested in the conduct of and not very dissimilar in their nature, brought 
the private soldiers, who, imitating the ex- the plan of co-operation to a speedy close ; an 
ample of their officers, became insubordinate, event accelerated by the inability or unwilling- 
insolent, and regardless of their duty. The ness of the nabob to discharge his engagement 
disorder was consummated by thirteen of the to defray the expenses of the British force, 
discontented officers throwing up their com- Immediately on the departure of that force, 
missions and quitting the camp, when M. the French attacked the camp of Mahomet 
d’Autenil, fearful of risking a battle under Ali. It would be ridiculous to call that which 
such circumstances, determined on withdraw- ensued a battle, for the French had only to 
ing from the field and marching back to march up to the intrenchments, which were 
Pondicherry. This determination was a severe abandoned by those within them. Horse and 
blow to the hopes of the party in whose cause foot fled with the greatest precipitation and in 
they had taken the field ; and it was the more the utmost confusion. The French did not 
fearful because there was little reason to doubt lose a single man, while the nabob lost nearly 
that the retreat of the French would be fol- a thousand, and with difficulty made his own 
lowed by the defection of the whole army, escape to the camp of Nazir Jnng. The 
Before this shonld fake place, it behoved the French advanced to Gingee, a fortress of some 
confederated leaders to choose the coarse strength, which was magnified extravagantly 
which appeared most likely to insure their in the estimation of native opinion. Of this 
safety. Chunda Sahib resolved to accompany place they gained possession with a rapidity 
the French to Pondicherry. Mozufiar Jung, calculated to astonish even themselves, and 
who had bec-n for some time in negotiation which bad the effect of awakening Nazir Jnng 
with Nazir Jung, resolved to surrender himself from the torpor in which he had so long slum- 
■ ■ to that prince. Promises of liberal treatment bered. He took the field, bnt with a dimi- 
'■re held out to him, confirmed, it is stated, nished army, and under other discouraging 
ho sanction of an oath. They were fnl- circumstances. Snpplies were procured with 
in the mode usual in the East. “When difficulty, and from this cause, combined with 
person of the defeated prince was secured, the inclemency of the weather, sickness began 
-.was subjected to nil the rigours of cap- to appear in his camp. "Within that camp, 
■ tivity. . . ' however, he had worse enemies than even 

Among the immediate consequences of these famine and disease. Dupleix had been for 
events were the retaking of Arcot, and the several months carrying on an intrigue upon a 
transfer of the government to Mahomet Ali large scale, and at length the disaffected offi- 
Khan, son of Aunverdy Ali Khan, the former cers of Nazir Jnng commanded one-balf of his 
nabob, who had fallen in the battle which gave array. This attack upon the fidelity of his 
, J’o-sc'-ton of Arcot to Chunda Sahib. enemies’ officers had not prevented Dupleix 

lint Nazir Jnng was not of a disposition to from carrying on simulfaneonsly a negotiation 
parruo his good fortune. Differences arose with their master, who, wearied with the 
between the English commander and the difficulties with which be bad to contend, 
prince, in consequence of the constant evasion difficulties greatly aggravated by his own 
of a request of the former for the confirmation weak and onwarlike character, had resolved 
of a grant of a territory near Madras, made by to end them by conceding to the French 
Ma./Omet Ali in return for the a : -istancc ren- nearly all they asked. At the very, time, 
«-t‘Tva imn. Another cause of difference was however, when the concession was resolved on, 
t..e rr.u-zl r.f the Engli-h to march with Nazir the plot, of which Nazir Jung was to be the 
Jung t» Arcot, a step which it was unadvis- victim, was ripened. Jts maturity was an- 
!t ' r take, as it would lave exposed noimeed to Dupleix, and lie promised to fake 

Ihe.r » -.U.-. rueati to toe attacks (A the French, i measure for securing the success which so 
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much time had been spent in preparing. In 
vDecember a force of about eight hundred 
Europeans, and about three thousand sepoys, 
under tho command of 21. de la Touche, ad- 
vanced from Gingee upon the camp of Nazir 
Jung. After defeating tho advanced posts, 
they attacked the main body of the army with 
success. Some anxiety was excited by the 
appearance of a vast body of horse and foot at 
some distance, drawn up in order, and extend- 
ing as far as the eyo could reach ; but it wns 
set at rest by discorning in the ccutro an ele- 
phant bearing a white flag, which was the 
signal of tho confederates of tho French, and 
a halt was made until somo further demon- 
stration of their intentions should bo made. 
The issue was not long doubtful ; Nazir Jung 
fell by the hands of one of his treacherous 
dependents, and Mozufi'ar Jung wns saluted 
Viceroy of the Deccan. The full of tho chief 
is in Oriental armies almost invariably followed 
by flight, and this instance afforded no excep- 
tion to the rule. Victory rested with the 
French, and they forthwith applied them- 
selves to reap its fruits. In this labour, how- 
ever, they met powerful competitors in the 
Patan chiefs whose perfidy had led to their 
triumph. These worthy persons proceeded 
to Pondicheriy for the purpose of enforcing 
their demands, extending to the remission of 
all arrears of tribute, which they had not 
pnid for three years, the grant of certain 
additions of territory, the exemption of those 
additions, as well as of tho countries which 
they previously possessed, from the payment 
of tribute to the Mogul empire, and, what 
more nearly concerned the French, the delivery 
of one-half of tho value found in Nazir Jung’s 
treasury. Aftermuch discussion, in the course 
of which Dupleix paraded his own moderation 
as an examplo for tlioso with whom ho was 
negotiating, somo abatement was effected in 
their claims, and the nabobs swore on the 
Koran allegiance to the new viceroy. 

Pleasure and magnificent display now occu- 
pied the entire attention of the French and 
their ally. Tho new prince was enthroned 
with the greatest pomp, and in tho splendid 
pageant Dupleix was tho principal actor. At- 
tired as a dignified Mahometan in a dreBs pre- 
sented to him by the new sovereign, the vain 
but wily European bent before the prince in 
acknowledgment of being appointed governor 
of all the provinces south of the Kistna. This 
was not the only favour bestowed on the 
French and their representative. Dupleix 
was elevated to the rank of a Heft Huzaree, 
or commander of seven thousand horso, and 
permitted to bear an ensign, assigned to per- 
sons of the highest note in the empire. No 
money was to be current in the Carnatic but 
such as was coined at Pondicherry ; the Mo- 
gul’s revenues in all the countries under Du- 
pleix’s government were to be remitted to 
lfim, and he was to account for them to the 
viceroy ; the authority of Chunda Sahib, as 
Nabob of Aroot and its dependencies, was to 


be subordinate to that of Dupleix, and in the 
distribution of rewards and honours to those 
who had assisted Mozuffar Jung in obtaining 
tho throne, tho will of Dupleix was that of the 
sovereign. According to the constitution of 
tho Mogul empire, many of these grants could 
have no validity till confirmed by the emperor; 
but Dupleix did not, op this account, postpone 
the assumption of tho powers convoyed. Ho 
held bis durbar or court in his palace at Pon- 
dicherry, surrounded by all tho state which 
becamo an Eastern potentate. One Oriental 
custom was alike agreeable to his vanity and 
his cupidity, and it was rigidly enforced. 
Neither native nor European was Buffered to 
approach his august presence without a pro- 
pitiatory gift. Tho same spirit was carried 
into the settlement of his clnims upon tho 
gratitude of Mozuffar Jung. It is true that to 
the Patan chiefs ho had vaunted of his modera- 
tion ; but his self-denial was not so rigorous as 
to restrain him from receiving for his private 
benefit a sum of money, which, it is believed, 
did not fall short of three hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, besides other marks of the 
kind feelings of Mozuffar Jung, in the form of 
valuable jewels. Thus provident for himself, 
decency required thnt he should show somo 
regard for tho interests of tlioso whom he 
commanded and those whom lie served. Ac- 
cordingly a sum of about fifty thousand pounds 
was obtained from tho prince for distribution 
among tlie officers and troops who fought at 
Gingee, nnd another sum of like amount wns 
paid into tho treasury of the French govern- 
ment for the expenses of tho war. 

These affairs being adjusted, Mozuffar Jung 
set out for Golconda, escorted by a detachment 
of French troops, European and sepoy, com- 
manded by M. Bussy. In passing through 
tiie territory of ono of the Patan nabobs, who, 
having placed Mozuffar Jung on the throne, 
had failed of obtaining the full reward to 
which, ' in their own estimation, they were 
entitled, an affray took place between some 
horsemen of the prince’s train and some vil- 
lagers. This gave a^pretext for the nabob of 
the district to attack the army of his acknow- 
ledged lord ; and though the fidelity of him- 
Relf and his brethren had been vouched by an 
oatli on the Koran, it appeared that none of 
them felt any hesitation in turning their arms 
against one to whom they had so lately bound 
themselves by the most solemn sanction in 
relations of ' subordination and allegiance. 
Having betrayed the predecessor of Mozuffar 
J ung, they now arrayed their troops against 
the sovereign of their own choice and creation. 
A conflict ensued, in which, by the aid of the 
Frenoh troops, the twice perfidious nabobs 
were worsted. One of them was slain, and 
another left the field desperately wounded. 
The imprudent ardour of Mozuffar Jung in 
pursuing them led to his own destruction. 
The flying chief turned on his pursuer, and in 
a personal contest Mozuffar Jung received in 
tho brain the javelin of his adversary, wlir • 
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next instant fell mortally wounded by the 
followers of tbe prince. 

In this emergency it became necessary to 
the interests of the French to find a successor 
to the viceroyalty of the Deccan, whose in- 
clinations might be as favourable to them as 
were those of their fallen patron. Mozuffar 
Jung had left a son, but he was an infant, and 
the favours received from his father were not 
sufficient, in the judgment of the French com- 
mander, to counterbalance his own want of 
power to add to them. The support of the 
French was therefore unceremoniously trans- 
ferred to another branch of the vice-regal 
house, and Salabat Jung, a younger brother 
of Nazir Jung, whose cause tbe English had 
embraced, was chosen by the French as the 
new ruler of the Deccan. This arrangement 
had been made by M. Bussy under circum- 
stances which rendered it expedient that some 
determination should be speedily taken ; and, 
on communicating it to his principal, Dupleix, 
ho had the satisfaction to find that it was 
entirely approved. The new subahdar being 
ready to confirm all the cessions and privileges 
which his nephew had conceded to the French, 
and even to go beyond him in this respect, it 
is obvious that he possessed the only qualifi- 
cation which, in the eyes of Dupleix, would 
give to one candidate for the throne a pre- 
ference over another. 

■While the French were thus carefully and 
energetically advancing their interests, the 
English were doing little for the protection of 
theirs, and Mahomet Ali seeing slight prospect 
of successfully maintaining himself as Nabob 
of Arcot by the aid of his English allies, was 
endeavouring to make terms with their ene- 
mies. To avert-this result, and in compliance 
with liis pressing solicitations, small bodies of 
troops were sent by the British to his assist- 
ance, but little success attended their opera- 
tions, and the dominions claimed by Mahomet 

'■ were gradually passing into the hands of 
' impetitor. The British troops finally 
< efuge under tlic^valU of Trichinopoly, 
■.cd liy Chnnda Saltib and tho French. 

•it conflict of interests between the English 
and the French seemed indeed about to find a 
termination in the complete and unchecked 
nscindnncy of the latter power. The trade of 
the English Company would have beeu lost 
with their political influence, for if Dupleix 
bad failed entirely to drive them from tho 
coast, lie would have thrown in their way 
impediment 1 which would have rendered their 
commerce unprofitable. Such appeared to be 
the pro! ablctendency of events at the moment 
when tin! 'foundations of the magnificent em- 
pire of British India were about to be laid. 

' Among tho commercial rervants of the Eng- 
IMi Be -•.-India Company was a young man 
riaivil Ituleit Clive. The son of an obscure 
country gent!- man, of good lineage but small 
f-.-rtui-e, hi. had been rent to India in the 
C'pa-J'y of a writer, partly because the ap- 
p- '.ti’.rr. aff>rd d a provision for one mem- 


ber of a very large family, and partly because 
the wayward character of the youth seemed to 
offer but slender hope of his succeeding in any 
pursuit that might be open to him at home. 
The duties and occupations of writers at that 
period were far different from what they are 
now. They were not employed in preparing 
themselves, by study and by practice in sub- 
ordinate offices, for controlling at a future 
period the revenues of vast and populous dis- 
tricts, or exercising the highest and most im- 
portant judicial functions. They were literally 
commercial clerks ; and though there was then, 
as now, a gradation of rank through which 
they ascended, that gradation had reference 
solely to commerce, as the names by which 
the superior classes were distinguished, factor, 
and junior and senior merchant, sufficiently 
indicate. From the peculiar situation of 
foreign traders in such a country as India, a 
few of the highest class of servants were oc- 
casionally called upon to discharge political 
and diplomatic duties ; and from the same 
cause a few troops were entertained for the 
defence of the Company’s factories. But the 
employment of the Company’s civil servants in 
duties unconnected with trade was an acci- 
dental and extraordinary departure from the 
general course of things, and their military 
establishment was maintained solely for the 
protection of their commerce. 

The counting-house and the warehouse were 
scenes little adapted to the vivacious tempera- 
ment of Clive, and his career at Madras, where 
he arrived in 1744, was not quite unmarked 
by thaterratic conduct which had distinguished 
him at home. Instances are on record, and 
might readily be quoted; but as they form 
part of the personal, not the political history 
of Clive, it is more important to advert to 
such incidents as are connected with publio 
events, and have the further advantage of 
giving indications of those qualities which 
were more fully developed at a future period. 
When Madras was taken by La Bourdonnais, 
Clive was among the English residents who be- 
came prisoners of war, and gave their parole. 
The subsequent infraction of the terms of the 
capitulation was regarded, and justly, as re- 
lieving them from any obligation which they 
had incurred under that capitulation, ana 
Clive, disguising himself as a native, succeeded 
in making his escape to Fort St. David. The 
circumstances of tbe times concnrring with 
Clive’s inclinations, he, in 1747, obtained an 
ensign’s commission, and was present at the 
Unsuccessful attack on Pondicherry with Ad- 
miral Boscawen. Here, on occasion of a want 
of ammunition for the battery at which he 
was posted, his impetuosity led him to run 
himself for a supply, instead of sending for it. 
This act was misrepresented ns arising not 
from zeal but fear. Clive called upon tlio 
party wbo bad thus aspersed his military 
character for satisfaction, and tho point would 
have been referred to the last appeal sane- 
t ; oned by tho usages of society in such cases. 
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tut for the interference of bystanders. A 
court of inquiry was bold on the conduct of 
tlie two disputants, and the public submission 
of bis defamer cleared the reputation of Clive, 
soon to be more decisively vindicated by his 
own daring acts. Clive was engaged in the 
second expedition against Tanjore, and held 
the commission of lieutenant. He volunteered | 
to lead the attack, and Major Lawrence having 
had previous opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with his courage and military talent, 
yielded to him the post which he sought. 
The force placed at his disposal consisted of 
thirty-four Europeans only, but seven hundred 
sepoys were to act with them. A rivulet was 
to be crossed, and the Europeans effected the 
passage with some difficulty, and with the loss 
of four of their small party. A part of the 
sepoys then passed, and Clive, with the Euro- 
peans, advanced briskly to attack the intrench- 
liient in flank, the sepoys being ordered to 
close upon the Europeans. Instead of obey- 
ing theso orders, they waited upon the bank 
for the passing of more of their number, and 
the rear of Clive’s handful of men was thus 
left exposed. The consequence was, that wlyjn 
just presenting their muskets to fire, a body 
of Tnujore horse, which had been concealed, 
rushed out, sword in hand, and by a rapid 
evolution gained the rear of the European 
party, twenty-six of whom were immediately 
cut down. The sabre of one of the horsemen 
was lifted to add Clive to tlio number, and he 
only escaped the fate of the greater part of 
his companions by darting aside while his 
assailant passed him. At the closo of the 
Tanjore war Clive returned to the mercantile 
service, but was appointed commissioner for 
supplying the troops with provisions — an ap- 
pointment which associated him, though not 
as’ a soldier, with the feeble and unfortunate 
attempt of the English to aid Mnhomct Ali, 
which ended in their retreat upon Triohino- 
poly. To that place he subsequently accom- 
panied Mr. Pigot, a member of council nt Fort 
St. David, in charge of some recruits and 
stores. Returning with an escort of only 
twelve sepoys, they were attacked by an hos- 
tile parly armed with matchlocks, who ha- 
rassed them for some hours and killed seven 
of their men. The rest, having expended all 
their ammunition, were ordered to disperse, 
and Pigot and Clive only saved themselves by 
the fleetness of their horses. Another rein- 
forcement sent shortly afterwards was in- 
trusted to Clive, who then received a captain’s 
commission. It was joined by a detachment 
v from Devi-cottah, under Captain Clark, who 
took the command of the whole ; and, after a 
skirmish with part of the French force, ar- 
rived safe at Trichinopoly. But the timid and 
petty spirit in which the operations of the 
English had been conducted was ill-suited to 
the genius of Clive, and on his return to Fort 
St. David be made snch representations to the 
governor, Mr. Sanderson, as convinced him 
that the cause of Mahomet Ali could not be 


effectually aided but by adopting a course far 
more bold and vigorous than bad yet been 
taken. 

Clive suggested an attack upon Arcot, and 
offered himself to load the expedition. Both 
liis suggestion and his services were accepted ; 
but the force placed under his command was 
proportioned to the moans of the British 
government, and not to the duty to be per- 
formed. It consisted of only three hundred 
sepoys and two hundred Europeans, and the 
despatch of oven tins insignificant number of 
men almost denuded Fort St. David and 
Madras of troops. The deficiency of numeri- 
cal strength was not made up by the skill and 
experience of the officers who were to act 
under Clive. These were eight in number ; 
hut six of them had never been in action, and 
four of the six were, like Clive, volunteers 
from the commercial service. With three 
field-pieces this small body, on the 26th of 
August, marched to the attack of Arcot, in 
which was a governor and eleven hundred 
men. On the 30th they halted within ten 
miles of the city, and the news of their ap- 
proach having preceded them, panic prepared 
the way for an easy conquest. The spies of 
the enemy reported that they had seen the 
English marching with unconcern through a 
violent storm of thunder and rain, and this 
report gave such an impression of the resist- 
lcssness of the approaching foe, that the garri- 
son abandoned the fort, and the English, a few 
hours afterwards, marched through a hundred 
thousand spectators to take possession of it. 
The greatest order was preserved, and a fa- 
vourable impression was made on the inhabit- 
ants by tho restoration to its owners of pro- 
perty to a large amount, which had been 
deposited in the fort for the sake of security. 
The first care of Clive was to improve his 
good fortune by making provision for a siege ; 
but it little suited his impetuosity to wait the 
chance of attack, and accordingly he made 
various sorties in quest of the enemy, who 
usually fled on his approach. On the 14th of 
September he attacked their camp by night, 
and dispersed its ocoupants in every direction, 
without the loss of a man from his own force. 
Two eighteen-pounders and some stores were 
expected from Madras. An attempt made by 
tbe enemy to intercept them was defeated; 
but the convoy sent out for their protection 
having greatly weakened the garrison of the 
fort, the enemy was emboldened to make an 
attack upon it with his entire strength, horse 
and foot. This attempt, too, failed, and or 
the arrival in the town of the detachment id 
charge of the expected field-pieces and stores, 
it was abandoned. 

Thus far Clive’s success may be regarded 
more as the Tesult of good fortune than of 
military skill. He had now to show that he 
was not a mere child of fortune, and that the 
confidence reposed in him was not misplaced. 
It bad been foreseen that the acquisition of 
Arcot would be followed by the withdrawal 
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of part of the force of Chunda Sahib from 
Trichinopoly, and this was one object of the 
attempt. Accordingly, tho success of. Clive 
was no sooner known than Chunda Sahib de- 
tached four thousand sepoys to net against 
him. These, being joined on their route by 
Enjah Sahib (son of Chunda Sahib) with one 
hundred and fifty French from Pondicherry, 
entered the town on the 23rd of September. 
On tho 21th, Clive wade a sally, driving the 
French from their guns — four field-pieces — 
but was unable to execute a design which he 
had formed of carrying them off. On this 
day he had a narrow escape from death. A 
sepoy, who was taking aim at him from a 
window, was disappointed of success through 
Clive being dragged aside by an officer named 
Trcinwith, who was immediately shot through 
tho body by the man whoso aim he had de- 
feated. On the following day the enemy re- 
ceived a reinforcement of two thousand men 
from Vellore, and possession was taken of all 
the avenues leading to the fort. Thus invested 
by a largo force, tho fort of Arcot seemed 
little likely to sustain a protracted siege. The 
stock of provisions was not more than suffi- 
cient to supply the garrison for sixty days, 
and it became necessary to send nil tho inha- 
bitants, except a few artificers, away- from tho 
fort. Of the eight officers who find accom- 
panied tho expedition, ono had been killed 
and two wounded ; another find returned to 
Madras. Tho troops fit for duty were reduced 
to one hundred nnd fifty Europeans and two 
thousand sepoys. Even this small force was 
daily diminishing; for although none of tho 
garrison were allowed to appear on tho ram- 
parts except tho fow necessary to avoid a 
surprise, several were killed nnd wounded by 
the musketry of tho enemy, who, sheltered by 
the surrounding houses, nnd firing from rest- 
ing-plnci-s, wcic cnnblcd to select tlicir objects 
with deadly certainty. Tbo besieging force 
, consisted of one hundred and fifty Europeans 
, -ml about ten thousand native troops of van- 
descriptions. 

■j enemy hc-ing ill-provided with nrtillcry, 

for some days produced litllo effect by 

.r attempt at bombarding tho fort. The 
• rival of two eigliteeri-pouudcrs nnd several 
pii-cv-s of smaller calibre from Pondicherry, 
enabled them to erect n battery, which, almost 
n-i soon ns brought into play, disabled ono of 
(’lives eighteen -pounders and dismantled the 
other. The battery continued firing for Bix 
days, arid a practicable breach was made to 
the extent of fifty feet. But Clivo nnd his 
men had been no Jess active in constructing 
"orfc* fir defence, and tho enemy appeared 
afraid of attempting to improve tlicir oppor- 
tunity of attack. 

The critical situation of Clive did not pro- 
'••ns him from indulging in acts requiring 
H- tif vibicii mtiM not very well be spared, 
so l v. 1-n.o chief rotilt was a gratification of 
that love <f mi-chi- f by which bis boyhood 
had lees jwnsrlably di-tingui-hed. The fort 


contained an unwieldy piece of- ordnance, 
which,’ according to the current tradition, hnd 
been brought from Delhi by Aurungzcbe, 
drawn, ns it was said, by a thousand yoke of 
oxen. Clive caused a mound of earth to be 
raised on the top of tho highest tower of tho 
rampart, so ns to command tlio palace across 
the intervening houses. On this the gigantic 
engine of destruction was elevated, and being 
loaded with thirty pounds of powder and a 
hall proportioned to its dimensions, it was 
discharged by means of a train carried to a 
considerable distance on tho ground.' The 
ball went through the palace, to the great 
terror of Bajah Sahib and his principal officers 
collected there. No other result appears to 
have been contemplated; but this was deemed 
sufficient to justify a repetition of the salute 
on two succeeding days, at the precise time 
when the rajah's officers assembled at head- 
unrters. On tho fourth day the amusement 
erivod from this exercise was terminated by 
the bursting of tbo monster gun which had 
afforded the means of its enjoyment. It 
seems, however, to havo imparted to tho 
enemy a desire to retaliate. Tlioy, in return, 
raised a vast mound of earth, which com- 
manded not only the gate, but tho wliolo in- 
terior of tho fort. Clive suffered them to 
complete tho work, nnd to mount on it two 
pieces of cannon. He then began to firo on 
it with his remaining eighteen-pounder : in 
less than an hour tho mound fell with fifty 
men stationed on it, some of whom wero killed 
nnd others disabled. 

Tho battery first erected by tbo enemy was 
to tbo north west of tbo fort. Subsequently 
another wns erected to tbo soutli-wcst. The 
wall in this direction was in a vory ruinous 
condition, nnd a breach was soon made. Tho 
garrison kopt up a vigorous firo of musketry 
against tho battory, and soveral times drove 
tho enemy out of it, but tlio breach notwith- 
standing was daily enlarged. 

With the prospect of an immediato attack 
from a forco overwhelming, when compared 
with the means of resistance, Clive’s confi- 
dence never appears to havo deserted him. 
The Company’s agents at Madras and Fort St. 
David wore anxious to relievo him, but a 
Rrnall dotnohmont despatched for tho purposo 
wero unable to effect their object, and after a 
sharp conflict with a considerable number of 
Enjah Sahib’s troops, were compelled to re- 
treat. A body of six thousand Mnbrattas, 
who hnd been hired to assist tho cause of Ma- 
homet Ali, Jny about thirty miles from Arcot 
in n Rtato of most suspicious inactivity. Tlio 
nabob’s affairs being thought desperato, his 
mercenary allies were not disposed to waste 
tlicir strength in Jus defence. In tlio hope of 
stimulating them to action, Clivo found means 
of communicating witii them. Their com- 
mander, in reply, expressed his admiration of 
the gallant conduct of tho defunuo of Arcot, 
by which, he said, ho was then first convinced 
that the English could fight, and promised to 
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Fend a detachment to their aid. Intelligence 
of tlieso communications having reached Jtajah 
Sahib, who commanded the besieging army, 
he became apprehensive of the probable re- 
sult, and sent a flag of truco with proposals 
for the surrender of the fort. Honourable 
terms for the garrison were offered, and n 
large sum of monoy for Clive ; while, that no 
motives for compliance might be wanting, the 
consequences of refusal were declared to be 
the storming of the fort and the immolation 
of every man in it. Clive's answer was 
strikingly characteristic of the man. Ho not 
only refused to surrender the fort, but con- 
veyed his refusal in terms of haughty defi- 
ance. The merits of Chunda Sahib's claims 
were somewhat unceremoniously noticed for 
the purpose of reproach ; the offer of personal 
advantage to Clive was treated, as it deserved, 
with contempt ; and the threat of storm and 
slaughter was met by the taunting remark, 
that the English commander had too high an 
opinion of the prudence of Rajah Sahib, to be- 
lieve that he would attempt to storm until he 
was provided with better soldiers than the 
rabble of which his army was then composed. 
Notwithstanding this answer, some of the 
enemy hovered round the ditch, conversing 
with the sepoys in the British sen-ice, and 
recommending them to desert. They were 
warned to retire, but the admonition being 
disregarded, it became necessary to render it 
more impressive by the adjunct of a volley of 
small arms, which killed some of the intruders 
nud dispersed the rest. 

Before any steps were taken by the enemy 
in consequence of Clive’s refusal of the prof- 
fered terms, the promised detachment of the 
Mahrattns arrived in the neighbourhood and 
attempted to enter the town, but found every 
street and avenue barricaded. Thus im- 
peded, they had recourse to their usual and 
most approved occupation of plundering, re- 
lieved by setting fire to some houses in the 
outskirts of the town, after which they re- 
treated. 

Clive was accurately informed of all the 
proceedings of the enemy, and as the day of 
attack approached, he succeeded in becoming 
possessed not only of their general design, but 
of the precise disposition proposed to be made 
of their force. The dawn of day on the 14th 
November was to decide the success of the 
meditated attempt, and the signal for its com- 
mencement was to be the discharge of three 
bombs. The knowledge of its approach did 
not diminish the confidence of Clive, nor dis- 
turb his equanimity. He made the arrange- 
ments which appeared to him necessary for 
meeting the approaching conflict, and then, 
to remove the effects of the excessive fatigue 
which he had undergone, and to gather re- 
newed strength for the struggle, he resigned 
himself to sleep, with as much calmness as 
though all danger was at an end, giving orders 
that he should be awakened on the first 
alarm. 


The day of attack was one among the most 
distinguished in tho Mahometan calendar. 
Happy was tho Mussulman to whom it 
brought death from tho sword of tho unbe- 
liever, for his fall was regarded as but a sud- 
den introduction to tho highest paradise. By 
this belief the enthusiasm of tho enemy's 
troops was wrought up almost -to madness, 
and it wns further increased by the freo use 
of an intoxicating substanco called bang. Tho 
morning enmo, and with it the expected 
movement. Clivo wns awakened, and found 
his garrison at their posts according to the 
disposition which he had previously made. On 
the enemy's side a vast multitude wero in 
motion, bringing ladders to every part of the 
wall that wns accessible. Besides these desul- 
tory operations there were othera in progress, 
nil directed to tbc same end. Four principal 
divisions of tho enemy’s troops inarched upon 
the four points where an entrance to the fort 
seemed the more likely to be effected — the 
two gates and the two breaches whioh had 
been made in the wall. The parties who 
attacked the gates drove before them several 
elephants, armed with plates of iron on their 
foreheads, with which it was expected they 
would beat down the obstacles which stopped 
the course of the assailants : but tho de- 
vice wns more disastrous to those who em- 
ployed it than to those against whom it 
was directed. Tho elephants, wounded by 
the musketry of tho British force, turned and 
trampled upon those who were urging them 
forward. At tho north-west brench, as many 
ns it was capable of admitting rushed wildly 
in, and passed the first trench before their 
opponents gave fire. When given, it was 
with terrible effect. A number of muskets 
were loaded in readiness, which those behind 
delivered to the first rank as fast as they 
could discharge them. Every shot did exe- 
cution, while three field-pieces contributed 
effectually to thin the number of tho as- 
sailants. In a few minutes they fell back ! 
but the attempt was only suspended, not aban- 
doned. Another and nnother party followed, 
and were driven off as had been those who 
preceded them. 

Toapproach tho south-west breach, the enemy 
embarked seventy men on a raft, who thus 
attempted to cross a ditch, and had almost 
gained their object, when Clive, observing 
that his gunners fired with bad aim, took the 
management of one of the field-pieces him- 
self. This be worked with such precision and 
effect that a few discharges threw the ad- 
vancing party into confusion. The raft was . 
overset, and those on board thrown into the 
water, where some were drowned. The re- 
mainder saved themselves by swimming back, 
abandoning the unfortunate raft which was 
to have borne them to the breach. 

These various attacks occupied about an 
;hour, and cost the enemy in killed and 
wounded about four hundred men. After an 
I interval employed by the assailants in endea- 
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vouring, under much annoyance, to carry off 
their dead, the firing upon the fort was re- 
newed, Loth with cannon and musketry. This 
was again discontinued. A formal demand of 
leave to bury the dead was complied with, 
and a truce of two hours agreed upon. At 
the expiration of the prescribed time the 
firing once moTe recommenced, and lasted 
until two o’clock on tho following morning, 
when it ceased, never to be renewed. At 
daybreak, the gallant defenders of the fort 
learned that their besiegers had precipitately 
abandoned the town. The garrison imme- 
diately marched into the enemy's quarters, 
where they found several pieces of artillery 
and a large quantity of ammunition. These 
spoils were forthwith transferred to the fort, 
and thus ended a siege of fifty days. 

In the evening of the day on which the 
enemy fled from Arcot, the detachment from 
Madras, which bad been prevented from enter- 
ing the town, arrived in it. Clive, leaving a gar- 
rison in the fort, took the field on the 19th of 
November with two hundred Europeans, seven 
hundred sepoys, and three field-pieces. Having 
summoned Timany to surrender, which imme- 
diately yielded, the British force waited for 
the promised aid of the Mahrattas, who were 
to join them with a thousand horse ; but these 
adventurers were for some days too much 
occupied with the interesting duties of plunder 
to perform their engagement. Their labours, 
however, received a check from a sudden at- 
tack of tho French troops of Bajah Sahib, 
who surprised their camp, and by relieving 
them of such articles as could be conveniently 
' a- tied off, demonstrated to the Mahrattas 
tmt they must not hope to enjoy a monopoly 
..f tho occupation in which they delighted. 
Intelligence being received of the approach of 
an European party from Pondicherry, Clive 
was anxious to obtain the assistance of the 
Mahrattas in intercepting them before they 
could join Bajah Sahib. But the only motive 
by which they could be affected was wanting — 
there was no prospect of plunder — and Clive 
marched without his allies. Bajah Sahib 
made a forced march to arrive where he was 
to be joined by the reinforcement from Pondi- 
cherry ; hut tho Mahrattas were still immov- 
able, until they learned that the reinforcement 
expected by the enemy were tho bearers of a 
large sum of money : a discovery which had a 
remarkable effect in rendering them anxious 
for a conflict, to which they had previously 
shown so much indifference. But not more 
than six hundred horse could bo collected for 
the duty, the rest being otherwise engaged. 
By a forced inarch of twenty miles, Clive and 
his MaLraita associates came in sight of the 
enemy'* fore*, and, notwithstanding a great 
disparity of numbers, defeated them. In the 
pur-nit a consid* ralde ltooty fell, into the 
liai.-j* of the victors, much to the gratiGeation 
r.f the Mahrattas, v.itli whom the service in 
which they v.vrr engaged became popular. 
Ti e fi-rt «.f n-.ie, Clive was compelled, for 
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want of cannon, to pass ; the governor refusing 
to surrender, although he agreed to take an 
oath of allegiance to Mahomet Ali. The 
great pagoda of Conjeveram was the next 
object of attention. Here the French main- 
tained a considerable garrison, which had 
afforded them opportunity of interrupting the 
communication between Arcot and Madras. 
From this place they had surprised a party of 
disabled men returning from the siege of 
Arcot, and after murdering five or six as they 
lay helpless in their litters, relented so far as 
to spare the lives of two officers named Bevell 
and Glass, whom they made prisoners. On 
being summoned to surrender, the French 
commander, on the plea that none of bis gar- 
rison understood English, required his two 
prisoners to write to Clive informing him that 
if the pagoda were attacked they would be 
exposed on the works. The British Officers 
made the desired communication, but added 
an expression of their hope that no regard for 
them would induce Clive to discontinue his 
operations for the redaction of the place. 
Clive, however, was compelled to wait the 
arrival from Madras of the means of effec- 
tually commencing an attack. These being 
obtained, the walls, after three days’ battery, 
began to give way, and the French com- 
mander, apprehensive of the just resentment 
of the English for his cruelty, abandoned the 
place in the night. Clive having destroyed 
the defences of Conjevemm, proceeded to 
Madras, and thence to Fort St. David, to re- 
ceive the congratulations which awaited him, 
and which he had so nobly earned. 

While Clive, in Arcot, had thus been pur- 
suing an uninterrupted career of success, 
Chunda Sahib and his French allies were 
labouring for the reduction of Trichinopoly. 
But their works were constructed without 
skill, and their labour and ammunition ex- 
pended with little effect. Their views, how- 
ever, were aided by the pecuniary distress of 
Mahomet Ali, whose troops openly threatened 
to desert a master wlio was unable to pay 
them. Among the projects of Mahomet Ali, 
who seems to have had no definite plan of 
proceeding, but to have intrigued with all 
parties, in tho hope that chance might work 
something in his favour, was an application 
to Mysore for aid. That country had long 
been governed in the name of sovereigns who 
possessed no particle of real power. A prince, 
labouring under tho misfortune of having 
been boro deaf and dumb, succeeded to the 
throne early in the eighteenth century. His 
imperfect organization placed him at the 
mercy of others, and the mental feebleness of 
liis successors led to tho continuance of tho 
system of royal pupilage. The ambassador of 
Mahomet Ali at first- met little encourage- 
ment from the lordly servants who then exer- 
cised sovereignty in the court of Mysore, but 
magnificent promises, the extent of which was 
kept secret from the British authorities, dis- 
pelled the coldness with which liid mission was 
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first received. The negotiation was brought 
to a successful conclusion, and its provisions 
ratified by an oath. The face of Mahomet 
Ali’a affairs now began to brighten. In addi- 
tion to the army of Mysore, the government 
of that country took into its pay six thousand 
Makrnttas, of whom those who have been 
already noticed in connection with the siege 
of Arcot, formed part. "In conformity,” says 
the historian of Mysore, "to the uniform 
principle of Indian policy, as the affairs of 
Mahomet Ali appeared to improve, he ac- 
quired more friends.” The Rajah of Tanjore 
declared in liis favour, and despatched a con- 
siderable body of troops to his assistance. 
From other quarters the nabob received 
further aid, and his army, thus reinforced, 
became numerically superior to that ofChunda 
Sahib. But the army of the latter was 
stronger in Tegular troops, and so little re- 
liance did the officer commanding the British 
force place on liis native allies, that he per- 
severingly resisted their repeated solicitations 
to attack the enemy till lie was reinforced 
from Fort St. David. 

The enemy, however, emboldened by the 
retirement of Clive, had again appeared in 
some forco in the province of Arcot, and 
having burnt several villages, and plundered 
some houses belonging to the English, they 
returned to Conjeveram, repaired the de- 
fences, garrisoned the place with sepoys, and 
threatened to attack the Company’s fort of 
Foonnnialee. This diverted to another quarter 
the British reinforcements destined for Tri- 
chinopoly, it being deemed indispensable to 
check the ravages of the enemy in Arcot. 
For this purpose all the force that the British 
authorities could assemble was required. In- 
cluding a levy of sepoys, a detachment of 
Europeans from Bengal, and drafts from the 
garrisons of Arcot and Madras, it did not, 
however, amount to seventeen hundred men, 
of whom less than four hundred were Euro- 
peans. The European forco of the enemy 
was about equal to that of the British, but 
his native troops, horse and foot, amounted to 
four thousand five hundred. The British had 
six field-pieces ; the enemy a Large train of 
artillery. The talents and previous success of 
Clive pointed him out as the commander of 
the expedition in the absence of Major Law- 
rence, that able and experienced officer, who 
was among the first to discover the genius of 
Clive, having proceeded to England before 
that genius was fully developed. In antici- 
pation of an attack from the English, the 
camp of the enemy had been strongly forti- 
fied ; but, on the approach of Clive, it was 
abandoned, and his force concentrated at Con- 
jeveram. Thitlier Clive proceeded by a forced 
march, but found the pagoda in charge of a 
pit risen, who surrendered at the first sum- 
mons. The object of the enemy liad been 
suspected, and it now became more apparent. 
The garrison at the fort of Arcot had been 
considerably weakened in order to add to the 


force placed under the command of Clive, and 
it was anticipated that tho enemy designed 
to take advantage of this circumstance. Clive 
accordingly advanced towards Arcot, and on 
the road received intelligence that the enemy 
had entered the town of Arcot, and skir- 
mished against the fort with muskets for seve- 
ral hour3. The attempt was to have been 
aided by co-operation from within tho fort, 
the enemy having corrupted two native offi- 
cers in the British service, who, on a given 
signal, were to have opened the gales for 
their admission. The intended treachery was 
discovered in time to. defeat it. The enemy 
finding their signals unanswered, retired with 
precipitation. These facts were communi- 
cated to Clive by letter from the commanding 
officer at Arcot, hut he was' unable to state 
what route tho disconcerted foe had taken. 

Uncertainty on this point did not long pre- 
vail. Near the village of Coverpah, the van 
of the British force was unexpectedly sa- 
luted by a discharge of artillery from .a thick 
grove of mango trees. Clive immediately 
made provision for the safety of his baggage, 
and for the disposal of his troops for ac- 
tion. For a time no very decisive results 
appeared. Two parties of infantry, French 
and English, continued for two hours to fire 
upon each other, and the enemy’B cavalry 
made several unsuccessful attacks on a small 
force, European and native, which was op- 
posed to them. But the artillery from tho 
grove did considerable execution, and Clive 
found that he must either become its master 
or determine on a retreat. The grove, in 
which the artillery was placed, was defended 
in front by a steep bank and ditch, hut in tho 
rear it wns reported to be open and un- 
guarded. Two hundred Europeans and four 
hundred sepoys were accordingly despatched 
thither, and the anxiety of Clive for their suc- 
cess led him to accompany them through part 
of the circuit which it was necessary to make. 
This anxiety had nearly proved fatal to his 
hopes. The infantry who were left firing on 
that of the French, dispirited by the absence 
of Clive, and discouraged by the departure of 
the detachment sent to attack tbe enemy’s 
artillery, were giving way, and some were 
actually in flight. Tho return of Clive was 
just in time to avert the consequences of his 
temporary absence. With his wonted ad- 
dress he rallied the fugitives, though not 
without some difficulty, and the firing was 
renewed. Tbe attention of the enemy was 
thus diverted from the more important ope- 
ration which was in progress in another part 
of the field. 

Tbe party who had Imen despatched to tbe 
Tear of tbe gTovc halted at the distance of 
three hundred yards from it, and an ea-iga, 
named Pymmor.ds, advanced to reeouBoitn-. 
lie bad not proceeded far l:e came ta 

a deep trench, in which . •% 

enemy’s troop*. who v . - ' 
wanted, were silting ift*' 
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dom shots. Tho approach of Ensign Sym- of tho vciy post which ho had dcr-ired to 
monels being observed, lio was challenged, avoid, and tho troops received tho firo n{ sir 
and tho party in tho trench prepared to tiro, pieces of artillery. It was returned from four 
His acquaintance with tho J ''reach language field-pieces, supported by ono hundred men 
saved his life, and probably prevented tho tinder Clive, while tho linn marched on, and 
failure of tho attach, for, being lnistahcn for n wns soon nut of tho Teach of the enemy's guns. 
French officer, ho wns suffured to pass. Pro- They then halted till tho party with tho field- 
cccding onward to tho grove, ho perceived pieces enmo tip. _ On the following day a 
that, besides tho nien stationed nt tho guns, more serious nifair look place; hut the com- 
there were ono hundred Europeans to sup- tnattdor of tho native cava Ip - of tho enemy 
port them, but that they kept no look-out, being killed, his tuen, according to established 
except towards tho field of battle. Having precedent, took to flight, and tho rc*t of the 
made the observations necessary, ho returned, army soon followed their example. Tho vie- 
keeping nt a distance from tho trench whore tor) - would have been more complete, hut for 
his progress had nearly been intercepted, nnd tho failure of tho native troops to co-operate 
rejoined his dotnclnncnt. Upon his report, with the Brithdi allies The Malimtlns re- 
they immediately marched towards tho point tnained at a distnnee, idle, though prohtbly 
of attack, taking tho wny by which he had not unconcerned, spectators of the fight, 
returned. They entered tho grovo unpor- Their passivencss was occasioned by the pecn- 
ceivcd, nnd nt tho distnneo of thirty yards liar situation of their leader, who was cn- 
gave firo. The effect was to paralyse the gaged in a negotiation with Chnnda Sahib, 
enemy, who, without returning a shot, nbnn- and feeling uncertain what turn nffairs might 
doned their guns nnd Bought safety in flight, take, was unwilling to commit liimndf with 
Some took refngo in a choultry, or house of either parly. The rest of tho British allies 
accommodation for travellers, where they were appear to have declined fighting, in deference 
so much crowded that they were unable to to tho example of the Mnhrnttas. Happily 
use their arms, nnd quarter being offered the day was won without them, and the l)ri- 
them, it was joyfully accepted. tish detachment advanced undisturbed to Tri- 

Tho sudden silence of the artillery in- cliinopoly. Ilcro the respective commanders 
formed the British troops in front of the had an opportunity of conferring on n plan of 
enemy of the success of tho attack on his operations, but tlie Mahometans and Hindoos 
rear. The arrival of somo fugitives from the not being able to ngreo on n fortunate hour 
grovo convoyed tho same intelligence to their of attack, nothing wns determined on. A 
opponents, who immediately followed tho ex- few days after tho nrrivnl of the English 
ample of their companions nnd fled. reinforcement, the French abandoned their 

The force of tlie enemy having been broken posts, nnd retrented to tho island of Scring- 
iu Arcot, Olive and his troops were ordered ham. Tltis movement being hastily made, 
back to Fort St. David, preparatory to their and without duo preparation, was attended 
•-being despatched to Trichinopoly. On their with very considerable loss. Tho retreating 
. they passed the spot where Nazir enemy carried off their artillery and part of 
— . had been murdered. To commemorate their baggage, but a largo store of provisions 
success of the French, Dupleix had was burned. 

■ .ined the erection of a new town, to be A bold suggestion of Clive's was now acted 
called _ Dupleix-Falenbad. In- tbo centre of upon by tlie commander of the British expo- 
tliis city of victory was to hare been placed a dition. It wns to divide tlio small fonco 
column with inscriptions in various languages, under his command, nnd whilo ono half re- 
recounting the event which it was designed mained at Trichinopoly, to post the other half 
to keep in memory, and magnifying the between Seringbam and Pondicherry, in order 
valour of the French. '‘Unluckily," says to cut off the communication on which the 
Major Lawrence, “ future ages will not be French must now depend for their supplies, 
the wiser for it." Clive destroyed all that Major Lawrence justly considered Olivo as tho 
existed of the projected town, including the fittest man to undertake the command of tho 
foundation which was to support the com- separate body, but a difficulty existed in tho 
memorativa column. Thus the evidences of fact that all the captains in the battalion were 
French glory scarcely endured longer than his seniors. It was removed by tlio native 
the success wltioh they were intended to generals, who unanimously declared that they 
record. . would not make any detachment of the troops 

. . The force destined for Trichinopoly was for the purpose, if they were to be commanded 
soon ready for the field, and Major Lawrence by any other person than Clive. Everything 
-arriving from Europe at this time, it was being arranged, the favourite captain marched 
■placed under his command. The detachment on the 6th of April, with four hundred Enro- 
moved, and on the 27tli Mnreh wns within peans and a much larger number of sepoys, 
eighteen miles of Trichinopoly. Here, being four thousand native horse and eight pieces of 
■informed that a strong party was posted to artillery. He took post at a fort a few miles 
•intercept them. Major Lawrence resolved from Seringhnm, nnd on tbo high road to 
•upon proceeding by another' road ; but, by a Arcot and Pondicherry. 

-mistake of his guides, was led within reach Dupleix had become greatly dissatisfied with 
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the prospect of affairs at 'frichinopoly, and, in 
the hopo of retrieving them, had sent rein- 
forcements of as large amount ns he could 
raise, under Mons. D’Auteuil, who was forth- 
with authorized to assume the chief com- 
mand ; M. Law, who had for some time held 
it, having displayed little either of enter- 
prise or talent. Clivo, apprized of the ap- 
proach of this force, marched out to inter- 
cept it ; and D’Auteuil, knowing how much 
depended on his effecting a junction with the 
army at Seringham, withdrew to a fort which 
he had just quitted. Clive not meeting the 
enemy’s reinforcement where he had been led 
to expect them, considered that the report of 
their approach was a ruse to draw him from 
his fort, and marched back witii all possible 
speed. This was not the fact ; but the French 
commander at Seringhnm hearing of Clive's 
departure, but not of his return, resolved to 
lake advantage of it, by attacking the few 
troops which had boon left in possession of 
the British post. With this view he de- 
spatched eighty Europeans and seven hundred 
sepoys, aided by the services of eighty Eng- 
lish deserters. Through a mistake at one of 
the outnosts, the attempt of the enemy bad 
nearly succeeded. The party being chal- 
lenged, answered that they were friends, and 
one of the deserters stepping forward, stated 
that they had been despatched by Major 
Lawrence to reinforce Captain Clive. This 
# assertion, corroborated by tho fact of so many 
‘of the party speaking English, satisfied the 
guard. Tho strangers were suffered to enter 
without tho pass-word being demanded, and 
one of tho guard was despatched to conduct 
them to head-quarters. They marched on 
without giving any disturbance, or meeting 
with any, until they arrived at a pagoda, 
where they were challenged by the sentinels, 
and simultaneously by others posted at an 
' adjacent choultry, within which Clivo was 
asleep. They answered these challenges, not 
as before, by an attempt to parley, but by dis- 
charging a volley into each place. That di- 
rected to the choultry was not far from de- 
ciding the question of success, a ball having 
shattered a box at Clive’s feet and killed a 
servant sleeping dose to him. After this 
discharge tho enemy pushed into the pagoda, 
putting all they met to tho sword. Clive, 
awakeued by tho noise, and not imagining 
that tho enemy could have advanced into the 
centre of nit^camp, supposed the firing to pro- 
ceed from part of his own sepoys, and that 
the cause of it was some groundless alarm. 
In this belief he advanced alone into the 
midst of tho party who were firing, as ap- 
peared to him, without purpose, and angrily 
demanded the cause of their conduct. In the 
confusion he was at first scarcely observed ; 
hut at length one of tho enemy’s sepoys dis- 
covering or suspecting him to be an English- 
man, attacked and wounded him. By this 
time the French were in pos.-esdon of the 
pagoda. Clive ordered tho gate to be 


stormed, but it would admit only two men 
abreast, and the English deserters within 
fought with desperation. . The officer who led 
the attack, and fifteen men engaged in it, 
were killed, and the attempt was then relin- 
quished until cannon could be obtained. At 
daybreak the French officer, seeing the dan- 
ger of his situation, endeavoured to escape it 
by a sally ; but being killed with several of 
his men, the rest retreated into the pagoda. 
Clive, advancing to the porch to offer them 
terms, experienced another of those remark- 
able escapes in which his career so much 
abounded. Rendered weak by the wounds 
which he had received, he leant upon the 
shoulders of two seijeants. Both these men 
were of lower stature than their commander, 
who, from this cause, as well as from the effect 
of weakness, stood in a stooping position, his 
body being thus thrown slightly behind theirs. 
An Irishman who took the lead among tho 
deserters came forward, and addressing Clivo 
in opprobrious language, declared that lie 
would shoot him. This was not an idle 
threat, for he instantly levelled his musket in 
the direction in which Clive was standing and 
discharged it. The ball passed through tho 
bodies of both the men on whom Clive was 
leaning, but from his relative position with 
regard to them, he was untouched. This 
occurrence is said to have facilitated the sur- 
render of the pagoda, the Frenchmen thinking 
it necessary to disown the outrage which had 
been committed, lest it might exclude them 
from being admitted to quarter. The enemy’s 
sepoys without the pagoda endeavoured’ to re- 
pass the boundaries of the British camp, and 
succeeded ; but the Mahratta cavalry setting 
out in pursuit of them, overtook and cut them 
to pieces. Clemency is not a common weak- 
ness in tlie Mahratta character, and according 
to the report of those engaged in this exploit, 
not a single man of seven hundred escaped 
with his life. 

Tho tide of success now flowed steadily in 
favour of tho British cause. D’Auteuil con- 
tinued to retire and bis force to diminish. Fur- 
ther resistance appearing hopeless, if not im- 
possible, be surrendered with tlie whole force 
remaining with him, consisting of only ono 
hundred Europeans (thirty-five of whom were 
British deserters), four hundred native infantry, 
and about three hundred and forty cavalry. A 
considerable quantity of military stores passed 
into tlie hands of the conquerors, and a large 
amount of money was expected, it being known 
that D'Auteuil had with him a considerable 
sum. This expectation, however, was disap- 
pointed, the wary Frenchman having con- 
trived to secrete a great part of it among his 
personal baggage, which he was permitted to 
carry away without examination. A part of 
the remainder was embezzled by the troop- on 
both sides, so that not more than fifty tkou-and 
rupees were regularly taken po-'ivssion ol fur 
the benefit of the captors. 

The progressive success of the British arms 
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bad materiallv affected the state of affairs in 
the Wand of Seringhara. The scarcity of sup- 
plies, and the small probability of effectually 
removing this difficulty, the constant annoy- 
ance sustained from the English posts, and the 
expectation, almost amounting to certainty, 
that these attacks would become more frequent, 
as well as more alarming — these causes tended 
to chill the friendship of the native chiefs who 
had broucht their troops to the service of 
Chunda Sahib, and gradually to detach them 
from his interest. The greater part of them 
demanded their dismissal, a demand which he 
was in no condition to resist ; and the request 
being granted, many of the dismissed parties 
passed forthwith without hesitation into the 
service of the British. The desertions, and the 
fatal blow inflicted on tho French interest by 
tbo surrender of DAuteuil, rendered tho pros- 
pects of Chunda Sahib gloomy indeed. 

He had vainly endeavoured to urge the 
French commander, Law, to a more enterpri- 
sing course of action, and the time when such 
a course could have availed was now past. 
The health, too, of the ambitious aspirant to 
the government of the Carnatic bad given way 
under the pressure of mental anxiety ; and 
without the means of evading the difficulties 
which surrounded him, or the energy to at- 
tempt to force his way through them to a place 
of safely, his thoughts were no longer turned 
upon either of these objects. Only one termi- 
nation of his wretched fortunes was beforo him, 
and the sole question for his determination was, 
whose captive he should become. By the ad- 
vice of Law, lie was dissuaded from surrender- 
ing to the English, nnd induced to trust his 
j- rton for a time to native faith. A negotia- 
tion was commenced, which was managed by 
Mr.-nackjce, the commander of the Tanjoro 
troop*, with ail the success derived from deal- 
’ with a man who ha/1 no resource but to 
M. It? completion was hastened by a re' 

< Motion from Monackjec of the necessity 
a /p'.- 'lv conclusion, lest the advance of the 
lir, :h,h should deprive him of the power of 
insuring the rafety of Cliunda Sahib, a danger 
of wi. ! oh the negotiators on the other side were 
felly r.war*-. Still they hesitated; and their 
r.n\i--!y to di'covt-r and obtain some belter sc- 
/.ori'.v than a Mahratta promise, ltd to a pri 
'"<• interview between Law and Monackjec, 
in which c ib.mand was made of hostages for 
th~ «afi ty of (.'htijid.a Sahib. To this demand 
tt we < r< plh-l, it at if treachery were designed, 
would prevent it; that the act of 
at.* w..(>M l« tray th‘* secret of the no- 

• *:a" '.-i, end that the *-»eape of Chunda Sahib 
v ■/ M.»r*d jberecdert-iimpracticable. These 

* /• >■: {•- v.-t- an*. tb» only u.'-nns employed 

t f f<Tu:le« „f th*- Fr-uieh officer. 
<>•>;! ■>! < f f. ;< hty f-sjld^ ho given without 

*' ''ty and 'Ut titag- r ; and Monackjee 
'' 1 r - r-fra.n {;. ra t'-r drring t!.e rawest- 


poly. He bound himself by the most solemn 
oath to perform the articles of his engagement, 
and prayed that his own weapons might be 
turned to liis destruction if he failed. That 
engagement obliged him to convey the fugitive, 
under an escort of horse, to a French settle- 
ment ; and, in addition to the .weight of the 
general’s oath, the sincerity of his purpose was 
confirmed by the testimony of -one of his offi- 
cers, who assured Law that be was appointed 
to command the escort, and exhibited a palan- 
quin which had been prepared for the journey. 
■Whether or not the oath, with its corrobora- 
tive testimony, dispelled the doubts which had 
previously existed, cannot be known, but those 
by w’hom they were entertained were not in a 
condition to insist on any other security, and 
Chunda Sahib proceeded to the camp of Mo- 
nackjee. He expected a guard to insure his 
safety ; and a guard was ready to receive him. 
But, instead of taking his place in the palan- 
quin which had been made ready for his jour- 
ney, he was forced into a tent, and there loaded 
with irons. The news was immediately spread 
through the camp, and the fate of the prisoner 
became an object of intense anxiety to all par- 
ties. In the morning a conference was held on 
the subject, when great diversity of opinion 
prevailed. No one suggested the fulfilment of 
the engagement by which Chunda Sahib had 
been entrapped into captivity ; but there were 
many competitors for the office of keeping him 
in safe custody, or consigning him to the still, 
safer custody of the grave. The nabob Ma- 
homet Ali, the Tanjore general Monackjee, 
tlie commander of the Mysore troops, nnd the 
chief of the Mahratta force, all contended for 
tho possession of the person of Chunda Sahib ; 
and Major Lawrcnco, who was present, seeing 
no chance of agreement, proposed that ho 
should be given up to tho British and confined 
in one of their settlements. In resisting this 
proposal, the other claimants were once ngain 
unanimous ; and the meeting broke up without 
coming to any decision. Two days afterwards, 
the cause of dispute was removed. A follower 
of Monackjee entered the tent, where lay the 
defeated candidate for the government of tho 
Carnatic, bowed down by sickness, bonds, and 
mental suffering, no needed not to speak his 
errand. The prisoner too clearly understood 
it, yet Blill clinging to hope, where reasonable 
hope could not exist, implored that ho might 
Ito permitted to sco Monackjco, on the plea 
that ho had something of importance to com- 
municate. But tbo business of bis ferocious 
visitor was not negotiation. The captive’s re- 
quest was answered by a thrnst which pierced 
his heart ; and tho ns--assin, having thus dono 
his work, cut off his victim’s head ns evidence 
of the deed. This was immediately sent to 
Mahomet Ali, who, after gratifying himself 
and his court with an inspection of it, directed 
that it should be publicly exhibited for tho 
ph-a-ure of the multitude. 


* f - * r-J *_v * f f.'hueds Sahib, which 

f-r hi? frwu-jljr int«-n- j 11/1- fortune of those whom Cbnndft Sahib 
*-• i f !? i into 1 rich'.r.v- j hxd quitted, to unhappily for himself, remain* 
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to be noticed. Before his departure, the Eng- 
lish .force had received a battering train from 
Devi-cnttah, and the French commander had 
been required to surrender at discretion. Sub- 
sequently a more peremptory demand was 
made, and Law, being at length convinced of 
that which he was reluctant to believe — that 
D’Auteuil and his force had fallen into the 
hands of the British — requested a personal con- 
ference with Major Lawrence. The result was 
that, after much altercation, partly grounded 
on the anomalous position of the English and 
French, in thus being at war in India while in 


Europe they were in peace, terms were agreed 
upon and a capitulation signed. The officers 
were to depart on parole, the privates to re- 
main prisoners, the deserters to be pardoned. 
On the 3rd of June, Captain Dalton took pos- 
session of Seringham, with the artillery and 
military force. The troops immediately in the 
French service were inarched to Fort St. 
David, — those of their allies were suffered 
quietly to disperse. Thus, without a battle, 
ended the struggle to secure to Chunda Sahib 
the government of the Carnatic, on the very 
day which closed his earthly career. 


CHAPTER III. 

DISPUTES RESPECTING THE POSSESSION OF TRICHINOPOLY. — SUCCESSES OF CLIVE AND 
LAWRENCE. — WAR WITH MYSORE. — DEPARTURE OF DTjPLEIX FOR EUROPE. 


The success which had attended the opera- 
tions of the force engaged in the cause of 
Mahomet Ali, it was the desire of Major Law- 
rence to improve. He accordingly urged upon 
the nabob the necessity of proceeding to the 
reduction of those parts of the Carnatic which 
had not yet been subjected to his authority. 
The propriety of this advice could not be dis- 
puted ; but though calculated alike to advance 
the interests and gratify the vanity of the 
prince, he manifested a reluctance to act upon 
it, which, to the British commanders, was 
unaccountable. The mystery was at length 
explained. The price at which Mahomet Ali 
had agreed to purchase the aid of Mysore was, 
the cession to that power of Trichinopoly and 
all its dependencies, down to Cape Comorin. 
Under this agreement, Nunjcraj, the Mysorean 
commander, demanded the transfer of the for- 
tress which had just surrendered. Mahomet 
Ali objected, but Nunjeraj refused to march 
unless his demand were complied with. Men 
are seldom at a loss for reasons to justify a 
course which they are disposed to follow, and 
on such occasions the ingenuity of Oriental 
diplomacy is never baffled. Mahomet Ali 
adduced numerous arguments with the view 
of convincing Major Lawrence and Nunjeraj 
that ho ought not to surrender Trichi* 
nopnly. With the former he found little dif- 
ficulty, but the Mysorean leader was not so 
easily satisfied. In estimating tho motives of 
Mahomet Ali, they may all be passed by, the 
fact being simply, that ho was resolved not to 
part with Trichinopoly if it were possible to 
retain it. The state of affairs caused by tho 
refusal of tho nabob to execute an engage- 
ment with Mysore, which had been kept secret 
from tho British, was productive of great 
embarrassment to tho last-named power. 
Major Lawrenco applied for instructions 
from the presidency, and both the contend- 
ing parties made applications to the same j 
quarter. But tho British authorities refused 
to interfere, and only recommended to the | 


disputants an amicable adjustment of their 
differences. 

The office of a mediator, thus declined by 
the representatives of the East-India Company, 
was readily taken np by tlie Mahratta chief- 
tain, Morari Row. This person having had 
the good fortune to secure the confidence of 
both parties, entered upon his duties in form. 
A conference was agreed upon, which took 
place in the nabob's palace, and was graced 
by his personal presence. The interests of 
Mysore were under the care of two commis- 
sioners specially deputed for the purpose. 
Captain Dalton, an English officer in com- 
mand of the garrison, was present as a spec- 
tator. The performances of the day com- 
menced by a long speech from the Mahratta, 
who enlarged upon the circumstances which 
had led to the connection of Mahomet Ali 
with Mysore, and on the events which bad 
followed. When his hearers and himself had 
been sufficiently gratified by the display of his 
eloquence, Morari Row produced tlie -treaty 
on which the decision of the question at issue 
mainly depended, and, with the air of an 
honest and impartial umpire, called upon 
Mahomet Ali to fulfil bis engagement by tho 
delivery of Trichinopoly. 

The nabob performed his part no less ad- 
mirably. He listened to tlie harangue of his 
friend with patience, acknowledged his obliga- 
tions to Mysore with becoming gratitude, and 
expressed his resolution to fulfil his engage- 
ment in dne time. But be claimed indulgence, 
because, having no considerable fortified town 
but Trichinopoly, lie was for tho present un- 
provided with any place to which he could 
remove his family. When tho whole of tho 
province of Arcot should be reduced to obe- 
dience, tlie difficulty would no longer exist ; 
and, to give time for the purpose, he required 
a respite of two months, at the end of which 
j period Trichinopoly should bo given up. This 
exposition of the intentions of Mahomet Ali 
(was perfectly satisfactory to his friend tie 
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Mahratta ; tlic conference terminated, and the 
Mysorean commissioners withdrew. It was 
now no longer necessary to preserve the tone 
which had been previously’ maintained. The 
chief actor in the scene which had just closed 
assumed a new character, in which no eyes 
but those of the nabob and Captain Dalton 
were permitted to view him. Casting off the 
solemn dignity of the umpire, and assuming a 
deportment at once confidential and courtly, 
tlio versatile Mahratta expressed a hope that 
the nabob attached no importance to what he 
had said in presence of the Mysorean commis- 
sioners ; and to show that his penetration into 
the views of others wns not inferior to his 
shill in concealing his own, he further inti- 
mated his conviction that the nabob hod no 
intention of performing the promise which he 
had then made. The acute perception of Mo- 
ran Itow, so far from offending the nabob, 
seemed to win his affection. Charmed not 
more by the friendly disposition than by the 
profound sagacity of the Mahratta, Mahomet 
Ali presented him with n draft for 50,000 
rupees, as a retaining fee for liis services, with 
a promise of as much more if he could succeed 
in procuring relief from the fulfilment of tlio 
treaty. Morari How readily accepted both 
the money and the commission, intending at 
all events' to profit from both parties, and, if 
possible, to overreach both by obtaining Triclii- 
uopoly for himself. 

The disputes, jealousies, and private designs 
of the native powers, placed a bar on the 
prosecution of the object for which they 
were ostensibly brought together. Under the 
i-xjv.etatlon that affairs would he arranged 
1 ctwevn the nabob and the Mysoreans, the 
British troops had marched from Trichino- 
inly to aid in establishing the authority of 
Mahomet Alt in other parts or the dominious 
which he claimed. The troops of the nabob 
stul hi" allies were to follow; but neither 
ily.-oreans nor Mnhrattas were willing to 
Their inertness, and tlic information 
whi'-h reached the British commander as to 
the probable result of his advancing, induced 
him to return two days after ho had quitted 
Trictiir.opoly, 'Hie presence of tlio British 
U'->pj brought alout the appearance of an 
ac'Simirrwlation, The nabob made over to 
th” M v-ore general the revenues of the island 
of t*erin;;l;nr!i, and of some adjacent districts, 
w'.’:h ib- latter was to collect for himself; 
th- prorm«i» of surrendering Trichinopoly at 
there j ,,r two months v.as repeated, and in 
t? - i-e-.n tit:;- Mahomet Ali agreed to receive 
l:t-.< th- city *ev*n hundred troops, provided 
th-? '•/•re t. ,• Mahratta.*, for by this time the 
r s’ • b hvl ii-ci rr." suspicions of his favourite 
j., fc-.'l ally. Or* these conditions, the 
of Mv/- - , re was to he continued. 
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cause it would interfere with bis prospects of 
obtaining the yet unsubdued districts to which 
he laid claim; while. Nunjeraj was well 
pleased that the nabob and his English allies 
should depart for this or any other purpose, 
ns their absence was necessary to enable him 
to put into practice the design which he had 
formed of possessing himself of Trichinopoly. 
His desires and expectations were to a cer- 
tain extent gratified. The nabob marched 
to the northward, accompanied by a British 
force consisting of five hundred’ Europeans 
and two thousand five hundred sepoys ; leaving 
only two hundred Europeans and fifteen hun- 
dred sepoys in garrison at Trichinopoly, 
under the command of Captain Dalton. The 
Mysoreans and Mnhrattas were to follow ; 
but their commanders chose that they should 
remain where they were. The army of the 
nabob was further weakened by the secession 
of Monackjeo and his troops, in consequence 
of tho authorities of Taujore disapproving of 
the proposal to give up Trichinopoly to the 
the Mysore government. Other chieftains 
followed the example of Monaokjee and de- 
parted with their troops, and Mahomet Ali 
was thus left without any efficient support 
except that which he received from the British. 

Mahomet Ali, and a large part of tbo Bri- 
tish force, bad no sooner left Trichinopoly 
than the designs of Nunjeraj became apparent. 
Ilis first attempt was directed to corrupt 
a corps of Mahomet Ali’s troops, whom lie 
had tho satisfaction of finding not indisposed 
to his purpose. Large sums of money were 
expended in bribing theso men ; and the libe- 
rality’ of Nunjeraj would probably have been 
rewarded with success, had not its fame 
reached the cars of Captain Dalton. Thnt 
officer, previously on bis guard, now redoubled 
his vigilance, causing tho artillery on the 
ramparts to be pointed every evening in- 
wards, towards tho quarters of the Mysore 
troops who had been admitted within tho 
place, and those of tho corps upon whoso 
cupidity’ Nunjeraj had practised. Other pre- 
cautions followed. At an inspection of tlio 
array, tlio troops who had been tampered with 
were ordered to deliver up tho flints of their 
guns for tho nlleged purpose of being replaced 
by better. This proceeding convinced tbo 
officers through whom the bribes of Nunjeraj 
had been conveyed, that tlio transaction was 
no longer a secret ; and their only courso 
being now to make their penco in tho best 
manner that offered, they voluntarily com- 
municated to the British commander thnt 
which lie nlrcndy knew, protested that they 
had taken Nunjeraj’s money from no other 
motive than tho influence of compassion for 
tho distress of their men, who had received 
scarcely any pay for nine months, and im- 
, . plored forgiveness. To aid their suit, mid 

to > pain, time and j attest their sincerity, they brought the money 
s',; »; — :!it j-el). Ms- 1 which they* had received, nnd which, judging 
{ re; arid to convert his > from the share of the principal officers (1C,00CI 
iav> an av&vtrd enemy, Le- J rupees), appeared to have been dispensed with 
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I'.n hai; 1 “ C-, plain Halt " 11 .** *VTS jd<-.*i»r-.l. Hr r<-ir*d til" part-e* by wlmm lit’ 

l ) it,: e» **n“.i*-*e l!i'r.fr«f|r{itmri-i-»." Whether {fidelity hvl l-cr:i a>’sib -1, ami carried lin'd In 
bis {• tVarn"c'p «>.* «»v&»»nnp’l by » Dalton. Whether the charily nf the 

in the nre-rily of iVir rv-p-nts-.ee r.t:-l a e ; M ahralia chi e{ «st cxhaim-d, nr K'klhtr hi* 
t>rtj--i;i r-f thr.r returning fidelity, or whether jg.-v-d rtlif-e* *>err on th>» <*e'\«h>n exerted in 
it c)!™,r.5!<- ! in ‘-iker motive, the |, ;>*.**■} tain. «!••«•» tin apjv-sr, but the mm were 

flatt »!'*•* }i"1 flair. 11s! il is n-jli'S tin'.. jrin-liSi*! ; and the rrvull ,.f tin" step s.n, 
n;-lttith»taftdn (* l! e i : rt,t of pi-jiilrs" Kssjnaj fwl-.hl brr.ref.trwnrd find Mining 

thiy h»d r..«M!r>!i.l. (''.fiaiS D.v.l.-?i n iij «w n |«Ti|-!r none U’M mnajjlt to Wider- 

ll.it V their r.-.ntis.-.jxti" at Tti"hie.ej.-><y sir- j take the vrerl: cither of r-'mjpli«'n nr a** - *'-*!- 

• ■rsillr ;}.ra-c-'!'lir'f’«’<Jr’! , al''l;p-l thmiie ji-ln lte wax oblige!, llicrr-rntr. to s-ck 

their loader, ,\ti. jr!tr\v!,rfv f,>r entUsarie*, and aftm a slmr* in- 

K cither lV iliirfstjfrsiSftl »f defeat. t>«r j lervat {>" itr.%;!#rl ilia*, lie had found in a 
the tstij-VaiaM of having rx> ) KiiT.'tx-sn the j-'r?«n »>f wlmm h* «.‘,i in 

Jwt.ded tnnliey wjlhctsl return, withheld Kts*l*!*e»rr1t. Tiin individual ihtt* honoured with 
jctxj ftvtn pataumg thr object on whirls l.r i the h'il-’ee nf l!,i> Mjssfrstl IrMlrr 1W« A Xrj. 
t.s-3 r.:’. hi* m-t.d : M- '5 il new nrcsnr! l. > him 5 p -lilan. t.a-nr.) Clement l'.ivrrio. This man, 
tUt the M-i.a»-.-|-.atir.i» »f t'i|.lvn Dali -ti ft*..! j who lad l-rii Jang r< *:dent in India, had the 

* f Kh* irw-De-r f», 1* e 1m therdn-law «f M a’.n. 1 1 . 'tsttiand *<! a ransjrtnv in the reraire of M.a- 

tr.s! Alt.w* aid l-e it- j*--Ma".t step* l.-nas-d* il»!honi*t Ali, and in the rxrrri*" nf hi* duly 
tdlair-r* «■ tit. Arm * g »-.:eh t. r.til.a l ftr jtirni’v ihr pnvrd mrr thr Krrtirli 

t) rl •t.l,!. , .:!r.5 and *8fSM'Jt dri Tt',' 1 »tlop»-1tr, | < t * Tirf* in shr riiv. In adiltllnf) 1st hi* mils* 
ll ism t.rl ddl’.rnll V* f t.l »t:tl»t:tw*iT» for this It-iiy «*~rtij.a*.Si-ns ( |*<ivr»io tr.%* rn^ayrd in 
« r tstyilVn l.f-tr j •.stjsf'sr fx'tsral j-m i jltsls',-' |"jnsi!t, tihirli If .1 him Sn!-» ihn My* 
asrtr !-a r.tt'i! in r « l!-.r <!jtl <-.'tr.*r.-* ♦ '-Iran camp, ai d fr-'tt) hi* h»mwlrdn*t of tlss* 
tirn, h'jl is* f.-mc.r «M t'-l IrUrr lh»n t’.M Hngaajr* hr had */snir , .imr» t.r!r-d na 

*-f the fla*i 1 V *• h'lh it 1*1 lx-tt. J-fr-or-lr. !.]».« tt.Vtpir trt hrtnrm t'ap'.ain Dallun ar.d 
lhUliips't f” w a* «d.t*s:-f'd rl llir «S* s gn, and ; JJntjrtji'. llpj*l{t«t.ilir\ liirtcfnrr, W'rTs* tin! 
l«.i <if llit-s.r *»rfr l:a*r can-.r-j || into s « aniitg f. r r’ti'.r.iinira’.inn nilli I'ovrno, and 


rfrtli'ftrt.nnt'd, »as t»|.!io'!ir! jrl ntir <d ll.rsr Nunjrraj ftfaihd him»r>r t>» 

wjlh tl.li altnriru* allr-mj-l. 1 t-.l. n* fa*;*!.? hi* astis'.Af.ra in ^rlnng nf thn 

l.aar linrn r»|tntlrs5, l.p d»!.ir-l fc’l hli-ivinigp , t-»*U 1 . To t’.itw ihr- fratil illlV nf lt|r Jitnj«*rl, 
i-i il. Ti:r tv., trot, nl<i had l'trti *r.-st» d ! Kt:t.jrr?.J ftlhniinl that, in addition 10 tin* 
vrtr- »><h 1 t-i 1>- 1 !t.f n from ll.r j M j i»ati tt%v.ps in parrii 'n, ho had many 

»;-t'3i.h »*1 a (ram. lo:t 5hr }-.«r lat.iiv »<f K«n- jfsi'T.d* in thr t.n»n ; and cvmr.rrl iho inter- 
yn.],ir «••!!.* s-l'irj Sndnrv 1 |,-m t.-ijr!*. s.f the ttranger with hi* own, hr hrJd out 

mtrrjvnr ft l' rit J’tvjlr-rl-.i tt, Ur slid ».nt I a Jifs.mite nf large rrwatd. 1‘uVrri't tllrt the 
itslet'l ** prat }«■ rs ! t.aliv a* a f.ippiiranl for J«i»r»ttife with the air s.f a man who i* not in- 
rnetty tirVifct'Jr ihnse Mh'-tn l.e had itol-galel j d;i j -:>tr d t<> f 'f.ljdianre, hill who reft slifli- 
toctmie. JJie !.*s*Jt*.J.lsi'n nf tilth h« t Hsee |r«5lirt and danger* which require rame con- 
would have V«-n inetj^dicM and j-n-Vally jti-lrtaiion. He raid ihn! he must try the «li»- 
rain; l.e therefor had lrci".)t;r t„ t!.e M ah- j J«**.4ti«n of hi* nftirv-j*. Mid left Knnjeraj u ndrr 
ratta rhitf, Moratt Hnw, who readily entering! the impression that hi* object hm likely to 
ii.V» the amiable feeling* «.f hi* furtid, t dt- he attained. On hi* rrlum to the town, 
riled from Captain Daln-n the pardon sd the I'oresJnV fir»l act w at to proceed l« Captain 
guilty men. In rMnse'juettee *,f thi* inter- Dalton, to whom he made n free communi- 
cession, the trimtnaUt-snajvd with no severer cation of nil that had paved with Ktinjeraj.' He 
punishment than the terror cf having been was instructed to return to the camp on the 
tsvurid to the tmtrsle* of two guns, jirrpa- tn xl slay, nnd nvnw hi* willingncst to under- 
ratory, a* they Iseltevnl, to thrir rxreutien. lake the ta-k for which hi* service had been 
This tinesjM-rted exercise of »m-iry in rv-rrihed sought. He did so ; nnd hi* management of 
1y Orme to the reluctance of Khcir-o-Dern tss the nlTnlr wa» es drxterou*, that lm aucceedcd 
ojfeiid the Mr.hralta* ; hut it was certainly In- In entirely r-'cuting the confidence of tho 
judlcmur, nnd i* not unfitly charaeteriesol by Afysorvan leader. A jdnn of opcrnlionn tvaa 
n later writer ns unaccountable. Its effect nrnuigsd, and the* terms of carrying it into 
was shown in renewed attempts to corrupt effi-ct fixed. An agreement embodying those 
the fidelity of the garrison. An overture was terms was drawn up, signed by l’o verio nnd 
made to n native oflirs-r in cnmmntid of one Nunjcmj, and solemnly impressed with tho 
hundred nnd eighty K-jsoys, by two agents of great seal of Mysore. By this instrument it 
Kunj'-rnj, whose mis-ion was authenticated by was stipulated that Bovurio should rccoivo 
the possession of engagements signed liy their 20,000 rupees for his personal benefit, and 
master. But the*e emissaries mado nti unfor- 3,000 more to buy fire-arms. With these ho 
tunnte choice oi a subject for the coimnenee- was to arm the French prisoners, who woro to 
tm-nl of their jiracticc. The man whom they ho sot at liberty for tho purposo of niding In 
addres«ed, an old and faithful servant of the the capture of tho place. Simultaneously 
Company, acknowledged the favour intended with their release, Poverio was to seizo on tho 
him in n manner at once unexpected nnd un- gate nearest tho ploco .where Uio Mysoreans 
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were encamped, and to lioist a red flag as a 
signal for the army to move to take possession 
of the town. That nothing might be wanting 
to insure success, sis resolute ruffians were pro- 
vided, whose especial duty it was to watch for 
Captain Dalton's appearance after the alarm 
was given, and to despatch him. Hitherto all 
went well for the purpose of the British com- 
mander. He had made the necessary prepa- 
rations for defence without exciting suspicion 
of liis connection with the visits of Poverio to 
the Mysore camp, or his cognizance of the 
plan which had lien arranged with Nunjeraj. 
AH the cannon that could be brought to bear 
on the Mysorean camp was prepared to greet 
the enemy on his approach, and about seven 
hundred men were concealed near the gate- 
way where admission was expected, ready to 
receive the intruders in a manner not antici- 
pated. But the attempt never was made, 
having been frustrated in an extraordinary 
manner. When all his arrangements were 
completed, Captain Dalton informed Mahomet 
Ali's brother-in-law of the design which had 
been laid to surprise the place, and of the 
means which had been provided for its defeat. 
The representative of tho nabob regarded the 
matter in a very different light from Captain 
Dalton. • He had no disposition to encounter 
the hazard of an attack, and, in tlio language 
of Major lAwronce, consulting nothing hut 
his b ars, he sent a message to Nunjeraj, in- 
finning him that his plot was discovered, and 
that measures hail been taken to prevent its 
execution. This step lie deemed a master- 
stroke of policy, and communicated tbe intel- 
ligence of it to Captain Dalton with much 
rcifgratulalion. Nunjeraj, as might have 
bfun expected, abstained from any attempt 
aga'mrt tin; city, and not thinking himself 
quite safe within the reach of its guns, re* 

, mori-d his camp to some distance. His dis- 
orjoiiitwrii sought relief in iufliciing von- 
ar-ee on l’ovcrio, for who-c person, dead or 
dire, |,o offered a large reward. This led to 
a recommendation from Major Lawrence to 
rrt.-rt fti the enemy with their own weapons. 
Captain Dalton continued to hold frequent 
r.-.ufertnn-s both with Nunjeraj and Mnmri 
llow ; and Major Lawrence's advice was that 
advantage should he tafcsn of one of these op- 
)• rtunitirs t<> **::> the. two native generals. 
Us authorities of the prcdd-ncy decided 
strut it thii »’:;ve itinn. an 1 it cannot bo 
ii- -.Its 1 li. »• thry decided rightly. 

Tl - l.nll iw friendship which rub*ia!crl be- 
tws-a th- respective parties congregated in 
re’ «>.)►. ;rho ..J of Trictiinopoly continued 
i.* :.! the eij itatijn of the two months fixed 
r.t tbs d*Vi^ at which the surrender of the 
\ t~ .Vithni en t> txfce place. A 
i i *1...; made ..f ft; hut 

- la 1 - AJ.'s hr vho-e courage always 

l- it 5 _•* r.-. ir„c..sd;it*- tiangrr was to 

1 - i " . .'"1, m-t th- cat! in a spirit o! 

1 '*•/ »vt .-s’, -a. lie tr;*r jd.«i the me-- 
*- ’• £-rt *' N-'*;-rx; with the trrvch*ry of 


their master, the proof of which he exhibited 
in the agreement with Poverio bearing the 
signature of Nunjeraj, and distinctly informed 
tlicm that the city would not be given up at 
all. He intimated, however, that the nabob 
was not forgetful of the expenses incurred by 
the state of Mysore on his account, and pro- 
mised that the amount shonld be repaid ; a 
communication which would have been more 
satisfactory, if the promise bad not been quali- 
fied by a postponement of its execution until 
the nnbob’s finances should be in a better 
condition. To this qualification Nunjeraj did 
not hesitate to avow his dislike. The claim 
which he made amounted to 8,500,000 rupees; 
and ns a proof of his moderation and desire 
for n peaceful settlement of differences, ho 
professed himself willing to abandon his claim 
to Trichinopoly, if immediate payment of his 
demand were made — a condition which he 
knew could not be complied with. 

Such wns the state of affairs at Trichinopoly. 
To the northward Mahomet Ali succeeded in 
obtaining a partial recognition of his authority, 
but the more powerful chiefs waited the clmnce 
of events, and the stronger fortresses were 
invincible by his arms. In this situation he 
applied to the British authorities for an ad- 
ditional force to undertake the reduction of 
Gingee. To this attempt the judgment of 
Major Lawrence was decidedly opposed, and 
be proceeded to Madras (to which place the 
presidency had recently been removed lrom 
Fort St. David), for the purpose of dissuading 
the Company’s government from compliance. 
But his representations were disregarded. 
Two hundred Europeans, with fifteen hun- 
dred sepoys, were placed under the command 
of Major Kinneir, nn officer who had recently 
arrived in India ; and this force, with six hun- 
dred of tho nabob’s cavalry, was destined to 
ncliievo tho object which Mahomet AH had in 
view. At first some trifling advantages were 
gained, but upon tbe troops arriving within a 
short distance of Gingee, the wisdom of Major 
Lawrence’s advice bccamo apparent. Tho 
force under Major Kinneir wns utterly unequal 
cither to attack tbe fortress or to maintain 
possession of tho passes through tho mountains 
by which Gingco was surrounded. The garri- 
son wns summoned to surrender, and with this 
ineffectual measure ended the demonstration 
against tbe placo. In the mean time Duplcix 
had despatched a considerable body of French 
troops, which had taken a post in tho rear 
of the force employed against Gingee. To 
meet this new difficulty reinforcements wero 
obtained, and Major Kinneir retired to give 
the enemy battle. Hero misfortune continued 
to attend this ill-planned and ill-fated expe- 
dition. Tho point of attack selected by Major 
Kinneir was i-ndly chosen, and by an artiiico 
the English were toil away from their fiold- 
f or ces to n place where they were exposed 
to tfcf"is of the enemy. Major Kinni-ir wns 
severely wounded at a time when part of Ids 
troops wero giving way. This iccrea-ed tho 
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peitvif which lmd nlsTsdt Ic-gwti. and Ihimjv-vw an which lav beyond them. Thi* the 

r-r'-l t.a!;itr» ai*A.c fh-,i in t*i lli" enemy abandoned, Mid llir wh'da army with* 

rr.’.jfr. j, rc*-i. rii’r two »’.'lf. v f:s am! f'ttrlpfli <1|TW ai il'f |!)|' «bI!i nf IV 'itr.lt, 

TlStith £tc :-*d-r }i *!n ,1 tl.r ;r ;'iv.:;:l. Tims'- In l!,i» »it ts *.S » r*t» tll-V manifested ra drier- 

pkijitiily t!t , ri:,l<d t- ,r it r--* -«»•* s i! *1 a di»j-»iii<-n to remain, that Major 

IndnC'' 1 a ft w cf the fugitives 1-s ictstw. when Lawidic'’ Wfatilf Weary tif Vrnltih;* fir A 
?!, i' «!•••> tv tire 1 in g.»*l c*n.irr, Ti r d-*,;r •''■•* div;;". Stislv^ai »l frnglb relieve 1 him 
l Tv.;i,rii! «*SI tl «* lV:t;t:i nm* 1*V this atfait *» fti-m the tnc-tlnt'inoti* duty nf watching an 
w.'ftj i)ivn tl.r d'f<-\t. Is wav n f.-’*. I v Major * itcrny whom !:" w:,i i!r»!|(in« of engaging, blit 
Jvir.r.f if, nj'.v |» mv t-M-t ci tl.r \n :ilv wound «Ji-> »u-ii].! lint adVAnco, Rt>iJ whom h«- wav 
wjcth ).f. }.» 5 «rev;»c>!, loll shortly aflcrwatds f-lU-iSrij In f.itjnw, The lt'itUh fiW invln 
* nr-V under hdii<*A»c r? gendr by »wu:il>*ir-l a j,rf-ij,i!.aV> movrmrnt bar'*; So Jlaboor, and 
tj.'.nl, aj-jiaronl nans of confidence dce-icrd 

Tl:r ll-igl'tli U.»"jv» »*•! lien' iif Milirto'S llnjilri*. *artgain«i reliance mint) list 

,\li t'lsiT'l So a »<•..!<. tiU aii nt thyr tv.iln fr.-m own g--»1 luriuno nsrlyns^ro! iiim to doubt 
i't : t Jst. |*»sM, whrrr they » Alt'- 1 f«t fein. when isp|v«-.atanrr * were favourable to hi* 
i }{v*->r:.S»ffv.r’j Malfw.M whi-h jdar.- al.-riy »:<■«>, Krfjrati «»,» n»l dtreive-i, and on 
trf }5 v\Sm f.;.*| jet! J.'litri f» >;n ll-.ir.-jf «li l!:t iwtiiir,^ «jv!<-r» from liit uncle to follow tl.o 
trr»;'-o<f si.r C Ri| sir. T.Vsc ;S was j'f-'- } lb*ghtli, }>«- mw.iiw!/ f, ]{■* sra» ftn*« rrr-1 
jio-.-i; t-v In tl<r r.iil '1 S , r I'rslitij jt»y v-r.trf > t,i t 5 :r 1 .M 11 0 r!trr! A> tillin' M liir'l 

}■ in sl-r t.« '}*Mt ntlso 4 <‘J IVtS }*!. I'.iao!. ;t jitfolf! llirm, m-> 1 n jirrrinr.firy in 
t*.! it!9 rtv.jiar.v vio ctn!’Ml.ri5 in j tonr t,» to Jr wo him no choir" Iml (it ulrr, 

c’Oit.lrv !»ia!= S*i s-'-.'-cc i thither. l!;:t shrjll*- tfuf oi.ry,-. a leaner-! in tiir ilitcrtion in 

s. Trii!.,'r::it— it war tjcfc'itr*! l*v ft r.'iCfn.t',! fiijHiiif 1 ! Major i.'i.pp h\i! frtifr !, tra« at* 

thr J.'.l! cf ) Itljiir il. wl.t'ii l!.f Mr..5»{.» Mitho. |ta l r. ! l.y t’.M off-Per, M,i! «*!n:!r.lrily ili'fr.itnl, 
til'rf ha'S « -t tnitv* ij,:.tc :i \V}.m si r t«>a!» !T. r # i.riny't Sire l-ritt;; h?i*5,m !>v thr l!% , |i« , i 
ti frit cl :*1 t ,'ht «.f l‘i t. ltd city !*.')• v rvo pRVn way, at-.t |nti-,n distil me- 

* ; ir -• ?. thr It. t.aleti « at. r'.trirt into thr !/ fit !. Tl.» uh’ili't rtiuin' Were «!r*5tcil to 

t. ' w*!;, 1 tea !' | r,t r r . T :■'•.! j fon in::*, j J !*Jt ti <*y found in-fr Rirrrriij’.r rs|. 

llS|*’t it tiMr.w!, Wat ijs-.it' r.r j-otif.at J" a» thr it • 'tir.rr.l in j i«li'!<*mi " lt.i> r»in:tt'» rimji. 
r.'.j.t'iir ••{ hi' tir>"t'» at S'».r..>haJ.i. If !« |'K' , j':,ti, «illi tV,t1"!i of his «>fl;crr< oml »irk 
it Mceh! dn-.hr.d th" nru.f <! a trsy tVti'-il !S*«f.i!i»-l Sfim, wrrr ins !" jirimncrs, nml tho 
rut tilt tiy to r»aV »rj!«* any J'Mt <f the loottir ,«i.' !r tf tl.r remij's tt -I t*, *fl;!!rry, ftsnl 
r jipfAt ’rtii cm-.r.) on !-rtw cth tl.r Jh- afu! ja*n*n-.:},its<.n ust lalrrt. 

rirt.cii in It'-iis, wirjr tlir two nr,!; r» »r»r i Tw« «'t.*or!« rf ti.r ]!r>ti'h army | M' 
jirsv itl-'irr, l!,f l*rfilt i |'!;!.fi|*!'ij*5'lf' ! a ttotlf! rffrrt tl(‘*i« th" »!>!" of 
»f thr law rft.ati'fs, Jferh'io at T«s<*hilV')< dv, lSujdrix had hrrn 

On tiif s.«*wf »■{ th<* ffirntr rf tl r l'**a1> jtMtfgfiinj* S«.th with thr M\ fifcan* ntid til" 
a*.:! tiir $(.!• r-.t t,ift«».t of tl.r* ir a-hif;; j M:.:.f*tl\», as,*l l.r had »;ol f .Uin! it i!if!:cull 

M a Iras, it was jr< it'-! tint to it,tn:>t the |to d'ta<-h t!.r:n fr-tn a cvrr Inwards tvjiirli 
I* ttivt.dcr of tl.r Sw;-*, masirtirijf * f Mii*!lirr;»*ritl,rr l*ifr any sinrrtr {jivi,l,wi)l. 
cn**.H‘!.!IV, to l!,r tamr tanlr of f .i!nn j|*c-, juf l!|t tr |.St!li t |,1 1 J.ticrrdnl In l’ntitlirhi in', 
Tiny wriw a'w-ifJiiij'ir f.rwar.Jr*! in onr «.f • w"nr ;>• a treaty l,ad limn e ltirltidc l, DnjdriX 
thr Cntntiarsy'* af.d Major Laa'trj.cr jnijfajjiiijj to Jolt thr Myr-.iran rhief in jn>v 

criiharh'd wish ihrtn. Tl.r f-;,rmyV filer |»r»non of Tiicldnojioly, Ttir niwli nf friend- 
which had drfrat' d Major Kioto ir lirol lo-rn ishiji for the Halvah and his Itri'.Kh ally was 
C insidrTwhly strrnj-thritr l, and how a;ni>’iiitr,Ji «1viut to hr itrnj'ji'-d, and a larjji; liniy ol 
tn font hnndimi and fifty Itumj-cans, fiflrrfi | Mahrattai was ntlUally dcspatrhrii In join tint 
huiuhi-d srjsiys, and fiarhinidtrdfiativrhofsr. jrrriich. Their Jir«>ste*« tvas alow, n< tint 
it wji rime to thr hound* of r. n | ldundi-r of the jiruvinrci throujjh which they 

St. David. The army of which Major J.MY- had to jia-s requited time; and tin* saved 
iwiice tooh thef rmmand waas-.i;wii«rn' to mini* tliem from a eleji which, under tlm circiim- 
le* re. It Coixistcd of four hundred Ktirajieane, M.anccs, they would haw regarded ni fnh*e, 
teventerti hundred rejwy* in the Itrilhh aer- and miylil have found inconvenient. Tiio 
vice, and nl>out four thou»aud of the nabob’* new* of the ntfiiir rvt Uahoor gave a now 
trorqn, cavalry and inf.itiiry. The enemy direction to their route. They proceeded to 
teemed improved with a hclhf that tho allied the camp of Mahomet All; ami their com- 
force wav loo strong fur them, n», on Major mander, after congratulating tho nabob on tho 
l/iwrence'* arrival, they retired in the night hnpjiy kuccc«.« of hi* arm*, lamented dcejdy 
to Uahoor. living followed, they ntiil con- Ida own disappointment in having been do- 
tinned to retire towaid* l‘,mdiclierry ; and prived of tho honour of sharing in tho glories 
their commander, a nephew of Dupleix, named of the day. What degree of credit Mahomet 
Kerjean, despatched a letter to Major Law* AH afforded to Ihoso profensiuns i« uncertain, 
ronce, jirolc.-ting ngniimt a violation of tho hut thu Mahratta gavoono ovidenco of hi* 
Trench territory. The order* of Major Law- frienddiip wliich ought to liaroliocn conclusive: 
renco forbade hi* entering it* limit*, and ho lie look tlio oatli or fidelity to Mahomot Alt. 
consequently contented himself with attacking Tho JlritiBh authorities wero not in a con- 
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dltion to nd(l greatly to Uic amount of foree 
employed in aiding tho cause of tho rmlioli. 
Notwithstanding this, nn application wan made 
by that prince for tins mean!) of reducing two 
strong p'noes, called Chinglcmii and Covriong. 
All that could' bo furnished vh a liodv of 
about two hundred Europeans and five him* 
dred sepoys. This force was not only small, 
but was formed of very unpromising material". 
Tho European portion of It consisted of re- 
cruits just arrived at Madras, whose character 
seems to linvc been such ns left England little 
reason to regret their departure. Indeed such, 
according to Orrnc, was thon generally the 
ease with regard to military adrenturers in 
tho East; for, speaking of this body of re- 
cruits, ho observes, that they were, “ as usual, 
tho refuse of the vilest employments in Lon- 
don.” Tho sepoys might have some advantage 
over their European coadjutors in point of 
character, but they hnd none in respect of 
experience, being nowly raised and unac- 
customed to a military life. With such troop", 
liowovcr, it wns resolved to reduce forts of 
considerable strength — a task which might 
justly have been regarded as hopeless, but for 
the union of talent", intrepidity, and perse- 
verance, which hnd nlrcndy enabled tlieir 
destined commander to triumph where cir- 
cumstances seemed to warrant no feeling but 
despair. 

Clive, though in n miserable slate of health, 
the consequence of tho climate and of Ids pre- 
vious fatigues, voluntcorcd his services to com- 
mand the expedition, and tho offer was too 
welcome to fail of ncceptnnco. 

Covelong is situated about twenty miles 
from Madras. It had no ditch, but a strong 
wall flanked by round towers, on which were 
mounted thirty pieces of cannon. Tho French 
hnd obtained possession of it by stratagem in 
1750. It was now garrisoned by fifty Euro- 
peans and three hundred native troops. 

The British detachment, accompanied by 
24-pounders, marched on the 10th of Sop- 
. On arriving near their destination, 

- the party were despatched under tho cover 
night to take possession of a garden lying 
about six hundred yards south of the fort, 
which they effected. At break of day a de- 
tachment from the garrison approached unob- 
served, and their fire having killed the officer 
in command of the British party, his troops 
Bed with a degree of determination which ap- 
peared to indicate thnt Madras was the point 
to which they were bent, and that their speed 
would not slacken until they arrived there. 
Their course, however, received a check from 
encountering Clive, who wsb advancing with 
the remainder of the force ; bnt even the in- 
fluence of this fortunate and popular com- 
mander was scarcely sufficient to turn the 
fugitives from their purpose. With great diffi- 
culty and some violence, they were at length 
brought back to the garden, which the enemy 
immediately abandoned. The French com- 
mander being summoned to surrender, replied 
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in n gnscmiaditig strain, declaring that, if th* 
English jK-rsiatod in the attack, he and hi* men 
were determined to die in the breach. Clive 
resolved to give them the opportunity of re- 
deeming their proini'o, If so di«|i"<el,M'l pro- 
ceeded to erect a battery at the distance of 
ftbont three hundred yard* from the f»«t ; but 
the construction of the work was Impeded by 
the fire of the enemy, of which lotli European" 
and native* manifested their diriiko by taking 
flight on every alarm. One shot striking a 
rork which wax occupied a* an EnglNli po*{, 
seemed likely to le- f.ital to tlm hopes r.f Clive. 
The rock Wing splintered, fourteen men were 
killed or wounded by tbe flying fragment*; 
and IhU ml«chanec had such an effect upon the 
rest, that it was e-wne time before they could 
be brought to expose them«ejvc* to the danger 
of simitar untoward vi«itationv. The extra- 
ordinary regard which thee troop* mar;!fe»te-i 
for their personal safety vra* strikingly illc»- 
trated in trie cate of one of the advanced *«n» 
trie*, who, several hour* after the alarming 
accident, was found calmly reposing at the 
ltottnm of n dry well. The name of till* caution.* 
person i* unfortunately not recorded. 

Such were the instrument* with which Clive 
had to perform the duty intruded to him. Hi" 
own bearing wa* what it had ever been. 
Wherever the enemy's fire wa* hottest, there 
was Clive, self-pove**rd and unconcern rd as 
if on parade. So impre«jve was the Icswa 
conveyed by his cool intrepidity, that it wa* 
not without effect even on the debased spec!- 
mens of manhood whom it wa* hi* misfortune 
to command. In the spaco of two days his 
example led them to assume some appearance 
of Boldierly feeling, and to perform their duties 
witli some degree of firmness. On the third 
day ho had to march with half his force to 
meet a party of the enemy from Cbingleput, 
who hnd advanced within four mile" ; but theso 
troops seemed to have enjoyed a community of 
fooling with those of Clive. On Ids approach, 
they lied with great precipitation. On tho 
following day the battery was finished, but it* 
firo was silenced by a message from tbe French 
commander, offering to tmrrender the place on 
tho single condition of being permitted to cany 
nwny his own effects. The offer wns imme- 
diately ncceptcd, the English marched in, and 
by this nrmngcment the French commander 
was spared tho painful task which ho had im- 
posed upon himself of dying in the breach. 
Tho effects which ho hnd been so anxious to 
secure by a specinl condition consisted of tur- 
keys and snuff : the stock in trade of tho re- 
presentative of the French monarchy, who 
united the business of a huckster with thnt of 
hiB military command. The fall of Covelong 
restored to the Enst-Iudia Company fifty pieces 
of artillery, which they bad lost on the capture 
of Madms. On tbe following morning a body 
of the enemy’s troops, advancing from Chin- 
gleput to relieve the garrison at Covelong, 
were discovered and attacked by ambuscade. 
Mistaking the nabob’s flag, which was par- 
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British commander now learnt with dhmay 
Omt tlic careful nml lionr.it mltnluhtmtnr »f 
tlio stores litttl taken advantage of tlin growing 
scarcity in the oily Co fo il nt a high price n 
cnnsidernbln quantity of (ho provlrioni on 
whicii relianrn vns placed for defeating (tin 
btockmlc, find tlmt what remained wni only 
equal to the consumption of a few ilnyn. In 
this emergency his only hope rested ofi the 
assistance o) Major I.nwrenre, to whom n 
Messenger was forthwith despatched. 

' The difficulties of Major Lawrence «t that 
litno needed no ncee<-iin». lie lmd left Fort 
St. David early in January, nm! proceeded 
to Trividy, (or the purpose of co-operat- 
ing with Mahomet Ali, to whom DjpMx 
Was still nldo to offer a degree of roiilnnce 
which, under the cimimslntices, was formal- 
nhlc. While the English and the Mysoreans 
were contending for thn po»«cnioii of Tiichi- 
nopoly, the prospects of the 1'renrh hail 
undergone various changes. Ghazi-oo-Dmi, 
the eldest son of Nizam-ooi-Moolk, had sud- 
denly given a practical denial to the assertion 
that he had renounced his right of succession, 
by appearing before Aurangabad at the head 
of an immense army, nml proclaiming him«elt, 
under tlic authority of the Mogul emperor, 
Soobahdar of the Decent). A vail Mnhratta 
force, acting in concert witli him, also entered 
the piovinco of Golconda ; and a proposal was 
made to Duplcix to withdraw his n»iistnncc 
irom Salabat .Tung in consideration of great 
■benefits to be bestowed by his rival. On this 
offer, however, Duplcix was spared the trouble 
of deliberating, ns Salabat Jung found means 
to removo his brother by poison within a very 
short period after his arrival nt Aurangabad. 
His army thereupon dispersed. Duplcix, how- 
ever, had still sufficient ground for anxiety. 
Salabat Jung, after tlic murder of his brother, 
had manufactured an edict of the Kmperor of 
Delhi confirming Duplcix in the office of nn- 
’ bob. This was despatched with much parade ; 
id though Dnpieix was far too shrewd and 
well informed to bo deceived by tlio nt- 
■pt, he thought it ndvisnblo to pretend to 
j deceived. The mission was received wilh 
extraordinary respect, and the important in- 
telligence of which it was the channel was 
ostentatiously circulated throughout the coun- 
try occupied by the French. But tlio alleged 
favour of the Mogul emperor did not roinovo 
the main source of Dupleix's difficulties. Ho 
was grievously at a loss for money, which, ns 
Orme observes, "in the wars of Hindostnn, is 
of more service than any title whatsoever.” 
To supply this want he determined to create a 
new nabob of Arcot ; and a person named 
Murteza Khan, who had the reputation of 
being extremely rich, was selected for the ap- 
pointment. It was a distinction which ho had 
ioDg coveted, and which, some years- before, 
be had taken some pains and incurred some 
guilt to obtain. Murteza Khan was a relative 
of Dost Ali, the Nabob of Arcot, under whom 
- the atrocious seizure of Trichinopoly was per- 
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petroled by Chuml.i Sahib. The nabob wai 
suer' ■■tli'il l.v hi* *>>fi Fubder Alt, «b», offer 
•ivrrromitfi; llie clb-et* of polrnn prepared f-r 
him by MurK-fn K|mn, f-’ll by tli«* poijfliard 
of a 1 'atari n^ai'in, hif. il for lb" v.'ori: by the 
f-ainn prr'oii. But Murt^ra Khan did not 
the prir" for whb h h« had twi'i r-ia- 
spired ngfllmt (he life fiflih relation. A storm 
tin’ rai i-d which lie had n»t tk« c/mr-ge to 
eorotinf.-r ; and, «li»gnis!og Mmwlf in /.■tnal« 
attire, he escaped from Arcot to Mi own f nt 
of Vellore. Two year* afterward*, the tout!:, 
fill s-m ami Mi'eci-mr of FuM-t Ali met (ho 
fate of Idn latber, ami rr-uuno'i report attri- 
buted to Murter-i Klian a prif-rlpat share in 
tb" contriiari"" of tbii murder al*o, Forfi 
was the man to whom lb" jitmt:a»« of Du- 
plolx wai extended, Mnrtej-a Kban, how- 
over, »»ntv.-itb»t.anilin*.? hi* former attempt 
upon th" n.aleib-iiiip, di*j-laye-I littl" alacrity 
in securing the honour now tender) d him. 
Tlmt honour wa» Indeed to h- pnrehM«l by 
the «Iiibnr»em«rit of part of hi’ wealth, abd 
Murteza Khan wan intensely avaririr.ii>. Tl.e 
nceeptanre of it a!>o Involved rome danger, 
and Murteza Khan wai lingolwly pttriliarfi- 
tnou*. ’Hi'- recolb etiot) of hi- firmer iuglo- 
rimti flight from A rent would naturally act a* 
a cheek upon Ida mpiratioin to return thither, 
nr.d Duplcix was long kept in doubt a-, to lui 
determination. At length Murter.a Khan »o 
far overran)" Ms fear) for hii trraiurn and hii 
personal tab tv n> to proceed to I’ondicherry, 
where he was solemnly in*tallcd in hii new 
dignity; and, grcntlv to the joy of Duplcix, 
advanced a con«idt.-roble sum for the cxpen>--i 
of the war. But Duplcix wai not long 
de«tined to rejoico in the co-operation of so 
valuable an ally. Tlic first advance made by 
him was alio the last. A little explanation of 
what was expected convinced Murteza Khan 
tlmt tlic ptirclmio of the nahobship was an 
unpromising speculation, and tlmt it would bo 
better to submit to the Io--i which he had 
nlrcady sustained than to incur the obligations 
attendant on completing the bargain. He 
accordingly discovered that his presence was 
indispensable at Vellore, and forthwith re- 
turned thither to repair the loss which his 
fortune hnd suffered by his temporary enjoy- 
ment of the raul; of nabob. 

Duplcix was thrown altogether upon his 
own resources. Though by* no incnnB in- 
different to the possession of wealth, thcdcsiro 
of accumulation was in him controlled by a 
passion for securing to himself and his country 
the ascendant in. the field of Indian politics, 
ntid his largo private fortune was freely dis- 
pensed to gratify this passion. Ho was thus 
able, in the month of January, to bring into 
the field fivo hundred European infautry nnd 
sixty horse, together with two thousand se- 
poys. This foreo was powerfully aided by a 
body of four thousand Mahmtta cavnlry under 
Morari Row, - who dreadfully harassed tlio 
British troops undor Major Lawrence, that 
officer being sometimes obliged to mniVh bis 
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I’trvimnly to llir arrival t.f ? 4 aj’ir La" rrnrr, 
Crijilhiii lfftlt-n, lij- a relict of nniinyiii” nt- 
lRCl:« tljinji llir fotor itimir 4 ifttrjy rn>javr 4 iti 
liir.iiitntriiti^ tli«* lilorlitulr, |ia 4 Mtecr-r 4 r 4 in 
fri flttv tiinn llittn ftoiit tlirir j>o*ltifin ; ntid, 
after iingt-ritii; in the tirl(;hh'inrh «(>4 for a few 
tl.ayf, they rt-jftinrj the main b« 4 y in tlir 
itlitrid of Seriiicham, thu* aff'inllnK room for 
the ncct-M of eujijiliea to Tiifllinopnly. llitl 
the rctjiitn wn*<tif *hort tlurntion, An attempt 
nirt'le Jiy Major Lawrence to force the enemy'# 
porition in the itlnt )4 of Kcrinj;limn failt- 4 , He 
then cmU‘ftvaurt -4 to eatahli*li iiiinvilf in the 
poi-ition from which the enemy Imd recently 
withilmwii, nml tlie mtiintcnwice of which tens 
ro important for reenrin^ aupplic-v. Jlut this 
lie wav unnhlo to efTcct; nml being compelled 
to retire nearer the fortre-v, the enemy were 
cnnhleil again to intermpt tho communication 
with tiie country and stop the traunit of pro- 


«hiV the Jlritirh gmm-iirre on the roclt, with 
r. ifjrrt pr.rty of repay* who h.\d followed, 
iwarcd a heavy fire njvm its right ilitih. 
n.ti* h"ailr.i, the Trench troops began to 
waver, and a charge hy the 1‘ngliih liayom-tv 
rotuple tnl their dlnmav. They tied with tho 
utninit prreipitation, leaving three fU'hbpieeev 
in the hands of the victors. Tho Knglidi had 
yet, however, a difficult ta-lc to perforin in 
returning safely to the camp in tho fnco of 
such overpowering numbers ; but this, notwitli* 
standing some attempts of tho enemy's cavalry 
to prevent it, wav rfleclcd. 

Brilliant nv was tho success of the British 
arms, the numbers of the enemy’s troops were 
so great, that no rea-onahlo expectation of 
ultimata success could bo outcrlniued, unless 
reinforcements from some quarter could bo 
procured. Major Lawrence observes that a 
victory or two more would lmvo loft all Ids 
men on tho plains of Trichiuopoly. In tho 
linpo of obtaining tho fulfilment of promises of 
assistanco often mado by thu Kajnh of Tanjoro, 
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of troops belonging to any nation in any part 
of the world.” 

Before this event, an attempt had been 
made by the representatives of the French 
and English East-India Companies to nego- 
tiate ; but after several days had been con-, 
sumed in profitless discussion, they separated 
.without a single step being gained towards 
reconciliation. But the year was not to close 
without a renewal of proceedings for pacifi- 
cation conducted under different auspices. 
The extraordinary position of the French and 
English in the East had been forced on the 
attention of the respective governments at 
home ; and the resolution to dispatch a Bri- 
tish squadron with reinforcements, induced the 
French to consent to an arrangement for the 
settlement of the disputes between the two 
countries, by commissioners to be deputed for 
the purpose. The negotiations were to be 
conducted on the spot where the dispute had 
arisen, and it might have been expected that 
Dupleix would have been continued by the 
French government as its representative. 
This, however, was not the fact. He was 
superseded by the appointment of M. God- 
heu, who arrived at Pondicherry on the 2nd 
of August, and proclaimed his commission. 
The first result was a suspension of arms for 
three months, which commenced on the 11th 
of October. On the 14th of that month Du- 
pleix departed for Europe. 

Towards the close of the year a treaty was 
concluded, subject to confirmation in Eu- 
rope ; and on the 11th of January following 
a truce was agreed upon, till the pleasure of 
the European authorities should be known. 
In the mean time everything was to remnin 
bn the footing of uti possidetis. By the treaty 
both parties were restrained from interfering 
in the disputes of native princes, but by the 
articles of truce they engaged to oblige their 
allies to observe the provisions of the treaty, 
and in case of contumacy, to enforce com- 
pliance by arms. The commander of the My- 
soreans, however, denying the right of the 
French to conclude any treaty for him, con- 
tinued to prosecute his favourite scheme 
of getting possession of Trichinopoly, till, 
alarmed by the reported approach to his fron- 
tier of a body of Mahrattas to levy contribu- 
tions, and by the simultaneous advance of 
Salabat Jung to demand the Mogul's tribute, 
he suddenly decamped. 

The English continued to aid Mahomet Ali 
in' collecting his revenues and reducing his 
refractory vassals to obedience. This perhaps 


was not in strict accordance with the letter of 
the treaty with the French, but the latter, 
under M. Bussy, were rendering similar assist- 
ance to Salabat Jung. In Madura and Tin- 
nevelly, the operations of the English were 
attended with little success and still less 
honour ; and an attempt to coerce into obe- 
dience the notorious Murteza Khan was met 
by an intimation from the governor of Pondi- 
cherry, that it was regarded as an infraction 
of the treaty and would be deals with ac- 
cordingly. The attempt was thereupon aban- 
doned. 

The services of the fleet which had arrived 
from England under the command of Admiral 
Watson, not being required for any other ob- 
ject, were employed in the suppression of a 
system of piracy which for nearly fifty years 
had been a source of serious annoyance to the 
trade on the coast of Malabar. It was carried 
on by a family bearing the name of Angria, 
the founder of which had been the commander 
of the Mahratta fleet, and who, availing him- 
self of the opportunities which the events of 
the timeB threw in his way, obtained the 
grant of certain forts and districts convenient 
for the exercise of the trade of piracy, and 
established a petty sovereignty. His descend- 
ants failing in their allegiance to the Peishwa, 
that potentate united with the English to 
chastise them. Early in 1755, a small British 
force commanded by Commodore James at- 
tacked and captured Severndroog, one of the 
forts of Toolajee Angria, and also the island 
of Bancoot. The Peishwa’s fleet were to have 
assisted in the enterprise, but they never ven- 
tured within gun-shot of the fort. In Feb- 
ruary following, Admiral Watson sailed with 
the fleet under his command to attack Ghe- 
riah, the principal harbour and stronghold of 
the pirates. In this service he was aided by 
Clive, who had recently arrived at Bombay 
from England, with a force intended to be 
employed against the French in the Deccan, 
but which, from the change of circumstances 
that had taken place, was now at liberty for 
any other service. The Mahrattas were to 
co-operate in the attack on Gheriah, hut the 
allies seem to have been quite as desirous of 
outwitting each other as of overcoming the 
enemy. Both parties meditated an exclusive 
appropriation of the booty which was anti- 
cipated, and both took much pains to attain 
their object. The English were successful. 
The place fell into their hands, and their 
Mahratta friends were disappointed of the 
expected prize. . . 
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was returned, in part denying the truth of the 
report which had reached the prince, and in 
part justifying the proceedings which he as- 
cribed to the English authorities, on the 
ground of apprehended hostilities with the 
French. This letter threw the Soubahdar 
into a transport of rage ; and although then 
actually on his march to reduce a refractory 
dependent to obedience, he abandoned this 
object in order to turn his arms against the 
English. He forthwith presented himself be- 
fore the English factory at Cossimbnzar, which 
immediately surrendered without an effort 
being made to defend it. 

The news of the fall of Cossimbazar was 
received at Calcutta with feelings of dismay. 
The garrison did not amount to two hundred ; 
not more than a third of their number were 
Europeans, and few, if any, had ever been in 
action. In addition to the regular troops in 
garrison, Calcutta boasted a militia formed 
from the European and native inhabitants ; 
but so little attention bad been given to train- 
ing this force, that when called out, it is 
said, there were scarcely any among them 
“who knew the right from the wrong end” 
of their muskets. The works were altogether 
inadequate to sustain a protracted siege, and 
had they been of greater strength little would 
have been gained, as the stock of provisions 
within the place was not more than equal to 
a few weeks’ consumption of its crowded popu- 
lation. The supply of ammunition would not 
have sufficed for three days’ expenditure, if 
in a good condition, and great part of it was 
■spoiled by damp. There was hardly a carriage 
that would boar a gun, and numerous pieces 
of cannon were lying useless under the walls. 
Assistance was naturally sought from Madras 
and Bombay ; but, with the use of ordinary 
expedition on the part of the Soubahdar, it 
was obviously impossible that any could arrive 
in lime to save Calcutta from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. Application for aid was 
made to the Butch and French authorities, 
bnt from neither was any obtained. The 
answer of the Dutch was an unqualified re- 
fusal. The French, less dogged, but more 
insolent, offered to join the English, if the 
latter would quit Calcutta and remove their 
garrison and effects to the French settlement 
of Chandemagorc. 

In the mean time the Soubahdar was ad- 
vancing, and the celerity of his movements 
relieved the English from the perplexities of 
long suspense. Within a very few days after 
tho fall of Cossimbazar became known, the 
enemy’s guns were heard at Calcutta. The 
usual method of calming the angry feelings of 
eastern princes was resorted to. A sum of 
money was tendered in purchase of the Sou- 
balidar’e absence, but refused. Some show of 
resistance followed, but there was little more 
than show. Tim means of defence were indeed ! 
small ; but had they been greater, they would 
probably have been rain, from there being no 
one competent to direct tlicm effectually. Some 
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of the military officers, and among them those 
of the highest rank, are represented as no- 
toriously incompetent, and their deficiencies 
were not counterbalanced by the wisdom or 
vigour of the civil authorities. It is a small 
reproach to the civil and commercial servants 
of the Company, that they were generally’ 
deficient in military knowledge and skill; 
but many of them seem to have been no less 
deficient in energy, presence of mind, and a 
regard to the most obvione demands of duty. 
The natural result was, that while the thunder 
of the enemy roared without, insubordina- 
tion, division, and distraction were aiding him 
within. All authority seems to have been at 
an end. “ From the time,” says an eye-wit- 
ness, “ that we were confined to tho defence 
of the fort itself, nothing was to be seen but 
disorder, riot, and confusion. Everybody was 
officious in advising, but no one was properly 
qualified to give advice.” In such circum- 
stances, the expediency of abandoning tho 
fort and retreating on shipboard naturally 
occurred to the besieged, and such a retreat 
might have been made without dishonour. 
But the want of concert, together with the 
criminal eagerness manifested by some of the 
principal servants of the Company to provide 
for their own safety at any sacrifice, made 
the closing scene of the siege one of the most 
disgraceful in which Englishmen have over 
been engnged. On the 18th of Jnne, it was 
resolved to remove the female residents at 
Calcutta, and such effects ns could bo con- 
veniently carried away, to a ship lying before 
the fort. In the night the general retreat 
was to take place. Two civil servants, named 
Manningham and Frankland, volunteered to 
superintend the embarkation of tho females, 
and having on this pretence quitted the scene 
of danger, refused to return. Others followed 
their example, and escaped to the ship, which 
in the evening weighed anchor and dropped 
down the river, followed by every other vessel 
of any size at the station. In the morning no 
means of escape were available, except two 
small boats which still remained at the wharf. 
These were eagerly seized by parties of panic- 
stricken fugitives, and among those who thus 
departed were Mr. Drake, tho Governor, and 
the Commandant, Captain Minchin. Aban- 
doned by those whose especial duty it was to 
protect them, the devoted community pro- 
ceeded to take measures for establishing some 
authority in place of that so unworthily re- 
nounced. The senior member of council re- 
maining in tlic fort waived his claim, and Mr. 
Holwell, another member, assumed the com- 
mand with the full consent of all parties. No 
expectation was entertained of preventing the 
ultimate fall of the place ; the only object in 
view was to defend it until a retreat could be 
made, and a Company's ship which bad been 
stationed up the river would, it was antici- 
pated, afford the means of c-cape. Orl-rs 
were Fcnt to bring the ship as near ibt fort rs 
was practicable, and the eommr.titKr proceeded 
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to carry them into effect ; but the pilot, in- 
fected by ‘the dastardly feeling which had over- 
come so many of his superiors, lost his presence 
of mind, and ran the ship aground. There 
was now no hope but in the considerate feelings 
of those who had fled from their companions, 
still exposed to dangers which they had refused 
to share. Ignobly as they had abandoned their 
proper duties, it could not be believed that, 
when the consciousness of personal safety had 
calmed their agitation, and time bad afforded 
opportunity for reflection, they would coolly 
surrender a large body of their countrymen 
to the mercy of a despot, whose naturally cruel 
disposition was inflamed by the most savage 
hatred of the English. To the hope of succour 
from this quarter the inmates of the besieged 
fort naturally turned when all other failed. 
For two days after the flight of the governor 
and those who accompanied him, the defence 
of the place was maintained with little skill 
indeed, but with considerable perseverance. 
For two entire days did the besieged throw up 
signals, calling upon their fugitive companions 
to assist them in escaping the dangers which 
those companions had feared so much, that 
they had sacrificed even honour to safety. 
For two entire days did the fugitives look 
upon those signals, while the flames which 
burst from all parts of the town testified still 
more amply to the distress of their countrymen, 
and the continued firing of the enemy told of 
their increasing danger, without making a 
single effort to answer the calls upon their 
humanity, or to interpose the slightest assist- 
ance. One who had given minute attention 
to the subject observes, that “ a single sloop 
with fifteen brave men on board might, in 
spite of all the efforts of the enemy, have come 
up, and anchoring under the fort, have carried 
away all ” who remained to become a tyrant's 
captives ; but even fifteen brave men were 
wanting for the duty. 

-The enemy entered, and the Company’s 
.» -is, civil and military, by consequence 
.me prisoners. They had at first no reason 
apprehend any great severity of treatment, 

■e Soubahdar having assured Mr. Holweli, 
“on the word of a soldier,” that no harm 
should come to them. Harm, however, did 
come, whether by the contrivance of the 
Soubahdar or of some of his dependents. Diffi- 
culty was found, or pretended, in discovering 
a proper place of security, and, after some 
search, a room attached to the barracks, 
which had been used for the confinement of 
militaiy offenders, was selected for the pur- 
pose. The dimensiobs of this place were 
eighteen feet by fourteen. On three sides 
there was no provision for the admission of 
air or light ; on the fourth were two small 
windows secured by iron bars ; but these, it 
is represented, from their position not being 
to the windward, conld admit little air, an 
evil aggravated by the overhanging, of a low 
verandah. ITitbin a space thus confined and 
ill ventilated, on a sultry night in the sul- 
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triest season of the year, were immured one 
hundred and forty-six human beings, a vast 
majority being Europeans, to whoso northern 
constitutions the oppressive climate of Bengal 
could scarcely he made supportable by the aid 
of every resource that art could suggest, and 
several of them suffering from the effects of 
recent wounds. Few of the persons knew 
anything of the place ; those who did could 
not at first persuade themselves that their 
guards seriously proposed to shut up such 
numbers in that narrow prison, or they might 
perhaps, as one of the survivors afterwards 
declared, have preferred to encounter instant 
death, by rushing on the swords of the sol- 
diers, to the lingering torture which awaited 
them. When at length they perceived the 
horrors of their situation, an offer of a thou- 
sand rupees was made to an officer of the 
guard if he would procure the removal of part 
of the prisoners to another place. He with- 
drew, but returned with an answer that it 
was impossible. The offer was doubled, and 
the man again withdrew; but he returned 
only to disappoint the hope of relief, if any 
hope existed, by declaring that the desired 
change could not be effected without the 
orders of the Soubahdar ; that he was asleep, 
and none dared to wake him. Of the horrors 
of the night which succeeded, no words can 
raise an adequate conception. The heat and 
thirst soon became intolerable ; and though 
resistance to the fate that impended seemed 
useless, to yield to it calmly was more than 
could be expected from human nature. The 
rapidly sinking strength of the snfferers was 
exhausted, and their torments aggravated, by 
frantic struggles with each other to gain a po- 
sition near the windows, or to obtain a few 
drops of the water with which their guards, 
more in mockery than in mercy, scantily sup- 
plied them through the grating. In these 
dreadful contests, some were beaten down and 
trampled to death — while, in the more remote 
parts of the room, the work of the destroyer 
was in fearful progress through the over- 
powering heat and the vitiated condition of 
the air — and happy might they be esteemed 
whose sufferings were thus shortened. Of 
the remainder, some were in a state of deli- 
rium ; others rapidly advancing to that state, 
but still retaining a consciousness of the scene 
and circumstances around them, strove by in- 
sult and abuse to provoke the guards to fire 
on them. At length the morning came, and 
with it an order for bringing out the priso- 
ners. The execution of the mandate was im- 
peded by the piles of dead which blocked np 
the doorway ; an obstacle which it required 
some time to remove. Those in whom the 
spark of life was not extinct then came forth, 
once again to inhale the pure air of heaven. 
Their number was twenty-three : of these 
several were soon after carried off by putrid 
diseases, the consequence of the cruelty to 
which they had been subjected. 

- The precise share of the Soubahdar in this 
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atrocious trancnclion is not ascertainable. 
One of the sufferers believed that the orders 
were only general, and amounted to no more 
than that tlie prisoners should be secured. 
He attributes the barbarity with which they 
were enforced to the soldiers intrusted with 
their execution, and it 5* certain that the 
horrors of the Black Hole afforded them en- 
tertainment. “They took care,” says Hoi- 
well, " to keep us supplied with water, that 
they might have tlie satisfaction of Feeing u* 
fight for it, as they phrased it, and held up 
lights to the Kars that they might lose no part 
of their inhuman diversion." Another of the 
j'rifnners seems to have thought that the 
orders were specific as to the place of con- 
finement. but that they were issued in igno- 
rance of its small dimensions. But these apo- 
logetic suggestions, however creditable to the 
generosity of the sufferers, can do little to 
relieve the character of the matt under who*e 
authority this wholesale murder of prisoners 
took place. The character of the officers of 
a government is in a great measure deter- 
mined by that of tliose whom they servo ; and 
if the servant* of Sooraj-oo-Dotvlah exercised 
any discretion in the choice of a prison, it 
may safely be concluded tltat llicir choice was 
made under a full impression that it would 
not be disagreeable to their master. The 
subsequent conduct of the Sonbabdnr shows 
that such a belief would have been well war- 
ranted. When Mr. Holwell was admitted to 
bis presence on the morning after the murder, 
exhibiting on bis person painful evidence of 
the sufferings ol the night, tlie Soubahdnr 
expressed neither regret for the horrors that 
lmd occurred, nor displeasure at the conduct 
of those who had been the direct instmmonts 
of producing them ; but harshly interrupted 
Mr. IIolweH's attempt to describe them by a 
demand far tlie treasure supposed to bo con- 
cealed. 

“ AH was lost," says Ornte, " before the 
presidency of Madras even received intelli- 
gence of the danger." The surrender of Cos- 
simbazar was not known there until the ICtb 
of July. Disturbances with the native princes 
were too common to excite much surprise, nnd 
it was supposed that the attack upou Cos- 
simlmzar was the result of a temporary out- 
break cither of jealousy or avarice, and that 
the wrath of the hostile princo would in due 
time be appeased, in the usual way, by a pre- 
sent. It was, notwithstanding, thought ad- 
visable to strengthen the British establishment 
iu Bengal, and Major Kilpatrick was des- 
patched thither with two hundred and thirty 
troops, mostly Europeans. On the Gth of 
August news arrived of the fall of Calcutta, 
which “scarcely created more horror and re- 
sentment than consternation and perplexity.” 

Fart of the council were opposed to sending 
any large force to Bengal, from a fear of di- 
minishing the security of tlie English interests 
on the coast of Coromandel, and desired to try 
.the effect of negotiation. 'This lino of policy 


was strenuously resisted by Orme, the cele- 
brated historian, then a member of the council 
of Madras. lie maintained the necessity of 
dispatching such a force as should he sufficient 
to act with vigour nnd effect against the Sou- 
bahtlar, nnd, nftor much opposition, his advico 
prevailed. To carry it into effect the co- 
operation of Admiral Watson, with the squad- 
ron under his command, was requested. This 
was readily granted ; but a difficulty was 
started as to the disposal of the captures which 
might he made by the fleet. This was no 
sooner arranged than other difficulties arose 
nut of the questions, who should command the 
land forces— what should bo the extent of the 
general's authority — his military nnd diplo- 
matic powers— in what relation ho should 
slnnd to the late governor and council of Cal- 
cutta — and how far their authority should be 
maintained or reduced 1 More than six weeks 
had intervened before tlio fall of Calcutta was 
known nt Madras ; more than two months was 
subsequently consumed in disputes. 

Mr. Bigot, tlie governor of Madras, was 
desirous of undertaking the command of tho 
expedition, hut ho was without militaiy ex- 
perience, nnd claimed more extensive powers 
than his associates in tho government felt jus- 
tified in granting, and they declined to gratify 
him. The next claim wns mado by Colonel 
Aldereron, who was at Madras in command 
of one of the king's regiments, hut his want 
of acquaintance with the peculiarities of In-, 
dian warfare was regarded as disqualifying 
him for the duty ; nnd another objection to his 
being intrusted with it was grounded on bis 
being independent of the Company’s servants, 
and little disposed to recognize their autho- 
rity. Colonel Lawrenco was in every way 
qualified for tlie command, nnd would, with- 
out doubt, have been nominated to it, lind he 
not been incapacitated by the Btate of his 
health. It would have been strange if in this 
emergency Clivo should have been forgotten. 
Orme had the credit of suggesting him ns the 
leader of tho expedition, and tlie proposal, be- 
ing wnrmly approved by Clivo’s early nnd un- 
deviating friend, Colonel Lawrence, was finally 
adopted. The powers of the former governor 
and council of Calcutta, in civil and com- 
mercial affairs, were preserved to them, but in 
oil military matters Clive wns to bo entirely 
independent. This was strongly objected to 
by Mr. Mnnningham, a member of the council 
of Calcutta— a gentleman who boasted the un- 
enviable distinction of having been foremost 
in the disgraceful flight from that place, and 
who had been deputed by the fugitives on a 
mission to Mndras His remonstrances, with- 
out doubt, received all the attention which. the 
firmness of his character demanded, hut they 
were ineffectual. 

The troops destined for the expedition 
nmounted to nine hundred Europeans and fif- 
teen hundred- sepoys. The squadron under 
Admiral WatBon consisted of five ships. In 
these and in five transports the forces were 
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ombarkod ; but, when on tbo point of dcimr- abounding glury in which F?oor.*>j-oo-Tlt>-rr1nf, 
turo, they wcro deprived of tliu royal artillery rejoined. Mr. Hoi well and other r-nnnlc of 
mid of tho king’s guns end stores by the peril- tho Company wero treated with great cruelty, 
naoiotts vefusal of Colonel Aidcrcron to suffer in tins expectation that they might thereby 
them to proceed unless ho lmd the command, bo brought to di-covrr some concealed tre.v 
Tlicso wcro consequently disembarked. On sure ; hut a* none exiit'-d, no revelation of 
tho 16th of Octobor tho expedition sailed from the place of ih concealment conld l- made ; 
Madras, and on tho 20th of Docember all the and tlm fjmibahdnr having lrft in Calcutta r. 
ships except two, after encountering some din- garrison of three thousand men, quitted it 
nsters, lmd arrived at Fulta, a village oti tho witli little gain hi any n:«|M*cl, except nf self, 
llooghly, at sonio distance from Calcutta, at satisfaction. His disappointed feeling* fonnd 
which the British authorities had re-assembled consolation in hostile tni-pmgr-i to tho French 
when beginning to recover from the effects of and Dutch, both of whom ho threatened to 
their panic, Tho absence of tho two missing extirpate onion tlioy immediately contributed 
ships seriously diminished tho efficiency of tho to tho replenishment of his treasury. They 
force. Ono of them, tho Cumberland , which cmlravourrd to soothe him by professions of 
boro tlio flag of Admiral l’ocock, tho second in respect and attachment, hot tho Koulmlidar 
command, was tlio largest in the squadron, did not choose to I* paid in such currency ; 
and had on board two hundred and fifty of tho and, after tmmn hesitation, the Dutch were 
European troops : tho other, a Company's obliged to purchase Ids forbearance by the 
ship, named tlio Marlborough, contained tlio contribution of four lar.i and a half of rupees, 
greater part of tlio fichbnrlillcry. The do. while the French obtained the like favour by 
taclmiont under Major Kilpatrick, which had the payment of three lac.* and a half. The 
boon dispatched from Madras on tlio nrrivnl hotter terms accorded to tho latter were ia 
of tlio nows of tho fall of Cosrimbnznr, was at consideration of their having furnished the 
Fulta, but, linving suffered dreadfully from tho Soubahdar, when on hi* march to Calcutta, 
effects of long encampment upon swampy with two hundred chests of gunpowder, a 
‘ ground, was not in a condition to add mate- service which the prince was too grateful to 
rially to the strength of tlio British force. Of forget, even when engaged in plundering those 
two hundred and thirty men who liad ori- to whom ho was indebted for it. Thus, neither 
ginally composed it, ono-lmlf lmd perished, Dutch nor French had much reason to rejoice 
and of thoso who survived only thirty wore fit in tho success of the policy which had re- 
for duty. Reinforcements were expected from strained them from affording aid to the ling- 
Bombay, but Clive determined to wait neither lish. 

for them nor for tho nrrivnl of tho two ships From tlio view which Kooraj-oo-Dowlah took 
which lmd been separated from tho rest of the of his own military genius nnd its results, be 
lleot, but to advance nt onco upon Cnlcutta. had never contemplated tlio probability of any 
The reduction of thnt place lmd lioen re- attempt on the part of tlio English to recover 
garded by Sooraj-oo-Dowlah ns tlio most glo- that which they had lost. Indeed, had ho 
rious achievement performed in India since been correct in his estimate of the population 
the days of Timour. Tlio conquest wns an- of that division of the earth within which 
nouuced at Delhi by lottcrs magnifying its England lies, nnd of which it forms a very 
„ -importance, nnd dwelling with equal diffuse- small part, bo might lmvo been justified in tlio 
v ess and complacency on tho glory of tho proud contempt which lie displayed for bis 
■queror. But, though satiated with honour, enemies ; for it wns the belief of this prince 
ornj-oo-Dowlnh was in other respects griev- thnt " there wore not ten thousand men in all 
asly disappointed. He had imagined Calcutta EuropoM” Yet the loss of tliu trade carried 
one of the richest places in the world, nnd had on by a small fraction of this scantily peopled 
anticipated immense wealth from its plunder, portion of tbo globo wns seriously felt in the 
Now that the prize wns in his possession, ho diminution of tlio revenues of Sooraj-oo-Dovr- 
fouud that ho had greatly ovor-estimated its Inh ; and ho wns meditating the grant of per- 
value. Most of the inhabitants had removed mission to tho English to return, under severe 
their property in contemplation of tho Sou- restrictions, when this exercise of his clemency 
bnhdar’s visit, and the season of tho year wns wns arrested by intelligence thnt they had 
one in which no large stock of morchnndiso returned without invitation, in great force, nnd 
was accumulated at Cnlcutta. Tho treasury wore advancing upon their old settlement, 
of Omiohund furnished about four lacs of Tho whole array of tho Soubahdar was forth- 
, rupees, besides some valuable effects ; and with ordered to asscmblo nt Moorsbednbad, 
merchandise to the amount of about two hun- tho capital of his dominions, for the pnrposo 
dred thousand pounds, the property of. other of resisting tho daring strangers. In the 
parties, fell into the hands of the invnders. mean time dispositions had been made for de- 
The soldiers having appropriated so much of fending Calcutta by the officer in command 
this as they were able to conceal, nnd the there, who, says Orme, “ lind no courage but 
officers appointed to superintend the plunder much circumspection.” To this person letters 
having provided for themselves ns far ns they were forwarded from Clive and Admiral Wat- 
imagined they might with impunity, the re -son, addressed to tho Soubahdar. They were 
mainder formed a solid appendage to th eopen, and the cautious officer, after ascertain* 
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ing their character, declared that he dared j 
not send letters written in such menacing 
terms. 

On the 27th December the fleet left Fulta, 
and the nest day anchored at Moidapore, 
where the troops were disembarked for the 
purpose of marching to attack Budge-Budge, 
a fort of some strength, about ten miles dis- 
tant. The march thither was one of dreadful 
fatigue, and occupied sixteen hours. The 
country 'was such ns could not be traversed, 
under the most favourable circumstances, with- 
out extreme labour, and the troops on this 
occasion had not only to encounter the diffi- 
culties which it presented to their own pas- 
sage, but also to draw two field-pieces and a 
tumbril loaded with ammunition. This arose 
from the continued apprehensions of the coun- 
cil at Fulta, who, clinging to their first fear 
with more than martyr’s steadfastness, did not 
venture to provide a single beast cither of 
draught or burden, lest they should incur the 
Sonbahdar’s resentment. After such a march, 
it may well be believed that the troops stood 
in need of rest ; but unfortunately they re- 
signed themselves to it without taking the 
common precaution of stationing sentinels to 
guard against surprise. Monichund, the go- 
vernor of Calcutta, was in the neighbourhood 
with a force of upwards of three thousand: 
horse and foot. He was apprized of the 
movement of the English, and about an hour 
after they had laid down to sleep commenced 
an attack. Clive’s intrepidity and presence of 
mind succeeded in averting the danger so 
negligently incurred. He promptly made the 
necessary dispositions for repulsing the enemy, 
which were executed with precision and effect. 
The enemy were driven from the posts which 
they had occupied, but still seemed prepared 
to contest the fortune of the day, till a shot 
passing near the turban of Monichund so 
astounded that gallant commander, that he 
instantly turned his elephant and fled with his 
whole force. 

-Although the British troops were in this 
affair taken at a disadvantage, the result seems 
to have impressed the enemy with a convic- 
tion that they were not to be despised. The 
following day was fixed for an assault on 
Budge-Budge, but in the evening a drunken 
sailor belonging to the British squadron having 
straggled to the ditch, crossed it, and scram- 
bled over the ramparts. Finding no sentinels, 
he shouted to the advanced guard of the 
British force that he had taken the fort, and 
on their proceeding to join h'im, it was found 
that the place was evacuated. Monichund 
returned to Calcutta, but remained there only 
a few hours, when, leaving a garrison of five 
hundred men, he went away with the rest of 
his force to Hooghly, “ where,” says Orme, 
"having likewise communicated his -own ter- 
rors, he proceeded to carry them to the Nabob 
at Moorshedabad.” 

Calcutta, after the discharge of a few shots, 
was abandoned to the English, who, on the 


2nd January, once more became masters of 
the place from which .a few months before 
they had been so ignominiously expelled. But 
the want of an enemy did not insure peace. 
The jealousy of the British authorities gave 
rise to fierce disputes as to the right of com- 
mand. Admiral Watson was singularly tena- 
cious of his rights, and of those of the service 
to which he belonged. Clive was not slow 
in upholding his own claims as commander-in- 
chief of the Company’s forces in Bengal, and 
ns holding, moreover, the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in his Majesty’s service — an honour 
which had been conferred upon him before he 
left England. At the Bame time the Governor 
and Council of Bengal, though they had found 
their authority a burden in time of danger, 
were quite ready to resume it when the dan- 
ger was passed. A party of sepoys having 
entered the fort at the same time with a 
detachment from the ships were unceremoni- 
ously. turned out by the latter ; and Clive, on 
his arrival, was informed that none of the 
Company’s Officers or troops should have ad- 
mission. His was not a spirit to Bubmit 
tamely to such an interdict, and he accord- 
ingly entered in defiance of it. He found the 
fort in possession of Captain Coote, a king’s 
officer, who Bhowed him a commission from 
Admiral Watson, appointing him governor. 
Clive denied the authority of the admiral, and 
threatened to put Captaiu Coote under arrest 
if he refused to acknowledge his own. Cap- 
tain Coote thereupon desired that Admiral 
Watson should be made acquainted with the 
state of affairs on shore, to which Clive as- 
senting, a message was despatched to the 
admiral, who, in reply, informed Clive that, 
if he did not immediately evacuate the fort, 
it should be fired on. Clive replied that he 
could not answer for consequences, but that 
he would not abandon the fort. Further at- 
tempts to shake his resolution were made, but 
Clive persisted in maintaining his claim, with 
the qualification that if Admiral Watson 
would come on shore and take the command 
himself, he would offer no objection. This 
expedient was adopted. The admiral came, 
and having received the keys of the garrison 
from Clive, held them till the next day, when 
he delivered them in the king’s name to the 
Company’s representatives. Thus ended a 
very idle dispute, by which some time was 
wasted, the public service impeded, and much 
ill feeling engendered among brave men en- 
gaged in a common cause. 

These divisions being healed, the British 
proceeded to push their success in the direction 
in which Monichund had fled. A force was 
detached to attack Hooghly. The fleet pre- 
pared the way by battering the fort, and a 
breach, barely practicable, having been made, 
it was determined to storm. A false attack 
at the main gate was made by one division of 
the troops, while Captain Coote with the other 
and some sailors succeeded in entering the 
breach undiscovered. The garrison no sooner 
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perceived the English on the ramparts than 
they quitted their posts and made their escape 
at a small gate. 

Thus far success the most ample had at- 
tended the progress of the British arms ; yet 
even the bold and sanguine spirit of Clive 
began to doubt of the expediency of per- 
severing in hostility. The Soubahdar was 
advancing, and the terror of his approach 
deterred the country people from bringing 
provisions either to the town or the army, 
which was encamped at a short distance from 
it. Another cause of alarm was the arrival 
of intelligence that war hnd been declared 
between England and Prance. The truce 
between the two nations in India was conse- 
quent! yat an end ; and as the French hnd a 
garrison at Chandernagore containing nearly 
as many Europeans as the English had in the 
field, the possibility of their junction with the 
Soubahdar could not be regarded without the 
utmost apprehension. Sooraj-oo-Dowlah pro- 
fessed to be willing to treat, but did not 
slncken his march. On the 3rd February the 
van of bis army was seen advancing in full 
march towards Calcutta, while some villages 
in the distance were in flames. Either from 
a belief that an attack would be hazardous, or 
from a fear of interrupting a settlement by 
negotiation, little resistance was offered by 
Clive, and on the next morning the main 
body of the enemy advanced. A letter was 
at the same time received from the Soubahdar 
desiring that deputies from the English camp 
might be sent to him. Two civil servants, 
Messrs. Walsh and Scrafton, were appointed 
to this duty. On being introduced to the 
chief minister ho affected n suspicion that 
they iutended to assassinate the Soubahdar, 
and desired to examine whether they had not 
pistols concealed nbout them. This ceremony 
formed, he called upon them to part with 
.» swords, but with that demand they re- 
to comply, and it was not enforced, 
n brought into the prosence of the 
ice, they delivered their proposals, which 
e read, and then having whispered to some 
of his officers, he desired the deputies to con- 
fer with his dewan. Tho conference, how- 
ever, did not take place. Omichund, after 
the capture of Calcutta by tho Soubahdar, had 
been his constant follower, in tho hopo of 
getting hack some part of tho property which 
lie had lost. Being the owner of many houses 
in Calcutta, and having other interests there, 
lie was anxious at the same time to maintain 
Ids influence with tho English, and on this 
occasion ho probably saved tho lives of the 
two deputies. Ho had been present at 
the audience, and ns tho deputies were re- 
turning ho took an opportunity of advising 
them to take care of themselves, adding, 
with a significant look, that the Souhahdar's 
cannon was not yet come up. Tho deputies, 
not flow in understanding his intimntion, nor 
backward in acting upon it, ordered their 
attendant* to extinguish thrir lights ; and in- 


stead of going to the tent of the dewan, pro- 
ceeded, in darkness, silence, and panting 
haste, to the British camp. On receiving 
their report, Clive determined to attack the 
enemy on the following morning. The attack 
was mnde, but without much judgment.- The 
English, however, succeeded in passing en- 
tirely through the enemy’s camp, though a 
thick fog prevented their turning their suc- 
cess to the best account. Neither party derived 
much either of honour or of satisfaction from 
the affair, but the Souhahdar’s confidence was 
greatly shaken by it, and he retired some dis- 
tance with his army. Negotiation was then 
renewed ; and on the .9th February a.treaty 
was concluded, by which the Soubahdar 
agreed to restbre the Company’s factories, hut 
only such of the plundered effects as had 
been brought to account in the bookB of his 
government, which probably formed a very 
small part of them. The English were to be 
permitted to fortify Calcutta in whatever 
manner they might think expedient, and to 
coin money in their own mint. All merchan- 
dise under their duslucks or passes was to be 
exempt from tax, fees, or imposition of any 
kind ; they were to have possession of certain 
villages, and to be generally confirmed in all 
the privileges which had been granted them 
by the Mogul emperors from their first ar- 
rival in the province. Two days after the 
signing of the treaty, the newly established 
chain of friendship received another link by 
the addition of an article of alliance offensive 
and defensive. 

While tho negotiations with the Soubahdar 
wore in progress, the relative position of the 
French and English hnd ocoupied some degree 
of attention. It was part of Clive’s instruc- 
tions to attack the French settlement of Chan- 
dernagore, if during his command in Bengal 
news should arrive of war having been de- 
clared between England and France. That 
news had been received ; and immediately on 
the conclusion of the articles of alliance with 
the Soubahdar, Clive had sought permission 
to net upon his instructions. The request 
was for a time evaded, and Clive availed him- 
self of tho Soubnhdnr’s temporizing conduct 
to move n part of the English troops in the 
direction of Cbnndornagore. Tho Frencb,_ 
howevor, were in correspondence with Sooraj- 
oo-Dowlah, and tho advance of the British 
force was stopped by a peremptory injunction 
from that prince. Cliyo was fearful of irrita- 
ting him by a resumption of hostilities ; 
nnd tho French, wbiio ondcavouring to 
strengthen their interest by negotiation with 
tho Soubahdar, wore unwilling, till those ar- 
rangements were completed, to risk an attack 
from tho English. 13oth parties sought to 
postpone the commencement of actual war- 
fare, and an extraordinary measure for effect- 
ing their common object was seriously ■ dis- 
cussed. Formerly England and France had 
waged war in India, while tho two countries 
were at peace at home. Tills it was now sug- 
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gestcd to reverse : peace was to be maintained 
in Bengal between the representatives of the 
respective nations, though war raged else- 
where, A proposal to maintain neutrality 
was made, and an arrangement based upon it 
would most probably have been concluded 
had the French authorities at Chandemngora 
possessed powers to enable them to complete 
it. But they were dependent upou the 
government of Pondicherry, and in conse- 
quence of that dependence they were unable 
to enter into any other than a provisional 
agreement, subject to confirmation or rejec- 
tion by the controlling authority. Clive was 
willing to suspend the commencement of hos- 
tilities upon the chance of the treaty being 
confirmed ; but Admiral Watson took a dif- 
ferent view, and expressed himself strongly 
against giving effect to any treaty until it bad 
been ratified by the government of Pondi- 
cherry. 

While affairs were in this state, advice was 
received of the arrival of Admiral Pocook in 
the Cumberland, togetherwith pan of the troops 
which had been despatched from Madras, and 
also of reinforcements from Bombay. Clive 
had constantly maintained the necessity either 
of agreeing to a neutrality, or of immediately 
attacking Cbandernagore. The additional 
strength now obtained seemed to favour the 
adoption of the latter branch of the alternative, 
but it was not determined on without con- 
siderable hesitation. The members of the 
select committee were. Colonel Clive, Mr. 
Brake, Major Kilpatrick, and Mr. Becher. 
The two latter were for maintaining neutrality ; 
Clive was for attack ; Mr. Drake seems scarce 
to have been more master of himself than at 
the moment of his discreditable flight from 
Calcutta. " He gave an opinion,” says Clive, 
“that nobody could make anything of.” 
Subsequently Major Kilpatrick asked Clive 
whether he thought the land and sea forces of 
the British could oppose Chandernagore and 
the Soubahdar’s army at the Batne time ; and, 
on receiving an answer in the affirmative, he 
desired to withdraw his former opinion, and 
adopt that of Clive. The conversion of Major 
Kilpatrick was followed up by voting the un- 
intelligible “ opinion of Mr. Drake to be no 
opinion at all and thus a majority in favour 
of war was secured. The immediate result 
was the dismissal of the French deputies, 
although it is said that the treaty of neutrality 
was even fairly copied, ready for the signa- 
ture of those by whom its terms had been 
arranged. But a new difficulty occurred. 
Admiral Watson, though opposed to neu- 
trality, was unwilling to attack the French 
without the permission of the Soubahdar. To 
obtain it, he had addressed to him a series of 
letters written in a style of bold expostulation, 
and, latterly, even of menace. In a letter 
bearing date the 7th of March, he says, “ I 
now acquaint you that the remainder of the 
troops, which should have been here long ago, 
and which I hear the colonel expected, will 


be at Calcutta in a few days ; that in a few 
days more I shall despatch a vessel for more 
ships and more troops ; and that I will kindle 
such a flame in your country as all the waters 
in the Ganges shall not be able to extinguish. 
Farewell i remember that he who promises 
you this never yet broke his word with you or 
with any man whatsoever.” 

The answer of the Soubahdar presents a 
perfect contrast to the direct and blunt style 
of Admiral Watson’s communication. After 
referring to the principal parts of the admiral’s 
letter, he thus proceeds : “ If it be true that 
one Frenchman does not approve and abide 
by a treaty entered into by another, no con- 
fidence is to be placed in them. The reason 
of my forbidding war in my country is, that 
I look on the French as my own subjects, 
because they have in this affiur implored my 
protection ; for which reason I wrote to you 
to make peace with them, or else I had neither 
pleaded for them nor protected them. But 
you are generous and wise men, and well know 
if an enemy .comes to you with a clean heart . 
to implore your mercy, his life should be 
granted him, that is if you think him pure of 
heart ; but if you mistrust his sincerity, act 
according to the time and occasion.” This 
communication was the result partly of the 
Soubnhdar’s fears, and partly of a timely pre- 
sent administered to his secretary. The words 
“act according to time and occasion” were 
vague enough, but they were construed into 
a, permission to attack the French ; and though 
subsequent letters evinced a contrary dispo- 
sition on the part of the Soubahdar, they were 
not allowed to alter the determination of the 
British authorities, 

Cbandernagore was accordingly attacked, 
and fell. The honour of the conquest is prin- 
cipally due to the naval force, or rather to a 
portion of it. The Cumberland could not be 
brought up the river in time, and Admiral 
Focock, unwilling to be disappointed of a 
share in the approaching attack, took to 
his barge, the oars of which were plied night 
and day till he reached the place of action, 
where he hoisted his flag on board the Tiger. 
The Salisbury was by an accident thrown 
out of action, and the entire brunt of the 
engagement was sustained by the flag-ships 
of the two admirals, the Kent and the Tiger. 

“Few naval engagements,” says Sir John 
.Malcolm, “have excited more admiration, 
and even at the present day, when the river 
is so much better known, the success with 
which the largest vessels of this fleet were ' 
navigated to Chandernagore, and laid along- 
side the batteries of that settlement, is a sub- 
ject of wonder.” 

The fire of the ships, says Orme, “did as 
much execution in three hours os the batteries 
on shore would have done in several days, 
during which the whole of the nabob’s army 
might have arrived, when the siege must have 
been raised ; otherwise the troops alone were 
sufficient to accomplish the success.” A body 

E 
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of tlie Soubahdar’s troops was stationed within 
the bounds of Chandernagore, previously to 
the attack. They belonged to the garrison of 
Hooghly, and were under the command of 
Nuncomar, governor of that place. Nuncomar 
had been bought by Omichund for the English, 
and ou their approach, the troops of Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah were withdrawn from Chandernagore, 
lest, as the commander alleged, the victorious 
standard of the Sonbahdar should be involved 
in the disgrace about to overtake the French. 

It had been expected tbat Clive would be 
able to effect the re-establishment of the British 
interests in Bengal in time to return in April 
with his troops to Madras, at which place a 
visit from the French was apprehended ; and 
compliance with this expectation was now 
enjoined by the government of Fort St. George. 
But the state of afiairs in Bengal did not, in 
Clive’s judgment, warrant so early a departure. 
It can scarcely be questioned that this view 
was a just one. Had Clive at this time re- 
turned to Madras, he would have left the 
'possessions and commerce of his country in 
Bengal to the mercy of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah and 
the French commander Law. 

Alarmed by the success of the English at 
Cliandemagore, and by a report that the Aff- 
ghans were in full march to Behar, the Sou- 
bahdar thought it necessary to assume an 
appearance of cordiality towards the victors. 
He addressed letters of congratulation to Clive 
and Watson, but at tbe same time made a 
most suspicious distribution of his military 
force and protected the French who had 
escaped from Chnndomagore. 'These, by the 
Soubahdar’s assistance, reached the French 
factory at Cossimbazar, where M. Law held 
the command. Clive demanded leave to attack 
them, but in placo of granting it, the Sou- 
bahdar furnished them with money, arms, and 
ammunition, to enable them to escape, under 
n promise of being recalled at some future 
’riod. He had for some time carried on a 
• -spondcnce with M. Bussy, urging him 
icp.iir to the relief of his countrymen in the 
'Ulxthdar’s territories. Towards the English 
he manifested very different feelings. The pas- 
sage of n few British sepoys to Cossimbazar 
was obstructed by the Soubahdar’s officers, 
and the transit of ammunition and stores to 
the English factory there, forbidden. Tire 
execution of the pecuniary provisions of tbe 
treaty was reluctant, tardy, and Imperfect, 
and after a time the Soubabdar’s detvan en- 
deavoured to obtain an acquittance for the 
v.hde of tiro stipulated sum, though a part 
only bad been paid. 

buclr was tbe conduct of Sooraj-oo-Dowl.ab 
towards the English. In the mean time a spirit 
vas at work among his own subjects and sor- 
vai.t.%^ which cxpon-J his throne to danger 
r:: ;re rrntnsr.erit than any arising from causes 
v :th r.'Liri. h* wai acquainted. 

In the cr.tiff clrc!" of his officers, Sooraj-oo- 
I'wvrlah l:v! r.-.t .a tingle adherent on whom he 
could rely. Many wi.ru di-gusted by his ca- 


price, and almost all feared that its conse- 
quences might some time be fatal to them- 
selves. The feeling of discontent and the 
desire of change were not confined to the' range 
of the court or the camp : they had extended 
even to a class of persons of all mankind the 
most cautious, and peculiarly liable to loss 
from political disturbances. Among those 
who wished to see the throne of Sooraj-oo- 
Dowiah occupied by another, were the Seits, 
native bankers, of great influence and great 
wealth. These portents had not been unob- 
served by Law, the French commander. He 
had warned tbe Soubahdar of the disaffection 
of many of his ser vants, 'had pointed out the 
consequences which would follow, and on 
taking leave of the prince previously to his 
departure from Cossimbazar, had emphatically 
declared his conviction that they would never 
meet again. Clive, too, had watched the in- 
dications of the gathering storm, and saw in 
its approach the dawn of British supremacy. 
When it was determined to attack Chander- 
nagore, be had said that the English, having 
establisbed themselves in Bengal not by con- 
sent bnt by force, the Soubahdar would en- 
deavour by force to drive them out — that con- 
sequently they could not stop where they were, 
but must go further. The soundness of these 
views was confirmed by the subsequent con- 
duct of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah. It was obvious 
that he was resolved to get rid of the English, 
and tbat he was ready to use the arms of their 
European enemy to accomplish his purpose : 
the state of feeling among the Soubabdar’s 
subjects consequently acquired an increasing 
interest, and the British agents were instructed 
to observe it with great care. 

On the 23rd April, an officer named Yar 
Loottief Khan requested a secret conference 
with Mr. Watts, the British resident at the 
Soubahdar's court. This applicant commanded 
two thousand horse in the service of Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah. He was, at tho same time, in the 
pay of the Seits, native bankers, already men- 
tioned, whom he was engaged to defend against 
any danger, even though his arms should be 
required against the Soubahdar himself. The 
interview solicited with Mr. Watts it was 
thought dangerous to grant, but Omichund 
was sent to ascertain, the object of the appli- 
cation. To him Loottief opened his views, 
representing that the Soubahdar would soon 
march to the northward to oppose the Affghans 
— that he intended to temporize with tbe 
English until his return, when he had deter- 
mined to extirpate them, and never again to 
permit them to establish a settlement in his 
dominions — that most of his officers held him 
in utter detestation, and were ready to join 
the first leader of distinction who should raise 
tbe standard of revolt. Upon these alleged 
facts was formed n proposal that the English, 
during the absenceofSooraj-oo-Dowlah, should 
seize Moorshedabad, and proclaim Loottief 
soubahdar, in which enterprise be promised 
them the assistance of some of tbe most pow- 
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crfiil interests in tlie country, including that 
of the Seits. Part of Lootticf’s statement was 
known to be true, and tbe rest seemed not 
improbable. Neither the disposition of Sooraj- 
oo-Dowlah towards the English, nor that of 
his officers towards himself, could be doubted : 
it might readily therefore bo believed that tbe 
Soubahdar entertained the intention ascribed 
to him, and that his chief officers would co- 
operate in a plan for his overthrow. Watts 
communicated the overture to Clive, who 
thereupon suspended the movement of a de- 
tachment which was about to be despatched 
in pursuit of M. Law and his men, the march 
of which would probably have precipitated the 
commencement of open hostilities with the 
Soubahdar. 

On the day following the conference with 
Loottief, the proposal made by that person 
was again made to Mr. Watts, with this differ- 
ence, that instead of Loottief being raised to 
the soubahdarship, that honour was claimed 
for Meer Jaffier, a distinguished commander 
in the service of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, and related 
to him by marriage. The rank and power o: 
Meer Jaffier rendered this proposal more ad- 
vantageous than that of Loottief, it indeed the 
latter” had been seriously intended ; but the 
probability seems to be, that it was only de- 
signed to sound the disposition ot the English 
before implicating Meer Jaffier in the intrigue. 
This revised plan was immediately made known 
to Clive, and by him to the select committee, 
who, thinking that a revolution in the govern- 
ment, into whatever hands it might tall, would 
he advantageous to the English, unanimously 
determined to entertain the proposal. The 
Soubahdar had been relieved from apprehen- 
sion of an invasion from the northward by the 
arrival of intelligence of the retreat of the 


authenticate his mission, and suspicion arose 
that the letter was an artifico of Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah to try the sincerity of tho English. It 
was consequently determined to send tho letter 
to the Soubahdar ; a step which, whether tho 
document were genuine or no^, would have the 
appearance of amicable feeling. Further to 
lull the Soubahdar into security till the mo- 
ment arrived for striking the meditated blow, 
Clive broke up the English camp, removing 
half the troops into Calcutta and the remainder 
into Chandemagore ; and he availed himBelf 
of this movement to call upon Sooraj-oo-Dowlah 
to give similar evidence of pacific dispositions 
by withdrawing his army from Plnssy. This 
point was pressed by Mr. Scrafton, who was 
despatched to the Soubahdar’s court with the 
Peishwa’s letter. With the transmission of 
that document, which proved to be genuine, 
the Soubahdar appeared greatly pleased, but 
he still hesitated to withdraw his army, and 
expressed some doubts of Clive’s sincerity. 
These doubts Mr. Scrafton exerted himself to 
remove, and not without effect. Orders were 
issued for recalling tbe army to Moorehedabad. 
Meer Jaffier consequently returned to tbe 
capital, and there gave an audience to Mr. 
Watts, under circumstances of great mysteiy 
and danger. A treaty was then produced, 
which Meer Jaffier swore on the Koran to ob- 



__ _ _ treaty while 

I have "fe.~ The treaty confirmed all the ar- 
ticles agreed upon in the treaty of peace with 
Sanitj-w-Dowlah ; declared the enemies of 
tie English, whether Indian or European, the 
exesffes of the future soabahdar; transferred 
» the English all the tactories and effects of 
tie French in Bengal, Debar, and Orissa, and 


Affghans from Delhi. His only remaining ! prescribed the latter nation from again settling 
anxiety was occasioned hy the English, aadto.in tio-se countries. A crorc- of rupees fabcct 

trorm til ftm in ollfiftlv lift Tfisolvfid remfors* clnr!> *>rr\ tt>oe + n Via rtiwcn 


thousandmen, and the general selected fer tie rnet^j inhabitant?, and seven L-s te 

command was Meer Jaffier, the man who vx? ■ - enina inhabitant?: tie ei-triicriac 155? 
plotting for the destruction of his sovereign. • which rams was to be mide £y the 
and his own elevation to the throne. El; a> authorities. Certain tixriTofitcx? vrs 
pointment separated the chiet conspirator £-~ ‘ v> tie British and tie xsrircx;_p she jcnnxu- 
the British resident, Mr. Watt?, who was crx- £*riiip h<, un ,] himself sp - ' ’ “ 



orders with apparent alacrity, leaving an ^ ^ E00n as 
to conduct the correspondence with tbeEriiai > three provinces. " 
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While the negotiations 1 

letter was received 
Peishwa, offering 
hundred and twenty thousand 1 
weeks after receiving 
English government, 
stranger, who 




C2 CLIVE TAKES THE FIELD. ' [a.d. 1757. 

In Moorshcdabnd tlio slate of affairs was wore received in Gnlcutta on tlio lOlh Juno, 
rapidly tending to a crisis. IJoforo Mcer No time was to bo lost in commencing opera- 
Jaflicr was selected for tlio command of tlio tionR, for boforo this period tlio secret of his 
troops designed to rcinforco tlio army of intended movement against Sooraj-oo-Dowlnh 
Soomj-oo-Dowlah at PInssy, ho had been on had by somo moans transpired, and had bo* 
lmd terms with that prince. Tlio Soubahdar's eomo a subjeot of common talk. It was thus 
ill feeling revived with tho recall of the army, Hint it becarno known at Moorshodahad on 
and Mcer Jnflicr was deprived of his command, tlio lltli. On tho 1 2th, the troops at Calcutta, 
This stop was not the result of any knowledge with a party of ono hundred and fifty seamen 
or suspicion of tho plot in which Moor Jaflicr from tlio fleet, marched to join tho remainder 
was engaged ; it was merely ono of those of tho British force at Chandornagorc. Hero 
capricious acts of olTonco in which Sooraj-oo- ono hundred seamen wore loft in garrison, in 
Eowlnli was accustomed to indulgo. Subsc- order that ovory soldior might bo at liberty for 
qucntly some confused reports reached liis cars survico in tho field; and on tho 18th tho rest 
of tho existence of a conspiracy, of which Mecr of tlio foreo proceeded on tlioir march. It 
Jnflicr was tho bond, and in which othor of consisted of six hundred and fifty European 
tlio Soubahdar’s principal officers wore con- infantry, ono hundred and fifty nrtillorymcn 
corned. For several days fioreo messagos including fifty seamen, two thousand ono liuti- 
were interchanged botween tho princo and tlio drod sopoys, and a small number of Portuguese, 
general. On tho lltli June, letters received making a total of something more than tlirco 
m tho city from Calcutta announced that tho thousand mon. It was accompanied by oight 
English were confederated with Moor Jaflicr, fiold-pieoes and ono or two howitzers. On tlio 
lint the Soubnlidnr nppenred to disbcliovo it. day of its leaving Ghniidcrnngorc, Olivo do- 
Two days afterwards, tlio sudden departure of spatohod a letter to tlio Soubnlidnr, reproaching 
Mr. Walts, tlio British rosidont, convinced him with ids ovnsions of tho trenty, and othor 
him that tlio announcement was true. He instances of perfidy ; his corrcspondonoo with 
was then propnring to attack tho palace of Bussy ; his protootion of Lnw mid his troops ; 
Mcer Jnflier with artillery, hut panic-struck and his insolenco towards various servants of 
by tlio discovery of tlio extent of tlio eon- tlio British Government. In contrast, Clivo 
fedcrncy organized against him, lie abandoned dwolt upon tho pationco shown by tho English, 
hostilities, and invited his rebellious general and tlioir rendiness to nsHiBt him against tho 
to n conference. Influenced oitlior by fear or apprehended invasion of tlio AfTglians. It was 
contempt, Mcer Jnflier refused to atteud tho added, that the English lmd determined to 
summons of his sovereign ; on learning which, proceed to tho island of Cossimbnznr, and 
tho terror of tho Soubahdnr overcame his refer tlioir disputes to tho arbitration of Moor 
pride, ami waiving at onco his right to coin- Jaflior, Jtoydooloob, tho Soubnlidnr's downn 
maud tho presence of his subjects, and tho. (who was also engnged in tlio conspiracy), tho 
state in which lie was accustomed to receive bankers (Suits), and other eminent portions : 
them, lie sought nt tho palace of MecrJnflior and if it were found that they lmd deviated 
tlio interview which was denied him at his from tlio treaty, tlioy would givo up all further 
,-t own, and proceeded thither with a retinue too claims; blit if it npponred that it lmd bcon 
small to excite apprehension. The result of broken by >Soornj-oo-Dowlnh, satisfaction would 
the meeting to the Soubahdnr was porfectly bo domauded for tho losses sustained by tlio 
lisfnetory ; professions of reconciliation, nnd English, nnd for all tho charges of tlioir army 
■'isos of fidelity, wore exchanged with nn nnd nnvy. Clivo concluded by announcing, 
r arnneo of sincerity, which seemed to want that ns tho rainy season was near nt hand, 
.hlng hut the solemn sanction of religion to nnd many days must clapso boforo an answer 
, uder it impossible to disbelieve thorn. This could reach him, ho had found it necessary to 
toon ns supplied — both parties swore on tho wait upon tho Souhalidar immediately . 

Koran to adhere to their engagements ; and Tho British force continued its inarch with- 
the Souhalidar, relieved from a degree of alarm out interruption, nnd on tho 17th of Juno took 
■which had been felt as almost overwhelming, possession of tho town anil fort of Kutwnh, 
wn« now excited to the highest degree of con* where they found nn immonso store of riot*, 
fidence and exultation. )fc forthwith addressed Clivo, howovor, was kept in great anxiety by 
p. letter to Clive, couched in terms of imlig. tho dubious conduct of Moor Jaflior, whoso 
nation and defiance, nnd in proud anticipation communications were fow, mid gonornlly of 
of a victory over Ids English enemy, ordered such ambiguous import, that it was not tm- 
liis whole army to assemble without delay at rmturnl to infer cither that his reconciliation 
their former encampments at PInssy. A portion witii tho .Soubahdnr was sincere, or that ho 
r.f tl.o furc<‘, upon which his hopes were rested, wanted resolution to aid tho accomplishment 
consisted of tho troops of Mcer Jnflicr, com- of Ids own design. Soornj.oo*I)owhih, after 
lr..md*tl by Umt olflctr in person. Such was some altercation with his troops respecting 
the reliance placed by Sooraj-oo-Dowlah upon arrears of-pay, had succeeded in assembling nt 
the rff. -■* i f Ids rtcrnt conference with one mid near l’Jnssy ids whole force, amounting to 
whom be ft, lately mi-p-ctcd of treachery. fifty thousand men, of whom fifteen thousand 
In the mean time the English had not been were cavalry, with upwards of forty pieces of 
ill". The tr-.miea signed by Steer Jnflier (caution. TUa Itooghty flowed between tho 
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two armies, and to cross it was to provoke an 
engagement. Uncertain of the support of 
Meer .Taffier, and doubtful of the success of 
an attack unaided by his co-operation, Clive 
hesitated to take a step which, if it should 
fail, would be fatal to the British power in 
Bengal. Had a defeat ensued, said Clive, 
“ not one man would have returned to tell it.” 
In this state of mind he had recourse to an 
expedient little in accordance with the hold 
and independent character of his mind. Ho 
called a council of war, at which he proposed 
the question, whether, in the existing situation 
of the British force, it would, without assist- 
ance, be prudent to attack the Sonbabdar. 
Orme remarks, that “ it is very rare that a 
council of war decides for battle ; for as the 
commander never consults his officers in this 
authentic form, but when great difficulties are 
to be surmounted, the general communication 
increases the sense of risk and danger which 
every one brings with him to the consultation.” 
In this particular case the natural leaning to 
the side of caution was perhaps strengthened 
by the unusual ordor in which the opinions of 
the members of council were taken. Instead 
of beginning with that of the youngest officer, 
and proceeding according to the gradation of 
rank to him who held the chief command, 
Clive first declared his own opinion, which 
was against hazarding an action. The in- 
fluence of his rank, and the deference paid to 
liis military talents, must be presumed to have 
had some effect upon the judgment of those 
who were to follow, more especially when the 
opinion of one of tlia most daring of men was 
given against the course to which his natural 
temperament would incline him. The result 
was, that of twenty officers who attended the 
council, thirteen were favourable to delay. 
Among those whose voices were given for 
immediate action was Major Coote, afterwards 
distinguished in Indian warfare as Sir Eyre 
Coote. 

But tho decision of the council was over- 
ruled by the man whose influence had in all 
probability mainly contributed to produce it. 
Sixteen years afterward Clive observed, that 
this was the only council of war that he had 
ever held, and that if he bad abided by tbat 
council, it would have been the ruin of the 
East-India Company. On the 22nd of June, 
the British force crossed the river. An hour 
after midnight they arrived at Plassy, and 
took up their position there in a grove of 
mango-trees. 

At daybreak the army of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah 
was discovered in motion. Countless bodies 
of troop3 were Been advancing, with guns of 
the largest calibre drawn by vast trains of 
oxen, while a number of elephants, gorgeously 
clothed in scarlet cloth and embroidery, added 
greatly to the magnificence of the. spectacle, 
if they contributed little to the strength of 
the army which they adorned. The cavalry i 
and infantry were disposed in columns of four 
or five thousand each, and between them 


were placed portions of the artillery. They 
marched as if intending to surround the Eng- 
lish force as far as tho river would permit ; 
but, as soon as their rear was clear of the 
camp they halted, and a party of forty or 
fifty Frenchmen advanced with some guns, 
their officer, named Sinfray, calling upon 
some of tho Soubahdnr's troops to follow him. 
But his invitation was disregarded ; " for 
Buch,” cays Scrafton, “ was their mistrust of 
each other, that no commander dared to ven- 
ture on singly, for fear aome other com- 
mander, suspected of attachment to us, should 
fall on him." A general cannonading, how- 
ever, commenced from the Soubahdars artil- 
lery. This was felt severely by the English, 
who had quitted the grove where they were 
sheltered bv a bank, in front of which they 
were now drawn up. Clive accordingly re- 
turned with his troops, and they once more 
took up their position behind the bank. The 
enemy thereupon advanced their heavy artil- 
lery nearer, and fired with greater rapidity 
than before ; but they produced little effect, 
the English troops escaping the shots by sit- 
ting down under cover of the bank. About 
noon, a heavy shower so much damaged the 
enemy’s powder that their fire became feeble ; 
hut the English, who had throughout the day 
answered the enemy’s guns with their field- 
pieces, continued firing without interruption 
and with considerable effect. Another dis- 
aster befell the Soubabdar’s cause in the loss 
of Moodeen Khan, one of the most able and 
faithful of his generals, who fell mortally 
wounded by a cannon-ball. Shortly after- 
wards the enemy ceased firing, the oxen were 
yoked to tho artillery, and the whole army 
turned and proceeded slowly towards their 
camp. The Frenchmen, who seem to have 
behaved with much gallantry, still kept their 
post, till a party of the British force under 
Major Kilpatrick moved forward to attack 
them ; when Sinfray, seeing himself unsup- 
ported, retired, but carried off his guns. The 
detachment which had dislodged the French 
party was soon joined by the remainder of the 
British force, and all the field-pieces having 
been brought up, a vigorous cannonade was 
commenced on the enemy’s camp. Symptoms 
of confusion after a time encouraged Clive to 
attack at once an angle of the camp, and an 
eminence near it. Both were carried. A 
general rout ensued, and the camp, baggage, 
and artillery of the enemy became prize to 
their conquerors. The enemy were pursued 
for about six miles, and it is supposed lost in 
the action and during the pursuit five or six 
hundred men. The loss of the English in 
killed and wounded was about seventy. 

Clive bad intended to maintain the cannon- 
ade during the day, and to attack the camp 
at midnight. The retreat of the enemy, fol- 
lowed as it was by the happy movement of 
Major Kilpatrick, placed victory in his hands 
at an earlier period. "Sooraj-oo-Dowlah,” 
Clive observed, "had no^ei^W^ce in Ids 
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army, imr liin nrtny nny confidence in him, 
nnirtlicrcfare they did not do their duty fin 
tlie occasion." Jlc might have added, that 
one lmlf of those who held command* in id* 
nrmy hnd no intention or dr sire to do their 
duty. When Jloodccn Khan was hilled, tin; 
unhappy sovereign sent for Meer Jnfiier. 
Casting his turban nt the fret of his servant, 
he implored him in piteous and almost nbjrrt 
tenns to forget the difference* which had ex- 
isted between them, mid conjured him, by the 
respect due to their departed relative Aliverdi 
Klmn, to defend the throne of his Mirc-sior. 
Meer Jnfficr promised nil that the Sonliahdar 
could wish, nnd, a* tlm hrit advice that a 
devoted friend could offer, suggested, in con- 
sideration of the advance of the day and the 
fatigue of the troops, that the conflict should 
lie suspended till the following morning. The 
Soubandnr objected that the English might 
attack him in the night, hut Meer Jaflier 
assured him that ho would guard against this 
contingency. Orders were accordingly de- 
spatched to the dewan, Molmn Lai, to recall 
the troops to the camp. The dewan remon- 
strated; Imt Mcor Jaffier insisted, nnd his 
counsel prevailed. The work thus com- 
menced by one of the conspirators was com- 
pleted by another. On the npproaeb of the 
English, Key looloob advised the Soubshdar to 
retiro to Mooi-fdiednbnd, nnd the recommend- 
ation was too well supported by tho foam of 
him to whom it was addressed to be disre- 
garded. Sooraj-oo-Dowlnh fled with the Utmost 
rapidity, and was one of tlio first to bear to Ids 
capital tlio news of bis own disgrace. Tho 
disappearance of the Soubahdar rendered 
hopeless nny attempt to rally his troops, and 
nothing was left for the English to perform 
but to take possession of the camp and pursue 
' the fugitives. 

During tho greater part of tlio day, Clive 
had remained uncertain of tho intentions of 
■ Meer Jaflier ; it is probablo, indeed, that 
T eerJafFier himself shared the uncertainty, nnd 
♦ all that he had determined was to shape 
courso according to ciroumstanccs — to 
icli the turn of events, and join tho parly 
whom victory declared. Late in the day, 
a large body of troops was observed on tho 
flank of the English, whoso object it was not 
easy to ascertain. This was tho division of 
Meer Jaflier ; but, in consequence of the mis- 
carriage of a message despatched by him to 
the English commander, no signs of recog- 
nition had been agreed upon. These troops 
were consequently regarded with suspicion, 
and tho English kept them nt a distance with 
their field-pieces. When, however, the general 
retreat took place," they kept apart from the 
rest of the Souhahdar’s army. Clive then be- 
came satisfied, not only that they were the 
troops of Meer Jaflier, but that, they would 
not be employed in support of the Soubahdar, 
and he was thereby encouraged to the attack 
upon the enemy’s camp, .which secured the 
victory, Meer Jaffier had not intended that 


he should remain thu« long in frppcn"*. Im- 
mediately after hi* interview* with th>- f-«nl*nli- 
dar, urliMi tho pathetic appeal of tho prince 
had drawn from the general r<ti*-wr-d c»pri»- 
sinn* of duty and attachment, Mor Jaflier 
had nddri-.ed a letter to Ciivn Acquainting 
him with tin* ndvir» which In* had just given 
hi* master. 'Hint advice, it will be recol- 
lected, w»* to di*eontimie the bnUJe for the 
day, but to renew it on the following ; ami to 
■"-cure iti adoption Meer Jaflier had under- 
taken to guard again*! tlm chance of n tur- 
pri*a Jn tlio night. To Olive, thi* Mtiglc- 
tninded man recommended immediately to 
pm-h forward, or at all ovrnt* not to delay an 
attaek beyond three o'clock on the following 
morning. Tint tbo meiicngfr to whom tho 
letter wan intrusted was afraid of the firing; 
it wa* cnn«eqn*-ntJy not delivered till tho 
rotirse *<f the British romman-b-r had been 
in a great inc.vure determined, and it only 
aervrd to give further AMUrsnco of it* expe- 
diency. 

Meer Jaflier wa* not union-tint!* that hi.* 
conduct throughout had licen open to sus- 
picion. He had endeavoured to stand rrell 
with both partic-i, i>o that, whatever the 
event of tiieconte-t, he might he saf<- ; hut ho 
felt some doubt* whether hi* trea-on in tho 
council would be regnrded bv the English a* 
compensating for hi* neutrality in the field. 
In tlm iiit'-rview with the English officers 
which followed the flight of Sooraj-oo-Ilowlali, 
he evinced mom apprehension than joy ; tin* 
military honour* with which he was received 
nt the English camp, alarmed instead of gra- 
tifying him, and he started back "a* if,” ray* 
Scrafton, "it wa* nil over with him.” On being 
introduced to Clive, hi* fears were allayed by 
the apparent cordiality with, which the colonel 
saluted him a* Sroukahdar of Bengal, Belinr, 
nnd Orissa. A few days afterwards ho wa* 
led by Clive to the musnud, in the hall of 
audience, nt Moorehedabad, nnd received tho 
formal homage of the principal officers and 
dependents of the government. 

Soornj-oo-Dowlah wa* now a wanderer 
through the country which lately owned no 
law but his will. On arriving at his palace, 
after his flight from Iflassy, he found himself 
in danger of being abandoned by every adhe- 
rent. To secure tho continued fidelity of his 
soldiers, he madoalnrgc distribution of money 
among them. They readily accepted his 
bounty, hut deserted with it to their own homes. 
His nearest relatives refused to engago in his 
support, or even to encounter tlie danger of 
accompanying him in tho further flight which 
was now inevitable. That flight was accele- 
rated by the arrival of Meer Jaffier; and, 
taking advantage of tho night, Sooraj-oo- 
Dowliih, with a very slender retinue, departed, 
in the hope of being able to join the French 
detnchmeift under M. Law. In search of 
shelter and food, he entered the dwelling of a 
devotee, who in the day of his power had been 
one of the sufferers from his cruelty. The 
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person of the applicant was known and tlio 
injury was remembered, but the hospitality 
implored was not withheld. The host received 
liis visitors with courtesy, and placed before 
them refreshment, availing himself of the time 
occupied in partaking of it to despatch private 
information of the arrival of his distinguished 
guest to Mccr Cossim. a relative of Meer 
Jaffier, who held a command in the neighbour- 
hood. The intelligence was too welcome to 
bo neglected ; and Mccr Cossim, proceeding 
to the cell of tlio hermit, made prisoners of 
lii« visitors, and took possession of their 
effects. The deposed prince was forthwith 
taken back to Moorsliedabad, and, it is said, 
was treated on the way with great indignity 
and cruelty. Mccr .lafiicr felt or affected 
some compassion for the prisoner. Mcorun, 
bis son, a youtli whoso character strongly re- 
sembled that of Sooraj-oo-Dowlab, cherished 
no such weakness. By Meertin the unhappy 
captive was devoted to death ; hut, cither from 
the prevalence of respect for the rank of the 
destined victim, or from a belief that Mcer 
.laflier would not sanction the deed, some dif- 
ficulty was experienced in finding an execu- 
tioner. At length the task was undertaken 
by a miscreant who had from infancy enjoyed 
the liounty, first of Aliverdi Khan, and sub- 
sequently of his grandson and successor, now 
a prisoner and de'tincd for death. The favours 
which had been heaped on him formed no im- 
pediment to bis undertaking the murder of 
tlio man to whom and to whose family the 
assassin was so deeply indebted. Many there 
were from whom Snomj-oo-Dowlah could look 
for nothing hut vengeance : his death came 
from one of the few on whom he had a claim 
for gratitude. lie had not completed the 
twentieth year of a profligate and scandalous 
life, nor the fifteenth month of a weak and 
cruel reign. 

Little now remained but the performance of 
the pecuniary stipulations agreed upon be- 
tween the British government and Mccr 
.Taffior. The wealth of the Soubabdar's trea- 
sury bad been greatly overrated, but it was 
yet able to bear very heavy drafts. After 
sotno discussion it was decided that one-half 
of the stipulated amount should be paid im- 
mediately, and the remainder at intervals 
within three years. Tlio first payment seems 
to have been the cause of great delight. The 
money was packed in seven hundred chests, 
which being placed in one hundred boats, the 
whole proceeded down the river in procession, 
with banners waving above, nnd music pealing 
around them. Many indeed bad reason to 
rejoice in the advance of the richly-freighted 
fleet. Those who lmd sustained losses at the 
captnro of CnlcuUa were to have compensa- 
tion ; and the army and navy had been en- 
couraged to look for reward. There. was also 
another class of persons who wero expecting 
to participate in the wealth which thus fol- 
lowed in tlio train of victory. Wien the 
negotiation with Mecr Jaffier was in progress. 


Mr. Beclier, a member of the select com- 
mittee, suggested that, as the nrmy and navy 
were to havo donations, tlio committee, by 
whom the whole machinery had been put in 
motion, were entitled “ to bo considered,” — 
nnd they were considered. Clive received on 
this account two lacs and eighty thousand 
rupees ; Mr. Drake, the governor, tbo same 
sum ; and tlio remaining members of the com- 
mittee, two lacs and forty thousand rupees 
each. The generosity of tlio new Soubahdar 
oven extended to tboso members of council 
who were not of the select committee, and 
who consequently lind no claim “to bo con- 
sidered” under the original proposal. Each of 
these gentlemen, it is stated, received a lac of 
rupees. Clive, according to liis own ‘state- 
ment, received a further present of sixteen 
lacs or rupees. Mr. Watts, in addition to liis 
sharo as one of the committee, obtained eight 
lacs ; Major Kilpatrick, three lacs, licsides his 
share ; Mr. Walsh, who was employed in part 
of tho negotiations, bad five lacs ; Mr. Scraf- 
ton, two. Others participated to a smaller 
extent in the profuse distribution that took 
place. Such transactions aro perfectly in 
accordance with the spirit and practice of 
Oriental governments; but they are not re- 
concilable with European ideas. Many years 
afterwards, when the conduct of Clivo was, on 
this account, impugned, lie defended himself 
with some talent and some plausibility. He 
maintained bis right to avail himself of the 
munificence of Mecr Jaffier, on tho grounds 
that he committed no injustice, and caused no 
injury to his employers ; that liis forbearance 
would not have benefited them ; that he had 
abandoned all commercial advantages to de- 
voto himself to a military life ; and that all 
his actions had been governed by n regard to 
the honour of his country nnd the interests of 
the l'last-India Company. Ho even claimed 
credit for his moderation. “The city of 
Moorsliedabad, " said ho, “is ns extensive, 
populous, nnd rich, ns tbo city of London, 
with this difference, that there .are individuals 
in tho first possessing infinitely greater pro- 
perty than in the last city. These, as well as 
every other man of property, made me the 
greatest offers (which, nevertheless, are usual 
on such occasions, nnd what they expected 
would be required), and bad I accepted these 
offers, I might have been in possession of mil- 
lions, wbicb thepresentCourtofDirectors could 
not have dispossessed me of.” And he declared 
that when he recollected entering the trea- 
sury at Moorsliedabad, “with heaps of gold 
and silver to the right and left, and these 
crowned with jewels,” he stood astonished at 
his own moderation. 

That Clive never sacrificed the interests 
either of his country or of the East-India 
Company to his own is certain ; the tempta- 
tions to which he and bis coadjutors were ex- 
posed, and the fact that the receiving of pre- 
sents was then forbidden neither by law nor 
by the covenants of the Company's servants, 
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must also be allowed their due weight. Nei- 
ther must it be forgotten, that the fixed emo- 
luments of the Company’s servants were at 
that time altogether inadequate to remunerate 
the duties which were required. In some in- 
stances they were not sufficient to provide the 
means of decent subsistence. The result was, 
that no one ever thought of being satisfied 
with his pay or salary, and that all were intent 
upon discovering indirect means of acquiring 
wealth. Still, all these circumstances tend 
only to palliate, not to justify, the conduct of 
Clive and his colleagues. 

When these transactions became the sub- 
ject of parliamentary inquiry, there was an- 
other point on which the conduct of Clive and 
his colleagues was severely arraigned. A 
wealthy native, named Omichund, has been 
already mentioned as an assiduous attendant 
at the court of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, where his 
influence with the Soubahdar, as well ns the 
information which he had the opportunity of 
acquiring, had enabled him to render many 
services to the cause of the English : these 
were highly estimated by the British resident, 
whose confidence Omichund appears, at one 
period, entirely to have possessed. He was 
aware of the overture made to the English by 
Loottief; but, in consequence of his being 
disliked by Meer Jaffier, or, as it was sur- 
mised, by the Seits, who dreaded his influence, 
he was not at first intrusted with the secret 
of the conspiracy which ended in the depo- 
sition and death of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah. It was 
difficult, however, long to evade the pene- 
tration of Omichund, and impossible to pre- 
vent his entertaining suspicions. Mr. Watts, 
therefore, appears to have thought it the 
most expedient plan to apprize him of the 
confederacy of the English with Meer Jaffier, 
and to secure his co-operation. His friendship 
might be useful ; his enmity would certainly 
be dangerous. 

Omichund knew well that none of the 
* : ve agents in the proposed change would 
■ in the attempt without the prospect 
gain, and he probably inferred that their 

■uropean associates had similar views. It 
was not, therefore, to be expected that he 
shonld neglect to stipulate for some advantage 
to himself. He represented, and certainly 
with truth, that, connecting himself with the 
designs of the conspirators, he incurred risk 
both to his person and his fortune — the latter, 
very probably, was in his estimation the more 
dreadful — and he urged, therefore, that he 
ought to have a sufficient interest in the suc- 
cess of the plan to counterbalance the hazard 
of its failure. 

_ Had Omichund demanded any compensa- 
tion of moderate amount, it would perhaps 
have been bestowed. But his claim was 
framed on the suggestions of that master pas- 
sion to which he was a slave, and with refer- 
ence to the relative sitnation of the English 
and himself. He knew that they were in his 
power — that a word from him might frustrate 


the success of the conspiracy, disappoint all 
the hopes founded on it, and possibly involve 
the British interests in destruction. Desire 
nod circumstance thus combining to remove 
all restraint upon the extent of his demand, 
Omichund required five per cent, on all the 
money in the Soubahdar’s treasury, and a por- 
tion of his jewels. This Mr. Watts did not 
feel justified in promising ; but in the articles 
of treaty, fowarded by him to the committee, 
was one securing to Omichund thirty lacs of 
rupees. 

The committee were astonished at the vast- 
ness of the sum, but dreaded the consequences 
of refusing it. Omichund might betray the 
secret, and it is said that he threatened to 
do so if his claim were rejected. In this 
emergency, Clive suggested the means of at 
once disarming his threatened hostility and 
sparing the Soubahdar’s treasury. Omi- 
chnnd’s interests were to be protected by a 
special clause in the treaty. Two treaties 
were drawn up : one, written on white paper, 
contained no reference to Omichund ; another, 
written upon red paper, contained all the sti- 
pulations of the white treaty, and, in addition, 
an article in favour of Omichund, to deceive 
whom was the only purpose for which it ex- 
isted. Bat a new difficulty occurred. The 
select committee had no hesitation in signing 
both the treaties ; bnt Admiral Watson re- 
fused his signature to the mock document, 
and the absence of his name, it was foreseen, 
would excite the suspicion of so wary a man 
as Omichund. Here again Clive had an ex-' 
pedient ready. It was to attach the ’admi- 
ral’s name by another hand. The two trea; 
ties were accordingly rendered complete, and 
the red one answered its purpose. Omichund 
kept the secret of the conspirators, Sooraj- 
oo-Dowlah was dethroned, and Meer Jaffier 
elevated to his place. 

The sequel of the tale is melancholy. Omi- 
chund embodied the very soul of covetous- 
ness. In him, avarice had attained that stage 
when it becomes a disease rather than a pas- 
sion of the mind. He had passed a long life 
in unceasing labours to increase his wealth ; 
and he flattered himself that, by one master 
stroke, he bad added to his former accumu- 
lations a sum which was in itself a regal for- 
tune. He had not been without fear that 
some deception might be practised upon him ; 
hut he had ascertained that his claim was re- 
cognized in a treaty signed by all the Eng- 
lish authorities, and that the good faith of 
the British government was thus solemnly 
pledged to its discharge. He could not have 
beeu without anxiety as to the success of the 
attempt in which he bad so large a stake; but 
the arms of the Eoglish were victorious, and 
the sovereign of their choice occupied the 
throne. Nothing, therefore, seemed now to 
stand between him and the gratification of his 
desires ; and in the full expectation that he 
was about to receive that' for which be had 
bargained, be attended a meeting of the prin- 
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cipal parlies concerned in tho revolution, lield 
fur tlio purpose of considering tiiu state of 
llic Soubnhdnr's treasury, nml the mode of 
carrying out the pecuniary provisions of tlio 
treaty. That document was produced nnd 
read. Omicliund became agitated, nnd said, 
“This cannot be the treaty ; it was a red 
treaty that I saw." Clive coolly replied, 
“Yes, but this is a white one;" nnd turning 
to Scrafton, who spoke the native language 
more perfectly than himself, ho said, *' It is 


now litno to undcccivo Omichund." Tho pro- 
cess of undeceiving tlio miserable man was 
short and simple. In compliance with the 
suggestion of Clive, Scrafton said, “Omi- 
chund, tiio red treaty is a trick, you are to 
havo nothing;” and I 10 needed not to say 
more. Tlio senses of Omichund had fled; ho 
fell back in a swoon, from which I 10 recovered 
only to linger out the remnant of liis life in 
a slate of idiolcy. 


CHAPTER V. 

Arr.unp or tot. carnatic. — naval KsoAC.ritr.NTs . — unsuccessful siege op madras by 
count nr. i. ally. — victories or colonel roimr and colonel coote. — surrender of 
rONDICllERRY. — ANNIHILATION OP FRENCH TOWER IN INDIA. 


The despatch to Bengal of a force, largo with 
reference to the means of the British Govern- 
ment, had left the authorities at Madras with- 
out the means of displaying much vigour in 
tho Carnatic. The nabob, Mahomet Alt, 
continued to ho embarrassed by tho impossi- 
bility of collecting bis revenues ; and, to ndd 
to his difficulties, two of his brothers availed 
themselves of liis weakness to raise tlio stan- 
dard of rebellion.. Colonel Fordo with a small 
force proceeded to Xeliorc, to nid the nabob's 
army in reducing one of them to obedience, 
but relumed without success. 

To counteract the designs of tlio other, 
Captain Calliaud, who then commanded nt 
^ Trichinopoly, was ordered to march to Tinne- 
'volly. After some delay, occasioned chiefly 
by want of money, ho marched to reduce the 
fort of Madura. An attempt to lake the place 
by surprise failed ; and Captain Cnlliaud was 
preparing to repeat his attack in tho hope of 
being assisted from within, when lie was re- 
called to Trichinopoly by intelligence that tlio 
French were in sight of that place. Ho did 
not receive tlio news till three o’clock on the 
21st of May. At six ho was on his march. It 
was commenced without tents, baggage, or 
artillery. The men boro tlioir own food ; a 
few bullocks were taken to carry ammunition, 
nnd persons attached to tho commissariat were 
sent forward to make tho necessary arrange- 
ments for refreshment at tho different plnccs 
of halt. 

Tho forco which monaced Trichinopoly was 
under the command of M. d'Autueil. Great 
exertions had been made to colleot it. The 
French garrisons were drained of their effective 
men, nnd the duties left to bo performed by 
invalids, assisted at Pondicherry by tbo Euro- 
pean inhabitants. The entire force thus set at 
liberty for an attack on Trichinopoly amounted 
to o'no thousand Europeans, infantry and ar- 
tilloiy, oue hundred and fifty European cavalry, 
and three thousand sepoys, supported by 
scvernl field-pieces. 

The force of the English in Trichinopoly 


consisted of ono hundred and fifty European 
infantry, fifteen artillery-men, and seven hun- 
dred sepoys. Thcro were also six hundred men 
furnished by Tondirnnn, a native chief, and tbo 
king of Tnnjoro, and about four hundred be- 
longing to Mnbomet All. Theso added con- 
siderably to the number, but little to the 
strength of tlio garrison. The greater part of 
these auxiliaries aro represented by Orme as 
being “only fit for night-watches ; nor,” he 
mlds, “ for that, without being watched them- 
selves." There was within Trichinopoly ano- 
ther body of men, whoso absence was, under 
the circumstances, much to be desired. Tbeso 
wore fivo hundred French prisoners. It was 
known that they maintained a correspondence 
with their countrymen without ; and the ex- 
pectation of their being able to emancipate 
themselves from restraint during the attack 
nnd nid its objects, was believed to have en- 
couraged tho present attempt against the city. 

On tlio 15th of May tho enemy began to 
throw shells into tho town. Tbo bombard- 
ment was continued through four successive 
days, when M. d'Auteuil made a formal de- 
mand of surrender. Captain Smith, who held 
tho chief command in the absence of Captain 
Calliaud, answered by an avowal of his deter- 
mination to maintain the town. It was be- 
lieved that this would be followod by on at- 
tempt to carry the place by assault on the 
succeeding night, nnd some indications of Buch 
an intention were made. The arrival of Cap- 
tain Calliaud and his troops was consequently 
looked for witli great anxiety, and at six o'clock 
in the evening of the 25th they were only 
twelve miles distant from Trichinopoly. The 
march had thus far been performed in safety ; 
but a greater difficulty remained. The troops 
of tlie enemy had been so disposed as to com- 
mand every, line by which, in ordinary circum- 
stances, the city could be approached from the 
direction of Captain Calliaud’s advance, nnd it 
was discovered that some spies had mixed with 
the English troops, for the purpose .of ascer- 
taining the precise route which would be taken. 
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c t led. Awwj; wthrr matter* rcfcrre-l to ill 
that letter, w-.i* tin- probability «f the arrival 
hy th" middle ef ts-ptr-mber i.f Aiimii.il Wat- 
i j, n, « silt the ship* uiivii-r lii* c-.mmntid, from 
1 ’j liij'.l ; Mtn frem the junction of flic*" wish 
the i -{tmdrwn fta:n England (;in( tn-iitt* wrn> 
anticipated. T|i» intelligence so much d:«- 
Oi>!.Ci*tSnl M. IVwi t, this hi’ determined not 
l-i wait the ch-vic- nf mc-wintcring a f**t c** 
c.ijvii’.r to 1,5* tir.tt. lleibelstv-l that In* lm<l 
«!<'«'• pnoss,*li in landing the trui'p*. and *hn»ilit 
tsi-mi "fi v sail bark l>i the i>!jnil’. So pn-st 
vi> hi* ha*ie, that lie n-fiii c-.l lo di’imbatk 
the Mt'lWy and heavy ammunition, on account 
«<f ill" time jtijsiiti-il In land thrtn. -Mu! to take 
in hill**t to supply their plice. llir rapture 
of the jni’ii nngcr i.f tli" Council of Fori St. 
David muI the ili’ci-vi rv nf hi* biter were 
thin- ih" mean* of rrlirviti” She Kncli-h from 
the annoyance which wa* itjiretr.l from the 
French tier*.. 

On the day on which F-'iipirr* landed nt 
J'ot/iiirhrTfY, Madura surrendered |o the Eng- 
iiih. Captain Oalliittd bring i ati-tir-l that, f.ir 
n time nt le.Mt. Trichlnnpidy wa* in-tifety, 
kail returned to Mn dll in in .Inly. Jv.tne nt- 

t* tnjit* l.fid liern tnnje to tedrjr" the Jihiee 

ihinn;: hi* nleenre, hut they hil'-l, and tlnve 
i.uleei|i|rti>|y made were attended with tm 
l* tt< r »ucce-*. It yichh 4 nt ls«t to the potent 
infliteiice iif tttnrry, About two-thini* of th" 
Amount W.1*' dr-litl"! flip th" liquidation Ilf 
th” arrears of iiiy due to the tin q« who liml 
•it fueled the i 'ire, the re malndrr for pre-rent* 
to the cvtnmntnier ntnl principal officer*. 

In Ocbdirr, the 1‘n-m-li obtained jiwuinn 
of ("hitt-ijirt, a tiiiee of emne rtn tigth. It wa* 
gallantly iirf< inh :| hv the killndar in command. 
Mel might probably 1.M* lo.-ii saved had the 
English (iovernmetil afforded any a->i«lance; 
1-Ut Male. met All had conceived n di-likr to 
t lie kitladar, and hi* reprc-cntatioii* were 
i nirered to influence the conduct of the Eng- 
lieli. Trinmnaly, and roir.e other fort* of In- 
ferior imjiertitiee, were soon afterward* milled 
to the ncipibHinns of the French, who lovt no 
time in taking advantage of tlu-.r sucre-ree* hy 
milling arrangement* tor recuring the reve- 
nue* of the diitricl* which fell into their 
power. 

Tim earlier inontlm of tho year 1 “AS wero 
pa-t-od in comparative inactivity ; hut on the 
tlStli of April n French fqundron of twelve rail 
wa* ileecried etamling in for tho roail of Fort 
St. David. Flirt of them t-hips had railed 
from l’nitico in the preceding year, having on 
Vi.irtl a militarj’ forco commanded by tho 
Count do Dally, who had been nppoinlcd 
governor-general of nil tho French poster-lions 
find cstahii-limcnts in India. After encounter- 
ing much bad weather and suffering severely 
from contagious disease, tho expedition arrived 
nt the Isle of Franco, where it was strength- 
ened by the addition of somo of tho ships 
which the fears of M. Bouvet hml, a few 
months before, so precipitately withdrawn 
from Pondicherry. 


Dally lost im time in proclaiming his autho- 
rity and i---!a1ili«hing mean* for effecting tho 
ohji-.-'s of the expedition. He proceeded with 
two of the ships to Pondicherry, and one pur- 
pi"" of hi« visit was manifested on the follow- 
ing morning, by th” entry of a detachment of 
French troop* within the hound* of Fort Jit. 
David. They wete t<> have been joined by 
the t loops from the fleet, lint this was pre- 
vented hy the appearance of an Engl hit 
»'|Uidroti, which had ili- covered and bore down 
upon the Frenrh ships alnto.it as soon as Dilly 
had departed to Pondicherry. Hie English 
iquadrnn wa* compiled of the ships from 
Bengal which had returned in Fcliruary under 
Admiral Pneock, and somo others which hail 
nrrived under the command of Admiral Steven*. 
An action en*ued, in which the French suffered 
ti vrrrly in lo>* of men, anil the English in 
damage to their ship*, hut neither party c-ntld 
claim a victory. The French ships, from 
having ru»laincd les* injury in their ma*ts 
and rigging, were enabled to outsail the Eng- 
Ibh. ami with the exception of one, which was 
stranded, llmv reached Pondicherry in safety. 

Admiral Pococl: laboured to bring the 
French squadron once mare to action, hut 
th" wind* ami current*, together with tho 
dilapidated state of one of the Englbli ships, 
aided the opposite views of the French com- 
mander, M. d'Arh”, who contrary to tho 
wbliMof Dally, wa* above all things anxious 
to avoid an engagement. Hi* reluctance to 
fight received M'tne countenance from the 
fart of n large tiumln'r of his men living di*- 
ahlrd hy sirktie>*. To remove this ground of 
objection. Daily offered reinforcements to sup- 
ply the place of the sick, and M. d’Aclul was 
at la«l t-nmpelled to proceed to sea ; hut, 
iti-lead nf hearing down on the English squad- 
ron, which wa* unable to woik up to him, 
he " kept the wind, plying for Fort St. 
David.” On 1st of June he wa* observed 
working into the roads, anil (hi* probably 
influenced the determination of tlmso who 
defended tho Englbh settlement. On tho 
land side, it wa* attacked hy two thousand fivo 
hundred European*, and nliotit tho same num- 
ber of ivpoyx. The garrison consisted of 
sixteen hundred nntivc* and upwards of six 
hundred Europeans, two hundred and fifty of 
whom were seamen. A vigorous bombard- 
ment had for somo time Iiccn carriod on, nnd 
though the enemy had made no breach, they 
had dismounted some of tho guns, disabled 
tho carriages, nnd inflicted serious injury’ on 
parts of tho works. Tho tanks nnd reservoirs 
had suffered, nnd water could only ho procured 
under cover of tho night. The stock of ammu- 
nition nlso iicgan to fail, much having been 
wasted. “Tho fort continued,” says Orme, 

“ to lavish away their firo night nnd day on 
everything they saw, heard, or suspected." 
In nddition to these circumstances, tho native 
troops deserted in great numbers, nnd part of 
tho Europeans arc represented to liavo boen 
drunken, disorderly, nnd disobedient. On tho 
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Bunde him from snch a proceeding ; but the 
endeavours of the count were ineffectual to 
induce D'Achd either to hazard another en- 
gagement, or to abandon bis intention of re- 
turning to the islands. Lally himself, who 
arrived shortly afterwards, was notmore fortu- 
nate ; D’AchG persisted, and his determination 
was, it is said, supported by the unanimous 
opinion of his captains. With some difficulty 
he consented to leave behind him five hundred 
seamen and marines, to serve on shore ; and 
on the 3rd September he sailed with all his 
ships for the island of Mauritius. 

Lally was greatly mortified by the ill success 
of his campaign against Tanjore. To alleviate 
the disgrace of its failure, and to supply his 
pecuniary wants, he now projected an expe- 
dition to Arcot. In this he was somewhat 
more fortunate ; and after the capture of some 
places of minor importance, he made a trium- 
phal entry into the city of Arcot, which hnd 
yielded not to the force of his arms, but to the 
effect of large promises made to the officer in 
command. 

But, though the vanity of Lally was gra- 
tified, his pecuniary resources were not im- 
proved by his success. His conquests did not 
reimburse the expense of making them, and 
the treasury of Pondicherry remained in an 
exhausted state. Lally, too, had made a false 
step in neglecting to secure the fort of Chin- 
gleput, which commanded the country from 
which, in the event of a siege, Madras must 
mainly depend for supplies. Tnis place was 
garrisoned only by a few retainers of one of 
the nabob’s dependants by whom the district 
was rented, and if attacked must have fallen 
an easy prize. The anxiety of the council at 
Madras for the safety of their principal settle- 
ment had led them to concentrate there nearly 
all the force at tbeir disposal : in consequence, 
several posts hnd been abandoned to the enemy. 
The council, however, were duly sensible of 
the importance of Chingleput, and they took 
the first opportunity afforded by the arrival of 
reinforcements from England to place it in a 
respectable state of defence. The march of 
the party of sepoys first despatched thither 
stopped the advance of a Erench detachment 
who were in motion to attack the place. 

The pressing wants of the Erench govern- 
ment were at length relieved by a small supply 
of money. Part of it was obtained from the 
Brahmins in charge of the pagoda at Tripetty, 
part was received from the island of Mauritius, 
and part Lally is said to have contributed from 
his own resources. This enabled him to put 
in motiq|i his entire force for the reduction of 
Madras. It now became a question whether 
or not the seat of the British presidency 
should be attacked without previously reducing 
Chingleput. Lally, with characteristic rash- 
ness and impatience, determined to push on- 
ward, leaving Chingleput in his rear ; and by 
the middle of December the Erench army were 
in sight of Madras. Their force consisted of 
two thousand seven hundred European and 


four thousand native troops. To .defend the 
place the English had nearly one thousand 
eight hundred European troops, two thousand 
two hundred sepoys, and about two hundred 
of the nabob’s cavalry, upon whom, however, 
no dependence could be rested. 

The enemy soon gained possession of the 
Black Town, in the plunder of which a quan- 
tity of arrack having been found, the conse- 
quences were ere long manifested. The Eng- 
lish being apprized of what had taken place, 
made a sally under Colonel Draper ; and such 
was the state of the Erench army, that the ap- 
proach of the English was first made known 
to them by the beating of their drums in the 
streets of the town. The fire- of the English 
musketry, aided by that of two field-pieces, 
was very destructive, and a French regiment, 
which had been drawn up to oppose them, 
soon fell into ' confusion and fled. At this 
moment Colonel Draper called upon his men 
to cease firing, and. follow him to take posses- 
sion of four of the enemy’s guns, to which he 
ran up, and discharged a pistol at the head of 
an officer who remained by them, but without 
effect. A pistol-shot being returned by the 
Erench officer with no better Buccess, he was 
on the point of surrendering the guns, when 
Colonel Draper perceived that no more than 
four of bis men had followed him. The Erench 
now gaining confidence from the hesitation of 
their opponents, returned in considerable num- 
bers ; and of the fonr gallant men who accom- 
panied their commander, two were killed, the 
other two being severely wounded. The fight 
was, however, protracted for some time ; but 
finally the English retreated with a consider- 
able loss of men as well as that of their two 
field-pieces. Among those mortally wounded 
was Major Porlier, the unfortunate officer who 
commanded at Fort St. David when that place 
surrendered to the Erench. Having been 
blamed, and not without apparent reason, for 
his conduct on that occasion, he seems to have 
been anxious to lose no opportunity of show- 
ing that he was not deficient in personal 
courage. Under the influence of this feeling, 
he had requested permission to accompany 
Colonel Draper’s party as a volunteer, and 
while thus engaged received a wound of which 
he soon afterwards died. The loss of the 
Erench was not less severe than that of the 
English ; several of their officers were killed, 
and the Count d’Estaigne was made prisoner. 

Though miserably deficient in nearly all the 
means of conducting a siege with a probability 
of success, Lally erected batteries, and on the 
2nd of January commenced firing. The de- 
fence under the governor, Mr. Pigot, was con- 
ducted with considerable skill, and in an ad- 
mirable spirit. Some sallies were made by 
the besieged, which, however, usually ended 
in discomfiture ; but the communications of 
the enemy with Pondicherry and the country 
whence he drew his supplies were greatly im- 
peded by the operations of a body of sepoys 
under a native commander, named Mahommed 
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Isoof, aided by a detachment from Chinglcput 
under Captain Preston, some native Jioivo 
commanded by a brother of Mahomet Ali, 
and some Tanjorino cavalry. An addition to 
this force being desired, Major Caliiaud had 
been especially deputed to Tanjorc to en- 
deavour to obtain it; but tho sovereign was 
persuaded that the fortune of England was on 
the decline, and so little valuo did ho now 
attach to its friendship, that its representative 
■waB not even received with ordinary courtesy. 
With some difficulty, however, Major Caliiaud 
prevailed on him to promise a further supply 
of cavalry, if their arrears of pay were dis- 
charged — a promise given in the belief that 
the condition could not bo fulfdlcd. Major 
Caliiaud applied to the Taujoro agents of tho 
house of Bucksnjeo, tho principal bankers in 
the Carnatic, but they peremptorily refused to 
art with any money in cxclmngo for bills on 
ladras. This refusal encouraged the king to 
become somewhat more explicit, nnd ho pro- 
mised that tho horse should be ready in four 
days if the money were paid. Major Caliiaud 
now applied to the Dutch government of Nc* 
gapatam, who professed to bo willing to grant 
a loan ; but the terms would have entailed on 
the English a loss of twenty-iivo per cent., 
and the offer was declined. Tho British ne- 
gotiator then turned to Trichinopoly, whore 
the house of Buckanjeo had also an agent. 
Here his prospects appeared to brighten, and 
he obtained the promiso of a supply ; but again 
was he doomed to disappointment. Mahomet 
Ali was at Madras when the French appeared 
before it, but a besieged town not appearing 
to him the most agreeable place of residence, 
he was desirous of quitting it. Tho English 
authorities had not the slightest desire to 
counteract his wishes in this respect, and he 
accordingly departed with his family by sea 
for Negapatam. On the passage, his wife 
gave birth to a child. Arriving at Negatapara, 
the nabob, through his agent at Tanjore, in- 
formed the king that ho intended to pass 
uugh that city on his way to Trichinopoly, 
•licipating that the URual honours would be 
, Tered him. But the flight of the nabob by 
•' sea at a season subject to tempest, and when 
the situation of his wife peculiarly demanded 
repose, was regarded as indicating a degree of 
danger at Madras which rendered inexpedient 
any expression of respect for either the Eng- 
lish or their allies. Under this impression, 
the king refused not only to receive the nabob 
within his capital, but even to visit him with- 
out the walls. Major Caliiaud endeavoured, 
though in vain, to establish the appearance of 
a better feeling, and he had good reason to 
exert himself in the cause, for the circum- 
stances under which Mahomet Ali had de- 
parted from Madras, combined with the view 
of them taken at Tanjore, had alarmed the 
banker’s agent at Trichinopoly, who now re- 
tracted his promise of assistance, and refused 
to furnish money upon any terms. The diffi- 
culty was at last obviated. Mr. Norris, a, 


member of the council of Madras who had 
accompanied Mahomet Ali, was the hearer of 
a considerable sum destined to defray the ex- 
penses of the garrison of Trichinopoly. The 
urgent want of means to enable MajorCalliaud 
to effect tho objects of his mission was held to 
bo a sufficient reason for diverting this sum 
from its original purpose. Tho pretext fordc- 
lny was thus removed, but no horse were fur- 
nished. The money, howover, which had been 
obtained was not withont effect, for its repu- 
tation induced tho king to adopt a more 
friendly benring towards Mahomet Ali, to 
whom lie now paid n visit with tho accustomed 
ceremonies. To givo dignity to the nabob’s 
entrance into Trichinopoly, MajorCalliaud put 
himself at tho head ol the escort which was to 
conduct him thither. On quitting that place 
a few days nfterwnrdu, ho gave utterance to 
expressions of strong indignation against the 
King of Tanjore, in the liopo that they might 
ho conveyed to him. Major Caliiaud was not 
deceived in the expectation that his wrath 
would be reported to tho king, nor altogether 
in tho hope that some effect might bo pro- 
duced by it. The king was alarmed, and 
despatched the promised reinforcement, which, 
however, proceeded slowly, in consequence of 
frequent disputes ns to tlio ndvnnccs to be 
made to tlio men, which Major Caliiaud was 
fain to settle ns best ho might. A far more 
vnluablo description of force which accom- 
panied Major Callinud to the relief of Madras 
was a body of sepoys from Trichinopoly. With 
these be nrriveil nt Chinglcput on the 7th of 
February, having been absent on bis mission 
to Tanjorc from the 1st of December. His 
troops requiring rest, he left them there, allow- 
ing himself no repose, but proceeding on tho 
evening of his arrival nt Chingleput to the 
Mount of St. Thomd, where ho took tho com- 
mand of tho forco without tho walls engaged 
in harassing the besiegers, and interrupting 
their supplies. 

Lnlly lmd seriously felt the annoyances in- 
flicted by this force. They were, ho said, 
like flies, no sooner beaten off one part than 
they settled on another, and he resolved to 
make an effort to relieve himself from their 
presence. On tho morning of the 9th of Feb- 
ruary tho British discovered the enemy ad- 
vancing upon their post in two bodies, tho 
one consisting of twelve hundred sepoys and 
five hundred native horse, the other of threo 
hundred European cavalry and six hundred 
European infantry, with eight field-pieces. 
The whole was under tho command of a rela- 
tion of Lally, bearing the same mime with 
himself. The force available to repel tho 
enemy consisted of two thousand five hundred 
sepoys and two thousand two hundred native 
horse, ’with one hundred and three Euro- 
peans, twelve of whom were artillerymen, and 
ten troopers, under the command of Captain 
Yasserot, who bad recently come out of the 
town with treasure. Major Caliiaud made 
the requisite dispositions to resist the attack-; 
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and to receive tlie French cavalry, who were 
advancing, he formed his native horse, placing 
himself with Captain Vasserot and his ten 
troopers on their left. The ardour of the 
horsemen appeared perfectly irrepressible ; and 
anticipating the desire of the British com- 
mander for their advance, the whole body, in 
the words of Orme, “set off scampering, 
shouting, and flourishing their sabres.” The 
French cavalry advanced to meet them at a 
rapid pace, but suddenly halting, the first 
rank discharged their carbines, by which four 
or five of their opponents were brought to the 
ground. This had so unhappy an effect upon 
the enthusiasm of the rest, that they imme- 
diately fled, leaving Major Calliaud with no 
companions bnt Captain Yasserot and the 
ten troopers. These retreated into an in- 
closure, and the French pursued the flying 
cavalry until stopped by a discharge from 
some field-pieces, and by the fire of a party 
of sepoys. Some loss was subsequently sus- 
tained through the indiscretion of an English 
officer, in rushing with his troops from a post 
which he had successfully maintained, to push 
his advantage by pursuing the enemy. The 
party were attacked in the rear by cavalry, 
thrown into confusion, and many of them cut 
down. The contest was maintained with 
fluctuating success throughout the day, but in 
the evening the enemy retired, leaving the 
English masters of the field. Most welcome 
to the English was this result, and little 
were the French aware of the value of the 
relief which their departure afforded. The 
English were not far from being reduced to a 
state when, from want of ammunition, it 
■would have been alike impossible to mnintain 
the fight or to effect a retreat in the face of 
the enemy. Their remaining stock was only 
sufficient to furnish six cartridges for each 
musket, and three balls for each of the field- 
■pieces. In the night Major Calliaud moved 
his force as silently as possible in the direc- 
tion of Chingleput, leaving fires to deceive the 
enemy. With his usual activity, he shortly 
afterwards made an attempt to surprise the 
Dutch settlement of Sadrass. Lnlly, who 
appears to have thought that the law of na- 
tions was without validity in India, had taken 
forcible possession of this place, and relieved 
the Dutch garrison of their duties by trans- 
ferring them to a French detachment. The 
design of Major 1 Calliaud was frustrated by 
the mistake of his guides, in consequence of 
which he was unable to make his meditated 
attack, as he had intended, under cover of the. 
night. * 

But the time was approaching when the 
British force, both within and without the 
walls, were to be relieved from the labour and 
anxiety attendant on their situation. For 
nearly two months Lally had been carrying 
on operations against Madras. His batteries 
had been opened about half that time, and 
a breach was made which, he believed, justi- 
fied an attempt to storm. His officers, to 


whose judgment he appealed, but with a dis- 
tinct expression of his own opinion, took a 
different view, and though they admitted the 
breach to be practicable, declared it to be in- 
accessible. Thus far they only complied with 
the demand made for their opinion on a par- 
ticular point; but they proceeded" to deliver 
their judgment upon another, on which Lally 
had not sought their advice, and probably did 
not wish to receive it: they declared their 
conviction, founded on a comparison of forces, 
that the prosecution of the works to quell the 
fire of the place would only be to sacrifice 
many lives without the slightest probability of 
ultimate success. This view of the prospects 
of the besieging army was extremely distaste- 
ful to Lally, who attributed it to intrigue and 
a spirit of personal hostility to himself. But 
whatever the value of the opinion of the 
French officers, and whatever the motives 
which had led to its expression, it was an ad- 
verse stroke which, falling upon Lally at a 
time when he was surrounded by a variety of 
discouraging circumstances, overcame even 
his self-satisfied and arrogant presumption. 
He was without money, and without the 
means of raising any. The pay of the troops 
was several weeks in arrear; the supply of 
food was scanty and uncertain ; the sepoys 
deserted in great numbers ; some of the Euro- 
pean troops threatened to follow their ex- 
ample, while the feelings of the officers to- 
wards their commander were almost avowedly 
those of disaffection and hostility. 

The arrogant and imperious temper of 
Lolly had indeed surrounded him with ene- 
mies, at a time when he needed all the as- 
sistance which personal attachment could lend 
to the claims of public duty ; and he saw 
that to linger before Madras would be but 
to incur the chance of finding himself uni- 
versally deserted. He determined, therefore, 
to gratify his vengeance by burning the Black 
Town, and then to withdraw from a scene 
where he had lost whatever portion of the 
confidence of his army he had ever possessed. 
The execution of the former part of this de- 
termination was prevented, and that of the 
latter accelerated, by the opportune arrival, 
on the 16 th of February, of a fleet under 
Admiral Poeock, with reinforcements for 
Madras. An impression prevailed in the town 
that an assault would be made that night before 
the troops from the ships could be landed, 
and not only every soldier in the garrison, 
but every inhabitant capable of service, was 
under arms; but the expectation was un- 
founded. The enemy kept up a hot fire 
through the night, and the next day they 
were in full march towards Arcot. So hurried 
was their departure, that they left behind 
fifty-two pieces of cannon (some of them in- 
deed damaged) and a hundred and fifty barrels 
of gunpowder. They left, also, about forty 
sick and wounded Europeans who were un- 
; able to march, and for whose transport their 
commanders could make no provision. The 
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locks. The honour of the victory belonged 
exclusively to the English force. The mjah’s 
.army consisted of five hundred horse, whose 
value Orme determines by the passing remark, 
that they were “incapable of fighting ; ” and 
about five thousand foot, some of whom were 
armed with fire-arms of extraordinary fabrica- 
tion, and the remainder with pikes and bows. 
Horse and foot are alike included by the his- 
torian just quoted, under the term of “ rab- 
ble;" and Colouel Forde seems to have been 
anxious for nothing so much as to get them 
out of the way. The only useful part of the 
. rajah’s force was a body of about forty Euro- 
peans, whom he had collected to manage a few 
.field-pieces, and who performed the duty very 
satisfactorily. 

The retreat of the French was conducted 
upon the principle of each man providing for 
himself. The flying troops took various routes, 
but most of them towards Rajahmundry, To 
this place the French commander, M. Confians, 
bent his way; and if he had gained little repu- 
tation as a soldier, he seemed resolved at least 
to challenge the distinction of being a bold and 
rapid rider. No instances are recorded of his 
care to preserve the remnant of his army ; but 
it is related that he traversed the whole dis- 
tance from the field of battle to Rajahmundry 
(which is about forty miles) at full gallop, and 
by obtaining changes of horses, performed the 
journey in an incredibly short space of time. 

Rajahmundry possessed a fort, but it was 
almost incapable of defence; besides which 
the French had lost nearly all their cannon. 
Under these dircumstances it was deemed im- 
prudent to linger at that place; and the 
fugitives, with all possible Bpeed, crossed the 
Godavery, on the bank of which river the 
town stands. Colonel Forde advanced to 
Rajahmundry, and waited some time for the 
rajah, who had engaged to make the first pay- 
ment under the treaty as soon as he was in 
possession of the fort. The rajah, however, 
did not arrive to seize the prize ; and Colonel 
Forde, with his forces, crossed the Godavery 
in pursuit of the flying enemy. But his pro- 
gress was soon stopped by the want of money. 
He had brought with him a supply from Ben- 
gal, but on the faith of the rajah’s promises, 
he bad lent that prince twenty thousand 
rupees, and the loan, with the current ex- 
penses of the army, had now left the British 
commander without the means of proceeding. 
He consequently reorossed the river, to the 
gTeat dismay of the Tajah, who imagined that 
the retrograde movement was made for the 
purpose of inflicting punishment on him, and 
in this belief fled to the hills. The interposi- 
tion of Mr. Andrews was again Tesorted to, 
but the rajah’s fear of Colonel Forde, and his 
reluctance to part with any money, seemed to 
have entirely divested him of all interest in 
the success of the expedition. With some 
difficulty a reconstruction of the treaty was 
effected, and it was stipulated that whatever 
sums the rajah might advance should be con- 


sidered as loans, and that the revenues of the 
countries which might be reduced on the fur- 
ther side of the Godavery, excepting such as 
belonged to the French, either by occupat on 
or grant, should be equally divided between 
the rajah and the English. The rajah then 
furnished a smnll amount in money, and a 
larger in bills, which enabled the British force 
to resume its march in the direction which 
had been taken by M. Confians. That officer 
had recovered so much presence of mind as to 
collect part of his scattered troops at Masuli- 
patam, where he seemed resolved to make a 
stand. He had made application for assist- 
ance to Salabat Jung, and that prince ad- 
vanced with a body of troops from Hyder- 
abad; his brother, marching with another, 
joined him near the Kistna. But the English 
commander, undismayed by these threatening 
appearances, steadily continued his march, 
though greatly embarrassed and delayed by 
the erratic excursions of his native ally in 
search of plunder. On the 6tli March he was 
in sight of Masulipatam, and on the same day 
he received the cheering intelligence that 
Lally had been obliged to raise the siege of 
Madras. Yet his situation was -surrounded 
by difficulties. He had begun to construct 
batteries, and to make preparations for attack- 
ing the fort, but his hopes appeared in immi- 
nent danger of being frustrated from the ex- 
haustion of his resources. His military chest 
was empty, and the rajah refused any further 
supply. Colonel Forde had borrowed of his 
officers all the money that they possessed, 
and even used the prize-money of the troop3. 
Some treasure had arrived at Yizagapatam 
from Bengal, but the interposition of part of 
the French force rendered its transmission to 
Colonel Forde impracticable, and it was sent 
for safety to the Dutch settlement of Cocka- 
narab. While labouring under these embar- 
rassments, the whole of Colonel Forde’s Eu- 
ropean troops suddenly turned out with their 
arms, and threatened to march away. With 
some difficulty they were persuaded to return 
to their tents and appoint a deputation to re- 
present their demands. These extended to an 
immediate payment of the prize-money then 
due to them, and to a promise of the whole 
booty of Masulipatam in case it should be 
taken ; and on any other terms it was declared 
the refractory troops would not serve in the 
siege. Colonel Forde, unable to comply with 
the first part of this demand, was compelled 
to try the effect of a promise to pay, out of 
the first money which should come into his 
hands, the prize-money then due. With regard 
to the second part of the claim, he represented 
that, as by the Company’s regulations the 
troops were only entitled to one-half of what 
is taken, he could not, on his own authority, 
engage that they should receive more ; but 
he promised to represent their case to the 
Company at home, and to retain the amount 
in dispute until the question was determined. 
The hasty resolves of excited men * have. 
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division of Europeans ; and the sepoys, under 
Captain Maclean, were gaining entrance at a 
place called the South Gate, which was in im- 
perfect repair. The two false attacks were 
also answering the purposes intended, although 
the rajah’s troops were utterly unfit for any 
real service, and the force under Captain 
Knox, finding the enemy prepared, did not 
attempt to cross the swamp, but only fired 
over it. Both, however, contributed to divert 
the attention of the enemy and increase the 
alarm of M. Conflans, who is represented as 
having remained at his house issuing orders 
founded on reports brought to him there, 
which the arrival of the next report induced 
him to contradiot. He at last resolved to 
make an offer of surrender on honourable 
terms. The answer of Colonel Forde was, 
that the surrender must be at discretion, and 
further, that it must be immediate. M. Con- 
flans neither objected nor hesitated, but gave 
instant orders to discontinue further resist- 
ance. 

The fall of Masulipatam was unexpected, 
and the success of the English was, without 
doubt, owing to the daring spirit in which the 
attempt had been conceived and executed. 
The prisoners exceeded the number of those 
to whose arms they surrendered. The fort 
was abundantly provided with stores, and de- 
fended by one hundred and twenty pieces of 
cannon. These, with a rich booty, fell into 
'•~the hands of the conquerors. 

• The consequences of this success were imme- 
diately apparent. Salabat Jung was within 
fifteen miles of Masulipatam, but its fall in- 
duced him to manifest a disposition to treat ; 
and Colonel Forde proceeded to his camp, 
where he was received with marked attention. 
A treaty was concluded, consisting of four 
articles. By the first, the whole territory 
dependent on Masulipatam, as well as certain 
other districts, was granted to the English, 
without the reservation of fine or military ser- 
vice. By the second, Salabat Jung engaged that 
the French force, which still remained in his 
country, should pass the Kistna within fifteen 
days ;-that, in future, the French should have 
no settlement south of that river ; that he 
would thenceforward retain no French troops 
in his service, and that he would neither 
render assistance to that nation, nor receive 
any from it. The third article gave impunity 
to Anunderauze for the tribute which he had 
levied in the French possessions, and exone- 
rated him from the payment of his own for 
■ one year — his future liability to make the 
accustomed payments being recognized, as well 
as the power of the Soubahdar to enforce them, 
provided he neither assisted nor gave protec- 
tion to the enemies of the English. The 
fourth article restricted the English from 
aiding or protecting the enemies of Salabat 
Jung. This treaty gave to the English a 
territory extending about eighty miles along 
the coast and twenty inland. The provisions 
were altogether in favour of the English, and 
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it is not probable that Salabat Jung would 
hnve granted so much had be not been under 
the influence of alarm from another source, in 
addition to the terror inspired by the capture 
of Masulipatam. His brother, Nizam Ali, 
was on terms of enmity with Bussy, whose 
dewan he had caused to be murdered. Clive, 
calculating on the influence of this prince's ill- 
feeling towards the French, had written to him 
requesting his assistance in support of Colonel 
Forde’s expedition. The precise effect of 
this communication cannot be ascertained, for 
Nizam Ali was quite ready, without any 
stimulus, to undertake any project that pro- 
mised to gratify his ambition, or promote his 
interest ; but whatever might be the force of 
the various motives prompting him to action, 
Nizam Ali no sooner learned that Salabat Jung 
was marching against theEnglish, than he took 
the field and advanced to Hyderabad, for the 
purpose, as he alleged, of regulating the affairs 
of the state — in other words, of supplanting 
his brother and taking possession of his throne. 
Salabat Jung had hoped to secure the assist- 
ance of part of the English force in resisting 
this attempt against his authority, and he 
sought to prevail on Colonel Fordo to grant it 
by the lure of personal advantages. But the 
English commander refused, and the result was 
that the Soubahdar, on marching to the defence 
of his capital, took with him that French force 
which, by nn express article of the treaty, he 
had undertaken to expel. His return dispelled 
the danger by which he was menaced. Nego- 
tiation was commenced between the brothers, 
and Nizam Ali withdrew ; but not without 
being restored to the government of Berar, from 
which he had been removed by the manage- 
ment of Bussy. This arrangement gave oflence 
to Basolat Jung, another brother of Salabat 
Jung, who forthwith departed to promote 
his own views in the south, accompanied by 
the French corps Which the Soubahdar, after 
engaging to expel, had brought to Hyderabad. 
This movement, and a report which obtained 
belief that a body of French troops had moved 
from Arcot, led to the despatch from Conje- 
veram of an English force under Major Mon- 
son. They marched on the 6th of July, and 
on the 17th appeared before Coverpauk, which 
was summoued to surrender, though with veiy 
slight expectation that the demand would have 
any effect. Greatly was the English com- 
mander surprised by receiving an answer, 
offering to surrender the place provided the 
garrison were permitted to retire to Arcot, 
the soldiers with their knapsacks, and the 
officers with all their effects. The offer was 
accepted, and the English thus easily gained 
possession of a place which was in a condition 
to have put them to the expense of a siege ; 
the time occupied from the summons to the 
surrender being only about an hour. This 
facile triumph encouraged Major Monson to 
proceed to Arcot, in the hope of finding the 
garrison under the influence of a similar spirit 
to that which prevailed at Coverpauk; but in 
P 2 
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Ibis lie win disappointed. A determination 
■was manifested to maintain the place, sind the 
garrison was so much superior to their oppo- 
nents in artillery, that until a train could bo 
obtained from Madras, the place could not be 
as'-ailcd with any prospect of success. Before 
this could arrive, the far greater part of the 
French army might reach Arcot from their 
cantonments, and Major Monson consequently 
marched back to Conjcveram, leaving a gar- 
rison in Coverpauk. 

Jn April Admiral Pocock returned with his 
fleet from Bombay, to which place he had pro- 
ceeded in the month of October of the pre- 
ceding year, in order to avoid the north-east 
monsoon. A French fleet was expected from 
the islands, and the British admiral, in the 
hope of meeting it, continued to the wind- 
ward of Pondicherry, and chiefly at Negapa- 
tain. Bequiring a supply of water, which the 
Butch authorities of the latter place refused 
to furnhh, the admiral sailed for Trincoma- 
Jee, in Ceylon, having a few days previously 
despatched the Rccengt frigate in the same 
direction to look out for the enemy. At 
ten in the morning of the 2nd of September, 
some ships were discovered to the south-east, 
and soon afterwards the Jltxewjt appeared 
chased by one of the strange vessels. The 
English squadron immediately weighed, hut 
was unable to get within cannon-shot of the 
enemy before dark ; and from various circum- 
stances arising from winds, currents, and the 
weather, the fleets were kept asunder until 
the 10th. 

Tile French fleet was that of M. d’Achd, 
considerably reinforced. It now consisted of 
eleven sail of the line and three frigates. The 
crews amounted to five thousand five hundred 
men, and the greatest exertions had been made 
to victual and prepare the fleet for sea. The 
labour had occupied many months, and pro- 
vi-ions hail been drawn not only from the 
French islands, but from Madagascar and other 
places. So great was the anxiety felt on this 
■ account, that a fleet had been despatched to 

rocuro provisions from the Cape of Good 

lope, where a great quantity was purchased 
.at a vast expense. A part of this outlay had, 
however, been reimbursed by the capture of 
an English Company’s ship homeward hound 
from Madras. 

The English squadron consisted of nine 
ships of the line, two Company’s ships, and a 
fire-thip. The difference between the two 
fleet* in number of guns and men was very 
cnn-iderablc. The action commenced soon 
after two o’clock in the afternoon, and con- 
tinued for at^iul two hours, when the enemy’s 
rear, and shortly after their centre, begnn to 
give way. Their van then made sail, and, 
with the entire squadron, bore nway. They 
were pursued, hut soon escaped 1-eyond the 
rmth of cannon-shot. The lo*s of men was 
stij j-o-nl to he nearly equal on both sides, hut 
the Kngli-b, though the victors, appear to 
lv.c sustained more damage in their ships 
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than the enemy. None of the English ships 
after the engagement could set half their sails; 
all the French ships except one carried their 
topsails. Tliis, like some other naval engage- 
ments about this time, was attended by no de- 
cisive results. The fleets met, exchanged some 
broadsides, and then separated, each having 
sustained more or less of damage. In this 
instance the chief effect of the vast prepara- 
tion made by the French was to inflict some 
degree of injury on the rigging of a few 
English ships. On the other hand, the French 
ran, and the English, therefore, must claim the 
victory ; but it produced nothing. 

The English fleet returned to Negapalam, 
and the French, five days after the engage- 
ment, arrived at Pondicherry. Here they 
landed one hundred and eighty troops, and a 
small amount of treasure in money and dia- 
monds, the latter having been taken in the 
English ship captured on the voyage to the 
Cape of Good Hope. D’Aclid, with that 
yearning for the islands which he never failed 
to experience when at Pondiclieny, declared 
his intention immediately to return, — a deter- 
mination confirmed, if not caused, by intelli- 
gence of the approach of a reinforcement to 
the English fleet. Accordingly, on the 19th 
September the signal was made for weighing, 
and the ships loosed their topsails. These 
preparations excited a perfect storm of indig- 
nation in the settlement. The military autho- 
rities and principal inhabitants assembled at 
the house of the governor, and unanimously 
passed a resolution, declaring that the precipi- 
tato defection of the squadron could not fail 
to produce the most dangerous consequences 
to the state, as holding out to all the country 
powers a shameful acknowledgment that the 
French had been defeated in the last engage- 
ment and could not sustain another, and that 
they utterly despaired of success on shore. 
Founded on this resolution a protest was imme- 
diately drawn, declaring M, d’Aehd responsible 
for the loss of the settlement, and avowing a 
determination to appeal to the king for the 
infliction of such punishment as liis conduct 
deserved. So great had been the speed ot 
M. d’Achd, that it was only by accident that 
lie became acquainted with this formal expres- 
sion of the indignation of his countrymen. Ho 
was several leagues out at sea, as were all his 
ships hut one, which had been detained from 
some cause after the others were under sail. 
To the commander of this vessel tlio protest 
was intrusted, with a charge for its immediate 
delivery to M. d’Aclid. He was also fur- 
nished with a number of copies, one of which 
was to be given to every commander in the 
aquadron. For the opinion of either the au- 
thorities or the inhabitants of Pondicherry, 
D'Achd entertained little respect, when yield- 
ing to it was likely to place him in a position 
of danger ; hut the threats of denouncing his 
conduct to the government at home made him 
pause. If there were danger in returning, 
there was also danger, though more remote. 
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in flight. D’Aehf called a council of his cap* 
tains, after which he returned to Pondicherry, 
and went on idtoro to confer with Lolly. lie- 
fore their deliberations were concluded, the 
English fleet appeared standing into the road 
in line of battle. The Rtalc of the wind gave 
the French the opportunity to hear down and 
engage if they chose, while it deprived the 
English admiral of tins power. Thu French 
made their usual choice, and disposed their 
ships in such a manner as to place them be- 
yond the reach of the English, who kept their 
line throughout an entire day without exciting 
any other feeling in tho enemy hut that of 
satisfaction at being ont of danger. D'Ache 
yielded little to the remonstrances which as- 
sailed him on shore. lie peremptorily adhered 
to his determination of returning to the islands, 
and all that could he wrung from him was a 
reluctant consent to leave behind four hundred 
Africans who were on board his fleet, and five 
hundred European sailors and marines, which 
latter body were courteously denominated by 
3-ally “ the scum of the sea." 

The day of M. d'Aclie’s departure brought 
intelligence which in some degree relieved the 
gloom which hung over Pondicherry. The 
Jlritish Government had meditated an attack 
on Vnndcw.vdi, the most important of the ene- 
my’s stations between Pondicherry and Madras. 
Subsequently they appear to have been de- 
sirous of postponing this operation, hut Major 
Brereton being most anxious to undertake it, 
they yielded. The garrison of Trivntone sur- 
rendered to thifi forco on the first summons, 
anil on tho 2Sth of September tho English 
army encamped under a ledge of rocks which 
extended about three miles north-west of the 
fort of Wn title wash. The native governor 
had declined to admit into the fort any Euro- 
pean troops except a few gunners, and the 
French consequently took up their quarters 
in the town. There, on the night succeeding 
tho 29th, Major Brereton determined to attack 
them. Tho troops by whom the attack was 
to bo made were formed into three divisions : 
the first, which was led by Major Monson, 
succeeded in obtaining entrance, nud made 
their way with little loss to a place where it was 
understood the main body of tho French troops 
wero lying ; but here they were surprised by 
finding no enemy, and embarrassed by not 
meeting with the second division of tho Eng- 
lish force, which was under the command of 
Major Eobort Gordon. A rocket was to be 
the signal for the ndvanco of this division to 
the place to which Major Monson had pene- 
trated, and it was given as soon as they had 
arrived ; but Major Gordon appears to have 
lost all presence of mind, and after it had 
been determined to ndvance, and the party 
selected to lead the' attack had actually gone 
forward, the commander of tho division had 
disappeared. The second officer in rank, Cap- 
tain Preston, was a man of unquestionable 
courage ; but he, being ignorant of the reason 
of Major Gordon’s absence, would not venture 
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to take his place. The consequence was, that 
tho advanced parly being left unsupported, 
were exposed to a galling fire of musketry 
from the rampart, which, front their situation, 
they could return only at great disadvantage. 
This party, which was led by Lieutenant de 
la Boucspe, gnllnntly stood their ground ex- 
pecting to ho immediately joined by tho mnin 
body, but in vain ; all the support they re- 
ceived was from two field-pieces, which opened 
n fire on the rampart. Major Gordon did not 
appear ; the African troops in his division soon 
took to flight ; and the Europeans, disheartened 
by not being led on, and exposed to a fire which 
they could not effectually return, likewise fled. 
Still Lieutenant tie la Boucspe nnd his bravo 
party kept their ground — where they would 
probably all have perished, had not Captain 
Preston run forwent and brought them back 
to the place where the officers of the division 
were assembled, deserted by all excepting tho 
artillerymen, who still Blood by their com- 
mandant, Captain Barker, nnd vigorously plied 
their guns. The fugitives made their way to 
the third division, which was the reserve, nnd 
was posted on a ridge in tho rear. It was 
commanded by Major Brereton, who, on the 
first notice of the approach of the fugitives, 
rushed towardsthem unaccompanied, and under 
a strong impulse of indignntion, ran the first 
man ho met through the body. Major Brere- 
ton then pushed on to the two guns, which 
Captain Barker nnd his men were still working; 
and there being no longer any object to be 
gained by their perseverance, they were with- 
drawn to tho reserve. 

Major Monson, ignorant of tho position 
cither of the enemy or of those from whom 
lie expected assistance, had resolved to wail 
for the day. It broke, nnd brought upon him 
the point-blank fire of fourteen of the enemy’s 
guns from the tower nnd esplanade. This ho 
could only return with the fire of two field- 
pieces and discharges of musketry. Such a 
disparity could not long be maintained ; but, 
unwilling to relinquish the hope of support, 
Major Monson sought the means ot protract- 
ing the contest ns long as possible. Various 
methods of sheltering the men from the enemy’s 
fire were tried ; but the enemy after a time, 
moving part of their guns, so as to nttnek the 
division in flank as well ns in front, the field- 
pieces of the English being disabled, nnd the 
men beginning to lose courage, a retreat be- 
came advisable, if not inevitable. A singular 
illustration of the instinct of discipline marked 
this movement. The grenadiers of one ol the 
Company’s battalions were to halt near the 
gate, but seeing it open, they marched out into 
the plain, quickening their pace at every step. 
Sensible that to call after men in such a state 
of feeling would only have the effect of adding 
to their fear and driving them into wild and 
disorderly flight, Major Calliaud .._d and 
passed them, win*" it?***'--' “ f' "'Iv in' 
front, he cried “IT, -V‘ *’ 

word of command, 
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turned, and followed the officer who had thus 
recalled them to duty. The retreat was sub- 
sequently conducted in good order. 

On the news of this affair reaching Pondi- 
cherry, Lally fired a hundred guns in honour 
of the great victory achieved by the French, 
and transmitted magnificent accounts of it to 
every quarter where it was likely to advance 
his interests. 

Bussy arrived at Wandewash the day after 
the English had left their encampment before 
that place ; he was proceeding with a detach- 
ment to join Basalat JuDg. He marched to 
Trivatore, which surrendered to him as easily 
as but a short time before it had yielded to 
the English. Thence he advanced to Arcot, 
from which place he had made one day’s 
march when his progress was stopped by the 
arrival of unwelcome intelligence from Wan- 
dewash. The pecuniary distress of the French 
had long been extreme. But little money 
had lately been issued to the troops, and that 
in place of provisions, which were not sup- 
plied with any regularity. More than a year’s 
pay was due to the whole army. Discontent 
of no ordinary kind was the consequence, and 
the feeling was aggravated by the soldiers 
having generally taken up the belief that a 
great amount of treasure had been brougktby 
the sqnadron, and that Lally had amassed and 
secreted much wealth. The success at Wan- 
dewash seemed to add strength to the sense 
of grievance previously existing, and the sol- 
diers complained openly and loudly. Their 
complaints were uttered with impunity ; but 
some men of Lnraine’s regiment having been 
subjected to punishment for other military 
oflences, the 'whole regiment turned out and 
marched from the camp to the spot which 
the English had lately occupied. The officers 
of other regiments hearing the drums, turned 
out also, supposing that the camp wasattacked, 
and this led to an apprehension on the part 
of the mutineers that they wore about to be 
surrounded. To ascertain the fact, a depute- 
‘ !n '» was despatched, the chief of the party 

' ing the foremost man in the mutiny. His 

-horlntions impressed those to whom he was 
rent with the same spirit which already per- 
vaded tlioso by whom he was deputed, qnd 
they forthwith determined to imitate the ex- 
ample of their comrades. The officers expos- 
tulated, but in vain ; they were peremptorily 
commanded to retire. Arrangements were now 
made for supplying tbo necessities of tlio mu- 
tinous force. Parties were deputed to bring 
up tlie field artillery, the tumbrils, oxen, tents, 
and baggage ; and even the market people, to 
the number of about two thousand, with a 
multitude of animals, were pressed into the 
service. When all was prepared, the muti- 
neers proceeded to the spot winch they had 
s'-b cted for the encampment, where their 
first slop was to elect a sorjennt-major their 
commander •in-chiof. This functionary tiotni- 
nr.ted anotln r f'.tjeant lii« rnajor-gencral, and 
appointed the ritual officers to the various 


companies. The general issued his ’orders, 
which were read to the men in the ordinary 
way, and every detail of duty and discipline 
was observed with the greatest regularity. 

The intelligence of this movement was 
communicated with all possible apeed to Pon- 
dicherry. To allay the feeling which had led 
to it, Lally produced from his own chest a 
considerable sum, the members of the council 
sent their plate to the Mint, and some of the 
principal inhabitants followed their example. 
The Viscount Fumel was despatched to nego- 
tiate with the mutineers ; and having suc- 
ceeded in making some impression on the ma- 
jority, he left them to deliberate, giving them 
three hours for the transmission of an answer. 
The influence of their serjeant-general was 
exerted in favour of compromise '; and they 
resolved to return to their duty, on condition 
of receiving a general amnesty, six months’ 
pay immediately, and the remainder in a 
month. This was agreed to; a pardon and 
six months’ pay were forwarded, and the 
troops marched back to Wandewash. The 
news of the discontent had extended to the 
force under Bussy, and- its spirit was rapidly 
caught. To appease it he was obliged at 
once to advance a month’s pay to his men, 
and then to wait until a supply could be ob- 
tained, to place them on a level with the 
troops at Wandewash. 

The growing necessities of the French, and 
the fearful intimation which ' they had re- 
ceived, that their troops would not serve with- 
out pay, forced them to the consideration of 
the means of recruiting their exhausted trea- 
sury. In the rich and fertile island of Sering- 
hnm, the approaching December harvest pro- 
mised to be unusually abundant, and the 
government share was estimated to be worth 
six hundred thousand rupees. This, in the 
existing situation of the French, was a tempt- 
ing prize ; and it was resolved to make an 
effort to secure it. The expedition for this 
purpose was intrusted to M. Crillon, and con- 
sisted of nine hundred Europeans, one thou- 
sand sepoys, and two hundred native horse. 
Neither the presidency, nor the commanding 
officer at Trichinopoly, appear- to have been 
aware of this movement till it was too late to 
offer an effectual resistance. The approach of 
the force was only learned from the accidental 
discovery of an advanced party. A detach- 
ment, which was thereupon despatched from 
Trichinopoly, gained some advantage, and 
from the prisoners taken in this affair the 
first accurate information of the strength and 
object of the enemy was obtained. On the 
20tb of November, Crillon’s force crossed into 
the island of Scringham, and encamped oppo- 
site the west face of the pagoda, within which 
were stationed three hundred sepoys, five 
hundred irregular troops armed with lances, 
and two field-pieces. An attempt was mado 
to defend the gateway by erecting a wall 
across it with a single opening, in front of 
which was a trench, nud behind a parapet for 
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the field-pieces. The French, however, ad- 
vancing their heaviest cannon, soon beat down 
the wall, and disabled their field-pieces ; they 
then effected an entrance, though gallantly re- 
sisted by the sepoys. Their victory was tar- 
nished by a wantonness of cruelty disgraceful 
to a nation boasting of any degree of civil- 
ization. They not only refused quarter after 
resistance had ceased, but, having turned out 
all who survived the massacre, fired upon 
some who were departing, while their cavalry 
rode after others and cut them down. It is 
said that these acts were perpetrated by the 
common men without the sanction of their 
officers — a very insufficient excuse. If the 
officers disapproved of the conduct of their 
men, they ought to have restrained it. 

The loss of Seringham was in some degree 
counterbalanced by success in another quarter. 
The British force in the Carnatic had been 
considerably strengthened, partly by ex- 
changes of prisoners, and partly by the arrival 
from England of two hundred recruits, and a 
King’s regiment containing its full comple- 
ment of one thousand men, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Conte, who hod 
formerly served in Bengal. Ho was now 
nominated to the command there ; but the 
appointment was qualified by permission for 
him to remain with his regiment on the coast 
of Coromandel, if circumstances should render 
it more desirable. The amount of British 
force at this time in India was quite dispro- 
portioned to the demand for their services ; 
and it followed that everywhere the various 
authorities endeavoured to secure as large a 
part of it as possible for their own pro- 
tection. Thus Clive retained the troops 
which he took with him to Bengal, though 
aware that Madras was threatened with a 
siege. He knew the danger of the latter 
presidency ; he also knew the hazard of di- 
minishing his strength in Bengal ; and being 
naturally n\OBt anxious for the safety of those 
interests for which he was peculiarly re- 
sponsible, he was unwilling to place any part 
of his force in a position from which he could 
not recall them in case of necessity. The 
state of affairs in the Carnatic was now 
thought to warrant the exercise of the op- 
tion of detaining Colonel Coote and his regi- 
ment. Clive, however, had requested that, 
if Colonel Coote were detained, Major Cal- 
liaud ■ might be spared for Bengal ; and that 
officer, with two hundred men, was accordingly 
despatched thither. 

When the presidency of Madras became 
aware of the movement of the expedition 
under M. Crillon, they determined that the 
whole of the British army should take the 
field. No plan of operations appears to have 
been decided on, the choice' being left to 
Colonel Coote, who, about the time the French 
obtained possession of Seringhatn, arrived at 
Conjeveram, where the largest division of the 
army was in cantonment. The troops which 
had landed with Colonel Coote subsequently 
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joined, and the best mode of employing the 
force thus collected was deemed to be in at- 
tempting to reduce Wandewash. To divert 
the enemy, Colonel Coote, with the main body 
of his army, marched to Arcotj while Major 
Brereton, with a strong detachment, after 
traversing the intermediate territory, marched 
on to Wandewash, and took possession of the* 
town almost without resistance. Intelligence 
of this success being forwarded to Colonel 
Coote at Arcot, he made a forced march to 
join Major Brereton, who in the mean time 
bad been preparing a battery for the reduc- 
tion of the fort. Another was subsequently 
constructed, and both were opened on the 
29th of November. The enemy had con- 
tinued to fire from the walls day and night 
from the time of the arrival of Major Brereton, 
but with so little effect that only one man in 
the British force had been wounded, and he 
but slightly. The fire of the English bat- 
teries, which was directed against the tower 
of the fort, succeeded, before noon on the day 
on which it was commenced, in silencing the 
enemy in that quarter and in making a prac- 
ticable breach. The fort was then summoned 
to surrender, bnt the answer was, that it 
would be defended to the last extremity. The 
fire of the English was thereupon continued, 
and various parts of the defences were in suc- 
cession dismantled. On the following morn- 
ing the kiiladar sent officers to treat for his 
security in the event of his delivering up the 
place to the English. In the conference that 
ensued, Colonel Coote pledged himself to con- 
tinue the kiiladar in the fort, and in the occu- 
pation of the surrounding districts, as a de- 
pendent of the Company, if he would deliver 
up the French whom he had admitted ; but 
the promise was given on the condition of an 
unequivocal answer being returned by two 
o’clock in the afternoon. The appointed hour 
arrived without bringing the expected answer; 
but shortly afterwards the French Boldiers, 
who seem to have reposed no great confidence 
in their Mahometan coadjutor, appeared on 
the walls and offered to deliver up the fort. 
Colonel Coote immediately ordered a company 
of sepoys to advance and take possessiou of 
the gateway ; but having got there, they were 
told that the key was with the kiiladar. 
Against any check in this quarter, however. 
Colonel Coote had prepared. At the time of 
sending the sepoys to the gateway, he had 
himself advanced with another company to 
the breach, which was passed without oppo- 
sition. They were followed by others, no re- 
sistance being offered ; and thus Wandewash 
fell into the hands of the English without the 
loss of a single man, and at the expense of 
only five wounded. The kiiladar had signed 
the agreement for surrender to the English 
before they entered ; and it is discreditable to 
the British authorities that he was not ad- 
mitted to the advantages which had been pro- 
mised him. It is true, that the timeJi^ed for 
receiving his answe^rii^d been"'" ' '~"fiing 
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1 t appears to have been then the common mode ' 
of conducting an Indian campaign to leave Iho 
day to provide for itself. If a supply could 
lie obtained, it was well ; if untoward circum- 
stances intervened, the troops were destined 
to suffer hunger. * 

The pagoda of Conjeveram contained some 
military stores, the loss of which would have 
been felt by the English : hut Lally was with- 
out cannon to attack it ; and all that he could 
perforin wa«, to wreak tlio etTeets of his dis- 
appointment on the inhabitants of the town, 
by first plundering nnd then setting fire to 
their houses. With the booty thus acquired, 
and two thousand bullocks, the most valuable 
result of this expedition, Lally joined tbo other 
division of his army, and proceeded to Trivn- 
( ore. Colonel Coolehnd no suspicion that the 
views of the French commander were directed 
to Conjeveram, till informed that he had nr- 
lived there by a communication from the 
British officer in command of the pagoda. It 
was late in the afternoon when the intelligence 
reached him : hut before sunset his whole force 
was in motion, and the colonel, advancing 
with the cavalry, arrived at Conjeveram, a 
distance of twenty-ouo miles, about an hour 
after midnight. In the morning the remainder 
of the army arrived, hut the departure of the 
enemy had rendered their services unneces- 
sary. 

The attack of Wandownsh, however, which 
Colonel Coote had supposed to bo the first ob- 
ject of Lally’s movement, was to follow his 
disappointment at Conjeveram. To this at- 
tempt Bussy was decidedly opposed. Ho was 
of opinion {hat to tetake Wandownsh in the 
face of the whole British force was imprac- 
ticable, and that, with rcforeiico to the cir- 
cumstances of the two armies, and especially 
to the superiority of the French in cavalry, a 
preferable course would be to keep together 
the regular troops and detach the Mahratta 
horse to lay waste the English districts. It 
was anticipated by Bussy that the English 
would either he compelled to fight at a disad- 
vantage or to fall hack upon Madras for sup- 
plies ; and that, in cither case, tlio easy reco- 
very of both Wandowash and Carangoly might 
he expected. Decency required that Lally 
should sometimes ask the advice of so dis- 
tinguished an officer ns Bussy, hut the over- 
weening confidence in Lis own talents, which 
never forsook him, led him on this occasion, as 
on many others, to distrust it. Infatuated by 
self-conceit, ho appears to have attributed the 
advice of Bussy to jealousy of his own superior 
abilities, and of the probable fnmo which would 
flow from their uncontrolled exercise. The 
consciousness of his own feeling towards his 
able adviser might dispose him to believe In 
the existence o f a corresponding feeling against 
himself. Lally iudeed was not envious of the 
abilities of Bussy, for he believed his own to 
he immeasurably greater ; but he was in- 
tensely jealous of the popularity of one whom 
the government had made his subordinate, 


hut whom nature had formed his superior, and 
to whose qualities ns a soldier and a man the 
homage of public respect rendered a tribute 
which Lally himself could not command. 

Lally determined to act on his own opinion, 
and on the 4th of January marched with a 
}>art of his forco for "Wandowash. The main- 
body lie left under the command of Bussy at 
Triyatorc ; but there they did not long remain. 
On becoming acquainted with the departure 
of Lally, Colonel Coote marched and took up 
a position half-way between Watidewash nnd 
Chingleput, being thus within an easy distance 
of the former place while ho secured a commu- 
nication with the latter, and through it with 
Madras. The Mali ratios had been ordered to 
observe tlio motions of the English army ; but 
the country was not yet quite exhausted, nnd 
while the work of plunder remained incom- 
plete, the Mahrattas could spare time for no 
other occupation. Lully was consequently 
ignorant of the march of Colonel Coote until 
tlio day on which he halted at the position 
which ho had chosen, when a letter from M. 
Bussy announced the appronch of the British 
, army. The headstrong passions of Lally readily 
icd him to doubt of that which he did not wish 
to ho true, and it was with hesitation and diffi- 
culty that he yielded credit to Bussy’s report, 
lie at first ordered only a part of the force to 
advance from Trivatore, hut the unwelcome 
news of the movement of the British anuy 
being confirmed from other sources, he gnve 
permission to Bussy to exercise his own dis- 
cretion with regard to the remainder. Bussy 
immediately marched for Wandewasb with his 
whole forco. 

Colonel Coote had resolved not to advance 
upon the enemy till they wore ready to assault, 
nnd then to make his choice according to cir- 
cumstances, to attack either the troops engaged 
against the fort or the army on the plain 
which covered them. Tbo sagacity of Bussy 
penetrated the intention of the English com- 
mander, and ho once more cast away some 
good counsel in urging Lally to suspend the 
siege, and keep his whole force concentrated 
till his opponents either ventured on an en- 
gagement or withdrew. Various motives co- 
operated to insure the rejection of this advice 
— it came from a man whom Lally bated, it 
impugned his judgment, and it pointed to a 
course which was tantamount to an acknow- 
ledgment of partial failure. All the predomi- 
nating feelings of Lally’s mind rebelled against 
it, and he" determined to persevere in the siege 
at all hazards. 

On the first arrival of Lally at Wandewash 
he had attacked the town with nil his infantry 
in two divisions. They were received by a 
sharp fire from the troops in tbe town, and 
some mistakes being committed, confusion re- 
sulted. The prosecution of the attack was 
thereupon deferred to the following day, when 
the French were observed advancing in a 
single column against the south side of the 
town with two field- pieces at their head. This, 



open plain in sight of the French camp. Within 
that camp no motion was perceived, and Colonel 
Coote advancing with some of hi* officer* to 
reconnoitre, was suffered to approach nnd re- 
turn without interruption. Equal inactivity 
appeared to prevail among those encased in 
the attack upon Wnndcwnsb, for no firing wav 
heard. 

On the return of Colonel Coote, ho gave 
orders for tho army to move towards the 
south side of the mountain of Wandewash, 
and in the direction of tbo fort. Arriving at 
some stony ground which protected them from 
the attacks of the cavalry, tho British infantry 
again drew up in order of battle opposite to 
the French camp, and halted for some time In j 
this position. The Mahrnttas were spread 
round the foot of the mountain, hut none of 
them ventured to approach, and some of the 
French cavalry who came out to reconnoitre 
were speedily driven back by the fire of two 


alHtailred fti m wit?. S gu* * t- i 

thry had a-tvat.-r—l »-jtt.»* -‘■■tit tear, when *• 
t-ir:g ohti-jtss that thrir artillery 
better managed than that , i th - r-:" V, tVy 
haltvil t>i pnvrr*' th» Tic.r f'v 

ren-relv galled tl.<* French i- fmlrv. who *"■<• 
tabled it with much itr-pa*. tilt IaV.v re- 
turned front hi* tinniec--f-.il chsr^e •*. ca- 
va try, when hit man irv.- e-ni—t-.y e-reumrs 
with the feeling of his men, he gave erd-r* to 
advance. The battle now lecan* general. 
After the diwhsigo of some volley* of mus- 
ketry, tho regiment r>| L-amir.-* termed in a 
colump twelve in front and prepare*? to charge 
the regiment of Colonel Coote. They went 
forward nliuo-t at a run. Mid at about fifty 
yards' di-tance received the fire ut there 
ngninst whom thev wore advancing. It struck 
down many, but t!M v.ot stop their progtc**. 
which was so impetuous as to beat down those 
immediately opposed to it. In a moment 



of his enemies. Hut them ebullitions of . result of a general Muptgnii't.t. 
iur’ within Pondicherry would nut rep-1 j Fur some timeati-r th*- rapture of ViU»t> ir**, 
English from its gales, to which they were the war in the INthxtir pren-nlv liltl- >!-. 
st approaching, having shut up the Flench : Serving of nolic-, rto-ji*. the depxrluri' of the 
within a very circumscribed space, where,' if, Myeorraiii, in mnvquetir* partly r{ th- in- 
able to maintain their ground, they were inditfrient proipect.* «,f their 1’renrh alliet, hut 
imminent danger of perishing by f.viuino. If principally UvrMf*' the *itUMl“n «>f lijder AU 
wnsncccssarv, therefore, to take some measures at home required all tie? fore- tl a", he cowM 
for relief, and it was necessary that they should command. In S^-pletnber, I Ally mad.* an at- 
he taken without delay. :tack Upon the English camp, width was 

Lnlly lmd always manifested a profound planned with rondd-rald" still, as.d t.> a c-r> 
contempt for the natives of India, yet he tain rxt-nt well executed ; tut a mistake 
now consented to avail himself of native aid. occurred in the di^po-dtem of oar of the dis*. 
Through llio ngency of a Portuguese bishop. ’ si»ns engaged in it, and ti;c attempt produced 
Jio succeeded in concluding a treaty with nothing hut an arc- « >iou of hitter feeling 
llydcr Ali, an adventurer who had raised between l.ally and his associates in arias, 
himself to high station in the government of i-tliy attribut' d intentions! misconduct to the 
Mysore, for the services of a body of troops commander of the division in which the failure 
from that country. The immediate priest to occurred, anil alleged that he was actuated by 
be paid for this assistance consisted of the envy of the glory which sva« ubout to encircle 
forts of Tliingnr and Elvanasorc, one hundred tho brows of him by whose genius the attack 
thousand rupees per month. for tho service of was suggested, and under whose auspices it 
tho army, ten cighlccn-pounders ns n present was advancing to a sucre "fol issue. Xna 
to tlic general, and nil the artillery and military French ollieers and authorities at this time 
stores in tho two forts, as well as a supply of seem to have tx'on remarkably liberal in 
ammunition wliilo serving for the French, giving to caeli other credit for tho jo-wiston 
There was also a prospective arrnngomcnt, of every evil and contemptible quality, 
relating to schemes of conquest to lie realized The ollieers in the English army kept them* 
when tlio English were expelled from tho Car- selves free from the scandal attached to tho 
untie. Tiio negotiation was conducted witli open and disgraceful quarrels of tho French ; 
great secrecy, and tho English authorities but they were not without causes of disunion 
were not awnre of it till a few dayR before tho ' and dlscuntcnt. Some ships recently arrived 
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from England bad brought reinforcements, 
which were highly acceptable ; but they also 
brought commissions from tho Crown appoint- 
ing Majors Brereton and Monson lieutenant- 
colonels, with priority over Colonel Cooto. 

These officers were not to assume the advan- 
tages of their seniority while Colonel Coote 
remained in the Carnatic ; but Major Monson 
(the only survivor, Major Brereton hnving 
fallen at IVandewash) seemed disposed to 
yield as little as possible of tho dignity of his 
new rank. Instead of offering to servo under 
his present commander, he proposed to retire 
to Madras ; but Colonel Coote determined 
to remove the difficulty by withdrawing to the 
command in Bengal, to which he had been 
originally appointed. He accordingly deli- 
vered over the command to Monson, and pro- 
ceeding to Madras, demanded permission for 
himself and his regiment to depart for Bengal. 

The presidency demurred, and Colonel Mon- 
son declared that if the regiment were with- 
drawn, the hope of reducing Pondicherry 
must be abandoned. Coote then consented to 
leave his regiment, and to proceed to Bengal 
without it. Between Coote and Monson some 
difference of opinion had existed as to the 
mode of carrying on operations against Pon- 
dicherry. Before the nrrival of the new com- 
missions, Coote had ordered a force to march 
and invest tho fort of Ariancopang ; but Mon- 
son did not approve of the movement, and 
Cooto, who appears to have surrendered his 
own judgment with great facility to that of] 
his second in command, countermanded the order 
for the march of the detachment. Monson had 
in view another operation, which his acquisition 
of the command enabled him to carry into 
effect. Pondicherry was surrounded by a 
hedge of trees and thorns, and this natural 
defence was strengthened by four redoubts. 

Against these, and a French post at Oulgarry, 
the attack was directed, 
spects ill conducted, 
pened : one of them, 
ance, at the moment 
Major Robert Gordon 

inexplicable absence had occasioned so much 
mischief at "Wandewash ; but the F rezzh' 
abandoned three of the redoubts and several ' i.-rS' tIt" 
pieces of cannon. This measure of suKei, 
was not obtained without severe loss on 
part of the English. Among the woui-ef ... 

was Colonel Monkon, and the chief comrairr - -/...Vr.. . ’ ' - 
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niand. The presidency seconded tho request 
with equal earnestness, and Colonol Cooto 
complied. His military talents wore forth- 
with exercised with tho samo pcrsevoranco and 
success which had distinguished his formor 
command. 

In the mean time tho prospocts of Lally and 
tho inhabitants of Pondiehorry were con- 
stantly becoming raoro gloomy. Tho troops 
within were insufficient to tho dofenco of tho 
place ; but famine was threatening to asHail 
them, and the absence of a large part of tho 
French force at a distance was notually re- 
garded as an advantage, on account of tho 
difficulty which would have been found in sub- 
sisting them in Pondicherry. No forage 
being procurable, tho few cavalry that re- 
mained were sent away, although tlioir de- 
parture further diminished the strength on 
which the town rested for defenco, and both 
horses and men were likely to be taken by tho 
English. Distress at length attained that 
stage when man regards his competitor for 
bread as an incumbranco from which he must 
deliver himself, whatever the means. On the 
27th December an unwilling train passed out 
of the town, forced from their homes by the 
arm of power. They were the native inhabi- 
tants of both Fexes and of every age. With 
the exception of a few domeitic eerva-.i?, 
whose labours minNlered to the cor afc/t of 
the richer and more powerful Europe*,'.*. s~: 
were expelled. Their number was fo-rrtws. 
hundred, and when the gate? of tr.e 
closed upon the Last, cot or.e of the t'-M/sr 
knew wliither to turn his step* f.r r;.vwrror 
even for safety. To e leap* ce-.th fr.rz fivL'v. 
was to meet h from the >.r, Tf..t 
happy fugitive? wandered ir; £i.v.“iet a.*.i t coot- 
panics to 

cbnl leDZ* of vi* 7 .jZZ sTlifr.t 

Tr„*j r^-rr.'/j to %\.vs\ ruasL i s.t 




that for a considerable time hewoi£c*%l -*;/ 
capacitated for service, strenuousir rert* - 

that his predecessor would resume 
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•■says tlmt three hundred men properly j wi*- of the commander of the arm*, 

’ would not, for three hour* atler day* j who ought to liwc *a:T--ri j v.mh * t :vr- 
linvo met with n hundred together In'n ; t -arity t«* ha»r l*een eoratr.lis-d within t. : * 
:litiou to resist them. Tin.' f <jUMlrnu which • camp." On the pirt of tlse getrft.er ar.d 
. ■* stationed to prevent tlto Introduction of. emitted of Pondicherry am-tl.cr -,t tor 

provision* into Pondicherry l>v tea f.-!t the ; prv«cnlod, cls'msug p-rs-mat frv-d , i:l f t tf," 
cfli'cts of the storm. Several ships were; inhabitant*, *-eutity fur thr'r prop-rie, M-.d 
stranded, and most of the remaining one* core | protection in the I tom an !u rch„-i m. 

sidernbly damaged. Tim repair* of the latter- i'otond l.VoV gave n short an-wrt- ti La!!/, 
were, however, carried on with great ivleritv, i declining t» enter into dioritrri'm on the 
nnd within n week Pondicherry wn*i again 1 breaches of frith charged agait.st the Keglirh, 
blockaded hy nn English Bret, Similar dill- nnd accepting the oiler of surrender r.t dir- 
gcncewns employed in restoring the work* ntul erosion. Accordingly, err the following roorr.* 
station* of the nnny. On the Pth of January iug the English were admitted to 
an attempt was made to supply part of the of the town; and a* miw tumult war appro- 
loss which lmd been sustained, hy an nttaek bended, the citadel was delivered up on the 
upon a redoubt which still remained in the evening of the came day. 
possession of the enemy, nnd the command of When the authority of I .ally war a*, nn end, 
which, if gained, would more effectually im- those who had boon subjected to it gave un- 
pedo tho access of supplies to the town than restrained vent to their feelings of dislike. A 
tho posts which had been destroyed. 1’os- crowd assembled to witness hi* departure for 
session was gained by stratagem, and tho Madras, On hi* appearance they raised a 
English applied tlicmsolvcs to making some general shout of derisive execration, and 
necessary additions to tho works ; but oit would probably liavo proceeded to violence, 
tho lollowing morning tho post was vigor- had they not 'been prevented by the e-curt. 
ously attacked by a parly from tho garrison, The shout was renewed on the appearance of 
and after a very indiflcrcnt defence, tho officer Dubois, tho king’s commissary, who stopped 
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and said be was ready to answer any one. 
One of the crowd stepped forward and drew 
his sword. Dubois did the same — be was a 
man advanced in years, and labopring under 
the infirmity of defective sight; the, second 
pass laid him dead at his antagonist's feet. 
No one would assist his servant to remove the 
body; and the man who had taken his life 
was regarded as having performed a merito- 
rious act. 

On the fourth day after the surrender, Mr. 
Pigot, the governor of Madras, demanded that 
Pondicherry should be delivered over to the 
presidency, as having become the property of 
the East-lndia Company. Colonel Coote called 
a council, consisting of the chief officers both 
of the army and the fleet, and they decided 
against the claim made by the governor of 
Madras. The contest might have occupied 
considerable time, had it not been cut short 
by a declaration from Mr. Pigot, that if Pon- 
dicherry were not delivered up, the presidency 
of Madras would not furnish money for the 
subsistence either of the king’s troops or of 
the French prisoners. This stopped all farther 
argument, and the authority of the presidency 
was admitted, under protest. 

When Fort St. David fell into the hands of 
the French, its fortifications had been de- 
stroyed. The court of France had indeed in- 
structed Laity to destroy all the maritime 
possessions of the English which might fail 
into his hands. The Court of Directors of 
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the English East-lndia Company had, in re- 
taliation, ordered their governments to resort 
to similar measures in the case of conquests 
made from the French. In consequent of 
these orders, the fortifications of Pondicherry 
were demolished ; and with a view further to 
embarrass any attempt that might be made 
by the French to re-establish themselves in 
India, all the buildings within the works were 
subsequently destroyed. 

From the time when Pondicherry fell, the 
French power in the Carnatic was virtually at 
an end. Gingee still remained in their pos- 
session, as did alBO Thiagur, which had been 
restored by the Mysoreans on their departure : 
but the former yielded to a force under Cap- 
tain Stephen Smith; and the latter, after 
sustaining sixty-five days of blockade and 
bombardment, capitulated to Major Preston. 
Mabd, and its dependencies on the coast of 
Malabar, also surrendered ; and early in the 
year 1761 the French had neither any regular 
military force in any part of India, nor any 
local possessions, except their factories of Cali- 
cut nnd Snrat, which were merely trading 
establishments. In that spirit of universal 
conquest by which they had long been ani- 
mated, the French had sought to establish a 
commanding empire in India — vast efforts had 
been made to effect this object — and after a 
series of wars, occupying many years, nothing 
remained to them but the recollection of 
defeat. 


ANNIHILATION OF FRENCH POW T ER. 


CHAPTER VI. 

EMPEROR CONFIRMS MEER JAFFIER IN GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL — HOSTILITIES WITH THE 
DUTCH — THEIR DEFEAT BT COLONEL FORDE — DEPOSAL OF .MEER JAFFIER, AND ELEVATION 
OF MEER COSSESI — EMPEROR DEFEATED BT MAJOR CABNAC — ABOLITION OF INLAND 
DUTIES — MEER JAFFIER RESTORED — MASSACRE OF EUROPEANS AT PATNA — BATTLE OF 
BUXAR — LORD CLIVE GOVERNOR OF BENGAL — MUTINY OF SIR ROBERT FLETCHER AND 
OTHER OFFICERS — CLIVE FOUNDS THE MILITARY FUND — RETURNS TO ENGLAND — HIS 


CHARACTER. 

The revolution which placed Meer Jaffier on 
the throne of Bengal was followed by the 
usual attendants upon a new and unsettled 
government — discontent) disturbance, _ and 
alarm. — ATvery short time'had' elapsed when 
three distinct rebellions were raised in different 
parts of the country ; while Koydooloob, who 
had been one of the most valuable' 61 "Meer 
Jaffier’s friends, and was now one of the most 
powerful of his dependents, became alienated 
from liis master ; and to add to the difficulties 
of the new sovereign, an invasion of bis do- 
minions was threatened from^Oude. .. The aid 
of Clive was indispensable torextricale Meer" 
Jaffier from his difficulties'; but coldnes s, if 
not positive dislike, was engendered between 
them, by the reluctance of the new sovereign 
to fulfil the pecuniary stipulations to which be 
had hound himself. Clive, however, applied 
himself vigorously to remove the difficulties 


which surrounded Meer Jaffier, and to procure 
the discharge of the English claims. His en- 
deavours were not without success. He allayed 
the intestine commotions by which the new 
government was threatened, obtained payment 
of part of the sums due to the English, and 
security for the rest ; and finally accompanied 
Meer Jaffier to Patna, with a view to overawe 
foreign enemies by the exhibition of a power- 
ful force on tbe frontier, and by the same means 
to facilitate tbe attainment of that which was 
an object of strong desire as well as of high 
importance both to tbe sovereign of Bengal 
and his English protectors — a * sunnud Jfrpm 
Delhi confirming Meer Jaffier in the authority 
wKfpCtfieTS oglislr hatPconf erredhupon him. ' 

Soon afterhis return to'Calcutta a despatch 
was received from England, directing the es- 
tablishment of a new system of administering 
the government of Bengal. By a despatch 
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existed of offering violence to tin; fooling 
live, or casting his merits into tin- simile, 
absence of any such intention is indeed 
.iced beyond, doubt by tbe fact that, time 
months before the council invited Clivo to ac- 
cept the office of president, lie bad Wn aje 1 
pointed to it by the Court of Directors on their 
becoming ntvnro of his protracted residence in 
Bengal, and of the new claims which he had 
established to tlio confidence of his employers. 

’ It was shortly after Clive, in compliance! 
with fbc unanimous request of his associates j 
had undertaken the office of president, that the 
expedition undcrColonel l'orde was despatched 
to the Northern Circars. The progress of that 
expedition, and its brilliant result, the capture 
of Masulipatam, have already been related. ' 
The court of Moor Jaffior in the mean time 
continued to be a scone of intrigues, in which 
the sovereign and his son Mecrun were no less 
active than their inferiors. A detail of them 
would possess little of either instruction or in- 
terest: they may therefore ho passed over 
among the countless number of similar emana- 
tions of a tortuous and vicious policy, which, 


retreat." Clive rx|.rv'"* 1 tittl** a:-; tr\. -i -! m f 
the ti -'.dt, \r-at lifted the ui'C'-nty id r. Mili- 
tary force advancing in th- direction i:i which 
the dv- cent was threatened. Putting him* -If 
at the head if ab'Ut f>ur hundred and fifty 
llurupeans, ami tan thou -and five hurdre.t 
sepoys, Jie avowed his In-licf that he should If 
able "to " give a go.nl arc., uni of the Sh-jrads, 
though Ids army were raid to he thirty thou- 
sand strong." The invading army wen* b-drg* 
ingl’atna. It was w«dl defend'd by tin- g-.r error 
iof the province, who neverthrh" < was calcu- 
lating the chant'. s of *ccev?s on both sides, in 
order to determine to which lie should finally 
attach him*elf- Tlie advance of Olive decided 
the question. Tin* governor redoubled his ex- 
ertions : the enemy was driven bark after 
gaining possession of some of the bastions, and 
the repulse was followed by the Shaxadn ah- 
ruptlv breaking up ids camp and retreating 
with 'great precipitation. This step was oc- 
casioned partly by the approach of Clive’s 
advanced guanl, and partly by the sovereign 
of Oude having seined Allahabad, the capital 
of Mahomed Kooli, a prince engaged in assist- 
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ing the sliazada, The fugitives hastened to] 
cross the river which divides the territories of 
Bengal from Oude ; but the latter country 
afforded no asylum to the sliazada, its ruler, 
by whom the invasion of Bobar had been en- 
couraged, being now the avowed enemy of 
those who made the attempt. From his father 
the wandering prince had nothing to hope. 
The emperor was kept in a state of pupilage 
by an ambitious and powerful minister ; and it 
was to escape a similar state of'tliraldom that 
the sliazada had fled the court. Not knowing 
whither to turn, the prince sought the pro- 
tection of the British Government; but the 
emperor, or his minister acting in bis name, 
bad despatched an edict to Meer Jnffier, en- 
joining him as his vassal to seize and secure 
the person of bis rebellious son. The empire' 
of Delhi was fast approaching to its close ; but 
public opinion still attached high respect to its 
authority, and it was not desirable to embroil 
either the English or their native ally with a 
power which claimed supremacy throughout 
India, and which, though weak in actual re- 
sources, was strong in the recollections of 
ancient grandeur. Clive thereupon felt com- 
pelled to decline complying with the wish of 
the prince, but he sent him a sum of money, 
equal to about a thousand pounds, to enable 
him to make his escape. 

The results-of this invasion were fortunate, 
both to Meer Jaffier and to Clive. The sha- 
zada had previously borne the title (for this 
was all that he ever possessed) of soubahdar 
of Bengal, Behar,_and_Orissa., His disobe- 
dience~tO~the reputed authority of his father 
led to the transfer of the titular distinction of 
soubahdar to the emperor's seconTTion, "Meer 
Jaffier being named as his lieutenant, with 
a pfeTfeet understanding that he should retain 
the substantial power, ofjwbich he was.al- 
r eadv in p osse ssion; " Clive, at the solicitation 
of Meer Jaffier, was made an omrali of the 
e mpire — an honour which he accepted without 
appearing to consider how far he was justified 
in receiving itjwithout the permission of his 
own sovereign, or“wh'ether the authority 
which he thereby gave to the emperor to de- 
mand his military service might not at some 
time interfere with his duty to the East-India 
Company, or his natural allegiance to the 
crown of Great Britain. A more substantial 
reward of Clive’s services followed. To sus- 
tain the honour conferred by his feudal supe- 
rior, Meer Jaffier bestowed on the fortunate 
captain who had raised him to a throne, and 
kept him there, a jaghire or estate. It was 
the quit-tent of oertaitrlands which had been 
granted to the East-India Company, and was 
alleged to be worth thirty thousand pounds 
per annum. Clive accepted this mark of 
favour with as l ittle hesitation as .the former. 
He“Ka<r"Inclied manifested ~somfe feeling of 
disappointment at its delay, and had taken 
occasion to remind Meer Jaffier that a compe-. 
tent jaghive was a eon venie n tand ' almost indis- 
pensable appendage to the dignity of an omrah. 


It has already been seen that the course of 
events in India, at this period, was not 
marked by any pedantic adherence to the 
principles of international law. A fresh in- 
stance is about to be adduced of the looseness 
with which the political relations of Europe 
operated in the East. The Dutch, in com- 
mon with their .European "-neighbours, ' had 
suffered “from the exactions of Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah. On this account they were not dis- 
pleased with his downfall ; but either from 
jealousy of the power by which it had been 
effected, or from some other cause, they were 
slow in acknowledging the authority of his 
successor. This gave great offence to Meer 
Jnffier, and on his being Buffered to pass their 
settlement of Chinsura without the usual com- 
pliment of a salute, he stopped their trade. 
The Dutch, always humble when humility 
could promote their commercial interests, 
made a submissive apology, and were there- 
upon admitted to the advantages which they 
had previously enjoyed. They were now as 
assiduous in cultivating the favour of the 
prince as before they had been negligent in 
offering him even ordinary marks of respect. 
Meer Jaffier had begun to be weary of his 
English patrons, and was not indisposed to 
shake them off. The Dutch were envious 
of the advantage enjoyed by the Eng- 
lish in a monopoly of saltpetre which had 
been granted them by Meer Jaffier,- and 
further felt aggrieved by the English Govern- 
ment requiring all ships coming into the river 
to take English pilots — a precautionary mea- 
sure rendered necessary by the circumstances 
of the times. Under the influence of a sense 
of enmmon grievance, Meer Jaffier and the 
Dutch, it was believed, had entered into a 
private negotiation, the object of which was 
to bring into Bengal a Dutch force to act as 
a counterbalance to that of the English. 
Some mouths after the date assigned to this 
negotiation, it was ascertained that a power- 
ful armament was fitting out at Batavia. Its 
destination was unknown, but it was ru- 
moured to be Bengal. By this time the ad- 
verse feeling of Meer Jaffier towards the Eng- 
lish had undergone some change. Their arms 
were everywhere successful, and the magni- 
ficence with which the ruler of Bengal had 
rewarded the services of Clive in delivering him 
from the invasion of the sliazada, attested the 
value which he now attached to his friend- 
ship. He was, therefore, not prepared to 
provoke their hostility. The news of the pre- 
parations in Batavia was consequently fol- 
lowed by au expression of the displeasure of 
Meer Jaffier addressed to the Dutch authori- 
ties, and by a demand upon the English for 
the fulfilment of that provision of the treaty 
which bound them to render assistance to the 
nabob in resisting the introduction into his 
country of any foreign force. Soon after- 
wards a Dutch ship arrived full of troops. 
Meer Jaffier repeated his remonstrances to 
the Dutch and his demand for the aid of the 
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This writ an obvious subterfuge, ns w 
• nee perceived. Clive, retorting to thi» 
lmi'nicntion, says: “Tho reason permit- 
ting their immediate departure with tin- 
greatest safety and propriety, the last condi- 
tion in tho nabob's letter, joined to his whole 
behnviour, convinced us that leaving the river 
was no part of their intention ; but that, on 
the contrary, they had his assent to bring up 
the troops if they could." This view of tho 
subject was confirmed by the event. Instead 
of leaving tho river tho hhips began to move 
up ; and it was found that the Dutch were 
enlisting troops nt Chinsurn, Cofsimbnr.ar, 
and Patna — a process which could scarcely he 
carried on without tho connivanco of Mcer 
Jnfficr. When their preparations were thought 
complete, the Dutch addressed to the English 
authorities a remonstrance of great length and 
formidable purport. It recorded the griev- 
ances sustained from tho assumption by tho 
English of the right of search, and tho ob- 
structions offered by them to the passage of 


It nas matter of doubt wl-.-tb'r the Dutch 
intended to bring their ships j«*t the Engli-h 
batteries, r-r whether they would had the 
troops below and march them through tho 
country. Clive provided, ns fir a* he hud tho 
means again«t both. Colonel horde, who 
had returned from the I*eecan, wav dispatched 
to the- northward with a tvrcc dc-igned to 
alarm the Dutcli authorities nt Chinsurn, as 
well ns to intercept the troop* of the enemy if 
they should proceed by land. Heavy can- 
non wire mounted at Oliamoc’s battery ami 
the fort of Tannas which places had been oc- 
cupied for the purpo-o of enforcing search ; 
while three Company’s ships, nil that were in 
tho river, wore ordered to pa's the Dutch 
vessel' and take their station niiove the batte- 
ries, where fire-boats wero placed and other 
preparations- were made to destroy the Dutch 
ships if they attempted to efTect a passage. 

On thefiist Novumlter the Dutch ships came 
to anchor a little below the English batteries, 
and on the 23rd they lauded on the opposite 
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a Imly of European nml Malay i 
U.»'{i*. On Hu; fame day order* were f "lit to 
the comrondrre nf the l'li"! i'll squadron, Cap- 
lain VViUon. le i!«Rnml f«<un the Dutch cum- j 
modnre nstitutiou of all the Knglt-h person*, j 
vr-v«-!(, am! property feis'-d nml detained by 
him : and in the event of refusal he wax, in the 
nvual language of »nchcninini'»ii>n», to ■' fight, 
sink, hunt, and dc-trny ” the ship* of tho«e of 
whom it WniiM nmv he alwurd to speak other- 
v ho than a* “ the enemy.* 1 The demand was ! 
made and refilled, whereupon Captain Wilson 

{ irocccded to act upon the concluding part nf 
ii« order* with that spirit in which the marine 
of England, whether royal nrromtnrreial. have 
rarely born deficient. Undismayed hy the 
inequality of force, he attached the enemy, 
and after an engagement of two hour* the 
Dutch commodore struck hi* colour* ; five of 
hi* ship* followed hi* example, nml six out of 
M-ven Ve-s'd' which Constituted the Dutch fleet 
became at once jirir.e to the English. One 
succeeded in gettirgnway, hat wn« intercepted 
below, and captured l»v two other English 
ship*. which had jn«l ariivrd. The number of 
prisoner* taken bv Captain Wibon i* raid to 
have hern three times the number of the ir.cn 
under hi* command. 

On the same day on which the navai rtiprr- 
macy of England sea* thus nobly n“ i-rted and 
m-tained, Colonel Fordo was attacked hy the 
garri -en of Chinrura svliilc on hi* march to 
lake up a jvn-itmn !*• tween that place and 
Chandcmagere. Theyhj.d posted them*elve*, 
with four piece* of cannon, amid the building' 
of the la*t-nam< d place. From thi* cover they 
were roan dislodged. when they fled to Chin- 
Mtra, abandoning tlnir cannon, and pursued 
with rome loss to the very barriers of the 
town. 

Tiie following day decided the question of 
fuccef*. Colonel l'orde having been apprized 
of the approach of the troops landed from the 
Dutch ships, and of their having been joined 
by part of the garri c on of Chinsura, marched 
with two field-piece. 1 ', and met them on a plain, 
where an action ensued. The force of the 
Dutch consisted of eight hundred Europeans 
mid seven hundred Malays, lic*ides somo troop* 
of the country. They were commanded by 
Colonel Roussel, a Frenchman. The European 
force of the English fell considerably short of 
four hundred ; in addition, they had about 
eight hundred sepoys. The action lias been 
justly described as “ short, bloody, and deci- 
sive." Its duration was less than half nn hour, 
and tlio Dutch were entirely routed, leaving 
dead on the field about a hundred and twenty 
Europeans and two hundred Malays. About 
a hundred and fifty were wounded ; three 
hundred Europeans, including Colonel Roussel 
mid fourteen officers, and two hundred Malays 
were made prisoners. Tho loss of tho English 
was inconsiderable. 

Colonel Fords reported lvis success, and re- 
quested further orders. Had lio been directed 
to march against ChinBUra, it muBt have yielded 


on a summons ; but this step was prevented 
by nn bumble application from the Dutch for 
a restoration of the relations of peace. A treaty 
w-a* concluded, by which they disavowed the 
act* nf their naval commander, acknowledged 
themselves the aggressors, and agreed to reim- 
burse the English East- India Company the 
amount of damage which they had sustained, 
and the charge* of the war. On this arrange- 
ment tho ships of the Dutch were delivered up 
to them. 

Three dayR after the battle, tho Dutch 
learned by the encampment of Mcerun, son of 
Mc<-r .Tnffirr, with several thousand horse 
within a short distance of Chinsura, that there 
w.a* another party besides the English with 
whom they had nn ncconnt to settle. They 
had been defeated, and this rendered it in the 
••vc* nf the nabob highly inexpedient to main- 
tain with them tins appearance of friendship. 
The terror of the Dutch w.a* extreme, and they 
implored the protection of Clive, entreating 
him, in the most earnest a* well a* tho most 
abject term*, to stand between them mid the 
thr. .atoned infliction of Mahometan vengeance. 
He con*ented to give them the benefit of his 
good office*, and proceeded immediately to a 
situation near Cliiiisura, in order to check with 
more certainty than could he ensured at n dis- 
tance the conduct of M ecru ii, of whose cruel 
and capricious temper some sudden and violent 
outbreak might not unreasonably be expected. 
Deputies from the Dutch Government woro 
subsequently admitted to audience by Mcerun, 
nml alter some altercation the basis of a treaty 
was ngri-cd upon. The terms were, that the 
nabob should protect them in their trade and 
privilege*, on condition that they should never 
meditate war, introduce or enlist troops, or 
raise foilifications without his consent— -that 
they should never keep more than one hundred 
nml twenty-five European soldiers in the coun- 
try for the service of their several factories, 
Chimmrn, Cossimbazar, and Patna, and that 
they should forthwith send away their ships 
mid remaining troops. A breach of any of 
these conditions was to he punished hy entire 
and utter expulsion from tho territories of 
Mcer Jnfiier. Tho treaty being concluded, 
nnd tho nabob satisfied for the trouble and 
expenso of the march of his troops, tho Dutch 
were delivered from tho apprehension caused 
by their vicinity. 

Tho restoration of peace on tho coast was to 
bo followed by tho recurrence of hostilities 
in tho interior. Before tho arrangement of 
affairs with tho Dutch was completed, it was 
ascertained that tho sliazada was again pre- 
paring to enter the province of Behar, sup- 
ported., by several powerful zemindars; and 
that the foujdar of Purneah lmd taken the 
field on tiie eastern bank of the Ganges, about 
halt-way between Patna and Moorsliedabad, 
with tho intention, as it was believed, ef join- 
ing the invader. Immediately after the con- 
clusion of the treaty with tho Dutch, Colonel 
iCalliaud arrived from Madras, and he was 
1 o 2 
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forthwith despatched with n considerable force 
to Moorshedabad, where in a few days he was 
joined by Clive and Colonel Forde. Both 
these distinguished commanders were about to 
quit India. Clive introduced Colonel Calliaud 
to the nabob, and recommended him to his 
confidence ; but it has been justly said that 
" confidence is a plant of slow growth,” and 
Meer Jaffier regarded the approaching depar- 
ture of Clive with much alarm. Invasion 
threatened him from' without, while within, an 
exhausted treasury, a discontented soldiery, 
and an oppressed people, afforded abundant 
grounds for apprehension. In addition to the 
anxiety generated by these sources of annoy- 
ance, Meer Jaffier was subjected to constant 
fear of the consequences which might arise 
from the wayward nnd extravagant conduct of 
his son Meerun. More especially did he dread 
that, in conformity with the many precedents 
which Oriental history affords, the prince 
might take some measures to 'quicken the 
natural bourse of the succession to the throne. 
The pride of Meer Jaffier had sometimes re- 
volted at the interference of Clive, and circum- 
stances had occasionally led him to cherish the 
thought of emancipating himself from his 
control ; but when difficulty arose, he felt 
himself incompetent to meet it. Weak, timid, 
indolent, and indecisive, Meer Jaffier looked to 
a stronger mind than liis own for counsel, and 
the loss of Clive was felt by him as the removal 
of the mainstay of his throne and safety. 

It wns not by the Nabob only that Clive's 
departure was regarded with apprehension : 
many of the Company’s servants augured ill 
of the results. The nnbob wns surrounded 
by persons inimical to the interests of the 
English, and the influence of their counsel, it 
was feared, might Blmke to its foundations the 
fabric which the genius of Clive had raised. 
These views were pressed upon him with much 
earnestness, hut his determination was taken, 
■was dissatisfed with the conduct of the 
t of Directors, nnd the state of his health 
.mg dictated retirement. . After passing 
w days at Moorshedabad, Clive returned 

■ Calcutta, whence, in the month of February, 
he departed for England. The mode of sup- 
plying tho vacancy thus occasioned had been 
the subject of violent and vehement disputes 
at home. A detail of these is unnecessary, 
and would be uninteresting. It will be suffi- 
cient to state, that the continuance or aban- 
donment of the rotation system formed one 
point of dispute ; and when that was disposed 
of by a resolution of the Court of Proprietors, 
enforcing a return to the former practice under 
which tho presidential authority was intrusted 
to a single person, a fresh contest arose on tho 
choice of an individual for the office. An 
order of succession was finally carried, under 
which Mr. Holwell was tho fifth on tho list ; 
but by the death or departure of those above 
him, ho had attained tho first place when 
Clive left India, nnd consequently succeeded 
to tho office which Clive’s withdrawal vacated. 


■[A.D. 1759. 

Colonel Calliaud had, on the 18th January, 
marched from Moorshedabad for Patnn, ac- 
companied by Meerun, with an army which 
was in point of numbers formidable. The ad- 
vance of the force was delayed by the necessity 
of previously appeasing the nabob of Purnenb, 
in order that an enemy might not be left in 
the rear. This being, to appearance, effected, 
through the mediation of the English com- 
mander, the march of the army was resumed. 
The prince ngainBt whom it was advancing 
was the same who has already been mentioned 
as the shazadn, but he now claimed a higher 
character. His father had experienced the fate 
which rank and power so often have brought 
upon their possessors — the captivity in which 
he had long been held had been terminated 
by his murder. Intelligence of this event 
reached the shazada soon after he entered 
Behar, nnd he therefore assumed the title of 
emperor. 

The governor of Behar, Bam Narrain, was 
in command of a considerable force, and he 
had further the aid of a battalion of English 
sepoys, and a few Europeans which had been' 
loft at Patna. On the approach of the invad- 
ing army he marched- out of the city and 
encamped under its- walls. Colonel Calliaud 
was most nuxious that an engagement should 
be avoided until he arrived, nnd he wrote 
repeatedly to the governor, warning him not 
to come to action. Bam Narrain was a good 
financier, and his arithmetical ability had 
caused his elevation ; but he was a v cry indif- 
ferent soldier, though his vanity led liim to 
entertain a different belief. -Anxious to 
achieve undivided glory, he disregarded the 
injunctions of Colonel Calliaud, engaged tho 
enemy, and was totally defeated. The efforts 
of the English troops enabled him, with some 
difficulty, to retrent into Patna. On learning 
what had happened, Colonel Calliaud advanced 
with the greatest expedition, nnd on the 22nd 
February a battle ensued, in which the Eng- 
lish and their ally obtained a complete victory 
over the emperor. The ardent spirit of Colonel 
Calliaud suggested that the triumph should 
be followed by pursuit, and he entreated Mee- 
run to give him the assistance of a small body 
of cavalry for this purpose — but Meerun 
refused, and without the aid solicited by 
Colonel Calliaud no pursuit could take place. 
On tho 2nd March it became known that the 
emperor was in full march for Bengal ; Colonel 
Calliaud followed, and on the 7th was within 
ten miles of him. The emperor then diverged, 
to enter Bengal by another route, which lay 
across mountains which no army had before 
traversed. His force consisted chiefly of 
cavalry and was unencumbered by baggage — 
be also had the advantage of a day’s march in 
ndvaticoof Colonel Calliaud; but notwithstand- 
ing these circumstances, the latter succeeded 
in following him at no great distance. On the 
4th April he joined Meer Jaffier, who wns in 
the field, and on tho Cth proposed to attack 
I tho enemy in tho night if the nabob would 
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furnish a hrnly of cavalry, Iln met with tho j rinn of his army. To prevent this misfortune, 
fame i ucee** whirli had ntt<Miiicd his applies- ; mul to avert the confusion ami plunder by 
tion for similar nr*i't.ance from the iialmhV ) which it would inevitably he nltcmletl, it was 
ton — the rav.il ty w« re refused. On the follow, j rr-ulved to conceal from the army, if possible, 
inpr day Colonel Calliaud came up with the j the fact of Mncriins death. A low of the 
rear of the emperor's army, a river only inter- most trustwotthy and influential of the officers 
posing between them. 11c then wnewed his! were entrusted with the secret, and through 
request to the nabob to march a body of; their assistance the army was hept together 
cavalry to employ the enemy lilt the British Minting its march hack to J’ntrm, return thither 
infantry could lie brought up. The request was; being tendered necessary by the approach of 
disregarded, and the enemy thus gained an - the rainy season, not less than by the fatal 
oppot (unity of marching away unmolested. ! accident which had left the troops of the 
The emperor returned to l’atna, ntid having j nabob without n leader. Tito disappearance 
been joined by Law, with tbe remnant of the; of Meerun was ascribed to illness, and during 
J'rrnch force which followed that leader, .seven days, which the march to Patna occu- 
tir.de two a* nulls upon the city. He was J pied, the real came was unknown, except by 
preparing for a third when he wa« compelled j tire* few to whom it had been imparled in con- 
to withdraw by the arrival of Captain Knox jfidenee. When the knowledge of the prince’s 
with a detachment rent by Colonel Calliaud to j death became general, the troops took ndvnn- 
thc relief of the place. The next ta*k which jtage of the consternation excited by it, and 
demanded the attention of the English com- j became clamorous for their arrears of pay. 
mander wa< to tcM»l the fonjdar of Purncah, jThey surrounded the palace and assailed tho 
who, not <atisfied that he was safe in trusting '‘officers of the treasury, — reviled the nabob in 
>te“r Jafficr, was again in arms fortlie pirq^e languago the most gro^s nnd opprobrious, and 
of joining the emperor. Captain Knox left even threatened him with death if their do- 
Patna to rtop hi* tirogre**. Hr was necotn* mnnds were not complied with. Tito storm 
panied by the Ilnjalt Shittabrny, a gallant raged throughout two days, when peace was 
native chief, with a few followers. The rest restored through tho interposition of Meer 
of the troops in Patna were either oecttpird Cof*im, the son-in law of Meer .Tnffier. The 
in settling important que-tion* relating to nalmh gave a promise of full payment at a 
nnears of pay. or indisposed to engage in a specified time, and Meer Co-sim became sceu- 
jirajt cl which tliey believed bopelf's. One of rity for it* nerforinanre. Meer Cossim con- 
tbe principal jemadars cjidcavonrcd to deter triliuted sliil more effectually to calm tbo 
Shlttabroy from accompanying Captain Knox, excited feelings of the mutinous troops, nnd 
repn n tiling the folly of meeting such a foice put an end to tbe violence in which they found 
ns that of the foujdar with a mere handful of expre—ion by producing from his own treasury 
men. intimating liis suspicion that the defeat three lacs of rupees, tlie distribution of which 
of tbe troops of Ham Nnrrnin would not give had the efTect of inducing tho discontented 
their tna*ter much concent, ns thereby he soldiers to retire. 

would save payment of the arrears which were It was about this time that Mr. Vnnsittart 
due to them, hut adding, that the officers had arrived from Madras to assume tho oflico of 
resolved not to risk their lives by joining tlie Governor of Fort William in plnco of Mr. 
rash and infatuated Engli«h. These sinister Holwell, by whom it had been held since tho 
anticipations of defeat were not realized, departure of Clive. As tlie appointment of 
Captain Knox was attacked by the fonjdar, Mr. Vansittart interfered witli the pretensions 
but tbe latter was defeated, nnd fled with tbo of the senior servants in Bengnl, ho could 
loss of tlie greater part of his baggage nnd scarcely hope to enjoy bis deration without 
artillery. A few days brought tbo armies of annoyance. He soon found that tho disap- 
Cidonel Calliaud ami of Meerun to J’ntna. pointment of bis colleagues was not the only 
These pursued tbe flying foujdar, nnd having causo of disquiet which nwaited him. Tlie 
overtaken him, a skirmish took jdace, after man who lmd been placed on the throne of 
which tlie foujdar continued his retreat, Bengal by tho arms of the British Government 
having burned all the heavy baggage nnd mill- was surrounded by cnomios, secret and avowed 
lory stores that remained to him. Hero again — his pecuniary difficulties wore great and in- 
tho obstinacy of Meerun rendered success creasing— liis fidelity liadlorig'been-moro tbnn 
imperfect. Colonel Calliaud lmd no cavalry, questionable, nnd tho dentil of his son Meerun 
and Meerun, who throughout tlie action had lmd now opened n new fountain of discord in a 
kept in tho rear, would not sparo a single controverted succession. That event, too, had 
horseman for the pursuit. But the follies and added to tlie previous incapacity ofMeer Jaffier 
crimes of this wretched prince wero approach- for government. Tho blow falling on a man 
ing an awful close. On the night of the 2nd of habitually indolent and unstable, somewhat 
July was a heavy storm, Tho tent of Meerun, advanced in years, and enervated by a life of 
containing himself, a story-teller to nmtiso his indulgence, produced bucIi a degree of dejection 
leisure, nnd a servant employed in patting his ns seemed to unfit him altogether for tbo exer- 
feet, was struck with lightning, and all within ciso of any function requiring the slightest 
it pcrisiicd. Tho death of tho general is degreo of mental exertion. Clive, whose 
always in llio East the signal for the disper- vigorous mind had formerly held in captivity 
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the weaker intellect of Meer Jaffier, was away ; 
and at the time when the ruler of Bengal moat 
wanted a monitor and guide, there was no 
man on the spot possessing sufficient influence 
to assume the character with effect. This was 
not all. The new governor took possession of 
a treasury so exhausted that tho trading in- 
vestments of the Company wero obliged to bo 
suspended, and it was with difficulty that the 
current expenses of the settlement were pro- 
vided for. The monthly subsidy for the pay- 
ment of the Company’s troops while in tho 
field in the service of the nabob was, like all 
similar engagements of that prince, consider- 
ably in arrear/and had it been paid with regu- 
larity it would have been insufficient for the 
expenses which it was intended, to defray. 
Certain countries had been assigned for a sti- 
pulated time to the English, to afford them 
the means of recovering the losses sustained on 
the capture of Calcutta. The time of assign- 
ment had expired, but a. considerable balance 
still remained due. The nabob demanded the 
restitution of the lands, and offered ns security 
for the outstanding amount some jewels. 
These could only be made available ns a re- 
source in pecuniary difficulty by sale or mort- 
gage, and the circumstances under which they 
were to be held by the British Government 
would, for a time at least, forbid recourse to 
suchTHUiUo 'up WJil i Li-sion. No remittances 
were made from Europe for the purposes of 
the Company, an implicit reliance being placed 
on the vast wealth believed to have been ac- 
quired by the recent changes in Bengal, and 
the government of Calcutta were expected to 
provide not only for their own necessities, but 
also for the wants of Madras and Bombay. 
At the former presidency an army was in the 
field, engaged in a course of operations which, 
if successful, would destroy the last remnant of 
French dominion in India. This army could 
’ ^be maintained but at a heavy expense ; 
J ~ cost of defending the British interests 
ghout India had been improvidently cast 
u the resources of a single settlement, 
.uch was the financial position of the govern- 
ment of Calcutta, and it was the parenttff the 
policy which that government pursued. '*Aleer 
Cossim, the son-in-law of Meer Jaffier, aspired 
to succeed to the throne. The money which 
he had advanced to allay the claim of the 
mutinous army had been furnished upon the 
condition that he Bhould stand in the place of 
Meerun. Meer Jaffier had indeed two other 
sons, and the deceased prince had left one, but 
none of them were of an age to maintain their 
claim to the succession. That of Meerun’s son 
was weakened, if not destroyed, by the death 
of his father prior to attaining the throne ; and 
all the three, it has been alleged, laboured 
under the disqualification of illegitimacy. 
Circumstances thus conspired to favour the 
pretensions of Meer Cossim, who was, more- 
over, so fortunate as to obtain the support of 
the British Government. The way had been 
opened for the recognition of his claims before 


tho arrival of Mr. Vansittarl. Mr. Holwell 
had for some time been bent upon effecting a' 
change in tho government of Bongal. His 
plans wero communicated to Mr. Vansittnrt!. 
almost as soon as?he arrived ; and all of praise', 
or of blame that belongs to the lntter, in re-‘, 
spect of the transactions that follbwed, rests '■ 
upon his having adopted and carried out tho \ 
plans of liis predecessor. He who had laid 
tho snare was judged the most proper person 
to manngo tho process by which tho prey was 
to ho inveigled within it. Mr. Holwell, not- 
withstanding ho had ceased to bo governor, 
continued to correspond with Meer Cossim. 
Tho latter, indeed, occasionally addressed let- 
ters to Mr. Vansittart ; but the more free and 
confidential revelation of his desires and hopes 
was reserved for Sir. Holwell. A sufficient 
understanding having thus been established, it 
was judged proper that a closer communication 
should take place. The permission of Meer 
Jnffier for Meer Cossim to visit Calcutta was 
obtained, under the pretence of its being neces- 
sary for arranging a plan for the next campaign 
against the emperor, and for effecting a Set- 
tlement of certain accounts. Here, again, 
Mr. Holwell wns the principal actor. At the 
express desire of Meer Cossim, that gentleman 
was deputed to confer with him ; and the 
aspiring candidate for the throne of Meer 
Jaffier opened his views with a degree of can- 
dour which somewhat startled his English 
friend. That he shonld seek to possess himself 
of all the substantial power of the sovereign 
was expected — that he should even claim to 
enjoy the title was not improbable ; but Meer 
Cossim, it appeared, looked to securing his seat 
on the throne by the death of him who then 
occupied it ; and though the British negotiator 
does not appear to have been a very scrupulous 
person, he was not prepared to concur in a 
premeditated assassination. His delicacy as- 
tonished and disconcerted Meer Cossim, who 
expressed his fear that Mr. Holwell was not 
so much his friend as he had supposed. But 
this trifling mishap wns not suffered to inter- 
rupt the progress of the negotiation. Meer 
Cossim had little hope of achieving any part of 
his object but by the assistance of the English ; 
and, after some d^btCte, the basiB of a treaty 
was agreed upon.v^Ieer Cossim was to be in- 
vested with the dewanny, or control of the ex- 
chequer — a most important power. He was, 
further, to exercise all the executive authority; 
but Meer Jaffier was to continue in possession 
of the title of sovereign : all affairs of govern- 
ment were to be transacted in his name and 
under his seal, and a suitable revenue was to 
be allotted for his support. Such were the ar- 
rangements affecting the actual and the nomi- 
nal sovereign. For his own government, Mr. 
Holwell stipulated for the possession of Burd- 
wan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, as means of 
defraying the Company’s charges in maintain 
ing the throne of Bengal. The terms wen 
immediately communicated to the select com- 
mittee, and by them unanimously approved 
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he so pleased, adding that it had never been 
intended to deprive him of it. Tho courtesy 
of tho latter part of this answer is more evident 
than its veracity : Mcer .Tnflier, however, was 
unmoved by it. Aware that Moor Cossim was 
to be put in possession of all actual power, 
Meer .lnllier attached littlo importance to the 
honour of being called a sovereign. With far 
moro spirit than might have beon oxpoctod, 
ho declined tho name when stripped of tho 
authority of a prill co, and asked permission to 
retire to Cnlcutto. Ho set out tho samo 
evening. Meer Cossim was seated on tho 
uiusmul, and tho congratulations tondorod 
him by tbo English authorities wore followed 
by those of the principal natives, ofTored with 
all tho siucority which is commanded l>y suc- 
cess. By tho evening all was perfectly quiet, 
and a stranger might have entered Moor- 
shodalmd without suspecting that tho city had 
that day been the sceno of a revolution. 

Meer Cossim had fully expected that ho was 
to pnrclmso tho dignity of nabob by a liberal 
donation to thoso who bad helped him to 
attain it. This was quito in conformity with 
Oriental precedent ; and tho cxnmplo of Clivo 
nml his associates in tho previous transfer of 
tho government of Bengal had shown that 
Englishmen had no objeation to follow it. On 
the night on which tho articles wore signed, 
Mcer Cossim hnd tendered to Mr, Vansittart 
a paper which, on examination, proved to bo a 
note for the payment of twenty lncs of rupees 
to tbo members of tbo select cominittoo. But 
cither that body happened to bo in tbo mood 
for indulging tho feeling of disinterested 
patriotism, or tho abruptness with which tho 
odor had lioen made gave it, ia their oyos, an 
appearance of indelicacy. They, ono mid all, 
shrunk from tho, polluted paper, and desired 
their president to inform the man whoso gross- 
ness had shocked their moral feelings, that 
-“lio mistook their motives." Tho ohtusoness 
’ Meer Cossim led him to repeat the offer, 
to save him from utter despair, Mr. 
.tart was induced to promise, on tho 
,>f himself nml his coadjutors, that when 
affairs of the country woro settled, nml its 
■nances flourishing, they would accept such 
marks of tlic princo's friendship ns ho might 
lie pleased to bestow. Tho governor took this 
opportunity of soliciting a donation of fivo lncs 
of rupees for the Company, which was promptly 
granted, and applied by the English Govern- 
ment in aid of tho operations against Pondi- 
cherry. The promise which tho pertinacity of 
Meer Cossim had extorted from the committoo 
was faithfully kept ; and although it will he 
an anticipation of tho course of events, it will 
he more convenient to state the manner of its 
fulfilment here than to return to the subject 
when, in the order of time, it would require 
to bn noticed. A few months after the eleva- 
tion i»f Mcer Cossim, Mr. lfohvell consented 
to receive two lacs and seventy thousand 
rupees, Mr. Sunnier two lacs and twenty-four 
thousand rupees, Colonel Cnllinud two lncs, 
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Mr. M'Guiro ono lno and eighty thousand 
rupees and fivo thousand gold raohurs. Mr. 
Gulling Smith, who was secretary to tho com- 
mittoG, had ono lao and thirty-four thousand 
rupees ; and Major Yorko, who commanded 
the dotachmcnt immediately attendant on 
Moor Cossim, lionofitcd to tho like oxtont. 
Mr. Vansittart, as was befitting his station, 
had tho largost sliaro of Moor Cossim’s bounty 
— fivo laos of rupoos woro appropriated to liis 
porsonnl uso. Thoso payments woro to bo de- 
ferred till tbo nabob’s fumneos woro in a con- 
dition to bear thorn. When tlioy became tho 
subject of Parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Sumner 
was questioned ns to tho circumstances of tho 
country at tho tirno when tlioy woro mndo. 
His answor was, that “ it was a matter ho sup- 
posed tho nabob a proper judgo of — a reply 
indicating a most decorouR rospcct for tho 
rights of a Bovoroign prinoo, and a laudable 
dcsiro to avoid nny impertinent interference 
in his affairs. 

Money being tbo solo object of tho revolu- 
tion, Moor Cossim applied himself vigorously 
to tho replenishment of liis treasury. Tho re- 
lations and dependants of fornior prinoos, ns 
woll ns thoso who had nequired wealth by 
ministering to tlioir Measures, wore severely 
pressed. Tlio demands of Moor Cossim woro 
not confined to tlioso enriched by liis immo- 
diato predecessor : tho rotrospoot extended to 
tho reign of Soornj-oo-Dowlali, uud oven to 
that of Aliverdi lvhnn. Tho ninndnto to refund 
reached some who hnd long sinuo renounced 
the dnngorous and uncertain struggle for courtly 
favour, and hnd retired to tlio enjoyment in 
security, ns they supposed, of tho portion of 
wealth which, by tbo uso of means of vnrious 
grades of respectability, tlioy bad boon enabled 
to accumulate. “ In short,” says tho linlivo 
historian, “tbo ndvico of Znidoo, tbo poot, 
* Why oolleotest than not from ovory subject 
a .grain of silvor that thou mayost form a 
treasurer Moor Cossim bad attentively lis- 
tened to and now strictly followed." But bis 
course was not perfectly smooth. Tlio omporor 
was only about fifty miles from Patua. His 
standard offered a rallying point to tlio dis- 
contented zemindars nml potty rajahs, and all 
woro discontented when called upon for pay- 
ment of revenue. It bad beon part of tlio pro- 
jected policy of Mr. Vansittart to make terms 
with tlio omporor, but tho oxeoution of it wns 
interrupted by tlto necessity of immediately 
removing this sourco of iitconvenioncc. Mnjor 
Carimo hnd taken tho conunniid of tho British 
nrmy at Patna on the 1st January. On tlio 
16th ho gnvo bnttlo to that of tho omporor, 
when tlic latter wns entiroly dofeated. Among 
tho prisoners taken woro M. Law and Ills 
remnant of French followers. This success 
prepnred tho way for negotiation. Major 
Canine solicited permission to visit tho em- 
peror in his camp. The overture wns after 
some hesitation accepted, and tho British com- 
mander fmnlly conducted tho emperor to 
Patna. This commencement of friendly in- 
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tcrcourse between the emperor and the Eng- Oriental financiers, were considerably man-ear, 
lish was regarded by MccrCoFsitn with jealous}-, and Mcer Cossim demanded a settlement, 
and on hearing of it he lost no time in proceed- Tito demand was evaded, and Mcer Cossim 
ing to Patna. There he was solemnly invested thereupon formed designs hostile not only to 
by the Emperor with a kholaut, or dress of the power, but to the life of Ram Narrain. 
honour, and acknowledged his confirmation in The resources of tho province of Behar had 
the soubahdarship by undertaking to render suffered greatly from its being tho scene of 
an annual tribute of twenty -four lacs of rn- war; and it has boon questioned whether Ram 
pees from the revenuo of tho three provinces. Narrain was really indebted to tho nabob at 
This ceremony performed, there was nothing all. The presumption, however, lies the other 
which Mcer Cossim so much desired as tho way. If nothing were duo, it could have been 
nbsenco of his loid, and he was soon gratified. Fliown by producing the acoounts; but theso 
The English, though disposed to support tho neither threats nor persuasion could extort, 
emperor, were unable from various causes to The influenco of Mr. M'Guire, chief of the 
favour, him to the extent of their wishes, and English factory at Patna, was employed, but 
his departure was accelerated by an instirrcc- in vain. Ram Nnrrain sometimes promised 
tion in his camp, in which lie would probably the accounts, but when tho timo for their pro- 
liave perished but for the timely interposition duction arrived, none wero forthcoming. Had 
of Major Carnac. IIo marched in the dircc- the nccounts been rendered, and had they beon 
tion of Oude. where he was to be met by tho fair nnd honest, Mcer Cossim might not have 
ruler of that country, who held tho olfico of relaxed in his hostility to Ram Narrain, but 
his vizier. the withholding them clearly put the latter in 

One ground of jealousy nnd dispute between tho wrong; and tho pertinacity with which 
Mecr Cossim nnd the English was thus re- ' his conduct was defended by tho officers who 
moved, but others were not wanting, nnd a 'successively held the chief military command 
demand made by Mcer Cossim upon Ram nt Patna, can only be accounted for by their 
Narrain for a settlement of accounts was a | dislike of tho policy which placed Mcer Cossim 
fertile source of difference, and eventually of on tho throne, nnd their unfriendly feelings 
mbchief. towards thoso by whom it lind been adopted. 

Ram Narrain was a wily Hindoo, who liav- Nothing could bo more unhappy than the 
ing been raised by Alivcrdi Ivhan to the rank stato of feeling which prevailed among the 
of governor of Patna, had contrived to main- different authorities in Bengal. Mr. Vansit- 
tain himself there contrary to tho wishes of tart was naturally disposed to support Mcer 
Mcer Jafficr, who distrusted him. That prince, Cossim, tho nabob of his own creation, but 
on the ground that Ram Nnrrain would put ho was not disinclined to protect Ram Nar- 
faiih in an English promise, but not in his own, rain if ho would comply with the demnnd of 
had solicited Clive to write to him, assuring rendering an nccount. Meer Cossim, however, 
him of the English protection, in order, ns tho was, perhaps from the beginning of the dispute, 
proposer of the scheme did not hesitate to but certninly soon after its commencement^ 
avow, that lie might get possession of his per- bent upon tho destruction of Ram Narrain, 
son nnd cut off his head. Clive answered, and ho offered largo bribes to both Major 
that such a proceeding would not bo consistent Carnac and Colonel Coote to induce them to 
with the customs of tho English ; — that if tho aid his purpose. Thoso officers, however, 
nabob was inclined to resort to nnns to rcduco seem to have detennined not only to protect 
Ram Narrain to obedience, he was rcadv to Ram Nnrrain from injustice nnd violence, but 
assist him ; but that if lie ninde any promises, to uphold him in resisting overy claim upon 
they must bo fulfilled. Meer Jafficr, who him, however just and reasonable. They 
possessed no superabundance of energy, pro- wore consequently involved at once in de- 
ferred a peaceful course, even though shackled putes with the nabob and with the British 
by the disagreeable condition of fidelity to a council, in which the president had a majo- 
promise. Clive accordingly wrote to Ram rity. With the former they were sometimes 
Narrain, telling him that if ho would present on the brink of positive hostility, while the 
himself to the nabob and acknowledge the au- correspondence between them and their offi- 
thority of tho now establishment, he should be cial superiors was disgraced by the most bitter 
continued in the government of Patna, on the and unbecoming altercations. The disputes 
terms under which he had held it from Sooraj- were terminated by the recall of Colonel 
oo-Dowlah. Ram Narrain complied, tendered Coote and Major Carnac to Calcutta : the 
bis submission, and was accordingly confirmed command of the military force which remained 
in his appointment, When the shazada first at Patna was intrusted to Captain Carstairs, 
menaced Patna, Ram Narrain exercised a but its employment was to be entirely at the 
prudent care to stand well with both parties disposal of the chief of the factory. Those 
in the war till he could ascertain which was who had stood between Ram Narrain and 
likely to prove the stronger. At a subsequent ruin being thus removed, Meer Cossim pro- 
period his ambition to display his zeal nnd ceeded to avail himself of an opportunity 
military skill was near producing fatal conse- which he had long coveted. Accounts were 
quences to the cause iu support of which it again demanded, and Ram Narrain haying no 
was indulged. His accounts, like those of most longer any hope from evasioi 
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dered. Tlicy wero unsatisfactory to llio 
nabob; and lind they been perfectly accurate 
mid just they would still lmvo been unsntis- 
fuctory. It was declared that embezzlements 
to n vast amount wero dotooted : tho person 
of Earn Narrain was seized and bis effects 
confiscated. This in tho eyes of Mccr Cossim 
was but nn instalment of justico. Tbo trea- 
surer of tbo culprit and bis banker shared tbo 
fato of tlieir employer. All bis dependents 
wore subjected to nmerccmont, ami thus, ns 
Gbolnum ITossoin observes, " tho nabob no- 
quired a great treasure.” Ar might bo ox- 
pcotud, Enin Nnrrnin was eventually lnur- 
dorud. Such wero somo of tbo fruits of that 
injudicious and unjustifiable policy whioh lind 
trented the sovereignty of Bengal ns a com- 
modity for barter. 

Tho govornor and council bad assorted 
tlieir authority, and Mecr Cossim was in pos- 
session of bis proy ; but ponco was not 
thoroby secured. Fresh sources of dispute 
and disturbnuco nroso boforo tbo former wero 
well dried. Shortly before tbo dopnrttire of 
Clivo, a despatch bad been addressed by tbo 
Calcutta council to tbo Court of Directors^ com- 
plnining in no measured terms of tbo asperity 
with which some part of tbo conduct of that 
council bad boon noticed. By tbo Court tbo de- 
spatch was regarded ns so offensive ns to call for 
the dis missal of all those who lind signed it, and 
orders to that effect wero sent out. In addi- 
tion to Clive, tbo offensive letter was signed 
by Messrs. Holwoll, Ploydoll, Sumner, and 
M’Guiro. Clivo was in England boforo these 
orders wero despatched, and Mr. Holwoll lind 
resigned tho scrvico boforo their arrival in 
India ; thoir only cffoct, thoroforo, was to re- 
move from tbo service, and consequently from 
the council, Messrs. Ploydoll, Sumner, and 
M'Guiro. All these were supporters of Mr. 
VmiMttnrt's policy, and their removal gavo bis 
opponents a majority in council. One con- 
'•queiico of this clinngo (nn *' additional inis- 
'■ tune," Mr. Vansittnrt calls it) was tbo ap- 
.liniment of Mr. Ellis, ono of the most vehe- 
ment of tbo governor’s opponents, to bo chief 
of tbo factory at Patna. IToro bo was not 
long before bo ontored upon a courso of nets 
equally disagrcoablo to tbo nabob and tbo 
English governor. A complaint was preferred 
by a servant of tbo English factory against 
ono of tho nabob’s oflieors, for obstructing 
tbo transit of somo opium duly authorized to 
pass. Tbo' military forco at Patna was to act 
under tbo directions of tbo chief of tbo fac- 
tory, and Sir. Ellis ordered Captain Carstairs 
to seize the porson whoso conduct lmd given 
oflence. But military subordination at that 
time sat lightly, and Captain Carstairs, in- 
stead of obeying tbo order, which, whether 
judicious or not, Mr. Ellis bad nn undoubted 
right to give, contented himself with trans- 
mitting a statement of tho complaint to the 
nabob, accompanied by n request that ho 
would reprimand the offender and release the 
opium. 11 Tho forbearance of Captain Car- 
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stairs," sayR Mr. Vansittnrt, "made no dif- 
ference in Mr. Ellis’s intentions and it was 
not to bo expected tliat it should. The only 
effect likely to bo produced on llio mind of 
Mr. Ellis was to irritate him by tbo obvious 
coutumpt with which bis authority wns threat- 
ened. Captain Carstairs, indeed, not only 
evaded the porformnneo of his own proper 
duty, but in addressing tbo nabob on the 
subject without instructions, trespassed on 
that of Mr. Ellis. Other causes of disputo 
soon occurred. Tho nabob complained of 
tbo conduct of ono of tbo Company’s ser- 
vants in Pnrncnh : Mr. Ellis retorted by 
complaining of those of tbo nabob in tbo 
snmo district. At tbo same timo nn Ar- 
menian in tbo nabob’s service, who bad 
been detected in purchasing some saltpctro, 
of which tbo Company possessed a mono- 
poly, wns seized by Mr. Ellis, and sent in 
irons to Calouttn. Tho council, lmwovor, 
noted with moro forbearance than the Com- 
pany’s representative at Patna ; llioy rc- 
frained from adding to tbo violence which 
lind already been offered, and Bent the Arme- 
nian prisoner back to Patna, with n request 
that the nabob would punish him. Another 
opportunity for tbo exerciso of that power 
which Mr. Ellis was in nowiso indisposed to 
exort, soon occurrod. It wns reported tlmt 
two English deserters lind tnkon refuge in tho 
fort of Monglicor. Mr. Ellis applied to tho 
nabob’s deputy in Patna for nn order to tho 
commander of tbo fort to givo them up, or 
snffor a search to bo mnde for them. Tho 
request not being complied with, Mr. Ellis de- 
spatched a party of Brilisli sepoys to enforce his 
wishes. The sorgennt claiming admittance to 
tbo fort wns answered by a warning to keep out 
of reach of llio guns, or otliorwiso 1m would 
bo fired upon. The party thereupon with- 
drew, but roinnined within eight of tbo fort for 
about throe months. At longth a search wns 
granted. No deserters worn found ; but this 
certainly docs not prove that tbo fort lmr- 
bourod none at tho time when Mr, Ellis re- 
ceived bis information : abundant timo and 
opportunity lind •been afforded for tlieir os- 
enpo. An invalid Frenchman, howovor, who 
imd keen in tbo fort Bomo months, and 
who wns tempted by tbo offer ot rownrd to 
reveal all that lie know on llio subject, de- 
clared that lie lind nevor soon a single Euro- 
pean tlioro. 

‘'Things," says Mr. Vansittnrt, “could not 
stand long upon tbo point to which they wore 
nmv brought. Every word and notion of tlio 
nabob was coitstrliod into a declaration of 
ft design against tho English, nnd particularly 
from tlio chief and council at ‘Patna sugges- 
tions of tlio kind wero froquent; whilst, 
on tlio part of tlio linboli, ovory ordinary 
motion of ours wns represontod to him ill 
such colours ns would most add to bis 
apprehensions of om intending to brenk 
with him." To endeavour to resloro confi- 
dence in tlic mind of tlio nabob, tbo governor 
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proposed a special mission, to lie intrusted to competition could be maintained, it was ob- 
Mr. Hastings. The council consented; but vioux that the ultimate nnd.not very distant 
when his instructions were under console- result of the course taken by the Company’s 
ration, it was proposed to add to them a servants must have been to throw all the 
clause directing him to apply to the nabob trade in the country into their hands, and it 
for payment, for thn u«e of the Company, of was equally obvious that the virtual abolition 
the twenty lacs of rupees offered by him to of both transit duties and monopoly profits, 
the governor and other persons engaged in which must accompany the change, would bo 
concluding the treaty witli him. This was seriously felt in the nabob's treasury. Both 
strenuously resisted by Mr. Vansittarl ; and prince and people, therefore, were interested 
his resistance was reasonable, although the in opposing the claims of the English. The 
interest which he had in the question pro- assertion of those claims on the one side, aud 
eluded his obtaining credit for purity of mo- the resistance offered to them on the other, 
tivc. The proposal for the additional instruc- gave rise to innumerable disputes. Each party 
tion was undoubtedly factious, and its effect accused tho other of resorting 'to violence, 
could scarcely be expected to aid tho object of Tho nabob complained that tho illegal trade 
the mission — conciliation ; hut the private was upheld by the exercise of force — the resi- 
fc clings of the governor’s enemies overcame dents at tho English factories alleged that even 
their sense of public duty, and they sue- the lawful trade of the Company was inter- 
cceded in carrying their motion. rupted by the nabob’s servants — and on both 

The answer of the nabob to the demand was sides there was somo truth. Mr. Vansittart 
sufficiently decisive ; it was contained in n was well disposed to abate these evils, hut he 
written paper delivered by him to Mr. 11ns- possessed no influence with bis council, and 
tings. He said, “By the grace of God I was moreover inclined to regard tho period of 
have completely fulfilled the treaty, and have five or six years, during which tho Company’s 
not in a single instance deviated from it. Yet, servants had been largely engaged in the pri- 
getitlcnien, notwithstanding this treaty you vnto trade, as having given to their claim to 
solemnly made with me, and ratified with "the retain it something of tho force of prescription, 
seal of the Company, you now demand a sum Tlius, powerless in his own government, and 
of money from me which I have never borrowed not fully prepared to exercise power had ho 
of you, nor obliged myself topay, nor have you possessed it, he applied himself to bring about 
in any manner the least claim upon me. 1 n compromise ; and in the liopo of effecting 
owe nobody a single rupee, nor will I pay your this object, he proceeded to Moorshednbad to 
demand." ’ try whether his personal influence with the 

While engaged on this mission, Mr. Hastings nabob were greater than it was among his own 
took occasion to call tho attention of the countrymen. He found tho prince greatly’ in- 
government to certain abuses connected with censed, but not altogether intractable/ and a 
trade, which wero perpetrated under the nu- body of regulations for the government of the 
thority of tho British name and flag. The inland trade w.as agreed upon. The main pro- 
Company had long enjoyed the privilege of vision related to the amount of duty to be 
carrying on tbeir trade clear of customs duty, levied, which was fixed at nine per cent., to 
but this immuuity was welt understood to be bo paid on the first moving of the goods, and 
confined to goods imported or exported by no further demand was to be made either during 
sea ; such, in fact, was the only trade in which tiansit or at the place of sale. Most of the - 
the Company had over engaged. The internal other provisions were directed to the suppres- 
trade of tho country was in the hands of the sion of abuses, tho existence of which could 
natives. The exclusive right of dealing in not bo denied. Had this arrangement been 
some articles was claimed by’ the government, adhered to, it is probable that neither party 
and by being fanned was converted into a would have had much reason for dissatisfac- 
source of revenue. All other articles, in no- tion ; liut by tho cupidity of one of the parties, 
cordnnce with the absurd and vexatious system between whom the governor stood as a medi- 
then universal in tho East, wero subjected to ator, and the precipitancy of the other, the 
duties levied at various stations, so that goods good effects which its author had anticipated 
could scarcely bo removed at all without ren- were frustrated. It had been agreed to postpone 
dering their owner liable to make some payment tho publication of the regulations till after the 
to the state, and could not bo transferred to arrival of Mr. Vansittart at Calcutta, when 
any considerable distance without subjecting copies of them were to be transmitted from 
him to many such payments. Tho influence the council to tho different factories, accom- 
ncquired by the English from the revolution panied by the orders of the nabob, with which 
in Bengal encouraged the servants of the the governor was furnished. Slow as for the 
Company to enter on their private account most part is the progress of business in the 
into the internal, or what was called the East, the prospect of pecuniary advantage 
country trade. At first, they appear to have sometimes quickens it wonderfully. The tardy 
paid duties, but before long they claimed tho process by which the regulations were to be 
privilege of carrying on their trade fr,ee. As carried into effect accorded not with Meer 
between traders burdened with the payment Cossira’s impatience to realize the gratifying 
of heavy duties and those who paid none, no vision of a nine per cent, duty, and he resolved 
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to anticipate tlio proponed communication from 
Calcutta. Scarcely lind Mr. Vnnsittart loft 
liim, when lie despatched to all parts of tho 
country copies of that gentleman's loiter em- 
bodying tho proposed regulations ; tho nabob’s 
officers wore ordered to net upon them, and all 
English gomnstalis or ngents who rofused obc- 
dionco wore to bo turned out of tho country. 
Tho regulations hoing rocoivcd nt Dacca, tho 
council of tho English fnotory thoro lost no 
timo in transmitting them to Calcutta with a 
lettor of remonstrance ngninst tho now plnn. 
This missivo found tho minds of tho council 
woll propnred to insure its oflbol. Tlioy had 
previously informed tlioir president that tho 
subject required consideration, and that they 
had consequently ordered his communication 
to Ho on tho table till his return. Tho news 
from Dacca converted dogged discontent into 
nalivo hostility. Tho council forthwith re- 
solved that tlioir president, in concluding the 
agreement with Meor Cossim, had assumed a 
right to which ho wns not entitled ; that tho 
regulations wero dishonourable to Englishmen, 
and tondod to tlio. destruction of nil public and 
private trndo ; that the president’s conduct in 
noting independently of tlio council wns nn 
nbsoluto breach of tlioir privileges ; that the 
regulations should bo resisted ; and that tho 
absent members of council — excepting such ns 
woro nt an inconvoniont distance — should ho 
immediately called to Calcutta, that the whale 
might bo consulted on a matter of such “ high 
consequence."— for thus did they characterize 
a measure which tho chief and council of tho 
fnotory of Dacca had represented as affecting 
'•all "their "privileges," all their “fortunes 
and futuro prospects.” 

In this spirit did Mr. Vnnsittart’s colleagues 
meet his views of accommodation. Whether 
or not ho wns empowered to make a final 
arrangement is a point which seems not to 
. have boon clear oven to himself ; but it is quito 
certain that tho motives of his European 
i>poncntB woro entitled to no respect, ana for 
■ hasty and ill-judgod enforcement of tho 
gelations by tho nabob ho was in no way 
accountable, that step having beon taken in 
violation of a positive agreement. Tho spirit 
in which it was followed was calculated to add 
to tho existing troubles nnd embarrassments, 
and as an amicablo arrangement wns previously 
a matterof grcntdiffioulty, it nowbecamealmost 
hopeless. “Tho views of the violent party in 
Calcutta,” says Mr. Vnnsittart, “were but too 
well seconded by many of tho uabob’s officors.” 
Armod ns they woro with their master’s autho- 
rity, and, ns thoy supposed, with that of the Eng- 
lish governor, thoy not only executed tlioir du- 
ties in the most offensive mnnnor, hut proceeded 
to uso their newly-acquired power for other 
purposes than tlio protection of tho revenue. 
Theso abuses gave riso to fresh complnintR 
from the fnctoncs — complaints tho moro diffi- 
cult for tho president to deal with beenuso 
they had some foundation in justioo. In this 
stnto of things the resolution of tho council 
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for convening a full board wns carried into 
effect. The number assembled (including two 
militniy officers, whose right to attend, except 
on tho discussion of military questions, tlio 
president disputed) was twclvo. Excepting 
the president nnd Mr. Hastings, all wero of 
opinion thnl tho Company nnd its servants 
had a right to carry on the inland trade duty 
free, but some indulged n spirit of liberal con- 
cession so far as to bo willing to pay n trifling 
duty on certain articles. Finnlly, it wns deter- 
mined that salt only should bo subjected to 
duty, nnd that tho amount should ho two nnd 
a half por cent. Tho resolutions of the board 
on this subject, with others subsequently 
passed for rcgulnting tho conduct of tho go- 
mnstnhs, woro conveyed to tho nabob in a 
letter from tho governor; but somo of his 
anomies insisted upon tho insertion of a para- 
graph, explaining to tho nabob that tho au- 
thority of tho English government wns vested 
in the ontiro council, nnd thnt the governor 
on such occasions was only tho channel of 
making known thoir will. As a further nn- 
noynneo to the governor, it wns proposed also 
to demand from tho nabob tho return of Mr. 
Vnnsittart’s loftcr assenting to tlio former 
rogulntions for the privnto trndo. Both points 
wero carried. 

Meor Cossim, anxious to ndom his newly 
acquired crown with tho wreaths of conquest, 
had engaged in nn expedition ngninst Nepaul, 
but his success wns nntuqunl to his confidence, 
nnd in plnco of gaining, ns ho hnd hoped, both 
glory nnd wealth, ho returned under the shnmo 
of defent. Almost tho first nows that greeted 
him was that of tho members of council being 
summoned from tho outlying factories to tnko 
part in tho consultations nt Calcutta ; and ho 
seems to have inforred from this unusual pro- 
ceeding, that it was in contemplation to mnko 
provision for his immediate descent from tlio 
throno. Ho next lenrned that liis ordors for 
carrying into effect Mr. Vnnsittart’s regula- 
tions woro disregarded at tho English factories, 
and that until ordors from tlio council wore 
givon, obedience would not bo yielded. Ho 
complained heavily of these grievances in 
various letters addressed to Mr. Vnnsittart, 
nnd liis complaint led to the extraordinary 
determination of the board to enlighten him 
on the oxtont of thoir powers in relation to 
tlioso of the governor. MVliilo affairs wero in 
this unsettled state, sorious affrays took place 
at Dacca nnd other places. Tho council of 
Patna employed a military force in the dofenco 
of thoir trade, nnd made one of tho nabob's col- 
lectors prisonor. Tho nabob despatched a 
body of horso to release him, hut arriving too 
Into to oflnat thoir object, thoy attacked n 
party of British sepoys in ohargo of some snlt- 
potro at Tngdporo, killed four nnd mnda pri- 
soners of tho rest, with tho Company’s 
gomnstnh. Tlio nabob, hpwevor, feared to 
countenance this movement, and after repri- 
manding tho gomaslah ho dismissed all tho 
prisoners. Wearied with a contest which ho 
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raw little prospect of terminating with any 
degree of satisfaction, lie* now resolved to put 
in execution a plan which he had previously 
threatened to adopt. He ordered the collec- 
tion of all customs duties to cease. 

Before the n at mb’s decision was known nt 
Calcutta, it lmd been resolved that a deputa- 
tion should be despatched to explain in per- 
sonal conference the views of the council, nnd 
endeavour to prevail upon the nabob to adopt 
tliem. Mr. Amyatt tendered his services, 
which wero accepted, and nt Ids request Mr. 
Hay was associated with him. The nabob 
showed some disinclination to receive them, 
and observed in n letter to tbo governor, that 
if tlic business of Mr. Amyatt wns to disputo 
about customs, ho had better not come, ns the 
point -wa« already settled by the abolition of 
those duties. But as this was a mode of set- 
tlement very distasteful to the majority of the 
council, it was determined, nevertheless, that 
the deputation should proceed ; and nn addi- 
tion wns made to their instructions, requiring 
them to demand the revocation of the obnoxi- 
ous immunity. Tlio result of their earlier 
interviews witli the nabob seems to have been 
n hope that ho would yield to their demands : 
but lie had no sucli intention ;'nnd nn oppor- 
tunity soon offered for manifesting his real 
feelings. Some boats laden witli arms for the 
British troops at I’atnn were stopped nt Mong- 
liccr by the nabob’s guards. Messrs. Amyatt 
nnd Hay demanded their release, hut the 
nabob refused, unless the British force assem- 
bled at Patna were withdrawn, or that Mr. 
Ellis were removed from the office of chief of 
the factory there, nnd his place supplied either 
by Mr. Amyatt, Mr. M'Guire, or Mr. Hast- 
ings. While demanding the removal of the 
troops from Patna, the nabob was taking 
measures to diminish their number by holding 
out to the men inducements to desert. Acts 
of positive hostility followed ; and tlioro being 
no longer any doubt as to the course which 
events would take, the presidency began in 
earnest to make preparations for war. Messrs. 
Amyatt nnd Hay demanded their dismissal 
from the nabob. It was accorded to the 
former, but Mr. Hay was detnined as a host- 
age for tlic safety of somo agents of the nabob, 
wiio wero in confinement at Calcutta. These 
events gave opportunity for tlio commence- 
ment of hostilities at Patna. Mr. Ellis, the 
chief of tlio English factory tlioro, wns not 
indisposed to the work, nor was lie without 
provocation to enter upon it. The immediate 
result of a sudden attack upon the city placed 
it in tho possession of the English ; but unnble 
to maintain tho advantage which they lind 
gained, they wero driven, not only from the 
city, but from their own factory ; and failing 
to make their escape, were all either destroyed 
or mado prisoners. Mr. Ainyatt, too, was 
intercepted in his way from Moorshedabnd to 
Cossimbnzar, and with all his companions 
murdered in cold blood. 

When it became evident that hostilities 


with Meer Cossim could not long be deferred, 
tlio question, who should occupy tho throne, 
naturally presented itself. With regard to 
tlic feelings which actuated tho mnjority of 
tlio council, it will excite no surprise to find 
that they determined on the restoration of 
Meer .Tnffier, nnd on the 7th July, 17C3, a 
proclamation issued under tho seal of theEnst- 
India Company declared that personnge once 
more sovereign of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
and invited all persons within those countries 
to repair to his standard and maintain his 
claims. The act of the bamo authority only 
three years before was thus nullified, and all 
that had been done for tlio support of the pre- 
tensions of Meer Cossim rendered unavailing. 
Tiie president offered no opposition to the 
will of tlio majority. He consented to sign 
the proclamation nnd all other public deeds, 
with a reservation, that he did' not mean 
thereby to “prejudice his former declarations 
nnd opinions." Ho could scarcely, however, 
look back to thoso declarations and opinions 
witli much confidence in tlio expediency of 
tho former, or tho justness of the latter ; he 
could scarcely refer to them without some 
feelings of regret, unless tho consolation 
afforded by tlio five lacs of rupees which they 
lind procured him was sufficient to banish nil 
unpleasant recollections. 

When tlio proclamation restoring Meer 
Jaifier wns issued, tho terms upon which his 
restoration wns to be effected were not settled. 
It was possible, therefore, that the governor 
and council might have lmd occasion to recall 
tlic act by which they lmd acknowledged him 
as sovereign, anil transfer the throne to another. 
Somo differences occurred in the arrangement, 
but they were slight, nnd the council were not 
indisposed to yield to tlio now nabob in slight 
matters, seeing that ho yielded to them in 
somo points which they regarded as of the 
highest importance — tho native traders were 
ngnin to bo subjected to duties, while the ser- 
vants of tbo Company wero to carry on trade 
duty free, with tho exception of two and a 
half per cent, upon salt. Thus, whatever 
might be tlio situation of the settled inhabitants 
of tbe country, those who sojourned among 
them for a brief period, for the purpose of 
amassing ns much wealth nnd with as much 
speed as possible, had reason to rejoice. In 
addition to the important provisions respecting 
the inland trade, the treaty .with Meer Jaffier 
confirmed to tho English the possession of 
Burdwan, Midnnpore, and Chittagong. The 
restored nabob also agreed to maintain twelve 
thousand horse and twelve thousand foot, and 
more in case of emergency ; to receive an 
English resident ; to enforce within his domi- 
nions tho receipt of the coinage of Calcutta 
without batta, or allowance ; to give thirty lacs 
of rupees to defray the expenses and losses of 
the Company from the war and from the sus- 
pension of their investment (a measure which 
lmd become necessary by the failure of their 
funds) ; to reimburse the losses of private 
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persons duly proved before tho governor and 1 putting to dentil several prisoners of distinc- 
council to renew bis former treaty with the tion, some of them his own relations, of whose 
Dutch, which limited their power of erecting fidelity he did not feel entirely satisfied, 
fortifications and raising troops, and to re- Among them was the unfortunate Rani Nar- 
strain the French, should they ever appear rain, a victim to his own avarice and the un- 
again in the country, from erecting fortifica- happy divisions m the British Government, 
lions, maintaining forces, holding lands, or It is said that he was drowned with a bag of 
undertaking the management of land rents. sand fastened round his neck. On the way to 
The treaty being sinned, Meer .Taffier left Patna, to which place he was returning, Meer 
Calcutta on the 11th July to join the British Cossim further gratified his disposition for 
force which had been put in motion to effect blood bv putting to death the two bankers, 
his restoration to the throne. It was com- Seit, whom he had sometime before compelled 
manded by Major Williams, a king’s officer, to attend him, lest they should give assistance 
On the 19th, an engagement took place, which to the English. Their bodies were exposed, 
terminated in favour of the English, and com- under the care of a guard of sepoys, to the 
pelled the enemy to abandon the fort of Kut- voracity of beasts and birds of prey, that they 
wal. On the 24th, the British force stormed might not he disposed of in conformity with 
the lines of Mootejil, and thus obtained pos- the practice of their country ; and on the 
session of Moorshedabad and about fifty pieces advance of the English army their bones were 
of cannon. Pursuing their victorious course, found secreted in an apartment of a house, 
the English, on the 2nd August, crossed a Mongheer was regularly attacked, and, after 
ravine in the face of the enemy, who waited a practicable breach had been made, capitulated 
for them on the plain of Geriab, near Sootee. to the English. The news of this reached 
Here a general engagement took place. The Meer Cossim at Patna, and inflamed him to 
battle was obstinately fought, and for a time sueh a pitch of fury, that he resolved on the 
victory seemed to oscillate between the com- perpetration of an act of wholesale slaughter, 
batants. At one period the enemy had sue- exceeding in enormity even the atrocities of 
ceeded in breaking part of the British line, the Black Hole. While the English army 
and taking possession of some of their cannon ; were on their march towards Mongheer, he 
but the advantage was soon recovered, and, addressed a letter to Major Adams, threaten- 
after a desperate conflict of four hours, the ing to put to death his European prisoners, 
precipitate flight of the enemy transferred to and concluding thus: “Exult not upon the 
the English possesion of all their cannon, and success which yon have gained, merely by 
of one hundred and fifty boats laden with treachery and night assaults in two or three 
grain. The defeated arznyfled to Outahnulla, places, over a few jemadars sent by me. By 
a fort situate between a chain of Mils and the the will of God you shall see in what manner 
river, and defended by an intrenchment, on this shall be revenged and retaliated.” He 
which were mounted a hundred pieces of was threatened with the utmost vengeance of 
cannon. The ditch was deep, about fifty or the British nation if the prisoners sustained 
sixty feet wide, and full of water. The ground harm; but neither the desperate gnilt of the 
in front was swampy, and there was no ap- act which was meditated, nor the fearful con- 
parent mode of approach but on the bank of seqnenceswhichmightfollomtoitsperpetrator, 
the river where the ground was dry for about deterred Meer Cossim from giving orders for 
a hundred yards ; upon this spot the English its execution. He found a fit instrument in a 
'*• commenced approaches and batteries, but the renegade European named Sumroo. The pri- 
’orign was only to deceive the enemy, and soners were of course unarmed, and in onler 
-air off their attention from the point which that this murder might be accomplished with 
was seriously menaced. On the 5th Septem- the greater facility, a previous search W3S 
bar, while the enemy were amused by a false instituted for knives and forks, which were 
attack on the bank of the river, the real attack seized and sent away. 

was made at the foot of the hills, and after an The 3rd of October was the day of slaughter, 

obstinate resistance on the part of the enemy. Some of the victims were surrounded and fired 
attended by great slaughter, the English ob- upon ; others were cut to pieces by the swords 
tained possession of the fort and cannon. It of che soldiers employed in the dreadful work, 
was said, that Meer Cossim had sixty thousand It is said that they made all the resistance in 
men in arms within the intrenchment. The their power by throwing bottles and stones at 
English force, Europeans and sepoys, did not their murderers. Among the murdered was 
exceed three thousand. Mr. Ellis, whose impatience for hostilities had 

The victorious army advanced to Mongheer. been so conspicuously displayed, and Mr. Hay, 
This place Meer Cossim had made his capital, who had accompanied Mr. Amyatt on the mis- 
and had strengthened it as far as rime and sion from the English Government to Meer 
circumstances would permit ; but, as he had Cossim. One Englishman only was excepted 
no inclination to sustain a siege in person, be from the sentence of general massacre. He 
quitted it on the approach of the English, was a surgeon, namedl'nllarton, and the value 
leaving a garrison for its defence. He had of his professional knowledge probably was 
previously signalized his temporary residence the cause of his preservation. The English 
there by a characteristic act of cruelty, in prisoners in other places shared the fate of 
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t1io»c nt Patna. Mr. Fullarlon, notwithstand- 
ing the favour which had been shown him, 
fueling foine misgivings a* to his own security, 
succeeded in effecting his escape about three 
weeks after the slaughter of his companions. 
It is said that the total number of Englishmen 
murdered in various places nmounlcd to two 
hundred. 

Patna, where iho principal scene of this 
tragedy had been acted, was soon to pass out 
of the linnds of the miscreant by whom it had 
been thus polluted. On the Cth of November 
it was taken by storm, nnd fnm this period 
the fortune of Meer Cossim was decided. His 
army was pursued by that of the English to 
the banks of tlic Caramnassa, which river lie 
crossed to seek refuge in the territories of tho 
sotibalular of Oude, with whom lie had pre- 
viously concluded n treaty. 

This campaign was most honourable to the 
British force and to those by whom it was 
comtnnndcd. Their numbers would bear no 
comparison with those of tho army of Mcer 
Cossim, which a military witness declared to 
he better appointed and butter disciplined 
than any he had seen in India before. Meer 
Cossim, though possessed of littlo military 
talent and less courage, had been very anxious 
to improve his army by the introduction of 
European discipline, and ho lind to a consi- 
derable extent succeeded. 

When Meer Co ss im crossed the Caramnassa, 
thc‘{:lin>eror~ n7uT ~ itiu v izie r _wc rc-iiucauin at 
'aUlahabadr^'I'IiithtmicTugilivc proceeded^ 
aUd’SVas honoured with a most gracious recep- 
tion ; hut the desire of Mcer Cossim that the 
vizier should march against tho English was 
evaded, on the ground that he was about to 
employ his army in reducing to obedience 
some refractory dependants in Bundlecund, 
who had refused payment of revenue ; Mcer 
Cossim offered to undertake tho task, and his 
services being accepted, lie performed the duty 
entirely to the satisfaction of tho vizier, who 
on liis return to the camp agreed at onco to 
march into Bclitir in support of tlio claims of 
the exiled nabob. The English authorities 
lind been led, by communications from both 
the vizier and his master tho emperor, to be- 
lieve that Mcer Cossim would bo surrendered, 
or at least stripped of his wealth and power ; 
hut in case of the failuro of this expectation, 
Major Carnae (who had succeeded to tho com- 
mand of the army) was instructed to advance 
his army to the batiks of tho Caramnassa to 
oppose the entrance of tho enemy into the 
country. Unhappily tho services of the army 
could not be depended upon. A spirit of dis- 
affection lind widely spread ; some of the 
troops went off to the enemy’s camp, and the 
fidelity of those who remained was very doubt- 
ful. Tho mutiny was incited and kept alive 
principally by a body of French troops, which, 
in the exercise of a very questionable policy, 
had been taken iato the English service.' The 
alleged object of the movement was to obtain 
a donation in recompense of the extraordinary 


labours to which tho troops had been subjected, 
but the distribution of money only partially 
allayed tho discontent. The prevalence of this 
feeling in tho army, the scarcity of provisions, 
and the disinclination of Mcer .Taflier to com- 
mence hostilities, all tended to compel the 
British commander to confine himself to acting 
on tho defensive, instead ofadopting the bolder 
lino which was repeatedly pressed upon him 
from Calcutta. On the enemy’s approach an 
ndvnnce had been resolved upon, but it was 
subsequently found necessary to retire upon 
Pntnn. There, early in tho morning of the 
1.1th May, the British force was attacked. 
Tho conflict Instcd till sunset, when tlio enemy 
wns compelled to retire. Overtures for accom- 
modation were at this time made both by the 
emperor and tho vizier, but the English au- 
thorities insisted, with great propriety, upon 
tlio delivery of Mcer Cossim, tho ruffian 
Suniroo, and tho English deserters who had 
fled to tho enemy ; nnd on the other hand, the 
vizier proposed to diminish tlio territory of 
Mcer Jafficr, by severing from it tho province 
of Bchar. Nothing resulted from these at- 
tempts, real or pretended, nt negotiation ; and 
Into in tlio month of .Tunc the enemy returned 
into Oude, n movement accelerated hy a de- 
monstration made hy Major Carnae of carrying 
hostilities beyond the frontier. 

In the action on tho 13tli May tho British 
troops had behaved most creditably, and from 
tiiis the council at Calcutta inferred that there 
“■ns no reason to apprehend any return of in- 
subordination. Mnjor Camac's opinion was 
less favourable ; nnd as bis opportunities of 
observation were better, this circuinstanco 
might linvo shielded an officer of his expe- 
rienced character from the censure with which 
ho wns visited by the council for not entering 
upon n more adventurous course than he 
thought fit to pursue. The name of Major 
Carnae wns not unknown in Indian warfare, 
nnd thoso under whom lie served must have 
been awnre that ho wns not a man likely to 
evade encountering the enemy without good 
cause. Ho had avowed his opinion that the 
army under his command, “ if stanch, was 
a full match for tho enemy but he had added 
an expression of his fear, that the open display 
of disaffection had only been kept down by the 
fear of punishment nnd tho want of opportu- 
nity; nnd that numerous desertions would 
have taken place had not desertion been ren- 
dered exceedingly difficult by “the position he 
had taken, and the good look-out that was 
kept.” While he held the command solitary 
instances of insubordination were not of un- 
frequent occurrejice ; and his successor. Major 
Munro, found the army, on his arrival to as- 
sume the command, in a state which, in his 
judgment, called for the infliction of punish- 
ment, extensive; summary, and severe. The 
latter officer, who was in the king's service, 
had, been called from Bombay with as many 
troops, both king’s and Company'sgMqpreuld 
he spared from that presidency, ' 
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of the alarm created by the invasion from 
Oude. Arriving at Calcutta, he lost no time 
in proceeding with the troops which had ac- 
companied him to Patna. The army previ- 
ously assembled there, Europeans and sepoys, 
■were in a state of mutiny. Desertions were 
frequent, and tlie mutineers soon went to the 
extent of threatening to carry off their officers 
and deliver them up to the enemy. Not only 
did they clamour for payment of a donation 
alleged to have been promised by the nabob, 
but an augmentation of pay was demanded ; 
and the entire force of the British which had 
been assembled in the neighbourhood of Patna 
seemed on the point of breaking up. Such 
being the situation of the army, Major Munro, 
to use his own words, “determined to en- 
deavour to conquer that mutinous disposition 
in them before” he “ would attempt to con- 
quer the enemy.” In the spirit of this deter- 
mination, he proceeded with a detachment 
and four field-pieces to one of the cantonments 
at a short distance from Patna. On the day 
of his arrival a battalion of sepoys marched 
off with their arms and accoutrements to join 
the enemy. A party, consisting of a hundred 
Europeans and a battalion of sepoys, whose 
officers reported that they might be depended 
upon, was despatched with two field-pieces in 
pursuit of the deserters. They came up with 
them in the night, surprised them while asleep, 
made them prisoners, and marched them back 
to the cantonment. The officer commanding 
the detachment sent forward an express, an- 
nouncing the precise hour at which his arrival 
with the prisoners might be expected, and 
Major Munro was prepared to receive them 
with the troops under arms. He immediately 
ordered their officers to pick out from the de- 
serters fifty of those who bore the worst 
character, and who were likely to bnve been 
authors of tlie movement, or chief actors in it. 
This being done, a further selection of the 
twenty-four reputed to be the worst men in 
the fifty was made, and these were immediately 
placed upon trial before a field coprt-mnrtial 
composed of native officers assembled on the 
spot. They were found guilty of mutiny and 
desertion, and sentenced to suffer death, the 
mode of carrying the sentence into effect being 
left to the direction of the commander-in-chief 
He ordered them forthwith to be bound to the 
guns, and blown away. The order was no 
sooner made known than four grenadiers re- 
presented, that as they had always enjoyed the 
post of honour, they were entitled to suffer 
first. Their desire was complied with, the 
four men bound to the guns were released, the 
grenadiers fastened in their, places and exe- 
cuted. The officers of the native troops in the 
field then informed the major that tho sepoys 
were resolved not to permit any more mon to 
suffer. He immediately directed the four field- 

i iieccs to be loaded with grape-shot, and the 
■Europeans to be drawn up with the guns in 
intervals between them. Tire officers who 
had made the communication were commanded 
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to return to the heads of their battalions, and- 
the men were ordered to ground their arms 
under pain of being fired upon in case of dis- 
obedience or attempt at flight. The order was 
complied with — sixteen more of the offenders 
were blown away, and the remaining four 
carried to another cantonment where consi- 
derable desertion had taken place, there to 
suffer in like manner. From this time mutiny 
and desertion were at an end. Such measures 
can ODly be justified by strong necessity, and 
though it is impossible to regard them without 
a feeling of horror, we must not, under the 
indulgence of such a feeling, forget the para- 
mount necessity of upholding military loyalty 
and subordination, and the direful mischief of 
which an insurgent army might be the cause. 

The army being once more in a state in 
which it might be trusted to meet an enemy. 
Major Munro prepared to take 4 the field as 
early as possible after the rains; the 15th 
September was fixed for the rendezvous of the 
troops from the different cantonments. Before 
the nrmy was put in motion, intelligence was 
received that the enemy had advanced several 
parties of horse, and thrown up some breast- 
work on the banks of the Soane to impede the 
passage of the English. To remove this ob- 
stacle, Major Champion was despatched with a 
detachment and four field-pieces to cross the 
river some miles below the place where the 
main body were to pass, and advance on the 
opposite bank for the purpose of dislodging 
the enemy and covering the lauding of the 
British troops. It was important that Major 
Champion should arrive on one side of the 
river at the same time that the main body 
reached the other. The movements of both 
parts of the British force were regulated with 
a view to secure this — and with so' much pre- 
cision were they executed, that Major Cham- 
pion’s detachment began to fire on the enemy 
at the moment when the van of Major Munro’s 
army appeared on the opposite bank. The 
enemy was soon dislodged — the English force 
was thus enabled to cross the river without 
molestation, and in four hours the operation 
was completed. Major Munro then continued 
his march towards Buxar, where the enemy 
lay. On the 22nd October he arrived there, 
and encamped just beyond the range of the 
enemy’s shot. He found them intrenched with 
the Ganges on their left and the village of 
Buxar in their rear. Tlie first intention of 
Major Munro was to attack them before day- 
break on the morning after his arrival. Some . 
spies were sent out to ascertain in what part 
of their encampment the force of their artil- 
lery lay, where the tents of the vizier and 
Meer Cossim stood, and whether the British 
artillery could be brought to bear on tho 
enemy’s right. Major Munro being resolved to 
avoid attacking them on their left, in order, 
said he, “ that we might have a better chnnco 
to drive them into tho Ganges than they should 
us." Midnight arrived without bringing back 
the spies. The British commander concluded 
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that they lintl Wien into the hands of the 
enemy, nnd he resolved to postpone the attack 
till the following morning. As the day hrokc, 
two of tlio spies returned, nml reported that 
the enemy had been under arms nil night, that 
they had been moving their artillery, and that 
the women and treasure had been sent away. 
A rrew nwVancc took place, and many of the 
enemy’s troops were perceived under arms, 
hut not beyond the intrenebmonts ; and it was 
the opinion of Major Munro and all the officers 
who accompanied him, that the bustle appar- 
ent in the enemy’s camp was a feint. “In 
this belief,” said tbo major, “I returned to 
our camp, wishing they would como out and 
attack us, for our army was encamped in order 
of battle.” llis wish was gratified. At eight 
o’clock the field-officer of the day announced 
that the enemy’s right was in motion, and that 
he was confident that they wero seriously re- 
solved on making an attack. The drums were 
immediately ordered to beat to arms, tho troops 
advanced from their encampment, and in n few 
minutes wero ready to receive the approaching 
enemy. The action commenced at nine and 
raged till twelve, when tho enemy gave way. 
They retired, however, leisurely, blowing up 
several tumbrils and three large magazines of 
owdor as they went off. Tho British army 
roko into columns to pursue; but pursuit 
was frustrated liy the vizier sacrificing part of 
his army to preserve tho remainder. Two 
miles from tho field of battle was a rivulet, 
over which a bridge of boats had been con- 
structed. This tho enemy destroyed before 
tbeir rear had passed over ; and through this 
act about two thousand of them were drowned 
or otherwise lost. Destructive ns was this 
proceeding, it was, says Major Munro, " tho 
best piece of generalship Shoojah-ad-Dowiah 
showed that day ; because, if I had crossed the 
rivulet with tho army, I would either have 
taken or drowned his whole army in tho Ca- 
ramnassa, and como up with his treasuro and 
jewels, and Cossiin Ali Khan’s jewels, which, 
I wns informed, amounted to between two and 
three millions." 

The British force engaged in this memorable 
battle consisted of eight hundred nnd fifty-seven 
Europeans, five thousand two hundred nnd 
ninety-seven sepoys, nnd nine hundred nnd 
eighteen native cavalry, making n total of seven 
thousand and seventy-two men. They bad a 
train of artilleiy of twenty field-pieces. Tho 
force of tho enemy, according to some reports, 
amounted to sixty thousand men, and the 
lowest estimate fixes it at forty thousand. Of 
this vast numbor two thousand wero left dead 
upon tho field of battle, exclusive of those who 
perished from the destruction of the bridge ; 
tho enemy also lost one hundred and thirty- 
three pieces of cannon of various sizes. The 
loss of tho English in killed and wounded was 
severe, amounting to no less than eight hun- 
dred and forty-seven. The situation of the 
wounded enemy was pitiable, but they received 
all the attention which it wns iu the power of 
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the victors to afford. Surgical assistance could 
not 1)0 rendered, for all that was available was 
insufficient to meet the wants of the wounded 
of the English army ; but for fivo successive 
dnys the field was traversed in search of tlioso 
in whom life wns not extinct, and rice and 
water bestowed on all who would receive it. 
To ensure tho due discharge of this liumniie 
provision, it was personally superintended by 
the commander-in-chief, who thus shewed that, 
although when circumstances required severity 
he would not shrink from its exercise, he was 
not less prompt in executing tho gentlo offices 
of charity than in enforcing obedience to the 
demands of militaiy law. 

On tho day after tho battle the emperor ad- 
dressed a letter to Major Munro, congratu- 
lating him on tho victoiy which he had gained 
over tho vizier — by whom the emperor alleged 
ho had been treated ns a prisoner — soliciting 
tiie protection of tho English, and adding, that 
though he had been in camp with the vizier, ho 
had left him on the night before the battle. 
Tho British army remained several days at 
Iluxnr, making provision for tho wounded and 
burying tho dead. Major Munro then marched 
in tho direction of Benares. Tho emperor 
marched with his guards in the same direction, 
and every night pitched his tent within a very 
short distance of the British encampment. 
Subsequently to tho transmission of the letter, 
tho Emperor had sought an interview with 
Major Munro, in which he renewed his request 
for British protection, nnd offered to bestow in 
return the dominions of Shoojah-nd-Dowlah, 
or any thing else which tho British govern- 
ment might ploaso to demand. Major Munro 
had referred the subject to those under whom 
ho was acting, nnd declined giving any coun- 
tenance to tho emperor's wishes until author- 
ized by instructions from Calcutta. At length 
instructions nrrived. They were favourable 
to the emperor, and lie wns thenceforward 
regarded as under British protection. 

The emperor was not tho only person who 
hnd reason to complain of the friendship of 
Shoojah-nd-Dowlah. Mcer Cossim had be- 
come anxious to enjoy his alliance at a greater 
distance, and in the hope of escaping had pro- 
posed to depart for a season under pretence of 
collecting revenue. The wary vizier was not 
to be thus deceived. Suspecting that the real 
purpose of the proposed expedition was not 
that which was professed, he objected to its 
being undertaken, and Meer Cossim was com- 
pelled to submit. But though the vizier thus 
refused to allow his friend an opportunity of 
collecting his revenues, he was not disposed 
to forget that Meer Cossim had purchased his 
alliance by an engagement to pay a monthly 
subsidy. Payment was demanded, but Meer 
Cossiin pleaded his inability to comply. . The 
vizier then called to bi3 aid the name • of his 
master the emperor, who, he affirmed, was 
pressing for the Bengal tribute, aud that if it 
were not forthwith paid, the effects of Meer 
Cossim would be seized by the imperial 
H 
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officers. Meer Cossim, as "was natural, 
besought the friendly offices of the vizier to 
avert this extremity ; hut the vizier declared 
that he could not interfere, and that the 
accounts must be settled with the emperor. 
Meer Cossim felt, or affected to be in despair ; 
and to shame the vizier into greater conside- 
ration, be relinquished the state which he had 
been accustomed to maintain, and assumed 
the mortified habit and bearing of a devotee. 
The vizier, hearing of the change, appeared 
greatly shocked ; he lost no time in visiting the 
desponding prince, and by repeated assurances 
of the undiminished warmth and sincerity of 
his friendship, at length induced him to aban- 
don the dress and deportment by which his 
feelings of disappointment and dejection were 
expressed, and reassume his princely habili- 
ments and mode of life. But Meer Cossim 
had yet to gain further experience of the 
character of his friend. His troops became 
clamorous for their pay, and surrounded the 
tent of their master, demanding a settlement. 
Meer Cossim was unprepared with the ordi- 
nary silver currency of the country ; and to 
appease them he was obliged to have recourse 
to a cherished hoard of gold. This, however, 
was not a process to be repeated, and to avoid 
the necessity of again resorting to it, Meer 
Cossim resolved to get rid of an army which 
he was no longer able to pay without trench- 
ing upon resources that were reserved for the 
laBt pressure of extremity. The riotous troops 
were headed by Snmroo, the wretch who had 
been the willing instrument of executing the 
murderous orders of the Nabob at Patna. To 
bim Meer Cossim communicated bis intention 
of dispensing with the services of the force 
which he had commanded, and he requested 
that the cannon, as well as the arms and ac- 
coutrements of the men, might he returned to 
one of bis officers. Sumroo was not prepared 
to recognize the justness of the demand ; ho 
had a strong opinion of the right of posses- 
•«. He answered that the articles belonged 
thoso who had them in their keeping, 
•'d ids practice illustrated his principle. 
Ho immediately tendered the services of him- 
Folf and his battalions to the vizier, by whom 
tlic-y were most gracionsly accepted. Such an 
accession to tlio vizier’s army was valuable ; 
and it is not recorded that the prince enter- 
tained any scruples on account of the arms and 
equipments of tho men having been furnished 
at the expense of his friend. This transfer 
had taken place before the battle of Buxar. 
Sumroo had thcro acted on behalf of the 
vizier ; hut, as has been seen, he gained for 
his new employer neither honour nor advan- 
tage. The day after the discharge of tho 
troops by Meer Cossim his tents were sur- 
rounded t>y the troops of the vizier, who, sus- 
pecting that his friend's stock of gold was not 
exhausted, was dcriroug of transferring it into 
hi* on n coffers. Meer Cossim was mounted 
on an elephant, and carried to the camp of 1i5b 
ally. A rigid investigation was made as to the 


extent of his effects, and all that could he dis- 
covered were appropriated by the vizier. Meer. 
Cossim, however, was able to secrete a number 
of valuable jewelB, which were despatched by 
one of his followers to the Bohilla courtly. 

In the plunder of his friend, the vizier oh* 
served neither moderation nor mercy. He* 
would have taken the last rupee which Meer 
Cossim possessed, if he had been able to dis- 
cover where it was deposited. But while 
thus indulging his rapacity without restraint, 
he steadily refused — and his conduct in this 
respect was certainly creditable — to surrender 
Meer Cossim into the hands of the English. 
The demand had been made before the battle 
of Buxar and rejected ; it was repeated after- 
wards with no better snccess. When Major 
Munro arrived at Benares, the vizier de- 
spatched to him an envoy, named Beny Baha- 
dur, to make proposals of peace. The major 
insisted, ns a preliminary, upon the delivery 
of Meer Cossim and Sumroo. Beny Bahadnr 
declared the concession of this demand to be 
impossible, but said, that, if it were aban- 
doned, the vizier would give twenty-five lacs 
of rupees to the Company towards the ex- 
penses of the war, twenty-five lacs to the 
army, and eight lacs to the British com- 
mander. The manner in which the proposal 
was received by Major Munro is thus related 
by himself : — “ My answer was, that if he gave 
me all the lacs in his treasury, I would make 
no peace with him until he had delivered 
me np those murdering 'rascals; for I never 
could think that my receiving eleven or twelve 
lacs of rupees was a sufficient atonement for 
the blood of those unfortunate gentlemen who 
were murdered at Patna.” This decisive de- 
claration silenced the vizier’s envoy, and he 
departed. He returned after a time, in the 
hope of softening the British commander, but 
the latter refused to vary his determination in 
the slightest degree. Beny Bahadur then 
requested that an officer, named Captain 
Stables, might accompany him back, as the 
captain was familiar with the country lan- 
guage, and the vizier wished to mnke a pro- 
posal to him. The officer whose presence was 
thus sought was left by his commander at per- 
fect liberty to accept or decline this invitation 
according to his own discretion. Major Munro 
told him that he neither advised nor wished him 
to go, as he might perhaps meet the fate of the 
sufferers of Patua. ’Captain Stables, however, 
resolved to incur the danger, and he proceeded 
to the vizier’s camp. A compromise was now 
proposed. Shoojah-ad-Dowlah would not de- 
liver up Meer Cossim, but ho was ready to 
withdraw from him bis protection (if protec- 
tion it wore) and connive at his escape. With 
regard to Sumroo, the vizier was prepared to 
go further. He would not surrender him, 
though bis scruple was inexplicable, inasmuch 
as tho course winch ho proposed as a substi- 
tute for this measure was more dishonourable 
than tho surrender would have been. His 
plan was that two or three gentlemen from 
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the English camp who were acquainted with power more conspicuous than was desired ; and 
, Sumroo’s person should visit the camp of the to remove the succession out of the family of 
vizier. Sumroo was then to be invited to an the l.ate nabob might, as the council observed, 
entertainment, and amidst the festive rites “ create troubles.” But though the new nabob 
was to meet his death, in presence of the Eng- apparently ascended the musnud according to 
_Tish witnesses. The vizier supported his plan ordinary rules, he was, in effect, but the crest- 
hy an argument seldom neglected in the field of ture of the British power, and in bestowing 
Oriental dialectics — he offered Captain Stables on him the throne, the opportunity afforded 
a large sum to use his influence with his com- for adding to the stability of that power was 
mander to get the terms accepted ; but the not neglected. The tendency of events for 
project was not one likely to meet the counte- some years past had been to throw on the 
nance of Englishmen, and its framer was still Company’s government the' military defence 
doomed to find his proposals rejected. of the three provinces. They were now to be 

All hope of making terms with Shoojah-ad- formally invested with this office. The nabob 
Dowlah being at an end, the British army was to be relieved from the expense of keep- 
continued its march towards Allahabad, ing up any greater military force than might 
Chunarghur was besieged and a practicable be necessary for purposes of state; for the 
breach effected, but the assault failed through maintenance of internal peace, and for enforc- 
the bad behaviour of the sepoys, and the sue- ing the collection of revenue. To meet the 
cess of a second was frustrated in like manner increased expense that would thus be thrown 
by the failure of the European troops who led on the Company, a monthly payment of five 
the van : these running back, the whole gave lacs, which Meer Jaffier had made for a short 
way. In the meantime Shoojah-ad-Dowlah time, was to be continued. In adverting to 
was endeavouring to get into the rear of the the incapacity of the new nabob, the council 
British army, and one object of this move- had promised to take care that proper officers 
ment was to carry off the emperor. But the were appointed for the management of the 
attempt was unsuccessful. Major Munro affairs of the government. To ensure this was 
converted the siege of Chunarghur into a the next object of anxiety. The old nabob 
blockade, and leaving a sufficient force to had been madly attached to a man named 
maintain it, retired with the rest of the army Nuncomar, one of the most faithless and pro- 
to Benares. Shoojah-ad-Dowlah continuing to fligate politicians that could be found even in 
approach, the English commander concentrated an Eastern court; to him all the power of 
his force by withdrawing the detachment from the state had been committed almost without 
Chunarghur in expectation of a general action, control. Nuncomar was an enemy, and a 
The two armies, however, long remained in a treacherous enemy, to the English. The dimi- 
state of quiescence, and before activity was notion of his power was consequently indis- 
again manifested, Major Munro had relin- pensable to the security of their interests, and 
quished his command and quitted India. this it was proposed to effect by transferring the 

The death of Meer Jaffier, which occurred exercise of the chief authority in the state to 
in February, placed the throne of Bengal once one believed to be better entitled to confi- 
more at the disposal of the English authorities, dence. The man selected for the office of 
The competitors were Noojum-ad-Dowlah, the chief minister was named Mahomed Reza 
second son of Meer Jaffier (but the eldest Khan, and the favour shewn him by the Eng- 
surviving), and the infant son of Meerun. lish gave Nuncomar an opportunity of insinu- 
The former was on the verge of manhood, the ating that it was intended to place him on the 
latter was only about six years of age. As throne. Nuncomar’s station gave him great 
both were illegitimate, neither had any legal influence, and his cunning and activity enabled 
right to the succession ; but both had enjoyed him to make the best use of it for advancing 
the advantage of having been publicly recog- his own ends. Without concert with the Eng- 
nized by the former nabob as entitled to it. lish authorities he bad applied to the emperor 
The British Government determined in favour for sunnuds confirming Noojum-ad-Dowlah in 
of the candidate of riper age. Their decision the succession ; and they arrived before the 
appears to have been influenced by a regard formal recognition of the nabob by the British 
to the public feeling in his favour, and by a government had taken place. But the power 
prudent desire to avoid giving to the succes- of that government was in the ascendant, 
sion the appearance of a new revolution. Pre- The influence of the objections raised by Nun* 
viously the new nabob seems not to have stood comar to the terras proposed by them had 
high in their esteem. They avowed that they been removed — a treaty founded on those 
had no favourable opinion either of his terms had been signed, and Mahomed Reza 
abilities or his character ; but, barring his file- Khan had been acknowledged as naib or chief 
gitimacy,Noojum-ad-Dowlah was the successor manager. Besides the military defence of the 
to whom the Mahometan law pointed. The country, and the recommendation or appoint- 
son of Meerun was an infant, as were the ment of the chief minister of the nabob, the 
younger children of Meer Jaffier, and though council had stipulated for such a degree of 
the elevation of one of these might have con- influence in the appointment of, .offing of 
tributed to increase the actual power of the revenueas should be sufficient, it - tt. 

Company, it would also have rendered that to guard against any ■fi^-mnt ' ‘ 
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important branch of the public service. All 
these arrangements may fairly be supposed to 
have had their origin in an honest zeal for the 
benefit of the Company by whose servants 
they were made, and of the country to which 
they belonged. The same favourable view 
cannot be taken of their conduct in another 
instance. They renewed with Noojum-ad- 
Dowlah the agreement contained in the last 
treaty made with his father for continuing to 
the English the privilege of carrying on the 
inland trade free from duties, excepting the 
two and a half per cent, paid on salt. Not only 
was this unreasonable and unjust in itself, but 
it was in direct contravention of positive 
orders from the Company at home. The Court 
of Directors, by letter dated 8th of February, 
1764, had required the inland trade to be dis- 
continued. The Court of Proprietors shortly 
afterwards recommended a reconsideration of 
the subject with a view to its regulation in 
such a manner as should “prevent all further 
disputes between the soubahdar and the Com- 
pany.” The Court of Directors accordingly, 
in a letter dated the 1st June, 1764, desired 
the council of Fort William to form, with the 
approbation of the nabob — in the language of 
the dispatch, “ with his free will and consent, 
and in such a manner as not to afford any just 
grounds of complaint” — a proper and equi- 
table plan for carrying on the private trade : 
but it is to be remarked, in giving these direc- 
tions, the Court took occasion to express their 
disapprobation of those articles in the treaty 
with Meer Jaffier which provided for the im- 
munity of the Company’s servants from cus- 
toms duties except on salt, while the general 
exemption granted by Meer Cossim was to be 
reversed. The Court write, “These are terms 
which appear to be so'very injurious to the 
nabob and to the natives, that they cannot, in 
the very nature of them, tend to any thing 
but the producing general heart-burnings and 
disaffection ; and consequently there can be 
''ttle reason to expect that tranquillity in the 
■ntry can be permanent : the orders there- 
to in our said letter of the Sth of February" 
'he orders directing the entire abandonment 
of the inland trade — “are to remain in force, 
until a more equitable and satisfactory plan 
can be formed and adopted.” In the face of 
these orders, tho council of Calcutta inserted 
in their treaty with Noojum-ad-Dowlah an 
article, reserving to the servants of the Com- 
pany the privilege of continuing to trade upon 
the same terms a3 had been granted by Meer 
Jafiier — terms which the Directors declared 
injurious to both prince and people, and 
incompatible with the tranquillity of the 
country. Well might the authority whose 
orders were thus set at nought address those 
l,y whom the new treaty was framed and con- 
cluded, in language of severe and indignant 
reproof. In expressing their opinion upon 
th f * treaty, the Court, after adverting to this 
article and to their previous orders, say, “we 
must and do consider what you have done as 


an express breach and violation of otir orders, 
and as a determined resolution to sacrifice the 
interests of the Company and the peace of the 
country to lucrative and selfish views. This 
unaccountable behaviour puts an end to all 
confidence in those who made this treaty.” 

While the private trade was thus secured for 
the benefit of the Company’s servants in gen- 
eral, those who had been instrumental in placing 
the new nabob on the throne had' the usual 
opportunities of promoting their own special 
interests. Presents of large amount were ten- 
dered, and though for a time the members of 
council displayed a decent coyness, they were 
not unrelenting : asusual on such occasions, their 
scruples gave way before the arguments of their 
tempters. The nabob dispensed his wealth with 
a liberality becoming his rank. The gratitude 
of Mahomed Reza Khan was manifested by 
the earnestness with which he pressed a parti- 
cipation in his good fortune upon those who 
had bestowed it on him ; and Juggut Seit, 
anxious for the support of the British council 
in aiding his influence with the nabob, was 
ready, in the spirit of commercial speculation, 
to purchase it. Mr. 'Vausittart had retired 
from the government before the death of Meer 
Jaffier, and the chair was occupied by Mr. 
Spencer, a gentleman who, most opportunely 
for himself, had been brought from Bombay 
just in time to improve his fortune to the ex- 
tent of two lacs of rupees. Among other large 
sharers in the shower of wealth were Messrs. 
Johnstone, Leycester, Senior, and Middleton. 
These gentlemen had formed a deputation, to 
whom was entrusted the arrangement with 
the nabob of the terms of the treaty. Mr. 
Johnstone had formerly laid down the prin- 
ciple that money bestowed in reward of service 
rendered by the representatives of the Com- 
pany, and by their power and influence, right- 
fully belonged to the Company ; he had 
expressed a tender regard for the reputation of 
Mr. Vansittart and his colleagues, by recom- 
mending the diversion of Meer Cossim’s 
bounty into another channel, lest suspicion 
should attach to their motives ; and he had 
manifested some disappointment, that when a 
bond of large amount was offered them, it had 
not been immediately placed to the credit of 
the Company. His views had undergone a 
change, neither the cause nor the process of 
which is anywhere explained ; but he accepted 
(and did not place to the credit of the Company) 
two lacs and thirty-seven thousand rupees — 
his share thus considerably exceeding that of 
the governor. Mr. Senior received one lac 
twenty-two thousand five hundred rupees ; 
Mr. Middleton one lac twenty-two thousand 
five hundred ; Mr. Leycester one lac twelve 
thousand five hundred. Messrs. Pleydell, 
Burdett, and Gray, members of council, re- 
ceived one lac each. How the money bad 
been merited in the case oi Mr. Burdett docs 
not appear, as he had voted alone for calling 
the infant son of Mcoron to tho throne. Pcr- 
liaps it was to prevent trouble arising from his 
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discontent. A scarcely less remarkable object 
of the nabob’s generosity was Mr. Gideon 
Johnstone, who was not in the council, nor at 
the time had ever been in the Company’s ser- 
vice ; he received fifty thousand rupees for no 
reason that can be discovered, except that he 
was the brother of the gentleman who was 
chief of the deputation. 

While the arrangements consequent on the 
death of Meer Jaffier were in progress, the 
war in the northern provinces continued to be 
carried on to the advantage of the English. 
The council being, however, anxious to bring 
it to an end, made a very extraordinary pro- 
posal towards accommodation. The demand 
lor the surrender of Meer Cossim and Sumroo 
being the principal obstacle, they expressed 
their willingness to recede from it on one con- 
dition, and the condition was, that the vizier 
should put Meer Cossim and Sumroo to death 
“as an act of justice.” The Court of Direc- 
tors, when informed of the proposal, declared 
it impossible to believe that this experiment 
on the vizier’s regard for his friends was 
seriously meant, adding very justly, “ if the 
law of hospitality forbad his delivering them 
up, surely it forbade his murdering them." 

Chunarghur and Allahabad surrendered to 
the English in Eebruary. In the latter place 
the emperor took up his residence. The vizier 
fled to Lucknow, and from thence to seek 
refuge among the Rohillas. Meer Cossim had 
made his escape from the protection of the 
vizier, and followed the jewels which he had 
preserved from the plunder to which he had 
been subjected. Sumroo, having no affection 
for a falling cause, was seeking a new service. 

The power of the vizier had indeed been 
completely broken, and the English were in a 
condition to strip him altogether of dominion, 
or to tolerate his retention of it upon any 
terms which they pleased to dictate j but 
before his fate was determined, Mr. Spencer 
had ceased to be the head of the British 
government in Bengal, and Clive, who during 
his residence in England had been created an 
Irish peer, arrived on the 3rd of May to 
supply his place. 

The new governor was accompanied from 
England by two civil servants of the Company, 
Mr. Sumner and Mr. Sykes ; and these, with 
-Mr. Yerelst and General Carnac, were to form 
a select committee, vested with extraordinary 
powers, to pursue whatever means they should 
judge most proper to restore peace and tran- 
quillity to the country. Whenever it could 
be done conveniently, the council at large 
were to be consulted ; but the power of deter- 
mining was to rest in the committee alone. 
As soon as peace and tranquillity should be 
“restored and established in the soubahdar- 
sbip of Bengal,” the extraordinary powers of 
the committee were to cease, and the com- 
mittee itself to be dissolved. At the time of 
Clive's arrival, the son of Meer Jaffier was in 
peaceful possession of the throne of Bengal, 
under the protection ol the English Govera- 
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ment, before whose victorious arms the vizier 
was flying ; while, with the emperor, relations 
of friendly alliance had been established. Clive 
seems to have been disappointed that there 
was bo little left for him to achieve ; and he 
felt more especially aggrieved by the govern- 
ment having provided a successor to Meer 
Jaffier before his arrival. The promptitude 
of the council might have been influenced by 
views of personal advantage ; but the dissatis- 
faction of Clive was unreasonable, and must 
be referred to a feeling more lofty, perhaps, 
than that of his rivals, but not more disin- 
terested. The ardour of the council might be 
stimulated by cupidity, while the complaints 
of Clive were the fruits of disappointed am- 
bition. 

The committee lost no time in entering 
upon their duties ; but, as might have been 
expected, the members of the council showed 
no alacrity in recognizing their authority. 
Mr. Leycester and Mr. Johnstone were de- 
sirous of obtaining some explanation from the 
committee as to the meaning and intent of 
their powers, which were especially limited to 
the restoration of peace and tranquillity ; but 
Clive answered that he would not discuss such 
points — that the committee themselves were 
the sole judges of their own powers, and were 
resolved to carry them into execution. The 
fierce and haughty bearing of Clive silenced 
his opponents, if it did not satisfy them. 

A subject which was among those that first 
occupied the attention of the committee was 
one which the council would gladly have post- 
poned. The enormous presents, by which 
many of the Company’s servants had enriched 
themselves at the expense of opulent and 
powerful natives, had attracted attention at 
home. The danger and the scandal of per- 
mitting such practices to be continued without 
restraint had been felt, and it had been re- 
solved to prepare forms of covenant to be 
executed by the civil and military servants of 
the Company, binding them not to accept the 
gift of any land, rents, or revenue whatever, 
nor of any other property, beyond a small 
amount, without the consent of the Court of 
Directors. The covenants had arrived at 
Calcutta in January, but the council had not 
taken any steps towards procuring their exe- 
cution ; and, indeed, as the death of Meer 
Jaffier and the accession of his eldest surviving 
son immediately followed the arrival of the 
covenants, it is obvious that a hasty execution 
of those documents would to the council have 
been exceedingly inconvenient. It appears, 
also, that they disapproved of them on princi- 
ple ; they thought them too unreasonable and 
absurd to be adopted or acted upon. One of 
their own body stated that he had heard from 
his brethren that the regulation appeared to 
them so new and extraordinary, and seemed 
liable to so many objections, that they pro- 
posed sending home a remonstrance against 
it, setting forth their reasons for judging the 
measure inexpedient and improper. The select 
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committee took a different view. They pe- 
remptorily required that the covenants should 
be executed ; and the demand met with 
little resistance, though it excited much dis- 
content. 

A very unfavourable report of the conduct 
of those who had been engaged in placing 
Noojum-ad-Dowlah on the throne was made by 
the select committee to the Court of Directors. 
Some of Clive’s opponents were men of energy 
scarcely inferior to his own ; but ho had the 
power to crush them, and was not indisposed 
to exert it. Some of the discontented, to 
avert worse consequences, retired ; some of 
the more refractory were suspended, and no 
inconsiderable number were ultimately dis- 
missed the service. Mahomed Reza Khan 
was exonerated from the charges preferred 
against him, but he was not permitted to enjoy 
his vast power unimpaired. The nabob had 
manifested great dislike to the arrangement 
by which it had been placed in his bands, and 
it was reduced by admitting Juggut Seit and 
Roydooloob to a participation. The nabob 
gained nothing by this division of power ; but 
it might possibly in some degree soothe his 
irritated feelings, and it had the additional 
recommendation of annoying Clive’s .oppo- 
nents. 

More important matters remained to be 
adjusted — the conclusion of the war with the 
vizier, the settlement of the relations of the 
Company with the emperor, and anew arrange- 
ment with the nabob ; for this, too, formed 
part of the plans of Clive. The vizier, with 
his allies, the Mahrattas, having on the 3rd of 
May been defeated by the English, he signi- 
fied, a few days afterwards, his desire of peace, 
upon any conditions which the victors might 
think fit to prescribe. Clive proceeded to the 
English camp to arrange the terms ; and the 
vanquished prince had no reason to complain 
. of their harshness. The transfer of the entire 
'InTni tons of the vizier to the emperor had 
■■ seriously contemplated ; but the design 
; regarded by Clive (as well as by the Court 
•irectors at home, when they became aware 
the x>roject) as impolitic and dangerous. 
-'The vizier was therefore restored to the pos- 
session of all the territories which he had 
previously governed, with the exception of 
Korah, and such parts of the province of 
Allahabad as were then actually occupied by 
the emperor. A defensive alliance was to 
subsist between the vizier, the nabob, and the 
English ; the latter were to carry on trade 
duty free ; but the vizier objected to granting 
them permission to establish factories within 
his dominions, and the claim was not pressed. 
The surrender of Meer Cossim and Sumroo 
was no longer within the vizier’s power — one 
impediment to peace was thus removed, and 
the prince evinced no reluctance to stipulate 
that he would never ’entertain, receive, or 
countenance them. As an indemnification for 
the expenses of the war, he agreed to pay fifty 
lacs of rupees within thirteen months. This 
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amount Clive and the select committee allowed 
to bo inadequate ; but the reasons which they 
urged against pressing for more were creditable 
both to their liberality and prudence. Tho 
vizier’s “ circumstances,” they represented, 
“ would not nfford moro without oppressing 
the country, and thereby laying the founda- 
tion of future contention and trouble.” This 
explanation was followed by pointing out that 
no jnonoy had boon granted "for any other 
consideration whatsoever.” Tho intent of this 
remark is obvious ; but as some of the select 
committee were not distinguished for Bhunning 
tho fnvours of fortune, its good taste is less 
palpable. 

Tho emperor was less fortunate than his 
rebellious officer. Not only was his expecta- 
tion of establishing himself in the place of the 
vizier disappointed, but in the settlement of 
hiB recognized claims to tribute from Bengal, 
moro regard was shown to the convenience of 
thoso who had to pay than to the right of him 
who had to receive. The emperor demanded 
the amount, in money and jaghire, which had 
been fixed by engagements with Meer Jaffier 
and Meer Cossim. Clive successfully objected 
to the jaghire, and five lacs and a half of rupees 
were thus nnnually saved to the revenues of 
Bengal. This point being yielded, the emperor 
applied for the arrears which were due, amount- 
ing to thirty-two lacs. Clive answered that it 
was impossible to pay one rupee, on account 
of the impoverishment of the treasury from 
various causes, more especially the war, which 
he did not fail to remind the emperor had been 
maintained partly on his majesty’s account. 
The emperor resisted this attempt to confiscate 
the arrears of his tribute, and the “obstinacy” 
of the English negotiators (so it 1 b termed 
by themselves) drew from him expressions of 
"warmth and displeasure ; ” but the descendant 
of the emperors of Delhi had no choice but to 
abandon his claim with a good grace, or to 
continue to assert it without any hope of pro- 
fiting by his pertinacity. He took the former 
course, and the thirty-two lacs of arrears were 
numbered amoDg things to be forgotten. The 
negotiation proceeded, and in its progress 
the English government gained an important 
accession to its power and influence. The 
emperor had some years before offered to 
bestow upon the Company the dewanny, or 
collection of the revenue, of the three provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, but it was then 
declined. It was now solicited, bestowed, and 
accepted. The English East-India Company 
was acknowledged as the representative of the 
throne of Delhi in the three provinces ; and 
the nizamut, or the executive functions of 
government, being at the same time confirmed 
to the nabob, the British authorities were for- 
tified by the sanction of that power which not 
long before had been paramount in India, and 
which still commanded respectful homage, even 
when unable to enforce obedience. 

The way to render the gift of the dewanny 
available had been previously prepared. Clive, 
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by representing to the nabob ibc financial with bis colleagues in the select committee, 
difficulties by which he was surrounded, had Messrs. Sumner, Verelst, and Sykes, for tho 
prevailed upon him to accept of an annual purpose of dealing in Balt. An attempt has 
allowance of fifty-three lacs of rupees for the been made to excuse Clive, on the ground that 
support of liis dignity and contingent expenses, his share of tho profits of the speculation 
leaving the remainder of the revenues to bo (which were enormous) was not appropriated 
disbursed by the English government. The to his own benefit, but was distributed among 
grant of the emperor entitled the Company to certain friends and dependents. This cannot 
any suqilus that might remain after the stipu- alter tho character of tho proceeding. Clive 
latcd payments were made ; and they now had declared that the trade ought not to be 
lacked nothing of sovereignty hut the nnme. permitted to tho servants of tho Company, 
In the arrangements made" at this time with and tho Court of Directors had forbidden them 
Clive, tho nabob seems to have bad little rea- to engage in it. Under these circumstances, 
son for complaint. His title to the throne ho could no more be justified in entering upon 
was not tho clearest, and it is admitted alike the trado in salt for the benefit of others than 
by the testimony of friends and foes that ho for liis own. Olivo, too, nt the very time he 
was altogether unfit for the active duties of was thus acting, was claiming the character 
government. There is no evidcnco that he of a reformor, and addressing the Court of 
evinced any unwillingness to accept the name Directors in such language as tho following: 
of sovereign and a large revenue, as a full “ Is there a man anxious for the speedy return 
satisfaction of his claims ; and as he was one of his son, his brother, or his friend, and 
of tho weakest,' if not one of the worst, of solicitous to see that return accompanied by 
Oriental princes — utterly sunk in intemperance afiluenco of fortune, indifferent to the means 
and sensuality, incapable of rational thought by which it may have been obtained — is 
or vigorous effort— an arrangement which pro- there a man who, void of all but selfish fcel- 
vided him the means of unbounded indulgence, ings, can withhold his approbation of any plan 
and relieved him from tho cares of state, offered that promises not sudden riches to those, his 
as the price of power that which a mind like dearest connections — who can look with con- 
the Nabob's might be presumed to value more, tempt upon measures of moderation, and wlio 
Towards the emperor Clive scarcely showed can cherish all npstart greatness, though stig- 
cqual liberality. It might not be expedient matized with tho Bpoils of tho Company — if 
to gratify liis wish to employ the English as there is sncli a man, to him all arguments 
the instruments of making conquests for his would be vain — to him I speak not. My ad- 
benefit ; but tho mode in which his pccnniaiy dress is to those who can judge coolly of the 
claims upon the three provinces were disposed advantages to bo desired for their relations 
ofwas not that which the emperor of Delhi had and friends, nor think tho body corporate 
a right to expect at the hands of those to whom wholly uncntitlcd to their attention.” Yet 
ho was giving a place among the states of India. Clivo at this time was engaging in a trade 
Among tho various questions of which Clive forbidden by the orders of his superiors, for 
had to dispose, during this his third period of tho purposo of enriching suddeuly several 
residence in India, was that of tho private persons, some of whom, nt least, had small 
trade. The Court of Directors, it will be claims upon tho Company or the country, 
recollected, had forbidden their servants cn- Ono of them, Captain Mnskeylyne, was a 
gaging in that trade, till some plan should be near relation of Lord Clive ; ho had been 
devised more equitable than that conceded by in the service of the Company ; his good 
Mcer Jafficr and confirmed by his weak sue- fortune had been far inferior to that of his 
cessor. Clive, when nt home, had strenuously patron, but it seems, from tho testimony of a 
urged the necessity of restraining tho servants witness not indisposed to speak favourably, 
of tho Company from trading in salt, betel- that it was tolerably proportioned to his merits, 
nut, and tobacco, articles which were among Another of tho fortunate sharers in the salt 
the chief objects of internal commerce, ana profits was the private surgeon of Lord Clive ; 
with which the interference of foreigners had and another nppears to have contributed to 
been felt as peculiarly vexatious. In a letter his comfort in an humbler capacity — he is 
to the Court of Directors beforo he left Eng- stated to have been his lordship's footman, 
land, lie said, “The trading in salt, betel, and On the inconsistency of such conduct with 
tobacco, having been one cause of the present either the public duty or the public profes- 
disputes, I hope these articles will ho restored sions of Clive it is unnecessary to dwell, 
to ' tlio nabob, and your servants absolutely Clive, however, found employment of a dif- 
forbid to trade in them." Again, in another ferent nature to that of bestowing fortunes on 
letter : “ The odium of seeing Buch monopolies his friends, and carrying out the inland trado 
in the hands of foreigners need not be insisted among the Company’s servants. Whatever 
on." It could scarcely, therefore, have been might be thought of these acts at home, they 
doubted that Clive would have been zealous in could not fail to be popular in India. Not so 
carrying out the orders of the Court of Directors, the reduction of the emoluments of the army, 
consonant as they were to his own avowed which was one of the duties imposed upon 
opinions : yet, within a month after his arrival Clive by his instructions, and one which he 
at Calcutta, Clive entered into a partnership was resolved to perform. 
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Aflor llio battle of Plassy, tlio Nabob Moor 
Jnfficr lmd granted to tbc English troops wlioin 
ho wns to support double bntta, or Hold allow- 
ance. When the mode of defraying tho ex- 
penses of tho army was changod, by tho assign- 
ment to tho Company of certain districts for tho 
purposo, tho Court of Directors ordered that 
doublo batta should bo abolished. These in- 
structions, though often repeated, had never 
been carried into effect ; and, ns in tho enso of 
the covenants against the receipt of presents, 
it remained for Clive to onforco orders which 
apathy, fear, or inclination had previously 
permitted to slumber, Tho select committco 
accordingly issued nn order, directing that, 
from tho 1st January, 1 766, doublo batta 
should cease, except at Allahabad, whore, on 
account of tho distance from Calcutta, tho 
allowance was to bo continued whilo tho troops 
woro actually in tho Hold, but wns to be re- 
duced to single bntta when they retired into 
cantonments. At Patna and Monghcor tho 
troops were to linvo half batta when not on 
service. At tho presidency tlioy woro to bo 
placed on the same footing ns at Madras; they 
were to draw no bntta, except when actually 
marching or sorving in the field. Against this 
order remonstranco wns offered, but in vain. 
The order was enforced ; and the enforcement 
led to a wide-sproad conspiracy among the 
European officers,' organized with much care 
and groat secrecy, the object of which was tho 
simultaneous resignation of their commissions 
on a givon day. Tho details of this discredit- 
able business would afford noithor instruction 
nor pleasure ; tho subject may, therefore, bo 
passed over with moro than ordinary brevity, 
Clive exerted himself vigorously to repross the 
mutinous movement ; ho wns ably supported 
by Sir Robert Barker and Colonel A. Smith, 
who commanded two of the threo brigades 
into which the army was divided. The re- 
maining brigade was commanded by Sir Robert 
Fletcher ; and lie, it was discovered, though not 
■ ■ jil the mutiny was very far advanced, was the 
triver and instigator of tho guilty proceed- 
He was brought to a court-martial, 
ivied, and cashiered — a lenient punisli- 

•ni, considered with reference to his aggra- 
vated guilt, and to the fatal consequences that 
might have followed his treacherous desertion 
of duty. A few officers of inferior rank wore 
also brought to trial, and sentonced to punish- 
ment; tho remainder wore permitted to enjoy 
the benefits of timely penitence, by restoration 
to their commissions. 

At the time that Clive was engaged in re- 
calling the army to their duty, he had on 
opportunity of evincing his regard for that body 
by n liberal donntion for its benefit. On his 
arrival from England, ho was informed that 
Meer Jnfficr had bequeathed to him five lacs 
of rupees, which were in the hnndB of Munny 
Begum, the mother of tho reigning prince. 
He at first hesitated as to receiving tho legaoy, 
on tho ground, as he stated, that he had pledged 
his word that he would not benefit himself, 


directly or indirectly, by the government of 
Indin. But at tho time of enforcing the order 
for tho discontinunnco of doublo batta, ho de- 
termined to accept tho bequest, and apply it to 
tho formation of a military fund for invalid 
officers and soldiers, and their widows. This 
legacy formed one of tho subjects of inquiry 
when Clive’s conduct in India was submitted 
to parliamentary investigation. Tho fnct of 
any such bequest having been made by Meor 
Jnfficr was donied ; and, supposing it bnd, the 
right of Clive to benefit by it, after tho prohi- 
bition of tho rccoipt of presents, was disputed. 
Tho bequest wob certainly involved in some 
mystory : but thoBo who had to pay tho money 
do not appear to havo objected ; and if they 
lmd nny personal object in heaping wealth upon 
Clivo, they shewed great disinterestedness in 
renouncing tho credit of their own liberality, 
and plaoing it to tho account of a dead prince. 
In itself, moreover, the bequest was not alto- 
gether improbable. Meer Jnffier owed every 
thing to Clivo ; and when he reflected on the 
treatment which ho had met from Olivo’s suc- 
cessors, ns contrasted with that which bo had 
experienced from the great Europcnn soldier, 
ho might naturnlly bo desirous of marking bis 
sonso of tho difference by some indication of 
his gratitudo to Clive. Thore seems nothing, 
therefore, in the circumstances of-tiio case that 
could render tho acceptance of the legacy dis- 
honourable ; and a covenant prohibiting pre- 
sents could not, according to tbo letter, be 
applied to a testamentary bequest. There was 
little reason, however, for raising any question 
on tho subject, as tho acceptance and appro- 
priation of the money woro sanctioned by tho 
Court of Directors, and as no part of it wns 
appliod by Clivo to his own uso, or to tho 
benefit of liis personal friends. If nil liis 
pecuniary transactions had been equally free 
from reproach, his memory in this respect 
would have stood clear of any imputation that 
could cast a shado upon it. 

In April, 17C6, in conformity with ancient 
custom, tho nabob held his poonah, or nnnual 
court for the adjustment of tho zemindary 
accounts. The forms proper to this anniver- 
sary were rigidly observed, and nothing was 
wanting of its accustomed stnteand splendour. 
The prince sate as nazim, and Clive, ns tbo 
representative of the Company, appeared as 
downn, or collector of the imperial revenues. 
Noojum-ad-Dowlah nevor assisted at another 
ceremony of like nature. In May he was 
seizod with malignant fever, which his consti- 
tution and habits were little adapted to over- 
come, and which in a few days put an ond to 
his life. His brother, Syef-nd-Dowlnh, was 
placed on the throne, and the opportunity was 
embraced of effecting a considerable reduction 
in the royal expenditure. 

Clive lmd regarded liis mission to India ns 
an extraordinary one, and from tho first had 
meditatod returning nt no remote period. He 
had found less occasion for exertion than he 
could have anticipated, and the little that 
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forlnta l-i j— jf.inn had l»< ti r.*-*.«n- : fur iti j.to «-rvnlinn. In India tin; very inagni- 
I !’• v— had tm-n r-iirliiJi-d with thr’ ‘ ludn nf C1U *-*•, prriiri p.ivi> them twtliin^vf 
; the j-'-itirm <if lliK Company and tiir- -greatne”* — at homo, apart from the iinjierish- 
|ial* '< t-'w.awU each other hid l>rti fixed, *Jild«* wifV.li of fntlitrvrv renown, which faction 
will vs that of l»,-!lt with mt .5 !« t!ir r-sl.l not t*ar from in* brow, there npjicar* 
f mpTi't : the c.'»f is'.nl i ngalti-t the »ve< ipi of J little* t« distinguish lilm from the tn:t u s of 


had mol ilir 
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Ull 

t 1,31 ?»■■— i n.it tiU t'jc J’lmMlpp 

rf '.l.f r. ftf Dtarrfrtv CMtU W — litit 

tv rl, r.o»\ r'litirf i-i Olivp't vi"tv», with 
f -me tog .at. I to equity. Tliftr ws>. thtl* little 
Iff; f>r him to jwjform, and th* stale of hi* 
lualth rrt-.ilrji'il him anxi.-u* lint to protract 
hi* May in India, Hrhai rr new-ed thearra.tige- 
for carrying on the inland trade for n 
i.-s* 'till y car, in ♦pile of the denunciation* to- 
ceiled front home ; l-ut at length the onlrp of 
the Court e{ |Iifor!"rr le-e.atne ton ju-rrmpl'-ry 
t > In- di'tegMdr.l 1-yn i»vi uho-e friend* wete 
rd> -nt to t-lir.t fit him far tln-r favnut* from 
the Ka*t-Iudia (\ i.ijMiy ; to «lir.nt, nti-i- 
qin-ntly, the ir.flttrtice o! th* fiiwnilti; holy 
ins itnjnrtr.iit, and who ocl i not iW-ntly 
aj'jv:.r a* a candidal >■ f.-r ta-waid in tin- cl.n- 
rari’r<-f a c-'iitumr.i-ion* rervanU One of tho 
lati-it aft* <■{ (“ilpV govt fntwerit Wa* to gjae 
c;-.!i }- for tl:r iilnditinn of tin- **>riety of private 
tw!<- fiotn Oio j-'rii'l »liin the rviitir.” r'Hi- 
tract* OLj.irvil. Tin- dr-patch top rtn ;; tlii« 
t%n!y art of nK-ilimci- tta-> ilst'il tin- “tth 
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Tlir rrmlrr who lonl;n 1»n el: tljinn tlio rc.cuct 
tlirou^li avhirli hr ha« hrrn comlnctc'l, will nt 
ouro jurrrivr that it i«on hit militnry rlmmclrr 
tlini ClivcV rrj>atitimi mu*t All tho 

(jnalitir-s of n tohlicr iri-rn romliim.il in him, 
aii-1 oacli r > n-lmimhly jin'j'ortinnrcl to the re.st, 
that none j'mlominatcil to tho ilctriment of 
any oth-r. lli« frtrnn.al cmirasr ctiahlcd him 
to ar«|iiiro n ih-^rrr of infliu-ncr over hi* troops 
nliich hai rarrly hrm fjtlnlleil, anil which in 
lliilia wa* fn-f iro hi« time unknown ; anil this, 
t:tiit*-ij with the mol and coiiMimmate jutlj!- 
n:«-nt hy which hi< ilarinsrinTVj’ was controlled 
and io.mlato.1, rn.iMotl him to ifT ct conqtii"-ts 
wliirh. if tluv had tali on place in n-moto time*, 
wimhl 1-’ nvanlrd a* incrodihle. Out of 
materia’* tlir ituwt niijinunistin; hr had to 
rnatr thr instrument* for rlfi-clinp there eon* 
ijtie-t*, and lio achieved hir ohjrcl when; all 
men hot him*<-]f inifjht havr ih-*jnircd. Ko 
onr ran dwell upon tin* more exciting jtcricwl.r 
of hi* hi'torv without r.V.chinp some portion 
of the ardour wliirh lul him through thc-’o 


•lariuary : and l'<f.-re thr m.-nth npirs-i, C'Hv«* ! r-sirrinj* »rem-* ; no one who love* the country 
quitted l’-mpal for rter. He had no rrv->n j fm whuli lie fniipht can nvall them to momory 
to c.iinplain of the tierptirn which await-<l ! without ineiifcilly hn-atliinj; “ Honour to tho 
him at home. On Ir-ng intjolure-l to the j name of Olive.” In India h‘« fame i« greater 
O.urt « f liitector*. hr rir-ire.i ftoin the rl-atr- jevi-n than nt home, and that fame is not his 
man a warm a- uranoe of the npprotal ntidjturtvjy— -it is hi* country’*, 
latiffsction of the court. In the pent ral emit j Well had it hei-n for t.'livr, well had it hern 
hi*! in* rit* wtiearl-iiowlrdoed hv a rermimeii-jfor the country which hr so nohly served, if 
riu.’idalinn to grant to him and Sd* tepiv'i-nta- hi* hrilhant qualitir* as n soldier had not heen 
livt* the enjoyment td hi* jagliire for an • nlluyi-d hy any ha’e ailmixture. It ivn* not to 


r.'lditii'iiml jv rio-l of ten years, to commence 
from the expiration of thr funner term. The 
recoimiifindaiitm wa* adopt* .1, and the prant 
formally made. As tin* gift sumt In- rrpardul 
in the lii’hl of a rewarvl for Ciivr's service* 
during hi* last poirniment, it i* dillirult to 
l!iidrr*tand hniv hr riconciled hi* neciptauco 
of it with hi* often-repi-ah-d drlcrmination not 
to di-iivr. any jH.-cuiu.aiy advantage from tho 
ajip'iintuii nt. 

The jiuhlie life of Clive may now b<> rcganlcd 
a* at an end. Hr wa* Kub'i-quently called 
upon t« answer for much in which ho had hern 
culpable; and for Mime thing* in which ho was 
bhiinelc**. Thr*e inquiries, for the most part, 
originated in factious and discreditable motives; 
neither the accusers uor thr accused appear in 
a favourable light — jicrsonal hostility and poli- 
tical intrigue prnmjited the charges — while 
Clive, in rrjHilling them, is no longer tho 
soldier whose cannon had shaken tho thrones 
of Hindustan to their foundations, nor tho 
statesman who had raised a goodly edifice of] 
liriti*h power ujion their ruins — 1ml occupies 
the undignified po-ition nf n man who, having 
amassed houmllc** wealth hy ineanB not always 
defensible, is resolved to struggle to tho death 


he cxj“ ctol tint hr should lie exempt from nil 
touch of human weakne**, but bis failings were 
such a* could scarcely have been believed to 
c-'cxi»t with the admirable military virtues 
which lie po-.«— .-i d and i-xercisiil. They were 
not the splendid infirmities nf an asjiiring 
spirit, but the im-aii proiH.-UMtics which might 
be thought incompatible with greatness of 
mind. In tho field, daring, self-denying, and 
self-devoted, Clive seemed a miracle of chival- 
rous valour — hut the hero was assumed and 
cast oflT with the occasion ; and he whose noble 
ln-aring fixed the admiration of untions, anil 
decided the fortune of thrones, could descend 
to tho exercise of trickery and rapacity equal 
to that of the banyan, so accurately and power- 
fully depicted by himself in one of bis parlia- 
mentary speeches. While history presorves 
tho name of Oinichund, the reputation of Clivo 
must labour under a foul and fearful blot; 
wliilo men remember tho means by which bis 
princely fortune was accumulated, tlieir nd- 
miration of bis genius and courage will bo 
qualified, in gentler minds by a feeling of pity 
for bis weakness, in those of sterner cast by 
indignation and scorn. Clivo spoko of the love 
of wealth as ono of the master passions of .the 
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human heart, and his conduct leads to the 
belief that, in this instance, he was no cold 
rhetorician — that he spoke as he felt. He was 
enslaved by the demon to whose power he bore 
witness, and the effects of his thraldom are dis- 
cernible in almost every action of his life. 
Grasping in India gold, jewels, and jaghire, 
with more than Oriental avidity — communi- 
cating secret intelligence to his agents at home 
to enable them to make favourable bargains in 
India stock — every where private interest and 
plans for self-aggrandisement are mixed up 
with the highest public objects. Yet while 
truth requires that his undue appetite for 
wealth be noted, justice demands that it be at 
the same time recorded that this passion, 
powerful as it was, never interfered with his 
duty to his country. When his personal inte- 
rest and the honour of the British name were 
opposed, he could, apparently without an effort, 
expel from his breast the ravening spirit which 
usually possessed it, and cast the darling pas- 
sion of his soul a willing offering at the shrine 
of patriotism. When he determined to resist 
by force the hostile demonstrations of the 
Dutch, the greater part of his fortune was in 
their hands. He thought not of this ; or, if 
the thought occurred, it was only to be de- 
spised. Clive, indeed, loved wealth too well, 


but he loved his country better. A mind 
sometimes soaring so far above the level of 
human nature, and sometimes sinking so much 
below 1 it, is rarely to be found. 

As a statesman, Clive’s vision was clear, but 
not extensive. He could promptly and adroitly 
adapt his policy to the 6tate of things which he 
found existing ; but none of his acts display 
any extraordinary political sagacity. Turning 
from his claims in a field where his talents 
command but a moderate degree of respect, 
and where the means by which he sometimes 
sought to serve the state and sometimes to 
promote his own interests give rise to a very 
different feeling, it is due to one to whom his 
country is so deeply indebted, to close the nar- 
rative of his career by recurring once more to 
that part of his character which may be con- 
templated with unmixed satisfaction. As a 
soldier he was pre-eminently great. With the 
name of Clive commences the flood of glory 
which has rolled on till it has covered the wide 
faoe of Indin with memorials of British valour. 
By Clive was formed the base of the column 
which a succession of heroes, well worthy to 
follow in his steps, have carried upward to a 
towering height, and surrounded with trophies 
of honour, rich, brilliant, and countless. 


CHAPTER VII. 

EXPEDITION' TO MANILLA — BISE OF HTDEB ALI— HOSTILITIES BETWEEN HTDEB ALI AND THE 
ENGLISH — ALTEBNATE SUCCESSES AND DEFEATS — DISCOMFITURE OF THE ENGLISH — HTDEB 
ALI APPEARS BEFORE MADRAS, AND GRANTS PEACE ON FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


Soon after the British possessions on the coast 
of Coromandel had been placed in some degree 
of security by the reduction of Pondicherry 
and the annihilation of the French interests in 
the Carnatic, the ministers of the crown pro- 
jected an expedition againstManilla, a Spanish 
! Moment, and the capital of the Philippine 
’ands. The Enst-India Company were in- 
ed to aid in this object, and the government 
Madras, in consequence, furnished about 
two thousand men for the purpose. General 
Lawrence remonstrated against the draff of so 
large a force, which he thought inconsistent 
with the safety of the British interests on the 
coast ; but his opinion was overruled. Part of 
the force left Madras at the latter end of July, 
1702, and the remainder in the beginning of 
August, several civil servnnts of the Company 
accompanying, to take possession of the anti- 
cipated conquests. The land forces engaged 
in the expedition were commanded by General 
Draper, the naval force by Admiral Cornish. 
The operations against Manilla occupied twelve 
days, when it was taken by storm with very 
trivial loss. Articles were subsequently signed 
by the British commanders and the Spanish 
authorities, by which the private property of 
the inhabitants was secured, ai d the Spanish 
officers admitted to parole. On the other hand. 


all the dependencies of Manilla were to be sur- 
rendered, as well as all military stores, and 
a sum amounting to about a million sterling to 
be paid by way of ransom, one-lialf imme- 
diately. Manilla was restored to Spain at the 
general peace in the following year, and neither 
tile East-India Company nor the British derived 
mu oh advantage from the capture. That peace 
also restored to the French their former posses- 
sions on the continent of India — a most unwise 
concession on the part of the British negotia- 
tors, who ought to have been more alive to the 
interests of their own countrymen in the East 
than to suffer their intriguing and restless 
neighbours to regain the means of assailing 
them. 

In the meantime the government of Madras 
had been engaged in assisting Mahomed Ali in 
reducing several rebellious vassals to obedience. 
The object was effected with a tolerable degree 
of ease, except in the case of Madura, which 
was held in opposition to his master by Ma- 
hamed Isoof, formerly a distinguished, and it 
was believed an attached, follower of the 
English. The siege of Madura wns both tedions 
and expensive ; but it ultimately fell, and Ma- 
homed Isoof paid the ordinary penalty of 
rebellion in the surrender of his life. 

Another subject, which threatened to disturb 
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, linguiidird |iy his proficicnry alike in ralenla- 
{*«■'!* and in all the arii of crooked policy, a 
lint tin- fMtiS't t.f tl.p Hii'.bh g.ivcrtim-nt j plan «.v dcvi*-*-! for the regular organization 
i-.-rr r.t-l Ion,: l*i l*.~rxp-t.*hl «d«-ty iti rt luring ,nn*l government nf this extraordinary force, so 
<h jwn.hnS rliicf* to id •'• ■hr no;*, or arrar. gb-g ‘ a* at oarr to prnmnt* tln.'ir active devotion to 



■ bi.-incr to the l‘irne!i cvs; - nt r«in*lii-h<-rjy, :»>f Hyd*r flourished wonderfully ; hit power 
Uowft»tliT win i f a t-inn win* bad held the dig* jard hit r<— .>tire<-s increased* his stock of rlo- 
tiity nf a foujdar, hut who, in one of th»**er*-vo* J pliant*. can-.el«, t»-nt*, and rqnipmenl*, enabled 
Itsti.its* whtih mo of mdi fn-queut w'cutrrne** jhmt to vin in tit!* rr*p'-ei witli the great 
in Jn-ha, l.vlh *: hi* !:f < — - mi ot r ft! f.tll <«o| },v Jr-hjofr jn tin* rfat* of Mysore ; and finally ho 
the plunder «f l,:» f.miilv nf /.ll tin! thcy.w.v* admitted f-t rank with them hv being' 
p—'c .’-1, At tit!-* tiir.r Hyder wa-. t> -t m-*re ! nominated fuijdvr of ifindigul, with n right to 
than » - 1 m j rare of .v,;r. Hi-* advance toward* ( all tl><* incidents attendant on tho appointment. 
Hiatihoel pave little it.dirMioti of future gre*,*.. j Hyder proceed-,!, nt thchradof ft considerable 
!;e*«, anil J.c 1 't;te lit.-p of; or he J»vl r» vh«--l .f*t«ee, to supper ;* a confederacy formed hy the 
the |»r rl* * 1 t f maturity hi* life war totally t I*«Jygan» in the neighbourhood to resist the 
ih voted to 1 -leV'lfe. *j'i e rjojt*- <.f the field ; payment of tribute, and h" succeeded. Tlie 

new* of hit Mirren wa* eonvryed to court in 
term* wliieh tlid not diminish it.i importance, 
nor x < 51 the diHieultie* which the victorious 
commander had Mirnmuntcd ; and the despatch 
wa* clo-e.l hy a formidable li*t ol killed and 
wounded. S-i ►ati-.fai-tory wa« the iutelliponco, 
nnd ro errat the admiration felt for the com- 
mander fttnl his troop*, that a rpecial tne cj ont;er 
was despatched, with rich pri*«cntt for tho 
ofTiretii who had di-tinyui-hed themrclvcs, nnd 
n rum of money to 1**' applied to the relief of 
th>* wounded imn. To guard against imposi- 
tion (for it was felt that precaution was not 
utitieo-'-ar)-), nt» inspection was to take place. 
The actual number of wounded was fixty- 
revnt. Hyder thought that the honour nf his 
nrms required that tho return which lie had 
made should ho support*--!. To effect this ho 
caused to ho mingled with tho real sufferers 
seven hundred men, whn*o limbs, though un- 
injured, were enveloped in bandages of formid- 
able wire, and these passed muster just as well 
ns tho rest. The allowance which tho com- 
missioner was authorized to distribute was at 
tho rate of fourteen rupees per month for each - 
man till cured. An estimate was made hy tho 
surgeons in nltomlanco of tho probable time 
that tho cure of each would requiro, nnd 
according to tho estimate and tho muster tho 
money was paid. Tho liberality of Hyder 
bestowed on caeli of the really wounded sevon 
rujtoes per month, being ono lmif of tho amount 
which ho received — what ho gave to those who 
masqueraded for his honour and profit is not 
stated, but it may bo hoped that ho did not 
leave thorn altogether without ro Tho 
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<**<“, tpiei ft l.-tJge P**rt3-ili of hi’ tin!*-, the re- 
mainder was t tiirra-lrr- 1 to voluptuous rtij*>y* 
merit*, lie had Mt *-M*r brother, who at an 
• arly peril* 1 r-f hfe ha 1 obtain'd military em- 
ployment 1« the r< r«iv-e of M>* ’tv. It Hit* not 
till ]!%(}( r had completed hi’ tWrUt\*-e*rnth 
y»ar that l.e mt<-ri-i up *n a eimilar ei-.ute ,*f 
life, by joining hi* btulhetV corps a*a volunteer, 
lleic he taondi*tini:ui*hed hu:i*"lf by the dis- 
play of « xtraotdinan* coinage, and ol a degree 
nf canine*', and etlb|.a**r**iim not b-s ndtnir- 
ral h*. In time h’ a.lvatir* d tn the command 
nf a body of fi e« ly inters w horn h<* had colb cte*! 
nmund him, who might, nays Colonel Wilks, 
'•well l»e characlerin-d ns bravo and f.iithful 
thh vi s. In the ordinary circumstance* of n cam- 
paign," it i* added, "they more thou realised 
the charges of their citahliehment hy a variety 
nf plunder and simple theft fiom friends, when 
the enemy did not off.-r convenient means." 
Hyder thus commenced his march to empire 
in’thc same manner ns the distinguished founder 
of the Mnhrattas, and his littlo hand followed 
their avocation with a zeal, spirit, and success, 
not inferior to that displayed hy tho adherents 
of the Hlu-trious f-evrtjee. Jn tho confusion 
that ensued on the death of Nazir .Jung, 
thee*! adventurers, hold, faithful, and furtive, 
managed to mix with the crowd near the 
treasure of the deceased prince, which tho 
tp-a-urer had begun to load on the first nlnrm. 
Ilut tho caution nnd promptitude of the officer 
did not prevent tho Boparntion of two camels 
loaded with gold coin, which before order was 
restored were clear of the outposts, and con- 
f.iderably advanced on their way towards the 
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distribution of the presents to the officers was 
made on the same principle ns the donation to 
the wounded. While Hyder was thus em- 
ployed. his faithful brahmin remained at court, 
sometimes sounding the praises of his master, 
sometimes dwelling on the difficulties of his 
situation, and urging the necessity of increas- 
ing his force. Augmentations were accordingly 
authorized from time to time, and assignments 
of revenue made for the support of the new 
levies. Special commissioners were always 
deputed to watch the musters, but the adroit- 
ness of Hyder frustrated their vigilance. On 
one occasion he performed a manoeuvre termed, 
by a native who witnessed it, “a circular 
muster,” the result of which was, that ten 
thousand men were counted and passed as 
eighteen thousand. 

Hyder continued to rise, and circumstances 
favoured his elevation. A mutiny broke out 
in the Mysorean army, and he was the instru- 
ment of suppressing it. On this occasion he 
made the opportnno discovery that some of the 
richest chiefs were among the ringleaders. 
Their wealth, by a severe but necessary act of 
justice, was declared forfeited ; nnd it need not 
be doubted that the coffers of Hyder benefited 
liy this act, as well as the treasury of his mas- 
ter. An opulent chief, named nerri Sing, 
had been despatched to collect revenue in 
Malabar. Failing to effect liis object, and 
entertaining a rooted dislike to Hyder, now one 
of the mo«t powerful persons in the court of 
Mysore, llerri Sing was negotiating to enter 
the service of Tnnjoro. While tlras engaged, he 
was unexpectedly attacked in the dead of night 
by a Irxiv of about three thousand men des- 
patched by Hyder. Tire chief and a large 
portion of his men fell, and the plunder was of 
great value. Hyder presented to his sovereign 
three guns anil fifteen horses — the remainder 
be l.-itnwid on himself. About the same 
tiro*, by pressing bis services on the notice of 
. tie* court, Hyder obtained the district of IJan- 
■ gal .-.'.a; a per-onal jaghire. A demonstration 
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straffon of enthusiasm perhaps unprecedented 
in an Oriental court. "Nunjeraj,” says Colonel 
Wilks, "paid him the novel compliment of 
rising on his approach and embracing him, 
apparently proud of this public justification 
of his own discernment in the elevation of 
Hyder.” 

But neither the warmth of the minister's 
friendship, nor the favours which he had 
bestowed upon Hyder, precluded the latter 
from intriguing against his benefactor. Nun- 
jeraj had long exercised uncontrolled all the 
authority of the state. The rajah and his 
family were disgusted by his arrogance, but 
distrustful of their own power to remove him. 
The means were suggested by the widow of a 
deceased relative of the royal house, in con- 
junction with Hyder’s wily brahmin : Hyder, 
it will be justly concluded, was to play an im- 
portant part in tho project, and derive tho 
greater share of tho advantage in the event of 
its success. The grievance, ever occurring in 
Oriental armies, of unliquidated arrears of pay, 
was to afford the means of accomplishing the 
object. Some chiefs were admitted to such a 
portion of the confidence of the conspirators ns 
was necessary to render them proper instru- 
ments of their wishes, but no more ; nnd their 
troops in consequence proceeded to Hyder’s 
quarters, and demanded payment of their ar- 
rears. Hyder, with great mildness nnd ap- 
parent sympathy, replied, that his own corps, 
for which he possessed fixed resources, wns re- 
gularly paid, but that ho had no concern with 
the funds out of which tho pay of the rest of 
the army ought to be defrayed. The applicants 
then requested that he would obtain payment 
for them from the person whose duty it was to 
see their claims discharged — that person being 
Nunjeraj. nyder could not refuse his good 
offices to procure justice to his companions in 
arms, lint nothing followed. Tho visits of tho 
troops were repeated till their patience was at 
an end ; when they insisted on Hyder going at 
their head to perform a superstitious ceremonv 
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sought was on the works directing tho firo of 
the artillery. The attack upon llyder was to 
have been aided by six thousand Mahrattns, 
but they, “ according to custom, did not ar- 
rive at the appointed time." Some communi- 
cations took place between Hyder and the 
rajah’s dewan, and it is said that the brahmin 
pointed out the way to retreat, and left tho 
spot unguarded, that Hyder might retiro in 
safety. . However this may be, llyder did 
retire with his cavalry and a portion of his 
treasure. His family were left behind, and 
these with the infantry and considerable pro- 
perty fell into the hands of his enemieB. Tho 
soldier of fortune was now again thrown upon 
the world. It would be inconsistent with tho 
design of this sketch to follow in detail his 


rendering his accounts and resigning his office, 
and that under these circumstances it was un- 
just to hold him responsible for any pecuniary 
claim upon the rajah’s treasury. The effect of 
this explanation had not been left to chance. 

Some of the soldiers, duly trained, called out 
to remove the dhurm to the gate of the rajah. 

Tho proposal was received with acclamations ; 
the steps of the discontented troops were 
directed tothepalace, and Hyder, less unwilling 
than before, was compelled to lead them. 

At the palace the business of the scene had 
been pre-arranged with ' much attention. A 
messenger came out and requested that Koonde 
Row, the ever active brahmin, might be sent 
to communicate with the rajah. The brahmin 
went, and returned with a promise from the 
rajah to find means of satisfying the demands various movements, but one was too extraor- 
of the troops, on condition that Hyder should dinary and characteristic to be passed over, 
take a solemn oath to renounce all connection Having been defeated by a force commanded 
with the usurper, Nunjeraj. Hyder, deeply by his former friend the brahmin, he suddenly 

affected by the command to abandon his friend, presented himself alone and unarmed as a 

pretended not to conceal the pain which it suppliant at the door of Nunjeraj. Being ad- 
cave him ; but he took the oath, and there- mitted to the presence of the retired minister, 
upon was admitted to an audience of the Hyder threw himself at his feet, and in strains 
sovereign. He returned and informed the of grief and penitence besought of him forgive- 
troops that to complete the arrangements for ness. All the misfortunes that had thronged 
satisfying their claims would require a few on him he professed to regard as the just 
days but in tho mean time he tendered his punishment of ins ingratitude to hiB kind and 
personal responsibility as security. This was generous patron, whom lie implored to resume 
readily accepted, and the tumultuous crowd his place at the head of tho state, and to receive 

disappeared. To enable Hyder to discharge his old servant once more under liis protection. 

the obligation thus incurred, additional assign- Nunjeraj was not without experience of tho 
ments of revenue were made to him, and the value of such protestations, and of the sincerity 
territories under his administration thus came of his friend ; but he afforded a fresh instance 
to exceed half of the entire dominions of the of the influence which men’s wishes exercise 
rajah 0Ter tbe ‘ r understand ' n ff- He consented to 

It was soon after he had reached this eleva- make common cause with Hyder, to aid him 
tion of power that he despatched a force to with a considerable body of horse and foot 
assist the French at Pondicheriy, as already I which be had collected during his seclusion, 
mentioned. The main cause of the precipitate I and to give to the man to whose treachery be 
retirement of that force, was the danger which owed his descent from power all the benefit of 
threatened his newly acquired greatness from hia name and influence. Hyder made use of 
the jealousy and discontent of those by whose! the former without. reserve. Some time after 
aid he had acquired it. The female contriver I his reconciliation with Nunjeraj, being closely 
of the plot perceived that the only effect of the I pressed by the brahmin Koonde Row, be forged 
removal of Nunjeraj had been to invest a more I letters in the name and with the seal of bisally 
dangerous man with the same plentitnde ofladdressed to tho principal leaders in the army 
power which had been exercised by the de-lof his enemy. These referred to an engage 
posed minister. The brahmin, who had been I men t assumed to have been made for tie Re- 
appointed to the office of dewan, began to I livery of Koonde Row into the ban 
regard the encroachments of his late patron I jeraj, promised on the part of the httf 1 8 


with some degree of distaste. The two persons 
who not long before had raised Hyder to his 
lofty position, now conspired to pluck him 
down, and advantage was taken of the absence 
of a large part of his troops. Hyder was can- 
toned under tho fire of the garrison of Seringa- 
patam, with about one hundred horse and 
fifteen hundred infentiy, and notwithstanding 
his usual caution, was unsnspicions of tho 
storm that was gathering around him, IIo 
was only awakened to a knowledge of it by a 
tremendous cannonade from all the works that 
bore on bis position. His first impulse was to 
send for his friend the brahmin — he was 
informed that the person whose presence ho 
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that nothing now remained bat ^ 
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Tho success of the forgeiy was g 0! r was 
Hyder’s feigned penitence- tis horse 
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turned to his own safety, and when dismay 
and confusion had attained a sufficient height, 
Hyder fell upon his enemy’s army in front and 
rear and gained a complete and easy victory. 

Hyder'now vigorously applied himself to 
destroy the remnants of the royal army and to 
strengthen his own. He was soon in a condi- 
tion to dictate terms to the rajah. The arrange- 
ment actually concluded gave to the successful 
adventurer every thing but the title of sove- 
reign. Districts sufficient to provide a mode- 
rate revenue for the personal expenses of the 
rajah and Uunjeraj were reserved for those 
purposes ; the entire management of the re- 
mainder of the country and all the functions of 
government were transferred to Hyder. Koond e 
How was surrendered to the conquerer, who 
imprisoned him in an iron cage. 

Hyder’s honours now flowed thickly upon 
him. For some services rendered to'Basalat 
Jnng in the reduction of a small fort, and in 
consideration of a present of no great amount, 
that potentate created Hyder nabob of Sera, 
although he had neither possession nor right 
in respect to the country bestowed. The new 
nabob was designated as Hyder Ali Khan 
Bahadur, and thenceforth used those appella- 
tions. Having asserted his right to the dignity 
conferred upon him, by reducing the countries 
from which his title was derived, he engaged 
in an invasion of Bednore, for the alleged pur- 
pose of restoring to the throne a youth who 
pretended to have been unjustly excluded from 
it. In his progress he rarely met resistance, 
and when so unusual a circumstance occurred 
it was requited by severity calculated to dis- 
courage its repetition. A hundred men occu- 
pying a small fort ventured to fire on bis 
troop?. They were surrounded and taken, and 
so far nothing occurred which they might not 
have expected ; but after being made prisoners 
their temerity was punished by cutting off 
their no®es and ears, and in this state they 
were dismissed to Fpread the terror of the in- 
vader's army. Four, twelve, and eighteen 
lacs of pijodas were successively offered to 
purchase Hyder’s retreat, but in vain. He 
penetrated to the capital of the province, a 
p lace which it is said previously form ed a happy 
exce p.ticn to the common lot of India, in having 
no experience of the horrors of war. The 
palace and treasury were set on fire by their 
jr.raate®, and the inhabitants of the town fled 
to the wred? and mountains for security. The 
of the palace were Enbdaed in time to 
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estimate of the amount of plunder realized by 
Hyder Ali fixes it at twelve millions sterling. 
This vast treasure secured, the conqueror 
dropped the mask under which the war had 
been carried on, and assumed his natural cha- 
racter. A former rajah had left the throne to 
an adopted son, constituting the ranee or queen 
his guardian during the period of his minority. 
The widow formed a criminal attachment, 
which was manifestly so publicly as to outrage 
decorum not less than morality ; and the young 
rajah having remarked on her frailty some- 
what too freely, his reproofs were silenced by 
the hand of an assassin. The person whom 
Hyder had taken underhis protection pretended 
to be the rajah who had been thus removed, 
and ascribed his escape to the mercy of the 
man employed to dispatch him, by whom he 
represented himself as having been secreted 
during five years. It is not probable that 
Hyder Ali ever gave credence to the tale, but 
it suited his purpose to affect belief in it. That 
purpose being answered by the conquest of 
Bednore, the pretended prince was sent a close 
prisoner to a fortress a hundred and eighty 
miles to the eastward of the capital. His 
confinement was solaced by the company of the 
ranee, her paramour, and a child, whom they 
had placed on the throne after the murder of 
its lawful occupant. Hyder Ali did not enjoy 
his conquest, without molestation. While la- 
bouring under an attack of ague, a disorder 
common in the country, a confederacy was 
formed to dispossess and assassinate him. It 
was detected, and three hundred of the conspi- 
rators hanged. After this operation, it is 
stated that Hyder Ali’s health visibly im- 
proved. 

Subsequently, Hyder Ali suffered severely 
in contests with the Mahrattas, and was at 
length shut up within the lines of Bednore. 
He succeeded in obtaining peace on terms not 
unfavourable, considered with regard to his 
situation ; and having quelled various manifes- 
tations of insurrection, which his late unpros- 
perous circumstances had encouraged in differ- 
ent parts of his dominions, his restless and 
aggressive spirit was turned to the conquest 
of Malabar. The operations of Hyder Ali 
were there marked by the same character 
which distinguished the course of his arms 
elsewhere — the most odious perfidy, the most 
oppressive extortion, and the most intolerable 
cruelty. He succeeded in overrunning the 
country and urocurimr a nominal submission 
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tho districts which had been allotted for tho 
support of the rajah, and plundered tho palace 
of all tho money and articles of value which it 
contained. So complete was tho latter opera* 
tion, that nothing worth carrying away escaped 
tho hands of the pillagers, except such of tho 
ornaments of the female inmates ns they hap- 
pened to have upon their persons when the 
clearance took place. As tho rajah was now 
a pensioner uponHydor Ali, his establishments 
were subjected to a rigorous revision, so as to 
reduce the expenditure to the lowest possible 
amount, and none were permitted to have 
access to tho prince hut the creatures of his 
keeper. 

The politics of the Deccan at this period, 
and for some years preceding tho return of 
Hyder Ali to Mysoro, presont an entangled 
web, of which it is scarcely practicable to 
render a clear account. 

Some intercourse had taken place between 
Hyder and the government of Bombay, which 
on the whole was not of an unfriendly cha- 
racter. On liis return to Scringapatam, how- 
ever, he found the government of Madras in 
leaguo with Nizam Ali against him. Tho 
principal events connected with this alliance 
may bo related in a fow words ; tlio appropria- 
tion of a volume to tho object would not afford 
the means of giving n satisfactory and lucid 
exposition of their causes, or of the motives of 
the actors engaged in them. It may ho doubted 
whether the persons then forming the British 
government of Madras understood their own 
policy ; and it is quite certain that to all 
others it must ever remain inexplicable. 

The possession of tho districts called the 
Northern Circars was an object, for various 
reasons, desirable to tho English. Salabat 
Jung, Nizam Ali, and Basalat Jung, tho three 
brothers who contended for sovereignty in the 
Deccan, had all tendered these provinces as 
the price of assistance ; but a desire not to 
enter into Indian politics further than neces- 
sary rendered the government of Madras un- 
willing to accept the proffered gift from any of 
them. In the contest for supreme power in 
the Deccan, the fortune of Nizam Ali finally 
prevailed, and Salabat Jung became his pri- 
soner. With the reigning prince the British 
government continued to maintain a negotia- 
tion singularly vague in its character, till they 
were assured that the title of Nizam Ali had 
been confirmed by the emperor. They then 
ventured to take an assignment of the manage- 
ment of the Circars from the former on the 
terms of a divisionof the profits. When Nizam 
Ali concluded this arrangement he was in 
fear of the Mahrattas; having concluded a 
truce with those troublesome enemies,, he 
proceeded unceremoniously to annul the 
agreement with the English government, 
who patiently submitted. Negotiation was 
renewed, but without effect, and the coveted 
districts were committed to the charge of a 
erson named Hoossein Ali, by whom they 
ad before been rented. The circumstances 


in which the country had for some time been 
placed had naturally produced the greatest 
anarchy and confusion. The authority of 
Hoossein AH was, therefore, little more than 
nominal ; and to prevent the intrusion of tho 
French, tho British government, in 1765, 
agreed to aid him in establishing his authority. 
Part of the detachment destined for this ser- 
vice was sent; the march of the remainder 
was stopped by the advance of Nizam Ali with 
a considerable force to attack the nabob. But 
the resolution of the invader failed on learning 
that the English were preparing to meet him, 
and after indulging himself in some plundering 
operations he retired, dispatched a friendly 
letter to the British governor, and sent him a 
present of an elephant. The letter and the 
elephant effected their object, and the govern- 
ment of Madras proceeded to extend their 
promised aid to Hoossein Ali as if nothing ex- 
traordinary had happened. This took place 
in tho year that Clive last returned to India, 
and in the course of the negotiation conducted 
by him with the emperor, he, at the request 
of the Madras authorities, obtained sunnuds, 
bestowing on the Company the Northern Cir- 
cars, to be held immediately of the imperial 
government. The sunnuds were transmitted 
to Madras, but the government of that presi- 
dency hesitated to use them till Bengal should 
bo “ quiet,” unless under Nizam All’s confir- 
mation of them, alleging that it was not mate- 
rial to enter on possession till the following 
year, as Hoossein Ali had anticipated the re- 
venues, and that little more could be obtained 
than he had secured to the Company. Of the 
validity of the last reason for forbearance, it is 
impossible to judge ; but no difficulty exists 
with regard to that by which it is preceded. 
Bengal had not for many years been so 
“quiet'" as it then was, and the projeot of 
calling upon a dependent to confirm the gift of 
his superior is too absurd to merit even ex- 
posure. At length, in March, 1766, the 
government of Madras took courage to give 
publicity to the grant from the emperor, and 
General Callinud was dispatched with a mili- 
tary force to support the authority of the 
grantees. Still they could not divest them- 
selves of the impression that it was necessary 
to secure the consent of Nizam Ali. They 
were finally gratified by the conclusion of a 
treaty, by which the occupation of theNorthem 
Circars by the English was made subject to 
the payment of a considerable tribute : one of 
the Circars being bestowed as a jaghire on 
Basalat Jung, was not to be occupied till his 
death. By the same treaty the English govern- 
ment became bound to support Nizam Ali 
against his enemies ; and as, at the time when 
it was concluded, it was well understood that 
he was about, in conjunction with the Mah- ‘ 
rattas, to attack Mysore, the careful and saga- 
cious diplomatists who then administered the 
government of Madras, in their anxiety to 
avoid giving offence, actually plunged their 
country into difficulties and dangers far greater 
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time their meeting was inevitable. When it not; too far advanced to he beyond the possi- 
took place the surprise was reciprocal. . The bility of capture.. The attempt was made, and 
first struggle was for the possession ,of the hill.' succeeded. Nine pieces had been taken on the 
It was secured .for the English by the exertions preceding day, and fourteen more were subse- 
of Captain Cooke ; and; some- rofcks* -forming a quently secured. .The loss of the English was 
position of considerable strength, were wrested one hundred and fifty men ; that of the enemy 
from a 'large body of the enemy’s infantry, was believed to exceed four thousand. Thede- 
When the troops were drawn up in ‘order of feat of the allies had the effect of clearing the 
battle, the contrast between the numbers was country of various parties which had been em- 
striking. The English force consisted of four- ployed in ravaging it, and had plundered al- 
te'en hundred European infantry, thirty Euro- most to the gates of Madras, 
pean cavalry, nine thousand sepoys, and fifteen The rainy season .approaching, the British 
hundred exceedingly bad native cavalry belong- troops were withdrawn into cantonments, 
ing to Mahomed Ali. The numbers of the Hyder Ali, however, allowed not any repose 
enemy cannot be ascertained with equal accu- to himself or his troops. Having gained pos- 
racy, but they have been computed at seventy session of Tripalore and Vaniambaddy, two 
thousand, of which more than half were cavalry, places of inconsiderable value, he proceeded 
These were drawn up in a crescent, hall en- to attack Amboor, a place ’of some strength, 
circling the British force, and seemingly suffi- situated on the summit of a mountain of smooth 
cient to overwhelm them. The enemy had granite. It was defended by Captain Calvert, 
about one hundred pieces of cannon, but not an officer of distinguished bravery. In five 
more than thirty could be brought into action, days, Hyder Ali had so completely dismantled 
The English had about the latter number, the lower fort, that it was no longer tenable ; 
which being steadily and skilfully served, and Captain Calvert, with a garrison of five 
nearly silenced those opposed to them. The hundred Bepoys and a few Europeans, retired 
guns were then turned upon the dense and to the citadel. The native governor being dis- 
frowning masses of the enemy’s cavalry. For covered to be in correspondence with the enemy, 
a few minutes the fire was sustained with a was placed in confinement, and his men dis- 
sullen calmness, and the horsemen appeared to armed. This proceeding disconcerted Hyder 
be in expectation of .orders to charge. None All’s plans. He still, however, prosecuted the 
were given — to sit inactive and unmoved siege, and effected a practicable breach, but, 
amidst the deadly havoc produced by the well- fortunately for the besieged, in a part which 
directed fire of the English was beyond their was inaccessible. After many abortive attempts 
power of endurance, and myriads of flying to surprise the place, Hyder Ali sent a flag of 
cavalry soon covered the field in every direc- truce to summon the garrison, and the oppor- 
tion. Hyder, who had for some time per- t unity was taken of bestowing a florid eulogium 
ceived that all was lost, now drew off his on the brave defence which had been made, 
cannon, and urged Nizam Ali to take the same The answer of the blunt soldier to whom it 
course ; but the courage of the soubahdar at was addressed was, that Hyder Ali had not 
this moment raged at more than fever heat, yet offered him an opportunity of deserving 
and he declared that he would meet the death the compliment. Another flag arrived, with 
of Nazir Jung, rather than save hiB life by the offer of a large bribe and the command of 
dishonourable flight. The advance of the half Hyder Ali’s army as the price of the sur- 
British army in line abated his energy, and he render of the citadel. Captain Calvert, in 
gave orders for the guns to be withdrawn, reply, advised Hyder Ali to respect the lives 
The elephants bearing the women of his esta- of his servants, as the future bearer of any 
blishment were in the rear, and these too were similar message would immediately be hanged 
ordered to tux-n. A soft voice from the covered in the breach. Hyder Ali had commenced 
vehicle borne by one of them exclaimed, " This operations against Amboor on the 10th Novem- 
elephant has not been taught so to turn, he ber. His movements had called the British 
•follows the standard of tne empire." The army from their cantonments; and when Colonel 
English shot fell thick and heavy around, but Smith, on the 7th December, arrived in sight 
the feminine champion of the honour of the of Amboor, he had the satisfaction of per- 
ernpire would not suffer her elephant to be ceiving the British flag still flying there. The 
turned till the standard had passed, when she government marked their approbation of the 
withdrew followed by her train. Nizam Ali conduct of the garrison, by directing the rock 
was less fastidious in reference to such minute of Amboor to be borne upon their colours, 
points of honour. True, he had invoked the On the approach of the British army, -Hyder 
fate of Nazir Jung in preference to dishonour- Ali retired, followed by Colonel Smith, when 
able retreat ; but within an hour after this that officer was not compelled to halt by the 
burst of chivalrous feeling, he and a select body want of provisions. Colonel Wood, who had 
of cavalry were galloping to the westward, the advanced from Tricliinopoly, joined Colonel 
superintendence of the retreat of his army being Smith, without an effort on the part of the 
a duty unworthy of his royal attention. On enemy to prevent it. Hyder Ali however 
the following day the confederated army was madesomeoccasionaldemonstrationsolactivity. 
observed at a distance in full retreat ; but a He moved in person with four thousand horse, 
train of forty-one pieces of artillery was thought two thousand foot, and five guns, to attack a 
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hand, Uydrr Ali wa» denounced a* a rtr and *.ff>.ndrr3 prr*«-r.t v.rre immediately cor.^gard, 
'•■■usurper; and, su just punidiwent of hi* till their guilt *ho-:M lie expiated by jayment 
mirdetd*, tlic drwnnny of Mysore v.-a« tram- ef the sum* in which thry were rc* jvrctivrly 
ferrvd to the Engliih, ujwn the easy condition* mulcted, and order* were i*»u*d fir taking 
of conquering the country, a nil rendering to tirnihr proceeding* with regird to there who*e 
Nir-un Ali a largo additional tribute. fear* had kept th't:t a way. 

Tho situation of Ilyder All had tempted So ini*erab!y d"f« ctive were the arrange* 
Forno of the Malabar chief* to make an ♦' tfert merit* of the Madras govrrnrjKnt and their 
to throw ofT his yoke, and tho government of ally the rab>.»b, in obtaining intelligent:", that 
Bombay had fitted out a formidable expedition nearly three month* after Ilyder Ali had 
against 1dm. Mnngalore being left with nu departed for the we'twnrd they were ur.eer* 
insufficient garrison, fell into the hands of the tain a* to tho courr" he had taken. The Eng* 
English without material rcMnlance, and the li*h arms were however successful in reducing 
commander of Ilyder Ali'a fleet, from pique, it Broad, and many place* in the districts of 
is said, at tho appointment of a cavalry offictr Ittrarnahfil, Salem, Coimbatore, and Dindigul. 
to ho his superior, surrendered hi* charge to Colonel Wood deemed it practicable to main* 
the sumo power. Bunivnrnj Drooj, or “ fortified tain tho countries which thus fell info tho 
island," and somo other places, were also cap. hands of the English, by occupying the passes 
lured; hut in an attempt upon part of the which connected them with Mysore, and these 
works of Cananoro tho Lnglish were defeated tic believed and officially reported to bo only 
with considerable Iofs. Indeed their temporary three. Not many day* after he had made 
success toon deserted them. Hvder Ali not this report, he was astonished by the advance 
only despatched troops to support liis interest* of bodies of horse by unsuspected roads, and 
on the western coast, but proceeded there in he then avowed his conviction that no force 
person. The greatest caro was taken to with* could prevent their access through the diffi- 
■ hold from the English force intelligence of his cult and secret passages of the hills. 
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Tho division of tlte army under Colonel 
Smith was occupied more to the northward. 
Kistnaplierry surrendered to him on the 2nd 
May. In dune, possession was obtained of 
the fortress of Mulwagul, in a manner little 
creditable to any of the parties encaged in the 
transaction. Colar surrcndeied shortly after- 
wards. In July, Oosoor was taken, and scuno 
oth<T places to the south and west of it. A 
body of Mnhrnttas, which had been taken 
into the English scrvico on the suggestion of 
Colonel Smith, joined in August. On the 
day on which the junction was effected, Ilydor 
Ali, having returned from his western expe- 
dition, entered Bangalore with the light troops 
of liis advance. He was foiled in an attack 
upon the camp of the Mahrattas, in which ho 
sustained a loss of about three hundred men. 
The lead in the attempt was assigned to the 
cavalry, who were to penetrate to the tent of 
Mornri Row, and possess themselves of his 
head. The infantry were to follow, and com- 
plete tho victory which was anticipated as tlio 
result of the attack. Morari Row no sooner 
learned that the attack was made by cavalry, 
than, to prevent friends and enemies being 
mistaken, he gave orders that not one of his 
lneii should mount, but each stand at the head 
of his horse, and cut down without distinction 
every person on horseback. These orders 
wore strictly executed. From the irregular 
construction of a M.ahratta camp, the advance 
of cavalry is subjected to numerous impedi- 
ments, and confusion soon ensued. It was 
increased by an accident. The st.ato elephant 
of Morari Row having received a wound, 
broke loo'C from his picquets and rushed 
wildly through the camp. Ho carried with 
him the chain by which he had been attached. 
This he seized with his tiunk, and hurled 
furiously against a mass of cavalry which ho 
met, throwing them back headlong over a 
column of infantry who were behind them. 
These, ignorant of tho causo of tho shock, 
retired in dismay ; and before order could bo 
restored, tho symptoms of motion in the Eng- 
lish camp discouraged a renewal of tho attack. 

Early in September, Hydor Ali made a cir- 
cuitous niarch in a southern direction, for the 
purpose of cutting off tho division of Colonel 
Wood, who was ascending from BdramablU to 
join Colonel Smith. The route of Colonel Wood 
lay through a long defile, and Hydor Ali bnd 
made tho roquisito dispositions to be pre- 
pared to open on his troops an enfilading fire, 
on their arrival at a particular spot favourable 
to the object. The advance of Hyder Ali, as 
well ns that of Colonel Wood, was reported to 
Colonel Smith by scouts whom he had sent 
out to collect intelligence ; and the latter 
officer, perceiving that he had time to antici- 
pate Hyder Ali, and post his division so as to 
receive him with advantage, advanced with 
accelerated speed, and despatched messengers 
across the bills to apprize Colonel Wood of his 
intentions. The success of the plan was frus- 
trated by Colonel Wood firing a salute in 


honour of tho npproacli of his coadjutor in 
arms. This imprudent mark of respect and 
exultation warned Hyder AH to retire, and 
ho lost no time in acting upon tho intimation. 
Colonel Smith gave orders for pursuit, but 
nothing was gained by it. 

Tho incidents of war wero at this time 
relieved by an attempt at negotiation ; but 
the British authorities demanded more than 
Hyder would: yield, and tho only result was 
that which ordinarily follows unsuccessful 
nttempts at negotiation — an aggravation of 
hoslilo feeling. 

Mulwflgul returned into tho hands of Hyder 
Ali by means similar to those by which it was 
lost to him. Colonel Smith had occupied it 
with a party of his own troops. Two mem- 
bers of council, who were with tho army under 
the name of field-deputies, thought fit to 
rein a vo them, nnd to supply their place by a 
company of Mahomed All’s troops. Hyder 
Ali, by tampering with the Mussulman officer 
in command, prepared the way for its yielding 
at once to an apparent surprise. Colonel Wood 
tnndo a movement to relieve it, but was too 
late. lie succeeded in recovering the lower 
fort, but was repulsed with loss in an attempt 
to carry the rock by cscalnde. The day after 
this unsuccessful attempt a body of light troops 
appeared in view, and their object, it was con- 
jectured, was to cover a convoy for the garrison. 
Colonel Wood moved out with two companies 
nnd a gun to reconnoitre, and when at the 
distance of two miles from his camp perceived 
three thousand horso, followed by a heavy 
column of infantry, approaching to surround 
him. Ho galloped back to tho nearest picquet, 
nnd having sent forward orders to place the 
baggage in safety and form the line, he returned 
with the picquet guard, consisting, like the 
force which had accompanied him, of two com- 
panies and a gun. He found the first party 
completely surrounded, but he forced a passage 
through the enemy nnd joined it. Hyder All’s 
whole army, however, appeared on an eminence 
nbout a mile in front, and tho British com- 
mander saw that he had no course but to 
retreat with all speed. He accordingly aban- 
doned his two guns, and prepnred to force a 
passago in tho direction from which he had 
just advanced. His object was aided by a 
battalion detached from the line to support 
him, nnd which attacked in Bank the body 
through which he had to pass. With some 
difficulty tho retreating force reached a point 
where they could receive further assistance 
from the line, and the battle was maintained 
with vigour, but decidedly to the disadvantage 
of the English force, who gradually receded 
before the well-directed guns and impetuous 
charges of the enemy. The unfavourable cir- 
cumstances under which the action had com- 
menced had never been overcome, and the 
fortune of the day seemed to be irrecoverably 
lost to the English.- It was retrieved by a 
stratagem. The baggage guard was com- 
manded by Captain Brooke. This officer had 
I 2 
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Buffered ncverolv in tlm escalade on (lie pre- 
ceding dny, and his strength amounted only 
to four companies mid two gumi. Willi thin 
insignificant forco lie conceived tho idea of 
turning the tide of victory in fnvonr of his 
country. TJio side mid wounded woro under 
Ida protection ; ns ninny of tlu-m na woro nldo 
to move woro drnwn out to ndd to the appa- 
rent strength of ilia forco ; tho two gumi were 
dragged by voluntoor followers, null tnntinod 
by woundod artillerymen. Tim summit or a 
tint rock waa clioaon an tho econo of oporation, 
mid wna approached by a circuitous and 
concealed route. Immediately on ita being 
attained, tho two guna opened a firo of grape 
on tho cnoiiiy’a left flank, nnd tho voice of 
every individual in the littlo hand, sound or 
oleic, joined that of Ihoir commander in shout- 
ing, " Hurrah I Sniitli 1 Smith 1 ” Throughout 
tho field tho impression waa conveyed alike to 
friends nnd oneiuios, that tho division of Colonel 
Smith had arrived ; and tho effect wan almost 
tnngical. Tim delusion, indeed, could not long 
be maintained ; but the temporary advantage 
which it gave the English allowed Culonel 
Wood an opportunity of making a hitter dis- 
position of Ilia force ; mid when Ilyder All, 
after discovering tho deception, resumed the 
attack, ho found his oppnnentfl well prepared 
to rcceivo him. Repeatedly foiled in his 
attempts, ho returned agnin and again, but 
atill in vain ; and when darkness put an cud 
to tho combat, tho English remained in pos- 
session of tho field. Tho loss of Ilyder Ali 
wns reported to amount to a thousand men ; 
tho loss of tho English wan lcaa than a quarter 
of that number. 

After various marchinga nnd countermarch- 
inga unworthy of relation, Ilyder Ali laid siego 
to Oossoor. Colonel Wood moved to relievo 
it, hut so precipitately and incautiously, that 
- effected littlo for tho benefit of tho garrison 
'<■ Oos6oor, wliilo ho exposed Baugloro to an 
..ttack from the enemy. Baugloro was gnrri- 
iionod by part of Mahomed Ali's troops undor 
tho command of n British officer. Tho force 
of Ilydor Ali approached in scvoral distinct 
columns, preceded by cannon, and attoiulcd by 
all tho auxiliaries necessary to tho conduct of 
a fliego. Tho enemy gained possession of tho 
pctta.li, or town, within tho walls, hut mndo 
no attempt upon the fort ; content with load- 
ing all tho carts and tumbrils that could be 
spared with tho stores nnd baggage of Colonel 
Wood’s division, which had been loft in the 
pottah for safety, and with tho capture of 
some eighteen-pounders which wore without 
tho gate. A dreadful scene occurred on this 
occasion. Tho entrnnoo of tho enemy had 
caused a rush of men, women, and children 
towards tho fort for safety, somo of them driv- 
ing camels, horses, or oxen. The gnto was 
ouddottly shut, but tho masses behind con- 
tinuing to press on tlioso in front, two thousand 
human beings, it is said, porisliod, in common 
with a larger numbor of beasts of various 
kinds, tho whole being forced together in au 


indiscriminate mass. Ilyder Ali leisurely re- 
tired, after appropriating everything movable, 
and wns nearly out of sight when Culonel 
Wood returned from Oossoor. Uo appeared 
again four dnyH afterwards,, intercepting tho 
march of tho English army towards Colar, to 
which plncn they were proceeding in search of 
supplies, drove in tho outposts, and commenced 
a cannonade from a battery of twelve of his 
heaviest pieces, including among them tlioio 
which he lmd taken at Baugloro. The can- 
nonade wns relumed by tho English, mill 
maintained by both sides through the whole 
dny. At night tho enemy apparently retired, 
and Colonel Wood rciumcii his march, but 
had scarcely cleared the ground on which tho 
former attack look place, when ho was again 
assailed liy tbe fire of Ilyder Ali’s infantry, 
which continued to annoy* him throughout tho 
night. In the morning an attempt wns mndo 
to intersect the English columns, mid destroy 
them in dalnil. Thin was frustrated. Tho 
march recommenced, and continued for about 
two miles, when another attack rendered it 
necessary to hnlt. The conflict tiilin resumed 
wna kept up for some time, when Ilyder Ali 
suddenly withdrew, without any motive dis- 
cernible by the English. Tho cause wns soon 
explained, by tho arrival of the other division 
of the English army, now commanded by 
Major Fitzgerald, Colonel Smith having pro- 
ceeded to the presidency. Major Fitzgerald 
having heard of the disaster at Baugloro, had 
concluded that Colonel Wood's division would 
bo distressed for provisions and cquipinonta. 
Recalling nil tho detachments that could lie 
summoned in liino, and collecting n largo 
supply of rice, lie mndo n forced march in tho 
direction in which tho suffering division was 
likely to bo found, and tho sound of tho firing 
ill the InBt affair with Ilyder Ali had guided 
him to the exact spot where his assistance was 
required. Colonel Wood wns in such a statu 
of despondency ns, in tho eyes of Major Fitz- 
gornltl, rendered him incompetent to the duties 
of command ; nnd tho latter transmitted a 
representation to tho cominandcr-in-chicf, 
Colonel Smith, of tho necessity of placing tho 
troops undor somo other direction for tho 
rccovory of tho lost honour of tho army. 
Colonel Smith laid this document boforo tho 
government, nnd Colonel Wood wns ordered 
to proceed under arrest to Mndrns, This pro- 
ceeding appears to havo been somewhat harsh. 
Colonel Wood had displayed littlo military 
talent,; but ho had courngo npproaohing tho 
vorgo of rashness, if it did not pass it. In 
his later engagements with Hyder Ali this 
quality wns not manifested ; but tlio cause 
probably wns that, like many other men of 
Rangltitio temperament, lio wns subject, on 
meeting with reverses, to excessive depression. 

In Coimbatore, tho English woro gradually 
dispossessed of their posts, which appear to 
havo been arranged with littlo regard to sound 
military principles. Fuzzol Oolla Khan, one 
of tho ablest generals of Hyder Ali, entered 
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the province with seven thousand men and ten if terms of capitulation should sot be arranged; 
guns, and proceeded vigorously, but cautiously, he 'should be at liberty to return. With an 
to effect the object of his advance. Near Ca- infatuation for which it is not easy to account, 
veriporam he received a check from an insig- Captain Orton trusted the promise of Hyder 
nificant force led by a man of very humble Ali. The result will readily be conjectured, 
station. An English serjeant, named Hoskin, Captain Orton was detained, and atrocious as 
commanded an advanced post of two compa- this breach of faith at first appears, Hyder Ali 
nies and one gnn in a mnd fort, which he was not without excuse. The officer second 
defended with a spirit that entitles him to in command in the English garrison was a 
remembrance. Reporting to his officer the Captain Robinson, who had surrendered at 
success of his resistance to the attempts of the Vaniam'baddy under parole not to serve again 
enemy, he added, “ I expect them again to- during the war. He was now serving, not 
morrow morning in two parties, with guns : I only to bis own disgrace, but to that of the 
will take the guns from them, with the help of government which sanctioned the dishonour* 
God,” The success of the gallant serjeant was able act. Hyder Ali declared that the viola- 
not equal to his noble confidence. In a sub- tion of parole by Captain Robinson absolved 
sequent attempt the fort was carried, but not him from observing his promise to permit 
until it had become a heap of ruins, nor then the departure of Captain Orton ; but as a 
without a sanguinary conflict. The fate of its proof of his placability, he professed himself 
brave defender is unknown ; he probably met willing, if- the latter officer would write an 
a soldier’s death on the spot where he had so order for the surrender of the place, to permit 
eminently displayed a soldier’s spirit. Another the entire garrison, with their property, to 
post at Gujelhutty was well defended by Lieu- retire unmolested to Trichinopoly. Captain 
tenant Andrews. It sustained two assaults, Orton refused — on the following day lie con- 
in the second of which the English commander sented. How the change was effected does 
fell, and the post was surrendered. Coimba- not appear. “The modes,” says Colonel 
tore and Denaicancota were lost by tveachety ; Wilks, “ cannot be distinctly traced, but may 
and the officer commanding at Palagaut was well be imagined.” That Captain Orton 
obliged to save bimself and his gan-ison from should have walked into the pitfall prepared 
massacre by secret flight. In December, for him by Hyder Ali is astonishing ; that he 
Hy der Ali entered Bdramahal, and the English should then have sought to extricate himself 
posts in that province fell with the same cele- by an act which, in the eye of strict military 
rity ns in Coimbatore. In marching for the justice, merited death, is astonishing ; and not 
reduction of Erond, Hyder Ali encountered an less astonishing is the fact that Captain Robin- 
English party, consisting of fifty Europeans son obeyed the order extorted from Captain 
and two hundred sepoys, commanded by Cap- Orton, and surrendered the place. The gar- 
tain Nixon. Two deep columns of infantry, rison were removed, not to Trichinopoly, but 
supported by twelve thousand horse, moved to to Seringapalam ; and in a dungeon within 
their destruction. Captain Nixon and his little that city the recreant Captain Robinson pe- 
force remained firm while the enemy were ad- riBhed. This officer's breach of foith afforded 
vancing, and, when the latter had arrived Hyder Ali a pretence for a further act of de- 
within twenty yards of them, gave fire. The ception. Captain Fassain, who had resisted at 
Europeans then rushed forward, and their Caveriporam till resistance was vain, capitu- 
fifty bayonets spread instant confusion among Inted on condition of himself and his garrison 
the enemy’s infantry, who broke and fled, being released on. parole. Like the garrison 
This, however, was all that their gallantry at Eroad, they too were marched to Seringa- 
achieved. The cavalry of the enemy at the patam. 

same moment charged the sepoys in flank and Darkly and heavily did the year 1768 close 
rear; and the return of the killed and wounded upon the prospects of the British government' 
of the English party included every man, Eu- on the Coromandel coast. A few weeks had 
ropean and native, with the single exception wrested from them nearly all that they had 
of an officer named Lieutenant Goreham. His previously gained, and Fuzzul Oolla Khan was 
life was saved by his knowledge of the country sent to visit Madura and Tinnevelly, while his 
language, of which in the last extremity he master ravaged the country in the neighbour- 
availed himself, to request the humanity of a hood of the Cavery — flaming villages and a 
native of rank. Hyder Aii lost no time in flying population everywhere marking his pro- 
advancing to Eroad ; and to make his victory gress. The government of Madras became 
known, on arriving there he sent a flag of alarmed, as well they might, and made 
truce to request the attendance of an English ndvauces for accommodation. Hyder Ali 
surgeon to attend to the wounded prisoners, requested that an English officer might be sent 
An extraordinary proceeding followed. Hyder to confer with him, and Captain Brooke was 
Ali, on learning the extent of Lieutenant despatched thither in compliance with his 
Goreham’s lingual acquirements, enjoined him wish. Hyder Ali expatiated on the aggres- 
to translate into English a summons, demand- sions of the English, and on his own desire for 
ing the surrender of Eroad, and inviting the pence ; on the exertions he had made to pro- 
commander, Captain Orton, to repair in person mote that object, and on the unreasonable 
to Hyder All’s tent, under an assurance that, manner in wlucb his overtures had been re- 
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jcctcd ; on the wrongs which ho had received 
from Mahomed All, nnd on tho evil effect* of 
that prince's Influence in tho councils of the 
English. ITn rolerrcd to the advantage of 
maintaining Mysore ns a harrier to A rent 
against thu Mnhrattns, nnd, adverting to i\ 
tlucntoncd ininsion hy tlmt power, iutinmted 
thnt ho could not oppose hoth them nod the 
English nt tho same time, nnd thnt it remained 
for tho lnttor power to determine v. hellier h<- 
should continue to shield them from the 
former ns heretofore, or whether he should 
unite with the Mnlirnttnn for the destruction of 
tlio English. Cnptnin Brooke, in rpply, point'd 
out tho superior advantage* of nn nllinuco with 
tho English to one with the Mnhrattns, to 
which llydor Ali assented, nnd rxprr*vd n 
wish tlmt Colonel Smith should come up to the 
nriny invested with full powers of negotiation. 
Captain Brooke suggested that Iiviler Alt 
should send n vnl;e<-l to Madras. 'Hi is he 
refused, on the twofold ground, thnt it would 
give umbrage to tho Mnhrattns, nnd that nt 
Madras nil his efforts for js'ace would b" fm*- 
tmted hy Mnhonicd All. Before taking his 
leave, Cnptnin Brooke suggested to llydrr Ali 
that there wns ono proof of his friendly nml 
pacific disposition which might readily nml nt 
onco ho ntrnrded: the discontinuance of the 
excesses hy which the country was devastated, 
and tho defenceless inhabitants reduced to the 
extremity of wretchedness. Tlio proposal met 
prohahly with all tho success which ilm pro- 
poser expected. Of friendly professions llyder 
Ali was profuse, but of nothing more. ’ He 
answered, tlmt liis treasury wns not enriched 
hy tho excesses complained of, hut thnt ho had 
boon compelled to accept tho services of 
sonio volunteers whoso conduct ho could not 
control. Tho report of this conversation wns 
forwarded to Madras, nnd Mr. Andrews, n 
■■ember of council, wns deputed to negotiate. 
-■ nrrivod in the camp of llyder Alt on the 
Jth of February, and quitted it on tho 21st, 
\h proposals to be submitted to tlio governor 
nnd council, having previously concluded n 
truco for twelve days. The governor of Mndrns 
lind every renson to dcsiro peace : so great 
wns their distress thnt tho Company's invest- 
ments woro entirely suspended, nnd it was 
stated that their resources wero insufficient to 
carry on tho war more than four months 
longer. Hyder Ali’s proposals were, however, 
rejected, aud hostilities recommonccd. Colonel 


Smith, who had returned fn the field, watched 
the movements of Hyder Ali with une-racing 
vigilance, nnd frequently counteracted them 
with admirable skill. The tiiMio uern of the 
two armies had brought tfi'in ftl«ul n hun- 
dred nnd f>tty miln t<> the southward of 
Madras, when suddenly /!i«tfi5*d».g nearly the 
whole of his infantry, the grr -.ter par: of hit 
cavalry, together with hi* guns nod t aggag' of 
every dr*i;iipt«>n, llyder Ali, with nt tts-.-i- 
rand h"f*e, ndvnne*-! rapllly toward* that 
dire, nnd on the 25th of March npp--ared In- 
ure it. A small party <-f Infantry joined him 
on the following day. He immediately ewirc l 
a h-tler 111 he hddrr-i-d ter the g.ivefnnr ft- 
preeiing ft tie dre to treat f-r p-- v and re. 
quelling that Mr. Dupre, n mender «f cwtir.ril 
arid nett in ni K e< *.i*cn to the eh dr, ini/ht lei 
drputrd t» attend him. Tl ► tharaeter ».f thu 
man who made this demand, the place fn-m 
whieli it av.aa made, nr. 1 iti- cireimotar.-vr 
under which h» had arrived there, Ml cintri- 
hllted to r- eure ntte.’itiuu In th- liW-agr. Mr. 
Dllprn pr-e-erded V> the Camp of Hyd'f Ali C.tt 
tho m-riilng of the re--cspt of l.L letter, and, 
after a reriei of c«i<r-retivei, the ter mi of a 
treaty v/rie rgfr 'd up*n, Th" treaty wai 
executed hy the governor and c-.ut.eil on the 
3rd of April, and hv Hyder Ah eti the 4th. 
With rrfi-r.-nce to the rirrimi'taneri m.-Dr 
which the jy-aeo wa* cnnclmb ■!, Hyder AH 
may lt« regarded r.» basing ditplsyed rutirh 
moderation. A mutual mb-ration of captured 
place-iwai provided fir, and Cernor, an ancient 
dependency of Mv»ore, which had 1-een for 
some time retained hy Mfth.omt-d Ali, was to 
he rendered hark. After the e-meluiion of the 
treaty, diffieliltiei nro-e from a demand of 
llyder Ali for the liberation of r i-.m- p-T.-or.i 
kc|it prisoner* hy Mahomed Ali, and of the 
surrender of sumo stores nt (,‘ohr. With much 
persuasion the nabob was induced to comply 
with tho former tl-Miiand, nml the- latter was 
Yielded hy the British government, probably 
beenusu it was felt to lie vain to refute. 

Thus terminated the war with llyd-r Ali — 
a war necdle-dy nnd improvidentlv commenced, 
and conducted, on tho part of tlic Madras go- 
vornuicnt, with singular weakness and unskil- 
fulness. Its conclusion was far more happy 
than that government had any right to expect, 
either from their own incasurcj or from the 
character of their enemy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PARLIAMENT PASSES A PILL TOR REGULATING THE DIVIDENDS OF THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY 
— APPOINTMENT OP SIR JOHN LINDSAY AS ROYAL COMMISSIONER — CONQUEST OP TANJOBE 
— ADMINISTRATION OP CLIVE'S SUCCESSORS — WARREN HASTINGS, GOVERNOR OP BENGAL — 
TREATMENT OF THE EMrEROR— DEFEAT OF THE BOHILLAS— COMPANY APPLY TO GOVERN- 
MENT POR A LOAN— CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION OP THE COMPANT. 


The dividends of tho East-India Company, 
like those of other mercantile bodies, had heen 
accustomed to fluctuate accordingly as circum- 
stances were prosperous or adverse. In 1766, 
the dividend had for some time been mnde at 
the rate of six per cent, per annum. The news 
of the acquisition of the dewanny of Bengal, 
Beliar, and Orissa, impressed the proprietors 
with a belief that more might reasonably be ex- 
pected ; and at the same general court in which 
tho success of Clive’s negotiation was an- 
nounced, a motion was made to raise tho divi- 
dend to eight per cent. ; but the Court of 
Directors having delivered an unanimous 
opinion that the proposal was premature, the 
motion, in deference to their judgment, was 
withdrawn. At the next general court, how- 
ever, the subject of increase of dividend was 
again brought forward, and an augmentation 
of still greater amount was called for. It was 
moved that the next dividend should be mnde 
at the rate of ten per cent, per annum. The 
Court of Directors, anticipating that a pro- 
posal for increasing the dividend would be 
mnde, had prepared a report, the result of nn 
investigation of the Company’s affairs, with 
special regard to the subject of debate ; and 
their conclusion was, that the circumstances of 
the Company 'were not such ns to warrant any 
increase. Notwithstanding this, the motion 
was pressed to a division, and was finally 
determined by a ballot, the result of which 
gave a victory to the advocates of the pro- 
posed iucrease. This was followed by a 
proposal to make overtures to Government for 
an extension of the duration of the Company's 
charter, on consideration of their admitting 
the State to participate in the advantages of 
their recent acquisition. The proposal, how- 
ever, was met by a motion for the previous 
question, which was carried. This result was 
followed by a motion, recommending the Court 
of Directors to take measures for obtaining 
from parliament further powers for extending 
the trade of the Company, and securing to 
them the benefits of the grants and acquisitions 
recently obtained. An amendment upon this 
was moved, embodying the views of those who 
had supported the first motion, but without 
specially referring to them; motions of ad- 
journment sine die, and of adjournment to a 
future day, were made, and, after a protracted 
debate, the court broke up, with an under- 
standing that the subject should be resumed at 
the quarterly court, which was approaching. 


But the successful results of Clive’s policy had 
attracted the notice of others as well as of the 
proprietors of East-India stock. Several 
months before the discussion last noticed, the 
Duke of Grafton, then prime minister, had 
intimated to tho chairman and deputy-chair- 
man that the affairs of the East-India Com- 
pany would probably occupy the attention of 
parliament in the approaching session, and that 
it might be expected to meet before Christmas. 
It had met on the 11th November; and on the 
25th, a motion was made in the House of Com- 
mons, for a committee to inquire into the state 
and condition of the Company. It was carried, 
upon a division, by one hundred and twenty- 
nine against seventy-six ; and it was then far- 
ther resolved, that the committee should consist 
of the “ whole House.” 

On the 10th December, the court received 
orders to lay before the House of Commons a 
variety of papers, including copies of all trea- 
ties and grants from any native powers between 
1756 and 1766, both years inclusive ; as well 
as of all correspondence relating thereto, and 
an account of the state of the Company’s terri- 
torial revenues. At the time of making these 
orders, the House also called for a statement 
of nil expenses incurred by Government on 
account of the East-India Company during the 
period to which the order for copies of the 
treaties and grants applied. These proceed- 
ings of parliament were made known to tho 
general court held a few days after the service 
of the orders, and the effect was to create a 
general impression that, under the circum- 
stances, it was not advisable to make any ap- 
plication to parliament. With reference to the 
order for a statement of expenses incurred by 
Government on behalf of the Company, it was 
suggested that a counter-statement should be 
prepared, of charges thrown upon the Company 
by the acquisition and preservation of their 
possessions, the reduction and temporary re- 
tention of Manilla, and other similar causes ; 
but the Court of Directors, it was intimated, 
had already anticipated the wishes of the pro- 
prietors on this point, by giving orders for the 
preparation of such a statement. The general 
court adjourned till the 81st December, on 
which day a motion, recommending the Court 
of Directors to treat with the ministry and 
report their proceedings, was carried unani- 
mously. 

The House of Commons had called for a 
variety of papers, but the committee did not 
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rocced to business till tbe latter end of March, 
t sat at intervals through the month or April 
and part of May. In the mean time tho desire 
of the. proprietors for an incrcaso of their divi- 
dend continued, but tho ministers and the 
Court of Directors were aliko opposed to its 
gratification. At a general court, held on the 
6tli May, the chairman reported the results of 
the negotiations between the Court of Directors 
and tho advisers of the Crown, and apprized 
the proprietors of the feeling entertained by 
tbe lattor against an inorense of the dividend. 
It was, notwithstanding, moved, that tho divi- 
dend for the ensuing half-year should be nt tho 
rate of twelve-and-a-lialf per cent, per annum, 
and the motion was carried. On the following 
day. the House of Commons called for tho pro- 
ceedings of the court at which this vote was 
passed ; and at another general court, held on 
tbe 8th, the Court of Directors recommended 
that it should ho rescinded. After a debate of 
great length, a resolution was passed, to tho 
effect that, in tho arrangement with tho minis- 
ters of the Crown, four hundred thousand 
pounds per annum should be secured to tho 
proprietors. This did not differ substantially 
from the former resolution, ns that sum would 
have furnished a dividend of twelve-and-a-balf 
per cent. On tbe day on which this court was 
held, Mr. Fuller, tho chairman of tho commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for regulating the Company’s 
dividends, and the motion was carried. The 
hill was brought in on tho lltb, and read a 
first time. On the 12th it was read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed on the 19th. 
The object of the hill was to restrain any in- 
crease of dividend beyond ten per cent, till the 
next session of parliament. 

On the 18th May, the chairman reported to 
a general court then held, that copies of the 
resolution passed at the preceding court, had 
■cen delivered to the Duke of Grafton, premier, 

. Townsend, chancellor of the exchequer, 

■ General Conway, one of the secretaries of 
l~. An interview with the Duke of Grafton 
■ d'been sought, hut the answer of that noble- 
man seemed to offer little encouragement to the 
hopes of the proprietors. The Court of Direc- 
tors, however, had deemed it expedient to try 
the effect of a personal conference : the chair- 
man and deputy accordingly availed themselves 
of the expressed readiness of the minister to 
receive them ; but all that they obtained was 
a reference for his views to his written message. 
Under these circumstances, the Court of Direc- 
tors recommended the presentation of a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, pressing the 
claims of the company, but'modifying them in 
some degree so as to meet the views of the 
administration. One of the main points in 
which modification took place, was that of the 
period during which the proposed agreement 
between the crown and the company should 
remain in force. The proprietors had required 
a considerable addition to tho term of their 
charter, and the expectations expressed as to 


the extent of such addition had vnriod from 
thirty-Rovcn to fifty years. Ministers would 
conclude no agreement for more than threo 
years, and tho first clause of tho proposed 
petition expressed acquiescence in this arrange- 
ment. The fourth, fifth, and sixth clauses 
proposed that tho trading profits of the com- 
pany, and the residue of the territorial revenue, 
nfter deducting the expenses of administration, 
should form a fund out of which the company 
should rdeeivo four hundred thousand pounds 
per annum ns a dividend, and that the surplus 
should he equallydivided between thoCompany 
and tho public, tho share of tho Company being 
appropriated to tho discharge of their debts. 
Tho remaining clauses related to various points, 
fiscal, military, and commercial, but of inferior 
importance with reference to the existing cir- 
cumstances of tho Company. The debato of 
this day was fierce and long. At a late hour, a 
motion being made for a petition to the House 
of Commons, praying that tho petitioners might 
bo heard by themselves or thcirconnsel against 
tho hill for regulating tho Company’s dividends, 
a ballot was demanded ; and, ns the bill was to 
go into committee on tho following day, it was 
suggested, contrary to usual practice, that tho ■ 
ballot should take place forthwith. At nine 
o’clock in tho evening it was moved and car- 
ried, that tho ballot should then commence, 
and continue open till eleven. Against this 
decision several proprietors delivered a protest. 
Another protest was Bigncd by tho Court of 
Directors, who also refused to appoint any 
scrutineers. Scrutineers were accordingly 
chosen by the proprietors, who reported that 
tho motion was carried by one hundred and 
thirty-eight against two. The debate was 
then resumed on the petition proposed by the 
Court of Directors. It was conducted with 
no less vehemence than that which had pre- 
ceded the ballot. It was finally determined to 
instruct the Court of Directors to alter the peti- 
tion, by suggesting the paymentoffour hundred 
thousand pounds per annum to tho public in 
place of the proposed participation in the Com- 
pany’s profits ; and a few minutes before four 
o'clock in the morning of the 19th May, this me- 
morable court adjourned. The petition praying 
to be heard by counsel against the dividend bill 
was presented' to the House of Commons on the 
same day. A motion, to refer it to the consider- 
ation of the committee being opposed, tho de- 
bate was adjourned till tho following day. A 
motion succeeded for a return of the names of 
the proprietors who had balloted on the day 
before under such extraordinary circumstances, 
and of the amount of their stock. It was op- 
posed ; hut, on a division, carried. The peti- 
tion originally prepared by the Court of Direc- 
tors, and which submitted the proposals of the 
Company for an arrangement with the State, 
was presented on the 20th, and referred to tho 
committee. The adjourned debate on tbe 
former petition was then resumed, and the 
petition was ultimately rejected. On the 2oth, 
it waB ordered that it bo an instruction to the 
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into insignificance, when compared with tho 
crime of dishonouring the name of their master 
by associating it with a miserable and scanda- 
lous deception. 

Sir John Lindsay, on arriving at Mndras, 
proceeded to assume tho oxcrciso of the high 
powers with which he was invested. He 
announced to the governor nnd council thnt he 
wns the bearer of lettorRand presents from the 
Crown to the Nabob of Arcot, and invited 
them to grace the delivery by giving their 
attendance on the plenipotentiary. This was 
declined, and an angry correspondence com- 
menced, which was subsequently continued on 
subjeots of moro grave importance. Hydor Alt 
wns attacked by the Mahrattas, and both tho 
belligerents were desirous of tho assistance of 
the English. Tho government of Madras 
wished to maintain neutrality, but had ttiey 
felt at liberty to join either party in tho war, 
their inclinations would have led them towards 
Hyder Ali. On the contrary, the nabob was 
disposed to favour the Mahrattns ; and he suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the king’s plenipotentiary 
on his side. On this discreditable portion of 
the British history of India it is unnecessary, 
and would be uninteresting, to dwell. Tho 
Court of Directors, on becoming acquainted 
with the powers bestowed on Sir John Lindsay 
— the first intimation of which was derived 
from Madras — remonstrated against the course 
taken by the ministry, of which, it may bo 
presumed, the latter were in somo degree 
ashamed. The powers, indeed, were not with- 
drawn, but a change was made of the person to 
whom they were intrusted. Sir Robert Har- 
land was appointed to succeed Sir John Lind- 
say, and the Court were informed that such 
instructions had been given him as left " no 
reason of apprehension to the Company.” 

In the mean time the government of Madras 
\-’d become involved in hostilities with Tanjore, 
arose out of disputes between the rajah 
■at country nnd Mahomet Ali. The fortress 

V ellum was attacked, and taken ; the city of 

anjore was besieged, and would probably have 
■ fallen, had not a premature peace been con- 
cluded by the son of Mahomet Ali. The condi- 
tions agreed to by the Rajah of Tanjore not 
being performed within the stipulated time, 
hostilities recommenced. They terminated in 
the surrender by the rajah of the fortress 
of Vellum, and the districts of Coiladdy and 
Elangad. 

The new plenipotentiary, Sir Robert Har- 
land, hnd arrived in August, 1771. Notwith- 
standing his alleged instructions were such as 
to leave “no reason of apprehension to the 
Company, his conduct was even more officious 
and dangerous than that of his predecessor. 
He entered into negotiations with the Mah- 
rattas, and involved himself in'endless disputes 
with the governor and council. He finally de- 
parted, in great wrath, having neither offered 
to the governor nor received from him the 
courtesies usual on such an occasion. 

The annoyance which the governor and 
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council received from tho conduct of Sir Robert 
Hnrland wns not tho only source of disquiet 
to them. Sir Robert Flotoher, it will be re- 
membered, hnd been concerned in the muti- 
nous proceedings in Bengal, and for this offence 
he had, under the Rcntenco of n court-martial, 
been most justly dismissed tho service. Tho 
proprietors, however, hnd thought proper to 
restoro him — a most ill-judged exercise of 
lenity. Sir Robert Fletcher could not plead 
want of experience in oxtenuntion of his guilt, 
and that guilt was greatly aggravated by his 
rank. It was particularly his duty to set an 
example of military, obedience to those whom 
ho commanded. When that duty wns forgot- 
ten, nnd tho influence of his rank given in aid 
of tho enuse of mutiny, neither the crime nor 
the danger was of ordinary character. Theso 
obvious truths were, however, forgotten or cast 
nsido in tho zenl of personal friendship. Sir 
Robert Fletcher, on- his restoration, was 
appointed to the chief command, and to a sent 
in council at Mndrns. There lie soon became 
involved in violent disputes with the governor. 
Being ordered to Triciunopoly, ho applied for 
a passage to England, in order, as he repre- 
sented, to attend his duty in parliament, of 
which body ho was a member. He was in- 
formed, thnt when ho had set an example of 
military obedience, any representation from 
him would receive due attention. The lesson 
which he hnd nlready received was probably 
not lost upon him — ho proceeded to Tricliino- 
poly, and took charge of the fortress. The 
council then passed a resolution, that out of 
respect and veneration for the Houbo of Com- 
mons and their privileges, no impediment 
should be offered to tho immediate return of 
Sir Robert Fletcher to the discharge of his 
duty in that nssembly. 

Before this transaction, the government of 
Madras had been engaged in aiding Mahomet 
Ali to punish certain Polygarswho had offended 
him. They soon afterwards gratified him by 
making war upon Tanjoro. The country was 
subdued, and the rajah made prisoner. Space 
cannot be afforded for a minute inquiry into 
the justice of this war, but it wns at least 
questionable. Mahomet Ali had long thirsted 
for the possession of Tanjoro, and the English 
government at length indulged him by its con- 
quest. The Dutch had purchased of the rajah 
the town of Nagore and its dependencies ; but 
their retention of the purchase was alike dis- 
agreeable to the English and the nabob, and 
an arrangement was made for its surrender.. 

It is now necessary to glance at the affairs 
of Bengal subsequently to the departure of 
Clive. The government of Mr. Verelst, who 
succeeded to the chair, affords little deserving 
of notice. He interfered to protect the em- 
peror and the vizier from a menaced invasion 
by Abdalee Shah, projected an unsuccessful 
expedition to Nepaul, and concluded a new 
treaty with the vizier. Mr. Verelst was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Cartier, the principal events of 
whose administration were a dreadful famine. 
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and the death of the Nabob Syef-al-Dowlah of 
small-pox. The nabob was succeeded by his 
brother, Mobarik-al-Dowlah, a boy about ten 
years of ago. On the departure of Mr. Car 
tier, his place was occupied by Warren Hast- 
ings, who had been brought from Madras for 
the purpose of succeeding to the chair, of 
which he took possession in April, 1772 
Among the earliest acts of his government 
was one little calculated to secure, either to 
himself or his country, the confidence of na- 
tives of rank. For this act, however, he was 
not responsible ; it was forced upon him by the 
orders of his superiors. The Court of Directors 
were dissatisfied, and not without cause, with 
the financial results of their government in 
Bengal ; and they had resolved to discontinue 
the use of the machinery through which the 
office of dewan had hitherto been exercised — 
to dispense with the native agency, which it 
had been deemed necessary to maintain at the 
head of the revenue department, and to com- 
mit to' European servants the discharge of the 
functions with which the Company had been 
invested by the emperor. But this was not 
all. Reports prejudicial to the character of 
Mahomed Reza Khan had reached the Court 
of Directors. They had travelled through no 
regular or respectable channel, and originated, 
it is believed, in the intrigues of Nuncomar. 
Unhappily, the Court of Directors listened to 


by a desire to carry out the views of his em- 
ployers ; and in the means which he adopted 
to conciliate Nuncomar, without, as he be- 
lieved, trusting him, his judgment was proba- 
bly more to be blamed than his intentions. 
The inquiry into the conduct of the deposed 
Naib advanced slowly, and the confinement of 
himself and his associate Shitabroy, in conse- 
quence, was protracted. Hastings alleged the 
vast influence of the chief prisoner, and the 
necessity of breaking it before any efficient 
proceedings could be adopted, as the reasons 
for postponing them. Though tedious, the 
inquiry was probably fair — for Mahomed Reza 
Khan was acquitted. Shitabroy participated 
in the acquittal, and was dismissed with ex- 
traordinary marks of honour. But these were 
ineffectual to their intended object of soothing 
his wounded spirit. He died shortly after- 
wards, and his death is attributed to the com- 
bined influence of grief and of the debilitating 
effects of the climate of Calcutta. 

The nabob was a minor, and in the abolition 
of previous authorities it became necessary to 
make provision for his guardianship. The 
choice made by Hastings of a guardian for the 
infant prince was certainly an extraordinary 
one. In such a state of society as that winch 
prevails in India, where women of rank never 
emerge from seclusion, excepting under very 
extraordinary circumstances, it could scarcely 
them ; and orders were sent out to seize Ma- j have been anticipated that a female would 


homed Reza Khan, his family, partisans, and 
adherents, and detain them in custody till his 
accounts should be duly examined. Hastings 
lost no time in executing these orders ; and 
among the parties apprehended was the gal- 
lant native Shitabroy, whose services to the 
English might have saved him from such an 
indignity. Although the Court of Directors 


be selected for an office of state, and still less 
such a female as was chosen for the guardian 
of the Dabob. The object of the governor’s 
choice was Munny Begum, a favourite inmate 
of the harem of Meer Jaffier, the mother of 
Noojum-ad-Dowlah, but not of the reigning 
prince. Hastings defended this step, on the 
ground that the only man who could pretend 


seem to have been aware of the character of) to the trust was the brother of Meer jaffier; 


Nuncomar, they relied in a great degree 
upon evidence which he was expected to pro- 
duce for establishing the charges against his 
rival. His zeal, iudeed, could not be ques- 
tioned ; and Hastings enlivened it by appoint- 
ing his son, Goodias, treasurer of the nabob's 
household. This appointment Hastings de- 
fended, upon the ground that the young man 
thus favoured was of a character opposite to 
that of his father — placid, gentle, and without 
disguise ; and lhatNuncomarhadnoautbority 


and that, as he had a numerous family, the 
influence of his own ambition or that of his 
sons might be dangerous to the life of the 
young nabob. There is undoubtedly force in 
this objection ; but if a regard to the safely of 
of the young nabob rendered it advisable to 
seek a guardian from, the gentler sex, there 
seems to have been no reason for excluding 
from the trust the prirfce’s mother, who was 
yet living, «nd against whom no exception 
appears to have existed. The character of the 


but that arising from his ascendancy over the ! person actually chosen was not such as to 
mind of his son. There can be no doubt that 'justify the irregularity of setting aside the 
the honour bestowed on the sou was virtually | superior claims of the nabob’s mother. Pre- 
bestowed on the father ; and that the influence j viously to obtaining the favour of Meer Jaffier, 
of an able, intriguing, and unscrupulous man : Munny Begum bad been a public dancing- 
like Nuncomar, would be unbounded over the ! girl, and in the exercise of this occupation had 
mind of one in whom the habit of filial respect j attracted the notice and won the affections of 
had prepared the way for the ready surrender ( the master of Bengal. Her reputation, it is not 


of his judgment, and who possessed no share 
either of the ability or the guile of his parent. 

Hastings, however, could be little disposed 
to trust Nuncomar, and there is no reason to 
conclude that he then entertained any hostile 
feeling towards Mahomed Reza Khan. As 
for as can Le discovered, he was actuated only 


to be presumed, was either better or worse than 
that ordinarily maintained by the class of per- 
sons to which she belonged — and the character 
of the dancing-girls of India is too well known 
to need description. It is not surprising that, 
when the annals of the Indian government 
were afterwards assidnously searched to find 
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limiter of accusation against I lading*, Ilili nirrlures for rvr.-wii,;; Mi allisf.*— with tli" 
rxlnuiidiiiiiry appointment nliniiM InVn p|vi>n l ’tint j. my, hi’ light !■» r-'dvtin th~ «l*«!rj-ti 
rim In one of tlio rharge'i j,refOir« ‘I a forn»'»li‘ mdgiiil to h : ;.-i t -,‘)H f.-il h- »ii •* • 

Mill. It Im'Minvi r liei-n I .iti'-fneturlly rt jijiisltcl, pllhd, Notwithstanding tho nf.if .>1 I.f tV’e 
nml i ''('Hi" tnenpuhb' of rr.i*»nnl>l« • xpt mMb’n. tier)*. tie* leim>*fy ret *!;•]-■•••! of i'll!; in 
If linin' fly Iliftdr, it Oft 1 * mod tlloeriiltlhMe J*f, «•* r ••••fifinniy linn tl.‘; slij-'l.d, Tl,- 
to Hastings's jn*lt;meiil In I'lmlfVir light tile which was ti;>- i:t- ■■■! p I ‘A < T lot is, |, • dir.-f 
contemplated, it is n Mnl upon Id* iidtidi.ii'. to tit" ds* - *ir»i»i,ii'ii' « rf th** lit*.*r pftnj •*'‘••1 
tintiou, ninl it waa one of tli" niftin e»nr><-i nf .»!><• to l!i<> itvitli-t »f t’.*. firmer, ’ll.* 
tint dl»'|llict of his afterlife. j rrnp' fo|V (!;:•, ri !* of KefiU ft' '1 All',* ft* vl 

Hut It was not mutter of Intoned regulation j »i r« r«-dcd t» tW vl/hr in lefi'.i' rt of 

only tliftt called for III" litt<<ii!i>iit of the gii-rt.fiy I\-» i.f r*ip-c«, ts>ti!yi'{ rl.id-. vn.* to 
vtrnor. The cmpaior had n-p* i*etHy pro* -d j I « paid without •!»!»*. m/I the r* ‘.U.-Ut 
for tlin tv’ir.tanoo of the I'.nghdi to enaM" l « lll.tu tr-o i o \f >, In e-t fili-itt to Ik*!- 
him to march to IMIii, hut had Invstixldy lineal-, Is-tl»-r terras tt.Vi l v! prr w vi*!y I — n 

been refii'-eil. In the Mnhraltia l.n f-oit; I ’••V.alno.l tr * rr-1 f >r tl."iii* of t!.- I’<iti>h 

mow romplshaut alllr*, Hy them |te was (-*>»• j lr<->pi to I,’ **tt- 'jit'f.Jfy « top! >} » t In tf." 
ilileteil t<> the place \vh“re M* r.iiei-i*.,u« hvl;*-mee of the tir.'-f. 'lhl* tihsriSa*- ru 
indeed heeti not crrig ns, hut where, |...v. i-'.i-r j imp .ft.at t to the !!;«(■ th g i»i‘ir.W"ri’, iwl lf.« 
Ms litimtlon might he dl-gui* d, lie was hut |**fvie.. of ft l!ri’,<»!i for.-** t ,*.r ft*, tit*, tfr.’-t 
the shadow of ft |irince, The Mnhret*. ft* never | ardently «!ei'.r« I hy the viii-r, lie retej. 
nnik without their price ; wul |‘*.rt of th»i taiuc-l dr» ! gn« of iiiti-lio.; t! * !>* •-*>, r.r. j 
payment of their ftvlre* tn the rtoj<ec»r was. al'ai-kin;; the Itnhilla*. p.r.d v>.n d'lV'tM ft 
the Itnivfer to them of the ilji’.iii-tr which hvl :«>ht.-.iiilr,* th-- ftiustoi.e.- < f tl.“ I!? ;ti*h t; m fi.- 
heiut iwngiu'd for hit rtipport in hi>v ftrt.\n;;e. • iv.mA In tin *>• t^. They «>,, .-’ir.- <t tf.tlir* 

nient with the lltiti-h pivi-rnmrllt, Th.tt j him Mil r*ii*!.ti.e- l.nuelv lire f.-r::i*i, hu*. 
h'OVeriirneill uotv ti'Mmieit the ili*.tiii'l< — a J vr.-ie no; m<|i*j.e-» ■! t<> ft! I l.in In I’m Iv.’.er, 
inrnmiro not unjlntififthie, ni they tin*! he-'lil Ti-.* prn'in l i f t!.e j.mj.o'-'I iiirv: oi of the 
tinnrferred to tiu-ir eneini- ■, It tvivi, nl the i U**hUl.t tfriiSnit* v.tt th" lion fulf,J;.;ee,r. of rer» 


fftlne time, leunlveil to ili-eonlinne the jny. 
input of the minimi trlhule to the riiipefor. 
Thill, loo, ft '1 n t 'lnpmnrv rx(ie(lient, while the 
emperor trim le.ij'tinl tilth n power il.mperotii 
to the Hriteih |»i»vernmriit, or ritther «a» 
entirely nt llw mercy of tint jtoivur, v.im n 
tmmsure of onUimry precaution, l!ul it tv a*, 
not a*v n temporary expedient llmt tliii mefttvire 
tvii« adopted. It tvivi htivl down hy the p,>. 
vernor nml council ivi nn expre'v condition of 
nny future nrrrvn^otnent with the Company, 
that the emperor should ho required to re- 
uotinco Ids clnim both to the Arrears of the 
tribute mid to nil futuro payments for ever. 

Is, it tvns ur};evl, tvouhl ho otilyn just recom- 
,ut for defoudiiift n;>nim>t tin; Mnhmttivi iiin 

. cssiotin in Knrnh nml Allnlmh.vl, in the 
jt'ont of their kolup restored to him. An- 
other reason tvns ns«lj»ned for this proceed- 
ing, mid, in tlio opinion of tlio governor mid 
council, olio of oven ^renter weight tlmn the 
former. “ We nvo justified," raid they, ** hy 
tlio stronger plea of absolute necessity, in 
imiiHling upon it, iih our revenues nro utterly 
mmldo to support nny longer so ruinous nn 
expense." No minute seiutiny into the mo. 
tivcii of tho discontinuance of tlio Coinieuiy's 
stipend will ho necessary. That widen had 
diotntod tlio policy of Vansittart, decided also 
that of his sucocssor, Hastings, An empty 
treasury had led to tlio dethronement of Moor 
Jn flier, and tho sanio cauno deprived Slmli Allum 
of Unit liy which thrones are supported. 

Tho Bengal government had nssigned ns 
ono reason for depriving tlio omperor or his 
*, stipend, tlio oxpensos incurred in defending 
Ids territorial possessions. They had recorded 
thoir opinion, that if tlio omperor should make 


tain p'C’.iniary stipulatioris •■at* r,-d int.i hy tt;«* 
Ilididla chief* with lh» viut-r in roe *M> mien 
•>f hi* Intervention Hdriiean ay lh» Mnliiattas. 
Til" Ihddllas we:** l.whnard in r-ir.ipl-'.irg 
ttuir ftrrvup'nv-nts, and tt" vi:I*r had thus# 
plfttmitd" raU'e f -r war. lint Id’ di-v:;:n« i t- 
teftdwl h-yniul the in-Tv- ruf-ireetu* nl v'f Ids 
pecuniary demand* tij-'m ti.e Ijot-.ilinv : he 
meditated the e*in<|i|e-t of th" country, M.d it* 
annexation to hi* own d.imiid-ms. In thii 
project tin* governor of Hmvgil v.a* d< ’irons of 
engaging, although he Mt tlmt the tj«e.*.:.>n 
involvest very heavy rrsponsitiility. It appears 
not, hviwever, that a regard to the j*i*tiee«if 
tlio project nt nil etnharra 1 '." d hi i evinod. ration 
of its expediency. This is m> uneh.iritalde mr- 
mi'C, for Ids rrli* ctinns on tin* sutij vt are upon 
record. Ho thought that the UohUl.v. ivcro 
dangerous to the virier, “the only u-eful*ally 
of tlio Company;" that tlu-y could not ho 
relied on to oppiee the Mnhcitt.i’, hut, on tin* 
conti ary. were likely to join with that purer 
in attacking Oud<> ; that the ft"'] tit’ition of the 
Ilohilta country would he very heiiflieial to tho 
virier and the Company, inasmuch a* it would 
strengthen the frontier of the former, without 
rendering the country less acce'dhlo to tho 
forces of tho latter — would give tho virier 
wealth, of which the Company might expect 
to partake, and secuiily, without dangerous 
increase of power. Lastly, he thought of forty 
l.acs of rupees, which tin* vizier hail promised 
ns tho immediate reward of the desired service, 
and of tho advantage of having a large portion 
of tho Company's army supported nt tho ex- 
pense of their ally, which xvhilu thus ceasing to 
no a chnrgo upon tlio Company's finances, 
would be "employed usefully for tlicir into- 
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rc-t*. and conveniently for keeping up its own 
discipline ami practice in vear.” 

Still he hesitated : the circumstances of tho 
times seemed to demand caution. He re- 
minded the hoard of the public clamour which 
prevailed at home, of the notice which Indian 
n flairs obtained in parliament, and of tho 
avidity with which the ministers of the Crown 
would seize upon any false step, in the ap- 
proaching negotiations for the renewal of the 
Company's charter. With reference to nil 
these considerations, it was finally determined 
not to decline the invitation of tho vizier, hut 
to give such an answer ns would probably in- 
duce him to withdraw it. The conduct of tho 
vizier was nearly ns undecided as that of tho 
British Government. For a time he refrained 
from further calling on them ; but, after n 
brief interval, he laid claim to their assistance. 
The English brigade, under Colonel Champion, 
was accordingly put in motion ; and on tho 
23rd April, 1774, gave battle to the Rohillas, 
and gained a complete victory over an army of 
about forty thousand men, commanded by 
Hafiz Relmiut Khan. About two thousand 
of the enemy fell on the field ; more than fifty 
pieces of cannon were taken, and standards 
without number. The vizier manifested the 
most dastardly pusillanimity. Tho night be- 
fore the battle, he refused Colonel Champion 
the use of some pieces of cannon for which lie 
applied, and urged hini to decline the fight. 
Finding the BriliMi commander inexorable on 
the last point, he promiVd to support him with 
all his force, and especially With a largo body 
of cavalry, to act under Colonel Champion's 
directions. Instead of this, he remained inac- 
tive at some distance from the field, surrounded 
by his cavalry, and with a large train of artil- 
lery unemployed, till the news of tho enemy’s 
defeat reached him. His cavalry then moved 
with admirable celerity, pushed into the 
enemy’s camp, and carried otTimmense plunder, 
in treasure, elephants, camels, camp equipage, 
and other effects. The Company’s troops, justly 
indignant at the conduct of those of the vizier, 
are said to liavo exclaimed — “ Wo have the 
honour of the day, and those banditti tho profits.” 

The contest was now virtually decided. The 
obstinate determination of a chief, named 
Fyzoolla Khan, occasioned the united armies 
to make a movement against him ; but the 
business was settled by negotiation, and the 
, vizier was placed in quiet possesion of his new 
territory. His acquisition cannot be regarded 
in any other light than as au unrighteous con- 
quest, and the English government must bear 
their share of tho guilt attending it. In ex- 
tenuation, it has been urged that the Rob ill as 
formed but a small portion of tho inhabitants 
of the country ; that their possession of it was 
not of long standing, and that it had been 
acquired by the same means by which it had 
been lost. All this is true : the Rohillas were 
enterprising AfFghan adventurers, who had 
reduced to subjection a comparatively feeble 
Hindoo population, who still constituted a vast 


majority of tho inhabitants of the country. 
Before the invasion of tho vizier, these were 
victims of Mahometan usurpation ; and after 
its buccoss, they remained the same. But it 
does not appear that they invited foreign assist- 
ance to rid them of their firet oppressors, nor 
that they wore in any way benefited by tho 
change. Consideration for their welfare cer- 
tainly formed no clement in the calculations of 
either the vizier or his European ally. 

While these transactions were taking place, 
the affairs of India were discussed at home 
with an unusual degree of interest and excite- 
ment. The Company were unablo to meet 
their engagements with the public, and were 
even compelled to apply to government for a 
loan. Borrowers aro seldom regarded with 
much favour ; their errors never escape con- 
demnation, and not unfrequently their misfor- 
tunes aro converted into crimes. In this case, 
too, the public disappointment was great. Tho 
rielics of India was a phrase which had passed 
into a proverb, and the possession of a large 
portion of a country, which was supposed .to 
overflow with wealth, was looked to as an in- 
fallible restorative of tho dilapidated finances 
of Great Britain. It was astounding, there- 
fore, to learn that, from some cause, the count- 
less treasures of India did not find their way 
homo — or, at least, not into the coffers of the 
Company ; for it was a Btartling fact, that 
while the Company was noedy and embar- 
rassed, many who had entered their service 
poor, quitted it. not merely with competent 
means of support, but with fortunes rivalling 
those of the most opuleut members of either 
tho aristocracy or the monied interest. These 
instances of well-requited service confirmed 
the belief in Indian wealth — to the papular 
mind it was still evident that India abounded 
in riches, though, from some extraordinary 
ill-fortune, or ill-management, the Company 
did not succeed in obtaining their share. The 
envy excited by these sudden acquisitions of 
opulence and grandeur added to the unfavour- 
able feeling engendered by the embarrassments 
of the Company; and the parliament, the press, 
and the conversation of men of all ranks and 
parties found a never-failing supply of matter 
for discussion and invective in the alleged mis- 
management of the affairs of India, and the 
enormous wealth brought from that country 
by thoBo who had been officially connected 
with it. At no period before or since has the 
subject attracted so much interest. India, for 
tho most part, has been a word that has fallen 
on the public ear almost unheeded. It was 
then invested with a spell which commanded 
universal attention, and converted it into the 
means of universal excitement. 

About the time that Hastings took posses- 
sion of the seat of government at Calcutta, 
two committees were appointed by the House 
of Commons to inquire into the affairs of the 
East-India Company — the one secret, the 
other open. The Company proposed to send 
out a superintending commission, but a parlia- 
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izcnt.'.rr negative prevented the accomplish- j 
Rent of their purpose. The ministers were j 
mir to relieve the embarrassments of tlie 
Ojtrp-nny by a lean, bat they were not les- 
revay to take advantage of their position and 
ti nt cf the Company by prescribing their own 
terms. TLc claim of the crown to font hun- 
dred thousand pounds per annum was to be 
suspended till the loan was repaid ; hut, in 
other respects, the Company regarded the 
proposed conditions ns harsh, and even as in* 
cor.ri 4 tcrst with their corporate rights. They 
resisted, but with the usual fortune of those 
who rc"-i»t a ministerial majority. The minis- 
ter declared that though the Company should 
decline the loan, parliament would, never- 
thele-s, interfere for the regulation of their 
affairs. Parliament did interfere, and most 
extensively. The plan for a superintending 
commission had been rejected, but it was not 
the intention of the minister to permit the 
government of India to remain as before — 
that which he had refused the Compauy the 
power to do, he meant to do himself. The 
Company had been occupied in preparing a 
plan for the improvement of the administra- 
tion of justice in Bengal. This task, too, 
v, as soiled by the mini-tcr. The question of 
territorial right he expressed him“elf unwil- 
ling to agitate : but a r erics of resolutions, pro- 
j«o»«.d in the House of Commons by General 
Jf'.urgnyne, chairman of the select committee, 
v;< rc carried, the first cf which declared 
“ that all acquisitions made under the Influ- 
ence ».f military force, or by treaty with fo- 
rt ign priii re*. do of right Ik long to the state.” 
The ri'v.s of the ministry were finally cm- 
ledied in a bill pni'.-ntsd to parliament. By 
thi* i ill the government of Bengal was to be- 
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j strong terms, of vnrious provisions in the hill, 
j was submitted to the proprietors, and. on a 
; ballot, adopted by four hundred and forty 
votes agninst fourteen. It denounced the hill 
as destructive of every privilege which the 
Company enjoyed under the most sacred secu- 
rities, and as affording a precedent dangerous 
to the property of the people at largo ; com- 
plaiucd of the appointment of officers by par- 
liament, vested with the whole civil and mili- 
tary authority of Bengal, and with a power of 
superintending the other presidencies, which 
officers the Company had no means of rccall- 
I ing, and over whom they could exercise no 
1 real control, while the territorial possessions 
were, notwithstanding, declared to bo still 
vested in the Company, and prayed the IIouso 
not to give its sanction to an act which, under 
the colour of regulating, would "annihilate at 
once the powers of the Company, and virtu- 
ally transfer them to tho Crown;" it repre- 
sented the bill as destructive of the rights 
and interests of the Company in many other 
respect*, and at the samo time defective in 
many of the purposes for which it was de- 
clared to be framed, and as tending to destroy 
the liberties of the subject by making an im- 
mense addition to the influence of the Crown ; 
deprecated the forfeiture of franchise without 
proof of delinquency ; and prayed to be lu-nrd 
by counsel ngninst tho bill. The corporation 
of the city of London also petitioned ngain*t 
tho bill, representing it ns of dangerous con- 
sequence to the franchises of every corporato 
body in the kingdom ; professing to be alarmed 
by such proceedings, inasmuch ns the privi- 
leges of the city of London stood on the sarao 
security as thn-e of the Ka’-t-Iudia Company ; 
and alleging that the bill had been brought 
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place of one, and that one-fonrth part of the 
entire number should be renewed annually. 
It also provided that all the Company’s' corre- 
spondence relating to civil and military affairs, 
the government of the country, or the admin- 
istration of the revenues, should be laid be- 
fore ono of his Majesty’s secretaries of state. 
The receipt of presents by servants, either of 
the Crown or the Company, was prohibited ; 
and the governor-general, councillors, and 
judges, were restrained from entering into 
trade, or deriving profit from it. 


-Y£ 

With this act begins a *.V, 

of the East-India Company, CV, 
of the new government w'7 ,v>, 'S'-- ’-v. 
another chapter. Here it h r f.w, . • y. 

observe, that Warren Hastings, pw -;v ;,v,v- 
govemor of Bengal, was name/* a.i «/ 

the new government. Mr. I SaoMh, 
servant of the Company, and tf.ftr. ■ 

was nominated one of the council, s-C 
maining councillors were. General (Oawsjp 
Colonel Monson, and Mr. Philip J'raf.e^ 
of them at the time in England. 


CHAPTER IX. 

DISPUTES BETWEEN HASTINGS AND HIS COLLEAGUES — NUNCOMAR HANGED FOR FOROERT 

Hastings’s proceedings disapproved of at home— colonel maclean declares himself 

AUTHORIZED TO TENDER HASTINGS’S RESIGNATION— REPUDIATED BY HASTINGS— DISPUTES 
BETWEEN HASTINGS AND GENERAL CLAVERING — CONTES^ BETWEEN THE SUPREME COUttT 
AND THE GOVERNMENT — DUEL BETWEEN FRANCIS AND HASTINGS. 


The members of council who had to proceed 
from England, as well as the chief justice and 
puisne judges of the supreme court of judica- 
ture, arrived at Calcutta in October, 1774, and 
on the 21st of that month the new government 
was publicly proclaimed. The Court of Direc- 
tors had framed, for the guidance of the 
governor-general and council, a very long and 
minute code of instructions, commencing with 
an injunction to preserve harmony. But from 
the moment at which the voyagers set foot on 
the Ehore of Bengal, it was evident that there 
was hut small ground for hoping that the good 
advice of the Court would be followed. The 
reception given by the governor-general to bis 
new associates was in their judgment deficient 
in respect, for though they received a Ealute 
from the battery, it consisted of only seventeen 
guns, whereas they were of opinion that they 
were entitled to twenty-one. The minds of all 


to overflowing with tho prevailing impression 
of universal tnisgovernment in India, and the 
elements of discord were thus abundant. They 
soon began to ferment. Mr. Barwcll was in 
the interior, and till his nrrival the public 
business and the angry passions of the members 
of the government alike had rest. Tho acces- 
sion of the absent councillor set both in motion. 
The governor-general laid before tho board a 
minute, containing a relation of tho principal 
events of his own administration, and an exposi- 
tion of the existing Btatc of the Company’s 
affairs. The Roliilla war and the Company’s 
relations with the vizier necessarily formed 
prominent topics in this paper, and out of 
these arose the first explosion of ill-feeling. 
Hastings had prevailed upon the vizier to 
receive at his court a British resident, and a gen- 
tleman named Middleton had been appointed 
to the office. Between the re-:dent and 
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to lay Vf.vc Hi? Lv.nl tlis whole cf tho cone- j c-f the now councillors had been announced by 
stvud'r.te. lit* opr-veni* no less obstinately ; what then regarded as the stinted measure of 


a.ilv.red to it •■ir demand for its production ; 
h* a* *.:.-y had r.o meats* of enforcin': the 
d?-: i r.v-inft th*- will of Hr.'iinp®. they of 

r.‘ :r*' :, .y were forced to submit. They had. 
l.owcv-r, an «'"i-cdi-~Tit by which they could 
nr.r.' v tL co'crr.'T-ccricrr.l. if they could not 
c r him. Colour’. Monson suggested the 
rc<v.!l of Mr. Middleton. General Clavering 
an : Mr. Francis supported the proposal ; Mr. 
1’arv. ell to dt part with the governor-general : 
l at the firmer three constituting a majority 
cf l!i» board, their views necessarily prevailed, 
nrd a rr<o>ution for the recall of the resident at 
th» court of the vissicr was parsed. Another 
re-eliition followed, directing Mr. Middleton 
io brine with him the whole of his correspon- 
dence during his residence nt the court of 
Or.de, including all that the governor-general 
lad refund. The next subject of discussion 
wr* the choice of a successor to Mr. Middleton. 
31 a.- ting* wr.« requested to nominate some per- 
r. n, but declin'd. General Clavering then 
proposed that the duties of the resident should 
I- tranif'-rrrdto Colonel Champion, the officer 
ror.'.in'.ndinc the brigade on service in Onde. 
Mr. Barwrll object'll to the office of resident 
Icing united with the chief military command, 
and tl.o governor agreed in the objection ; but 
Cdetwl Mnrt'on and Mr. Francis supporting 
Get ml Clavi-rir-g, hi* revolution wa» carried. 
Hasting* r.a* sul j-ctid to the mortification of 
Lirg !r:*trd'*.cd to v.rile to the virier, appris- 


honour conveyed by seventeen discharges of 
artillery, they laid before the hoard a letter 
which they had prepared for transmission to 
the Court of Directors. It consisted of no less 
than seventy-four paragraphs, some of them of 
considerable length, and all full charger! with 
denunciations of the governor-general’s policy. 
This document was prepared with a view to 
its being perused by other parties than those 
to whom it was addressed. In a note which 
accompanied the delivery of the letter to the 
board, the framers of it observe, " the wholo 
of the papers, as they apprehend, must, in 
obedience to the act of parliament, bo trans- 
mitted by the Court of Directors to one of his 
Majesty’s principal secretaries of state.” 

The members of tho council of Bengal could 
not directly address the ministers of the Crown 
— at least, they could not officially address 
them ; hut there can he little doubt that this 
letter was intended for tho ministry, though 
ostensibly addressed to another authority. 
The governor-general, like his adversaries, laid 
his case before the Court of Directors in a 
separate communication, and the Court were 
thus enlightened by three sets of despatches on 
the same subject — one from tho governor-gen- 
eral and council in the usual form, another 
from the governor-general only, nml a third 
from three members of tbo council. Mr. Bar- 
well, though agreeing with the governor-gen- 
eral. declined to become a party to his apt'—' 




the amount of three hr. ami fiftyf-ur tlj - 
land rupee* had been received by *br governor- 
general in the manner de'cribed by Nurernar, 
nnd that such money of right Merged to th<- 
East-India Company — a rc*oluti<-» naturally 
enough followed by another, calling «p«n tbo 
governor-general to pay the amount into tbo 
Company’ll treasury for their use. The seerr- 
ta»y conveyed these resolution* to Uauirc*. 
who refused to receive or to give any answer 
to them. Another resolution wav thereupon 
parsed, that the proceedings should 1*? trans- 
mitted to the Company’s attorney, for the 
purpose of being submitted to counsel for their 
opinion how to proceed for the recovery of the 
money. On a future day it was resolved to 
summon certain witnesses ; Hastings advised 
them not to attend. The majority resolved 
that the refusal was a high indignity to the 
hoard. The governor-general once more de 
dared the board dissolved, and retired ; where 


pri’J-.rti're.l to l!.** fc' vdty tl - vvvrt. 
Nui-w-mar. to-', nf.i a m.a < f gt'-.t wvtth— » 
he }.i-t l-e-n id rt’.ra -rJirarr p-'* rr; 

the rejecting such » teas to .v. tcfir- -gt 
j.ntiid.mcnt via* smrc-ly i<-** start: ng thvt 
the di-propertien v»bi;b. in native jn 
existed |i-twvvn th- otTrr ** nr. 1 it* V.r-c- 
Al>ove a!!, J*en*v?'rvrv»A* a Hted>* 
of the l.igl.rd rv<t<-. A* a l’nhrain. hi* parr- 
con wav regarded a* invSelab’r. Had h>* cvra- 
laii’rtl alt posdblo crimes. ha-ii'hru'- nt, miti- 
gated by the privilege of carrying away nil hi* 


Und<-r the influence of all the feelings excited 
by this unprecedented ca*e, no native ex- 
pected that the sentence of the court would be 
carried into effect. Tin- approach cf the day 
of execution, without any intimation of the 
postponement of the fatal punishment, scarcely 
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affected their belief. It came, and with it the 
awful preparation for inflicting the last penalty 
' of the law. Nuncomar met it with even more 
than Hindoo apathy. He took solemn leave 
of his friends ; but neither his countenance, 
deportment, nor intervening occupations in- 
dicated any internal conflict. After the de- 
parture of those on whom his eyes were never 
again to rest, he engaged himself in writing 
notes and examining accounts, as though trans- 
acting ordinary business under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. He entered with a calm step the 
palanquin which was to bear him to an igno- 
minious death, and ascended the steps of the 
scaffold with equal firmness. The crowd col- 
lected was immense. The Hindoo portion of 
itwas convulsed by conflicting feelings of doubt, 
rage, despair, shame, and pity. The Maho- 
metan spectators, it is said, felt joy at the 
downfall of the artful and unrelenting enemy of i 
Mahomed Reza Khan. The feelings of the 
one party were soon to be outraged, and those 
of the other gratified, by the conclusion of the 
spectacle which had brought them together. 
The signal was given — the platform on which 
the criminal stood prepared for death Bunk 
from beneath his feet, and the spirit of Nun- 
comar was on its way to a more awful tribunal 
than that before which he had lately appeared. 
The effect upon the Hindoos, who formed the 
great mass of the assembled crowd, resembled 
that of an earthquake. Uttering a wild and 
piercing cry, they fled from the spot— force 
and panic carried with them the rest of tbe | 
multitude, so that none remained near thf 
place of execution but the servants of the law, 
and the few Brahmin followers whose do frit 
was to take charge of the culprit's body. 

The trial and execution of Nuncomarhars 
given rise to discussions almost withont num-J 
ber. The legality of the proceedings has b»en ! 
questioned — their justice denied — and the o ? 
tives of those engaged in them impugned ; 
The supposed illegality rests upon the assertion i ( 
that the criminal law of England does not ex- ‘ 
tend to its outlying possessions, unless they be I 
specially named. This is a question purely I 
technical, and far too important to be diseased j 
• incidentally. Por these reasons, it may here I 
be passed by. The question of the justice of I 
the proceedings, which ended in the execution/ 
of NuucomaT, stands on different grounds,’!' 
and, with reference to the violent and long- / 
protracted controversy to which it gare rise, it I 
would not he excusable to pass it overwithout 
notice. 

In India, the crime of forgery, as has been 
observed, had never been punished with death. 
Notwithstanding its dangerous character, it 
was regarded there as a slight and venial 
offence ; and it may be feared that, if dexter- 
ously performed, those who were uninjured bv 1 
the crime would be more ready to admire the 
ingenuity of the perpetrator than to condemn 
his want of honesty. The English law, with 1 
its severe provisions against forr err, -wt 
known to the mass of the people wJttfi 
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law wn*t limn suddenly introdncnl were not 
tiotitul ; they worn corrupted ami tb’haiied liy 
tlm fni«o medium tli roti^li which atircrulvi* 
goncmlioiiH hail been nrcm.tnmi-d to o«>nl*tit- 
plato their right* ami dutlr*, ami to noma of 
tho plainest dictate* of morality they worn in- 
nemnhlo. To lm-ii limit surrounded hy con- 
taminating liiflurnccst— mail who had never 
enjoyed tho benefit nf a puro moral almo*ph*-re, 
extraordinary cniihidrinlion wa* duo. Th*' 
single instance whirh had oecurrrd of a ron- 
victim) for forgery in the mayor’* rnnrl of Cal- 
cutta wn«i prohatdy htmwn to fotv except tlm 
parties immediately Inb'ivded in it. Thu ca«« 
of Nnncoinarhntl from varimic «au«r» attracted 
uuuhual attention, and it offered a fitting oot-a- 
eion for making tlm law kni«ttn--whil** the 
court, hy exercising their power of respiting 
tlm convict, with a view to tlm extrusion of 
tho mercy of the Crown, might have rrlirved 
themselves and tlm law that they administered 
from tlm imputation* of injustice and enmity, 
which, from their pursuing a dilferrnt course, 
have been freely cast uj«m both. 

Tlm death of Nuncotnar w.vt succeeded liy a 
comparative calm, Tlm state nf feeling in tlm 
council remained unaltered, and tlm majority 
continued to determine anil to act without 
reference to the views of tlm governor-general 
and tlm single member who supported him. 
But tlm stream of accusation, which had r«t so 
strongly and so formidably against Hastings, 
ceased to flow. Men were appalled hy tlm fate 
of the chief n earner, and tlm governor-general 
enjoyed a degree of peace, in this respect, to 
which lie had long (icon a stranger. 

Soon after tho intriguing life of Nuiicomar 
lmd been closed by an ignominious death, his 
old rival, Mahomed Hoza Khan, attained a 
triumph. Tho Court of Directors, hnving lie- 
como satisfied of his innocence, and of the 
infamy of his accuser Nuncotnar, had directed 
■ is restoration to office. There was some nm- 
ouity in the orders of tho Court, and tlm two 
rtios in council, in conformity with what 
...s now long-cstnblislicd custom, adopted 
different constructions of them. Tho will of 
tho mnjority was, that Mahomed Itcza Khan 
should bo restored to his former charge, which 
involved tho duties which had been assigned 
to Goodins. Tho latter, however, was consoled 
in aorno degreo for his loss, by appointment to 
another office ; but inferior in trust, dignity, 
and emolument to his former post. 

Little occurred at tho board to disturb tho 
monotony of eternal bickoring till tho death of 
ColonclMonson, which took placoin September, 
1776. This event reduced tho two parties in 
council to an equality in point of numbers j 
but as the governor-general had tho casting 
vote, its effects were to reverse the former 
position of the combatants, and to throw into 
tho hands of Hastings all tlio power which his 
opponents bad previously exercised. What 
followed may readily be anticipated. Hastings 
exercised his long-lost authority in tho same 
spirit which actuated its former possessors; 


and lie pmce-.-ded without c'-rammy to anr.nl 
Midi of tlmir net * n* were rnml nlf.-nriv** t»i 
him. Vi’h'-n tlm council irmUbd mi the recall 
of Mr. Middleton from Oud<*, Dm function* of 
tin* resident had h-'-n temporarily v-.-*t>d in 
the officer romfiinndiiig tlm hrig.-.dr. After a 
lime, tlm l»*.w! agfe-d to appoint a civil »-r* 
vant to th>* office of r«- -Ideal; hut limy wen: 
far from agreeing an to tlm p«-t*.>n who rlmul'i 
he tdmN for tlm p’.irpo.e, TJ,,. pivrruur- 
general proposed Urn ]loii.,-irah]e i'ri-d<*rick 
Stuart. The opposing majority refused to 
r“nctir ; they proposed a gentleman named 
liriitow; and hohltog the jwu-.rr in their own 
hand*, their prnjiovd, a* a matter of r ,ur/", 
tva* carried. Shortly afnr th- death nf f ’oivn-d 
M»n*oti, I la-, tings retaliated l«y preparing t!,*? 
recall «t Mr. Hr»«tow, and ll.*- rcapjciinini-mt 
nf Mr. Middleton. t iracral Clavrritig and 
Mr. Francis stoutly Ti v.s'cd ; they talked 
l-dtity of tlm injustice done to Mr. l!ri<tow, in 
removing him front a situation which !m had 
filled with credit to him«-lf and advantage to 
the Company, and for no other avowed reason 
than to give h'n place to another; but argu- 
ment and declamation wot** alike vain. The 
foot iif the governor-general wai uj-in the 
neck* of hi* opponent* ; hr rctutml^WM! how 
they had employ'd their power r-h'd-.* Power 
rest.-d with them, and remind rrnolved that 
they rlinuld have sonm experience of the mor- 
tification which he had endured. He perse- 
vered. and it wa* decided that Mr. liriitow 
Hinuhl give way to Mr. Middleton. Both 
parties agreed in declaring that there wa* no 
objection to either Mr. Middleton or Mr. Bris- 
tow — that both were well fitted for the duties 
of tho office of resident. Tlicy tint* alike ad- 
mitted that their motive* were to a great ex- 
tent factious. Hasting*, indeed, cannot ho 
greatly blamed for restoring a man of acknow- 
ledged competency to an office from which ho 
had been somewhat capriciously removed ; but, 
on tho other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that, in this instance at least, tho contest had 
been in some degree provoked by the pertina- 
cious refusal of Hastings to submit the untnu- 
tilatcd correspondence of himself and tho resi- 
dent to tho board. A still less excusable act 
of retaliation was perpetrated with regard to a 
civil servant, named I’owke, wlio bad been 
appointed under tlio ascendancy of the late 
mnjority to a situation at Benares. This gen- 
tleman and his father had taken part with tho 
opponents of Hastings, and under the pretenco 
that tho duty assigned to Mr. Fowko wns spe- 
cial, and lmd been performed, he wns removed. 
Immediately afterwards, another civil servant 
wns appointed to resido at Benares, with nu 
assistant bearing tlio name of Hastings's con- 
stant supporter, Barwell. If in the removal 
of Mr. Bristow, and tho ro-appointment of 
Mr. Middleton, Hastings bad some grounds of 
justification, in tho case of Mr. Fowko there 
wore none. It was, ns described by General 
Clavering, “ a vindictive measure couched un- 
der the appearance of a public service.” In 
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tliis rpirit was tlic buMncu of the Indian 
j* ivrrnmenl conducted till the authority of 
Hasting* was unci' mote shaken by the arrival 
of intelligence <>f a new arrangement for carry- 
ing on the government, in whieh the name of 
H-vting* iliil n<>t appear. General Clnvoritig 
m« to lie gov» rnor-genernl, niul Mr. 'Wheeler, 
formerly n director, was nominated to the 
vacant feat in council. 

To explain lhe«c changes, it will ho neces- 
sary to refer to the course of event 1 ! by which 
they were brought about. 

Wearied with tlic annoyances of his ruina- 
tion, Hastings formed the determination of 
te-igning his oflice; and two gentlemen, Mr. 
Graham and Colonel Maclean, seem to have 
been intrusted with authority, under certain 
circumstances, to tender his resignation. Thu 
latter only appears to have acted m the busi- 
nt ■ «, and his proceeding* partake, in no nna!! 
«b-gm', of that mystery which hangs over 
almost everything connected with the name of 
Hastings. Oil Colonel Maclean's nrrival in 
England, lie found the state of feeling in 
rilinu't every <j carter nnfavonrahle to his prin- 
cipal. The administration were decidedly lios- 
tile, actuated partly by the representations 
which they bad undoubtedly received from 
the members of couuciloppn-— d to tlic governor- 
general, and partly by a desire to bring the 
entire government of India within the sphere 
••f their patronage. The Court of I >i rectors 
bad passed rc-mliilinnK condemning tlic policy 
of the Robilla war, and expressing an opinion 
tlmt the whole of the cturc-poiidunc-- between 
the governor-general and Mr. Middleton, re- 
> ident at Chide, ought to hnvo been laid before 
the counril. Them resolutions were Mibse- 
quentlv adopted by tint general court ; a pre- 
fatory clause being, however, introduced, re- 
cognizing the services and integrity of tho 
g .vernur-gencral, and acquitting him of all 
suspicion of corruption. On forufc other sub- 
jects, the Court of Directors visited the conduct 
of Hastings and liis associate Harwell with 
censure. On the Slh May, 1770, a motion was 
made and carried for an address to his Ma- 
jesty, praying their removal from office. 

On hearing of tho intention to bring forward 
tho motion, Hastings's agent made overtures 
both to tlic ministers and to influential direc- 
tors, with a view 'to accommodation. They 
appear to have boon nugatory, and tho friends 
of Hastings having, ns ono of them observed, 
"nothing to lose by a defeat," determined to 
try the result of a general court. To thnt tri- 
bunal they accordingly appealed, with a view 
to reversing tho decision of tho Court of Direc- 
tors. A requisition being obtained, a general 
court wns summoned for tho 15 th of May ; and 
on that day it was moved tlmt it bo recom- 
mended to tho Court of Directors to reconsider 
their resolution for procuring tho removal of 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. Harwell from office; 
and tlmt they should report to tho general 
Court of Proprietors, as spoedily ns possible, 
thoir proceedings on such recommendation. 


before any further slops should bo taken in 
tho business. The court, on this occasion, wa3 
thronged by peers, privy councillors, and ndlie- 
rentsof tho administration. Treasury influcnco 
is said to have been employed to a groat extent 
against Hastings ; and the first lord of tho 
Admiralty, tho Karl of Sandwich, is represented 
as having been utmstmlly active in aiding tho 
cause with which tho ministry had connected 
it 1 - elf. The deflate was protracted till tho 
approach of midnight, when the friends of 
Hastings proposed to adjourn to tho following 
day. The ministerial party opposod, and, on 
a division, tlic motion for adjournment was lost. 
Hastings' supporters then demanded, tlmt tho 
question which hnd been tlic means of calling 
the court together should be determined by 
k-illol. The result was victory to the cause of 
the governor-general, the motion of his friends 
being carried on the ballot by a majority of 
one hundred and six. 

On tlic 10th July, the resolution forromoving 
the governor-general and Mr. Harwell was 
rescinded by the Court of Directors with regard 
to Mr. Harwell, and on the lGtli tlic like indul- 
gence was extended to the governor-general. 
Notwithstanding this, somo of the friends of 
Mr. Hastings seem to hnvo entertained little 
liojie of maintaining him in tho chair at Cal- 
cutta in opposition to the powerful interests 
arrayed against hixn. Colonel Maclean appears 
to have been engaged in n long and Bomcwhat 
complicated series of intrigues, the object of 
which was to cnablo Mr. Hastings to quit 
office with some degree of credit Honours 
from the Crown were talked of, but these, it 
was intimated, could not bo conferred. A 
series of propositions seem, however, to have 
been at length ngreed upon by Colonel Mac- 
lean nud Mr. Robinson, n confidential servant 
of tlic ministry, which were to serve ns a basis 
for peace. 

The minister being propitiated, Hastings’s 
agent turned to tho Court of Directors. At a 
court hold on the 11th of December, a letter 
from him was read. It stated that Mr. 
Hastings, seeing tho necessity of unanimity 
in tho supremo council of Bengal for con- 
ducting tho affairs of tho Company there, and 
for establishing any permanent system of 
government for tho good and prosperity of tho 
country, finding from tho unhappy divisions 
which lmvo occurred in the supreme council 
that such was not likely to subsist, and 
having anxiously on every occasion studied 
to promoto tho welfare of tho Company, a 
course which ho would ever continue, had, 
from these motives, authorized the writer. 
Colonel Maclean, to signify his desire to resign 
tho office of governor-general, and to request 
tho court to nominate a successor to the place 
which would thereby bo vacated in the supreme 
council. On tho 18th the letter was taken into 
consideration. On this day, also, Colonel Mac- 
lean was called in, and a question was proposed 
to him as to liis authority. This was certainly 
a natural and proper inquiry, but it appeared 
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that the agent was not prepared to answer it 
unconditionally. He professed to be quite 
ready to give the court satisfaction, but inti- 
mated, that in the papers to which he must 
refer, the subject of his powers was mixed up 
with other matters " of a nature extremely 
confidential;’’ and he therefore proposed, in- 
stead of laying them before the court, to sub- 
mit them to the inspection of three of the 
directors specially deputed for the purpose of 
examining them. The court agreed to the 
proposal, and Mr. Roberts, the chairman, Mr. 
James, the deputy-chairman, and Mr. Becher 
were empowered to make the requisite inspec- 
tion. They reported that Colonel Maclean 
had shown them certain papers relating to his 
powers, and had informed them that he had 
more. On a future day they further reported 
that, from the purport of Mr. Hastings’s in- 
structions, contained in a paper in his own 
handwriting, given to Colonel Maclean, and 
forwarded by him to them, Mr. Hastings de- 
clared that he would not continue in the 
government of Bengal unless certain conditions 
therein specified could be obtained, of which 
they saw no probability; that Mr. George 
Vansittart had assured them that he was pre- 
sent when these instructions were given to 
Colonel Maclean, and when Mr. Hastings em- 
powered that gentleman to declare liis resigna- 
tion to the court, and that this had been 
confirmed by Mr. Stuart, who stated that Mr. 
Hastings had informed him that he had given 
instructions for this purpose to Colonel Mac- 
lean. The court determined the evidence of 
the colonel’s authority to be sufficient, and a 
resolution that the resignation be accepted was 
carried unanimously; the friends of Hustings 
supporting the resolution, because they thought 
it in accordance with his interests and wishes ; 
his enemies, because it gratified their long- 
cherished desire to be rid of him. Mr. "Wheeler 
•was then nominated to succeed to the vacant 
1 - in council, and a petition to the Crown 

■yiug the appointment of that gentleman 
greed upon. 

The consent of the Crown gave effect to the 
nomination of the court, and the new appoint- 
ment was formally announced to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. The news raised a storm 
exceeding in violence any that had previously 
occurred. Hastings repudiated the acts of 
Colonel Maclean, and determined to retain his 
post at the head of the government : General 
Clavering was equally bent on assuming the 
dignity, to which he conceived himself entitled. 
Both. proceeded to exercise the functions ap- 
pertaining to the disputed office, both issued 
summonses for meetings of council, and each 
found a follower. Mr. Barwell answered the 
summons of Hastings, and Mr. Francis that of 
General Clavering : there were thus two coun- 
cils sitting at the same time under the authority 
of two different persons, each claiming to be 
governor-general. 

The effects of these contests might have been 
seriously disastrous ; the manner in which 


they were carried on almost partakes of the 
ludicrous. Mr. Barwell, on taking his place 
at the council called by Hastings, informed the 
“ board ” (consisting of Hastings and himself) 
that on his way he had received a note requir- 
ing his attendance at the council at which 
General Clavering was to preside. Before the 
minute which was to record this fact was com- 
pleted, a letter, addressed to “ Warren Hast- 
ings, Esq.,” without further appendage, was 
put into the hands of the person thus desig- 
nated. It was from General Clavering. After 
recapitulating the steps by which the assumed 
change in the government had been effected, 
Hastings’s competitor required that the keys 
of Fort William and of the Company’s treasury 
should be delivered to him, and intimated his 
intention of being at the council-house at a 
specified hour to receive them, unless Hastings 
should prefer any other method of complying 
with the requisition ; one condition only being 
insisted upon — that the surrender should take 
place in the course of the day. The answer of 
Hastings and Barwell was that they knew of 
no act or instrument by which the office of 
governor-general had been vacated, nor by 
which it had devolved upon General Clavering; 
and that they would maintain, by all legal 
means, the authority and trust conferred by 
the act under which the existing government 
was constituted. 

The rival council in the mean time had met. 
General Clavering had taken the usual oath 
as governor-general, and, in concert with Mr. 
Francis, had framed a proclamation announcing 
the change in the government, publication of 
which was ordered to j> e made without delay. 
It was also to be translated into the Persian 
and Bengalee languages, but the Persian trans- 
lator refused to perform his office. The secre- 
tary was less scrupulous ; he had readily 
obeyed the instructions of General Clavering, 
but subsequently received orders from the 
other party not to summon any council with- 
out the order of Hastings as governor-general, 
nbr to perform any official duty without his 
authority, or that of a- majority of council 
assembled under it. He was also required to 
send to the council convoked by Hastings the 
despatches from Europe which had excited 
this ferment. His answer to the former of 
these instructions was an apology for having 
acted under the orders of General Clavering 
in summoning a council in his name ; to the 
latter he replied by stating that the despatches 
had been delivered to the party whose autho- 
rity he had thus recognized. Scarcely had 
the secretary made report of these circum- 
stances to General Clavering and Mr. Francis, 
when Mr. Barwell presented himself before 
them. He was asked whether he meant to . 
take his place as a member of council ; but on 
this point he maintained an obstinate silence. 
His business was to obtain possession of the 
fatal despatches which had thrown the govern- 
ment into confusion, and he requested that 
they might be delivered to him. General 
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Ciavering replied, "The council is sitting ; I or admitted as a member of council.” These 
cannot part with them." The applicant, with- proceedings seem to have excited considerable 
out arguing the right of the alleged council, alarm in the enemy’s quarters. Mr. Francis 
inquired at what time he could have the let- attended the next meeting of council, and pre- 
fers.' This produced a question as to the laced a motion for reversing the resolutions • 
authority by which he demanded them. Still respecting General Clavering, with a repre- 
Mr. Barwell refrained either from impugning sontation of the dangers which surrounded the 
the authority of those whom he addressed, or government, of the evils which had arisen 
asserting that of Hastings. He replied that from passion and precipitancy, and of the 
he required the despatches ns a member of the necessity for recurring to a more moderate and 
Council of Bengal, in which capacity he was prudent course. He claimed for himself credit 
entitled to peruse and take copy of any public in regard to his immediate and implicit sub- 
papers. This privilege it did hot suit the mission to the decision of the judges, and im- 
schismatical board at that moment to recognize, plored that be might be allowed to act the 
General Clavering answered, “You have heard part of a mediator. In this character he 
them read once ; you may hear them read a urged the reversal of their late proceedings ; 
second time.” Mr. Barwell demanded to know he referred to the origin of the existing govern- 
wbetlier the papers would be delivered to him ment ; contended that there were only four 
or not. The general replied that he was not ways by which the right of General Clavering 
there to answer interrogatories, and repeated to the place which he had previously occupied 
his former intimation, that the inquirer might in council could be voided — by death, resigna- 
hear the despatches read. The demand for tion, removal by the Crown, or succession to 
the delivery was then made in a more formal the office of governor-general ; and that none 
manner. General Clavering refused to vary of these events had taken place. On the 
his answer. Mr. Barwell ordered the secretary claims of General Clavering to hold the office 
to send him the papers in dispute as soon ns of commander-in-chief of the Company’s forces 
they came into his possession ; and thus this in India, he held a similar line of argument, 
extraordinary conference ended. varied only with reference to the different cir- 

Hastings, however, remained firm in the curastances of the appointment. Mr. Francis 
assertion of his authority. The commandant was answered by Mr. Barwell, who expressed 
of the garrison of Fort William, the com- hiB belief in the legality of the resolutions 
manding officers at the various stations, the passed on General Clavering, and his determi- 
provincial councils and collectors, were aU for- nation to uphold them, but did not snstain his 
mally reminded that their obedience was due opinion by any redundancy of argument. The 
only to Hastings, as governor-general, and governor-general, in the unrelenting spirit 
the majority of the council, and warned which he so frequently manifested, maintained 
against yielding it to any other authority, the legality and necessity of excluding Gene- 
To strengthen his claim by the sanction of ral Clavering from council. But General Ola- 
the accredited interpreters of the law. Host- vering and Mr. Francis had appealed to the 
iugs appealed to the judges of the Supremo judges of the Supreme Court. The judges . 
Court ; his opponents acquiesced in the appeal, unanimously decided that the council had no 
They appear, indeed, to have possessed little power to remove one of its members, or declare 
confidence in their own views ; for, with refer- his seat vacant ; nor could they, indeed, have 
ence to the appeal to the judges, they resolved decided otherwise, without publicly exhibit- 
to suspend the execution of all the orders ing themselves as unfit to occupy the seat of 
which they had passed. The decision of the justice. 

judges was in favour of Hastings, who used In looking back upon these events with the 
his victory in a manner as little creditable to calmness of feeling which the actors in them 
his character for discretion as for good-feeling, could not maintain, it is impossible not to be 
With the aid of his steady adherent, Barwell, struck with the violence and precipitancy 
he passed a series of resolutions singularly manifested by all parties. General Ciavering 
intemperate, vindictive, and absurd. After re- in assuming the government had a pretence 
citing the acts performed by General Ciavering, barely colourable, and it is scarcely conceiva- • 
under his assumed authority, they declared ble that he could have believed it more than 
not only that by those acts he had usurped the colourable. The instrument under which Gene- 
office of governor-general — a proposition which ral Ciavering claimed to take upon himself the 
the decision of the judges would have justi- office of governor-general did not supersede 
fled — but that the general “ had thereby re- Hastings. Anticipating the retirement of the 
linquished, resigned, surrendered, and vacated governor-general, the Court of Directors nomi- 
the office ofsenior councillor of Fort William,” nated a new councillor, and the Crown con- 
as well as the place of commander-in-chief of firmed the nomination ; but the operation of 
the Company’s forces in India ; that Mr. Bar- these acts was contingent upon an event which 
well had thereby become senior councillor ; depended on the judgment or the caprice of 
that the office of commander-in-chief no longer the person whose removal was to create a 
existed ; and that, for “ the preservation of vacancy in council. There is therefore no 
the legalityof” their "proceedings. General difficulty in determining that General Claver- 
Clavering should not in future be summoned ing, in assuming the office of governor-general, 
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and Mr,Pmncis,in abetting liim in the assump- 
tion, acted illegally ns well ns unwisely. 

The conduct of Hnstings is frco from the 
imputation of illegality : lie lind a right to 
retain his oflico if ho so pleased ; tho question 
remains whether ho was morally ns well as 
legally justified. The prcciso powers which 
ho convoyed to his agents cannot bo ascer- 
tained. Ho gave them two papers, one lay- 
ing down certain conditions ns indispensable 
to his retontion of tho government, tho other 
explanatory of ono of those conditions. Whe- 
ther there wero any further instructions in 
writing, Hnstings professed to bo unnblo to 
recollect, and tlioro aro no satisfactory means 
of supplying tho deficiency of the governor- 
general’s mcmoiy. More than these two 
papors appear to have been shown to the select 
three appointed by tho Court of Directors to 
confer with Colonel Maclean, for it is re- 
corded tlint Hastings’s agent had laid licforc 
them “ several pnpers," and “ had acquainted 
them that he lind more to produco rolativo to 
tho powers with which ho was invested." It 
seems, however, that tho acceptance of tho 
supposed resignation, as far ns it rested on 
documentary ground, was based on Hastings’s 
declaration, that unless his conditions were 
complied with ho would not continue in the 
government ; and upon this, aided by the 
avowal of Colonel Mnclcau that he had 
authority for what ho did, and the testimony 
of Mr. George Vansittart and Mr. Stuart, 
the court proceeded. Hastings affirmed that 
Colonel Mncleau had exceeded his instruc- 
tions ; and to discredit tho evidence by which 
the alleged authority of his agent was con- 
firmed, he observed, that he had never called 
upon the parties from whom it proceeded to 
be witnesses to any transactions, nor ever 
authorized them to give testimony. These 
statements might bo true ; but if Mr. Vansit- 
tart was, as he stated, present when tho 
■ ■ actions were given to Colonel Mnclcnn, 
;l Mr. Stuart received a confirmation of 
>em from the lips of the governor-goneral at 
a future period, their evidence was nothing 
the worse because they had not been formally 
invested with the character of witnesses. 
Hastings himself acknowledged that he knew 
one of these gentlemen to possess judgment 
and probity, and believed the same of the 
other: as men of judgment they were not 
likely to misunderstand the governor-general 
— as men of probity they would not misrepre- 
sent him. It is remarkable, too, that Hastings 
never denied having given the alleged instruc- 
tions, but only disavowed all recollection of 
them, and added plausible reasons to show 
how unlikely it was that he should have given 
them. “I can only say,” he observes, "that 
I do not retain even the faintest idea of 
having given such a commission ; nor can I 
conceive the necessity of empowering others 
to do, in my name, an act which must have 
waited for iny ratification, and which it was at 
all times in my own power to perform for 
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myself without agency." But it is incredible 
that a matter of such vast importance should 
pass from his inind like an idio subject of 
casual conversation, and that his resignation 
of tho office of governor-general should have 
l>een felt to .ho of so little moment, that ho 
could not recollect whether the man whom ho 
lind avowedly intrusted with some power was 
commissioned to tender it or not. 

It lias been said, that the power given in 
this respect was subsequently withdrawn. 
This statement rests upon a letter addressed 
by Hastings to Mr. Graham and Colonel 
Maclean, in which he professes to retract tho 
resolution communicated to them in a former 
letter. That resolution was to leave Calcutta 
and return to England by the first ship of the 
ensuing season, if tho advices from that 
country should convey disapprobation of tho 
treaty of Benares and tho itohilln war, and 
should “mark an evident disinclination to- 
wards" him. The knowledge of Hastings's 
intention in this respect was stated to he con- 
fined to Ids agents, who wero to urc it accord- 
ing to their discretion. This resolution it is 
that lie retracted ; and it is clear that the re- 
tractation of tho governor-general’s intentions 
to take his departure from India at a particular 
time, if certain circumstances occurred, is a 
very different thing from the withdrawal from 
his agents of the discretionary power of ten- 
dering his resignation previously given. Tho 
powers claimed by Colonel Maclean, and 
vouched for by Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Stuart, 
are not referred to in the supposed retractation. 
It is scarcely possible to doubt that such 
powers wero given. IVliy they were not in 
writing, liko the conditions upon which 
Hnstings insisted if he continued in the go- 
vernment, it is not so ca3y to say. 

It is no part of the duty of tho historian 
to vindicate the character and conduct of 
Hastings’s agent, Colonel Maclean. He was 
obviously an intriguing man, and there is 
abundant reason to believe that he was an un- 
scrupulous one ; but it being presumed that 
Hastings liad given him the authority which 
lie claimed, there does not appear any ground 
for accusing him of either mistaking or neglect- 
ing the interests of his principal. One point, 
however, in this strange series of transactions 
must strike every ono who examines them — it 
is the extreme facility with which the Court 
of Directors yielded belief to the representa- 
tions of Colonel Maclean, that he was author- 
ized to tender the governor-general’s resigna- 
tion. This assertion, indeed, was supported 
by corroborative testimony, the truth ot which 
there was no reason to suspect ; but a verbal 
authority, though confirmed by respectable 
evidence, was not sufficient to justify the 
grave and important step of putting in motion 
the power of tho Crown to fill up the place in 
council presumed to be vacant. In this case, 
as in many others, an inclination to he satisfied 
supplied the want of formal and authoritative 
proof. The Court of Directors wished to avoid 
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Mr. Francis and Mr. Wilder objected to tins, 
ns they did to the entire arrangement, and 
recorded minutes assigning reasons for tbeir 
opposition. Tho governor-general and Mr. 
Barwell embarked in no strife of words. The 
former moved that the requisitions of tho 
nabob should bo complied with ; tho latter 
simply wrote, "I nssout to tho govemor- 
genernrs motion,” That motion was neces- 
sarily carried. 

This part of Hastings's conduct was severely 
animndvorted upon by tho Court of Directors, 
who ordorod their wish for tho restoration of 
Mahomed Reza IChan to be signified to tho 
nabob, and nn assurance of their continued 
favour to bo conveyed to Mahomed Reza 
Khan himself. Theso orders wero obeyed ; 
but in tbo letter, not in the spirit. In com- 
municating tlio dcsiro of tho court, Francis 
and Wlielcr proposed to call upon the nabob 
to comply with it. Hastings and Barwcll 
contended for n simple communication of thu 
wish of tho court, loaving tho intelligence to 
produce its own effect. It did produce nil that 
could be expected — a remonstrance from the 
nabob ; and but for an event which will soon 
be noticed, tho restoration of Mahomed Reza 
Khan might have been postponed till the 
power of thwarting it had departed from 
Hastings. 

Tho Court of Directors had also ordered the 
restoration of Mr. Bristow, whom tho gover- 
nor-general bad removed from the residency 
at Oude, and of Mr. Fowke, whom he had 
displaced at Benares. Theso orders wero 
treated with the same degree of respect which 
was accorded to those relating to Mahomed 
Beza Khan, they wero received, read, and 
coolly set at naught. 

A few months, however, wrought a change, 
and in a manner calculated to excite surprise. 
From the temper which hnd been manifested 
both hy Hastings and Francis, the expectation 
■* -an accommodation being effected between 
. must have appeared one of tho most 
o.vagant that could be entertained ; but 

■ ■ as it was anticipated, such an event was 
about to take place. The motives of tho 
parties are not perfectly clear. Both, indeed, 
professed to be weary of controversy ; but few 
persons who have studied the characters of 
the combatants will be disposed to give either 
of them credit for the feeling. Each had a 
confidence in his own judgment amounting to 
presumption ; and the change in their con- 
duct is probably to he ascribed to circum- 
stances rather than to any abatement either of 
their arrogance or of their mutual hatred. 

-The period of office secured hy the act of 
1773, to the persons therein named as governor- 
generaland council, had expired before Hastings 
and his coadjutors had notice of any provision 
being made for such an event ; they conse- 
quently continued to exercise their functions, 
and were in course of time apprised that an 
act had passed, continuing the existing gover- 
nor-general in office for one year. Sir Eyre 


Gootc hnd been appointed to succeed General 
Clavering in tbo command of the nnny, and to 
a plnco in council. In tho latter capacity ho 
usunlly supported Hastings, hut not with tho 
midcvinling constancy of Barwcll. Barwcll 
had passed twenty-three years in India, daring 
ten of which ho had been a member of council. 
Ho had enjoyed nbundnnt opportunities of 
acquiring wealth, and, having improved them, 
was desirous of retiring to tho enjoyment of 
ids fortune at homo. This event Fraficis, it 
may bo presumed, was not indisposed to nc- 
celcrato. It would relieve him from a steady 
opponent, ami deprive Hastings of a friend, 
whoso voto was never denied to any measure 
which lie chose to recommend. In proportion, 
however, ns the retirement of Barwell was 
desired by Francis, it was dreaded by Hast- 
ings. lie discerned in it the downfall of that 
nhsoiuto power which he hnd for Fomc timo 
exercised ; nml though Barwell’s feelings of 
friendship might render him reluctant to aban- 
don the governor-general and his measures to 
a council where two would always vote against 
him, and the third could not ho depended 
upon for steady or permanent support, it 
could not bo expected that he would from this 
cause defer for any long period the gratifica- 
tion of his own yearnings for case and home. 
Regarding tho departure of Barwell, there- 
fore, as an event that could not be far dis- 
tant, Hastings was not indisposed to soften the 
asperity of an enemy whose power of opposing 
him was about to bo greatly increased. He 
could not hope to convert him into a friend — 
probably ho did not wish it, but he might ex- 
pect to diminish both tho vigour and the fre- 
quency of bis attneks, and to secure, by a sur- 
render of some points on which Francis bad 
been most pertinacious, tbo liberty of pur- 
suing unmolested those plans in which his own 
mind was most deeply interested. Such is 
the best account that can be given of the pro- 
bable motives of those concerned in the nego- 
tiation. The overture appears to have pro- 
ceeded from Francis, nnd to have ‘been made 
on bis behalf by a Mr. Ducarel to Major Scott, 
a great favourite of the governor-general, and 
his agent in various important and confidential 
transactions. Theprincipal conditions required 
by Francis appear to have been explained at 
the meeting. The result was communicated 
to Hastings, and the two principals subse- 
quently met to complete the pacification so 
happily commenced by their agents. The 
value which Hastings attached to the success 
of the negotiation may he estimated hy the 
sacrifices which he made to secure it. A man 
more unrelenting in his hostility never lived ; 
yet he consented to purchase peace on the 
condition of immediately restoring Mr. Fowke 
to the office which he had formerly enjoyed, 
from which Hastings had removed him, and to 
which he had shortly before refused to restore 
him, though his restoration was required by 
the express orders of the Court of Directors. 
Mr. Bristow, who had been removed in like 
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tbe jurisdiction of the court, he should not 
appear, or plead, or do, or suffer any act 
■which might appear on his part to amount 
to a recognition of the authority of the judi- 
cature, as extending to himself. The advocate- 
general ihrther advised, that in all similar 
cases, as well as in that before him, the power 
of the government should be withheld from 
affording aid to the judicature of the court ; 
that the court should be left to its own means 
of executing its process ; and that the judges 
should (in the language of the advocate) "thus 
render themselves responsible to the state for 
having, should such be the event, unneces- 
sarily hazarded the dignity and authority of 
the king’s judicature, by exposing its process 
to contempt and its officers to resistance and 
repulse.” The advice of the advocate-general 
was followed. The European collector at Mid- 
napore was instructed to apprize the zemindar 
of the views of the governor-general and 
council, and if applied to by the sheriff for 
military assistance, to refuse it. 

The writ of capias was returned unexe- 
cuted ; and a writ was thereupon issued to 
sequester the lands and effects of the zemindar 
in order to compel his appearance to the ac- 
tion. To enforce tbi3 writ the sheriff’s officer 
was attended by a body of about sixty sepoys 
and European seamen ; the former furnished 
by Cossinaut, who, in accordance with a com- 
mon practice among wealthy natives, kept in 
pay an armed force; the latter consisting of 
sailors discharged from ships in the river. 
The whole were armed and provided with 
ammunition. On this preparation becoming 
known to the governor-general and council, 
they ordered Colonel Ahmuty, the officer com- 
manding at Midnapore, with a view to pre- 
serve the peace of the country, to despatch a 
sufficient force to intercept and apprehend any 
body of men answering the description of 
' those understood to be employed for execu- 
t the work of sequestration. These orders 
ot arrive in time to prevent an attempt 
ecute the writ. A sergeant, with part 
he sheriff's force, effected an entrance into 
.ue house of the zemindar and endeavoured to 
pass into the zenana. They were resisted, 
and for the time overpowered ; hut the sheriff’s 
party being reinforced, possession of the house 
was obtained, the sanctity of the zenana vio- 
lated, the zemindar’s dewan seized and de- 
tained as a prisoner. The state of affairs was 
soon changed by the arrival of a party of 
troops despatched by Colonel Ahmuty under 
the orders which he had received from the 
government. The sheriff’s men were made 
prisoners and marched off to the presidency. 
These proceedings were followed by the issue 
of a government notice addressed to all ze- 
mindars and landholders, advising them that 
they were not subject to the Supreme Court, 
except under particular circumstances," which 
were pointed out, and warning them not to 
plead to any action brought therein, nor to do 
or suffer any act which should amount to a 
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recognition of its authority over them. This 
was transmitted to all the provincial councils 
and collectors, with orders to give it publicity; 
and those authorities were, at the same time, 
directed not to afford any aid to the service of 
the process of the Supreme Court in cases 
where, by the terms of the notice, the parties 
against whom such process was directed were 
declared to be exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the court. These events occurred in the 
months of November and December, 1779. 

On the 18th January following, rules were 
granted in the Supreme Court, calling upon 
certain persons alleged to he connected with 
the resistance offered to the process of the 
court, to show cause why attachment should 
not issue against them. Those persons were 
Lieutenant Bamford, the officer commanding 
tbe party by which the sheriff’s followers were 
dispossessed and made prisoners; Mr. Swan- 
ston, assistant to the collector at Midnapore ; 
and Mr.NorthNaylor, the Company’s attorney. 
The principal offences charged on the last- 
named gentleman were his having made in- 
quiry at the sheriff’s office as to the means 
taken for executing the writ, and being privy 
to the despatch of the military force by which 
the execution was frustrated. Application 
was at the same time made for rules against 
the governor-general and Mr. Barwell ; but 
the chief justice was under the influence of a 
remarkable degree of discretion, and he de- 
clared that the court would not grant a rule 
which they “could not enforce,” but he di- 
rected copies of the rule to be served upon 
both, in order that they might answer the 
matters sworn to if they chose. The leniency 
with which the chief justice treated tbe mem- 
bers of the government was not extended to 
their attorney. On a future day the rule 
against Mr. Naylor was made absolute, and 
he was required to answer a string of twenty 
interrogatories. Mr. Naylor regarded com- 
pliance with this order as inconsistent with 
his professional duty ; and, with a view to the 
influence of meditation in effecting a change 
in his judgment, he was committed a prisoner 
to the common gaol of Calcutta. The governor- 
general and council were, about the same time, 
served with asummons from the Supreme Court, 
to answer to Cossinaut Baboo in an action of 
trespass. There could be little doubt as to 
the ground of this action, but as it did not 
appear on the summons, and might, " by bare 
possibility, have relation to questions of a 
private or personal nature,” appearance uyts 
entered for all tbe parties. The plaint con- 
firmed tbe suspicion which bad been enter- 
tained; and it being evident that the action 
related' - to matters done by the governor- 
general and council in their public capacity, 
they directed their council to withdraw their 
appearance. The wrath of the court was 
thereupon roused to fury. Tbe conduct of 
the government was declared to be "a clear 
contempt of his Majesty’s law, and of his 
court ;” but the indignation of the judges sub- 
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» i'U tl on rtcWHwl'mg fmm whom the contempt 
rJcil. The co«n«ct for the Company had 
tendered a paper containing the rr»idution« of 
the Koveiinn-nt. The court ordered this 
paper to In' recorded, 41 hut," r-aya Sir Elijah 
Impcy, “ ns it 'tan in the case of the governor- 
general and council, did no other net in con* 
rrquenre of it.” The judge*, however, deter- 
mined that the defendant' could not withdraw 
their plea without leave, and that If they ap- 
plied for Ftu-h leave, it would not he right to 
grant it ; that hofh at British subject*, and 
a« being employed hy, and in the rervico of 
the Ka'l-Jndia Company, they were subject to 
the jurhdietion <if tin* court as individuals, and 
that there was no diMinrtion between their 
concurrent and individual acts ; and, finally, 
that the court would proceed in the case before 
them r.« in any other where there was a default 
of npjwaranee. The plaintiff had previously 
applied to the court to have the cause sot 
down to bo heard c.r /-or/c for default of plea, 
r.nd the application had been granted, liul 
tins affair, which had threatened consequences 
scarcely lrr< serious than those dreaded at an 
rarlier period from the conflict of rival claims 
for the fir/l place in the government, termi- 
nated in a manner ns extraordinary ns it was 
unexpected. Cossinaut lJaltoo suddenly dis- 
continued his actions against the governor- 
general and members of council, and also that 
against the r.einimlar, out of which the others 
had arisen. His motives are unknown. It 
has U'cn surmised, and witli strong proba- 
bility, tliat Hastings could have thrown some 
light upon them. A still more remarkable 
event was to follow at the distance of a few 
months from tin* discontinuance of Cos«inaut'g 
actions. Sir Elijah Impcy, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, was made judge of the Sudder 
dewanny ndnwlul, the highest court of justice 
existing under tiio authority of the Company. 
To tins appointment a salary of sixty thousand 
rupees per annum was annexed. 

Thun terminated the conflict between tho 
government of Bengal and tho Supreme Court, 
provoked by the judges, and carried on by 
them with a lamentable disregard of their own 
duty ami of the public interest. Their in- 
fatuation led to resistance from tho power 
which was hound to lend its support to their 
nutlmrity. Tiio courso taken by the govern- 
ment cannot ho defended upon nny ordinary 
principles, but tiio circumstances under which 
they were called upon to act were not of an 
ordinary character. Tiio judges acted undor 
tlie authority of nu act of parliament, and tiio 
governor-general and council iiad no legal right 
to interpret that act. According to strict law 
the court might dutormine its own jurisdiction, 
subject to appeal to tho king in council ; but 
the assumptions of tho court were so monstrous, 
and tho consequences likely to flow from them 
so fearful, that tho government had only to 
choose between resisting tho power of tho 
court, on the ono hand, or, on tho other, calmly 
witnessing the total ruin of the country com- 


muted to their care. The land was passing 
out of cultivation under tho terror ol the 
Supreme Court ; the people flying from their 
habitations to escape the outrages offered by 
its myrmidons to tiieir persons and their feel- 
ings ; and, if its course had not been timely 
arrested, the country would havo bccomo a 
desert— the bailiffs of the Supremo Court its 
lords. Tlic governor-general and council could 
not havo been justified in suffering this stato 
of thingstn ensue. Tho violence of tho remedy 
was warranted by tho cxlrcmo wrong which 
gave riso to it. Tho judges usurped powers 
which the legislature did not intend them to 
possess, and the govemmeut resisted them. 
The one parly strained the law, to extend their 
own authority ; tho other resisted tho process 
of tho law, in order to protect the people from 
oppression. In the performance of this duty, 
for n duty it was, Hastings cordially joined 
with that party in tho council with which bo 
was usually at enmity. His friend, Mr. Bar- 
well, was far less decided in his conduct. The 
most devoted supporter of tho policy of 
Hastings, ho wished not to separate himself 
from tho governor - general ; tho attached 
friend of Sir Elijah Impcy, 1m recoiled from 
giving offence to tho chief justico ; vacillating, 
under the influence of tlieso contending mo- 
tives, from one side to tho other, defending 
the legality of the acts of the Supremo Court, 
and at the same time perfectly convinced that 
their nets wero destroying the sources of tho 
revenue, Mr. Harwell fccius to linvo been 
anxious in this dispute to stand well with all 
parlies. Hastings did not thus temporizo : lie 
chose his part, and he acted vigorously upon 
the choice which he had made. But hero 
approbation must end : tho means by which 
the dispute was terminated, though very 
characteristic of Hastings’s policy, were very 
discreditable to all parties concerned in the . 
accommodation. 

To tho reputation of tho cliiof justico tho 
nppoinlmcnt was more injurious tlinn overs to 
tliat of Hastings — it was deadly. Had Sir 
Elijah Impcy died beforo accepting this fatal 
gift, ho would by impartial observers have 
been regarded ns a man of narrow mind, head- 
strong passions, and overbearing tomper ; but 
no imputation, based on suflieient evidence, 
would have shaded his judicial integrity. His 
own act effected that which all tho ingenuity 
of his enemies would have failed to accomplish. 
Ho inscribed on his own brow tho record of 
his disgrace in characters deep, broad, and in- 
deliblo. Tho temptation was so undisguised 
in its approach, the scandal of accepting it 
was so glaring, that tho slightest feeling of 
judicial decency would have repelled it with 
something approaching to scorn. What could 
his contemporaries, what could posterity think 
of a chief justice, found, in tho words of a dis- 
tinguished member of his own profession, 
"ono day summoning the governor-general 
and council before his tribunal for acts done 
as council, and the next accepting emoluments 
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nearly equal to liis original appointment, to 
bo held during the pleasure of the same 
council?" 

Beforo the completion of the arrangement 
hy which the chief justice was to be rendered 
supple and accommodating, the slumbering 
embers of discontent within the council had 
hurst into renewed life ; and so powerful was 
the reaction of hostility, after the temporary 
calm, that the pen became too feeble an instru- 
ment to express the feelings of the two chief 
combatants. Among the articles of agreement 
between Hastings and Francis was one, it was 
stated, securing to the former the management 
of the Mahratta war, the details of which will 
be related in a future chapter. According to 
Hastings’s view, this article was violated, and 
he produced in evidence an alleged copy of the 
stipulation in tlio following words: — "Mr. 
Francis will not oppose any measure which 
the governor-general will recommend for the 
prosecution of the war in which we are sup- 
posed to be engaged with the Malirattas, or 
for the general support of the present political 
system of this government : neither will ho 
himself either propose or vote with any other 
member who shall propose any measure that 
shall bo contrary to the governor-general’s 
opinion on those points.” Francis denied 
that he ever was a party to such an engage- 
ment, and, referring to a conversation with 
Hastings, in which the governor-general pro- 
duced a memorandum containing, as lie be- 
lieved, the article in question, Francis affirmed 
that he returned it with a declaration that he 
did not agreo to it. Between the truth of 
these conflicting statements there are but 
slender materials for determining. The balance 
of probability, however, somcwhnt inclines in 
favour of the assertion of Hastings. He had 
given up to Francis many points on which hiB 


personal wishes would have led him to with- 
stand a surrender ; it is inconceivable that he 
should not have bargained for something in 
return. If everything wore to be conceded to 
Francis, and nothing to the governor-general, 
the latter might ns well have risked the con- 
sequences of Mr. Barwell’s possible retirement. 
He probably would not have retired, if his 
friend and leader had not believed himself se- 
cure of a satisfactory share of power. Hastings, 
too, at the time when tlio arrangement was 
concluded, seems to have been convinced that 
the provision relating to the Mahratta war was 
part of it. It has been suggested that both 
parties were guiltless: that Francis had de- 
clined to assent to the disputed article, but 
that Hnstings had not understood him. This 
seems incredible. On a subject of so much 
interest to both, care would be taken that the 
main provisions of the compact were under- 
stood ; and it is not easy to evade the con- 
clusion that either Francis was guilty of a gross 
breach of faith, or Hastings of the assertion of 
a scandalous falsehood. The presumption, on 
the whole, lies against Francis, and his charac- 
ter will, probably, never be relieved from the 
imputation. But whoever was the guilty 
party, the dispute was near finding a tragical 
termination. A challenge given by Francis 
was accepted by the governor-general: the 
parties met, exchanged shots, and Francis was 
wounded. The previous language of the dis- 
utants w»b so violent, that such a result, 
owevor reprehensible, was far from unnatural. 
On the indecency of such a mode of determining 
disputes existing in a council intrusted with 
the oare of vast and important interests, no 
remark can be necessary. 

Franois quitted India in December following, 
and Hnstings was thus left to pursue his own 
views almost uncontrolled. 


CHAPTER X. 

JSTILITIE8 BETWEEN TOE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT AND THE NABOB OF BBOACH — ENGLISH 
TAKE POSSESSION OF SALSETTE — ROUT OF COLONEL EGEItTON’S FORCE — CAPTAIN POPHAJl’S 
ACHIEVEMENTS — COLONEL OAMAO DEFEATS BCINDIA — PEACE CONCLUDED'. 


On the western side of India were cortnin 
places which the East-India Company had long 
been desirous of possessing ; tlieso were the 
island of Salsette, the port of Basscin, Kenery, 
Hog Island, Elephants, and Auranjee. They 
were occupied by tho MabrattaB ; and with 
the viow principally to taking advantage of 
any opportunity that might occur of securing 
those places by negotiation, permission had 
been sought and obtained for the residence of 
an English ngent at Poona. It was some time 
beforo any event favourablo to the views of 
tho English Government occurred ; but, at 
length, tho success of the Company’s arms 
against tho nabob of Broach seemed to afford 
an opening for attaining tho desired object. 

With tho nabob of- Broach the government 


of Bombay had formerly concluded a treaty ; 
but it being alleged that be had levied a higher 
rate of customs’ duty on the goods of mer- 
chants under English protection than his en- 
gagements warranted, an expedition was fitted 
out .against him, in conjunction with the nabob 
of Surat, who claimed from the government of 
Broach a certain- amount of tribute, a Inrgo 
portion of which was to be made over to the 
English, in consideration of the expense which 
they incurred. But this step was undertaken 
under imperfeot information ; and on the expe- 
dition arriving beforo Broach, it being obvious 
that the attempt must fail, the nabob was pre- 
vailed upon to save tbo honour of tho British 
arms, by requesting that tho troops might bo 
withdrawn. Negotiation followed, and a now 
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treaty wns c inrlmlrd, Hip expedition against was formally invested with tho office lie was 
Breach w.v> Mrengly condom nr<l hy the Court declined to bear. Tho investiture took place 
of Hirer Imp, l«m this did not prevent the in May, 1774. 

government of Bombay from despatching an- 11ml Rugonath Row abandoned his usurped 
other with the fame object, their disobedience authority in dofcrcnco to tho rights of an 

being defended by allegations of the continued infant, he would have departed widely from 

deceitful and perfidious conduct of the nabob. Rio principles which govern Mahratta policy. 
The second expedition was tnoro succe**ful whether national or individual. He did not 
than the find, the city of Breach being taken thus discredit tho people to which ho belonged, 
by rdonn ; but the Court of directors again but, amidst many difficulties nnd much dis- 
cxpietrcd their disapprobation of the attack, tress, continued to maintain his pretensions to 
It was part of the plan of the Bombay the office of Pcishwa, and to seek allies to 
go vc nimrnt to offer llroach nnd a place called assist him in supporting them. Among others, 
fort Victoria to the Mahratl.as in exchange he had recourse to the English, and tlio desire 
for lho*e which it wa« desired to obtain from felt hy the authorities at Bombay to obtain 
them. The British resident tool: care to inti- possession of Salsctto nnd Basscin led them 

mat* that Mirh nn exchange might be effected ; eagerly to encourage his overtures. They 

but the Mahratta government received the were rendered the moro anxious by an nppro- 
commutiicatlon cohllv, and without nny move- hension that tho Portuguese were about to 
mm! towards acc-ptitig the offer. forestall them in tho possession of these much' 

At a later period circumstances reemed to coveted places. Tho negotiations with Rugo- 
favnur the views of the English, and tiego- natli Row, however, proceeded unsatisfactorily, 
tiation* wore entered into with a personago On tho point which the government of Bom- 
namfd KugnnaUi Row. He was tho brother bay regarded as most important ho was obdu- 
«f a former JVbhwn, nnd the uncle of two sue- rate ; "ho peremptorily refused to givo up 
cording one*, the latter of whom was n«<a«»i- SnlFetto and B.v-sein ; nnd in despair of accont- 
nat'.d, Rugonath Row enjoyed tho reputation nlishing their object by nny other means, tho 
of having contrived his nephew's death ; a English authorities had resolved to accept an 
more indulge nt opinion, supported by re»pecta- offer made by the killadar in command of tho 
bin authority, regsi «1« him na intending only garrison nt Tannnh, the principal fort on tho 
to scire the power of his relative, and acquits island of Saif cite, to pul them in possession, 
him of compiling against his life. Rugonath of the place for a sum of money. Tho bar- 
Row, on the death of his nephew, succeeded gain, however, was not carried into effect. By 
to the office of IN i-hwn, and to a multiplicity the time that the governor and council of 
of foreign and domestic troubles. Ilo was Bombay had decided upon closing with tho 
engaged in a war with Nizam Ali, which he offer, the killadar alleged that it wns no longer 
contrived to bring to a conclusion, but without in his power to perform that which he had 
advantage to himself, lie meditated an expe- proposed, the Mahrattaa, alarmed, by tho 
dition into the Carnatic, which was to cripple movements of tho Portuguese, having rein- 
at oneo the power of llyder Ali, Mnhomet Ali, forced the garrison. But tho British author!- 
nhd the Kngiich. But the-=e great designs came ties were not thus to be disappointed. Nego- 
to an abortive conclusion ; Hyder Ali, taking tiation having failed, they had recourse to 
advantage of tho pecuniary distress of Hugo- arms : Taunah was taken by storm, nnd tho 
natli Row, which wns great, made peace with island of Salsette, together with that of 
him on his own tenon. Rugonath Row had Caranjn, passed into tho bnnds of the English, 
proposed to himself to rcscuo from that wily Immediately after tho despatch of tho arma- 
ndventurcr certain districts which ho had ment n gainst Tnnnah, a Portuguese fleet 
acquired from tho Mnlirattas. Hyder Ali appeared off Bombay, nnd tho commander 
induced him to surrender his claim to part delivered in a protest against tho conduct of 
of them, in consideration of the payment of tho British authorities. 

n small sum of money, nnd tho promise of Before tho capture of tho island was effected 
a larger. The intelligence of some events tho now government of Bengal had entered 
threatening tho stability of his power, com- upon its functions. By the act under which 
polled Rugonath Row to relinquish his fur- that government was constituted it was hi- 
ther designs on the Carnatic ; but bo prevailed vested with a con trolling power over tho other 
upon Hyder Ali to recognize his title ns presidencies. Tho government of Bombay 
Peisliwa, nnd to engage to pay tributo to him. wercrawaro of tho passing of the act, but were 
The nows which had arrested tho progress ignorant of tho arrival of the new councillors, 
of Rugonath Row was that of tho alleged and their formal assumption of authority, 
pregnancy of Gunga Byo, tho widow of tho until after tho expedition against the islands 
late Pcishwa. Rugonath Row thereupon com- had been despatched. Its success was com- 
menced his march towards Poona, and met municated without delay to the government of 
with some success ; but tho want of funds pre- Fort William. 

vented ins pursuing it, and ho suddenly turned In the mean timo negotiations with Rugo- 
his course to tho northward. Shortly after- nalh Row wore renewed, nnd, finally a treaty 
wards, tho widow of the lalo Poishwa gavo wns concluded, by which former treaties with 
birth to a son, who, nt tho age of forty days, tho Mahratta state were ratified; both parties 
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engaged to abstain from assisting the enemies 
of tbo other ; tho Enst-lndia Company agreed 
to aid Rugonath Row with a considerable 
foree, and iio in return agreed to surrender to 
them Bassein and certain other places. Ru- 
gonatli Row was also to procuro from the 
Guicowar a grant for tho Company of tho 
share of rovenue collected by that princo in 
the town and pcrgunnali of Broach. He 
further stipulated to pay to tho Company 
annually sovonty-fivo thousand rupees from 
tho revenues of Oklasoor, and a lno and a half 
of rupees monthly for the military assistance 
which he was to receive, or a proportionate 
share for so much ns might be furnished, ns 
security for which payment ho made temporary 
assignment of several districts. Six lacs of 
rupees wero to bo immediately deposited with 
an agent of the Company ; but as Rugonath 
Row had them not, and know not where to 
obtain them, it was agreed that he should 
deposit jewels in their place. Rugonath Row 
was to defray all expenses that might be in- 
curred in taking possession of any of the 
places ceded to tho Company ; lio was not to 
make war in tho Carnatic, aud ho was bound 
to assist, tho ships of the Company, or of per- 
sons under their protection, if wrecked, aud to 
protect tho cargoes. 

This treaty was greatly disapproved at Ben- 
gal. Tho governor-general, Hastings, recorded 
a minute of considerable length, and certainly 
marked by great ability. Ho maintained that 
tho treaty was unseasonable, because formed 
at a time when Rugouatli Row appeared to 
liavo been abandoned by Ills former adherents ; 
that it was impolitic, because tho Company 
was subjected to the whole burden of tho war, 
without a force at Bombay equal to the under- 
taking, without money or certain resources, 
and because it was undertaken without regard 
to the general interests of tho other British 
' •ittlements in India ; that it was unjust, 
‘ ,'auso tho English had received no injury 

jin any part of tho Mnliratta state which 
-Ould authorize an interference with their 
mutual dissensions, and were under no actual 
ties to Rugonath Row, but, on the contrary, 
wero in positive negotiation with tho very 
powers against which they had since declared 
war; anil that it was unauthorized, because 
the, law precluded the subordinate govern- 
ments from commencing hostilities, declaring 
war, or negotiating any treaty of pence without 
the consent of tho governor-general aud council, 
except in eases of imminent necessity, where 
it would he dangerous to postpono tho com- 
mencement of hostilities or the conclusion of 
treaties, and except when the subordinate 
government might have received special orders 
from tho Company — which exceptions did not 
apply to tho treaty concluded with Rugonath 
Row. On these grounds, the governor-general 
projKiscd to direct the government of Bombay 
to cancel the treaty, and withdraw tho detach- 
ment sent in pursuance of it, unless some 
decisive advantage should have been gained 
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over the enemy, or that the detachment should 
bo in such a situation that it would be dan- 
gerous either to retreat or to pause, or that 
a negotiation should liavo been commenced 
between Rugonath Row and las opponeuts in 
consequence of tho support afforded by the 
English. Tho council, seldom agreeing in any 
thing but in annoying each othor, wero unani- 
mous in approving tho first part of tho pro- 
posed oixl era to Bombay : with regard to the 
exceptions by which tho order was modified, 
there was a ditlereueo of opinion. Barwoll, as 
usual, supported tho governor-general alto- 
gether — tho three remaining members of tho 
council thought that the order for tho with- 
drawal of the troops should bo made subject to 
no exception hut that of the impracticability 
of their retiring in safety, and thus the in- 
struction to tho government of Bombay was 
framed. 

The government of Bengal resolved at tho 
same time to open a negotiation with the 
authorities at Poona. The choice of tho per- 
son who wns to represent tho British govern- 
ment at tho capital of the Pcishwa gavo vise, as 
usual, to a contest. Hastings preposed Colonel 
Row ; General Claverlug recommended Colonel 
Upton : and the latter officer, boing sup- 
ported by tlio majority, was appointed. 

The command of tho British force destined 
to act in conjunction with Rugonath Row had 
been intrusted to Colonel Keating. It arrived 
at Camba about the middle of March, 1775, 
and in April effected a junction with all that 
remained of tho army of Rugonath Row, that 
chieftain having been defeated some time 
before, and his forces dispersed. After somo 
considerable delay, arising from various causes, 
the combined body moved in the direction of 
Poona. Nothing of importance occurred till 
tho ISth May, when an action took place, 
which terminated in favour of tho English, 
though they sustained dreadful loss. Tho 
British commander does not appear to have 
displayed any great military skill, and an 
alleged mistake of the word of command by a 
body of European grenadiers nearly led to the 
loss of tho battle. 

Tho government of Bombay wero not in a 
condition to maintain tho burden of the war 
without assistance from tho other presidencies, 
and an application was mado to Bengal for 
men and money. Tho governor-general wns 
disposed to comply with tho request, on tho 
ground that tho questiou then to bo decided 
wns not whether tlio government of Bombay 
had nctod properly or not, but by what means 
were the Company’s affairs to be extricated 
from tlio danger in which they were involved 
by a war precipitately undertaken. It is un- 
necessary to say that the governor-general was 
supported by Barwell, and opposed by tho 
other members of conucil, Tho latter party 
positively refused to send any men, but, ns the 
pecuniary necessities of the Bombay govern- 
ment were urgent, they were willing to forward 
a small supply of money. About a month 
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f.f«*T tlmdelerminalion, Mr. Taylor, n member I measures wero taken by tho Bengal govern- 
of tho council of Bombay, nrrivi-il nl Calcutta, ment on the 7th March, under nn impression 
sprcinllv to n*prv*rnl t<> the government of that tin* negotiations at Foonn tvero at nn end. 
Bengal the nternity of giving to tho Bombay On tlm 1st April tlioy received n letter from 
IJovenini'.nt Mich Mippntt no would enable Colonel Unton, informing them that tho diffe- 
tlii'in to avert the eotw qm-nco* liltelv to arise rcnccs with tho Peirinva'a ministers had been 
fruin an abrupt termination of the engagement arranged, and that a treaty was in progress, 
with RugtmMh Row, hut hi* reprciontnUon* The treaty was concluded', and, with some 
were no! more isnee«-*<.fnl than tho«e of the modifications, accepted l»y* tho government of 
govcnmr-Keneral. The majority in council Bengal. By this tieaty Rugonath Row, on 
Were fired in their determination to put nn condition of disbanding his army, was to have 
end to the war at once. General Clnvcring, an establishment at Kopcrgoam, on tho banks 
indeed, had rxprr«ed an opinion that such a of the Godnvciy. This ho refused to accept, 
rl'-p ««» likely to n**isl the progress of the and hence arose new difficulties. The govorn- 
negatiation at Poona. " Wo have reason to ment of Bombay fiercely attacked tho treaty, 
hope,” raid he, “that the Mahratta*, seeing and maintained that Rugonath Row should 
tho justice and moderation of thi* government, have been allowed the option of residing in 
Mid that our intentions are finally to put a one of the Company’s settlements ; that the 
riot* *,o that *pitlt of conquest, encroachment, ministers at Poona would not have objected if 
and injurin', which teems hitherto to have their intentions were honest; that thus placed, 
prevail'd ton much In India, will listen to the | Rugonath Row would have been n useful in- 
propo'al* that we have male to conclude n firm .strument for operating on the fears of the 
and la* ting p'-ace with them.” other party in the Mahratta stnto, and would 

The ftiundiirK of t!ir.„ views was roon ; have afforded the best security for tho preRer- 
I.Tv-uuht to the t' M. Colonel Upton, having vation of peace. Rugonath Row had expressed 
r< scl.i.-d Poona with great difficulty, entered a determination to appeal to the Court of 
oti th« b’idnt*'* of hi’ tnbrion. but found the Directors, and, till the result should be known, 
ndti'ftetr uf thr P>-t*bw.a little di'pm-d to cor- to reek nn asylum at Bombay. The govern- 
dinlilv. Hews’ iti*:ruct-d to rlipulate for the ment of that presidency were quite ready that 
pnt’f’don rifSib and Ra»»>*in. The Mali- lie should find n home there, hut that of Bengal 
rails authorities rcfu'od compliance. In tic- itit<*rf«tcd and forbade it. He fitmll}* retired, 
counting for this ri.ftt-al. Colonel Upton rays, with ntmut two hundred adherents, to Surat. 

" I conetdvrd it owing to their imagining that The treaty with the Mahratta.s confirmed tho 
I mutt tr/at with tin m n< any rate aud it Company in the possession of Salsolte and tho 
appears that they propo-.’d questions to the island’ which they actually occupied. Bassein, 
British negotiator which it would have re- not being in theirpn.«cs«ioti, was excepted. It is 
quired pi at ingenuity t > answer satisfactorily, n fact strikingly illmlrativo of the imperfect in- 
They a'ked him why the government of Ben- formation possessed by the Bengal government 
gal made such profe -imi of honour, and how when they undertook, through tho agency of 
it happened that, while they disapproved of Coloncd Upton, to negotiate n treaty with tho 
the war commenced by the Bombay govern* Mahratta state, that tlioy actually believed 
ment, they were so desirous of availing them- that Bassein was in tho possession of tho Eng- 
selves of the advantages of it- After much lisli, and it was at Poona that Colonel Upton 
discussion, Colonel Upton demanded of the first learned that such was not the case, 
ministers what was their final determination, Another remarknble circumstance attending 
and they answered that they knew of none hut this series of transactions is, that immediately 
war. The government of Bengal now with- after the conclusion of tho treaty with tho 
drew the restriction which they had imposed minister of tho infant Peisbwa at Poona, orders 
on tho hostile operations of the government of wero received from the Court of Directors 
Bombay ; they addressed a letter to Rugonath approving of tho treaty of Surat — tho treaty 
Row, offering him the assislnneo of tho British concluded by tho Bombay government with 
arms hi all parts of India, to place him with Rugonath Row — and directing that possession 
full authority in the seat of the government at should bo kept of all tho places thereby ceded. 
Poona; they resolved to write to Nizam Ali, These orders it wns impossible to oboy without 
Hyder Ali, Morari Row, tho Rajah of Berar, renewing the war, for part of the cessions had 
Holkar, and Scindiu, with a view of engaging been abandoned by tho latter treaty conoluded 
their assistance for Rugonath Row, or at least by Colonel Upton. 

of eccuring-thcir neutrality ; they directed the The terms of tho treaty concluded by Colonel 
British resident at Oudc to provail on tho Upton wero so vague, that, after they wero 
vizier to permit the removal of tho Company's nominally fixed, the labour of adjusting them 
brigade to the frontier of Korah, next Caipee, had to be performed. Even after Colonel 
with a view to promoto the interests of Rugo- Upton’s retirement from Poona the work was 
nath Row ; they wrote to tho government of continued by Mr. Mostyn, who was appointed 
Madras for reinforcements in aid of tho same resident there, an office which he held before 
cause, and they requested tho officer in com- the breach caused by the alliance with Rugo- 
raan'd of the squadron on tho coast of Malabar nath Row. The resident, too, found other occu- 
to give it nil the support in his power. These pation in the intrigues of a Frenchman, bearing 
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the authority of his own government to nego- 
tiate with the Mahrattas. This person, who 
bore the appellation of the Chevalier St. Lubin, 
was not unknown in India. He had obtained 
the confidence of the government of Madras, 
and had been a main cause of producing the 
disasters which had attended their war with 
Hyder Ali. He subsequently introduced him- 
self to the ministry of France, ever jealous of 
the extended empire of the English, and ever 
ready to annoy them in their distant posses- 
sions. To them the chevalier boasted of his 
influencewiththe most distinguished potentates 
of India, of the services which he had rendered 
Hyder Ali, and of his intimacy with the Mah- 
ratta rajah. The gross ignorance which at 
that time prevailed in Europe on all matters 
relating to India led to his being believed and 
employed. His intrigues excited the alarm 
of the Bombay government, and that of Bengal 
was apprized of their feelings. The governor- 
general immediately proposed that a large 
military force should be assembled at Calpee, 
to march to Bombay, or to such other place as 
subsequent events orthe will of the government 
of that presidency might determine. The pro- 
posal was the subject of long and vehement 
debate, and had it been made somewhat earlier, 
it Would have- been defeated. But General 
Monson and General Clavering were dead: 
Hastings's influence predominated in the 
council, and the proposal was carried. The 
force, consisting of six battalions of infantry, a 
company of artillery, and a corps of cavalry, was 
placed under the command of Colonel Leslie. 

The councils of Poona were distracted by 
complicated intrigues. The ministers there 
had separated into parties, one of which es- 
poused the cause of Rugonath Row. With 
them the government of Bombay was well 
disposed to co-operate, and their views were 
■ accordance with those of the court of 
■rectors, who had expressed dissatisfaction 
».ith the treaty concluded by Colonel Upton, 
and intimated that if a fitting opportunity 
should arise for its abandonment, it ought to 
be embraced. Some articles of the treaty 
were unfulfilled, and the answer given to a 
demand, whether the ruling party intended to 
fulfil its provisions, was regarded as evasive. 
A new agreement was thereupon formed with 
Rugonath Row,, differing in one important 
point from the former. Rugonath Row was 
to be regent only ; all the acts of government 
were to be performed in the name of the infant 
Peishwa ; and its entire powers surrendered to 
him on the expiration of his minority. The 
government of Bengal had authorized that of 
Bombay to take such a course if the terms of 
the treaty with the ministers at Poona were 
not complied with. 

The detachment from Bengal was a long 
time on its march, and, unfortunately, the 
government of Bombay were too eager for 
•she commencement of active operations to 
wait its arrival. They prepared and put in 
motion an expedition under Colonel Egerton, 


who is stated to have been an inefficient officer, 
and whose powers were controlled by a com- 
mittee of field deputies. The force placed 
under this anomalous control was about four 
thousaud strong. It advanced slowly, was 
subjected to great annoyances from the enemy, 
and in a few days was deprived of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kay and Captain Stewart, two of its 
best officers. Sickness soon compelled Colonel 
Egerton to relinquish the command, a circum- 
stance in which the army probably suffered 
no loss. He was succeeded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cockbum ; but that officer’s talents 
for command were not subjected to long trial. 
RugoDath Row, to stimulate the activity of 
his European allies, had suggested to them 
that no power of consequence would declare 
for him till some advantage had been obtained. 
The communication had the opposite effect to 
that which he had intended ; the committee 
became despondent, and they took the ex- 
traordinary resolution of simultaneously open- 
ing negotiations with the authorities of Poona 
and commencing a retreat towards their own 
territory. It was suggested that it would be 
well to wait the result of the negotiation 
before retreating, hut in vain. Rugonath Row 
joined his voice to those who invoked the com- 
mittee to pause before deciding on a step 
w}iich was certain ruin, but bi3 efforts were as 
fruitless as those of others. The night of the 
11th January, 1779, constitutes a dark epoch 
in the history of British India. On that night 
the British detachment, which had not long 
before moved in the proud hope of shortly 
giving a ruler to the Mahratta state, turned 
its hack in flight npon the men whose power 
it had so recently defied ; the heavy guns 
were thrown into a tank, the stores burnt, 
and, without an effort to achieve the object 
for which the army had advanced, without an 
act that could in the slightest degree soften 
the disgrace which involved this ill-fated ex- 
pedition, the British force commenced its re- 
trograde march. It was fondly believed that 
this movement was secret, but those who 
thought this knew little of the enemy with 
whom they had to contend. Three houra after 
the commencement of the march the advanced 
guard was fired upon by horsemen, and the 
fugitives then became aware that they were 
not unobserved. They were soon afterwards 
attacked in the rear, and by break of day were 
completely surrounded. Throughout that day 
and the following the English army were 
sorely pressed, and the fearful effects of ill 
success in an Indian army began to be mani- 
fested in numerous desertions. On the IStb 
further retreat was deemed impracticable, and 
it was determined to trust solely to the effect 
of negotiation. The Poona ministers demanded 
the surrender of Rugonath Row, and life panic- 
stricken allies would hav& complied had they 
possessed the power. Rugonath Row bad, 
however, taken care of his own safety, and 
this additional disgrace was spared them. As 
the case was, there was quite enough of 
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shame. A convention was concluded, by 
■which the peaceable return of the British 
army was secured by the Mahrattas, the Eng- 
lish, in return, agreeing that Salsette and all 
the recent acquisitions from the Mahratta 
states should be restored, and that the Bengal 
detachment should be ordered back to Cal- 
cutta. By a separate agreement with Scindia, 
whose influence was considerable, the fort and 
government of Broach were to be delivered 
up to that chief, and two English gentlemen 
were to be left as hostages for the performance 
of the engagement. This arrangement cost 
forty-one thousand rupees, distributed in pre- 
sents. Thus disgracefully terminated the hos- 
tile purposes of the Bombay government with 
regard to the Mahratta 3 . Morbidly anxious 
for war with that people, they had commenced 
hostile operations imprudently, conducted them 
without skill, and abandoned them without 
honour. “Success,” says Captain Duff, “that 
grand apology for statesmen’s blunders, had 
not attended the schemes which they had been 
labouring to be permitted to attempt. From 
the time the supreme council exercised their 
fresh authority by a precipitate interference, 
the majority of the members of the Bombay 
government endeavoured, by argument and 
artifice, to bring about their own designs; 
and instead of taking an enlarged and digni- 
fied view of the national interests and govern- 
ment in India, which would have been an 
honour to themselves and a reproach to their 
opponents, they lost the commanding ground 
on which they stood by following a course 
which brought about its own undoing.” “Their 
contracted policy,” says the same author, “was 
directed merely to carry their point in favour 
of Ragoba, and to aggrandize their own 
presidency. In sending off the expedition, 
it would seem as if they had been actuated by 
the puerile desire of showing the Bengal go- 
vernment what Bombay could do without their 
assistance.” " In short,” he adds, “ the Bom- 
bay government neglected opportunity, they 
overlooked changes of circumstance, they de- 
sperately sent a handful of men against the 
strength of the Mahratta empire, and com- 
mitted the conduct of an enterprise, practi- 
cable only by celerity, address, and resolution, 
to men unfit for such a charge." 

The slow progress of Colonel Leslie with the ■ 
Bengal detachment had been owing partly to i 
unfavourable weather, but principally to his j 
encasing in negotiations and disputes with j 
the chiefs of the country through which he; 
had to pass. In five months he advanced only 1 
a hundred and twenty miles ; and his progre=s 
was so unsatisfactory as to lead Hastings, , 
whose confidence he had previously po«se=s.'d, • 
to acquiesce in his recall. Colonel Goddard : 
was appointed to succeed to the command ; 1 
but before the order for effecting tbs- change' 
was passed, death had removed Colon Leslie . 
from the possibility of being aff.cted by it. 

The character of Colonel Goddard’s move- ; 
meats was width* different from that which , 


had marked those of his predecessor, and he 
displayed extraordinary tact and judgment 
under very embarrassing circumstances. He 
had been exempted by the government o 
Bengal from the necessity of yielding obedi- 
ence to that of Bombay ; still an acquaintance 
with the views and wishes of the latter govern- 
ment might often be desirable. In taking the 
field in favour of Rngonath Row, the Bombav 
government had written to Colonel Goddard, 
urging him to advance. On concluding the 
memorable convention with the Mahratta 
state, the field deputies again wrote, advising 
him that “the face of things was so materially 
altered, as to occasion their marching back to 
Bombay,” and directing that he should in like 
manner march back with his army to Bengal. 
Three days afterwards they again wrote, inti- 
mating that, upon recollection, they did not 
think themselves authorized to give the orders 
which they had sent for his return, and desir- 
ing him to pay no attention to them. He did 
pay no attention to them ; his march was 
pursued with extraordinary celerity. He thus 
avoided twenty thousand horse which had been 
sent from Poona to intercept him, and arrived 
with his army in safety at Surat. His recep- 
tion by the government of Bombay was 
honourable to all parties. He was requested 
to join in the deliberations of the council, and 
recommended for the appointment of com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Mr. Hornby, the governor of Bombay, was 
resolved not to recognize the convention 
conclnded by the field committee with the 
Mahrattas, nor to make the stipulated ces- 
sions of territory ; and as the Poona autho- 
rities had been distinctly informed that the 
committee bad not power to conclude any 
definitive treaty, there was scarcely even the 
appearance of injustice in this determination. 
The government of Bengal, on becoming ap- 
prized of the transaction, took the same view 
of the subject as did Mr. Hornby. That gen- 
tleman was of opinion, moreover, that the 
agreement with Scindia should be ratified, and 
in this view also the government of Bengal 
coincided. The conduct of Hasting- — for to 
him the chief merit is to 1*0 attributed — in 
relation to the gross errors committed by the 
government of Bombay, was singularly mo- 
derate, dignified, and judicious. It was most 
fortunate that at the time he pe=':j=.cd the 
power, which lie had sometimes wanted, of 
carrying his own views into tffe-ct. Hi« lan- 
guage in reference to the course which, under 
the circumstances, it behoved the governin' lit 
of Bengal to pursue, deserves to l<* quoted — 
it deserves to be remembered on all dmilar 
occasion', if similar occasion- should t-vr 
occur. “Whatever onr re* ■latins*.*’ c *.i i the 
governor-general, “ I hope the b ard will 
with me the propriety cf convey:: g them in 
such a f.rsi and temper r.~ mar give encou- 
ragement and confidence to the pre-i bi.cy of 
Bombay, instead of adding to their dr-prt-:.- ion. 
Idler are the immediate guardians tf the C-m- 
L 2 
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an attack upon Lahar, a fortified place, about 
fifty miles -west of Calpee. The place was 
stronger than had been anticipated, but Cap- 
tain Pophnm, haring summoned it to sur- 
render, would not withdraw without an effort 
to gain possession of it, although he was un- 
provided with the requisite means of conduct- 
ing a siege. The guns were too light to have 
much effect ; but a very imperfect breach 
having been made, it was resolved to storm. 
Both the leading officers, Lieutenant Logan 
and Cornet Gardener, fell before they arrived 
at the top of the breach ; but their place was 
worthily supplied by Mr. Odell, a volunteer, 
who mounted the walls, followed most gal- 
lantly by the rest of the party. They were 
exposed to a murderous fire ; but, notwith- 
standing, succeeded in driving the enemy 
before them. Dreadful slaughter ensued on 
both sides. The enemy defended themselves 
with desperation ; and it was not until the 
garrison, which had consisted of five hundred 
men, was reduced to their killadar and a mere 
handful of his dependants, that quarter was 
demanded. The triumph of the English was 
brilliant ; but it was purchased with the loss 
of a hundred and twenty-five of the brave men 
to whose gallantry it was attributable. 

A still more splendid prize was soon to re- 
ward the enterprising spirit of Captain Pop- 
ham. Gwalior had been regarded by the 
native military authorities as impregnable. 
Such a belief has existed with regard to so 
many places which have afterwards yielded to 
European skill, that little regard is due to 
Indian opinions of impregnability. Gwalior, 
notwithstanding, was a place of considerable 
strength, and it was so situated as to render it 
both difficult and dangerous to make the ob- 
servations neces-ary previously to undertaking 
an attack. Captain Popham did not proceed 
hastily or rashly. He devoted considerable 
time to the purpose of ascertaining the weak 
points of the fortress. It was built upon 
an exceedingly high rock — was scarped nearly 
round, and was garrisoned by a thousand men. 
The part selected for attack was sufficiently 
formidable. The scarp was about sixteen feet 
high ; from thence to the wall was a steep 
ascent, of about forty yards, and the wall which 
was to be esealaded was about thirty feet high. 
Having made choice of his point, Captain 
Popham determined upon an attempt which to 
himself appeared not unlikely to end in defeat; 
hut " the object," said he. '* was gloriou*,” and 
he took all the precautions in bis power to 
frustrate the disastrous consequences of a re- 
pulse, should such be the fate that awaited 
him. At midnight, on the Orel of Augusf, 
ladders and all other auxiliaries for scaling 
being prepared, the party for the attack wa< 
formed. Two companies of grenadiers and 
light infantry led the van ; Captain Popham 
followed with twenty Europeans and two 
battalions of sepoys. A battalion, two gun*, 
and the cavalry were ordered to march at two 
o’clock to cover the retreat of the English 


party, in case of premature discovery, or, in 
the event of success, to prevent the garrison 
from escaping. At break of day the van 
arrived at the foot of the scarped rock. The 
spies ascended by wooden ladders, and, having 
made fast ladders of ropes, the troops followed. 
Some resistance was offered, but the garrison 
were intimidated by the unexpected attack, 
and the assailants, with little trouble and small 
loss, were soon masters of the boasted strong- 
hold of Gwalior. The arrangements made for 
intercepting the garrison, in case of their at- 
tempting flight, were less successful than those 
which had led to the capture of the fortress, 
for the greater part of them succeeded in 
effecting their escape. Captain Popham was 
rewarded for his gallant services by being 
promoted to the rank of Major. 

Before the fall of Gwalior, Hyder Ali had 
invaded the Carnatic with a force one hundred 
thousand strong. This incapacitated the go- 
vernment of Bengal from rendering any assist- 
ance to that of .Bombay. The latter had, 
consequently, to depend on its own efforts, 
and with very limited means the war with the 
Mahrattas in that quarter continued to be 
carried on with considerable vigour. General 
Goddard marched in October to attack Bassein, 
and arrived before it by the middle of Novem- 
ber. Finding the place very strong, and de- 
fended by a numerous garrison, be determined 
to carry on his operations with regularity and 
precaution. On the morning of the 2Sth of 
November, he had completed a battery of six 
guns and six mortars within nine hundred 
yards of the place, and, under cover of their 
fire, carried on his approaches to a spot whore 
he erected a grand battery of nine 24-pounders, 
which was opened on the 9th of December 
within five hundred yards of the wall. Bc-ides 
these, he bad a battery of twenty mortars of , 
various sizes, which opened upon one of the 
flanks of the parapet. These preparations 
were formidable, and they were used with such . 
effect, that on the day after the opening of the 
grand battery, an offer of surrender was made. 
Some difficulty in the arrangements occurred, 
and thefiring recommenced ; but, on the 11th, 
the place surrendered at discretion. 

The operations of the besiegers were covered 
by a force under the command of Colonel 
Hartley. The Mahrattas had hoped to he able 
to throw succours into Ba**ein, but finding 
their attempt* abortive, they sought vengeance 
in the destruction of Colonel Hartley's army. 
They attacked him with a force of about twenty 
thousand hoi>e and foot, but were nr.abio to 
gain any advantage over him. Tiii* army br.d 
been engaged for nearly six weeks in almost 
daily skirmishc*. 1 1 had suffered -ev«-r» !v from 
sicknes* a* well as from other cat*-*, and if 
military renown could be apportioned prec : *'lj 
to merit, the army under Colonel Hr.rti y 
would enjoy a ver,- large share. In ref r--r.r- 
to this subject Captain Duff make* th» i '"sw- 
ing remark : " The fact ■«, that military *’ " k>. 
in India seems always to have been co- . ^ ' 
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rather in proportion to the result, than to the; In the conflicts which took place the British 
duty performed ; and this trying and ■well- j troops lost nothing of honour, but the spirits 
fought campaign is scarcely known even to the! of the Mahratias were greatly elevated by 
gallant army by whom it was maintained.'’ j the success which they had gained. 


The operations of the Eriiish arms on the 
western side of India had for some time been 


"While these events were in progress, the 
British government had been endeavouring to 


eminently successful ; but the governor-general • strike an important blow at the power of 
was, nevertheless, most anxious for peace, j Scindia, who had the. reputation of being the 
This feeling was not unreasonable. In the ] chief fomenter of the war. A detachment 
Carnatic the war had been unskilfully con- j under Colonel Camac had been dispatched, 
ducted; great disasters had been sustained, | with the primary object of reinforcing General 
and the utmost despondency prevailed at j Goddard; but its march -wa3 subsequently 
Madras. The government of Bengal, too, i countermanded, and the force under Major 
naturally contemplated with alarm the extent J Popham being incorporated with it, the whole 
of the confederacy with which they had to (was placed under the command of Colonel 
contend. Hyder Ali, Nizam Ali, and nearly j Camac. The instructions to that officer em- 
ail the Manratta powers, were either openly ! powered him, if he thought it practicable and 


“I 


an ally ; hut the rajah's friendship cooled in 
proportion as the success of the English de- 
clined, and it became obvious that he could 
not be depended upon even for neutrality. 
Amidst all these difficulties, Hastings had to 
contend with that which had so often pressed 
heavily on his predecessors — thewaut of funds, 
He was at this time, too, more than usually 
annoyed and thwarted in council by violent 
and probably, with regard to one, at least, of 
his colleagues, there would he no breach of 
charity in adding dishonest — opposition. Sir 
Eyre Coote was absent from Calcutta — when 
present, indeed, his temper does not appear to 
have been always such as was calculated to 
smooth the troubled waters upon which he was 
cast ; hut his absence left Hastings without a 
supporter against the combined attacks of 
Brands and Wheler. The governor-general! 
had taken npon himself the respoasihiliiy of] 
conducting the Mahratta war to a successful 
issue, but those who should have aided were 
v anxious only to embarrass him. The conduct 
'•f his colleagues, the circumstances by which 
■e was surrounded, all conspired to make him 
desirous of peace ; and the wish of the Bengal 
government being communicated to Bombay, 
the government of that presidency were in- 
structed to discontinue hostilities, on being 
duly apprized that they were suspended on the 
part of the Peishwa, but in the mean time to 
prosecute the war with vigour. The latter 
part of these orders was scarcely fulfilled. 
General Goddard marched to threaten Poona. 
The Ehore Ghaut was gallantly attacked and 
easily carried by Colonel Parker, at the head 
of an advanced party. The main body followed, ‘ 
and the head-quarters of General Goddard were ! 
established at the foot of the Ghauts. But 1 
this demonstration failed in producing the 


Wheler objected. The governor-general alleged 
that he could perceive no objection to the pro- 
posal, except on the ground of expense, and to 
obviate this, he offered to furnish the requisite 
amount from his own resources. His oppo- 
nents, however, still resisted, and it was this 
subject of dispute which gave rise to the duel 
between the governor-general and Erases. 
The proposed instructions to Colonel Camac 
were variously modified, in the course of the 
discussions which took place; hut finally, 
Hastings, by the accidental, or professedly 
accidental, absence of Francis, was enabled to 
cany his point. H 13 views were afterwards 
confirmed ly the judgment of the commander- 
in-chief. Bnt the expedition was soon in- 
volved in great difficulties. Colonel Camac 
had penetrated into Malwa, in expectation of 
assistance from some neighbouring rajahs, of 
which he was disappointed. "While encamped 
at Seronge, Sdndia’s army approached with a 
large train of artillery. The English army at 
this time began to be in want of provisions, 
and the country being laid waste by the 
enemy, there was no prospect of procuring a 
supply. In this situation the English camp 
was cannonaded during some days, when 
Colonel Camac determined to retreat. He 
effected Ms purpose in a soldier-like manner; 
hut having been for several days harassed by 
the desultory annoyances of the enemy, he re- 
solved to become the assailant, and attacking 
Scin din’s camp, he gained a complete victory, 
carrying off several pieces of cannon, with the 
greater part of the enemy’s stores, ammuni- 
tion, and baggage. This defeat greatly abated 
the martial propensities of Scindia, and he 
made overtures of peace. After some months, 
a separate treaty was concluded with him, and 
he at the same time undertook to interpose his 


effect anticipated, and no attempt vra3 made 'influence to promote an amicable settlement of 

to push on to Poona. The minister of the j the differences between the English and the 


Peishwa amused General Goddard for a time j other belligerent power. Indeed, the English 
with pretended negotiations, and these being fat this time evinced rather too great an anxiety 


was effected with considerable difficulty, and i been intrusted with powers to negotiate, was 
with great loss of men, stores, and equipments. ! pursuing the same course. A treaty was ulti- 
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mately concluded by Mr. David Anderson, 
agent of the governor-general. As may be 
supposed, it ■was little favourable to the 
English. All the conquests made since the 
treaty of Poorunder were renounced, aud all 
the blood and treasure expended in making 
them consequently thrown away. But if the 
Mahrattas were indisposed to acquiesce in the 
conquests made by their enemies, they at the 
same time evinced a laudable impartiality by 
consenting to stipulate for surrendering those 
made by an ally._ All the conquests made by 
Hyder Ali from the Nabob of Arcot, as well 
as from the English, were to be restored. 


Both parties to the treaty stipulated that the 
allies of each should maintain peace with the 
other; and the English were solaced for the 
loss of their' conquests by the exclusion of all 
European traders, except themselves and the 
Portuguese, from forming establishments within 
the Mahratta dominions. Scindia, who was 
surety for the due performance of the treaty 
on both sides, as well as one of the Peishwa f s 
negotiators, was rewarded for his mediation 
aud his guarantee by the confirmation of the 
cession of Broach to him. Some delay took 
place at Poona, but the treaty was finally 
ratified there as well as at Calcutta. 


CHAPTER XT. 

DISPUTES BETWEEN' LORD FIGOT AND THE COUNCIL OE MADRAS— HIS ARREST AND DEATH — 
CAPTCRE OF POXDICHEF.RT— INCOMPETENCE OF THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT — DESTKCCIIOX.OF 
COLONEL BAILLIE’S DIVISION- BT HYDER AH — SUCCESSES OF SIR EYRE COOTE— LORD MACART- 
NEY GOVERNOR OF MADRAS — CAPTURE OF DUTCH POSSESSIONS— DESTRUCTION OF COLONEL 
BRAITHWAITE'S FORCE — NAVAL ENGAGEMENT — DEATH OF HYDER ALI — PROGRESS OF HOS- 
TILITIES — PEACE CONCLUDED WITH TIPPOO SULTAN. 


Before passing to the events which more im- 
mediately connect the Madras presidency with 
the transactions related in the last chapter, it 
will be necessary to revert to some which 
occurred in the period that intervened between 
the subjugation of Tanjore and the irmption 
of Hyder Ali into the Carnatic. The conquest 
of Tanjore and the deposition of the rajah had 
been condemned by the Court of Directors, 
and their displeasure was manifested by the 
removal of Mr. Wynch, the governor under 
whom these acts had taken place. His suc- 
cessor was Lord Pigot, who had formerly held 
the office, and had therein acquired consider- 
able reputation, more especially by his conduct 
when Madras was besieged by the French 
under Lally. His instructions were to restore 
the rajah of Tanjore, under certain conditions ; 
an act extremely distasteful to Mahomet Ali, 
and which he opposed with all the argumenta- 
tive power and rhetorical artifice which he 
could summon to his aid. He resolutely 
asserted his own right to continue in posses- 
sion, vilified the character of the rajah, pathe- 
tically appealed to the services which lie had 
rendered to the Company, and to his own 
declining years, and urged the assurances of. 
the Fang of Great Britain, conveyed to him 
by Sir John Lindsay. As a last resort, he 
implored delay, till he could bring his case 
once more before the Company in England, 
but in vain. The governor, resolved to carry 
out his instructions, proceeded to Tanjore, and 
issued a proclamation announcing the restora- 
tion of the rajah. 

At this time, a man memorable, or rather 
notorious, in the history of the British con- 
nection with the Nabob of Arcot, first became 
conspicuous. The nabob had hinted that if he 
were dispossessed of Tanjore, his ability to 
discharge the debts owing by him to British 
. subjects would be seriously affected. Imme- 


diately after the proclamation of the rajah, a 
civil servant of the Company, named Paul 
Benfield, intimated that he held assignments 
on the revenues of Tanjore for sums of vast 
amount, lent by him to the Nabob of Arcot, 
and other assignments on the growing crops 
for large sums lent to individuals. These 
allegations were more than suspicious. It 
was not to be supposed that Benfield brought 
with him to India any wealth, and he had 
there enjoyed no opportunity of honestly 
amassing any. The scantiness of his rneaDS 
had not been assisted by parsimony, for the 
habits of Benfield were expensive and ostenta- 
tions, beyond those of most men at the presi- 
dency. The governor properly demanded 
some evidence that the claims were just, but 
none was offered that could satisfy any one 
who was not previously prepared to be satisfied. ■ 
A majority of the members of the government 
determined against the claims, on the ground 
that those against individuals were not suffi- 
ciently made out, and that the claim against 
the nabob could not be entertained. The 
means by which Mr. Benfield succeeded in 
shaking the opinion of some of the persons 
constituting the majority cannot be told ; but 
to whatever cause it may be attributed, a 
change took place — the snbject was recon- 
sidered, and the board, which had just resolved 
against the claims, reversed their own decision, 
by determining that the crop sown during the 
nabob's possession was his property — a pro- 
position not deficient in plausibility, more 
especially as the government of Madras had 
recognized his right by assisting him to take 
possession of Tanjore ; but it was followed by 
another, more startling and much more to Mr. 
Benfield’s, purpose, namely, that the alleged 
assignments of the nabob to that person gave 
to Ins demands the character of public claims. 
The governor had strenuously opposed these 
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conclusions, but his opinion was disregarded, 
and even his customary and recognized claim 
to precedence in the conduot of the public 
business denied and invaded. 

This struggle was succeeded by another. A 
British resident was to be appointed for Tan- 
jore. Lord Pigot proposed Mr. Bussell, a civil 
servant ; the majority of the board supported 
Colonel Stuart, who held the second military 
command at Madras, and who was destined by 
the same party for the appointment of com- 
mandant at Tanjore. The question was vio- 
lently debated at several meetings, the governor 
refused the formality of his signature to the 
papers necessary to carry into effect the will 
of his opponents, and at length the latter de- 
termined to act without it. The governor was 
equally bent upon maintaining his own rights, 
and upon two members of the board affixing 
their signatures to a paper to which his hnd 
been refused, he charged them with acting in 
a manner subversive of the authority of the 
government. This charge was formally made, 
and as it was irregular for members of the go- 
vernment against whom a charge was pending, 
to deliberate or vote on questions arising out 
of such charge, the governor was able, by his 
casting vote, to pass a resolution suspending 
the accused parties, Messrs. Brooke and Strat- 
ton. This gave rise to proceedings not dis- 
similar to those which shortly afterwards took 
place in Bengal. The persona constituting the 
formermajority seceded, and having forwarded 
a protest against the conduot of Lord Pigot, 

■ • d to themselves the rights of the go- 
•ient, and claimed the obedience due to a 
1 authority. This was followed by the 
. >or and his friends declaring all the re- 
i ory members of the board suspended, and 
-iuering Sir Robert Fletcher, the commander- 
in-chief, into arrest, for the purpose of being 
brought to trial by a court-martial. 

The adverse party followed the example of 
their chief with no slow or indecisive steps. 
They determined to arrest his person, and on 
the 24th of August, 1776, the governor of 
Madras became the prisoner of certain mem- 
bers of his own council. He appealed to Sir 
Edward Hughes, the admiral commanding the 
squadron in the roads, for protection, and the 
admiral demanded that safe-conduot to the 
ships should be given him. The ruling body 
inquired whether Sir Edward Hughes would 
be responsible for Lord Pigot if the request 
were complied with. The admiral answered 
that he tendered the requisition in the king’s 
name, and would make no terms. The acting 
council replied that they hnd no proof that the 
Crown empowered its officers to require the 
removal pf any servant of the Company, in 
such a situation as that of Lord Pigot, from 
under the authority of the Company’s govern- 
ment ; and the admiral rejoined that the case 
was unexampled, that he had done his duty 
in making the requisition, and must leave 
those who had resisted it to meet the conse- 
quences. One of these consequences was 
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lamentable ; the constitution of Lord Pigot,' 
impaired by age and an Indian climate, sunk 
under the irritation to which he had been ex- 
posed and the restraint to which he was sub- 
jected, and he died the prisoner of those over 
whom he had been appointed to preside. 

It being recollected that the government of 
Bengal now possessed a controlling authority 
over the other presidencies, an authority which 
it was not indisposed to exert, it will naturally 
be asked how, in the case of the revolutionary - 
proceedings at Madras — for such they were — 
that power was exercised? The answer must 
be, that it was not exercised at all ; the 
Supreme Government remained inactive, while 
one of those subordinate to it was falling into 
anarchy. If ever there was a time when the 
superintending authority of Bengal should 
have been called into action, it was this. 
General Clavering and his party might be dis- 
posed, it may be thought, to sympathize with 
the malcontents at Madras, whose conduct 
bore so strong a resemblance to their own ; 
but Hastings could havo no such feeling, and 
i where, it must be asked, was his wonted 
energy, at a time when it was bo much re- 
quired? Did he propose interposition, and 
was he foiled by the perverseness of his collea- 
gues? Not so — he and they were unanimous 
in declining to interfere, and his friends claim 
for him the credit, or the shame, of having 
given the tone which, on this occasion pre- 
vailed in the council of Bengal. Hastings hnd 
always maintained his own rights ns governor- 
general with unyielding pertinacity ; why was 
he so blind or so cold to the rights of the 
governor of Madras? Though with more of 
moderation than some of his colleagues, he had 
been quite ready to interfere to restrain tho 
lawful government of Bombay ; how came the 
unlawful government of Madras to find such 
favour in his eyes ? If his previous conduct 
convicts him of inconsistency, his subsequent 
acts abundantly support and justify tho judg- 
ment. He endeavoured to expel from the 
council of Bengal certain members, on the 
ground of their having usurped powers ‘which 
did not belong to them, and Lord Pigot did no 
more; indeed, he did not attempt so much, for 
he only suspended his disobedient councillors, 
while Hastings declared that his opponents 
had absolutely forfeited their right to sit in 
council. It has been seen that Hastings did 
not hesitate to join in controlling the govern- 
ment of Bombay ; it will hereafter appear that 
he suspended the governor of that very pre- 
sidency, Madras, with which he now declined 
to interfere, though rebellion held sway over 
it. Into the motives of this tenderness it 
were vain.to inquire. It would be difficult to 
assign one that could confer honour on Hast- 
ings, and his forbearance but furnishes an 
additional proof that he was without any fixed 
or determinate principles of action — that he 
had no rule but expediency — and that even 
his expediency was not of that enlarged and 
lofty character which regards indirect and. 
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remote consequences ns well as immediate con- 
venience — that it was of that kind which looks 
not beyond the moment, and defies the scruples 
of a far-seeing prudence not less than the rules 
of abstract right. 

At home the proceedings at Madras excited 
a strong sensation, and gave rise to much dis- 
cussion. The Court of Directors appear to 
have been greatly divided. On the 26th 
March, 1777, the subject was brought forward 
in a general court, when it was moved, “ that 
it be recommended to the Court of Directors 
to take such measures as shall appear to them 
most effectual for restoring Lord Pigot to the 
full exercise of the powers vested in him by 
the commission from the Company, as governor 
and president of the settlement of Madras, and 
for inquiring into the conduct of the principal 
actors in imprisoning his lordship, and dis- 
possessing him of the exercise of the leg.d 
powers wherewith he was invested.” A ballot 
was demanded, which took place on the 81st. 
when the motion was carried by 3S2 votes 
against 140. In the Court of Directors, the 
feeling in favour of the deposed governor was 
much less strong. It was proposed to send 
out to Madras a commission of inquiry and 
supervision ; but a motion to that effect, made 
on the 9th of April, was lost. On the 11th, it 
was moved to restore Lord Pigot and the 
members of council who had adhered to him — 
to pass a censure on the members who had 
assumed, without authority, the entire powers 
of the government, and to suspend them the 
Company’s service : but with the view of con- 
ciliating the opposite party, it was proposed to 
qualify these acts by placing the restored 
members of council at the subordinate settle- 
ments, and by declaring that the governor’s 
proceedings appeared to have been, in several 
instances, reprehensible. A series of resolu- 
tions, embodying these points, was put to the 
vote, and the numbers on each side were 
equal. In couformity with the rule which 
then prevailed, the question was referred to 
the decision of the lot, and by that process was 
carried in the affirmative. Still the question 
was not set at rest. The annual change in the 
Court of Directors took place, and at the first 
court after that event, the chairman, Mr. 
Wombwell, intimated his intention of sub- 
mitting a series of resolutions on the recent 
events at Madras. At a subsequent court he 
moved, and the court resolved, that the powers 
claimed for and assumed by Lord Pigot were 
“neither known in the constitution of the 
Company, nor authorized by charter, nor war- 
ranted by any orders or instructions of the 
Court of Directors." The chairman followed 
up this blow by another. He moved, “that 
the proposition to send Mr. Eussel to Tanjore 
as resident was not warranted by the orders of 
the Company, nor necessary for the carrying 
them into execution but here success desert- 
ed him : the motion was lost. The considera- 
tion of the other propositions of the chairman 
was then postponed ; and at a court held on 


the following day, both parties enjoyed some 
degree of triumph. The friends of Lord Pigot 
successfully resisted the passing of a resolu- 
tion, declaring the exclusion of Messrs. Stratton 
and Brooke from council arbitrary and uncon- 
stitutional j and they carried two other resolu- 
tions, condemnatory of the violence offered to 
his lordship, and of the suspension of those 
members of council who supported him. On 
the other hand, the enemies of the unfortunate 
governor proposed and carried a resolution 
condemning the conduct of Lord Pigot in re- 
ceiving certain presents from the Nabob of 
Arcot. This act of the governor was clearly 
contrary to law, and is incapable of defence. 
The presents were, indeed, of very trifling 
value — not exceeding a few hundred pounds — 
their receipt was openly avowed in a letter to 
the Court of Directors — they were bestowed 
by the Nabob of Arcot, towards whom L’ord 
Pigot certainly .manifested no undue par- 
tiality ; hut these circumstances cannot re- 
move the illegality of accepting them, and it 
is to be lamented that Lord Pigot should have 
given his enemies an opportunity of reproach- 
ing him on this ground. On the 23rd of April 
the subject again occupied the attention of a 
general court, when it was resolved to adjourn 
for a fortnight-. On the 7 th of May the court 
again met, and, after much debate, it was 
resolved to refer to the decision of a ballot 
a series of resolutions of an extraordinary 
character. They censured the invasion of his 
lordship’s rights as governor, and acquiesced in 
his restoration ; but recommended that such 
restoration should be immediately followed by 
his recall, in order that his conduct might he 
more effectually inquired into : for the same 
reason they recommended the recall of the 
councillors who had supported Lord Pigot, 
and also of those who had opposed him. These 
resolutions were carried, on the ballot, by 414 
against 817. On the 21st of May, the case of 
Lord Pigot was brought before the House of 
Commons, and a series of resolutions favour- 
able to him proposed. They were opposed by 
the ministry, and lost. The Conrt of Direc- 
tors, on the 30th of July, passed resolutions 
designed to give effect to the recommendation 
of the general conrt ; but before the question 
was decided, the party principally interested 
was beyond the reach of cither additional 
injury or tardy redress. Two years afterwards 
the House of Commons addressed his Mnjesty, 
praying that the attorney-general might be 
ordered to prosecute Mr. Stratton (then a 
member of the House), and three other mem- 
bers of the council of Madras, who had con- 
curred in the arrest of Lord Pigot. »A pro- 
secution was accordingly instituted, and the 
parties were convicted. With reference to the 
enormity of the offence, the judgment of the 
court was singularly lenient : the defendants, 
all of them men of great wealth, were 
sentenced to pay a fine of one thousand pounds 
each. 

When the Court of Directors determined to 
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recall Lord Pigot and bln council, provWtm 
was .made for the appointment of wlial was 
called a temporary government, tone! pi-tiding 
tho proposed Inquiry. It coiiristed of nix 
members, ntul Mr. 'jTimnno Ilnudmld, a direc- 
tor, waR to bo president and governor. Tim 
English bad for conic time been engaged in 
hostilities with tlicir colonics in Atm-ri'-n. Tim 
French monarcli made common cam ■.•with the 
revolted colonists, and war between Kurland 
and France ensued. Its operations were ex- 
tended to India with extraordinary prompt!- 
tude and vigour ; and most of the minor 
French Bettlemcnta having Wn previously 
secured, General Munro, early in August, 
1778, advanced witii a considerable force 
ncninst Pondicherry. Tho nttnek wan to bo 
nulcd hy a small fleet under Kir Edward 
Vernon, consisting of one ship of sixty puns, 
cino of twenty-eight, one of twenty, a sloop, 
and a Company'll ship. Tic was opjm«cd by n 
French squadron wilder Monsieur Tronpdly, 
whom he brought to action on the 10th of 
August, and, after a conflict of some duration, I 
put to flight. It was expecti d hy the English 
that the fight would he renewed on the follow- 
ing day, but the French commander, who had 
tnhen refuge in Pondicherry, entertained no 
rncli intention ; and after eluding for several 
days llio attempts of Kir Edwc.nl Vernon to 
bring him again to notion, ho followed the 
example of some of his predecessors under 
similar circumstances, by escaping from the 
const with his ships, and abandoning Pondi- 
cherry to its fate. In the mean time General 
Munro had tnhen possession of the hound 
hedge, and cut ofl* all communicationa with the 
iirrounding country. On tho Cth of Sep- 
-•mber ho broke ground, nnd on the 18th 
j.;- 'a vigorous fire from twenty-eight pieces 
of heavy artillery and twenty-seven mortars. 
The garrison, under M. Bcllccottibc, mndo a 
gallant defence, and their efforts, aided by 
the stato of tho weather, considerably retarded 
tho progress of the assailants ; but point after 
point was lost, and the English commander, 
having surmounted many of tho difficulties 
with which lie had to contend, determined on 
a general assault. This was prevented by a 
proposal to capitulate on terms made on tho 1 
day preceding that destined for tho attach. 
The proposal was accepted, and Pondicheny 
thus passed onco moro into tho possession of 
tho English. Tho terms granted wore ex- 
tremely favourable to tho besieged. The 
European part of tho garrison was to bo sent 
to France, and tho sepoys to ho disbanded. 
Tho whole wero permitted to marcli out with 
the honours of war, and tho regiment of Pon- 
dicherry was allowed to rotain its colours. 

An expedition despatched under Colonel 
Itraithwaito against Main;, on the coast of 
Malabar, was not less successful than that 
against Pondicherry, and tho conquest was 
far moro easily attained. Mahd surrendered 
before a gun was fired against it. But- Colonel 
Bmithwaito, being ordered to join General 
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Goddard, the place was, after a few month:.* 
jin-.-' i- -'dull, nbattdiiiird ; (lit- gum werr shipped 
•■If to Bombay, and th" fort blown up. 

Ilydrr Ali bad formally |irnt*-<it*d a-jnimt 
any attach upon Main’, and itn rapture was 
eiui'rqiirnlty very nffi tiriva to Inin. Tina was 
not tile only cans- of div-.-iti’fnrtmn afford' d hy 
tin- English, Tim attempt of a British forte 
to pA*-i through part of his territorial tended 
to iiiote.v." his «li«plra-uri*. Tho circumstances 
which led to thin attempt require to be briefly 
fiarmlid. 

In tlm arrangemi'til mad" with Kirarn Ali 
for t!i" tram ter to tb« Knglidi of th*- Northern 
Cirrar-t, it was provided that on" of them, 
imnmd Outdoor, should remain in ] -don 
of tho Niratn'a brother, l’x*alat Jnrip, during 
bis lift-, llji.dit .Tung »uh?--qu"ntly gave tin- 
ra-iii'--.) to ibi; Madras govi-Tiiineiit by receiv- 
in',; a lmdy of Preach troops, and a rr.f<-rviiee 
was made to It- rigid for instruction - ' on th" 
Mibjecl. Ho- answer anthorired lb" Madras 
goi.-niment to demand tin- di'mi-.inn of th- 
French troops, and tn prepare to rupp-ut the 
drmatul by tli— pte •"in— of an anii'-d force on 
the frontier of Ibvalnt dung’s territory. If 
cnniplianro with the demand were refused, 
that prim— was to lx> informed that po» c'fion 
would forthwith bo taken of Ountoor, and a 
negotiation opened with th" mum for its im- 
mediate cession to tho Company upon such 
terms ns might ho agreed upon. Tb» govern- 
ment of Madras Iirriial'd, and, after wtnc 
consideration, determined, instead of applying 
to Itasalat .Tung, to address tho niram, calling 
upon him to coinpi-I hi* brother either to dis- 
miss tho French from his service, and trust 
for tho protection of his country to the English, 
to whom the reversion belonged, or to allow 
them to occupy the circar at an annual rent. 
Tho determination to negotiate with the niram 
appears to have been taken on the ground that 
lias, -fiat .Tung was wo party to the- treaty ; but 
before carrying it into effect, it was thought 
proper to communicate the intention of govern- 
ment to tho nabob of Arcot. Mahomet Ali 
strongly objected to negotiating with the niram, 
nud proposed to send a vakeel from himself to 
rnanago llio business with Basalat .Tung. Tho 
government of Madras, however, persevered 
in applying to the niznni, nnd his nnswer was 
most courteous. lie alleged that the force 
entertained hy his brother was not exclusively 
French, though a Frenchman might have tho 
command, but contained Germans, Dutch, 
English, and Portuguese, who had deserted 
from various places. He assigned ns reasons 
for employing them, that the dependents of 
Basalat Jung were disobedient and powerful, 
and that his country was bordered hy the 
territories of Hyder Ali Khan ; but ho added. 
Hint as the retention of tlieso foreigners in the 
district of Guntoor seemed to give uneasiness 
to his British ally, ho had sent a person of 
distinction to get them removed, and to stop 
tho revenue appropriated to their support. 
"Every -article and condition of the treaty 
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between us,” said the gracious prince, “shall 
remain fixed and unaltered, even, in a hair’s 
breadth.” This letter was received soon after 
Lord Pigot's second assumption of the govern- 
ment. 

The diplomacy of the “person of distinction,” 
if such person were sent by the nizam to his 
brother, produced no satisfactory results ; for 
nearly three years after the period of the 
nizam’s communication, Mr. Rumbold, who 
then held the office of governor, complained 
that French troops were still entertained 
in Guntoor, and that they were recruited 
under the protection of the governor of Pon- 
dicherry. The commencement of the war 
between England and France naturally quick- 
ened the observation of the Madras govern- 
ment, which, till a very short time before, 
had been so distracted by disunion as to leave 
its members no time to spare from the care of 
their personal interests for those of the public. 
About this time, too, Basalat Jung felt, or 
affected, some alarm at the strength of the 
French parly. Both parties were thus pre- 
pared to negotiate, and a treaty was concluded, 
by which the Company were to rent Guntoor 
of Basalat Jung during his life, for the sum 
which he had previously realized from it, to 
be ascertained from his accounts. He on his 
part was to dismiss his French troops, and the 
Company were to assist him with such a force 
as might be necessary for the purposes of 
defence, revenue, or dignity, the charges to be 
defrayed by Basalat Jung. Soon after the 
conclusion of this treaty, fears were entertained 
that Hyder Ali, who had made some conquests 
in the vicinity, was about to add to them the 
territories of Basalat Jung, and the English 
government, in consequence, resolved to send 
three battalions of sepoys, a company of artil- 
lery, and some field pieces, for their protection. 
This force was placed under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Harpur, and was to pro- 
ceed from Guntoor to Adoni, the capital of 
Basalat Jung's other dominions in the Deccan. 
Basalat Jung expressed great joy at its ap- 
proach, and took the pains of pointing out a 
particular route as the most eligible. This 
route Colonel Harpur subsequently discovered 
led him several days’ march through the ter- 
ritories of Hyder Ali, and the servants of that 
potentate forbade his advance. One of them, 
in answer to an application from the English 
commander, wrote — “I have received your 
letter, in which you acquaint me, that as a 
sincere friendship exists between the nabob 
■Hyder Ali Khan and the Company, you pro- 
pose marching the troops under your command 
to Adoni, through Durnall and Atcour, which 
I understand. It is as manifest as the sun, that 
a sincere friendship exists between his Excel- 
leriby and the Company, and that they have 
no separate interests ; it is, therefore, my duty 
to pay a regard to the friendship they have 
for him ; yet you will march your troops by 
another road, that this friendship may be pre- 
served ; for there are sepoys stationed in that- 


country, and some disputes and quarrels may 
take place between your men and these sepoys, 
who are of a very quarrelsome disposition. I 
have so much regard for our friendship that I 
would not wish this to happen.” Another of 
Hyder Ali’s officers informed Colonel Harpur 
that their master had given express orders 
that the English force was not to march 
through his dominions. Notwithstanding 
these intimations. Colonel 'Harpur was in- 
structed by his government to advance, and 
he continued to do so till his detachment was 
in danger of being surrounded, when he retired 
within the circar of Guntoor. 

While these affairs were in progress, the 
government of Madras had been maintaining 
a mission at the court of the nizam, under the 
management of Mr. Hollond, a civil servant 
of that presidency. One of the objects of 
this mission was to ascertain the precise views 
of the nizam with regard to the distracted 
politics of India ; another to endeavour to 
remove unfavourable impressions as to the 
conduct of the British government in support- 
ing Rugonath Row, to whom the nizam was 
violently opposed. In subordination to these 
primary purposes, he was to give such expla- 
nations as might be necessary in relation to the 
negotiation with Basalat Jung, and the occu- 
pation, by the English, of Guntoor. He was 
also to explain the cause of an act which had 
taken place of a nature likely to be very offen- 
sive to the nizam — the withholding of the 
peishcush, or tribute, due from the Company 
to the nizam on account of the Northern Circars. 
This was to be ascribed to the encouragement 
given by Basalat Jung to the French, and the 
nizam was to be assured of punctual payment 
for the future. Such were the instructions 
issued to the English agent on the 22nd of 
February, 1779. On the 5th of June following-, 
the governor of Madras recorded a minute, in 
which he declared that he “ had always con- 
sidered the peishcush paid by the Company 
to the nizam as disgraceful to them, and an 
acknowledgment which” that prince “had no 
right to demand. The grant from the Mogul,” 
continued the governor, “was free and uncon- 
ditional for the five circars, and the receiving 
them afterwards as a grant from the soubabdar 
nizam Ali Kbau, on paying him an anuual 
peishcush, was a sacrifice of the Company’s 
rights.” The governor’s view of the subject 
was supported by reason, but his practical 
application of it can only be characterized as 
dishonest and disgraceful. “ The time,” said 
he, “seems favourable to throw off so heavy 
a burden," and accordingly be proposed that 
it should be thrown off, altogether, if possible ; 
but if this could not be effected, a strenuous 
effort was to be made to reduce the amount. 
The governor’s colleagues entirely approved 
of the recommendation of their chief, and Mr. 
Hollond was instructed accordingly. The go- 
vernor had observed that the opening of the 
business to the nizam would requu ’’ch 
management on the part of Miy- 
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" who must,” said he, "by turns soothe and 
■work upon his apprehensions as occasion may 
require.” The agent did as he was required ; 
but Nizam Ali was neither to be soothed nor 
hlarroed into the surrender of his peishcush. 
He declared that, if denied, he should forth- 
with prepare for war ; and, in desiring that 
Mr. Hollond would immediately report at 
Madras the result of the application, he ob- 
served that, if there were any delay in forward- 
ing an answer from the English government, he 
might possibly advance upon Colonel Harpnr. 
The nizam bad previously expressed great 
dissatisfaction with the negotiations entered 
into between the British government and 
Basalat Jung, and however soothing the 
mode of advance, the demand for the surrender 
of the peishcush was not calculated to restore 
the prince’s equanimity, or to dispose him to 
regard the other acts of the English govern- 
ment with favour. 

On these proceedings of the Madras govern- 
ment becoming known at Calcutta, the go- 
vernment of Bengal deemed it necessary to 
exercise their controlling authority. A letter 
was addressed by the latter government to the 
nizam, lamenting that "the negotiation had 
been imperceptibly carried beyond the limits 
originally prescribed to it,” and that some 
propositions bad been made to his "highness 
which he had received as demands, and mis- 
construed them into an intention to depart 
from the treaty subsisting between” him "and 
the Company.” These suspicions it was sought 
to remove by an assurance that the govern- 
ment of Madias had never entertained such 
an intention ; and that, as a proof of the 
friendly feelings of the Supreme Government, 
Y, Mr. Hollond had been directed to suspend the 
^business of his commission till he should 
_vwive from that government further instruc- 
ions. These acts of the government of 
• Bengal were communicated to that of Madras, 
where they excited the strongest feelings of 
indignation. They determined to recall Mr. 
Hollond from the court of the nizam. This 
was proposed by Sir Thomas Eumbold. That 
governor soon afterwards quitted India, leav- 
ing behind him a minute, recommending that 
the recall of Mr. Hollond should be followed 
up by his suspension from the service. The 
recommendation was adopted by the'new pre- 
sident, Mr. Whitehill, and carried into effect. 
Mr. Hollond, however, did not quit the court 
of the nizam, being retained there by the 
government of Bengal ps their representative. 

In the mean time Basalat Jung, intimidated 
by Hyder Ali and the nizam, had stopped the 
march of CoIoDel Harpur, for whose advance 
he had previously been so anxious, and de- 
manded the restoration of Guntoor. The 
government of Madras refused to comply with 
the demand; but on this subject, as well as 
on that of the peishcush, the government of 
Bengal took a different view, directing that 
the treaty with Basalat Jung should be an- 
nulled and Guntoor restored. 


These orders found the government of 
Madras surrounded by difficulty and dismay. 
Sir Thomas Eumbold had quitted India, as- 
suring the Court of Directors, “that every thing 
was quiet in the Carnatic ;” " that he was 
inclined to think they should remain in peace;” 
and that "he could speak with confidence, 
that there was no likelihood, at that time, of 
any troubles on that side of India.” Long 
before the date of these soothing assurances, 
both the language and tbeacts of Hyder Ali 
had manifested his hostile intentions towards 
the English. The governor himself had felt 
anxiety; he had despatched a special mes- 
senger to ascertain the feelings of Hyder Ali, 
and the result had not left them doubtful. 
Another mission followed, and this was treated 
with contempt and contumely. Yet Sir 
Thomas Eumbold, in the last minute which 
he ever recorded, congratulated himself that 
all was tranquil, and that no disturbance of 
the calm was to be apprehended. Thus, by 
his last act of authority giving countenance 
to a delusion which he could not believe, the 
governor divested himself of the cares and 
responsibilities of rule, and bent his course 
homeward in search of ease and enjoyment. 
His successor, Mr. Whitehill, slumbered on, 
luxuriating in those dreams of peace and 
safety which the retired governor had sha- 
dowed forth. They were sometimes invaded 
by reports of the gathering of Hyder Ali’s 
force, and of their approach to ravage and 
destroy; but the governor still slept. The 
Nabob of Arcot bad intelligence of what was 
approaching, and communicated it to the 
British government, but without effect. Time 
Sowed on, and the sources of alarm multiplied. 
From every quarter, reports of threatened 
invasion and complaints of inefficient means of 
defence rushed in ; but no measures of pre- 
caution were taken. Some of the colleagues 
of the governor would occasionally suggest 
the necessity for a more active course ; but 
the torpor of their chief was not to be over- 
come. At last, in the middle of Jnne, some 
symptoms of reviving sensation, feeble as they 
were tardy, began to appear, and the governor 
coolly informed the select committee, that, as 
there were various reports concerning Hyder 
Ali’s movements and intentions, he thought it 
a proper measure, in case of any disputes in 
the Carnatic, that the detachment Eent with a 
view to the protection of Basalat Jang, for- 
merly commanded by Colonel Harpur, then by 
Colonel Baillie, should recross the Kistna. 

More than a month passed, and Lord 
Macleod, who commanded a king’s regiment, 
deemed it his duty to represent to the governor 
that the report of Hyder Ali’s invasion might 
be true, and that, at all events, some measures 
ought to be taken to oppose him. Mr. "White- 
hill, with philosophic calmness, replied, "Wbat 
can we do ? we have no money but, to 
console the impatient soldier, he added, "We 
mean, however, to assemble ah army, and you 
are to command it.” The design of assembling 
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an nrtr.y without money seems on a level, in 
point of rationality, with the postponement of 
such n nuw-ure till the enemy was almost nt 
the cate« of the British pre-idoncy. On the 
evening on which this conversation was held, 
intelligence arrived which deprived the go- 
vernor of the power of speaking hypotheti- 
cally of the exist-uce of “despoilers" in the 
Carnatic. It was ascertained that Porto Novo, 
on the coa*.!, arid Conjeveram, not fifty miles 
fiotn Madras, had hecn plundered liy the 
enemy. Hvder Ali commenced his irruption 
with all those circumstances of horror with 
which lit* appearance ns an enemy was in- 
variably attended. Around every place which 
he di f-tinrd to f.dl before him lie drew a circle, 
within which all was consigned to desolation. 
The town' and villages were soon wrapped in 
flame*, and the inhabitants peremptorily re- 
quired to th part with tln ir flocks and herd «. 
If hy the influence oi local attachment’, fo 
powetfu! iti the luva-t of the natives of India, 
any hous'lc* wanderer prc.’umcd to linger 
near the spot where tecentlv he had a home, 
and where his fathers had resided from a 
period anterior to all irc'rd, his di«ohedieticc 
wa 1 - pnni-lied hy th- mutilation of his person. 

liy th<- povi rnmvnt of Madras foiuo feeble 
< [Tori’ were made to procure money, to secure 
the pov-c-’iou of important fort«, and to com- 
bine an army much too tenth i el to act effi-c- 
tually. Put wraknes', or Fomothitipwor.'e. con- 
tinued to paraiyretht ir measures. It was deter- 
mined that the commander-in-chief, .Sir Hector 
Mu tiro, a ct rural who had pained fame fame 
in India, should not quit the presidency. The 
command was to be intrusted to Lord Mnclcod, 
who appears to have been an intelligent and 
meritorious officer, while Sir Hector Munro 
was to remain at Madras to recure to the 
rclect committee the benefit of his military 
judgment. It was the opinion of the com- 
inandcr-in-chitf that the army should nspemlilu 
near Conjeveram. Lord Mnclcod, admitting 
that this might have bec-n a proper arrange- 
ment before tlie invasion took place, maintained 
that, for various military reason®, it was then 
inexpedient, nud rhruuk from the responsi- 
bility of executing plans widely nt variance 
with his own judgment. Sir Hector Munro, 
thereupon, consented to take tho field. He 
arrived at Conjeveram on the 29th of August, 
and took the command of a force about five- 
thousand strong. The detachment in Gun- 
toor, under Colonel Baillie, was to join him 
there. To frustrate this junction, Hydcr Ali 
despatched a force under his son Tippoo, and 
he soon afterwards broke up his camp before 
Arcot, which placo he had previously invested, 
and posted his own force about six miles to 
the westward of that of Sir Hector Munro. 
On the day on which Hydcr Ali took this 
position, the force under Tippoo Sultan at- 
tacked Colonel Baillie, though without success. 
But the enemy continued to harass him ; and 
Colonel Baillie informed Sir Hector Munro 
that he doubted of .bis being able to effect a 


junction. To aid in removing tho difficulties 
in the way of this object, Sir Hector Munro, 
on the night of the 8th of September, des- 
patched, under the command of Colonel 
Fletcher, a detachment amounting to one 
thousand men, nnd forming the flower of the- 
imny. This measure has been severely con- 
demned hy military authorities, as impi udcntly 
weakening the main army, nnd exposing the 
most valuable part of it to be cut off in detail. 
That such a result did not follow will excite 
astonishment, when it is known that the in- 
telligence department of Hyder All’s army 
was so perfect, that ho was informed of every 
particular connected with the movements of 
the British fores ; while nil those on whom 
■the English relied for information were in the 
pay of their enemy. Nearly everything con- 
nected with tho march of the English detach- 
ment was as well known to Hyder Ali ns to 
tho®e by whom it was planned, and the watch- 
ful ruler of Mysore prepared to intercept it. 
The sagacity of Colonel Fletcher disappointed 
the expectant chief of his prey, and insured 
the safety of tho detached party. Suspecting, 
with good rca'on, the integrity of his guides, 
In* suddenly changed his route, and escaped 
the fate which had been prepared for him. 
Early on the morning of the 9th of September 
he joined Colonel Baillie, thus giving to the 
troops under the command of the latter offi- 
cer an increase of confidence, of which they 
stood greatly in need. 

Hyder Ali was not less nstonished than dis- 
pleased at the successful pas.-age of Colonel 
Fletcher. It still more confounded the officers 
of the French party, which had been dis- 
missed hy Ba-alat .Tung, and who, after so- 
journing for .a time with tho nizain, were now 
in the service of Hyder Ali. By them the 
movement of Colonel Fletcher was regarded 
as part of a Feries intended to bring Hyder 
Ali’s army between those of Sir Hector 
Munro and Colonel Baillie, and they ndvised 
immediate retirement. Hyder Ali took a dif- 
ferent and more correct view, and determined 
to maintain his ground. 

In the evening the force under Colonel 
Baillie began to march. Hyder Ali had pre- 
pared for this step. He had sent off the 
greater part of his infantry and guns, remain- 
ing himself with his cavalry, ready either to 
protect his camp or to aid any attack that 
might be made upon Colonel Baillie. Very 
soon after the British force was in motion it 
was challenged by the enemy’s videttes, and 
the challenge being answered by a platoon 
from the advance guard, its march became 
known to the enemy. 1 For several miles its 
progress was interrupted only by rockets and 
a few irregular troops, but the flanking 
parties prevented much mischief arising from 
these attacks. At length a heavy body of 
horse was observed approaching in the direc- 
tion in which the baggage was p. - •’ 

some guns which they had *■ 

A halt took placo for the : ■ ■»' 
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a better disposition for tho security of the 
baggage, and a party was despatched to erne 
the guns ; its progress was intercepted by a 
deep trench, winch had been cut with n view 
to the irrigation of tho land, but which now 
formed a dofenco to tho enemy's troops and 
guns. The latter, wore, however, silenced by 
the superior execution of tho English artillery ; 
and all reason for dolny being nt an end, every- 
thing was prepared to coutinuo tho march. 
Colonel Bnillie, however, determined to pro- 
longtliohalt. Thorcnson of this lias never been 
explained, and it has gcnornlly been regarded 
as tho master error of tho day. Had ho con- 
tinued his march, tlioro seems little doubt tlint 
he would either have actually joined Sir Hector 
Munro, or at least have advanced so near to 
him, as tohnve insured all the advantages ex- 
pected from tho junction. The delay enabled 
the enemy’s cannon to be withdrawn to a point 
where they could again bo employed in em- 
barrassing tho English force ; it allowed time 
to Hyder Ali to become apprized of their 
situation, and to talco his measures accord- 
ingly- 

Soon after tho march recommenced, the 
enemy opened a fire from a few guns nt a con- 
siderable distance. Tho British commander 
again halted, and despatched a body of sepoy 
grenadiers to attack the guns. They gained 
possession of some of them, and put to flight 
the party by whom they were defended, when 
the cavalry of Hyder Ali appeared in sight, 
covering the plain like a cloud, and threatened 
to cut off the return of the British party, which 
thereupon retired. Hyder Ali had left his 
camp without striking his tents. The move- 
ment of his cavalry was only designed to mask 
4he advance of his infantry and artillery, and 

>lonel Baillie found himself exposed to an 
■’ from the whole force of the enemy, 
■fore than fifty pieces of cannon opened on 
the British corps, while cavalry and infantiy 
almost innumerable pressed it on every side. 
Ten British field-pieces indeed returned the 
more numerous fire of the enemy with power- 
ful effect while ammunition lasted ; but this at 
last failed — a result accelerated by the explo- 
sion of two tumbrils which were exposed to 
the enemy’s shot. Repeated charges of the 
enemy were met and sustained with a steadi- 
ness highly creditable to the troops, and the 
Europeans cried out to be led on. To the last 
these gallant men maintained their order. Tho 
sepoys gradually fell into confusion, Borne pre- 
paring for flight, others keeping up n desultory 
fire without object or effect. All being lost, 
Colonel Baillie went forward waving his hand- 
kerchief as a demand for quarter, and suppos- 
ing his request complied with, he ordered his 
troops to lay down their arms ; but the savage 
host arrayed againBt them continued long 
afterwards to slaughter their now unresisting 
foes. Colonel Wilks says, “Hyder’s young 
soldiers, in particular, amused themselves with 
fleshing their swords and exhibiting their skill 
on men already most inhumanly mangled, on 
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tho sick and wounded in the doolies, and even 
on women and children ; nnd tho lower order 
of horsemen plundered their victims of the last 
remnant of clothing." 

Nothing remained to relievo tho gloom of 
this ill-fated day but tho recollection of tho 
gallant conduct of tho defeated corps, nnd more 
especially of tho European partof it. Colonel 
Baillie displayed few of the qualifications of n 
commander except courage ; hut in this lie was 
not deficient. Eighty-six British officers were 
engaged in the conflict; of these, thirty-six 
lay dead on thu field nt its termination, or 
subsequently died of the wounds which they 
received ; thirty-four more were wounded, hut 
not mortally, and sixteen only surrendered 
unwounded. Among the killed was the gallant 
Colonel Fletcher. 

Tho worst was yet to come. Tho soldier 
knows that his profession calls him to privation, 
fatigue, danger, suffering, nnd possibly to 
death. In camp nnd field lie looks on these 
as ordinary contingencies ; but when tbo 
deadly strife has ended, and tho sword of the 
conquered lias been lowered in submission to 
tho victor, tho usages of nil civilized countries 
entitle him to expect that tho offices of 
humanity will be interposed to alleviate tho 
sorrows of his situation, and, as far as practi- 
cable, to render even captivity tolerable. With 
tho usages of civilized nations Hyder Ali was 
little acquainted, and ho was uninfluenced by 
that natural generosity which has sometimes 
thrown n lustre over barbaric conquest more 
brilliant than the conquest itself. Seated in 
his tent, the ruffian conqueror regaled his eyes 
by having his prisoners paraded before him, 
whilo from time to time tno heads of tho slain 
wero deposited at his feet. The sequel was 
worthy of tho commencement : every indignity 
that malice could devise, every privation that 
cruelty could inflict, awaited tho unhappy 
Europeans, who wero destined for years to 
remain tho prisoners of Hyder Ali. 

The memory of these atrocities is preserved 
in tho personal narratives of some of the suf- 
ferers ; and the general character of the treat- 
ment sustained by tho English prisoners will 
be shown by n brief extract from ono of these, 
written by Lieutenant Melvill, a king's offi- 
cer, whose left arm was shattered during tho 
engagement, and the muscles of his right 
severed by a sabre-cut after tbo surrender. 
After lying many hours on the field, ex- 
posed to all the suffering inseparable from 
such a situation, he was carried to the 
camp of the conqueror, where the wounded 
were crowded together in one tent, without 
succour, and without hope. Prom thence, 
with his companions, he was marched forth to 
Amce, nnd afterwards to Bangalore. “ We 
had looked forward,” sayS Lieutenant Jtfelvill, 

“ to the close of our long and painful journey, 
with the cheering expectation that it would 
cause some mitigation of our woes. But 
great was our disappointment, or rather our 
horror, on entering a wretched shed, pervious 
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lo wind mid weather, the destined place of 
nnr captivity, and on beholding tins miserable! 
object? by whom it was already tenanted— our 
brother-officers in chains, whoso meagre coun- 
tenances and fqunlid torn!? revealed at once 
the secrets of the prison-house, and disclosed 
the welcome provided for its new inhabitants. 
Our misery, indeed, exceeded theirs, in pro. 
portion as our bodily pains were greater, and 
our wants more numerous. The party of 
British whom we now joined in the prison of 
Bangalore had been taken either unwounded, 
or so slightly hurt, as to lie capable of bearing 
a speedy removal into HyderV territory. The 
wounds wo bad suffered wcic more revere, 
aud required surgical aid. Some were maimed 
and helpit-**. All medicine was denied, and it 
was very difficult to procure it clandestinely, 
under the strict prohibitions of introducing it 
which prevailed, nnd the danger of punish- 
ment if detected ; nnd while onr bodies were 
racked with pain, nnd enfeebled with sicklier?, 
our minds became a prey to gloom and despon- 
dency. If, in conrequoncc of any favourable 
rumour, as of peace, or ilic success of our 
arms, a »ny of hope entered our di-inal abode, 
it was soon dispelled by reports of a contrary 
nature, nnd thus conspired with everything 
clro to confirm nnd aggravate our dr.-pair. 
We were f ometimcH visited ns objects of 
curiosity by men of rank ; but the contempt 
and nbhoricnco with which, in general, they 
regarded us, were exceedingly mortifying, nnd 
hurt us more than the ignominy of onr chains. 
Our unfeeling guards, in imitation of their 
superiors, nnd to gratify the same malignant 
passions which influenced them, insulted nnd 
tyrannized over us with a brutality suitable 
to their low birth and condition. Applica- 
tions for redress were heard nl best with con- 
temptuous indifference ; and we were often 
told, in plain terms, that it was not intended 
wo should survive our imprisonment, unless 
we complied with the infamous requisition of 
hearing arms ngainst our country. Those 
who know from experience the high feelings 
of a British officer, accustomed to command 
the sons of liberty, may judge of the bitterness 
of our degraded, abject slate, when, oven 
within tho narrow bounds of our prison, we 
were controlled, threatened, nnd sometimes 
struck, by tho lowest menial who guarded us. 
Like slaves, or rather felons, we were mus- 
tered aud examined twico a day ; nnd the 
sovercst and most ignominious scrutiny of our 
persons followed a suspicion that wo cor- 
responded with our friends confined in other 
prisons, or that wo received supplies of monoy 
or of necessaries from any quarter. Upon 
these occasions, wo were conducted separately 
into places apart from the prison, and searched 
by tho principal officers of tho fort. This 
separation from each other was needlessly 
prolonged, and never failed to excite in our 
minds tho most lively apprehensions that we 
were selected to fall by poison or tho sword, 
like many of our unhappy brethren, who had 


been removed from ono prison to another for 
that execrable purpose. Tho tyrants who 
guarded us were apprized of our fears, and 
calculated their measures so ns to increaso 
them. Tho slightest advantage gained by 
their troops was magnified to a decisive vic- 
tory, nnd announced to our trembling cars 
by the fire of the artillery planted round our 
prison ; each flash, each report of which struck 
horror to our hearts and affected us like tho 
knoll of a dear departed relative) or bosom 
friend. We were often told, and through other 
channels we knew it to bo a fnct, that actual 
force lmd been used on tho persons of many of 
our countrymen in other prisons, with tho 
expectation that when they boro tho indelible 
mark of Mahometanism thoy would apostatizo 
from God and ahjuro their earthly sovereign. 
The same abhorred expedient recurred to our 
minds ob intended for us whenever a stranger 
of rank visited tho prison, especially if ho 
seemed to cast a scrutinizing eye on our per- 
sons. In such a state of complicated mental dis- 
tress nearly four years of the prime of life were 
consumed ; nnd during this sad period our 
corporeal sufferings wero not inferior in their 
degree to those of our minds. Onr couch was 
the ground, spiced with a scanty allowance of 
straw ; the s une wretched covering which 
shielded our limbs from nakedness by day, 
served to enwrap them also by night. The 
sweepings of the granary wore given us in 
any dirty utensil or broken earthen pot. 
Swarms of odious and tormenting vermin bred 
in our wounds, and every abomination to the 
sight and smell accumulated around us, till its 
continuance became intolerable to onr gunrds.” 
Such was thetreatmentof the prisonersofllydor 
Ali, n r > attested by a witness of unquestionable 
veracity and honour, himself one of tho suf- 
ferers. If tho extension of British influenco 
in India had no other effect than to pul an 
end to horrors like these, who would be found 
to rogrot it? It is a gratifying fact that the 
French officers retained by Hyder Ali, had 
not forgotten in his service the courtesies of 
civilized warfare. They did much to mitigate 
the sufferings of tho wounded prisoners, and 
would have done more lmd they not been 
restrained by the tyrant whom they served. 
“No pen,” says another of Hyder All’s vic- 
tims, “ can do justice to the humanity of 
those officers, without whose assistance many 
of our officers must have perished ; but tbeir 
merit will for ever be embalmed in tlie hearts 
nnd minds of all who felt or who witnessed 
their beneficence.” 

It is natural to ask, where was Sir Hector 
Munro while the destruction of Colonel Baillie’s 
force was in progress ? On the day on which 
it took place, discovering that Hyder Ali had 
departed, he marched about four miles, fired 
three Bignal guns, and observing the smoke 
from the action on his left, marched about a 
mile and a half further in that direction, re- 
peated his signals, hut had no return. He 
then observed an increased smoke, occasioned 
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by the explosion of the tumbrils, nnd suddenly, 
he says, tlio firing censed. Hu continued his 
inarch to the right in expectation of meeting 
Colonel Baillie, “not doubting," ho obseiwn 
■with great naivete, “ but that he had repulsed 
the enemy.” Aftermarchingabout two miles, 
his confidence was somewhat shalcen by meut- 
ing with a wounded sepoy, who reported that 
Colonel Baillie was entirely defeated. Ho 
consoled himself, indeed, by determining that 
this information was not to be depended upon ; 
yet the non-appearance of the detachment, and 
the cessation of the firing, lie admits, gave too 
much reason to suspect somo disaster. lie 
accoidingly returned to Conjcveram, where 
the appearance and reports of other wounded 
stragglers confirmed the news of Colonel 
Bnillie’s defeat. Still the general could not 
bring himself to believe it. His incredulity 
was all hut invincible. “The reports of tho 
sepoys,” says he, “ differed so much ns to par- 
ticulars, that no credit could ho given them.” 

Another question arising out of the extra- 
ordinary nature of these transactions is, why 
did Sir Hector Munro defer moving to tho 
support of Colonel Baillie till it was too late 1 
His own explanation is, that when lie first 
learned that Oolonel Baillie was in danger, his 
only resource for provisions was a stock ol 
paddy collected in the pagoda of Conjeverain ; 
that if he had then moved, Hyder Ali would 
have occupied his ground, and cut him off 
from all provisions, whereby his army would 
have been starved. He returned to Conjeve- 
ram, after his tardy and fruitless march in 
search of Colonel Baillie, and then learned, 
apparently for the first time, that the stock of 
provisions, for the protection of which he had 
left Colonel Baillie’s detachment to its fate, 
was barely sufficient for one day's consump- 
' ! ion ; that he had not, therefore, by the sacrifice 
jf so large a portion of his army secured the 
means of feeding the rest, and that, if he re- 
mained where he was, he should bo surrounded 
by Hyder Ali’s cavalry. He, therefore, re- 
solved to proceed to Chingleput, where he 
hoped to find supplies; hut on reaching it, 
after a harassing march, attended by tho loss 
of a large portion of his stores and baggage, he 
was destined to the disappointment of learning 
that here, too, as at Conjeveram, one day’s 
consumption was all that could be procured. 
At Chingleput he was joined by a considerable 
detachment from the westward, under Captain 
Cosby ; but increase of numbers, where there 
was before a deficiency of food, was but an 
increase of weakness, and Sir Hector Munro 
was compelled to make a forced march to St. 
Thomas’s Mount, only a few miles from 
Madras, where he arrived on the 14th of Sep- 
tember. On the 16th, the English army 
removed to a more secure position at Marma- 
.loog, with a river covering its front. Sir 
Hector Munro had quitted the presidency on 
the 25th of August — twenty days only had 
passed before his return to St. Thomas’s 
Mount ; but within that brief space, how much 
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of misconduct nnd of suffering, of disaster and 
disgrace, had been crowded I 

At Madras, fear, indignation, And sorrow, 
pervaded the minds of tho inhabitants. Some 
sought opportunity of returning to England, 
others prepared for flight to Bengal. All 
joined in lamenting the brave men whose lives 
hnd boon so uselessly sacrificed and whose 
departing spirits wero nngladdencd by tho 
reflection Hint the pouring out of their blood 
was the purchase of victoiy to their countiy. 
AH joined in bitter condemnation of tho 
counsel which hnd led to such fatal results. 
'Jlio authorities of tho presidency wero in a 
state of inexpressible alarm, and n fast-sailing 
vessel was despatched to hear to Bengal the 
intelligence of tiicir mismanagement nnd its 
consequences. Tho danger of tho Cnrnatic 
was previously known at Calcutta, hut tho 
governor-general and council had waited -for 
further information before interposing in any 
way in regard to it. "When the fatal news of 
the destruction of Colonel Baillie’s force and 
the retirement of Sir Hector Munro arrived, 
they were not without abundant employment 
for their time and resources. The Mahratta 
war was raging, and tho proceedings of the 
Rajah of Berar were of a very equivocal 
character, lie had sent an army into Cuttack 
ostensibly for the purpose of invading Bengal. 
It was pretended that this step had been taken 
solely for tho purpose of maintaining appear- 
ances with tho nizam and tho authorities at 
Poona, nnd tho governor-general, in conse- 
quence, lmd been induced to supply this force 
both -with provisions and money. Still there 
was nbundant ground for distrust, and, under 
circumstances of less alarm, the presidency of 
Madras would probably have been left to its 
own resources. But the emergency was great, 
and was so felt at Calcutta. It was resolved, 
therefore, to assist Madras with the immediate 
advance of fifteen lacs of rupees, and with re- 
inforcements of troops, both European nnd 
sepoy, as soon as possible. Sir Eyre Coote 
was also invited to proceed to Madras to take 
the command of the army, and he forthwith 
departed for that purpose. These measures 
were accompanied by another, which only 
very extraordinary circumstances could justify. 
The governor-general and council determined 
to suspend Mr. Whitehill from the office of 
governor of Madras, on the grounds of dis- 
obedience to the superior government in various 
matters connected with the negotiations with 
Basalat Jung, and more especially in the non- 
restoration of the Guntoor circar, in compliance 
with the orders of the governor-general and 
council. The restoration had been delayed on 
various grounds, but more especially because a 
lease of the circar for a term of years had been 
granted to the Nabob of Arcot ; but the 
circar had been relinquished before the resolu- 
tion of suspending Mr. TVhitehill was adopted 
by the governor-general and bis council, though 
not sufficiently long for them to become aware 
of the fact. There had been, however, enough 
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of delay to justify the expression of llicir di»- operations, nnd erected batteries under tlio 
pleasure ; and bad tlic governor of Bengal management of Ids French officers. At tho 
been more lenient, Mr. ’WliHuhill'* hold of the end of six wcuhs two practicable breaches were 
reins of power would not. have been greatly made, and on tho 31st October the place was 
lengthened. The date of his suspension by simultaneously assaulted by two columns ; ono 
the governor-general nnd council preceded that under Ilvdor Ali*s son, Tippoo Sultan — tho 
of his dismission from the service by the Court other under nn officer named Maher Mirza 
of Directors by exactly three months, llis in* Khan. Tho former was repulsed; but the 
competency as a governor needs no proof, nnd latter having succeeded in effecting an en- 
cliarges far more serious than mere incoin- trance, tho column undor Tippoo Sultan made 
potency were freely made against him. In a second attempt with bettor success. Tho 
truth, for several years preceding this period, garrison retired to the citadel, tlic spot where 
the most monstrous corruption appears to have Clive laid tho foundation of his imperishable 
existed at Madras, and tlic entire time of tho fame. 1 1 was not, however, destined to Bus- 
principal servants of the Company seems to tain another fifty days* siege. The governor, 
have liccn employed in endeavouring to turn a brahmin, had been taken prisonor in the 
the cuiront of dishonourable gain into their assault; but instead of being subjected to 
own coffers. Clive, in Bengal, bad acquired ; the hardships nnd insults inflicted by Hyder 
imperial wealth, but lie bad never sacrificed . Ali on bis European prisoners, lie was treated 
the interest >. of Ids country to its acquisition. | with extraordinary consideration, and declared 
Even among tlioi-e who followed him there to bo invested with tho samo office under, 
was found some decent attention to current' Hyder Ali which ho had recently held under 
litiMtie-s, nnd tome regard to the preservation the nabob of Arcot. Tho desired cfTcct fol- 
of the Company’s authority anil dominion. , lowed ; the pliant brahmin readily renounced 
"Hut at Madras, for some years, there is reason . his allegiance to his former master, and on- 
to jK-lievc that to earn the wages of corruption t-nrl cordially into thcobjcctB of liis now one. 
was the sole employment of many of the Com- 1 By his influence over the nativo troops form- 
pany’s servants, mid that tho pursuit of their Jing tho garrison, such a spirit was generated 
private inttro'ts was never shackled or im-'as left to the officers who commanded them 
pedtdfor an instant by tho slightest regard no choice but to surrender; nnd tlio possession 
to those of the Company or their country, inf the citadel of Arcot thus crowned the cap- 
Tlio intriguing Mahomet Ali impovcri-liod ■ tnre of the town. 

ldtmolf by purchasing the services, or pro- 1 Two days after its surrender Sir Eyro Cooto 
tended services, of Europeans ; nnd among the 1 arrived at Madras. He took Iiih seat in cotin- 
stTvanls of tlio Company, as well as beyond ; cil, nnd tlic letter from Bengal announcing 
tbeir circle, be wns so fortunate as to find lint suspension of Mr. Whitchill, ns well ns 
many ready to accept witli t banks bis gold or! another entering into the reasons for that act, 
his bonds. His army was ever inefficient nnd ! were read. Mr. Whilchill protested very velie- 
mulinous for want of pay, lint his European j mently against tlic cxerciso of tho authority 
parn«ites were rewarded with trim princely , of the government of Bengal, nnd called upon 
munificence. Lord Bigot opposed himself to his colleagues to support him, hut with little 
the torrent of corruption, and it swept away effect. Sir Hector Monro proposed delay, nnd 
his power. The usurped authority before which Mr. Davidson, another member of council, 
lie fell yielded to tlint of tbo councillors sent consoled bis chief by declaring that ho did not 
out from Englnud, nnd some of tlio members approve of bis suspension, though lie ncknow- 
of tlio new government were, nftcr no long lcdged tbo power of the supreme conncil, nnd 
. period, ignnmimously dismissed from tho ser- voted accordingly. This was all the encourage- 
vice of the Company fur acts believed to have .incut afTorded to tbo unfortunato governor; 
been corrupt. Tho moral atmosphere of ^ ami a majority of tho council voted Mr. Smith, 
Madras appears at this timo to liavo beon tbo next senior servant, acting president, 
pestilential ; corruption revelled unrestrained ; More than tlirco months find elapsed since 
anil strong indeed must have keen tho power Hyder Ali entered the Carnatic, more tlmn 
which could effectually repress it wliilo Mnlio- ten weeks since Sir Hector Munro left Madras 
mot Ali lind purposes to gain, nnd either to tako the command of tbo army, and more 
money or promises to bestow. It is not than seven since his disastrous return to St. 
wonderful that, whore public spirit nnd public Thomas's Mount ; yet, with nn enemy so 
decency were alike extinct, the government active nnd acute ns Hyder Ali almost at the 
should have been neither wise nor strong. It gate of the presidency, no preparation had 
is a fact moro calculated to cxcito surprise that been made for its defence. Nothing had been 
it should have beon ablo to maintain itself — dono towards adding to the remnant of an 
that amid tho storms which raged around it, army which was left for service ; and the se- 
ovory vestigo of British dominion did not dis- vero loss which had been sustained by the 
appear from the coast of Coromandel. destruction of Colonel Baillie’s corps was aggra- 

Aftcr the defeat of Colonel Eaillie, Hyder vated by daily desertions ; the despondency 
Ali hnd resumed tho siege of Arcot. The for- and disaffection of the sepoys having been 
tifications of this plnco were good, but not greatly increased by tho fall of Arcot. The 
perfect. Hyder Ali commenced a series of field artillery was useless for want of carriages. 
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tho construction of which wns only just com- 
mencing ; wliilo tho supply of beasts of 
draught and burden was inadequate, and of 
the few which were ready for service, but a 
small portion were fit for it. Provisions were 
so scarce, that tho troops in camp couhl with 
difficulty procure a supply from day to day j 
and Hyder All’s cavalry prowled over tho 
country within five miles of Madras, Appli- 
cation was made to tho nabob of Arcot ; lie 
answered that he had neither men, money, nor 
iufiucnco, but trusted to tho Company for 
everything. Sir Eyre Cooto found, conse- 
quently, that ho had proceeded to Madras not 
merely to take tho command of the army there, 
but also to make tho requisite preparations to 
enable him to possess an army to cotninnnd. 
Happily it wns tho rainy season, and this cir- 
cumstance afforded a reasonable oxcuso for tho 
troops remaining in their qunrtcrs. Time for 
preparation wns thus afforded, without neces- 
sarily revealing how much it was needed. 

The interval thus gained was well employed, 
as far as circumstances would admit, and on 
the 30th December, Sir Eyre Cootc called a 
council of war, to deliberate on tho plnn of 
operations. It consisted, in nddition to the 
commander-in-chief, of Sir Hector Munro, 
General Stuart, and Lord Maclcnd. The 
result of their deliberations wan, a unanimous 
opinion that tho army should march in relief 
■ of certain garrisons which were severely pressed 
by tho enemy ; and this object being accom- 
plished, return to Madras. One of tho garri- 
sons proposed to bo relieved, that at Amboor, 
surrendered bofore the English army was able 
to take tho field, which was not till the I7tli 
January. On the 19th, Sir Eyre Cootc suc- 
ceeded in relieving Chingloput, in which only 
fifteen days’ provisions remained. Tho fort of 
Carangoly, in the occupation of Hyder AH, 
y about thirteen miles to the south-west, 
r d Sir Eyre Coote having been led to believe 
brt the enemy wore quitting it, and oarrying 
off the store of provisions, rosolved to make an 
attempt to relievo them from their charge. 
For this purpose, at midnight on the 20lh of 
January, a detachment of one thousand men, 
under Captain Davis, was despatched, tho 
main body following somo hours after. The 
intelligence, however, under which the force 
had been detached, was erroneous, and so 
far from tho place being deserted, Captain 
Davis found the garrison perfectly ready to 
receive him. He determined, notwithstand- 
ing, to execute his orders ; and the place 
being unprovided with a draw-bridge, a 
twelve-pounder was rapidly run up to tho first 
gate, which, at the second discharge, was 
blown open, so as to allow passage for a single, 
man. Passing this, a second and a third gate 
presented themselves, and these were ulti- 
mately forced, though with greater difficulty, 
tho assailants being during the whole period 
of operation exposed to the enemy’s fire from 
above. The third gate being carried, the gar- 
rison escaped by ladders on the opposite side. 
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and tho English wero in undisputed possession 
of Carangoly. Tho loss of tho victors was 
severe ; but tho effect of so brilliant a stroko 
at the opening of tho campaign was highly 
boneficial, more especially after the shadow 
which had so recently passed over tho power 
of tho Dritish arms. One main object of tho 
attack was also secured, in tho capture of a 
quantity of grain. 

Wandowash was about twonty-tlireo miles 
further, and tills was the next object of anxiety. 
When Hyder Ali entered tho Carnatic ho 
found no groatdifficulty in obtaining possession 
of tho forts, whoro the officers of Mahomet Ali 
had tho actual command. A short negotiation 
with tho killadar saved a long siege. To avert 
such consequences, English officers, witii small 
bodies of Company's troops, wero despatched 
to various places, and among others to Wandc- 
wash. Tho officer to whom tlio charge of 
dofcndingthispiacowas allotted was Lieutenant 
Flint, who arrived before it with a- force of 
about a hundred men. Having ascertained 
that tho place was still occupied by Mahomet 
All's troops, lie sent a message to the killa- 
dar announcing his approach. The killadar 
answered tiint tho British officer would be 
fired at if ho should come within rango of tho 
guns. Not deterred by this threat, Lieutenaut 
Flint persevered, and at tho vergo of tho 
esplanade mot a picquot sent to stop him. 
Tho nativo officer representing that he could 
not ho permitted to pass. Lieutenant Flint 
nnswered that tho officer must have misappre- 
hended his ordcrB, which could only have been 
to stop tho approaching party till satisfied that 
they were friends, of which there could no 
longer bo any doubt ; and he succeeded in 
shaking the faith of the officer in his own con- 
viction of tho meaning of his orders, so far as 
to prevail on him to seek an authoritative ex- 
planation of them. In the meantime tho 
English party continued to advance, all mes- 
sages of warning, several of which followed 
tho first, being met by Lieutenant Flint with 
a further request for explanation. Arrived 
within musket-shot of the ramparts, it was 
perceived that they wero manned with troops, 
and that the gates were shut. Here Lieu- 
tenant Flint halted, nud demanded admission 
for himself nnd a few attendants, to deliver a 
letter from the nabob to the killadar. This 
the killadar refused ; but, after somo parley, 
agreed to receive the letter between the gate 
and tho barrier of tho fortress. Here ho took 
his place on a carpet, nltended, for state, by 
several men of rank, and, for protection, by 
thirty swordsmen and one hundred sepoys. 
Lieutenant Flint advanced to the conference 
with four sepoys only, and, after tho usual 
compliments, avowed that be had no letter 
from Mahomet Ali ; but added, that he pos- 
sessed that which under tbe circumstances 
was to be considered as equivalent— -tlio order 
of his own government, written in communica- 
tion with the nabob. The killadar took a 
much lower estimate of the value of the docu- 
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Cnole's belief, ii large mimlH-r of regular r* r>-m>iiiy v.l.'-n dfm;f'*r w.n nt hand, tiv*-l hi* 
troops, Ini lo tin* fthnnih>nni"lit of further inmt'-r fr«un th** fat** wliMi he »-«-in»-d »l*t*-f. 
nguili*<t till* place. milird t» invite. S '/ififf tit*’ f-*-t of t!»* ( hi«*f. 

During tin* inartiiily nf the EiitUh unity. In* i*n hi* tlipj-TA, ♦J--*-rviii;; n* h*~ tin** 
Hyder All lmd Ihtii i‘li!»:ietrti*tirnlly t /i i« *-*piipj.-d him f**r flight, “ V*V t*. ill fe-.it {}.♦ m 
plnyrd in it Vftiii'ly nf liiilmr ♦■litripii****, of to-iiiorrnw : in th** meanwhile, ir***i»it yn-i r 
vt liirlt tlio acquWttiim of Wily f«rnn<l on** h«»r«**. M Th** a*lti**>* nf lh>* fdthfsil iaei,h{ 
principal object. On hearing nf tin* attack «a« fiilt',w/*l. ,vnt Hyder Ah m- »-»vn a*. & 
on Oliilninliiunii In* made ft fnrr***l ninvt in*-nt did.vtt*** fu.m thr itjtp*-n bn,; dinger, 
of it hundred inih'ii in two day* Mid n half, Tin* I!n*;l;«h n»»iv ♦•ft;;*/.-:! nn tint day 
placed liimmlf between tin* Englnli aony mnl om*>tinf<-i| t*. right tim'-n tr ! mni, Tl,* 

Cuddnlnro, nnd began to fortify n j-mitinii nut army nf lit dr Alt at f*a«t r*/ht ti«i»* 
innro tlmti lint*** inih-a finm’tln* British * n- that n«i«d*-t. Th** * n*my hi-f fifty «• t*--, 
campineiil, nt tin* r.nw* tiimt covering tin* i*:.i*^t nf cannon /■! It+jtry calibre ; il.** H*-«. 
tvlmio cnuntry tvilli III" Mvulry. Th** tilnv li.h gun* ««•♦<* it,;ht-r, hut rat *.»r t:< *r** no- 
linn ol tlm Ktip1l*--h unity tint now «nn*t rtili* m**tnK«. . tiny «i r>* fifty -five in imr-V-r. A 
cal ; Us pnssihli* dr*trtlvtinn w»« contemplated, 'mill trh.**tfi*-r from th** Btili-il, npivlr ,*i 
even hy its otvn vnmmandi-r ; itinl white part *>pri:*il h-r fir** i;j»*n r, isvi nf 1!y:!-r Alt'* 
of lltn iKjnmlrnii nnd*'r Sir Edward Hugh** rat .dry ulirn ll.'-y o*-r** wawie,;, and tl.-* 
was tn cuvor Cmhlnlnre, tin* remainder w.-u t*i t-r»ad-id<* vat fttd to a d-ttin 'm*!.— I c*'m« 


watch the operation* of llm army, imd In mauler a*,d ft *•>?:*• b-rib'.r i,t!!.-.?.-r of iarji. 
receive, if neec-ary, ll.« ii-ninanl that ini/hi Tide tirw-tp^ctr*! attvfc, tut -tttf: **«I hr th** 
lie left from defeat, should that r'-f-dl await nf t!;. ••• uj.m tth'.Jit it »i fo *,.!•*, I -I 

il. Tin.* hatti'iy*t;un*i were embarked • and, th*-:n !*< lr-l'cvi* and r<*jotl U tt th** fir** of l!.i* 
divcali’d of every iinjo'dino-nt 1 1 rapi>l (notion, entire ♦ |nvlr*in wit* t*itr.*-d nj *>:, tin *:i, 
nn nttempt was to lm made, either to turn *>r *J’ii<* h.-i of t!;*> lini*!:«'i in th*- 1 .title nf th-* 

furee the cnnmyVi juvdlion, or lo hrinj; on ft|l.-t <>f July v.a» r.*m;.tr.ttiv.'U l:.-l‘in/, Ah*i*ii 
geiirrnl notion. [thn-** liiin*lrr*i tv.w th.- t.iUi nnw*int of )*>th 

At no von nVlnd; on lie* inondef? of the l*tjl:ill r *l ftnd ttoitn h*d. ‘11, - |.*»> *.f th** eir.-rny 
July tho JlritiMi itriny had pim-d «*t»l of ite|rann**t h** ».tat*-,l with rrrttiiity, hut it it 
oncanipnicntH. At tide lime tin* cnmiitander- ; l. li*-vr*l that in r-.t : mMin^ it at ten th r:*a;-. t 
in-chlcf wii*i utterly ignorant nf the ualur*’ ofith** truth i* not exr/‘-*Ut|. 
tho onrniy'H \vork», fttnl wan not even nwan* oft On llm ‘J’.'od of ,ltui« Tipp**<> Sultan hvj 
tlieir preciro position, for Hyder Ali'a cavalry! renewed th** ►i*u,'n of Wandewails. On thn 
lmd closed nil nvenuen of iiUellleelice. After J nii;ht of the lrtth of July an attempt vr.< 
inarcliinp nliout n mile and a half, thn Wotkumailn lo e-.irry the jiKr** tiy ftn eicala le at nil 
became clearly diiitliiymdiable, nnd Sir ivyre | nrce-’il.h* jeiinlv. It filled": each c*>luinn, ae 
Conte rpent conddcrahlo time in n careful j it approached, wai rrivive*! with a iliiehar;;e 
reconnaissance, llix nrmy wan dm ini; ltd" -of prap**. Mid irrrtrievat,!i* cimfn'i.m followe !, 
period exposed to a distnnt hut continuous ! Orders to renew tho attempt nt e*ca!.id>* on 
> umonndc, but tho Kn|*lisl| artillery did mil the running dav produced indication* of r:iu, 
' <m a single shot. Tho accidental do-covery j tiny, tin* moral inttuonc** of JIti!* r AliV Iat<* 
a road which llydor Ali had iimdo fori defeat coinim; in aid of tho di’Courft5>*ment 
*mo purpose of his own, facilitated tho nttaek j occasioned hy the failuri* which Tippoo’s 
of tlio KiiRlisli, which was made in two j att' inpts had already experienc'd. On the 
colutnnn. The batllo raged for six hours, ami j 18th of July Sir liyro C<v*t».* arrived at Caran* 
every inch of ground was fiercely contested, j poly, on his way to effect a junction with a 
“ Every individual in the Company’s service," detachment which had arrived from lWngal ; 
says ono chronicler of tho battle, " fought ns ami on tho same day Tippoo Sultan decamped 
if tho fato of tho day had depended on his from Wandewnsh, leaving the garrimn tho 
single efTorts." Their energy met its reward employment of destroying a number of works 
in a brilliant victory. At four o'clock the winch had liven constructed with vast labour 
enomy’B line gavo way, mid a precipitate liefoni the design of attack hy escalade had 
retreat followed. Hyder Ali had throughout been entertained. Hyder .-Mi bad made 
tho day viewed tlio battle from a small emi* preparations for intercepting Sir Eyre Cooto 
nonce, where, seated cross-legged on a low by tho route which it was expected he would 
stool, ho witnessed tho gradual yielding ami take. The British general avoided them by 
ullunato flight of his vast army. That which taking another road, which enabled him to 
ho saw was bo much at variance with that arrive safely nt I’ulical, whoro he was joined 
which ho had anticipated, that ho could hy tho expected roinforcenicnt. 
scarcely botievc his senses ; and nt last, when Thus strengthened, Sir liyio Cooto was still 
some of his followers suggostoil that it was unable to attempt either of two objects of 
time to movo, tho intimntion was mot by a great importance, the relief of Vellore or tho 
torrent of that vulgar nhuso which always siego of Arcot. Tripassore, a fortress of some 
constituted tho staple of Hydor All’s elo- importance, seemed to offer an easier ncqni- 
quence. A groom whose long service lmd sition, ami on tho 1 9th of August ho appeared 
conferred on him the privilego of disregarding beforo it. On tho morning of tho 2-nd, a 
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bread) having been effected, a flag of trnco 
appeared, proposing a surrender, upon terms 
that had previously been offered, bnt which 
were now refused, and unconditional surrender 
within a quarter of an hour demanded. The 
instant after the answer was despatched, it 
was reported that Inrgo bodies of the enemy 
were in sight, and on reconnoitering, the 
advanced guard of Hyder All's army was 
perceived in full march. There was now not 
a moment to lose — Sir Eyre Coolo issued 
orders to storm instantly ; and the troops had 
just emerged from the trenches, when the flag 
of trnco returned with the declaration of sur- 
render, and the assailants ascended the bleach 
without opposition. On perceiving this, the 
enemy withdrew. The question which had 
protracted the surrender was, whether the 
garrison should or should not be prisoners of 
war. The result had left them prisoners ; 
but to provide food for one thousand four 
hundred men was an additional difficulty, 
which the exhausted state of the British com- 
missariat was little able to bear. Sir Eyre 
Coote proposed to Hyder Ali to exchange 
them for an equal number of British troops ; 
but tho Mysorean chief did not set on his 
garrison at Tripassoro sufficient value to in- 
duce him even to wish to preserve their lives. 
In answer to Sir Eyre Coolo's proposal, he 
said, “Tho men taken at Tripassoro are faith- 
less and unworthy ; they know that they dare 
not approach me; they are your prisoners, 
and I adviso you to put every ono of them to 
death speedily.” 

Hyder Ali had taken up the samo fortunato 
position which he had formerly occupied when 
opposed by Sir Hector Munro, and there, on 
tho 27th of August, a battle was fought, the 
result of which was, that tho enemy wero 
driven from their position, and tho English 
left in possession of the field. But tho victory 
thereupon claimed by the English was not 
very decisive, and the claim ib contested by 
the Mysoreans, who nllegc tho battlo to have 
been a drawn ono. It rather tended to restoro 
to the enemy a portion of tho confidence 
which had been lost by the battle of tho 1st 
of July ; and when, two days after tho engage- 
ment, Sir Eyro Coote returned to Tripassoro, 
he did not possess a day’s provisions for his 
fighting men, while the non-military persons 
attached to the camp had been without food 
for two days. Under these dispiriting circum- 
stances, Sir Eyre Coote, “feeling the con- 
viction,” says Colonel Wilks, "that he was 
wasting his large store of character and what 
little remained of life, by continuing in com- 
mand of troops unprovided with all but arras,” 
proceeded to the presidency to represent the 
inutility of keeping together an army in- 
capable, for want of stores, of effecting any- 
thing, and to express his own desire to be 
relieved from the command of it. A new 
governor, Lord Macartney, had arrived at 
Madras ; his advice prevailed on the veteran 
soldier to make further trial of the practica- 
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bility of keeping tho army together, and 
rendering its services beneficial. Sir Eyre 
Cooto returned, and on the 27th of September, 
near the hill of Sholiugur, once more put 
Hyder Ali to tho rout, having taken him in a 
great degree by surprise. The loss of tho 
enemy was believed to bo not less than five 
thousand, that of flio English was not more 
than a huudred. By sacrificing a large num- 
ber of his cavalry in charges having no object 
but to gain timo to secure tho guns, Hyder 
Ali was enabled to cany off nearly all his 
artillery. Tho English took three cavalry 
standards and one gnn, all which, together 
with the honour of tho victory, Sir Eyro 
Coote professed liimselr willing to have parted 
with for five days' supply of rice. The Eng- 
lish army kept the field for some time after 
this battle, principally occupied in endeavours 
to procuro tiie means of subsistence, and con- 
tinually misled on this and other points by 
false intelligence. Late in November it re- 
turned into cantonments, near Madras. 

Tho English wero now nt war with the 
Dutch ns well ns the French. Sadrass and 
Pulicat, botii Dutch possessions, had been 
taken soon after tho nrrivnl of Lord Macart- 
ney, and to these were added, in October 1781, 
the more important settlement of Negapatnm. 
Tliis capture was effected by a military force 
under tho commnnd of Sir Hector Munro, 
nided by the fleet under Sir Edward Hughes. 
Tiie army commanded by Sir Hector Munro 
included a detachment under Colonel Braith- 
wnitc, which had been employed with Borne 
success in Tanjore. Towards tho close of the 
year, Trincomalce and Fort Ostenburgh, Dutch 
possessions in Ceylon, wero ndded to the 
conquests of the English. 

Sir Eyre Cooto had proposed to proceed to 
Bengal, to concert, if possible, with the 
governor-general, somo plan for relieving the 
army from the embarrassments and privntions 
which deprived it of efficiency and wnsted its 
energy in an unremitting search after food. 
The state of iiis health, too, which had sunk 
undfer tiie fatigues to wliioh he had been 
subjected, suggested the expediency of change ; 
but the dangers which threatened Vellore, and 
tho necessity of relieving it, determined the 
general to remain to perform this duty in per- 
son. He rejoined the army on the 2nd of 
Jnnnaiy. On the 5th he was seized with apo- 
plexy, and remained insensible two hours. 
He recovered sufficiently to be able to march 
the next day, and on the 11th avrived with 
supplies under the walls of Vellore.; this being 
the very day which had been declared by the 
commandant to be the last to which he could 
protract the defence unless relieved. Sir Eyre 
Coote ccmmenced his return to Madras on the 
13th, and arrived there on the 16th, after 
encountering some opposition from Hyder Ali, 
which was promptly overcome. 

On the coast of Malabar the cause of Hyder 
Ali had not prospered. The native chiefs 
exerted themselves vigorously, and the 1 " " 
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of referring to Sir Eyre Cootc. The English 
general wished the English prisoner? in tho 
custody of Ilydcr Ali to he included in tho 
exchange ; but this proposal, it is beliered, 
was rejected by M. Suffrcin. To whatever 
cause, however, the failure is attributable, it 
is certain the negotiation ended without any 
arrangement being completed. M. Suffrcin 
thereupon landed his prisoners at Cuddnlore, 
and deliberately transferred them to Hydcr 
Ali, by whom they were marched in chains to 
Mysore. M. Suffrcin was not ignorant of the 
fate to which he consigned his wretched 
prisoners. Several of his countrymen, greatly 
to their honour, interposed their endeavours 
to shake the determination of the French 
admiral, by depicting tho horrors to which 
Hydcr Ali's English prisoners were subjected. 
Their efforts were fruitless, nud M. Suffrcin 
doomed his prisoners to captivity in Mysore, 
and his own character to universal reprobation. 
“The whole civilized world," says Colonel 
"Wilks, " must unite in its abhorrence of de- 
livering to tho custody of a barbarian noto- 
rious for his contempt of" the customary laws 
of war among civilized nations, “prisoners 
entitled to honourable treatment from an 
honourable enemy." 

Sir Eyre Coote's health was now too much 
shaken to permit of his continuing longer in 
the state of mental and corporeal cxcitemcut 
in which he had been placed since his arrival 
on the coast of Coromandel. In aggravation 
of the toils of war, he had been engaged in a 
series of disputes with the governor of Madras. 
Sir Eyre Cootc had been invested by the go- 
vernment of Bengal with extraordinary power#, 
very properly entrusted, with reference to 
some of tho parties in the government of 
Madras, but wliich tho general was disposed 
to maintain pertinaciously, and Fomewhat 
offensively, against the claims of Lord Ma- 
cartney, a man neither tainted with tho cor- 
ruption in which his immediate predecessors 
were steeped, nor deficient, as they had been, 
in ability for his high office. The governor 
was greatly annoyed ; but, having much the 
advantage of his opponent in point of temper, 
no direct breach took place. On tho contrary, 
Lord Macartney invariably treated the general 
with the most punctilious respect, though he 
occasionally suffered some fragments of blame 
to escape him, clothed, however, in the mo3t 
courtier-like terms. Occasionally, too, he 
ventured to act without consulting the com- 
mander-in-chief. He thus acted in the attack 
on Negapatam, the result of which was honour- 
able to his judgment. But such insubordina- 
tion was very disagreeable to Sir Eyre Coote, 
who was disposed to exercise his powers in a 
manner which would have rendered the main- 
tenance of a governor at Madras a piece of 
useless expense and pageantry. These broils 
were suspended by the departure of Sir Eyre 
Coote for Bengal, the command of the army 
devolving on General Stuart. 

Early in the year 17S2, a British force, com- 
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manded by Colonel Humberslonc, being part 
of that despatched from England under General 
Meadows, had landed at Calicut. They joined 
the troops previously under tho command of 
Major Aldington, and Colonel Humbcrstone 
took the command of the whole. The rein- 
forcement had been destined to assist in the 
operations in progress on the eastern side of 
India and at Ceylon ; but the officers, with 
that independence of authority which was not 
then unusual in India, took the course which 
has been described. Some success at first at- 
tended the operations of this force ; but .it 
was, after a time, compelled to make a rapid 
retreat before the army of Tippoo Saltan. 
Colonel Humbcrstone returned to the coast 
with about three hundred men, the remnant 
of one thousand with which he had landed a 
short time before. Colonel Macleod had been 
sent by Sir Eyre Coote to take the command, 
and he resisted a night attack on his position 
by Tippoo Sultan with spirit and success. 
Further attacks were apprehended, and Sir 
Edward Hughes, who now appeared off the 
coast with his squadron, joined Colonel Mac- 
leod with a reinforcement of four hundred and 
fifty Europeans, when circumstances were un- 
expectedly changed by the sudden departure 
of Tippoo Sultan to the eastward. This retro- 
grade movement was caused by the receipt of 
intelligence of the death of Hyder Ali, who 
closed his ruffian life at an ngenotfailingshort 
by many years of that of Aurongzebe. To 
avert confusion, it was important to conceal 
bis death till his successor was on the spot to 
maintain his claim. The body was accordingly 
deposited in a chest filled with aromatics, and 
sent from the camp under an escort in a 
manner similar to that in which valuable 
plunder was conveyed. All the business of 
the state went on as usnal, and inquirers after 
the health of the chief were answered that, 
though extremely weak, he was in a state of 
slow but progressive amendment. Of the few 
persons entrusted with the secret, one only, 
named Mahomed Araeen, proved faithless. 
This person, who commanded four thousand 
horse, formed a project/ with some others, to 
take off by assassination those who pro- 
visionally administered the government, and 
to assume their power in the name of Hyder 
Ali’s second son, a young man of weak in- 
tellect, in whose hands empire would have 
been but an empty name. The plot was de- 
tected ; the conspirators seized and sent off 
in irons ; the belief that Hyder Ali still lived 
being encouraged by these acts being repre- 
sented as tbe consequences of bis personal 
orders. The army marched in the direction of 
Tippoo Sultan’s advance, and the palanquin 
of Hyder Ali occupied its accustomed place, 
care being taken to restrain too close approach, 
lest the repose of the royal patient should be 
disturbed and his recovery impeded by noiso 
or interruption. At length tbe illusion was 
dispelled by the arrival of Hyder Ali’s suc- 
cessor, who assumed the sovereignty which 
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awaited him with an extraordinary affectation 
of humility and grief. 

The death of Hyder Ali afforded a favour- 
able opportunity to the English for striking a 
vigorous blow, but it was not improved. The 
government pressed upon General Stuart the 
expediency of the immediate march of the 
army ; but the answer of the general was, 
that he did not believe that Hyder Ali was 
dead, and if he were, the army would be ready 
for action in proper time. The recommenda- 
tion to march was repeated, and General 
Stuart then declared himself astonished that 
there could be so little reflection ns to talk of 
undertakings agaiust the enemy in the actual 
state of the army and the country. Thus was 
opportunity thrown away : when it was lost, 
the army was put in motion. On the 15th 
January, thirteen -days after the arrival of 
Tippoo Sultan in his father’s camp, and his 
unopposed accession to the government, the 
English army made its first march, for the 
purpose of conveying provisions to Tripassore, 
its first intermediate depOt ; and it was not 
till thirty-four days after the arrival of Tippoo 
Sultan, and sixty days after the death of Hyder 
Ali, that any step of importance was taken 
towards the attainment of the objects of the 
campaign. 

General Stuart was well disposed to assume 
the extraordinary powers which had been 
exercised by Sir Eyre Coote ; but ho had 
no pretence for claiming them, and Lord 
Macartney was naturally indisposed to yield 
to his desire for absolute authority. He ac- 
cordingly assumed tho direction of all military 
measures, leaving to the general only the 
duty of executing them. In one of tho plans 
most early acted upon, both the governor and 
.General Stuart concurred. It was that for 
' ' destruction of the forts of Carangoly and 

, andewash ; a proceeding severely condemned 
the government of Bengal, and by almost 
-very individual who has passed a judgment 
upon it. 

Two events now occurred, calculated to dis- 
pirit the English and give confidence to their 
enemies. Sir Eyro Coote, having improved 
in health, returned to Madras in tho Com- 
pany's armed Fliip lifsolulion, which bore also 
a large supply of money. Towards the close 
of (lie voyage, tho Jtttolufion was clinsed 
during two days and nights by a French ship 
of the line. The nnxiety of tho general kept 
him constantly on deck, where the excessive 
heat of tho day and tho heavy damps of the 
night, combined with the agitation consequent 
on the circumstances of tho voyage, gave to 
his enfeebled frame a shock from which nature 
w.a» unable to recover. Tho ship arrived in 
Fafcty at Madras, and two days .afterwards Sir 
Eyre Conte expired. 

The other event referred to was the .arrival 
of II, Btu.-y, to take the command of tho 
JV-r.rh troops in India, accompanied by rein- 
fnre. i!t»nt i lrom the He of France. Cenor.al 
Stuart h.-. 1 taken up a po.-Uiou to the south of i 
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Cuddalore : M. Bussy took his on a spot not 
far distant, and began to erect field works with 
great Bkill and rapidity. Here he was at- 
tacked by the English on the I3th of June, 
with success, part of the French works being 
carried, and several of their guns taken. On 
the day on which this conflict took place, the 
fleet nnder M. Suffrein made its appearance, 
and a few days afterwards, having received on 
board twelve hundred men from the force 
under M. Bussy, an action with the English 
fleet took place. The fight was maintained 
with much spirit, and closed at night in the 
accustomed manner ; both parties being se- 
verely crippled, while neither had gained any 
decided advantage. On the following day Sir 
Edward Hughes sought to renew the battle, 
hut in vain, and being unable, from the state 
of his ships and the want of water, to remain 
where he was, he reluctantly bore away for 
the Madras roads. M. Suffrein now returned 
tho twelve hundred men who had been fur- 
nished by M. Bussy, and landed from the fleet 
two thousand four hundred more. Thus 
strengthened, the French general, on the 25th 
of June, made a vigorous sortie with his best 
troops. The attack on the English trenches 
was pushed with vigour, but not a single point 
was forced, and the French sustained a heavy 
loss. 

A brief retrospect of tho progress of the 
war on tho western side of India, during 
I tho year 1783, will now be expedient. On 
tho news of the advance of Tippoo Sultan, 
the government of Bombay had despatched 
General Mathews with a force for the relief of 
Colonel Humberstone, at Paniani. Tippoo 
Sultan had withdrawn before his arrival, and 
several places of some importance fell, almost 
without resistance, into the hands of tho 
English. On becoming acquainted with the 
j death of Hyder Ali, the government of Bom- 
bay sent positive orders to General Mathews 
to discontinue all operations on the coast, and 
make au immediate push for Bednore. Ac- 
cording to almost invariable practice, the 
general and the government under which ho 
acted took different views. He protested 
against tho orders which ho had received, but 
proceeded to oxccuto them with promptness, 
almost amounting to precipitation. Bednore 
surrendered on terms ; Mnngalore, and somo 
other plnees, also yielded on capitulation ; hot 
a few it was necessary to carry by tho sword. 
Among the latter was Anantporo, where tho 
English assailants were accused of having 
noted with great barbarity. A large part of 
tho enormities ascribed to them wore abso- 
lutely false ; u portion, which seems, unhap- 
pily; to ho true, is ascribable to a conflict of 
authorities, arising out of tho unsettled cir- 
cumstances of tho times, which led tlio 
English to believe that they were subjected 
to treachery. 

Bednore was retained by the English about 
three tnonths. Tippoo Sultan returned from 
tho Carnatic with a forco which General 
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Mathews was in no condition to resist ; and 
on the 3rd of May the English garrison 
marched out of llcdnoro, on conditions dic- 
tated lif the conqueror. These conditions 
Tippoo Sultan found a pretext for violating, 
and having charged tho English oflicers with 
enriching themselves by tho plunder of tho 
public treasury, ho marched them off in irons 
to distant places. 

The next effort of Tippoo Sultan was di- 
rected to tho reduction of Mangalore. It was 
ably defended by Colonel Campbell, nml after 
sustaining a protracted siege, was unexpectedly 
relieved from a pai t of tin) besieging force by j 
the arrival of news of the conclusion of peaeu 
between England and France. It is said 
that the communication of this intelligence 
was deferred for ten days, during which the 
siege was hotly pressed. Tippoo Sultan was 
bewildered by the loss of his European friends, 
and not knowing what to do, consented to an 
armistice extending to Mangalore, Onore, and 
the British forts in Malabar. 

On the eastern side of India, tbc intelli- 
gence of peace in Europe arrived immediately 
after the unsuccessful sally made by M. Bossy 
on the English. But peace between tlio con- 
flicting authorities at Madras there was none. 
General Stuart, always anxious to possess the 
extensive powers enjoyed by bis predecessor, 
lind requested that p. corps under Colonel Ful- 
lartou should be placed tinder bis orders, 
Tho application was complied with reluc- 
tantly, and tho general was enjoined not to 
use the discretionary [lower with which ho was 
invested, except in case of urgent necessity. 
Such a case, he alleged, occurred, and he in- 
structed Colonol Fullarton to move towards 
him. Tho government at the snmo timo 
issued orders directing Colonel Fullarton to 
move in a different direction. Embarrassed 
by there contradictory instructions — ono set 
emanating from the civil authority, which lie 
was at nil times hound to oboy ; another from 
the chief military authority, who had a right 
to command him in case of cmorgoncy — 
Colonel Fullarton had only to niako ohoico 
of whom ho should disobey. lie ohoso to 
violate tho instructions of his government; 
and probably bo did well, acting on tho pre- 
sumption that Goneral Stuart would not 
require his services if they wero not necessary. 
But tho conduct of Gonornl Stuart, on this 
and various other occasions, had given great 
ofl'enco at the presidency, and ho was sum- 
moned to repair thither to explain or justify 
his disobedience. He manifested no moro 
alacrity in obeying this than former orders 
from tho samo authority, but at last proceeded 
to Madras, where tiro various points of dis- 
pute wero fiercely discussed. Finally, tho 
governor proposed tho dismissal of tho geuoral, 
and the other membors of commiltoo con- 
curred. The denounced ofiicor, howovor, 
avowed his determination to retain tho com- 
mand of tho king’s troops, notwithstanding 
.the decision of the government ; and bir John 


Burgoyne, tho second officer in rank, dcclarod 
(hat ho should obey, tho orders of Gonornl 
Stuart. The disputo was cut short liy tho 
government arresting Gunernl Stuart, mid do- 
taming him as a prisoner till an opportunity 
oflerod for ids proceeding to England. It is 
romarkaldo tlult the olllcor against whom tho 
government of Madras foil necessitated to 
adopt a incasuro so severe, should have boon 
tho samo who, some years before, had executed 
tho revolutionary orders of tho majority in 
council, by arresting tho thou governor of 

Madras, Lord Bigot. 

fly tho terms of tho nrmiatioo concluded 
with Tippoo Sultan, on tho westorn nido of 
India, nrratigemonts wero tnado for tho period- 
ical supply of Mangalore with provisions. 
Tlioso arrangomonts wore rendered ineffective 
by tho most scandalous ovnsions on tlio part 
of tlio besiogers, who continued moroover to 
carry on their works without rospoot to tlio 
engagements subsisting betwoen thorn and tho 
besieged. Bcliof was anxiously oxpeoted in 
Mnngnlnrc from Bombay ; hut from somo, 
causes which it is diflioult satisfactorily to' 
explain, nothing effective was done. This 
supinonciH has been ascribed to respoot for' 
an article in llm preliminaries holwoon England 
ami Franco, in which it was stipulated tlmt 
four months should ho allowed to tho belli- 
gerent [lowers of llindostnn to ncccdo to tho 
pacification. Tlio govemmont of Madras gavo 
notice of this article to Tippoo Sultan’s political 
agent, nml thought fit to dalo tho cominonoo- 
incut of tlio period of four months from tho 
2nd of August. A singular lihorallty was 
displayed in fixing this dnto, ns Tippoo Siiltnn 
had acknowledged being acquainted with tlio 
penco twenty-four days boforo tho 2nd of 
August, nml it was believed that his know- 
ledge might havo been datod ten days earlier 
without inflicting on him any wrong. But it 
is of littlo importance to nrguo wlion tlio four 
months allowed to tho Indinn bolligoronts for 
consideration ought, in reason, to have com- 
menced, for Tinpoo Sultan did not at any timo 
nhstain from liostilo proceedings — ho disre- 
garded alike tlio gcnornl stipulation contained 
in tlio preliminaries botwuen England ami 
Franco, nml tho special convention concluded 
with himsnlf, Jt wan absurd to suppose that 
ono party should bo hound by conditions which 
tho other set at naught — that tho English woro 
to abstain from moans of dofuiico ns woll as of 
offonco during four months, while Tippoo 
Sultan was at liberty to propnro, unohookod, 
measures for their destruction ; but into this 
absurdity tho British authorities on tlio west- 
ern sido of India foil, Evon wlion tho sacred 
four months oxpired, thoy woro not proparod 
oflcctuftlly to roliovo Mnngnloro. On tho day 
winch, according to tlioir own viow, found 
them at liberty to act vigorously, thoy woro 
unprovided with tho moans of succouring tho 
[ilaco. On tlio 1st of Dcoombor a squadron 
was off Mnngnloro, but thoy woro dostituto of 
wntor, and all but ono ship departed on that. 
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day ; tlml solitary one, on board of which wan 
Brigadier-general Mnclcod, following on the 
2nd. Romo inadequate supplies were sub- 
sequently thrown in, hut they nmionr to liavo 
passed under the provisions of the armistice 
•with Tippoo Rultnn, which lie was overy iiour 
breaking. At length tho distress of the 
garrison l)ccame extreme. Tho salt meat was 
uneatable, tho biscuit swarmed with vonnin, 
and sea scurvy, tho cotiscqucuco of this loath- 
some and unwholesome food, raged throughout 
tho garrison. Tho sepoys had neither salt nor 
conuimcnt of any kind ; blindness, alleged to 
proceed from tho consumption of rice without 
any antiseptic addition, seized vast numbers. 
Two-thirds of tho garrison were in hospital, 
and it was not unusual for the men to drop 
down on parado in the vain endeavour to 
shoulder arms: On the 23rd of January it 
seemed impossible longer to protract thin state 
of suffering with any adequate advantage. 
Negotiation was opened : on the 2(!th, articles 
of capitulation wero ngreed upon, hut not 
signed till tho 30th. In tho interval, Colonel 
Gordon arrived with two ships containing a 
month’s provision*. Had thc*o arrived earlier, 
tho siege might have been prolonged ; hut now 
tiio articles wero agreed upon, though not 
signed, nud Colonel Campbell would not re- 
cede from that to which bis faith was pledged. 
The garrison wero permitted to march to Tel- 
lichcrry with arms, accoutrements, and tho 
honours of war. Tho gallant officer, who, after 
nobly defending for many months n place of no 
great strength against a vast nmiy, had, on 
its surrender, obtained for himself nnd his men 
terms rarely granted, did not long survivo tho 
fatigues and anxiety to which ho had licen 
subjected : ho died on tho 23rd of March in 
<o same year. 

About tho middlo of October, Colonel Ful- 

ion, who, after his march in tho direction 
of General Stuart’s army, had returned to tho 
southward, received intelligence of thoinsolcut 
violation of tho convention of Mangalore, ami 
ho in conscquonco moved on to Pali gout, with 
a view to offoct a junction with a forco com- 
manded by General Maclcod. Paligaut sus- 
tained a short nnd vigorous siege, but foil 
suddenly and unexpectedly. Captain Maitland, 
being on duty in the trendies, took advantage 
of a heavy fall of rain to drive the enemy from 
tho covered way, which was not palisaded j nnd 
pursuing the fugitives through tho first and 
second gateway, tho garrison wore struck with 
panic and immediately surrendered. 

The anticipated co-operation of General 
Madeod in tho relief of Mangalore it was 
found could not be obtained. Tellielierry, 
which was relied upon for provisions and 
’ stores, could afford neither ; tho troops under 
General Maeleod could not be furnished with 
field equipage in less than two months, and 
the state of tho country presented insur- 
mountable difficulties in the way of a rapid 
advance. Colonel Fullerton hnd therefore to 
determine on a new courso,*and with a view 
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to tho ultimate expediency of advancing on 
Heringnpatam, where it was understood disaf- 
fection prevailed, lie proceeded to the capital 
of Coimbatore. If ere hi* prngre** was arrested 
by instructions from commissioners proceeding 
to tiio court of Tippoo Rnlian to negotiate. 
These instructions required the colonel not 
only to suspend his operations, hut to abandon 
all bis conquests, nnd to retire within tiio 
limits posise.eyd by the- English on tiio 2Ctli of 
tiio preceding July. Hindi instruction* were, 
to say tiio leant, prematurely given— they 
wero founded on an assumption "that tbo 
cessation of arms appeared to have been dis- 
turbed in partial instances by accidental cir- 
cumstances, nnd without any authority from 
government on cither side, 1 ' when it was 
notorious that it had been systematically vio- 
lated by Tippoo RtiHnn himself. It i* incon- 
sistent with tiio ordinary duty of a soldier to 
inquire whether ho will obey lawful orders or 
not, and to exercise n discretion which i* not 
entrusted to him. Colonel Fullarton departed 
so far from general rule an to determine, while 
yielding obedience to that part of his recent 
instructions which required him to suspend 
further operations, to abstain from carrying 
into effect tho remainder, nnd lie expre s «cil 
his intention to retain nil his conquests till tho 
receipt of further orders. In extenuation of 
tliis irregularity, it is to be urged that ho 
knew tiio orders which had been conveyed to 
him to have originated either in a gTo*3 igno- 
rance of facts or in gross weakness. 

Tho commissioners entered on their duties, 
nnd there was apparently not much difference 
in tiio views of tiio opposite negotiators. Mu- 
tual restitution was to lie tho basis of peace, but 
tbo order in which tiio restitutions wero to 
take plnco gave riso to much discussion, Tho 
English proposed that all places captured by 
either parly to tho eastward of the Ghauts 
should in the first instance bo restored ; that 
tho release of nil tiio English prisoners should 
tlion follow ; and, finally, on tho English 
being satisfied thnt this condition hnd been 
faithfully executed, that exchanges of nil places 
captured on tho western coast should he made. 
MangaloTO hnd not yet fallen, nnd tho agents 
of Tippoo Sultan demanded that its surrender 
Blionld preoode tho release of the English 
prisoners, pledging their faith for tho due ful- 
filment of tho latter provision. Tho first com- 
missioner, Mr. Sndlcir, was ready to assent to 
this arrangement ; tho second, Mr. Staunton, 
lind no such confidence in tbo good faith of 
Tippoo Sultan, and bo refused to comply. In 
this situation, tiio question could only ho 
decided by a reference to government, and its 
decision was most proporly given in favour of 
tho opinion of Mr. Staunton. At the same 
time, a third member, Mr. Huddleston, was 
added to tbe commission. In this instance 
tbo government acted wisely; they subse- 
quently acted weakly. They resolved to en- 
force the orders of the commissioners for 
Colouel Fullarton to abandon his conquests, 
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r.nd rrlim within tho limit' prescribed by 
hi? pw-vinu' in*!mction«. Colonel Fullarton 
ob-ycd. On hi' march hn met the celebrated 
mL-ionary, Swart:, who had 1*>rn requ'-'Lil 
to n'“i>t tho commi'.-'ionrrfi in the capacity of 
nn interpn ter, nml wan on hit way for the 
purpose of murine on this duty, liven thi' 
single-minded and peaceful man could not 
Jvfmin fn’:n expressing hi« n--tom«hm**nt nt 
the order* piven to Colonel Fullarton. “ And 
i* the peace nt certain," said he, “that yon 
quit all 1 h fere the negotiation is ended 1 
The po'.:i".-5on of these rich countries would 
have hepl Tippoo in awe, and inclined him to 
rea* inahle term*, lint yon quit the reins, and 
liow will vou manage the heart { ” The colonel 
could only answer, “I cannot help it.” It 
yet remained for the government to hear wit- 
ness against its own folly, credulity, nnd pro- 
cipitancy, and this wan done. Colonrl Fill- 
larlon had not entirely fulfilled his former 
orders, when he received counter-orders, re- 
quiring him to retain pomes ■-ion of all that 
had not previously been given up, until ho 
received further instruction'. 

The commissioners had hitherto treated only 
with Tippoo Sultan's servants nt r. distance 
from their master. In their progress toward' j 
the camp of tin? Mysnrrnn chief, they werej 
subjected to even - inconvenience and indignity 1 
which could be devised. They were conducted 
by routes almost inij>a«<-ahle, and several of 
their camel' perished. Their journey w.\« rn 
ngulnted a' to keep pace with the progress of 
famine at Mangalore, and when only twenty 
tidies distant from that place, they were met 
by a letter from the Sultan, informing them 
that, at the eanie-t de-ire of Colonel Camp- 
bell, he had agreed to take charge of the fort. 
Arrived in the camp of the insolent Maho- 
metan, the tent of each of the commissioners 
was graced liy the erection of n gibbet in its 
front. Their communications with their coun- 
trymen in the ships lying in the roads were 
placed under restraint ; nml the commissioners 
learned that several British prisoners, Inclu- 
ding General Mathews, had been murdered 
by tlio tyrant into whoso power they had 
fallen. It was not unnatural that they should 
bccomo apprehensive that the gibbets were 
erected with intentions beyond that of rncro 
insult. 

. It would bo both tedious and useless to pur- 
sue tlio course of the negotiation through all 
its tortuous windings. It may suflico to say 
that, as the arrogance and insolence of Tippoo 
Sultan had been encouraged by tho timid sub- 
mission of tho Madras government, ro tho 
indications of a bolder policy led to different 
results. On the lltli of May the long pend- 
ing treaty was signed. It was based on tlio 
principle of a restitution of conquests, but no 
compensation was obtained for the atrocious 


I treatment of the English pri'onere l>y Tippoo 
[ Sultan. Ilyder Ali had treated them with a 
j cruelty which manifested nn utter disregard 
to the preservation of their lives ; Tippoo Sul- 
tan did not hesitate to employ direct means to 
deprive them of existence. Captain Itumley, 
who led the charge against Tippoo's guns 
on the fatal day of Colonel Baillie’s defeat; 
Lieutenant Fraser, one of that officer's staff; 
Lieutenant Sampson, a gallant officer, whoso 
name is yet remembered among the Mnhrat- 
tas ; General Mathews, and many of tho 
officers taken at Bcdnoro, nil perished in cap- 
tivity, and not from natural causes. But tho 
Brit Mi government were too eager for ponco 
to inquire rigidly into sucli matters, and too 
weak to protract hostilities in tho liopo of 
avenging them. 

Between the governor-general and Lord 
Macartney there had never been much cor- 
diality of feeling, nnd the difficulties in which 
the government of Madras was placed tended 
to multiply the points of difference. Tho 
governor-general had a plan for surrendering 
to the tiitatn tlio northern circars, in con- 
sideration of a body of cavalry to ho furnished 
by that prince. This was opposed by Lord 
Macartney, and was never carried into effect. 
I/ord Macartney had, with much difficulty, 
obtained from the nabob of Arcot nn assign- 
ment of the revenues of tho Carnatic for the 
support of tlio war. This was disapproved by 
the government of Bengal, and the assignment 
ordered to be rescinded. Beforo these ordcra 
were received nt Madras, orders of n contrary 
character arrived from tho Court of Directors. 
Tiiegovermnentof Bengal, however, stubbornly 
refused to yield, nnd Lord Macartney was 
equally immovable. The treaty with Tippoo 
Sultan afforded other grounds of difference. 
It was disapproved by tho government of Ben- 
gal, among other reasons, because it did not 
include tho nabob of Arcot ; and a new ratifi- 
cation, declaring it to extend to that personage, 
was directed to tako place. Lord Mncartney 
again resisted ; and had the governor-general 
possessed confidence in the stability of his own 
authority, some violent measures might liavo 
resulted from tlieso disputes. But Hastings 
was now tottering in his scat — heavy charges 
were in circulation ngainst him in England, 
nnd ho had despatched nn agent thither for 
the dcfenco of IttB character and interests. Tho 
influence of Lord Marcartney at homo appeared 
to bo rising as that of Hastings was declining ; 
ho continued to exercise his authority without 
impediment, until, in consequence chiefly of 
tho revocation of tho orders of tho Court of 
Directors relating to tho assignment from 
Mahomet Ali, lie voluntarily relinquished it, 
nnd was ultimately appointed to succeed to 
tho office of governor-general. 
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It is now necessary to return to tho affnin< of 
Bengal, for the purpose, of ml vet ting to notin' 
important nets of Hastings's government not 
hitherto noticed. 

During the war waged with Mcer Conr.im 
ami the vizier of Oude, the English had re* 
coired some support from the ltajali of Benares, 
named IJulwuut Singh, His conduct had Iktii 
sometimes regarded with suspicion ; liut, on tin* 
whole, it lmd afforded so much satisfaction, 
that it was deemed right to secure liin peaceful 
possession of the country which lie adminis- 
tered hy a special provision in the treaty con- 
cluded witli the vizier. On the death of Bui- 
wunt Singh, tlio British government again 
interfered to procure a continuance of the* 
zemindary to his son, Chcyt Singh ; and this 
object was etfcctcd, tho young rnjaii being sub- 
jected to tlio charge of a considerable present 
to tlio vizior, ami a small increase of Ids annual 
tribute. On these conditions, tlio vizier granted 
aunnuds confirming Chcyt tiingh in the rig! its 
exercised hy liis father. Subsequently, by 
virtue of a treaty concluded between tho East- 
India Company and Axoif-al-Dowlah, tlio ter- 
ritories administered by Chcyt Singh passed 
into the hands of the former authority. New 
sunnudR wore granted to Chcyt Singh by tlio 
British government, confirming him in tlio 
exercise of tho powers and rights which he had 
.1 - jously held under the souhalidar of Oude, 

bjcct to tho payment of tho samo amount of 
•utc, and to nn additional sum of about 
ninety thousand rupees levied under tho title 
of nuzzerana. 

When tho war with Franco rendered it ne- 
cessary for tho Company’s government to make 
additional preparations for defence, it was de- 
termined to call upon Chey t Singli to contribute 
to the object, and ho was required to consent 
to tho establishment of three battalions of 
sepoys, to bo raised and maintained at his ex- 
pense. Tho rajah did not object, and liis 
vakeel at Calcutta proposed that tho amount 
of the annual charge should be fixed at three 
lacs of rupees. This was deemed insufficient 
by the British authorities, who determined 
that tho sum of five lacs was not excessive, 
and required that it should be paid without 
delay. The rajah, in conformity with the 
usual pmctice of Oriental debtors, endeavoured 
to procrastinate, and the English resident was 
directed to assume a threatening tone ; but, 
ultimately, that sum was paid as the first 
year’s subsidy. 

The second year brought a fresh demand 
from theBritish government, and fresh evasions 
on the part of the rajah. After many attempts 


tu t-luile jiavment altogether, he furnished part 
of the required sum, hut declared himself un- 
able to complete it. His inability was not re- 
moved until two battalions bad b<*erj put in 
motion against him. Hethcn paid the balance 
of th*- subsidy, as well ns the military exp-ns :s 
incurred by liis reristnne-. The proceedings 
of tho third year differed little from those of 
the pi-cond. After the ordinary delays, a mili- 
tary force was ordered to advance, hut the 
timely dubini»-inn of thn rajah rendered their 
presence unnecessary. In addition to the sub- 
sidy, the British government now demanded 
from Chcyt Singh the assistance of a body of 
cavalry, to In- continued during the war. Tho" 
rajah did not comply, and frf.sh cao*e of irri- 
tation was thus created. Shortly afterwards 
tho time nrrivtd for demanding the fourth 
year’s subsidy. It was reported and believed, 
that the rajah had inherited great wealth from 
his father, which he hail secured in two strong 
fortresses, and to which lie continued to make 
yearly additions. To these accumulations the 
eye of the governor-general was directed for a 
twofold purpose. Ho deemed the conduct of 
tho rajah contumacions and disaffected, and on 
these grounds deserving nf punishment. The 
punishment of the rajah might conveniently ho 
combined with the relief of the necessities of 
tho British government hy the infliction of a 
largo pecuniary fine ; and this plan lie resolved 
to ndopt. Having secured the consent of his 
coadjutors, he departed on a journey to Be- 
nares. At Buxar lie was met by Cheyt Singh, 
with a largo fleet of boats. Several interviews 
took placo between the governor-general and 
the rajah, at one of which the latter placed his 
turban on Hastings’s lap. The governor- 
general, however, continued to prosecute his 
journey to Benares, at which place lie arrived 
on the 14 th of August. Hero he declined per- 
sonal conference with the rajah, but despatched 
a letter to him, stating at length tho grounds 
of tho dissatisfaction of the British govern- 
ment, and requiring nn answer. The answer, 
as must have been expected, was unsatisfactory, 
and Hastings chose to regard it as offensive. 
His next measure was a strong one. He 
ordered the British resident, Mr. Markham, 
to proceed to tho house of the rajah, and put 
him under arrest. The resident executed the 
order without difficulty, tho rajah calmly sub- 
mitting. 

While the governor-general was preparing to ■ 
carry out the design to which the seizure of the 
rajah’s person was preliminary, he was in- 
formed that large bodies of armed men had ar- 
rived from Bamnnghur, and had proceeded to 
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the rajah's house. The guard placed over the 
rajah consisted of two companies of grenadier 
sepoys, who were stationed in an enclosed 
square which surrounded the rajah's apart- 
ments. By some extraordinary neglect, these 
troops had been sent without ammunition. 
To supply the want, ' another company of 
sepoys was subsequently despatched, but on 
their arrival they found their passage disputed 
by a multitude of armed men, who had sur- 
rounded the house and blockaded all the ave- 
nues. The British party were thus unable to 
advance to the succour of the troops in the 
square, who were attacked by the rajah’s men, 
and, being unprovided with the means of re- 
sistance, were speedily cut to pieces. In the 
confusion, the rajah left the house by a wicket 
which opened to the river, and by means of 
turbans tied together, descended the steep 
bank to a boat, which was waiting to convey 
him to the opposite shore. Those to whom he 
owed his escape followed him ; and the com- 
pany of British sepoys, who had arrived too 
late to aid their companions, took possession 
of the place where they had been slaughtered. 
The departure of Cheyt Singh’s men in the 
train of then; master delivered the governor- 
general and his attendants from apprehensions 
which it was by no means unreasonable to 
entertain. Had they proceeded to the gover- 
nor-general’s quarters, he and every English- 
man with him must have fallen an easy prey. 
This catastrophe was averted, and the escape 
is probably to be attributed to the irregularity 
and disorder which marked the entire proceed- 
ings ending in the rescue of the rajah. 

Hastings now found himself involved unex- 
pectedly in actual warfare. An attack was 
planned upon Ramnaghur, one of the principal 
strongholds of the rajah. This failed through 
the perversity of the commander of a detach- 
ment, who, by a premature and ill-judged 
movement, brought his party into a situation 
where, in the language of Hastings, they were 
“annihilated rather than defeated.” In the 
mean time, Hastings became alarmed for his 
own position, which there was reason to believe 
was intended to be attacked. The opinion of 
a council of officers coincided with that of the 
governor-general, that retreat was desirable, 
and the party in consequence moved to Chun- 
arghur. The rajah continued to solicit peace, 
but Hastings did not condescend even to 
answer his communications. 

At Chunarghur, however, he continued to 
be dreadfully distressed for money and provi- 
sions. Supplies and reinforcements at length 
arrived, and after some minor successes, it was 
resolved to attack the fortresses of Cheyt Singh. 
Pateeta was taken by Major Popham by storm ; 
and on the same day Major Crabb defeated a 
party who endeavoured to intercept his advance 
to the pass of Sackroot, on which an attempt 
was to be made simultaneously with the attack 
on Pateeta. ' 

Cheyt Singh had not expected that the Eng- 
lish would venture to attack him, and the 


concurrent success of Major Popham and Major 
Crabb filled him with alarm. He fied in the 
direction of Bidzeghur, where a principal part 
of his treasure was deposited, and thither he 
was pursued by Major Popham. In the mean 
time the governor-general retnmed to Benares, 
to make arrangements for the administration 
of the oountry, a duty which it was declared 
Cheyt Singh had forfeited the right to perform. 
The zemindary was bestowed on the son of a 
daughter of Bulwunt Singh. His age was 
nineteen, and it might have been presumed 
that he would have been held competent to 
exercise the duties of his office in person. But 
from some cause which does not appear, this 
did not meet the views of the governor-general/ 
and the actual management of the country was 
committed to the father of the new zemindar, 
under the title of Naib. Contemporary with 
these arrangements, the annual payment from 
the zemindar to the Company was considerably 
raised. 

Major Popham advanced towards Bidzeghur, 
and on his approach Gheyt Singh withdrew, 
taking with him as much wealth as he could 
secure. His wife and mother remained, and 
in their names the fortress wa3 defended with 
considerable resolution. A surrender was pro- 
posed, on condition of securing to the widow 
of Bulwunt Singh the possession of her pro- 
perty and the administration of a . specified 
pergunnah. The latter condition was obviously 
objectionable ; and as the ranee claimed all 
the property within the place, alleging that 
her son had carried away all that belonged to 
him, compliance with the former would have 
left the captors nothing but the barren posses- 
sion of the fortress. The conditions were 
accordingly refused, under the orders of the 
governor-general, and the place finally surren- 
dered on the single stipulation of personal 
protection to the prisoners. Some treasure, 
though far less than was expected, was found 
within the fortress ; but no part of it was des- 
tined to recruit the Company's exhausted 
treasury. It was seized and appropriated by 
the military as prize. Major Popham, it is 
said, was not disposed to approve of this act, 
but he was overawed by the clamour of his 
officers. This was a serious disappointment 
to Hastings. He had calculated on raising a 
large sum by way of fine on Cheyt Singh — the 
resistance offered on behalf of the zemindar 
had rendered it necessary to incur expense in 
military operations, and when a portion of 
treasure was secured, it was diverted to private 
benefit, the finances of government being bur- 
dened instead of relieved by the operations in 
Benares. Foiled in the principal object of his 
visit to Benares, the governor-general sought 
to obtain an advance from the officers by way 
of loan for the use of government ; but those 
who had so promptly seized the spoil ' were too 
careful to place any part of it in danger. 

The spirit which Hastings manffested to- 
wards Cheyt Singh was so intensely bitter as 
almost to force an inquiiy whether the public 
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of his respect for tho governor-general, winch 
w accepted. This, too, was applied to pub- 
lic purposes ; hut, at the same time, it afforded 
opportunity for the employment of a series of 
disguises and misrepresentations on the part 
of Hastings, for which, as tho money was 
employed properly, though obtained dishonour- 
ably, it is diflicult to find a motive, except in 
tho govcrnor-geucral’s unconquerable love of 
mystery. 

Hastings has been -accused of intending to 
appropriate it to himself, but tho evidence 
does not sustain tho charge. The gift of tho 
vizier, however, ho certainly destined to his 
personal benefit, and, in this instance, ho 
entered on the purposo which be had in viow 
in a manner far nioro direct than was usual 
with him. Ho did not advise the Court of 
Directors of the transaction until four months 
after it had taken place. A part of the sum 
only had then been paid, for tho vizier's 
treasury did not overflow with money. For 
the remainder, bills had been given, tho 
amount of which was eventually realized, 
though tardily, and with difficulty. Having 
stated the fact to the Court, and promised to 
render a faithful account, Hastings, without 
any preparation, or tho suggestion of any 
reasons in support of the request, coolly added. 
“ If you shall adjudge the deposit to me, I 
shall consider it the most honourable appro- 
bation and reward of my labours, and I wish 
to owe my fortune to your bounty.” The gift 
of a hundred thousand pounds has not often 
been asked with so little ceremony. The 
application was not complied with. 

Tho visit of the vizier to Hastings was, 
however, productive of more important results 
than the transfer of ten lacs of rupees from 
that prince to tho Company, or their governor- 
general. A new treaty was concluded between 
tho British government and the ruler of Oude, 
one main object of which was to relievo the 
latter from burdens avbich ho declared himself 
unable to bear. His stipulated payments to 
the Company had fallen greatly into nrrear ; 
the maintenance of the British troops in Oude 
was thrown upon the government to avhicli 
they belonged ; and though tho charge was 
regularly carried to tho account of the vizier, 
thero seemed little or no prospect of tho respec- 
tive entries ever being neutralized by a record 
of corresponding payments on the opposite 
page. Under these circumstances, tho con- 
tinuance of tho British force in Oudo to its 
existing extent was, not without reason, 
regarded by Hastings as dcsirablo for neither 
party ; tho British government making an 
outlay which it could ill afford ; the vizier 
adding to a debt, already large, which there 
was but little probability of being speedily 
reduced. It was therefore provided by the 
new treaty, that a portion of tho British force 
should be withdrawn. Other reasons were 
assigned by tho governor-general in justifica- 
tion of this part of the treaty. He alleged, 
and most probably with truth, that tho 
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distance at which tho troops wore placed from 
the government to which thoy wore responsible 
exempted tho officers from duo control, afiorded 
opportunity for unwarrantable emoluments, 
and diffused tho contagion of peculation and 
rapacity throughout tho army. Further, ho 
represented that tho number of British officers, 
civil nnd military, at tho court and in the 
service of the vizier, their vast influence and 
enormous .emoluments, wore not only injurious 
to tho revenuo nnd authority of the prince, 
hut exposed tho British nation and govern- 
ment to tho envy and resentment of the people 
of tho country, by excluding the vizier’s native 
servants and adherents from honours and 
rewnrds to which they might reasonably aspire. 
In proof of tho purity of his motives in con- 
senting to a reduction, Hastings appealed to 
the facts that lie was thereby diminishing the 
patronage of himself nnd his colleagues, nnd 
incurring tho resentment of those injuriously 
affected by tho arrangements, as well as of 
their long train of friends and connections. 

The* second article of the treaty, after 
reciting that great distress had arisen to the 
vizier from the military power and dominion 
assumed by tho jaghircdars, provided that the 
vizier should he at liberty to resume such 
jnghiros ns he might find necessary, with a 
reserve that, in all cases where the Company 
was guarantee, the amount of the net collec- 
tion should, on the resumption of the lands, bo 
paid in ready money to the dispossessed jag- 
hiredar, through the British resident. 

Tho third article related to Fyzoola Khan. 
This was the chief whoso protracted resistance 
had for some time deferred the final termina- 
tion of the Itohilla war. More fortunate than 
some of bis companions in arms, he obtained 
by treaty the grant of certain districts of con- 
siderable value, binding himself, in return, to 
retain in his service not more than five thou- 
sand troops, nnd in timo of war to assist the 
vizier with two or three thousand, according 
to his ability. To this treaty Fyzoola Khan 
was very anxious to obtain the guarantee of the 
British government, and he finally succeeded. 
On -the breaking out of the French war, the 
English sought assistance from Fyzoola Khan. 
Some was afforded, but not enough to meet 
their necessities or wishes, nnd the vizier was 
requested to dcinnnd from Fyzoola Khan the 
aid of five thousand horse. The answer of the 
chief was to the effect that his force consisted 
of only two thousand horse and three thousand 
foot ; that the former were at the service of 
the British government, and that part of them 
were actually so employed ; but that the three 
thousand font were wanted at home, and that 
without them the collections could not bo 
made. The governor-general thought fit to 
regard this answer as evasive, and, with the 
concurrence of his council, directed the British 
resident at Lucknow to demand three thousand 
horse from Fyzoola Khan. The demand was 
made and refused; but the refusal was softe. *-■ 
by .an offer to furnish two thousand^ '■* 
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one thousand foot ; an offer which tho instruc- 
tions. of the British negotiator did not pormit 
him to accept. The vizier, therefore, proposed 
the resumption of tho jaghire of Fyzoola 
Khan ; and tho third article of tho treaty of 
Chunarghur declared that tho chief had, by 
his breach of treaty, forfeited tho protection 
of the English ; a declaration followed by a 
provision permitting the vizier, "when time 
should suit,” to resume the jaghire, paying to 
tho chief its value as recognized by the treaty, 
after deducting tho charges of tho troops which 
he stood "engaged to furnish by treaty," 
tho amount of which was to bo paid to tho 
Company. 

In quitting this subject it is only necessary 
to state, that Eyzoola Khan wns not dispos- 
sessed of his dominions — that his military 
service wns ultimately commuted for a pecu- 
niary payment, on which occasion Hastings 
gave a true version of the treaty between tho 
vizior and his dependant, and represented tho 
great advantages of thus getting rid of "an 
article of a treaty, which was of Mich a tenor 
and so loosely worded, that tho vizier could 
never have derived any real advantage from 
it.” 

The fourth article of the now treaty with tho 
vizier Tclated to the withdrawal of the British 
resident from Furruckaliad, and requires no 
notico hero. All these articles were suggested 
by tho vizier, and conceded for 'his grati- 
fication. In return, • the govcrnor-genoral 
demanded nothing, but offered to tho vizier 
an abundance of good advice with respect to 
tho reduction of unnecessary expense, and 
the regular and orderly management of his 
finances, to which tho prince engaged to 
attend. 

The second article of tho treaty, that which 
t\relatcd to the general resumption of jaghires, 
' Jpvfts the most important in its consequences. 

"Among those affected by it were two females 
.. of high Tank — one the. mother of tho Teigning 
prince, the other his grandmother. These 
ladies wero endowed with jaghires for their 
maintenance, which were now doomed to con- 
fiscation ; thus leaving them dependant for 
their future support on tho good pleasure of 
the vizier, or on the power and inclination of 
the British government to compel him to per- 
form bis engagements. Tho begums knew tho 
character of their miserable relative too well 
to place any confidence in him, and tho recent 
conduct of the governor-general was not such 
.as could lend them to entertain much respect 
for English faith. 

In addition to tho jngliircB with which they 
were endowed, the begums possessed con- 
siderable treasure, Tho vizier had long coveted 
the possession of this ; and Hastings, feeling 
that nothing could bo moro convenient to tho 
finances of the British government than a 
transfer to tho vizier of wealth which would 
immediately undergo a second transfer to tho 
treasury of Bengal in liquidation of his debt, 
strenuously recommended the execution of tho 
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vizier's long-clierishcd wish. It is true that 
to the younger begum tho good faith of tho 
British government had beon pledged for tho 
protection of hor property. In consideration 
of sums amounting to moro tlrnn six hundred 
thousand pounds, advnnccd by hor to meet tho 
exigencies of hor son, the Company had 
solemnly guaranteed to her tho full and entire 
enjoyment of her estates, effects, and jaghires. 
Subsequently to this agreement, both ladies 
had occasion to Ecek tho protection of tho 
British government against their relation, and 
its interference was afforded in a manner 
which Ievinccd a just appreciation of the re- 
spective positions of nil tiro parties concerned. 
In favour of tho elder begum, who had no 
claim of right upon tho Company’s government, 
tho rosident at Oudo was directed simply to 
remonstrate. "With regard to tho younger 
bognm, whoso property that government had 
hound itself to defend, a higher tone wns 
assumed. The resident was directed to afford 
hor support in all tho rights slio possessed in 
virtue of the treaty concluded between her 
and her son, under tho gunrnnteo of tho Com- 
pany. Notwithstanding this treaty — notwith- 
standing tim subsequent formal recognition of 
its binding force, Hastings had, by an equally 
solemn instrument, consented to tho depriva- 
tion of tho begum of her jaghire, and to tho 
confiscation of her movable property. It wns 
necessary to find reasons for tho spoliation. 
Tho two following nro those assigned by 
Hastings and his friends First, that tho 
wealth of the younger begum belonged of right 
to tho reigning prince ; that it had either 
beert improperly alienated from him by his 
father nnd predecessor, or fraudulently appro- 
priated by nis mother, and that hor retention 
of it was at variance with the Mahometan law. 
Secondly, that both tho begums were actuated 
by feolings of hostility to tho British govern- 
ment ; that they had encouraged the rebellion 
of Choyt Singh, nnd had exoited disturbances 
in other places, Tho first of these roasons is 
not very formidable. If tho begum had really 
no right to the wealth which slio possessed, 
how came the British government to recognize 
tho existence of her right, and formally engngo 
to defend it 1 Tho objection, if valid, oamo too 
late. Tho governor-general and council were • 
precluded by their own acts from taking 
advantage of it. 

The second head of justification — the charge 
of hostility to tho English — rests on a vast 
mass of documentary testimony, tho analysis 
of which would fatigue without enlightening 
the reader. It must suffice to observe, that it 
consists of hearsay evidenoe of the loosest and 
most unsatisfactory character, scarcely merit- 
ing any sort of notice, and certainly far from 
sufficient to justify such a measure as tho 
plunder of two women of high rank of all that 
they possessed. An extraordinary offort was 
made to givo importance to this evidence by 
tho mode in whicli it was taken. It consisted 
of a vast number of affidavits, which were- 
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sworn before tlie chief justice of the Supreme regiment, he directed the march of four, with 
Court of Calcutta and the judge of the Sudder a field train ; but the resident was apprehen- 
Dewanny Adawlut, It will be recollected sive that the approach of so numerous a force 
that the two titles do not designate two per- would be disagreeable to the vizier, and on 
sons : Sir Elijah Impey, charged with the his suggestion its march was countermanded, 
administration of justice in two courts subsist- In the mean time Mr. Middleton applied liim- 
ing under two different authorities, found self to quicken the flickering energy of the 
time, notwithstanding, to exercise magisterial vizier, and at length obtained his authority to 
functions which do not appear to have devolved seize the kellah at Fyzabad, in which the 
upon him in virtue of hi3 commotion with younger begum resided. This was effected 
either. His stormy contests with the governor- without bloodshed by a regiment of British 
general lulled into the most soothing calm, he sepoys, supported by a portion of the vizier’s 
was now ready to lacquey the heels of the troops ; the force which had been collected for 
same governor-general, for no higher purpose the defence of the dwelling retiring, aud 
than that of hearing affidavits sworn at a place drawing up in front of another house belong- 
where this leviathan of judicial dignity could ing to the elder begum, to which the younger 
not, either as a King’s or Company’s judge, lady had previously withdrawn. The vizier 
pretend to any jurisdiction. The plan origi- thereupon issued an order, requiring all armed 
nated with the chief justice himself. Hastings men, except his own troops, to depart beyond 
was preparing a narrative to vindicate bis the precincts of the town, under pain of being 
own conduct in relation to Beuares and Oude. attacked. Some delay took place in yielding 
Tenderness for the reputation of the governor- obedience to the order ; but the two principal 
general induced the learned judge to suggest, eunuchs attached to the establishment of the 
with more zeal than politeness, that the people younger begum surrendering themselves, the 
of England would not believe Hastings on his town was soon evacuated by their armed fol- 
own word, and that it would be advisable to lowers. After an interval' of a few da 3 ’s, an 
support his statement by affidavits. The arrangement was made, the begum undertaking 
governor-general thereupon inquired whether to surrender all the treasure which had belonged 
Sir Elijah Impey would receive the necessary to the former vizier. 

affidavits, and the ever-ready judge promptly The process of surrender commenced, but 
complied. The resident and his assistant proceeded with a tardiness proportioned to the 
appear generally to have procured the deposi- repugnance with which it was undertaken, 
tions, the chief justice swore the party offering To quicken its progress, the two confidential 
them, and thus was this remarkable body of advisers of'.the begum were put in irons and 
evidence collected. restrained from food. To relieve themselves. 

The execution of the design which Hastings these persons entered into an engagement for 
had thus prepared to justify was, however, the payment of a large sum ; but, in fulfilling 
more tardy than he had either wished or its terms, the usual proportion of oriental 
expected. From timidity, or some other cause, delay and evasion was not wanting. After" 
the vizier was slow in carrying out the views various attempts to extort payment by appeals 
which he appeared to entertain in common to the fears of the prisoners, they were removed 
with the governor-general. On tbe part of to Lucknow. The following letter was ad- 
tlie begums there was neither timidity nor dressed to the officer of the guard there by 
vacillation. They remonstrated against the Mr. Johnson, the acting resident: — “The 
impending alienation of their property. They Nabob having determined to inflict corporal 
prepared to follow up remonstrance by resist- punishment upon the prisoners under your 
ance ; and so formidable did their preparations guard, this is to desire that his officers, when 
appear to the British resideut, that he re- they shall come, may have free access to 
quested a regiment of sepoys to support the the prisoners, and be permitted to do with 
vizier's officers. It is here necessary to observe, them as they shall see proper; only taking 
that Mr. Bristow, who bad been reluctantly care that they leave them always under your 
re-appointed to the office of resident at Oude, charge." It is not clear whether the infliction 
in consequence of the compact with Francis, of direct torture was actually intended, or 
had been again removed, and bis place supplied whether this letter was only a new expedient 
by Hastings’s attached follower, Mr. Middle- to work upon tbefear of themiserableprisoners, 
ton. This was in open disregard of the orders in the expectation of drawing forth a little more 
of the Court of Directors ; but such acts on money. There is no proof that the order was 
the part of the governor-general had become ever acted upon, and as tbe prisoners do not 
so frequent, that they scarcely call for notice, appear to have complained of any severities 
except where it is necessary to enable tbe exceeding those that they bad previously suf- 
reader properly to understand the events pre- fered, the presumption is, that imprisonment, 
seated to him. fetters, and deprivation of food, constituted 

The governor-general, resolved that the tbe sum of their sufferings. Still it is lament- 
designs of the vizier should not miscarry for able to find tbe name of a servant of the British 
want of a sufficient force, preposed to answer government attached to a letter avowedly 
the call of Mr. Middleton with an exlraordi- ■ sanctioning the use of torture as the means of 
nary degree of liberality. Instead of one ! extorting money. Nor can it even be denied 
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his own services to proceed to Lucknow, and, 
though opposed in cornic'd, he succeeded in 
carrying lids point nlso. On the 17th of 
February ho departed on his journey, and, 
passing through Benares, lmd an opportunity 
of witnessing the wretched stalo of tho dis- 
tricts formerly administered by Clicyt Singh. 
The manager first appointed to act for the 
rajah had been dismissed, because he did not 
make his payments with punctuality. His 
successor, acting upon the principle that tho 
sum fixed for tho revenue must bo collected, 
had subjected tho inhabitants to terrible ex- 
actions, which, together with a long-continued 
drought, had reduced tho country to devasta- 
tion. At Lucknow, where he arrived on tho 
27tb March, the principal business of Hastings 
was to make arrangements for tho payment of 
the vizier's debt to the Company, hut ho also 
took tho opportunity of restoring to tho be- 
gums a portion of tho jnghircs of which they 
liad recently been violently deprived. This 
net is more difficult to bo accounted for than 
that by which tho ladies were despoiled. It 
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is Iruo that tho treatment of tho begums had 
been severely animadverted upon at home, but 
Hastings was not in tho habit of paying much 
attention to such circumstances ; and it is 
somowhnt romarkablo that, after denouncing 
tho princesses as the inveterate enemies of the 
British government, watching for opportunities 
of undermining it and anxiously desiring its 
destruction, ho now spoke of both ladies as 
being entirely in his interest, and expressed 
his belief that their influence with tho vizier 
would be exercised beneficially for the country 
which lie represented. Tho reader who has 
followed tho history of Hastings to this period 
will, however, lmvo become accustomed to 
llicso sudden chnnges, and have ceased to feol 
any surprise at them. On tho 27th of August 
Hastings quitted Lucknow, and on his way 
through Benares endeavoured to restore some 
degree of order, tho country being almost 
without a government. He arrived in Calcutta 
early in November, and in February following 
embarked for England. 
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INDIAN’ QUESTIONS BErORr. PARLIAMENT — MINISTERIAL CIIAXGES —INDIA DIED OP TnC 
COALITION MINISTRY — HR. I’ITT’rf MI.!,— AFFAIR OF TIIR NABOB OF AIICOT — IMPEACHMENT 


OF WARREN HASTING!!— HIS ACQUITTAL AND 

B\* an act of parliament passed in tho year 
1779, the powers of tho existing government 
of Bengal were continued for ouo year : by 
another act, passed in 17S0, they were 
renewed for ono year more. In 1781 an act 
was passed, by which the right of tho Company 
to their exclusive trade and to the territorial 
possessions of India was confirmed to them 
until tho expiration of three yearn’ notice, to 
he given by parliament after the 1st of March, 
1791, In the same session an act was passed 
to remedy tho abuses of the Supreme Court. 
This session also produced tho appointment of 
a select and n secret committee of tho House 
of Commons on Indian affairs, tho one pro- 
posed by the opposition, tho other by the 
minister. Each committco made numerous 
and voluminous reports. 

India, indeed, continued to occupy, in an 
unusual degree, the attention of parliament. 
In May, 1782, a resolution, condemnatory of 
the conduct of Hastings, was voted by the 
House of Commons, and tho Court of Direc- 
tors resolved to recall him. In tho general 
court Hastings was move fortunate, a con- 
siderable majority declaring against his recall. 

Other resolutions subsequently passed the 
House of Commons, affecting various persons, 
and among them the king’s chief justice, the 
Company’s chief judge of the SudderDewanny 
Adawlut, and tho governor-general’s taker of 
affidavits, Sir Elijali Impey. Tho House 
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addressod tho Crown, praying for his recall, 
and nn order to that effect was transmitted. 
Impeachment was threatened, but not carried 
into effect. 

A period was approaching when tho excite- 
ment previously existing on Indian affairs, 
great as it lmd been, was to bo increased. The 
ministry of Lord North had fallen early in the 
year 1782. The feeble and short-lived admi- 
nistrations of tho marquis of Rockingham 
and earl of Sliolburno followed in succession. 
Tho latter was destroyed by the force of tho 
united parties of Mr. Fox and Lord North, 
whoso triumph introduced a cabinet famous 
in the history of British party as the Coalition 
Ministry. Tho two sections of which this 
ministry was composed had been long engaged 
in determined hostility to each other. The 
habitual urbauity of Lord North had restrained 
him from indulging in the furious invective of 
his opponents, but tho violence of their lan- 
guage towards him had been unmensured: 
yet they were now his allies — a common desire 
to storm the seat of power having brought 
together men whose differences appeared irre- 
concilable. They had succeeded : the seals of 
office were theirs, but not the confidence of 
the Crown, nor the good-will of the people. 
By the king they were hated. Mr. Fox and 
his party he had long disliked, and his late 
favourite. Lord North, by his union with that 
party, had lost for ever the confidence of his 
N 2 
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(’<’). ipuny’t having called tome wit- jJamintr, 1781. Im moved for leave to bring in 

i!'”-'' »■> v-taMbU the cv*- which he un* a lull for the letter government and innnngo- 
iiittu* t> -l to mpp >rt, rvq«i~*."-l tl:nl th** liMnc j men! of tin: affairs of the Kn*l-Jndin Company, 
v.v.'l l In ’.ill,;/* him by adjourning !*> tin* iwxt > lt< leading provision w.v>, “that a board 
day. Tiii’- v.a> op; t • 'll- iv.nlly by Kir! ‘thntild lie instituted, to be appointed by his 
Kit r. william, who wa* nann'-l in th" bill a- tl>" ‘innjc ly, coti«i*!ing of one of the principal 
fir; < .iwmi* -««tier nf the rnpi-rior !> >ird. Tlie secretaries of state, the chancellor of the 
dulio of IVrtland, th" ruminal head of th" j Kxehcqticr f„r the time b"ing, and a certain 
r.dmini'iratien, followed, ni:d alirrted to an nttmher of the privy councillors,” to which 
ritra'uslioary rnntowr whi-h had been rlreu* , U-ard the despatches of the Company were to 
latrd j-relty fjesictally, in v-hieh. he i.-.id. lb" b** t obmitl" 1 for approval. The hill was 
note of the nie'V i-.\"tvd character in the ' brought in, pa • ed through the earlier stage?, 
hiredotn had hern ft*p"md. and the name of and thru, on a division, hot. Mr. Fox inline* 
a noldc lord, he hep sl, aba** d. Tii" dnl;<* of dinV-ly moved for leave to bring in a hill on 
Biehnw.d »p'-5;o more dhtinetly, and read the sain** ;nl.ject. hnt no preprcM was made 
freta a mhihtcrial newpsprr an article an* with it. Th" contest between the two parties 
pouncing the prevalence of a report, that his fontnl other mailer nf excitement, which kept. 
raa;r»ty had withdrawn Ids apptolntion front the HoU‘eof Commons in a perpctnal heal tdl 
the Kvt-lndia Kill, and hi* r-eifidetice from tlie'.Wth March, when parliament wasdh.'olvcd. 
there by r. hern jl was framed, in coa-'-quesce In the new parliament the halancoof parties 
of an interview with K\tl Temple, hnt treating was revrrred, and the minister had a powerful 
the tumour as a fal ri cation. Karl Temple tnajnrity. On the 2nd July he introduced an 
tin tvnji.'jt re e. and admitted that the kin;.; , India Kill, rr-cmbling in its principal pro* 
had honnureil hit!) with a conference, in which ’vision* that which had been lost in the pre* 
he had given certain advice. What that ceding I'-'ion. It was opjxw'd vehemently hy 
adtiee wa«, lie would not tlato; hut lie was the rnalilion party, hut na*’ed the Jloup.* o 
ready, he raid, to tell tie ir lord-hips what it Commons on the 25th July. It passed the 
was not— it was not friendly to the principle le'rda with far greater er.w, and ultimately 
and object of the India Kill. .\ft< r rsw 1 Ik came law. 

further di*r»* inn, a motion to pe-ttsine the- Kim tting the train of homy nfiairy, v.*u find 
furtiter hearing of rvMet.es till the followin'.; tho d-dit* of (he nabob of A rent occupying tho 
day w»* canii-d. On tiiat day the bti-inr-f .attcntimiof th* Court nf Directors, thegovero- 
wa« re-nmed. and on the* day after, the motion jim-nt Board of C<immi«-iencr.«, and thu lion so 
that •* the hill b~ r .rnrnitt"! *' was Ji». • by n .of Common*. By the act of 1784, an in* 
majority «>f r.ii;*tren. Thi* was tlm tc*«H of*quiry into thi» i object had been required, 
the interview *.f Karl Tempi" with the bin:;,; T5;e Court of Directors proceeded to carry 
r.ml of the ascertained fae*. tiiat his rnaje ly 1 into clTect this intention of tho net, and framed 
disapproved of the hill. .Many who had .a d"* patch. addressed to the governor and 
intrmtvd their proxies to mini •ter', withdrew 'council of Madras, requiring them to enter 
them, r.nd the prince of Wales, who two days 1 upon a full investigation. But the authority 
b* fore had voted with miliit!er< on tho qn>-'* I with which the court had to co-opornto took 
'hut of adjourntm nt,*>n thii «>rca»5oti ab'* tit"d *a different view. Tim newly constituted 
him*elf from the house. The fate of the ; Board of Commissioners, at tho head of which 
minirtry, as v./il a* the fate of tie* bill, was j was Mr. Jhtudas, declared that no such in- 
now sealed. They liad » till an i >\ crwhvlming j quiry as that proposed by tho Court of J)i*. 
majority in the Home of Common*; but, I rectors, was nece-saty, and, dividing tho 
encouraged by the decision of tho upper homo, ! alleged debts into three classes, thoy resolved 
tiie sovereign resolved t« di'mbs them. Tho that tho account of the whole should he mn(lo 
mode in which this was effect'll was i.ingulaily up with interest, ami that a portion of tho 
<;xprc**ivo of tho royal disapprobation. At revenues of tlte Carnatic should be annually 
twelve o'clock on the night of the 11th of set apart for tho liquidation. 
l)is;cmhcr, a tnes-enger delivered to tho two This was cither n lamentable error of jttdg- 
rrcrelariis of state an order from the king, ment or a culpable breach of duly. The claims 
“ that they should deliver up tho seals of their of tho alleged creditors nf the nabob of Arcot 
cilice*, and send them hy tho under score* were surrounded hy circumstances of tho 
tnric.*, Mr. Fraser and Mr. Xcpc.au, ns n highest degreo of suspicion. If ever there 
personal interview would -.lie disagreeable to were claims which called for minuto and 
iiiin." Tho seals, ns soon ns delivered, were searching inquiry, such were these. Tho 
given to Karl Temple, who hy letter announced course taken by the ministry upon this ques- 
ts the remaining members of the cabinet their tion tended to cast great discredit upon them, 
dismission from oflice. and to afford to tho opposition favourable 

A new ministry was forthwith formed, of ground of attack. On the 2Sth of February, 
which Mr. William Pitt, then only twenty- 17S5, Mr. Fox called the ntlcntion of tho 
three years of ago, hccrimo the head; hut he House of Commons to the subject, and moved 
found an intractable House of Commons, for tho papers connected with tho inquiry 
against whose opposition ho for several weeks The motion was lost, us wero'two . 
contended without ctfect. On tho 14 th of motions in tho Houso of Lords ; bo 
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ACQUITTAL 0E HASTINGS ' [a.d. 1795. 

• Burke having concluded his task, Pox rose In the prosecution of the charge relating to 
to state the course which the managers, on the receipt of presents, various questions arose 
behalf of the Commons, proposed to pursue, as to tho admissibility of evidence ; the mana- 
It was to treat each charge separately ; to gers continually claiming an exemption from 
open it, and then await the prisoner’s defence the ordinary rules of the courts, and the Peers 
before proceeding to another. The Lord invariably deciding that they were bound by 
Chancellor inquired whether this course would them. In this manner the session of 1769 
be agreeable to the counsel for the nccused ; was consumed ; and when half only of the 
they objected, as it must have been anticipated charge relating to tho receipt of presents had 
that they would. The Lords withdrew to con- been proceeded with, the consideration of the 
aider the point, and determined that tho entire remainder was postponed to a future session, 
case for the prosecution must be opened before Hastings complained of being subjected for so 
the prisoner was called on for his defence, great a length of time to the anxiety of remain- 
This decision was obviously just and reason- ing on trial. His complaint'was just, but it 
able. The mode of proceeding proposed by was couched in a tone of affected and over- 
the managers was contrary to the practice of strained humility, ludicrously contrasting with 
all courts of justice, and its adoption would the arrogant character of the man. The next 
have been an act of cruelty towards the prisoner, session was wasted in the same manner as the 
by subjecting him to the chance of being en- preceding. Parliament was then dissolved, 
tangled in snares and pitfalls from which and a question arose, whether the impeach- 
neither discretion nor innocence might be able ment did not abate by the dissolution. After 
to .preserve him. much delay, both houses determined that it 

The first charge opened against Hastings re- did not ; and, on the 23rd of May, 1791, pro- 
lated to his conduct towards Cheyt Singh, and ceediogs were renewed in Westminster Hall, 
the court was addressed on this subject by Another charge, imputing corruption in various 
Mr. Pox and Mr. Grey. In the examination of forms, was opened, and with this the managers 
witnesses which followed, a fresh difference intimated their intention of closing their case, 
arose between the managers and the counsel On the 2nd of Jnne Hastings read his defence, 
for the prisoner. A witness called by the and with this the proceedings of the session 
former having answered a question put by one closed. 

of them in the negative, was asked whether he Two succeeding sessions, those of 1792 and 
had not, on a former occasion, answered the 1793, were occupied by the speeches of counsel 
same question in the affirmative. Hastings's and the examination of witnesses in defence 
counsel objected, on the known principle that of Hastings. In that of 1794, the managers 
a party must not discredit his own witness, proceeded to reply to the case of the accused. 
The point was decided by the Lords against and to adduce evidence in disproval of it ; and 
the managers. their labours occupied all the time allotted by 

The second charge brought forward related the House of Lords to the trial during that 
to the begums of Oude. It was opened by session. In 1795, the long-protracted pro- 
TV ■ Adam, who was followed by Mr. Pelham, ceedings were at last brought to a close. On 
• Lcn days were spent in hearing evidence, the 23rd of April, in that year, Hastings was 
~r which Sheridan summed up in a speech acquitted on most of the articles of charge by 
■ r c. : 3r only to the opening Bpeech of Burke in large majorities, and on some unanimously. 

, its exciting effect. No further progress was Thus terminated this most extraordinary trial, 
made during this session. The trial had occu- after a duration of seven years, 
pied thirty-five days, and two charges, out of Of the four charges on which the Commons 
a list containing ten times that number, had proceeded, the first afforded no just or reason- 
been entered upon. Purtlier proceedings were able ground for impeachment. Cheyt Singh 
adjourned till the next session of parliament, was regarded by the accusers of Hastings as 
The illness of the king and other causes an independent prince, liable only to the pay- 
prevented the resumption of the trial until the ment of an annual tribute, which under no 
21st of April, when a charge of receiving pre- circumstances was to be increased. This was 
sents was opened by Mr. Burke. Having not his position. He was a disobedient 
occasion in his speech to refer to Nuncomar, dependent, and Hastings erred only in roedi- 
he used expressions of which Hastings com- taring the infliction of a punishment dispro- 
plained by petition to the House of Commons, portioned to the offence. This deserved blame, 
He said that “Hastings had murdered Nun- but it did not deserve impeachment. The 
comar by the hands of Sir Elijah Impey.” charge respecting the begums was far better 
The language was strong, and its use could be founded. Here the conduct of Hastings 
justified only by reference to the extraordinary merited something more than mere censure, 
latitude of exaggeration in which advocates The charge relating to presents would also 
are accustomed to indulge. In the House of have justly subjected him to punishment. 
Commons the matter was treated in a great could it have been proved ; but though there 
degree as a party question, and a motion sub- were many suspicious circumstances, there 
mitted by Mr. Pitt, declaring that the House was nothing amounting to legal evidence, 
had given Mr. Burke noauthority to impute ihe The same remark will apply to the fourth 
death of Nuncomar to Hastings, was carried, charge, implying various acts of a corrupt 
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Jin. JOHN MACl'HERSON. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

lord Cornwallis appointed governor-general — wap. with tippoo mji.tan— alternate 

SUCCESSES— LORD CORNWALL!!) TAKES THE COMMAND OE THE ARMV— ORMnED TO HirTIRE KP.OJf 
REEORE REIHXGAFATAtf— FURTHER HOSTILITIES— IHIlTCill AlIMYAPITAliflA SECOND TIME IIEFOEE 
SEItlNOAPATASI — TKEATY WITH TIPPOO — PERMANENT HETTLEMKNT OP DENGAL — JUDICIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS— LORD CORNWAI.UH HUCCEEDKD HY Rill JOHN PHORE— VIZIER AM Or OUDE 
DECLARED ILLEGITIMATE— DEPARTURE OP MR JOHN CHORE. 


"When Hastings resigned llio government of 
Bengal, tlio next member ol council was Mr. 
John Miicpliorson, formerly agent to liin na- 
bob of Areot, in which character ho had boon 
received some years before by the dnko of 
Grafton, then prime minister. Mr. Macplier- 
son, it will bo recollected, had at that timo 
given somo advice to the minister loo agreeable 
to bo refused. Tlio gratitude of tho nobleman 
induced liim to recommend the nabob's agent 
to the favour of the Court of Directors of tlio 
East-Tndia Company, and in conncquenco be 
was appointed a writer on the Mndrnaest.ablish- 
ment. By somo means not explained, the 
governor of Madras, Lord Bigot, obtained a 
copy of a memorial, believed to liavo been 
transmitted to tho nabob of Arcot by Mr. 
Mncplierson, recounting various services ren- 
dered to the prince in Iinglnnd. It being 
deemed improper that such a paper should be 
addressed to a native princo by a servant of 
the British government, an inquiry into llio 
alleged authorship took plncc. Mr. Macplier- 
son’s answer was evasive : the governor moved 
that ho should bo dismissed tho service, and 
tho motion was carried. 

At homo, Mr. Macphcrson's offence was re- 
dded with greater leniency, and a case was 
Emitted to the Company's standing counsel, 
j 'ring his opinion, whether ho could be 
stored by a mcro majority of tho Court of 
Directors only ; or wliotlicr, in conformity 
with the provisions of an existing act of parlia- 
ment with regard to dismissed servants, tho 
concurrence of tliroo-fourlhs of tho directors 
and tliree-fourths of the proprietors would bo 
necessary for his restoration. The opinion of 
the Company’s counsel was to tho effect that 
tlio dismissal was informal, but that, never- 
theless, Mr. Macphorson could not bo re- 
stored by tlio vote of a slmplo majority of 
the Court of Directors; and bo added, "it 
is worth whilo considering, if Mr. Macpher- 
son should be restored, whether ho is a 
■proper person to be continued in tlio Com- 
pany’s service. He had, in my opinion, too 
much connection with the nabob of Areot ; 
and when the Company’s interests and the 
nabob’s are nffeeted, as they will often hap- 
pen, they will greatly disturb a man of honour 
and integrity.” This opinion seems not to 
have been satisfactory, for, about a month 
after its delivery, another was obtained from 
the solicitor-general, afterwards Lord Lough- 
borough, determining that Mr. Mncplierson 


was still in the Company’s rervice, tho dis- 
tnisv.il having been irregular. Upon this 
opinion tho majority of tho Court of Directors 
resolved lonct, and tho government of Madras 
wan apprised that Mr. .Mncplicrion remained 
in the Company’s service with his proper 
standing; but it was added, "as his beha- 
viour war disrespectful to your board, and in 
other respects very reprehensible, wo direct 
that you give him a severo reprimand, and 
acquaint him that n like conduct will meet 
with a severer punishment.” 

The reprimand was never received, nor the 
danger of the severer punishment incurred. 
Mr. Macphcrson was declared still in the ser- 
vice ; but cither lio evinced no anxiety to on- 
joy the emoluments thus reopened to him, or 
ids maslent hesitated to complete tlio measure 
of their indulgcnco by sanctioning bis return 
to Ids presidency. Sir. Mncplierson remained 
| in England three years and a half, how en- 
gaged it is unnecessary to inquire. At the 
end of that period he was appointed a member 
of tho council, not of Mndras, to which presi- 
dency ho belonged, but of Bengal, to Bupply 
tho vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Mr. Barwcll. Tho appointment under tlio 
existing state of the law required the confirma- 
tion of the Crown. This was granted without 
objection, and the ngent of Mahomet Ali tbns 
becarao tho coadjutor, and eventually the suc- 
cessor, of Warren Hastings. 

At this time, when tile eyes of all political 
parlies wore intently fixed on India, such an 
appointment was not likely to pass without 
notice. The select committee of tho House of 
Commons instituted an inquiry into the facts, 
and honoured Mr. Macplicrson with an elabo- 
rate report of somo length, solely devoted to 
the illustration of his history. Mr. Mncpherson 
was young in tho Company’s service ; but this 
objection to his appointment was of compara- 
tively trifling importance. His provions.con- 
duct ought to have been regarded as an insu- 
perable obstacle to his admission into the 
service at all, and his selection, by the body 
against whoso rights and interests lie had con- 
spired for a seat in the supremo council with a 
chance of oventual succession to the office of 
governor-general, is one of those extraordinary 
facts which secret history alone can adequately 
explain. The chairman and deputy chairman 
of llio Company wore examined before the 
select committee, but with little advantage to 
tho object which the committee bad in view. 



I0l:l» MACAUTNEY IN ENRLANR 
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To Hating In the peculiar inolivrt 

which bail dictated the appointment, they were 
dumb. It is that when Mr. Mn*-pJienmn 
ti turned to England fr; on Matin - , ha nflbrdrd 
r-rift informnt:-'*n iv-perilng th- dr-tgiis of 
Eraur* which vat highly w-eft)!, nnd which 
led. in the inwrtSiti;; war, t« the early ami 
f.v v capture of Pondicherry. This 'vrrvW 
timlotil ’etjly merited reward ; hut if it could 
wot he avowed ns the ground of the appoint- 
ment, f in;e mode of acknowledgment lr- s open 
to r.i*pieie:i ought to have l«-rn found. Upon 
the r.ve, a- (rioted in the n Jiort of tile r-lefl 
i'">im:iil!ee, opinion*- eotild mrecly difTer. ‘1‘he 
appr-lntnirnt r.pj-earr-d utterly ind-fcn-iMe, and 
tin attempt v,v. made to defend it. 

Wl-ile the rr,eat;« by v.hich Mr. Mae-ph-r.-nn 
fnM raided hitn'elf to di*tinrtinn cannot lip ton 
\ erely condemned, it 5- jn>tly due to him (o 
Mate that hi' cv-rrhe of the chief power in 
India wav entitled t« lattrh praire. He applied 
liimM-lf vlgoroudy (« infone- nt-rc'-nty ic- 
firm*. and to re-tore the rj.-dit of the Com- 
pany V pot eminent. To him, in a gw at de- 
gree, Kjoj-gx the jmrit of introducing order 
and r»gul.nitv into the admins- tntinn «-f the 
fi*sancr> of India, which previondy received 
little ttii're ntt-ntinn than wav in cp-wry to 
provide f.->r the exigeiiciri of the pm.-ing hoar. 
Ilif character appears! to have l>"n that of an 
.aisle and ttn< *rupu1ou* isisart — -t<f on» caring 
little in atlin-e rcivice hi> talent a weio rxi-r- 
eift-i. m that they were duly rewarded, hist 
vise left hi* employers, whoever tln-v might 
1/e, no ground for complaint that the (nteic/ta 
intro- V-d to him had e offered either through 
incapacity er negligence. 

Idnrir.g the ndmini-tratinn of Mr. Mae- 
plici'f'-n, letd M.aeartney arriv'd M Calcutta 
liv>m Madras, the governin' :it of which j.tv- 
»idrney ho had iwnttv re-igtied. Ilia prin- 
cipal ohj« el in prvei e-iing l<i Bengal n.a*, to 
to endeavour, l>y pwmal repn •vnt.alion, to 
impie*a upon tho superior government a 
of tlm difficult!*'* in whicli that of Madras 
would he placed, in consequence of the orders' 
from England, directing the re’tor.ition of the 
aHgntmsnt granted l>y the jinhob of Arcot. 
While ill Calcutta, lie received a dcrpatch, 
announcing Ida appointment ns governor- 
gem rnl of Bengal. Tlie distinction was 
Haltering, as it had not been solicited ; it 
was the more flattering as Lord Macartney 
was unconnected with the political party then 
in power, and had not been supposed to possess 
any large (hare of their confidence. The 
honour was, however, declined, though, as 
may ho gathered from tho statement of his 
lordship's biographer, not without somo antici- 
pation of its fuluro enjoyment. Tho writer 
observes, “he had many and strong reasons 
for declining nt thin time to take upon him- 
self tho government of Bengal. Tho ill state 
of his health, broken down by tho fatigues and 
vexations which ho had undergone in his Into 
government, required a speedy removal to 
his native climate. Tho general situation of 
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• affairs in India likewise pointed out to him 
the propriety, and indeed the lircsv.rity. of 
j submitting to his majety’s inink-tcr* certain 
regulations which he considered indispcmablo 
for the lalvatton of this part of tho empire, 
and of laying l '"fore them thorn conditions on 
which only he felt himself able to fulfil the 
purpo-cs of his appointment with advantage to 
the public nnd reputation to himself. Other 
circumstances, which applied peculiarly to him- 
►elf. rendered every precaution on Ids part, 
if n«>t neee'-uiry, nt least expedient." Tlicso 
eimim«tances appear to have been his dislike 
or distrust of tho awociatos with whom, if ho 
had accepted the office of governor-general, he 
would have Iv-rn obliged to net ; and, under 
the inniiciico of all the«c motives, Lord Ma- 
j cartney determined to leave Mr. Mnephoneon 
in continued pnt->*-.?ion of the seat of power. 

[ On Ids lord-hip's arrival in England, ho entered 
‘into immediate communication with tho chair- 
man ami deputy-chairman of the Rint-lndia 
Company, with tlie view, as it would appear, 
of preparing the way for his appointment to 
j the of!ic<« of governor-general, under conditions 
which would remove hi" previous objections to 
«cvpling it. Lord Macartney alleged that 
tlm nec-iary ml .ordinal ion of dm military to 
the rivil authority* was not sufficiently pro- 
vided for ; he represented that great abuses 
I till exMed in thecivilu-rviec, nnd complained 
c-pecially of dm power por-vr-ed by tho ma- 
jority of rouncil of tiiwnrting the deigns of 
the governor-general. To the parties then ox- 
crcsring the highest civil nnd military authority* 
tn Lcngal In* had personal objections, which 
ho thought rendered it inexpedient Uiat they 
,-limdd l*e members of a gtivemincnt of which 
he was to l>c tim head. Tlm views of Lord 
Macartney on thc-e points having been com- 
municated to the ministers of tho Crown, ho 
was invited to mi interview with Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Dunda". No importantdifTercnco appears 
to have existed on the points which had been 
previously di.'CUfed with tho chairman nnd 
deputy-chairman of tiro Company, but a diffi- 
culty nro’o from Lord Macartney intimating 
that it would bo necessary, for liis own reputa- 
tion and tho benefit of tho public service, that 
he should receive somo distinguished mark of 
the favour of dm Crown, and that ho lmd 
Imped that Mr, Pitt lmd boon prepared to 
anticipate the expression of his dcsiro for an 
English peerago. This desire tho minister 
was not willing to gratify ; and tlireo days 
after tho conference, Lord Cornwallis was 
appointed governor-general of Bengal. This 
nobleman lmd somo years beforo been referred 
to by namo in tho House of Commons ns 
eininently fitted for tho situation, 

/Lord Cornwallis fonml in tho administration 
Wif tho Bengal government much that required 
immediate correction, Hastings lmd mado 
somo provision for tho maintenance of tho 
public pence, mid for tho nmnngcmcnt of tho 
rovcmic, lint corruption and abuso pervaded 
every department of tho Some of tho . 
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LORD COltNWALLlS‘3 DIFFICULTIES. 


existing evils Hustings liad, perhaps, little in- 
clination to correct. As an instance, may he 
mentioned, the prevailing practice of gratifying 
followers and dependents by lucrative agencies, 
which was a mode of purchasing friends And 
supporters too convenient to be despised by n 
man who needed all the strength which he 
could enlist in his sendee to stem the current 
of opposition which not unfrequently set 
against him in India, and shield him from the 
dangers which he was conscious awaited him 
at home. When no such motives interposed, 
the evils which were allowed to increase and 
multiply, derived impunity, not from the dis- 
inclination of Hastings to correct them, but 
from his want of power or of opportunity. 
Placed, during a great part of his career as 
governor-general, in conflict with hiscolleagues, 
engaged in vast and wide-spread military opera- 
tions requiring constant thought and giving 
rise to constant anxiety, it is rather surprising 
that lie should have found time to do anything 
for the improvement of the internal adminis- 
tration of the country, than that he should not 
have done more or better. The government 
of Lord Cornwallis was not free from the dis- 
tractions of war, but in one respect his position 
had a decided advantage over that of Hastings. 
The unavoidable difficulties of administering 
the affairs of the country were not aggravated 
by the infusion of faction. In combating with 
the evils, which circumstances had allowed to 
nttain a gigantic stature, he feared no unreason- 
able opposition cither at the council-board or 
at homo. The earlier years of his adminis- 
tration being undisturbed by war, opportunity 
was found for considering such changes as 
appeared to bo ncccVsary in the administrative 
system of the country. Whether or not these 
were in every instance judiciously effected, 

' ns been matter of debate. Some notice will 
taken of the more important of them before 

ic history of the government of Lord Corn- 
wallis is brought to a close. 

Among tlic external relations of tho Com- 
pany’s government, those subsisting with Oude 
soon claimed Lord Cornwallis’s attention. The 
ever unsatisfactory state of that unhappy 
conntry was certain, indeed, of furnishing 
subject of appeal to a new governor-general. 
Lord Cornwallis inado some modifications in 
the existing arrangements, but declined to 
comply with the vizier’s request for the with- 
drawal of part of the English force stationed 
for the protection of his dominions. The rela- 
tion now established between the two states 
wa<i that which lias since been so widely 
extended — a subsidiary alliance ; and its nature 
is thus described by the governor-general : — 
*' We undertake the defence or his country ; 
and, in return, ho agrees to. defray' tho real 
exp'-n«os incurred by an engagement of so 
much value to himself. Tiic internal admini- 
stration of his affairs is left to his exclusive 
jiiar.ag-meat.” 

With Nizatn Ali there were .come differences 
to lc r-dju*‘.cd, and these not unattended by 
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difficulties. Basalat Tung, the brother of the 
nizam, who, it will be recollected, had a life in- 
terest in Guntoor, one of the Northern Circnrs, 
was dead, but Guntoor bad not been surren- 
dered to the English, to whom the reversion 
belonged, though possession bad been de- 
manded. It remained for Lord Cornwallis to 
repeat and enforce the demand. An agent 
of the British government was accordingly 
despatched to the court of the nizam ; and that 
his mission might want no auxiliary to success, 
a military force was put in motion in the 
direction of the circar claimed. Nizam Ali 
made little opposition to the demand for its 
transfer, and this part of tho negotiation was 
brought to a conclusion with'greater ease than 
was expected. But so long as the circar had 
been withheld from the English, after the 
event which gave them a claim to possession, 
they had neglected to pay the nizam’s pesh- 
cush, or tribute, while he, for the same period, 
had received the revenues of Guntoor. To 
settle these accounts, one of the ministers of 
the nizam proceeded to Calcutta. Besides the 
ostensible motive for his journey, there was 
another — the desire of concluding such engage- 
ments with the English as should secure their 
aid, in case the nizam should be attacked 
cither by Tippoo Sultan or the Mahrattas. He 
had not long before been engaged, in conjunc- 
tion with the Mahrattas, in war with Tippoo 
Sultan, but had little cause to be proud of his 
success. Peace had been restored, and Nizam 
Ali proposed an indissoluble union between the 
Sultan and himself. The answer of Tippoo was 
favourable, but he required that the connection 
should be cemented by intermarriage between 
the families. The pride of Nizam Ali recoiled 
from this proposal, and thus the effect of his 
overture for a political alliance tended to 
alienate rather than to unite the two great Ma- 
hometan powers of the south of India. Instead 
of conciliating the friendship of Tippoo, he felt 
that he had increased the enmity of that 
potentate. His increased danger added to hia 
ardour for an English alliance, bnt the manacles 
which hound the hands of Lord Cornwallis 
seemed to preclude him from compliance. The 
English in India had been involved in some 
unjust wars, and with that headlong wilfulness 
with which popular opinion tends to rush to 
extremes, the English parliament and the Eng- 
lish people seem to have concluded that every 
war waged by Europeans in India must be 
unjust. Parliamentary speeches, parliament- 
ary resolutions, and parliamentary reports, 
denounced tho pursuit of conquest, and thus 
far no objection can be taken to the views 
which they cmliodied. But when those who 
thus cheaply earned popular applause proceeded 
to deprive Indian statesmen of the power of 
effectually serving their country andmainlaining 
the securityof its dependencies, they manifested 
cither a total ignorance of the position of tho 
British nation in India, or a culpable disregard 
of its interests. By an act of parliament, 
passed not long before the departure of Lord 
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Cornwallis for his government, after recit- 
ing that “ to pursue schemes of conquest and 
extension of dominion in India are measures 
repugnant to the wish, tliu honour, and policy 
of this nation," it was declared that it should 
not be lawful for the governor- general and 
council, without the exptess command and 
authority of the Court of Directors or the 
Secret Committee, to declare war, or commence 
hostilities, or enter into treaty for making 
war, or guaranteeing the possessions of any 
country powers or chiefs, except in cases where 
hostilitiosshouid actually haveheen commenced 
or preparations made for their commencement 
ngain°t tho British nation in India, nr some 
power or state whoso territories tho Company 
were bound to defend. This enactment seemed 
to preclude tho gratification of Nizam Ali liy 
any new engagements, and what were lho=o 
actually subsisting between tho two slates it 
was by no means an easy task to determine. 
In 17CS the English government had concluded 
a treaty with Nizam Ali, inwliicii they accepted 
from that prince the dewanny of part of llydcr 
Ali’s dominions, subject to their conquest, and 
the payment of a certain ntnnnnt of tribute. 
Uni in tlm following year they had negotiated 
with llydcr Ali as the lawful master of the 
territories which he governed, and in that 
diameter had concluded a treaty with him ; 
and fifteen years afterwards they had, in like 
manner, recognized tho claims of Hyder Ali'fl 
son, Tippoo Sultan. Did these engagements 
with the successive rulers of .Mysore nullify 
their former agreement with Nizam Ali, which 
acknowledged his right to dispose of llydcr 
Ali's dominions, ami accepted a free gift of 
litem T Lord Cornwallis decided that they did 
not — that tins treaty of 17CS waH yet in force. 
What then became of the arrangements with 
llydcr Ali and Tippoo Sultan 1 Tho English 
inightahaudon theirown clainisfolhe dewanny, 
hut they could not abaudon those of Nizam 
Ali to tho sovereignly, if any claim lie. had. 
The difficulty was attempted to ho met by a 
declaration that circumstances had totally pre- 
cluded tlie execution of tho article relating to 
the dewanny, and a promise that if it should 
happen that tho Company, with the nizam’s 
assistance, should gain possession of tho country, 
the claims of that priaco should bo respected, 
ns well ns the right of tho Mahrnttns to choiit ; 
for this the British government, by tho treaty 
of 1708, undertook to pay, although tho Mali- 
raltns wero no parties to tho treaty. Tho 
governor-general thus recognized tho cotem- 
prirary operation of two treaties, to botli of 
which tho Company was a party ; ono acknow- 
ledging tho right of Tippoo Sultan to certain 
territories, tho other trauBferring tlioso terri- 
tories to the English. 

This was not all. By tho treaty with the 
nizam, the English were bound to furnish 
that prince with a certain amount of military 
force. An explanation of this article was 
niforded by the governor-general, in which it 
was declared tlmt the stipulated assistance 


should bo granted whenever the nizam might 
apply for it ; but it was not to bo employed 
against any powors in alliance with tho Com- 
pany. Toguard against mistake, these favoured 
allies were named, and the list comprehended 
every power of any importance in the south of 
India except one — the exception was Tippoo 
Sultan. The views of that restless and unprin- 
cipled tyrant afforded just ground for appre- 
hension, hut tho governor-general was pre- 
cluded by act of parliament from ontering 
into any treaty which should place the British 
government in a condition to contend with him 
effectually. An evasion was therefore resorted 
to. .1 1 was thought desirable to conciliate the 
nizam, and secure his co-operation ns an ally ; 
and to attain this object, an old treaty, portions 
of which had been virtually rescinded by tho 
treaties made by the English with Hyder Ali 
and Tippoo, was declared still to be in full 
operation, and a letter was written to the 
nizam, confirming and explaining it. This 
letter, it was explicitly declared, was to be 
equally binding as a treaty. If it had been an 
object to devise means to embarrass the British 
government in India, to divest it of the power 
of defending the Company’s possessions, or 
compel a recourse to pitiful subterfuges to nvert 
their loss, no mcaiiR more efficient could have 
been found than the ill-considered and absurd 
enactment by which the governor-general was 
required to defer preparation for war till pre- 
paration would probably be vain. 

Tho exception of Tippoo Sultan from the 
number of princes against whom the English 
battalions furnished to tho nizam wero not 
to act, marked the point from which tho 
govornor-gencral apprehended danger. The 
course of events proved that the apprehension 
was not groundless. By tho treaty of 1784, 
the pence concluded with Tippoo Sultan was 
to extend, net to tho English alone, but to 
their allies; and among these tho rajah of 
Trnvnncoro was specially named. Tippoo Sul- 
tan, howover, meditated tho conquest or dis- 
inembermont of Travnucoro ; and, to save 
appearances, mado repeated attempts to at- 
tain his purpose through tho instrumentality 
of others. Ho had endeavoured to prevail on 
the zamorin of Calicut to invado Travancore, 
in prosecution of some antiquated claims ; and 
would probably liavo succeeded, had he not 
offended the Hindoo prince by liis furious 
zeal for making compulsory proselytes to the 
Mahometan faith. lie next sought the assist- 
nnco of the rajali of Cochin, whom he insti- 
gated to reclaim tlio territory on which the 
lines of Travancore wero formed. These lines 
had boon constructed principally upon a strip 
of land ceded many years before by the rajah 
of Cochin to tho rajah of Travnncore, in com- 
pensation for assistance rendered by tho latter 
prince in resisting an invasion of the terri- 
tories of tlie former by the zamorin of Calicut, 
Alarmed by the intelligence of the hostile 
views of Tippoo Sultan, the rajah of Travan- 
eore applied to the government of Madras for 
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assistance ; and Sir Archibald Campbell, who 
liad succeeded Lord Macartney ob the bead of 
that presidency, promptly granted it. Ho at 
the same time addressed a representation to 
Tippoo Sultan, warning him that any act of 
aggression upon Travancoro would bo regarded 
by the English government as a violation of the 
treaty of 1784, and equivalent to a declaration 
of war against that government. To this Tippoo 
responded by professing a desire to maintain 
relations of amity with the English state. 
His nctB, however, did not correspond with 
his professions ; for a few months afterwards 
be commenced his march in the direction of 
Travancoro, with a force of about thirty-five 
thousand men. 

On an estuary at one extremity of the lines 
of Travancoro were situate two forts belong- 
ing to the Dutch, named Cranganoro and Aya- 
cottah. On the approach of Tippoo, tho Dutch, 
under the provisions of a treaty of long stand- 
ing, called uponthcrajnh of Travancoro to assist 
them in the defence of these places. With this 
requisition bo was ready to comply* ; but Mr. 
Hollond, who, by tho departure of Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, had become acting governor of 
Madras, informed tho rajah that the English 
battalions could not be permitted to be em- 
ployed, excopt upon such parts of the line of 
defence hs actually bolonged to Travancore. 
To overcome this difficulty, the rajah resumed 
a negotiation, which had been commenced somo 
time before, for the purchase of tho two forts 
from the Dutch, and a bargain was concluded. 
Against this transfer Tippoo Sultan remon- 
.ited; alleging that the Dutch bad no right to 
' the forts, inasmuch as they were but tribu- 
tes to the rajah of Cochin, who was himself 
je tributary of Tippoo, and that consequently 
they had assumed tho right of alienating part 
of the possessions of Mysore. Mr. Hoiloud 
appears to have yielded a very willing oar to the 
representations of Tippoo Sultan ; bo con- 
demned the purchase, and encouraged the 
sultan to expect that tho places would bo 
restored. The assertions of the Mysorean 
prince were, however, monstrous falsehoods. 
The Dutch had originally obtained the dis- 
puted possessions by conquest from tho Portu- 
guese ; they bad held them for raoro than a 
century ; they had never paid tribute to the 
rajah of Cochin, or acknowledged his supe- 
riority; and the dependence of that prince 
upon Mysore, so far from preceding tho acqui- 
sitions of the Dutch, had its origin in tho con- 
quest of Hyder Ali, and had not continued 
more than twelve years. The right of tho 
Dutch to sell, it was reported and believed, 
had also been recognized by the man who now 
impugned it. Tippoo Sultan, it was alleged, 
had offered to become a purchaser ; and had 
the rajah of Travancore delayed the' comple- 
tion of the treaty, his enemy, it was probable, 
would in this way have possessed himself of 
increased means for his destruction. 

Tippoo found various other grounds of com- 
plaint, which were the subject of long and 
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fruitless discussion. Tho English government 
proposed tho appointment of commissioners 
for the investigation of the points of dispute ; 
but Tippoo Sultan had resolved to submit tho 
question to a different and more decisive arbi- 
tration. Ho lmd for some time boon gradually 
approaching tho lines, part of which formed 
tho principal subject of dispute. On tho night 
of tho 28th of December, 1789, ho marched to 
attack them, and gained a considerable extent 
of rampart. Tho Travancoro troops retreated 
before him ; hut his leading corps having suf- 
fered severely, an attempt was made to relievo 
it by another. Boforo this movement was 
completed, tho fire of a party of about twenty 
men, posted under a thick cover, fell heavily 
on tho corps about to bo relieved, and killed 
the commanding officer. Tho whole wero im- 
mediately thrown into incxtricablo disorder, 
and ruRhing wildly back upon the corp3 ad- 
vancing to their relief, threw them also into 
confusion. 

Panic now bccamo general ; and the living 
torrent was borne on to a ditch, over which 
some of tho fugitives leaped, while others were 
forced into it by the resistless masses which 
pressed on them from behind. The bodies of 
these formed a road, over which their com- 
rades passed, and Hiub miserably did numbers 
of Tippoo’s troops perish. The sultan was 
thrown down in tho Btrugglc — tho bearers of 
his palanquin trnmpled to death — himself res- 
cued from tho same fate only by tho vigorous 
exertions of somo active and faithful followers, 
nnd this not until 1m had received injuries 
from tho effects of which 1m occasionally suf- 
fered till his death. 

Contemplating tho probability of war. Lord 
Cornwallis had instructed tlm Madras govern- 
ment to bo prepared for it. The instruction 
was disregarded ; and even after tho attack 
on tlm lines of Travancore, tho same course 
was pursued, with alleged reference to eco- 
nomy. The value of this motive was duly 
appreciated by Lord Cornwallis. Referring 
to it at a period when the governor guilty of 
this inexplicable folly had no longer tho power 
of doing good or harm, he said, “ So far am I 
from giving credit to the late government for 
economy in not making tho necessary prepara- 
tions for war, according to the positive orders 
of the supremo government, after having re- 
ceived the most gross insults that could be 
offered to any nation, I think it very possible 
that every cash of that ill-judged saving may- 
cost the Company a crore of rupees.” Ano- 
ther distinguished authority. Sir Thomas 
Munro, then a subaltern in the Madras army 
and a very young man, but manifesting tlm 
germs of that talent and judgment which sub- 
sequently raised him to rank and power, 
passed a similar sentence upon the ill-judged 
parsimony of the Madras government. In a 
private letter written at this period, he says, 
“It will require some time to assemble an 
army able to face the enemy, and before such 
an army can bo put iu motion, Tippoo may be 
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in nctu.nl porrrrrinn of Travnncoro and nil tlic 
southern countries. We have <lnrivcil liul 
little benefit from experience and misfortune. 
The year 1 TOO now roes us ns unprepared ns the 
year 1780 did for war.” “We shall commence 
the war," he subsequently observes, “under 
the disadvantage of a want of magazines, 
for we have none at present but at Madras. 
Since the conclusion of the late war wo 
have acted ns if we had been to enjoy n 
perpetual pence. The distres.-cs and difli* 
unities which we then encountered from the 
want of them has not cured us of the narrow 
policy nt preferring a present small saving to 
a certain though future great and essential 
advantage." The same miserable policy which 
had disgraced the Madras government before 
the attack of Tippoo on the lines of Trnvnit- 
core, continued to be pursued after that event. 
Towards Tippoo they maintained a friendly, 
and even ob-eqttimts deportment; and, instead 
of making any endeavour to remedy the evils 
re- tilling from their past emus, they vigor- 
ously contested the propriety of the views 
entertained in llcngal, and defended the right 
of Tippoo to restrain the rale of the Dutch for- 
tre.=s(s. Lord Cornwallis was about to pro- 
ceed hini'-elf to .vsutnu tho administration of 
the government of Madras, but tlie Mtpers.es- 
sinn of Mr. Holland by tlic arrival of General 
Meadows, recently appointed governor, led to 
the postponement of his veil. 

The ltiithh government must now he re- 
gat dnl as at war with Tippoo .Sultan. The 
actual commencement of linriititics relieved 
than front the difficulty intpored on them 
by the law, wbiclt, though it forhadu the 
government to prepare for war, did not pro- 
ceed so far in ah urdily as to restrain them 
from reeking the means of carrying it on when 
actually commenc' d. Tito ridiculous pretence 
of upholding the engagements concluded with 
Nizam Alt in 17CS was now dropped, and a 
new treaty of t.ff.'itsive anil defensive alliance 
concluded with him. A similar treaty was 
made with the peiriiwa. Tho accession of 
both powera to tlm alliance was accelerated by 
the expectation of recovering from Tippoo tho 
possessions of which they had been deprived 
by himself and his father. 

Before these arrangements were completed, 
a British army, under tho command of the 
governor of Madras, General Meadows, of 
about fifteen thousand men, formed into six 
brigades, was assembled on tbe plains ol Tri- 
cltinopoly. There, on tho 24th of May, it 
was joined by tho governor, who, on tho 2Glli, 
marched in tho direction of Caroor, tho near- 
est frontier post of tho enemy. General 
Meadows, some time before, had addressed a 
formal letter to Tippoo Sultan, announcing 
his arrival and assumption of the office of 
governor of Madras. Tito answer of tho My- 
sorean prince was not received until tho 
general was on his march. Its tone was 
greatly subdued in comparison with that of 
the sultan’s communications with Mr. llol- 


lond. In answer to the proposal of tho lattor 
for appointing commissonors to scttlo tho 
matters in dispute with regard to Travancorc, 
Tippoo bail declared that he bad himself 
ascertained tho facts, and that there was no 
need of commissioners ; hut ho added, that, 
nevertheless, if Mr. llollond wished it, ho 
might send commissioners “ to tho prcsonco.” 
1 1 was now tho lot of Tippoo to make a simi- 
lar offer to tho English governor. In his let- 
ter to General Meadows, after congratulating 
that officer on his arrival and appointment to 
tho government, he remarked, with a tone of 
concern, that, “ notwithstanding tho bonds of 
friendship " were “ firmly established, in con- 
sequence of tho intervention in certain neces- 
sary and important concerns, and the repre- 
sentations, contrary to the fact, of certain 
short-sighted persons to" tho governor, they 
had “caused an army to he assembled on both 
sides. As this event Is improper,” continued 
tho sultan, “ among those who aro mutually 
at friendship, I therefore wish, in order to 
clear it up anil to havo certain important mat- 
ters represented, to send to you a person of 
dignity, together with some other persons, 
that the vakeel of tho drear, having arrived 
with you, may explain tho whole circum- 
stances to you, and that tho duBt which has 
obscured your upright miml may be removed." 
The answer of General Meadows was short 
and decisive. Its purport wns, that the En- 
glish, equally incapable of offering nn insult 
and of Mibmiiting to one, had always looked 
upon war as declared from tho moment of tlie 
attack upon their ally, the rajah of Travnn- 
core, and upon that issuo the dispute now 
rested. Tho sultan received the answer of the 
governor at Coimbatore, atul as soon ns it 
reached him he retired with his main army to 
bis capital, Seringapatnm. IIo bad provoked 
war without being prepared to meet it. Ho 
bad calculated on passing tlio lines of Travnn- 
coro with ease, and then overrunning the 
country. After his unexpected failure, tho 
obsequiousness of tlio government of . Madras 
lmtl led him to believe that ho was still nn 
object of dread, and his lone rose proportion- 
ately in self-eonfidcnco and haughtiness. The 
assembling of tho English army, and tbe de- 
cisive conduct of General Meadows, showed 
him that tho now governor wns ready to assert 
with tho sword tho rights of his country and 
those of its allies ; and Tippoo Sultan, having 
tried to gain some advantage by procrastina- 
tion, acknowledged his weakness by a retreat 
which left a large tract of country almost un- 
dofended. AU this was highly characteristic 
of Tippoo Sultan. His father, Hyder Ali, 
was master ot his pnssionB, and to this enuso 
his success is mainly to he ascribed. Tippoo, 
on the contrary, was the slave of his pasBions. 
Intoxicated with pride, he seems, on many 
occasions, to have thought that he had only 
to will in order to obtain. Reverses produced 
on him their usual bitter effects, but unac- 
companied by any portion of that wholesome 
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change of npirit wliicli, in bettor natures, they 
have a tendency to effect. Unaffected by 
misfortune, except during its actual pressure, 
Tippoo Sultan recovered from it only to launch 
into fresh extravagances, and thus prepare for 
himself fresh disappointment and humiliation. 

The British army advanced to Caroor, which 
was abandoned on tlicir approach. From the 
defects of tho commissariat department, their 
progress to this placo was slow ; but they tnot 
with no annoyance, except from tho desultory 
attacks of parties of tho enemy’s horse, nnd 
from the weather. Their course lny over arid 
plains, nndcr tho operation of a poworful wind 
raising clouds of dust which obscured the faco 
of day, and which, boing inhaled with every 
act of respiration, lnid the foundation of 
serious disease. From this cause, on tho 
arrival of tho nrmy at Caroor, no less than 
twelve hundred mon wero placed in hospital 
there. 

Tho capturo of Caroor was followed by that 
of Aravacourchy, a weak place, which offered 
no resistance beyond the disolmrgo of two 
guns on tbu approach of the British ndvanced 
guard. Tho killadar, on boing summoned to 
surrender, earnestly requested permission to 
save bis credit with tho sultan by a few mnro 
discharges, kindly promising that no damage 
should arise to tlio British parly. Notwith- 
standing this pledge, and tho danger in which 
tlio hilladar’s honour was placed, his request 
wns refused, and tho English took possession 
of Aravacourchy without any further resist- 
ance, either Teal or protended. Tho surrender 
of Darnporam, another weak place, followed. 
Here a depOt was formed ; a number of sick 
were left in hospital, and some heavy stores 
and camp equipage deposited, to cnablo tho 
army to move with as little incumbrance ns 
possible. A brigado was left for their protec- 
tion, and tho army marched to Coimbatore, 

• here they arrived on the 21st of July. 

From this place an advanced force, under 
■loncl Stuart, wns detached to attack Pnli- 
,«ut ; but tho route taken wns nearly imprac- 
ticable from the effects of heavy rains, and 
Colonel Stuart fell back without effecting his 
object. An attack on Dindigul, conducted by 
tho same officor, was more fortunate. Against 
this place batteries were opened on the 20tli 
of August, nnd by the evening of tho 21st a 
breach, though a very indifferent one, wns 
effected. Imperfect as it was, Colonel Stuart 
resolved on risking an immediate assault — a 
determination taken with reference to tho re- 
maining stock of ammunition. Tho continu- 
ance of the firing for two hours longer would 
have consumed nil tho shot of tho English, 
and a fresh supply could not have boon ob- 
tained in les3 than a week. Tho assault wns 
made with great gallantry, and repelled by 
the killadar at the head of his mon with oqual 
vigour and spirit. The English wero foiled, 
nnd compelled to retire ; but at this moment, 
greatly to their surprise, a white flag was dis- 
played on. the broach, and an offer wns made 


to surrender, on condition of security to persons 
nnd private properly. This .was tho more ex- 
traordinary, ns the killadar had met an invita- 
tion to surrender on favourable terms, by 
threatening, if nriy similar message were sub- 
sequently sent, tlmt ho would blow the 
messenger from a cannon. Tho change in 
liis resolution is attributed to bis having been 
abandoned by part of bin garrison. It was 
fortunnto . for tho English that neither tho 
killndnr nor his men were aware of tho cause 
which led to tho promnturo assault. 

On his return to Coimbatore, Colonel Stuart 
was again despatched to attack J’nligaut, hut 
witii augmented means, and by a more practi. 
cable route. Batteries were opened at day- 
light on tho 21st of September. In less than 
two hours tho fort was silenced, ami by the 
evening a practicable breach was effected. 
But tho necessity for an assault wns spared. 
Soino English ofliccrs, engaged in recon- 
noitring, observed a defenceless part of Ilia 
works, of which possession was immediately 
taken ; and on the following morning tho 
plnco capitulated on conditions, one of which 
was, protection against tho fury of the Nails, 
who had joined Colonel Stuart, and worn 
serving in tho siege. These were natives of 
Malabar, on whose countrymen Tippoo Sultan 
had exercised great cruelties. 3 1 was appre- 
hended that they would rejoice in an oppor- 
tunity of tnking revenge on the troops of their 
oppressor, and it required some effort to 
restrain them. 

Eroad had previously surrendered to an 
English dolacliment under Colonel Oldham. 
The greater part of tho troops employed in 
this service subsequently joined a corps com- 
manded by Colonel Floyd, whose general 
operations wero confined to tho south of the 
river Bahvfmy. By a detachment from that 
corps Snttimungul wns taken, with little 
trouble nnd no loss. Sattimungul is hut a 
few miles distant from the foot of the pass of 
Gugohutty. Through that pass Tippoo Sultan 
and his army began early in September to 
descend. Rumours of his approach wero soon 
afloat, which appear at first to havo re- 
ceived little credit ; but their accuracy being 
confirmed by testimony that could scarcely 
bo doubted. Colonel Floyd forwarded tbo 
intelligence to General Meadows, nnd accom- 
panied the communication by a suggestion 
that tbo ndvanced corps of tlio nrmy should 
fall back upon head-quarters. Either from - 
tho report of Tippoo’s descent being dis- 
believed, or from some other cause, tho sug- 
gestion was rejected, and Colonel Floyd was 
ordered to maintain his position. On tho 
18th of September, a large body of tlio 
enemy’s army passed the ford of Poongar ; and 
tlio British pickets, which had been sent out 
to patrol, wero driven in by Tippoo’s force. A 
regiment of horse, which had been despatched 
to support them, was surrounded, and com- 
pelled to tnke post among some inclosurcs till 
relieved by the rest of the British cavalry', 
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the north of the fort, and this was the primary 
object of attack. It had several gates, one of 
which being selected for assault, the requisite 
preparations were made, the field artillery and 
six battery guns being placed under Colonel 
Moorliouse, a highly distinguished officer. 
The first barrier was gallantly carried, and it 
was expected that the' application of a field- 
piece would soon force the gate. This was 
found ineffectual, and some eighteen-poundem 
were brought up, which slowly performed the 
desired work. In the mean time a vigorous 
fire of musketry and rockets from the turrets 
galled the English troops ; it was borne, 
however, with the greatest steadiness : the 
shattered fragments of the gate were torn 
away after each discharge; and an opening, 
though a small one, being at length made. 
Lieutenant Ayre, of the 86th regiment, who 
is represented as being of very diminutive size 
and stature, was raised on the shoulders of 
some grenadiers, and passed through. General 
Meadows, who was present, called on the 
troops to' "support the little gentleman;” 
they responded to the call, and the place was 
carried. 

Tippoo Sultan, who with his army was 
in the immediate neighbourhood, was alike 
astonished and irritated at this result, and 
orders were given to the killadar of the fort 
to recover possession of the pettah at all risks. 
They were obeyed with great spirit and 
gallantry, and the streets of the town were, 
for a lengthened period, the scene of a deter- 
mined and doubtful conflict. So long as it 
was maintained by firing, little advantage was 
gained on either side. It was finally decided 
by the bayonet, with which the Mysoreans 
were driven from every post, and compelled to 
seek refuge in the fort, with a loss of two 
thousand in killed and wounded. The loss of 
the English was not great ; but among the 
..killed was Colonel MoorkouBe, who fell at the 

■ : e. He had risen from the ranks; "but 

Mure," says Colonel Wilks, “ had made him 
■ gentleman — uneducated, he had made him- 
self a man of science ; a career of uninter- 
rupted distinction had commanded general 
respect, and his amiable character universal 
attachment.” His memory was honoured by 
a public funeral and a monument erected at 
the expense of the Company in the church of 
Madras. 

The capture of the pettah was followed by 
preparations for obtaining possession of the 
fort. Batteries were erected, a breach made, 
and, on the night of the 20th of March, a 
, storming party advanced in silence to the 
attack. They had made some progress before 
tiie garrison took the alarm ; but the re- 
MKtancc offered to the assailants, though late, 
was fierce and powerful. The killadar, Baha- 
dar Khan, a distinguished soldier, in whom the 
pressure of seventy years had not quenched 
the fire of military ardour, nor seriously 
diminished his personal ability to obey its 
suggestions, was in a moment at the head of 
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his men. But his courage was unavailing : 
the assailants established themselves on the 
ramparts, and, after a contest of an hour, llio 
fort of Bangalore passed from the hands of 
Tippoo Sultan into those of the English. The 
loss on the part of the garrison was severe : 
more than a thousand of the bodies of their 
fallen enemies wore committed to the grave 
by the victors. Among the slain was the 
brave killadar, who, having in vain endea- 
voured to collect a party to make one more 
stand, fell sword in hand, without a single 
supporter near him. It was thought that 
Tippoo might desire to retrieve from the hands 
of strangers and enemies the remains of one 
who had served him so faithfully, and an 
intimation that they would not be withheld 
was conveyed to him ; but either the merits 
of Bahadar Khan were obliterated by his ill- 
fortune, or Tippoo really entertained the feel- 
ing which his answer is said to have expressed 
— that the killadar could be buried nowhere 
with greater propriety than in the neighbour- 
hood of the place in defence of which he had 
fallen. By the English authorities all the 
respect that could he shown to the dead was 
manifested; and the body of the veteran 
soldier was attended to its final resting-place 
by the most distinguished members of the 
Mussulman part of the British army. 

The English were now fixed in the heart of 
Tippoo Sultan’s dominions; but before pur- 
suing further the campaign under Lord Corn- 
wallis, it will he convenient to notice tho 
operations of other armies up to the period 
when the governor-general obtained possession 
of Bangalore. 

When General Meadows marched in tho 
direction of Madras, Colonel Hartley was left 
with a force consisting of one regiment of 
Europeaus and two battalions of sepoys, with 
some field artillery, to act against a body of 
the sultan’8 troops amounting, at tho lowest 
estimate, to six thousand, left under the com- 
mand of an officer named Hussein Ali. This 
officer, disdaining the cautious policy of his 
master, took up a strong position near Calicut, 
and resolved, if challenged, to abide the result 
of a regular action. Ho was not disappointed, 
except in the result of the engagement : he 
was attacked and utterly defeated, with the 
loss of a thousand killed and wounded ; tho 
general himself and nine hundred men were 
made prisoners on the field, and the flying 
remnant of the army being liotly pursued, 
fifteen hundred more laid down their arms. 

A few days before this action. General 
Abercromby, the governor of Bombay, arrived 
with a respectable force at Telliclierry, ad- 
vanced to Cananore, which surrendered un- 
conditionally, and in a very short time occu- 
Ipied the whole of the province of Malabar, 
where tbo name and authority of the sultan 
were odious beyond the power of description. 

Tile array of Nizam Alt began to assemble 
in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad about the 
time that General Meadows took tho field. It 
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was joined by a detachment of English sepoys 
and a company of European artillery, and, 
after considerable delay, marched to lay siege 
to Copool. This was a protracted and tedious 
operation. The situation of Copool is upon a 
lofty and precipitous rock. The cannon em- 
ployed against it wore disabled by a week’s 
tiring, and tho efforts of tho besiegers were 
suspended for a long interval, until a new 
battering train could bo collected from various 
points. They wore resumed, but with little 
prospect of a speedy termination, till tho alarm 
caused by the unexpected news of tho fall of 
Bangalore led to a surrender, after aVcsistance 
of several months. Bahandur Bundur, a fort 
about three miles to tho northward of Copool, 
in a like manner yielded to the good fortuno 
of the allies. 

AVitb the Maliratlns, as with Nizam Ali, an 
English detachment was destined to act. It 
consisted of two battalions of sepoys and three 
.companies of artillery, two nativo and one 
European. It was despatched from Bombay, 
and proceeded in boats up the river .Taigur as 
far as navigable. The period of debarkation 
was the very height of the monsoon ; the 
ascent of the Ghauts was performed under the 
most discouraging difficulties ; but by perse- 
verance they were surmounted. At Coompta 
the detachment joined the Mahratta army, 
consisting of twenty thousand horso and ten 
thousand foot, under the command of Pur- 
serain Bhow. The first blow was to bo struck 
against Darwar ; and tho whole Mahratta 
army, with the English detachment, moved to 
tho attack of this place, which they reached 
by very slow mnrehes. The Mahratta forces 
were of little use in tho conduct of a siege, and 
the means of reduction were found inadequate. 
Application for reinforcements was raado to 
Bombay, and a regiment of European infantry, 
a battalion of sepoys, and a considerable num- 
ber of European artillerymen, were despatched, 
under the command of Colonel Frederick. An 
assault prematurely made ended in repulse ; 
and shortly afterwards Colonel Frederick died 
from the effects, aB it was believed, of disap- 
pointment. The siege continued to bo lan- 
guidly prosecuted, till tho fall of Bangalore 
became known ; an event which produced at 
Darwar the same effect as at Copool — an offer 
to surrender. 

Tho garrison were permitted to march out 
with their arms and ammunition, and with 
colours flying ; but four days after tlieir de- 
parture their camp wa3 attacked and plundered 
by the Mahrattas, many of the party killed, 
and the commander, covered with wounds, 
sent as a prisoner to a Mahratta fort. Such 
an exploit would bo perfectly in accordance 
with the Mahratta character if undertaken 
solely with a view to plunder ; but it was 
alleged, and it is believed not without ground, 
that the commander lmd provoked the attack 
by a virtual breach of the conditions of the 
capitulation. One of these conditions was, 
that the guns and stores were to becomo prize 


to the captors. Tho guns and stores were ac- 
cordingly left by the retiring garrison ; but it 
was said that tho powder had been wilfully 
rendered useless by damping, and the other 
stores destroyed to the extent which the time 
and means of tho commnnder allowed. 

Tho surrender of Darwar was followed by 
that of tho strong fort of Khooshgul, eleven 
miles distant, and by tho early possession of 
every place north of the Toombuddra. 

Lord Cornwallis marched from Bangalore 
on tho 22nd March, and a few days afterwards 
unexpectedly encountered the army of the 
sultan. Tippoo’s only anxiety was to escape 
from a situation in whioh he might be com- 
pelled to fight, and with some difficulty he 
effected his object. The army of Lord Corn- 
wallis was now strengthened, or at least nume- 
rically increased, by the junction of about ten 
thousand of Nizam Ali’s horse. To effect this 
junction was one object of tho govemor- 
gencml’s march ; another was to meet a valu- 
able convoy, with a reinforcemont of between 
four and five thousand men, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Oldham. These were met atVcni- 
tataghery, and both objects of the movement 
having been attained. Lord Cornwallis re- 
turned to Bnngalore, where he arrived on the 
28th of April. 

Notwithstanding tho success which had thus 
far attended the British arms, the governor- 
general was not in a condition to prosecute the 
war with vigour. He wns especially distressed 
by a deficiency of tho means of transport for 
provisions, catnp equipage, ordnance, and 
stores ; nnd this deficiency might have ap- 
peared to justify somo cessation of active 
oxortion. TIib love of enterprise scarcely en- 
tered into his character ; yet, while placed in 
circumstances which seeme'd to excuse inac- 
tivity, he resolved on a step which, with 
reference to his position, may be regarded ns 
a bold one: it was to march at once upon 
Tippoo’s capita], Seringapatam. One obvious 
motive for this decision was a desire to bring 
tho war to a speedy termination ; but there 
was another, not without weight — the appre- 
hension of a rupture with France, from which 
country Tippoo might then expect to dcrivo 
assistance, which would render the difficulties 
of the contest far greater than those with 
which the governor-general had now to con- 
tend. 

To make tho best use of the limited means 
of transport possessed by the British army, all 
superfluous equipage was to he left in Banga- 
lore. Tho officers were requested to reduce 
their claims for accommodation to the lowest 
practicable degree, as well as to assist the 
public service by any means which they could 
command ; nnd they cheerfully sacrificed their 
own convenience to the demands of the state. 
On the 4 th of May the army was put in 
motion. It advanced by a circuitous route, 
interrupted by jungles, rivers, and ravines. 
From these causes the inadequate supply of 
cattle for transport became still farther 
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duccd. Numbors died from exhaustion, and, oven nt tbia time not boon perfectly carried 
largo quantities of storoa were destroyed out, and among tbo •victim's of the Sultan's 
becauso tliey could not bo carried forward, perfidy were twenty Englinli youths, who, 
With tbo usual policy of Hyder Ali and bia having received tbo same bind of education 
son, tbo country traversed by the invaders bad which in givon to tbo dancing-girls of tbo East, 
boon divested of all power of affording relief were destined to delight the car and eye of 
to their necessities. Conflagration bad done their enslaver by tbo graces of song and ges- 
itswork — tbo grain not burnt bad boon buried; turo. To relievo himself from the inconve- 
and not an inhabitant remained through tbo nicnco to be apprtbended from those witnesses 
expanded waste to recount tbo story of its to bis treachery, assassination oirered the 
devastation, or guide tlm stops of tboso who easiest ami most effectual means; consequently, 
now traversed its blighted fields. Their inarch according to tbo moral codo of 'J'ippoo, the 
seemed to bo over a country wbero somo great best. Tbo youtliR wero murdered, and tbo 
convulsion of nature bad at onco swept away course of tirimo was followed up by tbo secret 
every human being, and everything by which murder of other prisoners, who like them had 
human life could be supported. At length, at been unlawfully detained, 
a stone fort called Malnvolly, somo grain was Such were the results of the alarm produced 
found ; but tbo quantity lost on tbo march by tbo fall of Bangalore, and the anticipation 
was so great that even this opportune and of an attack upon Scringapatarn. An English 
happy discovery did not preclude the necessity army was now within a few miles of the capital, 
of reducing the daily issuo of rico to one-half and tbo nnxiely of Tippoo increased with the 
of tbo usual allowance. Thus, struggling with apparently increasmgdangcr. Ilo bad hitherto, 
difficulties, and amid tbo terrors of famine, tbo cautiously avoided a general action, and bo 
British army reached Arikera, about nine defended this course by reference to the ex- 
miles east of Scringapatarn, on tbo 13th of ample of bis father, who bad gained litlio or 
May. no advantage from general actions, but whoso 

Ita approncli was regarded by Tippoo with chief success arose from striking at detach- 
no common apprehension. Erom the moment meets. Stimulated partly by his fears and 
of tlio fall of Bangalore, tho attack upon which partly by tlm representations of his olficcrs, 
place ho had regarded ns mad and hopeless, which wero aided, it is said, by the remon- 
he beenmo alarmed for the safety of liis capital. strnnccs of tho women of his harem, who expo- 
under the first impulse of fear ho had ordered tinted on the discredit of suffering his capital 
the removal to Chitlledroog of his treasure, to ho monneed without an effort to repel tboso 
bis lmrem, and tbo families of bis oflicors, whom by whom it wjs threatened, ho now resolved 
ho retained in pledge for llie fidelity of those to depart from the policy which he had hitherto 
to whom they belonged ; but by tho advice of steadily pursued. 

his mother, who exercised n powerful influence On tho arrival of tho English army at 
over him, and who represented that such a Arikera, a considerable body of the enemy 
proceeding, being imputed to despondency, was visible at the distance of about six miles 
would havo a had effect on tlio minds of his in front. This force was drawn up with its 
troops and subjects, ho abandoned his inteu- right to the river Cnvery, and its left to a 
. tion. The parent to whom ho was indebted rugged hill a short distance from the hank, 
for this service rendered him another. Tippoo It was at first supposed to bo only a large dc- 
•''V. ’ given personal offence to tho family of tho tnclunont sent to observo the motions of the 
_ mi In the hope of detaching that prince British army', and Lord Cornwallis proceeded 
j*om the confederacy, the mother of the sultau to tako measures for ascertaining the best 
• wrote to him, imploring his forgiveness of an point for crossing the river, with a view to a 
act which she attributed to the intoxication junction with General Abcrcromby, who, with 
of youthful pride, and which she declared tho tho Bombay army, was posted at Peripatam, 
sultan deeply regretted. about forty miles westward of Seringapatam, 

But tlitmgk Tippoo allowed himself to bo and whoso co-operation was deemed necessary 
dissuaded from one manifestation of fear, ho to tho reduction of tho latter place. The 
gave way to others, which distinctly showed English general, however, soon learned that 
the state of his mind. His hatred of the though only a small part of tho enemy’s army 
English had. been gratified by causing the could bo seen, tho whole was encamped 
walls of the houses in the principal streets of between his position and Seringapatam ; its 
Seringapatam to bo decorated with caricatures right protected by tlio Cavery, its left by a 
of the people whom he abhorred, of enormous chain of hills, with a deep swampy ravine, the 
size, and, in some instances, of disgusting passage of which was defended by batteries 
. character. These were now by royal com- running along the whole of the front. The 
maud obliterated, and the walls of Seringa- distance between the river and the hills no- 
patara no longer spoke the sultan’s contempt where exceeded a mile and a half, and within 
and aversion for bis European enemies. cannon-shot of Tippoo’s line was not more than 

The capital of Mysore contained other proofs a mile. The difficulties in attacking an enemy 
of Tippoo’s feelings towards the English, and in such a position were obviously great ; but 
these too were to disappear. The enfranchise- the result of such information as could be 
ment of prisoners under the treaty of 1784 had obtained of the country seemed to show that 
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it would bo practicable to cross a ridge on tho Ho despatched a considerable body of cavalry 
right of the English army from tho high road and infantry, with eight guns, to Feizo tho hill 
to Seringapatam, wlicro they were .encamped, towards which tho views of the English were 
to another road leading to tho same place ; and directed, .and sent out some cavalry to hover 
Lord Cornwallis thereupon resolved to attempt on tho right of tho English, and to talce advan- 
by a night march to turn the enemy’s left tago of any opportunity to charge— thus im- 
ilank, and by gaining his rear beforo daylight, peding their progress, and giving to his troops 
cut off tho retreat of his main body to the advancing to tho hill time to take possession 
capital. To cflcct this object, six European of it. Tippoo also very promptly changed his 
regiments, twelve battalions of nntivo infantry, front to the left, covering one flank by a steop 
with threo field - pieces, ono European, anil bill previously in his rear, and the other by a 
three nntivo regiments of cavalry, wero ordered ravine which had run along his former front, 
to be in readiness to march at eleven o'clock From tho naturo of tho ground, the weak 
on tho night of tho 13th May, leaving their state of tho cattle, and tho annoyances of tho 
pickets and camp guards boliind, and their enemy’s liorso, tho passage of the British in- 
tents standing. Nizam All’s cavalry wero to fnntry to tho samo side of the ravine with the 
follow in the morning ; but the order was not enemy was slow. It was at length accom- 
to be communicated till tho momentof moving, plished, and the requisite disposition for action 
lest the plan should be frustrated by treachory. made. Opposite to the enemy’s main body, 
Tho ground occupied by tho British army nine battalions wero postod in a first lino under 
was intersected by ruined villages, inclosurcs, General Meadows and Colonel Stuart, and four 
and deep ravines, and from this cause much in a second lino under Colonel Harris, while 
time was lost in forming tho troops in tho pro- five battalions, under Colonel Maxwell, wore 
scribed order of march. Beforo they moved, a destined for an attack upon the enemy's corps 
terrific storm arose, and the march was per- on the hill. This attack might have been 
formed under a delngo of rain, accompanied by made at an earlier period, but it was judiciously 
thunder and lightning of tho most awfnl clia- postponed till tho other parts of the disposition 
ractcr. Exhausted by fatigue, seared by tho wero complete, in order to deter Tippoo from 
lightning, and benumbed by the chilling effects making any attempt on the flank or rear of 
of the rain, the cattlo could scarcely be made tho troops moving forward to drive his dctach- 
to movo ; and the night, except when tempo- ment from tho bill. 

rarily irradiated by tho vivid flashes, being With the attack on that detachment tho 
impenetrably dark, several regiments lost their action commenced. On the approach of Colonel 
way, and portions of the British force wero Maxwell, the enemy’s eight guns wore drawn 
moving in almost every variety of direction, off. Tho infantry kept their ground, and 
Repeated halts thus became necessary. On maintained a heavy, though ill-directed, fire of 
ono ot them, Lord Cornwallis found himself musketry. Colonel Mnxwell had no guns, but 
with no moro than one company and one gun. ho had mado provision for covering both his 
A staff-ofiiccr, who made the discovery that flanks against cavalry. Thus unencumbered 
the general had thus outmarched the greater and unapprehensive of interruption, be ad- 
part of his force, or had become, in some other vanned with a rapidity and impetuosity which 
way, separated from them, attempted to fiud speedily broke the line of the enemy’s infantiy, 
the column by tracing, with tho aid of tho and even overtook some of the guns on tho 
lightning, tho marks of tho gun-carriage opposite descent of tho bill. The infantry 
wheels ; but the tracks, though so recently mado a struggle to defend them, but in vain ; 
made, had been completely obliterated by the tho possession of the guns followed the posses- 
unceasing torrents of rain, and ho narrowly sion of tho hill. The rapid success of Colonel 
escaped riding into the enemy’s encampments. Maxwell on the hill was the signal for the 
The dawn of day removed ono of the diffi- advance of the two lines below against tho 
culties which had retarded tho progress of tho main body of the enemy. The battle now 
British force ; but it destroyed tho hopo of became general along tho entire front. The 
executing the original plan, which required enemy’s cavalry, who had greatly annoyed the 
the cover of night : still, as the most arduous British army while advancing to take up their 
part of the march had been accomplished, ground, made no stand after they were formed 
Lord Cornwallis determined to persevere, and in line of battle ; the fire of Tippoo’s artillery 
to endeavour to force Tippoo to action on even began to relax. His infantry behaved in 
ground believed to be Iobs advantageous to a manner far surpassing any expectation that 
him than that which he had chosen. The badbeenformedofthemjbutthenearapproach' 
sultan did not decline the challenge. The of tho first line of the British army caused 
approach of the English was unobserved till them to waver. Colonel Maxwell bad been 
they had begun to descend the heights on the ordered, after carrying the hill, to leave there 
eastward oi the ravine. Their first object was only a sufficient force to retain possession, and 
to gain possession of a hill commanding the with the remainder of his corps to advance 
left of the enemy. This was perceived by and possess himself of the hills which covered 
Tippoo, and he made arrangements for defeat- the left flank of tho main army of the enemy, 
ing it, which have deservedly received the | He was rapidly performing this duty, when 
approbation of eminent military authorities, j Colonel 4 Floyd, with the British cavalry, who 
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had teen kept out of tlio range of llio enemy’s 
nhot, ready to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity that might occur for their serviced, 
charged the rear-guard of tho enemy’s retreat- 
ing infantry, and nearly destroyed them. 
Their progress was checked by a larger body 
of infantry, which rallied and made a stand on 
a space of broken ground extremely disadvan- 
tageous for cavalry. Colonol Floyd accordingly 
prepared to withdraw his men from a position 
where they could not act effectively ; but at 
this moment tho cavalry of Nizam Ali, which 
had followed tho English cavalry, throw them- 
selves in an unwieldy mass in front of the left 
wing of tho British army, tho advance of 
which they impeded, while from thenaturo of 
the ground they could prove of no service lind 
they been disposed to porform any. For somo 
time they could neither bo brought to advance 
nor recede. “And thus,” said tho governor- 
general, “an invaluablo though short space of 
timo was lost, which enabled tho enemy to 
avnil themselves of the vicinity of the batteries 
upon the island, and by retreating to their 
protection in tho utmost confusion, to save 
their army from entire destruction.' 1 

Lord Cornwallis, while complaining of this 
extraordinary conduct, charitably given the 
nctors thepraiso of “good intentions.” Colonel 
Wilks tnkes a less favourable view. “ It is 
asserted,” he says, “ by many officers in tho 
Mysorean army, that this impediment was 
designed ; that a horseman, with a particular 
badge from Assud Ali, was seen at this moment 
to deliver a messago to Tippoo, who was in 
the rear anxiously urging the cscapo of liis 
guns, of which many had been actually aban- 
doned, but wero recovered during this delay, 
and one only fell into the hands of tho English 
in this branch of the attack ; and that another 
messengcrattended Tippoo on tho same night." 

Adverting to the good conduct of Tippoo's 
infantry on this occasion, Sir Thomas Munro 
.says : — “ They stood the firo of muskotry till 

ur troops wero within a few yards of them ; 

y defended every point ; they rallied where- 
aver the ground was favourable ; and when at 
last driven from the field, they retreated with- 
out confusion. All this change of behaviour,” 
ho adds, “ was, however, less owing perhaps 
to the improvement of their discipline than to 
other causes — the strength of tho ground, 
which, being full of rocks and ravines, afforded, 
them everywhere shelter, and mado it difficult 
to follow them ; and their proximity to tho 
island, the batteries of which covered them 
from pursuit.” Lord Cornwallis attributes the 
good behaviour of Tippoo’s infantry to his 
presence and exertions among thorn ; whatever 
the cause, it is evident that the difficulty of 
putting them to flight was greater than had 
been anticipated. But the task had been per- 
formed — victory sat upon tho banners of tho 
British army ; yet the fruits of victory wore to 
be abandoned — the object for which so much 
fatigue, so much loss, and so many perils hud 
been inourred, was to be renounced ; the prize, 
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for which so many public and private sacrifices 
had been made, wits within flight, hut it was 
not to bo grasped. 

In great distress for provisions, and with 
intolerable labour to the troops, from tlm want 
of cattle, the British army by two marches 
reached. Caniambnddy, tho forcl at that place 
being regarded as an eligible spot for cross- 
ing tho river; and there, on tho 20th of 
Slay, exactly a week after his arrival at 
Arikcra, Lord Cornwallis determined to re- 
linquish, fur n time at least, all attempts 
against Seringapatam, and to retrace his 
steps to Bangalore. On the 21st, orders 
wero despatched to General Abercromby to 
return to Malnbar ; on the 22nd the whole of 
the battering train and heavy equipments of 
tho army wero destroyed ; and on the 2Gth 
the governor-general commenced his retro- 
grade march. 

Neither parly in tho wnr had at this time 
much cause for exultation. Tippoo had dis- 
carded his usual caution — had ventured on a 
general action, and had been defeated, the bit- 
terness of defeat being aggravated by its 
having occurred within sight of his capital. 
Tho English commander had provoked a battle 
in which 1m had been victorious; but with 
rcfercnco to the object for which the enterprise 
had been undertaken and the battle fought, lie 
was beaten. “As a mero evidence of supe- 
riority," says Colonel Wilks, “tho victory 
was complete ; and had there been no move- 
ment of tho cavalry, would probably liavo 
been very decisive. But the observation of 
Sir Eyro Coote, on a parallel occasion, was ap- 
plied by an old officer to the present : 'I would 
gladly exchange all these trophies and the 
reputation of victory for a few days’ rice ! ’ ” 
“Wo gained nothing by tho victory,” says 
Sir Thomas Munro, “ but the liberty of look- 
ing at tho island,” — a privilege scarcely worth 
tho price that had been paid for it. 

Tho British army commenced its retreat, 
and beforo the conclusion of tho first day’s 
march, a largo body of liorso made their np- 
pcaranco on the left of the principal column, 
near its rear. This was not a point from 
which an attack had been apprehended ; but 
from knowing tlio rapidity with which the 
cavalry of Tippoo moved in all directions,. no 
doubt was eutertained that the approaching 
horsemen belonged to liis army, and that they 
would immediately fall on the stores and bag- 
gage. Colonel Stuart, who commanded in the 
rear, instantly prepared to resist tho attack ; 
and the British had begun to fire, when one 
of the horsemen rode towards a staff-officer 
who was giving some orders, and shouting 
that ho was a Mahratta, entreated that. the 
firing might cease. Similar communications 
were mado at the head of tho column, and tho 
British commander found himself suddenly 
roinforeed by two Mahratta armies, ono under 
Huvry Punt, commander-in-chiof, the other 
under Purscram Bliow, who, after tho fall of 
Darwar, had marched .towards Seringapatam 
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to join the English army. A British detach- 
ment accompanied the army of Pnrseram 
Bhow. The Mahrattns were believed to have 
been not less than a hundred and fifty miles 
distant from the army which they so suddeuly 
joined. Above a hundred messengers had 
been sent forward to announce its approach, 
but every one of them had been intercepted 
by the light troops of Tippoo. 

Had the junction of the Mahrattas taken 
place somewhat earlier, some heavy sacrifices 
made by the British army might have been 
averted. As it was, their accession was most 
welcome. They brought.a supply of bullocks, 
large stores of all necessary articles of con- 
sumption, and of some which were not strictly 
to be regarded as necessary. The march of 
the confederates was slow, in order to afford 
opportunity for the arrival of large convoys of 
provisions and plunder coming up in the Mah- 
ratta rear. On the 18th of June the army was 
within three miles of Hooliordroog, a fort esta- 
blished on a small rock, of great strength. 
At the foot of the rock was a town, which 
being occupied without difficulty, the killadar 
surrendered the fort on a promise of security 
to private property, and of special protection 
against the Mahrattas. The inhabitants, who 
had taken refuge in the fort, proceeded in the 
direction of Madoor, under the care of an 
English escort, the commander of which had 
orders to accompany the travellers the entire 
distance to Madoor if required. All, however, 
appeared quiet, and not a single Mahratta was 
visible on the route. Bear was thus dispelled, 
and when about half the march was accom- 
plished, the leader of the retiring party inti- 
mated to the English officer that, as there was 
no' reason to apprehend danger, it would be 
unnecessary to subject the escort to further 
trouble. It accordingly returned, but was no 
sooner at a sufficient distance to permit the 
1 manifestation of Mahratta enterprise, than the 
freehooting allies of the British, in conformity 
with established custom, fell upon the un- 
fortunate fugitives, and plundered them of 
everything they possessed. 

Hooliordroog contained many state prisoners, 
and there the captors found new evidence of 
the sultan’s cruelty. "Among a number of 
captives,” says an historian of the period, 
“that were bound in chains of various con- 
struction at Hooliordroog, several, who had 
their ancles fastened asunder by a heavy iron 
bar of about eighteen inches in length, had 
from habit acquired a straddling amble, which, 
wheu liberated, they could not for a length of 
time alter or amend ; some, from having been 
closely pinioned, could move neither arm ; 
others had acquired a stoop, from which they 
were unable to stand erect : in short, as most 
of them had been confined in this wretched 
stale for a period of about ten years, there 
were few indeed who had not lost the power 
of some limb or other.” 

Hooliordoorg was dismantled, and the army 
proceeded on its course. Oostradroog was 


summoned to surrender, but the killadar sent 
a refusal, and it was not thought prudent to 
enforce the demand by arms. Savandroog 
was reconnoitred, but appeared so formidable, 
that even the ceremony of a summons was in 
this instance waived. The army reached 
Bangalore on the 11th June. Before the arri- 
val at that place, a plan of future proceedings 
had been arranged. The ‘continued co-opera- 
tion of the Mahrattas it was necessary to pur- 
chase by a loan of nearly a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, the means of making the 
advance being secured by stopping the com- 
mercial investment of dollars in transit from 
England to China. To the English the cam- 
paign had been a cause of heavy loss. The 
Mahrattas, on the contrary, had,- by the 
assiduous use of their usual practices, been 
greatly enriched, both individually and na- 
tionally. Yet the latter thought it fit that 
the English should pay for their continued 
services against a common enemy, and tho 
governor-general did not feel himself in a 
situation to refuse. This important preliminary 
being arranged, Purseiam Bhow, with his 
army and a detachment of Bomljay troops, 
proceeded by Sera to commence a series of 
operations in the north-west. The greater 
part of the nizam’s cavaliy, under Assud Ali, 
were to operate to the north-east. The army 
of Lord Cornwallis was to be interposed 
between the enemy and the Company’s terri- 
tories, as well for the protection of the latter, 
as for the convenience of bringing forward 
supplies, for reducing such of the intermediate 
fortresses as might be necessary, and for esta- 
blishing a chain of tenable posts from Madras 
to Seringapatam, by which the transit of sup- 
plies might be facilitated when the army 
should be called to assemble before the enemy’s 
capital. 

The first movement of Lord Cornwallis was 
in a south-eastern direction to Oossore. On 
his approach the garrison evacuated and blew 
up the fort. A train had been laid for tho 
magazine, intended to explode after the entry 
of the English troops; but by a happy accident 
it did not take effect. Hero again the perfidy 
and cruelty of Tippoo were brought conspicu- 
ously to notice. Three Englishmen had been 
confined in Oossore ; one of whom, named 
Hamilton, having given up all hopes of re- 
covering his freedom, had reconciled his mind 
to the circumstances in which lie was placed, 
and apparently contemplated Oossore as his 
final abode. As in other instances, the fill of 
Bangalore had led to the murder of these un- 
happy men, whose graves were now pointed 
out to thdir indignant countrymen. 

From Oossore tho English army moved in 
the direction of tho Policodo and Byaccotah 
passes, and took possession of various forts, 
some of them without resistance. Byaccotah 
was not so easily obtained : it was defended by 
succes-ivo ranges of works, and garrisoned by 
eight hundred men ; and so confident wa* tho 
killadar in the strength of his works and his 
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garrison, that lio not only rejected the sum- 
mons to surrender, hut fired on tho flng that 
brought it. The task of reducing this plncc 
fell to a brigade under Major Gowdic, who 
sent a detachment of about three hundred and 
fifty men, with guns, to attack tho pettah. 
The gato was soon blown open ; but the gar- 
rison, aided by tho inhabitants, kept up a brisk 
fire on the assailants from the upper and central 
works. Major Gowdio led tho succeeding at- 
tacks in person, and carried soveral successive 
gates, but did not venture to attempt the sum- 
mit. On the appearance of the main body of 
tho army, however, tho place surrendered. 

The capture of other forts of inferior im- 
portance demands no ospccial notice ; but the 
attack on Nundcdroog is entitled to some at- 
tention. This fort was situated on a granite 
rock of tremendous height, and no labour had 
been spared to add to its strength. Major 
Gowdic, who had reduced many of the minor 
forts, found his means inadequate to an attack 
upon Nundedroog. lleinforcements were ob- 
tained, and the guns having with incredible 
labour been carried part of tho way up tho hill, 
batteries were constructed, and began to fire 
with visible effect. The fire was vigorously 
returned from tho fort ; but at the end of 
twenty-one days two breaches wero effected by 
the besiegers — one in the exterior rampart, the 
other in an outwork. Lord Cornwallis now 
advanced his army within a few miles of the 
place, and orders wero given for a night as- 
sault. It took place soon after midnight of 
tho 19th of October, and was mnde simultane- 
ously by two parties upon the two breaches. 
The enemy were prepared to receive tho as- 
sailants with a heavy fire of musketry and 
rockets ; but more inj ury was inflicted by stones 
of immense size and weight rolled down upon 
those who were ascending. The resistance, 
however, was not long protracted ; and Nun- 
.dedroog was added to the acquisitions of the 
iritish army under Lord Cornwallis. Before 
attack was made, a portion of the garrison 
.. clamorous for surrender ; and on its 
mg place, some descended tho wall by lad- 
■ers of ropes, and escaped through the jungles; 
others, abandoning their posts, fled for shelter 
to the principal pagoda, where they were sub- 
sequently made prisoners. The commanding 
officer was in despair. His name was Luft Ali 
Beg ; he was a man of high rank, and had 
stood well in the esteem of Hyder Ali. At 
the battle of Arn6o lie had been ordered to 
make a charge with a large and select body of 
cavalry on the rear of the English, with a view 
to facilitate the retreat of Hyder AJi's artillery. 
He attempted to execute his orders, but was 
checked by tbe active and well-directed fire of 
the horse artillery of the English, which his 
troops refused to face. The wrath of the ca- 
pricious barbarian whom Luft Ali Beg served 
was extreme ; and his unfortunate servant was 
committed to tbo custody of another Maho- 
metan officer, with instructions to inflict upon 
him severe corporal punishment, the marks of 
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which wero to be exhibited to two Brahmin 
witnesses, in proof that tho sultan’s orders 
were carried into effect. Tho ingenuity of 
Luft Ali Beg and his gaoler contrived to evade 
the actual execution of the sentence by tiic use 
of a caustic, which produced the appcarnnco 
necessary to satisfy the witnesses, without sub- 
jecting tho sufferer to any serious inconveni- 
ence ; and as under an Eastern despotism such 
incidents aro soon forgotten, Luft AH Beg, 
after a time, became again an important per- 
soimgo in tbo court and camp of the Mysorean 
sovereign. By Tippoo ho was associated with 
three other of his servants in an embassy to" 
Constantinople, which was to have proceeded 
from thence to Paris ; but the ambassadors 
never got beyond tho former city, where their 
reception was cold and unsatisfactory; and 
aftor an absence of nearly five years they re- 
turned, without any result but the expenditure 
of about twenty lac3 of rupees, the los3 by con- 
tagions disease of several hundreds of their fol- 
lowers, and the contribution to the state papers 
of Mysore of a journal of vast extent. To Ids 
former failings, Luft Ali Beg had now added 
that of having suffered one of the strongest 
and most important places in his master's 
dominions to fall into the hands of the English. 

The reduction of Nundedroog was followed 
by the despatch of a detachment under Colonel 
Maxwell into B.iKiimlhal, to counteract the de- 
predations in progress there by a force under 
Bakir Saib, son of tbe gallant killadar of Dar- 
wnr, slain in tlio capture of that place. The 
business assigned to this force was to devastate 
tho whole country, so as to incapacitate it 
from contributing to tho supplies of tbo Eng- 
lish nrmy, and its chief post was at a mud fort 
named Penagra. The fort was speedily taken, 
and Bakir Saib withdrew from the country 
which he had been sent to ravage. Colonel 
Maxwell then proceeded towards Kistnagliery, 
with tho intention of destroying tbe pettali, so 
as to leave tbe enemy’s predatory parties no 
cover there. Possession of the pettah was 
soon gained ; and an opportunity seeming to 
offer for a successful attack upon the upper 
fort, tbe attempt was made and failed. The 
British detachment sustained considerable loss, 
but retired in good order, after setting fire to 
tbe pettah. 

In Coimbatore, the defence of the fort bear- 
ing the same name with the province, and of 
Paligaut, with their reciprocal communica- 
tions, had been intrusted to Major Cuppage. 
That officer deeming Coimbatore incapablo of 
sustaining a siege, removed the heavy guns, 
ammunition, and stores to Palignut. Lieu- 
tenant Chalmers, who was left at Coimbatore, 
on examining the guns which had been cast 
aside as unserviceable, found three which 
stood proof. By collecting and joining wheels 
and fragments of carriages which lay scattered 
about the fort, lie found the means of mount- 
ing them. With these and a few swivels, a 
quantity of damaged powder, and five hundred 
shot, obtained from Major Cuppage, be hoped 
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la make ft ttnnd {hr n few d.tyr, in tin.* rtctil «f wily ivai Site <lilch filled by llic aivulant-r, but 
the frt being ntt.icl.rd. iiuinlwrs nf them ivero actually on tins ram- 

Hi- apj-nlirtrieti nf .Ml wk iv.ii r'K-n ron- rnri>., lighting hand to hand ivitli the besieged' 
I'tSel into certainty. Tim place iva« itrve- ted On la Combo would have been overpowered 
by a force of two"tbnu>a«<l infantry, a con* bad not a timely reinforcement been pent to 
» Me table Kuly of cavalry, right rmiis, and a bO relief; and Lieutenant Chalmers, who was 
uunibrr of ittvgnlnr troop". The gnrri.on jvn onally engaged in defending the worked 
c'!i:»'.<'l n{ a hniidud and twenty t«p.i»'«-», point nf Ihe work;', was in danger of a limilar 
literally, ivc.irm nf bate, partially of Perm- fate. At a murnent tvhen successful resistance 
i:nc*e origin, and about tan hundred Travail* rceiticd rcarcely longer pmeticablc, one of tho 
f-ior.*, lialf «,f whom ran away when they barrels, being thrown amongst a crowded rims-i 
found n tii-gc iv.v; expcct'-d, while tho*-* who nf the enemy, exploded, and tho fortune of the 
trinaitud ante extremely in*-ubnnlinfttc. day wan turned. The bciegem gavo way, 

’nse »nrniy pitched nri the nortli-wr it nf the and a« party after party "retired from the 
per tali, and ruimimned the place to rurrcinbr, rampart', their discomfiture was increased by 
UrdT pain of death to cirri- pri.--in within it, hurling down on them vaM pieces of rock, 
r.nt r itvpting w omen and children. Tiie mm* Tiie cimflict lasted two borin', and Ihcnumhcr 
*r;on» n.v. di* re gardrj ; it w.v. repealed Ml* r nf the vnctny’n dead left on the ramparts 
ihe expiration of two day* without effect. On and .within tho ditch exceeded the entire 
the third day a liatteryioa eomph '«••<!. and tin* strength of the garrison by whom they had 
f. 1 1 iv.- * nnre more ►unitnomd. hut with an nlf'-r hc'*n r<» bravely rvpuhed. 

< i favoi'.ra'.K trim-. Hie nff-r ima reject'd. It war jmt fitting that such men tdronld he 
and in tin* rvrning the h-rieger* began to fin- abandoned ; and though a dun regard to the 
fiont the liati'ry.' The tho', did cnti'idcr.ihJc > af-ty of P.ilig.iut prevented Major Cimpago 
damage to the worl.ii, wliieh it gain the gar- from doing much for their relief, he afforded 
rimn abundant employment to repair. Ann* fame a* htance, and with the aid of some re- 
thrr bat!- ry w.v* e-'mp’.rt'-il on the following iimm truipr under tho direction of Mr. Mac- 
day, and n’lSgotoui fire of gum and rockets i lend, a gallant nml enterprising civil servant, 
iwv. maintain' <1. A thin! battery iva» roori in j tho enemy iven- driven from the pellali, which 
h forward *!.at<* f In the mean time I.i'Utenint, they had continued to occupy, and chased to 
t.'iialrm r« h.vl pt* pared i*-v<-ml ra-ki*, fill' d | the 1 ten, -my, •* distance of about twenty, mile)', 
with rombmtibV*, i\bM» were placid on the. with the lie* of a largo quantity of their 
rampart*, to I- »i-ed again-’. the enemy -li'Cild 'store*'. To add to the permanent strength of 
tiny r.ttempt mi « '.-alaje, which, from their i the gani<on, a company of sepoys, commanded 
pi < pntation of JniMr sr, i.rimd to In intended, j by Lieutenant X.vh, was onlercd in, and by 
Tin- enemy pr* pared a fourth bftttiry, and the! e.-me further additions it was increased to 
1 »i -It grd oj-rned thr re mini *. As the danger I nlwul revoti hundred m<:«. 
inerevej, the min*’' were loaded and the gat«- ( Scarcely had Lieutenant Chalmers lime io 
Mork' d up with i arth and stones. The store! reiiair tho breaches in the works nnd make 
of idiot hr ginning to fail, the hamm' rnien were otiirr dr-panlion* for defence, before the one* 
artiiviy employ'd in making iran ring*, to ■ my reappear* d. Tin* force now arrayed against 
supply* lb" deficiency of hill*. The works of Coimbatore con: h.ted of eight thousand regular 
the bei-irgria emt iime.i to he carried on till infantry, with fourteen guns, four mortars, 
they were advanced within fifty yards of the and a large body of irregulars nnd horse, 
ditch : nml ns it was known first large rein- It iv.vt commanded by Knmmer-oo-Decn. Tho 
forcement-s were proceeding to their a- sbt.ince, enemy look poxes«ioti of tho pcttnli without 
a general attack ivai now hourly expeeted. opposition, ercct'-d batteries, and opoucil ap- 
At this time tiie More of ammunition within preaches, under the cover of a heavy fire, 
tin- fort ivai nearly exhaust'd ; the wounded, which the besieged were nblo lo return very 
wlio wen: numerous, were without medical inadequately. 1 tut the spirits of the garrison 
r.*'i*!auce ; and tho Travancorcans who re- wore cheered by intelligence that Major Cup- 
mninril were clamnrnu* for surrender. .Still page was advancing with three battalions of 
the gallant commander, who was nobly sun- Company’s sepoys, two of Travancorcans, and 
ported by a young Preiich officer named I)o la six field-pieces, to compel tho enemy to raiso 
Cumin*, in the ren ice of the rajah of Travail- the siege. To divert this forco from its object, 
eore, refused to succumb. and probably at tho sarno timo to strike a 

Two months, within two days, had passed serious blow at the efficiency of an important 
before the enemy ventured on a general as- portion of the English force, Kummor-oo-Decn, 
sault. They advanced with great steadiness, leaving a Btrong body in tho trenches, inarched 
planted their ladders, nnd mounted tho para- with the remainder of liis forco a distance of 
pci at five distinct places. The first struggle about ton miles, to tho vicinity of n pass where 
look place at a point defended by De la Combe, tho woods of Arivally terminate and tho plain 
who-e personal gallantry communicated its commences. A largo convoy of oxen, intonded 
influence lo those whom he commanded, nnd for the western army, was assembled at Pali- 
prepared for tho assailants n fiereo resistance, gaut, nnd Kuminor-oo-Dcnii mado a demon- 
Tho 'enemy had avoided tho mines, nnd resort stration of getting into Major Cuppago’s rear, 
to the combustible barrels ivns delayed till not for tho purposo of occupying tho pass. This 
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would Lave enabled him to cut off tlic passage 
6f the convoy, and by the force of numbers 
to embarrass Major Cuppagc’e return to 
Paligaut. That officer accordingly fell back, 
and the occupation of. the pass was decided by 
a severe action, in which Major Cuppago was 
victorious. Ho immediately returned to Pa- 
ligaut, while Kummcr-oo-Docn proceeded to 
resume tho siege of Coimbatore, relieved from 
the fear of interruption. 

The fato of that place was now sealed. All 
hope of relief was cut off, the ammunition, 
from tho first, had, was nearly expended, a 
wide breach had bc.en made perfectly practi- 
cable,' and the sap had been carried to the 
covered way. Lieutenants Chalmers and Nash 
wore both wounded in ono day ; and tho most 
determined of the gallant defenders of this 
miserable fort saw the necessity of surrender. 
1ST egotiations for thispurposo were commenced, 
and soon brought to a conclusion, the enemy 
being quite ready to grant tho besieged fa- 
vourable terms. The place was first invested 
on the 13th of June ; ono’huudrcd and forty- 
throe days afterwards, on the 3rd of November, 
tho conquerors took possession of it. In re- 
ference to its strength or importance, Coim- 
batore has little claim to occupy a large spaco 
in the history of tho war with Tippoo Sultan ; 
but tho gallantry with which it was defended 
has removed the siege from tho list of ordinary 
occurrences. 

It was a condition of the capitulation, that 
the garrison should be permitted to march to 
Paligaut ; but, after the actual surrender of 
the place, it was pretended that this condition 
could not bo acted upon without the sultan’s 
ratification. The sequel of this tale of per- 
fidy need scarcely be told. After a detention 
of thirteen days at Coimbatore, the prisoners 
were marched to Seringapatam, where they 
were subjected to the cruelties and indignities 
which were the ordinary lot of those who fell 
into the hands of the barbarian Tippoo Sultan. 

' Comment upon a fact of such frequent occur- 

' '-c would be alike tedious and vain. 

Whilo these events were in progress, tho 
/ attention of Lord Cornwallis had been con- 
’ stantly directed to the establishment of such 
means for the transmission of supplies ns might 
prevent the necessity of abandoningthc medi- 
tated attack upon Seringapatam from the 
cause that led to the relinquishment of the 
former. - One of tho most serious impediments 
to success was the possession by the enemy of 
the strong fortress of Savandrobg, situated 
about eighteen miles west of Bangalore. It 
consisted of an enormous mas3 of granite, of 
greater height than Nundedroog, rising from 
a base eight miles in circumference, and sepa- 
rated by a chasm, at the distance of about 
two-tliirds of its total elevation, into two cita- 
dels, each independent of tho other. It had 
not long before been reconnoitred, and was 
doomed unassailable; but tho capture of some 
other hill forts, aud more especially of Nun- 
dedroog, had tended to diminish the reverence 
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of English officers for tho reputed impregna- 
bility of Indian fortresses ; end it was deter- 
mined to test tho claims of Savnndroog in 
this respect. 

Tho conduct of the siego was intrusted to 
Colonel Stuart, and tho force assigned to him, 
in nddilion to a powerful artillery, consisted of 
two European anrl three native regiments. 
Tho remainder of tho army was disposed no 
as to watch ovory avenue from Seringapatam 
by which tho operations of tho siege could he 
disturbed. On the 10th of December Colonel 
Stuart pitched his camp within throe miles of 
tho north nido of tho rock, the point from 
which tho chief engineer, after reconnoitring, 
proposed to carry on the attack. Tho first 
operation was ono of vast labour and difficulty 
— it was to cut a gun-road from tho encamp- 
ment to the foot of tho mountain, over rocky 
precipices, and through a thick forest of bam- 
boos, and when made, to drag the guns over 
it. A noxious and pestilential atmosphere 
added to the dangers of tho besiegers, and 
Tippoo, on hearing of the attempt, is reported 
to have congratulated liis officers on the infa- 
tuation of the English in engaging in an en- 
terprise thnt could not fail to terminate in 
defeat and disgrace. According to the sultan’s 
belief, one half of tho Europeans employed 
were destined to die of sickness, the other 
half to bo killed in tho attack. Not daunted 
by this royal prediction, the besiegers, on tho 
17th December, opened two baltcries, ono at 
a thousand yards, the other at seven hundred 
yards’ distance, by which the defences of the 
wall were much damaged ; but the effect was 
scarcely equal to the expectations which had 
been formed. The wall was built with stones 
.of immense size, those of the lower tier being 
riveted to the rock by iron bolts. On tho 19 th 
another battery was erected, which it was 
found necessary to advance to within two hun- 
dred and fifty yards of tho wall. In the 
course of that and the succeeding day a prac- 
ticable breach was effected, and orders were 
given to storm on the following morning. 

The bamboo forest, which had been a source 
of difficulty in the construction of the gun- 
road, was found of some service in the closo 
approaches of tho attack. Under its cover, 
and that of crevices and rugged parts of the 
rock, a lodgment was mndo for the troops 
within twenty yards of the breach. Tho storm- 
ing party, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nesbitt, was directed to four different attacks, 
and parties wore detached nnmd the mountain, 
to draw the attention of the enemy from the 
main object, and prevent their escape, should 
any attempt for that purpose be made. 

The hour fixed for the assault was eleven 
o’clock, and it was to commence on the dis- 
charge of two guns from the batteries. At 
the appointed hour the expected signal, was 
given, and the party advanced to the storm, 
while the band of ono of tho English regiments 
pealed forth the inspiring air of Anions strike 
home. A large body of the enemy had been 
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ril-ftac,! running iliiv.n f(»!n the hill, 

J 'f the drf.'tice of til" br« aril, which was ft 
litllv H'.w ll»» r s- !* m Jitli : but on the appear- 
fttift*- of the Ei'-;li*h tiny were r iir< l with 
p-inic, tvnJ |VJ. Tli" oa-'.cm Mil wasmai- 
p'r.rly carried. v.ithu-it me-- tirg «*r even over* 
taking tlx’ enemy. 

Tht* attack on tin* 11 . - Urn lull w.i-< thought 
{n l**' ri v. {.ji; of grvnVr diSiculty, ar.,1 Captain 
M‘>::' 'll, to win m it wax inlru-trd, wa* 
inMiucV-d either to advance or Hot. ax rircuni* 
it me*". night Vi mb r rxjv-dicnt. Tli e officer 
in o’r;;;-.n*i.l . f i!io citadel having witnc s'-.l 
tiro abandonm fit of lh<* « v x'-tttn liill r.n>.l the 
ft- -rtit <■! tli-* Kngli'h party. made a r illy for 
tin 1 putp'-e «>f taking them in flank, when lit* 
w.\* firxjM-elr.Jly tart among tli<; mrh* bv 
tin* joittv of Optatn Mom on. JIc* retrr.atcxl 
witlt precipitation, f n!<i'-v< l nidi great vigour 
by t!." il-gSi-h. An att'-iiijit tv ,ii made to 
flit:', the fir.t gate againt tho jmr'iiTf, but 
the jinn v.Jni \v.i“ p< rfntiniftjT ifie tittiy vra* 
I, iildl by a riift*. fire. I from t 'rue ds* Sauce 1>y ft 
urgr-ani nf tin. 71ft regiment. Tilt* Knglidi 
t!i' n rc'ii'ii it', ntftl rut-, ring every rurreeditig 
barrier ttitii t!.<* mrmy, vero in p<v*e-- 
»i-.-:ri of tin* tap of tin* mountain. Tims in 
|r*- than an hour, and inopen <i.*.y, tho tin- 
j-.’ftdcn* fi*rtrt'«n{ f-favauirv-'g v. a* rat tied by 
»! 'tm, ,v <1 the Jtovlof it* imprt suability for 
rvi r tilenvcJ. 11:" Knglbh bad net a man 
billi-.l, at: it only «c.c v..>utidrl. 

Til ft t:r\*. J'lr.er* nttrislpte.1 w,* that whirl; 
tt.vi utl to rvaxardio-g in rttength and in*.* 
jv'TS-iftf-*. Outtr. lnv' * b*. 1 i -ini" titan before 
liei-ti .►•.immune !, anil t!»» ac-trer of tin* l.iliv 
d.-.r Ha*, that be tvftiiiil r*>t turrenthr bia fin*! 
till the J'r*pl:*1i had taken S*riti!*apa‘..am. Jt 
r-ipj*o-.d lliftt till- f-i.ll o$ 
infill have mile him ir-* crrupv.fi'ii-, mein 
flag of trace v. aa th**j-atel.cd, c.ff.-ring 111 m ml 

term.'. Tjte staff tthrerv.ini nt-si.nijanh d it 
uni bvehori.i! fr.::n tlie fi«rt to advance ; h** 
complied ivitli the invitation, ntidwlien within 
riity yard* of the {rot*', a fire of tmi'hctry 
iv.-v* 'ip.-rird on littn mid the noii*cotmnir*ionvd 
ol::eer who boro tins ilft’r, li“l from which, 
happily, l>.i'.l» t'cftj'ed unliurt. On tlu* follow* 
itr* day the fort w.v attached in a manner for 
which* the governor wax net prepared. A 
number of tirhbpiecev were run down to ap- 
pointed ttatinu'.. nml under cover of their fire 
nil escalade commenced. 

The fide of the rock amultcd wc at an 
ati”le of nbont thirty-five decrees, nml wax 
dcicmlcd l»y »e veil rampart-', ri*iii" above each 
other, including that of tire pcttnli, which wai 
fir-t stormcl. Thu orders given to the artillery 
nlliccra were, ns fast as ono wall Flioultl ha 
carried, to point the gnns, over tlie licads of the 
a*sailaiiLs, against the next avail in Fucccssion, 
for tlie purpose of keeping down tlie firo of 
the garrison. The pcttnli was carried so 
rapidly as to astonish the iriliadar, and induce 
iiim to demand a parley. It was granted; 
but it soon becoming apparent, from tho 
movements of tho garrison above, that tho 


only object was to pain time for preparing 
mete efficiently for defence, tho n-sault reomi- 
tnrnccd, and avail after wall was carried, till 
the icKiilatit* n’.aehed tho r-mmuit. Some of 
tile gateways were forced hv tlie pioneers, but 
irni'-t of tlie ramparts were carried by ercalade. 
The a-toni*hmcnt and confusion of tho enemy 
were so great, that their fire, though heavy, 
was for tlie most part thrown away, ami ns 
i oon as a single Ktiropean was seen above any 
of tin* walls, they iled precipitately. Tho 
killadar v.-as made pti-smer, and many of tho 
garri'on killed. Many more, terrified at the. 
si-ht of the Kuropean bayonet*, precipitated 
tli”jn*clvn from tho rock — thus tdindly rush- 
ing on one mode of death in' their anxiety to 
i- eajie another. Tho teiror of the garrison 
had commenced before the actual danger. On 
the appearance of the detachment before tlie 
pl.t'-e. they had mutinied, and four hundred 
m- o had ds'erted in the night. To the pro* 
valcnc* of fear the Knglbli worn utiqueslion* 
ably indebted for the ea'o with wliicii they 
obtained po *e-dmi of this fortress. “Al- 
though,” »avs Major I)irom, “ such was the 
sterpne'-. mid narnnvne ;i of some parts of the 
rea l in the n-cent, that a few rv.-vduto men 
might liavo defended the place against an 
army, it was only nt the last gateway that 
tiny att'-mptH nny resistance, and that only 
by tiring a few m*nri:et-*1iot, by which two 
fiddlers were wounded.” Tiie total number 
of wounded in tin* English detachment was 
Very small ; and, like Sa valid rung, Ootmdrong 
was rarrinl without the loro of a single life, 
h'-oiue other fort.a c.f inferior importance wero 
t.ahrn with little trouble. 

Tin* army of the nir.am had long heen 
engaged in b '-iegitig Oaormncond.a, but with 
a very indifferent proaptet of bringing their 
opetatinns to a r.uecer'ful ending. The nizam’n 
artillery was unable to breach tho lower tort, 
r.nd to supply their deficiency tome guns were 
despatched by Lord Ccnnvafli-; after tho fall of 
Xundcdroog. Still nothing was effected till 
Captain Head, who commanded the English 
detachment f -erring with tho nisam’s army, 
rendered weary mul indignant by the clumsy 
proceedings wfiieh ho had liccn compelled to 
witne.**-, otfered, if intrusted with the exclu- 
sive management of the attack, to put tho 
nizam's officers in possession of tho lower fort, 
which commanded tho only access to tho hill, 
and having effected this service, to leave them 
to conduct the further operations in tlicir own 
way. Tho offer was accepted ; and Captain 
Read, having constructed a battery or two 
twenty-six and two eighteen pounders avilliin 
four hundred j-.ards of tho wall, in two days 
after it commenced firing, had effected a prac- 
ticable breach. 

The night of the 7th of November was fixed 
on for tlie attack; and the small party of artil- 
lerymen, who were tlie only Kuropcau troops 
with tho detachment, volunteered to quit tlicir 
guns and lead tho assault. Measures having 
been taken to divert ilio attention of tho 
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enemy, tlio ■ assailants advanced, and -witli 
little opposition mounted tlio breach. Having 
cleared tlio obstacles by which their progress 
was impeded, they advanced along tho rampart 
till they met a body of tho enemy, who made 
n stand at tho second bastion. The artillery- 
men charged them, and tltoy instantly gave 
way. No further resistance was offered, and 
the greater part of the garrison took refuge in 
tlio upper fort. Tho lower fort was delivered 
to tlio charge of Nizam All’s troops, but they 
were not destined to retain undisturbed pos- 
session of it. A largo reinforcemont, soon 
after tho capture, arrived from Hyderabad, 
under tlio command of tho minister, Moosliccr- 
oo-Moolk, who, on bis departure with the 
main body of his forces and tho English de- 
tachment to tako part in the operations of 
Lord Cornwallis, left tho chargo of the lower 
fort to an officer of somo ropu'lation, known 
by the namo of Hafiz Jeo. In December, the 
eldest son of Tippoo Sultan appeared before 
Goorumconda, with an army amounting to 
about twelve thousand horse and foot. Their 
approach was quite unlookcd for ; and Hafiz, 
supposing the party to consist but of a few 
plunderers, mounted an clephnnt and went out 
to rcconnoitro, accompanied by only a few 
horsemen. -He was speedily surrounded, and, 
descending from his elephant, was about to 
mount a horse and endeavour to forco his way 
back, when ho was made prisoner. The troops, 
who issued from the fort in small parties, were 
destroyed in detail, and panic seizing the rest, 
tho recent acquisition was precipitately evacu- 
ated with considerable loss. Hafiz Jeo was 
an object of peculiar hatred to Tippoo. He 
had been employed on‘ an embassy from tho 
nizam to the sultan, by whom he had been 
treated with that disrespect which tlic despot 
of Mysoro was in tho habit of exhibiting to 
the accredited servants of other states. He 
. had afterwards, in his capncity of minister of 
♦he nizam, been associated with tlio refusal of 
t prince to connect his family with that of 
poo by the tie of marriage ; and this offence 
J never been forgiven. Aly Itcza, tho man 
nrough whom the rejected proposal of matri- 
monial alliance had been made, was now with 
the army before Goorumconda, and in his 
hands rested the fate of Hafiz Jeo. Tlio pri- 
soner had soon the means of judging of the 
spirit in which .lie was regarded by those into 
whose power his imprudence had thrown him. 
He was plundered of everything about his 
person, even to tho last article of clothing ; 
and, but for tho charity of some one who be- 
stowed on him an old quilt, ho would have 
been left altogether destitute of covering. In 
this forlorn condition he was visited by his 
old antagonist, Aly Reza, who reproached him 
with his conduct respecting tlic proffered mar- 
riage. .Hafiz answered, that he and Aly Itcza 
were then Berving their respective masters, 
and that the day was past. The remembrance of 
it was, however, not past. Tho victim was 
in the power of a prince who never forgot an 
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injury — in tho presence of one of his minions 
ready to perforin any act wltich lio believed 
would bo gratifying to his master, and who 
in this instance was influenced by feelings of 
personal hatred. Hafiz was carried to a con- 
cealed situation, fitted for tlio execution of 
dark and bloody deeds, and there murdered 
with circumstances of extromo barbarity, Aly 
Itcza feasting his oyos with the vengcaneo in- 
flicted on his opponent. Tho success of tho 
attack upon Goorumconda was further sig- 
nalized by the murder of a French officer in 
the sorvico of the nizam ; and thus the tri- 
umph of Tippoo’s army was celebrated by acts 
of treachery and cruelty which Tippoo him- 
self need not liavo disdained to superintend. 
The advantage, whatever it might be, result- 
ing from theso murders, was nearly all that 
Tippoo gained by tho recapture of tlic lower fort 
of Goorumconda, which was speedily restored 
to tho nizam by the English detachment. 

The Mahrattn army under Purscratn Bliow, 
with a British detachment under Captain 
Little, bnd, on leaving Lord Cornwallis, pro- 
ceeded to attack a fort named DooradroDg. 
Tho Makratta general had anticipated that it 
would surrender without opposition ; but, after 
repeated attempts, its reduction was found 
impracticable, and tho army continued its 
march towards Cbittlcdroog. That placo was 
reconnoitred, but deemed too Blrongfor attack. 
Furscram Bhow entertained Bomc liopo of buy- 
ing over tho killadar ; hut either that officer's 
honesty, or tho fact that his family were de- 
tained in Seringapatam as hostages for his 
fidelity, forbade tlic conclusion of a bargain, 
Burseram Bhow consoled himself for tho dis- 
appointment by plundering whenever oppor- 
tunity presented. Tho illness, real or pre- 
tended, of tho Maliratta general delayed for 
a time the progress of the army ; but on tho 
ISth of December they arrived near Hooly 
Onoro, a fort which Captain Little immediately 
proceeded to rcconnoitro. It was thought 
that it might be attacked with a prospect of 
success. The pottah was gained with littlo 
difficulty, and thence some guns opened on 
the fort, at a distance of one hundred and fifty 
yards. A breach having been effected, the 
fort was stormed with success, and without 
tho loss of a man, on tho same day which, with 
similar immunity from loss, transferred the 
important fortress of Savandroog into tlio pos- 
session of the English. The garrison was 
reported to bo a thousand strong, but Lieu- 
tenant' Moor, who was one of Captain Little’s 
detachment, concludes that they dffinot exceed 
half that number. Assuming their strength 
at thiB reduced estimate, that officer, howover, 
makes a remark, the truth of which is in 
no degree invalidated by the colloquial 
simplicity with which it is conveyed, that 
“they ought to have been ashamed of them- 
selves for making so pitiful a defence.” It was 
tho intention of tlio stonners not to allow any 
of tho Maliratta plunderers to enter the place; 
but tho news of its capture was soon -carried 
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Aft*. r t !.o fail «.f Ifnoly Onore, t!i»> Maliwlti 
:.iwy r.hd Captain l.i*.;lc's detachment pro- 
ocd'-d in n MiUth*wolrrn diticlmn tmvaiil. 

Tippm had (trcngthym-d Ids pro- 
vincial troop* in llrdnotv liy the addition of a 
divi-ion It ntlr r Ills fi-lalion Rrra Sv.b, and that 
officer was tlttiff enabled to take (In' field tvith 
a force nf eight thou-and turn ami ten gun>. 
Tlii« fiirre \va« in tlm jungle, with Dm 

inti'iitimt of making an attack on thy rear of tho 
Confederate', wtwMin ;.s they should lie engaged 
in Die idego of Sirnnga, Mmiiltaneouidy with a 
lorli'- to In* mails from tin* fort. This bein'; 
known, it Itccamo nn object of importance to 
dislodge them previously. The position of 
I tern Sail* was strong ; his right rested on the 
river, his front was covered by a deep ravine, 
and liis left by jungle, denned impenetrable 
there, bnt which became somewhat lighter at 
a distance. 

The force destined to the attack upon Uer.-t 
Path was composed of alsout a thousand English 
sepoys, with four guns and five hundred Mnh- 
rnttn infantry. Throo thousand Mahratta 
horse were posted near tho place of attack, 


to the micccm of the day; they were rather 
an incumbrance than a support, liy military* 
writers tins action has been regarded as one of 
tho uio-t brilliant of the war. 

The army of Item Sail) hying dispersed. 
Captain Little prepared to prosecuto the riego 
of Sirnoga. A battery of five guns, after a 
day's firing, effected a practicable breach. All 
was ready for the storm, when an offer of capi- 
tulation upon terms was made and ncccpted. 
Tho commander of the fort duly appreciated 
tho value of tho Mahratta faith, for it was 
thought necessary to stipulate, not only that 
private properly should he respected, but that 
the inhabitants should bo considered under 
the protection of the British, who were to 
guarantee tho treaty and tako possession of 
tho fort. These conditions were to continue 
in effect only until tho English detachment 
retired from tho vicinity. On its march to the 
southward, the custody of tbe^fort was trans- 
ferred to tho Mnhrallas, and also the charge 
of some prisoners of rank, who, within tho 
English camp, had been treated with marked 
attention and kindness, and been totally 
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exempted from restraint, A abort time after 
the change, tlieao prisoners wore seen by some 
officers 'who had known them in tho English 
camp. Their condition was wretched : they 
had been plundered of everything valuable, 
and, receiving neither money nor subsistence, 
they had been compelled to sell their clothes 
to procure the means of sustaining life. Some 
officers of inferior rank wero in ono rospcct 
better treated — they received an allowance, 
but to counterbalance this advanlago they wero 
kept in irons. Such is Mahratta faith and 
Mahratta humanity. 

Purseram Bhow was to kavo joined Lord 
Cornwallis with all despatch boforo Seringa- 
patnm. Instead of this, he preferred a plun- 
dering expedition into Bednoro ; but being 
alarmed by the approach of a force sent against 
him by Tippoo, under the command of Kum- 
mer-oo-Deen, who had retaken Simoga, ho 
determined to perform his engagement with 
the British governor-general, since no advan- 
tage seemed likely to accrue from taking any 
other course. 

It is now necessary to return to the British 
army under Lord Cornwallis, which wns at 
Ootradroog, awaiting the coming up of some 
artillery, somo stores, and a battering train, as 
well as the expected junction of tho army of 
the nizam. Theso objects being accomplished, 
the combined army commenced its march, and 
on the 5th of February Lord Cornwallis was 
once more in sight of Seringapatam, and of 
Tippoo’s army encamped under its walls. 

On both sides of the river, opposite to tho 
island of Seringapatam, a large space is inclosed 
by a bound hedge, which marks tho limits of 
the capital, and affords a place of refuge from 
the incursions of cavalry. On the north side, 
the inclosure was occupied by Tippoo’s army. 
Within it wero several redoubts, one of which, 
erected on a commanding eminence, was a post 
of great strength. There were other works 
calculated to shield his troops from attack, or 
"icilitate retreat in case of necessity, and his 

•nt line was defended by a hundred pieces of 

.*vy cannon. In tho fort and island which 

irmed his second line there were not fewer 
than three hundred pieces of cannon. Recon- 
naissance having been made, Lord Cornwallis 
determined to attack the enemy on the night 
of the 6th February, an event quite unexpected 
by Tippoo, and the apparent temerity of 
which, seeing that it was to be performed by 
infantry alone, without guns, filled tbo allies 
with astonishment. The attack was made in 
three columns. Between ten and eleven o’clock 
tho central column, on its advance, encountered 
the enemy’s grand guard, a body of cavalry, 
who were approaching with rockets to disturb 
the English camp, which annoyance they had 
practised on the preceding night. The horse- 
men immediately galloped off to their lines, 
leaving the bearers of the rockets to harass the 
column and endeavour to impede its march. 
Many rockets wore thrown, but they had little 
effect beyond that of announcing to the enemy 


the approach of tho British column. Tho front 
division, on boing discovered, pushed briskly 
forward, reached tho hedge, and entored the 
enemy's linos about a quarter of an hour after 
tlioir approach became known. 

Tbo left column, whon tbo rockoting com- 
menced, was ascending the Carigaut Hill, an 
eminence on tho right of tho enemy’s camp, 
near tho termination of tho botind hedge. 
The hill is steep, and of great height; it 
commands ono of tho fords and the eastern 
part of tho island, and protected tho right 
wing of tho sultan’s camp. This post was 
justly regarded as of great importance, and 
proportionate caro had been taken to strengthen 
it ; it was defended by a double breastwork 
in front of a stone redoubt, but the work was 
not entirely completed : a considerable body of 
infantry, but without artillery, was stationed 
upon it. Tho Carigaut Hill terminates the 
rango over which Colonel Maxwell had chased 
a corps of tiic enemy at the battle in tho month 
of May preceding. Tho Bamo officer now com- 
manded the column directed to this point, and 
tho works wero scaled by tho flank companies 
of tlio 72nd, tho regiment by which the hill 
was stormed on tho former occasion. 

The right column, under General Meadows, 
was to attack the left of the enemy’s position. 
From somo mistake, it was led to a more 
distant point than wns intended, and was con- 
sequently iator in reaching tho hedge than the 
central column; but about half-past eleven this 
column also entered the inclosnre, and pro- 
ceeded to attack a redoubt within the enemy’s 
lines, but not included in tlio course of opera- 
tions contemplated by Lord Cornwallis, and 
which, after a severe conflict, was carried. It 
was intended that the right column should 
advance to moct tho central column, and then 
await further orders. General Meadows, ac- 
cordingly, having left a sufficient force for the 
defence of the captured post, proceeded to 
move in a direction which he expected to bring 
him to the spot marked out for him ; but tho 
occurrence of rice swamps compelled him to 
make a larger circuit than had been antici- 
pated, and thus tho track of the central column 
was missed. No firing being heard, it was 
conceived that all was past, and that, whether 
the other columns had gained a victoiy or sus- 
tained a defeat, it wns too late to render them 
any assistance. 

The central column, the advance of which 
has already been noticed, was subdivided into 
three parts. The front subdivision, after forcing 
tho enemy’s line, was to pass into the island 
with tho iugitives. Orders wero issued to the 
captains of the leading companies not to suffer 
themselves to be delayed in tho camp, but to 
push with all possible expedition to the great 
ford near the north-east angle of the fort. 
Each captain was held responsible for his own 
company, as success was inoro dependent upon 
the celerity than the solidity of the movement. 
The second, or central subdivision, after clear- 
ing tho right of the camp, was to follow into 
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tlio island. The third, in the rear, formed a 
reserve under Lord Cornwallis, who took up a 
position where he might support the other 
parts of the column, and wait tlio co-operation 
of the right and loft divisions under General 
Meadows and Colonel Maxwell. 

The frout subdivision, having forced the 
bound hedge under a heavy but ill-directed 
five of cannon and musketry, advanced steadily, 
the enemy receding before them. The leading 
companies pushed for the river, passing the 
sultan’s tent, which appeared to havo been 
abandoned with much precipitation. The 
advanced companies, partly from the badness 
of the ground, partly from tlio nature of the 
duty which they had to execute, were soon 
separated into two bodies. The first that 
reached the river crossed under the very walls 
of tho fort without opposition ; and “ had it 
not been found," says Major Dirom, " that tho 
east gate of Seringapatam was shut and tho 
bridge drawn up, that night might havo put 
an end to the war ; as Captain Lindsay pushed 
into the sortie (the entrance which leads 
through the glacis into the fort), in liopo of 
entering the gates with tho fugitives.” This 
party proceeded along the glacis through an 
extensive bazaar, destroying numbers of the 
enemy, and dispersing several bodies of horse ; 
they then took post, part at a bridge over a 
canal running nearly across tho island, part 
at a redoubt commanding the southern ford. 

The second body crossed by the same ford 
which their companions had passed a few 
minutes before. Their passage was consider- 
ably impeded by tho rush of the enemy towards 
the island, but no attempt was mndc at re- 
sistance. On reaching tho opposite bank they 
turned to tlio left, and advanced for about a 
mile to tho western gate of the pettali. It 
was shut, but was soon forced open ; the troops 
stationed for its defence having, on tho first 
alarm, rushed out to man the lines and bat- 
teries on tho river. The firing from tkeso 
lines and batteries informed the British party 
that the right of the enemy’s camp had been 
penetrated, and it was concluded that the 
assailants were probably attempting to force 
their passage into the islaud. Three parties 
wore detached to aid the operation, by taking 
the batteries in reverse, while Colonel Knox, 
who commanded this portion of the advanced 
companies, having taken possession of the 
street which led to the batteries, remained at 
the gateway with about thirty men, either to 
support any of the parties who might receive 
a check, or to resist any attempt by the enemy 
to recover possession of the pettah. But the 
enemy were too much confounded even to 
maintain What was still in their possession. 
The lines and batteries, which were all open 
to the rear, were abandoned, and those by 
whom they should have been defended dis- 
persed in confusion. From one of tho terrified 
fugitives who was made prisoner. Colonel 
Knox received information that some Euro- 
peans were confined in a house at no great 
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distance; and to this circumstance twenty- 
seven miserable, half-starved men, some - of 
whom had passed years of captivity in heavy 
irons, owed their release. 

Seven battalions of Europeans and three of 
sepoys passed tho river at a period subsequent 
to the passage of the two parties whose course 
has been detailed, nnd by another ford, which 
brought them to tho sultan’s garden ; they 
forced tho gate, and entered. Captain Hunter, 
who commanded this party, was not aware that 
any other troops had passed into the island ; 
he therefore took post, resolved to wait for in- 
telligence or orders to direct his movements. 
Ho remained for two hours without learning 
anything. Tho dawn of morning was not far 
distant, and after daylight he knew that his 
post would not be tenable ; he perceived, also, 
a body of tho enemy on the opposite bank, 
with two field-pieces, which he apprehended 
they intended to open on his party. This 
decided his course ; and quitting the garden, 
ho rushed with his men into the river, which 
ho passed under a heavy fire, attaoked the 
party with the guns 'before thoy had time to 
unlimber them, and thence made his way 
through the camp to tho reserve under Lord 
Cornwallis. 

The second subdivision of the central column 
passed to tho left, as intended, for the purpose 
of breaking the right wing of the enemy’s 
army. On approaching tho sultan’s redoubt, 
its progress was opposed by a large body of 
horse. They were received by a volley, de- 
livered with great steadiness and precision ; 
and when the smoke cleared away, the horse 
wero seen at a distance scattered over the 
field. The sultan’s redoubt was found aban- 
doned; and this being occupied by a party 
detached for the purpose, the remainder moved 
onto co-operate with the column under Colonel 
Maxwell. 

The rear division of the central column, 
which was under the immediate command of 
Lord Cornwallis, was formed near the sultan’s 
redoubt, and there it waited in anxious expec- 
tation of being joined by General Meadows. 
He came not ; but, at a moment when a rein- 
forcement was most desirable, the troops under 
Captain Hunter, who had just recrossed the 
river from the sultan’s garden, made their 
appearance. They had scarcely time to re- 
place their ammunition (their cartridges having 
been damaged by the water) before a large 
body of troops, forming part of Tippoo’s centre 
and left, having recovered from their panic, 
advanced to attack the force under Lord Corn- 
wallis. The attack was vigorously made and 
bravely resisted. The fire of the enemy was 
well returned, and on a nearer approach, they 
were met and driven back by the bayonet. 
Their numbers, however, were overwhelming ; 
and, in the confidence that from this cause 
victory must finally be theirs, they repeatedly 
renewed the attack, and were as,'-” ra- 
pulsed. The danger to which the ’’’ " „ • 
with the governor-general w» " \ 

\ 
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creased his anxiety for tlio arrival of the aid 
-which he had so long expected ; and he is re- 
ported to have said, “If General MeadnwB be 
above ground, this will bring him.” General 
Meadows was above ground, but he did not 
arrive in time to render any service to the com- 
mander-in-chief. The repetition of the enemy's 
attacks continued for nearly two hours, when 
they finally withdrew. To secure his troops 
from being surrounded, Lord Cornwallis then 
moved to the Carigaut Hill, at the foot of 
which he was met by the division of General 
Meadows. . 

The progress of the left column remains to 
be noticed. After gaining the Carigaut Hill, 
and occupying the works upon it, this column 
continued its course towards the enemy’s camp, 
under a galling fire from a party sheltered by 
a tank. Passing through the camp, it was 
met by the central portion of Lord Cornwallis's 
division, under Colonel Stuart. It was now 
desired to find a convenient spot to pass the 
river. A small party crossed at a point where 
the water reached to the necks of the men, and 
where they were exposed to a heavy fire from 
the lines and batteries on the island. Their 
ammunition was unavoidably damped in the 
passage, and when they gained the opposite 
bank they were without a single cartridge fit 
for use. Happily they were not in immediate 
necessity, for at this moment the enemy were 
driven from the lines and batteries by the 
parties despatched by Captain ICnox from the 
pettah. A more practicable part of the river 
having been discovered, the remainder of the 
column passed over, and a junction was effected 
with the detached companies from Lord Corn- 
wallis’s division which had crossed at an earlier 
period. The morning of the 7th of February 
thus found within the pettah of Seringapatam 
the left column and part of the central column 
of the British force, which had moved on the 
preceding night ; the right column, and the 
remainder of the centre, being on the Carigaut 
.Hill. 

• It is natural to inquire, where was the 
uuiUu while his camp was traversed by a 
hostile force 1 He had just finished his evening 
meal when the alarm reached him : he hastily 
rose and mounted, hut waited the arrival of 
accurate intelligence as to the nature of the 
attack, before taking any measures to re- 
pel it. 

The first precise information was received 
from a mass of fugitives, who, rushing from 
the bayonets of the English, announced to the 
astonished sultan that his centre had been 
penetrated. The terror of the informants but 
too well attested the truth of their report ; of 
which, moreover, the sultan was soon assured 
by the evidence of his own senses. In the 
pale moonlight he perceived a lengthened 
column of the English army passing through 
the heart of his camp, and making their way 
to the main ford, the possession of which would 
cut off his retreat. There was not a moment 
to be lost ; and Tippoo, departing with all 
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practicable speed, had just time to clear the 
head of the English column, many of. his at- 
tendants being killed by the advanced com- 
pany. Tippoo gained the ford, passed it, and 
mnking directly for the cast gate of the city, 
was once more in safety within the walls of 
his capital. 1 1 will be recollected that Captain 
Lindsay made a push to enter this gate, but 
found it shut. When Captain Lindsay ap- 
peared before the gate, only a few minutes could 
have elapsed from the entrance of the sultan. 

Next in importance to the danger to which 
he was personally exposed, Tippoo, in all pro- 
bability, estimated that in which a large 
nmonnt of treasure was placed. Tho Gth of 
February was the day for issuing pay to tho 
troops. The required amount had been counted 
out to each buckshee, or paymaster, hut the 
issue to the men was not to take place till tho 
following day ; and in the mean time the re- 
spective sums remained in tho custody of the 
treasurer, in bags hearing his own seal and 
that of the buckshee to whom they belonged. 
On the first alarm of an attack, the treasurer 
began to load his charge upon camels with all 
possible despatch. Musket-bnlls soon began 
to pass around bim, and by one of them lie 
was severely wounded. He continued, how- 
ever, to proceed with his work, and completed 
it. The camels were loaded, and driven across 
the ford, intermingled with the British troops 
and the flying servants of Tippoo. They 
reached the hank in safety ; and the un- 
daunted treasurer, conducting his caravan for 
a considerable distance along the glacis, 
entered the city by the Mysore gate, and had 
the satisfaction of depositing his charge in 
security, without the loss of a single rupee. 

The spirit of this courageous and persevering 
man was not shared by all the followers of the 
sultan. Ab is usual when misfortune over- 
takes an eastern army, a great number of the 
troops deserted. They passed away in crowds, 
and the reports of the morning after tho attack 
presented a total of twenty-three thousand 
killed, wounded, and missing — the last class 
contributing in by far the largest proportion 
to swell the amount. The treasurer, who had 
so perseveringly protected his master’s chest, 
recommended the proclamation of a further 
issue of pay, as a probable mode of bringing 
the fugitives hack. The suggestion showed a 
perfect acquaintance with the character of his 
countrymen, but the plan was not successful. 
Fear was more powerful than cupidity, and 
very few of the wanderers returned. While 
the native followers of Tippoo were thus de- 
serting him by multitudes, a number of Eu- 
ropeans, principally Frenchmen, who had long 
served him and his father, took the oppor- 
tunity of quitting a service of which they 
were weary. Among them was a man named 
Bldvette, whose departure wa3 a serious los3 
to the sultan, .as he possessed considerable 
skill in fortification, and had actually con- 
structed the redoubts the credit of which was 
claimed and enjoyed by Tippoo. 
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Discouraging ns were the circumstances 
under which Tippoo had to renew the contest, 
he could not decline it. As the day advanced, 
the guns of the fort opened on such of the 
British troops as were within their range, and 
portions of the scattered remains of the enemy's 
force began to reassemble. Colonel Stuart, 
who, as the senior .officer, had assumed the 
command of all the British troops on the island, 
had taken advantage of the daylight to re- 
move to a position better adapted than that 
which bo had occupied during the night, for 
keeping up a communication with the force 
which remained with Lord Cornwallis. He 
had scarcely effected this change, when his 
men were fired upon by a body of the enemy’s 
infantry, which hnd advanced under cover of 
some old houses and walls. The British troops 
were in a considerable degree sheltered, but 
part of their ammunition having been damaged 
in passing the river, and much of the re- 
mainder expended during the night, they re- 
turned the fire but faintly, till the arrival of a 
supply of ammunition and a reinforcement of 
men, which Lord Cornwallis despatched to 
their assistance. The enemy then drew off. 

This attack was no sooner repulsed than the 
attention of the English on the island was 
directed to the sultan’s redoubt, which the 
enemy were now making tho most determined 
efforts to regain. The party within it con- 
sisted of somewhat less than a hundred Eu- 
ropeans and about fifty sepoys, commanded by 
Captain Sibald, of the 71st regiment. In 
defence of the redoubt, the first object was to 
shut up the gorge, which was open towards 
the fort. An attempt to effect this was made 
by throwing across some broken litters and 
the carriage of a gun. This being perceived 
from the fort, three guns immediately opened 
from thence upon the gorge, and two field- 
pieces were sent to some adjacent rocks, the 
fire of which was directed to the same point. 
By these means the inefficient barrier was 
soon shattered into splinters, and considerable 
injury done to tho works. The gorge being 
clear, the enemy, about ten o’clock, advanced 
to assault. They were beaten back, but with 
considerable loss ; and soon after they had re- 
tired, a cannon-shot deprived the party in the 
redoubt of their commander, Captain Sibald. 
Major Skelly, one of Lord Cornwallis’s aides- 
de-camp, who had been despatched to this 
spot on some special duty, now took the com- 
mand, but found the probability of protracting 
the defence greatly diminished by the prospect 
of an approaching want of ammunition. While 
meditating the best means of husbanding the 
small stock that remained, Major Skelly 
was informed that .two loaded bullocks had 
wandered into the ditch, and that it was sup- 
posed they were part of those which had been 
appointed for the carriage of spare ammuni- 
tion. The conjecture was right. The animals 
were soon released of their lading ; and these 
stray bullocks, with- their unsightly burdens, 
“ were,” says Major Dirom, “ more previous 


to the major and his party at this juncture, 
than if they had been loaded with the richest 
jewels in Tippoo’s treasury.” 

Scarcely had the men filled their cartridge- 
boxes from this unlooked-for supply, when a 
fresh attempt was made on the redonbt. The 
sultan had been greatly disappointed by the 
ill success of the former attack, and had 
passionately demanded if he had no faithful 
servants to retrieve bis honour. There was 
little alacrity in responding to tho sultan’s 
call ; but, after some hesitation, a body of 
cavalry was found to volunteer their services 
in fulfilment of the wishes of their prince. 
About one o’clock they advanced towards the 
redoubt in compact order, two thousand strong. 
At first it appeared as though they intended 
to charge at once into the gorge; but they 
suddenly stopped, just beyond musket-shot, 
and four hundred of them dismounting, rushed 
impetuously forward, to force the entrance 
with their sabres. The gorge had been neces- 
sarily kept clear during the continuance of the 
cannonade ; but when it ceased, by reason of 
the approach of the assailants, the garrison 
formed across the opening, while the portion 
of the parapet which bore on the enemy was 
also fully manned. Their fire was coolly re- 
served till it could be given with effect, and 
by the first discharge the leading part of the 
column was completely brought down. Re- 
covering from the momentary hesitation cansed 
by the fall of their comrades, those behind 
again began to advance ; but the steady and 
rapid fire of the garrison threw them into con- 
fusion, and, regardless of the sultan’s appeal 
and their answer to it, they fled to their 
horses and soon disappeared, their retreat 
being covered by the firing from the fort and 
the rocks. 

After the repose of an hour the garrison 
were threatened by another attack. It was 
led by the sultan’s European corps, commanded 
by M. Yigie. This corps had been engaged 
in part of the operations of the preceding 
night, and being brought into a situation of 
some danger, it broke, and officers and men 
alike sought safety in disorderly flight. Their 
object was facilitated by the uniform of the 
corps being red ; and M. Yigie himself rode 
quietly through one of the British columns, 
no one interrupting him, in consequence of 
his being mistaken for a British officer. The 
behaviour of this corps at the redoubt did not 
tend to obliterate the disgrace of their previous 
flight. The garrison were prepared for a con- 
flict far more severe than those which they 
had already sustained; but the expectations 
founded on the supposed superiority of this 
corps to the native troops were not realized. 
M. Vigie and his men advanced but a little 
way from the rocks, when two or three of the 
foremost falling, the rest came to a stand, fell 
into great disorder, and went off. 

No further attempt was made on the re- 
doubt; and never was relief more welcome 
than that afforded to the garrison by the 
P 
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cessation of tho enemy's attacks. Tho (lay 
had been oppressively sultry, and within the 
narrow limits which bounded tho efibrts of the 
' garrison two officers and nineteen privates lay 
dead ; wliilo threo officers and twenty-two 
privates, miserably woundod, woro passionately 
imploring water, whioli their companions had 
not to bestow, thoro not being within tho place 
a singlo drop. Thus, surrounded within by 
death and suffering, exposed without to tho 
attacks of a vast army supported by the guns 
of a well-appointed fort, did this gallant band 
maintain, not their post only, but thoir oSvn 
honour and thnt of tho country which thoy 
sorved. Great woro thoir labours and thoir 
difficulties, but brilliant and unfading is the 
glory by which thoy woro compensated. 

So long as tho onemy's attention had been 
directed to tho redoubt, no attempt had been 
made upon any otlior of tho British posts. 
But about fivo o'clock two heavy columns 
enterod tho pctlnli, and driving beforo them 
some followers of tho British camp who had 
dispersed in search of plundor, advanced in 
the direction of tho lines of Colonol Stuart, 
throwing rockets ns thoy proceeded. A de- 
tachment being sent to meet them, thoy re- 
tired for a short distanco ; but their numbers 
woro greater than had been anticipated, and 
tho officer commanding tho British dctaoli- 
ment applied for further assistance. A roin- 
forcoment being obtained, the work of clearing 
the pettali of the presence of tho enemy was 
not of long duration. Thoy woro rapidly 
driven from street to stroot, and finally forced 
to retire altogether. A prisoner taken in tho 
course of the conflict, reported thatTippoo had 
convened his principal officers, and exhorted 
them to make a bold effort to drivo the Eng- 
lish from the island, and recover the tomb of 
Hyder Ali; that the chiefs had thereupon 
placed their turbans on tho ground, and sworn 
to succeed or perish in the attempt. Tho 
attack, the prisoner added, was to be made 
'"l' that night, and the march of tho assailants 
,\vas,to be directed along the bank of the 
northern branch of the river to turn the right 
flank of the British line, and to cut off the 
communication with tho camp. The account 
was so circumstantial that it appeared de- 
serving of credit — at least, it would have been 
imprudent to disregard it. Arrangements 
were accordingly made for effectually repelling 
an attack, should any be made. The force in 
possession of the pettah was strengthened by 
the addition of four field-pieces to their means 
of defence, and the troops lay on their arms 
throughout the night. It passed, however, 
without alarm ; and the morning showed the 
whole of the redoubts north of the river 
abandoned. The English camp was thereupon 
advanced as near to the bound hedge as was 
practicable, pickets were ' sent into the de- 
serted redoubts, and a chain of posts com- 
pleted along the north and east faces of the 
fort, converting the enemy’s fortified camp 
and works into lines of countervallation for 
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the attack of his capital. “ Tho proud city of 
Soriugnpntam,” says Mnjor'Dirutn, “ which wo 
could scarcely discern from our first ground, 
was now in forty-eight hours strongly and 
cloiioly invested on its two principal sides ; tho 
enemy's army broken and dispirited ; ours in 
perfect order, and highly animated by their 
success.” 

Preparations for a siege wero commenced 
without delay. A littlo to tho eastward of tho 
pettah was a garden of great extent, contain- 
ing tho tomb of Hydor Ali and a now palace 
erected by Tippoo. It was filled with magni- 
ficent trees, now destined to fall beneath the 
axos of the English pioneers, and to ho em- 
ployed in oporations directed against the last 
retreat of tho man to whom their spreading 
branches had formerly afforded shade, and 
thoir fruits refreshment. Throughout the 8th 
of February, while the English woro actively 
engaged in preparing for tho meditated blow 
against tho citndol, Tippoo showed no Rytnptom 
of energy, beyond wasting a largo quantity of 
ammunition in a fruitless cannonade directed to 
tho island, to tho rcdonhtR, to every scattered 
English party, and sometimes to their head- 
quarters ; but the distance on all sides was 
considomblo ; and tho pleasure of maintaining a 
continuous noise, and darkening the atmosphero 
by masses of smoko, was tho only advantage 
derived from the oxorcisc. In the evening ho 
resolvod to renew his attempt at negotiation. 
No intercourse of a pacific character had taken 
plnco for more than a month, and to tho last 
overture from tho enemy Lord Cornwallis had 
indignantly answered, that when the prisoners 
taken at Coimbatore, and unjustly detained in 
brench of tho capitulation, should be sent 
back, lie would, in concert with tlio allies, make 
arrangements for tho comineneement of nego- 
tiation. Two of tlioso prisoners Tippoo now 
determined to employ as instruments of a new 
appeal to tbo governor-general. Lieutenants 
Chalmers and Nash woro unexpectedly sum- 
moned to an audience of the sultan, and on 
their nttondnuco wero informed that they were 
about to be released. After communicating 
this welcome intelligence, Tippoo inquired if 
tho former officer wero not related to Lord 
Cornwallis. Keceiving an answer in the 
negative, ho then asked if ho wero not an 
officer of high rank. Lieutenant Chalmers 
having disclaimed this supposed ground, of 
influence with the British commander-in-chief, 
Tippoo next inquired whether tho emancipated 
prisoner, on his return, would have any personal 
intercourse with the governor-general ; . and 
having learned that he expected to be admitted 
to an interview, tho sultan requested that he 
would tako charge of letters making overtures 
of peace, and lend his aid towards attaining 
tho object. The charge was accompanied by 
a present to the officer receiving it of two 
shawls and five hundred rupees, and a promise 
that the baggage of both himself and his com- 
panion should be sent after them. Lieutenant 
Chalmers undertook to gratify the sultan’s 
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wishes by the delivery of the letters ; but at 
the same time warned him, that beyond this it 
might not bo in his power- to promote his 
views. 

In the communication thus transmitted, 
Tippoo, with his habitual disregard of truth, 
asserted that the terms of the capitulation at 
Coimbatore had been misrepresented — that 
Kummer-oo-Deen did not engage positively 
for the liberty of the garrison, but only pro- 
mised to recommend it. The counterpart of 
the articles of capitulation, signed and sealed 
by Kummer-oo-Deen, had been retained by 
Lieutenant Chalmers ; and had he been able 
to produce this with the letters of which he 
was the hearer, the veracity of Tippoo would 
have required no further illustration. But 
the sultan was too tender of his reputation to 
expose it to such hazard ; and before the 
English officer was permitted to depart, he 
was forcibly dispossessed of the document 
which would have furnished so unseasonable a 
commentary onthe letters. Lieutenant Chal- 
mers, however,'was able to speak to its con- 
tents, and to the manner in which it had 
passed out of his keeping ; hut notwithstanding 
this — notwithstanding that the demand for the 
surrender of the prisoners taken at Coimbatore 
had been but partially complied with. Lord 
Cornwallis, with that degree of moderation 
which verges on weakness, if it do not actually 
pass the line of separation, yielded to the 
sultan’s request, and consented to admit 
his vakeels to confer with those of the allied 
army. 

Coincident with the pacific mission to the 
English camp of Lieutenants Chalmers and 
Nash, Tippoo was preparing another of a very 
different character. His object was the death 
of the English commander-in-chief ; and on an 
expedition directed to'this purpose, a select 
body of horse moved on the same day on which 
the two British officers were released, and 
crossed the river at Arikery. The movement 
was observed, but no particular importance 
was attached to it. The following day was 
employed by the detached party of the enemy 
in collecting information. On the third day 
their advanced guard interposed itself between 
the camp of Nizam Ali and that of the English, 
not unobserved, but without exciting suspicion, 
the intruders being mistaken for a party of 
Nizam Ali’s horse. So similar were they to 
that bodyin appearance, that they wereallowed, 
without interruption, to advance to the British 
park of artillery. Arrived there, they care- 
lessly asked of some natives in attendance on 
the guns, which was the tent of the burra Sahib 
— the principal commander. Even yet no 
suspicion was excited, but the question was 
misapprehended. The inquiry was supposed 
to apply to the tent of Colonel Duff, the com- 
mandant of the artillery, which was, without 
hesitation, pointed out. The horsemen then 
suddenly drew their swords and galloped 
towards the tent which they supposed to be 
that of Lord Cornwallis, cutting down the few 


persons whom they met on their way ; but 
before they reached the tent towards which 
they were furiously riding, their ardour re- 
ceived a check. On the alarm of their approach, 
a small body of sepoys turned out, whose fire 
soon changed the course of the horsemen, and 
sent them towards the hills in flight, at the 
same headlong speed with which they were 
previously rushing to the tent of Colonel Duff. 
Although, from the mistake that had occurred. 
Lord Cornwallis had been in no danger, this 
attempt was justly thought to call for some 
additional precautions for securing the safety 
of his person. 

While the army of Lord Cornwallis was 
engaged in preparing for the siege of Seringa- 
patam, it was joined by that of General Aber- 
cromby. That officer, on the former retreat of 
the governor-general from before Tippoo’s 
capital, had, in conformity with his orders, 
withdrawn his army to Malabar. He had 
himself proceeded to Bombay, where his duties 
as governor required his presence ; bnt return- 
ing to Tellicherry after a short absence, with a 
new battering train, a supply of ammunition 
and stores, and a body of recruits, the army of 
Bombay thereupon quitted its cantonments 
and reassembled at Cananore. Its subsequent 
march lying throngh a mountainous country, 
the transport of the artillery stores was 
attended with great difficulty; but it had been 
surmounted, when, late in Jannaiy, General 
Abercromby received orders from Lord Corn- 
wallis to leave his battering train and advance 
with his field artillery only. The heavy guns 
and stores were accordingly sent hack to the 
top of a ghaut which the army had just de- 
scended, and there placed in batteries erected 
for the defence of the pass. On February 11th 
General Abercromby crossed the Cauvery 
about thirty miles above Seringapatam, and 
after meeting with some annoyance from the 
enemy’s cavalry, who took part of his bag- 
gage, joined Lord Cornwallis on the 16th. 

The vakeels of Tippoo had arrived, in accord- 
ance with the permission given by Lord Corn- 
wallis, and the process of negotiation was 
carried on simultaneously with the most vigo- 
rous preparation on one side for theprosecution 
of the siege — on the other, for the defence of 
Seringapatam. The fort was of a triangular 
figure, covered by branches of the river on its 
two largest sides. The third side, which was 
towards the island, was covered by strong out- 
works. Two broad and massy ramparts, the 
second at a considerable distance within the 
first, and both having good flank defences, a 
deep ditch with drawbridges, and various 
advantages derived from the skill of Tippoo’s 
European servants in the modem principles of 
fortification, enhanced the difficulty of approach 
on this side. Notwithstanding these circum- • 
stances, it was, in the first instance, selected 
as the point for the main attack, and the 
ground of the choice appears to-’ .been an 
expectation that, as there were 1 ' " ’ '•nents 
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of tho British troops and artillery would secure 
success. More careful observation led to the 
adoption'of a different plan, tho cliaugo being 
accelerated by intolligonco and suggestions 
from Tippoo’s European sorvnnts — who were 
now quite as ready to oxcrciso their skill and 
knowledge for his destruction as they had pre- 
viously been assiduous in using them for his 
defence — and it was resolved to mnko tho 
principal attack across tho river against tho 
north side of tho fort. Tho curtain there was 
perceptibly weak, and by extending closo to 
tho bank of the river, left no room for out- 
works. Tho flank defences wero few, and of 
littlo value — the ditch excavated from tho rock 
was stated to bo inconsiderable, and was more- 
over dry. Tho stone glacis built into tho 
river was in two places imperfect. Tho walls, 
it was concluded, might bo trenched to tho 
foundations, and tho probable effect would be 
the filling up the greater part of the ditch. 
The main objection was the intervention 
of the river; but this was not thought suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the advantages of the 
plan. 

Tho works constructed by the English ad- 
vanced with great rnpidity and great secrecy. 
When their design became fully visible, Tippoo, 
despairing of success in tho endeavour to repel 
tho invaders by the firo of the fort, attempted 
to distress them by turning the water from a 
large canal by which the English camp was 
principally supplied. Tho attempt was dis- 
covered in time to prevent its completion, and 
the smnll damage which hnd been done to the 
bank of the canal was speedily repaired. On 
tlie 22nd of February, General Abercromby 
advanced his posts for the purpose of aiding in 
the operations of the siego. On tho samo day 
Tippoo made a new effort to drive tho English 
posts to a greater distance from his capital, but 
wns defeated. Through two succeeding days 
tho besiegers steadily proceeded with their 
preparations ; in four days more it wns cx- 
cted that two breaching batteries, one of 
' enty, the other of twelve guns, would be 
_..dy to open, together with an enfilading 
■u<i.tteiy of at least ten pieces. These were to 
be assisted by a cross fire from tlie island, but 
more especially from the redoubt formerly 
called the Sultan’s, but which had most pro- 
perly received from the English the name of 
Sibald’s redoubt, in honour of tho bravo officer 
who fell while commanding the gallant band 
who so nobly defended it. Colonel Duff, bad 
bis park fully provided and arranged. Even 
furnaces had been prepared for heating shot, 
and from the combustible nature of the mate- 
rials of which many of the buildings within 
the fort were composed, it was anticipated that 
the fire of the batteries would not long' be 
opened before the place against which it was 
directed would be wrapped in flames. To add 
to the embarrassments of the enemy, Pursemm 
Dhow, with the Mahratta army and Captain 
Little’s brigade of English sepoys, was now 
approaching, as was Major Cuppage, .with a 
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force from Coimbatore. While the allied 
armies wero thus concentrating their forco 
around 'i'ippoo’s capital, they were exempted 
from tlie difficulty which had formerly driven 
Lord Cornwallis from before Seringapatam 
when victory seemed to he within his reach: tho 
supply of provisions was almndaut. Such wa3 
tho condition of the armies of the allies — 
numerous, well appointed and well supplied ; 
tho thunder of their cannon wns about to be 
poured upon a fort, the last hope of the enemy, 
within which sat the prince whose aggressions 
had brought to hit) gates as a foo the head of 
the English government of India, bonnd by 
tho most imperative instructions to preserve 
peace if practicable, and disposed by his own 
wishes to maintain the samo course. On the 
head of tho man who had so wantonly pro- 
tracted the calamities of war was the storm 
now approaching about to burst. The Eng- 
lish army almost looked upon themselves as in 
possession of Seringapatam, when, on the 
2-1 th of Fobrtiary, orders wero sent to the 
trenches that tho working should be discon- 
tinued, and all hostile demonstrations cease. 
Tho orders were received with that feeling 
which accompanies the hearing of nny 
sudden and inexplicable communication. It 
wob at first supposed that .there must have 
been some mistake — but it was soon ascer- 
tained that this belief bad no foundation. 
Tho orders became intelligible when it was 
known that, after several days’ conference 
between tho agents of tho respective govern- 
ments, those of tho allies had delivered their 
ultimatum— that the conditions therein laid 
down had been assented to by the sultan, and 
tho preliminaries signed. The discussion had 
been brought to a conclusion on the 22nd, and 
the demands of tbo allies forthwith submitted 
to Tippoo. They were embodied in five articles 
to the following effect : — First, that one-half 
of tho dominions of which Tippoo was in pos- 
session before the war should be ceded to tlie 
allies from tlie countries adjacent to theirs ; 
secondly, that Tippoo should pay three crores 
and thirty lacs of rupees, one-half immediately, 
and the remainder by three instalments, at 
intervals not exceeding four months each. Six 
crores had been originally demanded ; but the 
sultan’s vakeels denied the ability of their 
masterto pay more than the sum finally agreed 
upon, and offered to confirm their denial by 
the solemnity of an oath. After the tender of 
such a proof of their veracity, who could dis- 
believe them ? Lord Cornwallis, it would seem, 
did not. The third article stipulated that all 
prisoners taken by the four powers — the Eng- 
lish, the Nizam, the Mahrattas, and Tippoo — 
from the time of Hyder A li, should be restored; 
the fourth, that two of Tippoo’s sons should 
be given as hostages for the due performance 
of the treaty; and the fifth provided that when 
tho hostages should arrive in the camp with 
the articles of the treaty, under the seal of the 
sultan, a counterpart should be sent from the 
three.powers, hostilities should entirely cease, 
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and the terms of a treaty of alliance and per- eluded. Most just would the retribution have 
petual friendship should be agreed upon. been, had the governor-general revoked his 
On reading these articles, Tippoo assembled former orders, recommenced the construction 
his principal officers in the great mosque, and of his abandoned works, and prosecuted the 
having laid before them the Koran, adjured siege to the point when the possession of 
them by its contents to answer sincerely the Tippoo's capital should have been decided by 
question he was about to propose to them, the comparative valour or the comparative 
Having read the articles, he said, “You have numbers of those who assailed and those who 
heard the conditions of peace — you have now defended it. Lord Cornwallis, however, con- 
to hear and answer my question. Shall it be tented himself with a series of messages, the 
peace or war I” The assemblage thus appealed earlier of which produced no effect. It may 
to were loud and unanimous in professions of be doubted whether the latter were more effi- 
devotion to their sovereign, and of their readi- cacious than those which preceded them, or 
ness to lay down their lives in defence of whether the discontinuance of the firing is not 
his person and capital ; but they were equally attributable to the influence of that caprice 
unanimous in declaring — softening, however, to which Tippoo was accustomed to surrender 
the repulsive truth so as to render it not quite himself ; but from some cause the firing came 
unfit to reach the eaTS of an Oriental despot, to an end, and the irritation which it occa- 
but still without disguising it — that the troops sioned in the minds of the British troops, 
were altogether dispirited, and that no confi- who found themselves placed on unequal 
dence could be placed in them. The reed to terms with the enemy, subsided. On this 
whichthefast-sinkinghopes of Tippoo clung was instance of the sultan’s folly and perfidy the 
now broken. Themenwhoneverbeforehadven- observations of Major Dirom, deserve notice, 
turedto intrude upon the royal ear any unwel- from their justness and force. “ This extra- 
come sound, nowdared to speak that which was ordinary conduct in the enemy,” says he, “was 
true in preference to that which was agreeable, supposed in camp to arise from a mistake in 
The extremity of danger hadmade them sincere, the vakeels not having acquainted their master 
and for once their master had received counsel that hostilities must cease; bnt the sultan 
that was above suspicion. He felt that it could not be ignorant of the articles he had 
could not be disregarded. The articles were signed and sealed the preceding night ; nor 
signed and despatched to Lord Cornwallis, but was this any great testimony of the sincerity 
indulgence was solicited with regard to that of his wishes to terminate the war. Indeed, 
which stipulated for the transmission of the his conduct could bear no other construction 

S reliminaries by the youths who were to be than an insolent and revengeful bravado, to 
etained as hostages. They were not thus fire upon us when he could with impunity, 
transmitted ; a short delay was asked to allow and to impose upon the ignorant part of his 
of due preparation for the departure of the own subjects, and our allies, and leave their 
princes, and the governor-general, with a very minds impressed with an idea that his superior 
laudable feeling, granted it. fire (for we had opened no guns upon the fort) 

The liberality of Lord Cornwallis was not and his resolute defence ha 1 been the means 
met with any indication of a similar nature on of his obtaining peace.” 
the part of the enemy. Even the stipulation On the 26tb of February, the fourth article 
for the immediate cessation of hostilities, to of the preliminaries was carried into effect by 
which the sultan’s seal had been affixed, was the departure of the hostage princes from 
disregarded. Immediately on receiving the Seringapatam to the British camp. The elder 
preliminaries. Lord Cornwallis . had issued of the princes was about ten years of age ; his 
those orders for the cessation of all warlike brother two years younger. Each was mounted 
operations which excited in his army so much on an elephant richly caparisoned, and their 
surprise, not nnaccjmpanied by something of dresses glittered with numerous and valuable 
despondency and something of indignation, jewels. They were attended by the Mysorean 
It was not without difficulty that the men vakeels who had conducted the negotiation : 
could be restrained from proceeding with the several messengers mounted on camels, and 
works which they had anticipated were to put seven standard-bearers, carrying small green 
them in possession of Seringapatam, and en- flags suspended from rockets,, preceded tlio 
able them to effect the triumphant deliverance princes ; a hundred pikemen, with spears inlaid 
of those victims of Tippoo’s tyranny and per- with silver immediately followed them ; and a - 
fidy who still remained within his power. But guavd of two hundred sepoys with a party of 
discipline prevailed — the wishes of the army horse brought up the rear. Great crowds wero 
yielded to the demands of duty, and all collectedto witness the scene, whether actuated 
offensive operations ceased. Not such was the by the desire of beholding an imposing spec- 
conduct of Tippoo and his garrison. For tacle, or by some higher motive. The sultan 
several hours the fire of cannon from the fort, himself was on the rampart above the gale- 
and of musketry from the advanced parties of way through which his sons passed. They 
the enemy, was kept up more vigorously than departed under a salute, from the fort ; and as 
before ; aBritish officer and several men were they approached the British camp, twenty-one 
wounded in consequence of this audacious discharges from its park of artillery greeted; 
contempt of an engagement so recently con- their coming, while the part of the E : -.” s 
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t lie ordered ft royal salute to t*e lin'd in 
-Ostimony of his I'.alisfactinn. 

In partial payment of the nun stipulated 
by tlio preliminaries, a crore of rupees wax 
forwarded by Tipptw to llio I'riti'fi ramp, 
Tlio valcccls continued to meet for tilt* arrange- 
ment of tlio dcfinilivo trraty ; but their pro- 
gress w.vi embarray-ed l»v tlio usual arts of 
Indian negotiators. Tho cre-sionx to lie made 
by Tippoo were to bo determined with refer- 
ence to revenuo ; but the sultan's vnhcels pre- 
tended that the revenuo accounts of many 
districts were lost, and propoicd to supply 
their place by statements which, ns might bo 
expected, invariably over-rated tlio resources 
of the provinces to bo surrendered, and under- 
rated thoso which woro to ho retained by 
their master. Tlio vahccls of the nizam and 
tho Mahratlas produced counter-statements, 
which in all probability wero not less unfairly 
exaggerated or diminished than wero thoso of 


in the country. Ao*. »ati<tb’d with this mea- 
sure of niece* t, ho retaliated on hi’ cn**niy by 
1-vying contributions on y»i territory adjoin- 
ing lvis own frontier, turn by thro* predatory 
excursions In* retrieved the rc» itirccs of n 
country exhausted hv the oppression of foreign 
conquerors. t In the cnmtncnc«*jnent of bo-tili- 
ties between the Hngli-h and Tiiqi-io, he gave 
passage to the nnny of General Abcrcromby 
through Ids dominions, and greatly facilitated 
their operations by tho supply of provisions, 
the communication of intelligence, -and the 
extension of every species of aid which ho 
c-iidd command. Jfo had, therefore, n strong 
claim to the protection of the British govern- 
ment, which enuid only effectively lie exert cal 
by tho transfer of his tributary dependence 
from Tippoo to the power whose* interests tlio 
Coorg Jtaj.ah had so scalously promoted. 
Were ho given up to tho discretion of tho 
Multan of Mysore, no question could exist as 
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to tho use which would ho mtido of Iho liberty. 
The honour of the British government seemed, 
therefore, involved in the assertion of tlio 
demand for the transfer of Coorg ; hut, on the 
other hand, as that country was not properly 
adjacent to the territories of any of tlio allied 
powers, the demand was not in strict accord- 
ance with the terms of tlio preliminaries. 

The rago of Tippoo, on learning the demand 
mado on behalf of tlio English, was un- 
bounded. “ To which of the English posses- 
sions,” ho asked, " is Coorg ndjacent ? Why 
do they not ask for the key of Seringnpatam !” 
To these passionato inquiries ho added a de- 
claration, that his enemies know that he would 
sooner have died in the breach than consent 
to tlio cession, and that they dared not bring 
it forward till they had trcachorously obtained 
possession of his children and treasure. It is 
certain that tho possession of Coorg was most 
important to the English, as enabling them to 
hold Tippoo in check. For this reason, as 
well as in regard to tho just claims of the 
rajali upon their protection, it is deeply to be 
lamented that the preliminaries were not so 
framed ns to allow of the demand for its sur- 
render without giving the snltan even a colour- 
able pretence for complaining of bad faith. 
The importance of Coorg, and the services of 
the rajah, could scarcely have been overlooked 
when tho preliminaries were drawn. If such 
were the fact, tho case was one of most repre- 
hensible negligence. But tho more probable 
opinion seems to be, that, from the weak 
anxiety of tho governor-general for peace, it 
was judged expedient to framo tho prelimi- 
naries in such a manner as to keep out of sight 
nny point lilrcly to be peculiarly startling or 
disagreeable to the sultan’s feelings. The 
result was, that tho English were ultimately 
compelled either to assert a claim in which 
their right was, to say the least, suspicious, or 
to abandon a meritorious supporter to the 
mercy of tho tyrant of Mysore. 

In this choice of evils, the governor-general 
made his election in favour of that which per- 
haps was, on tho whole, tho less. Ho refused 
to recede from the demand, ordered some guns 
which had been sent away, to bo brought back 
to tho island and redoubts, and preparations 
recommenced for prosecuting the siege. Tip- 
poo, with equal vigour, began to prepare for 
defence. Indeed, he had scarcely, if at all, 
discontinued the work. For some time after 
the cessation of all active labours on tho part 
of tho English, tho stir of preparation was 
observable within tho fort. This, being con- 
trary to tho rules of an armistice and the 
custom of war, no less than to the conduct of 
the besiegers, was made the subject of remon- 
strance. Tippoo, in a tono of insolence thinly 
disguised under an appearanco of extreme 
humility, answered, that Lord Cornwallis 
must have been misinformed; but for his 
lordship’s satisfaction, if he desired, one of 
the bastions should bo thrown down, that ho 
might see into tho fort. The unexpected 


demand of tho Coorg country furnished the 
sultan with a sufficient excuse for pursuing 
his operations without disguise, and ho lost 
no time in availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity. 

Tho ability of the English to carry on the 
siege was greatly impaired by the delay which 
had taken place. The greater part of the 
materials collected for the purpose had become 
unfit for use, and fresh supplies could be ob- 
tained only from a considerable distance, and 
with considerable labour. The trenches had 
suffered much injury, and required repair — 
and worse thnn all, tho army, especially the 
European part of it, by confinement to a fixed 
spot, in an unhealthy situation, during the 
most unhealthy season, had become greatly 
enfeebled by tho encroachments of disease. 
So rapidly was sickness extending, that there 
wns some reason to fear that by the time the 
necessary preparations for assault were com- 
pleted, the requisite number of men for making 
the attempt, with a fair probability of Success, 
would not remain effective. In other quarters 
there wns ground for apprehension. Differ- 
ences existed between the nizam and the 
Mahratta allies of the British, and but little 
relinnco could be placed on the fidelity of 
either, while Scindiawas in motion with views 
believed to be not friendly to British interests. 
Thus circumstanced, every hour of delay 
diminished the strength of the British army 
and increased its danger, while it enabled 
Tippoo to add something to the difficulties 
with which it had to contend. To gain time 
by protracted negotiation wns obviously the 
interest of the enemj-, while to the English it 
was important to bring the point in dispute at 
once to a close. With a view to expediting 
such a result, on the return of the vakeels 
with the report of Tippoo’s refusal to as- 
sent to tho surrender of Coorg, the two 
hostago princes were apprized that they must 
prepare to move the next morning towards 
Coromandel, and their Mysorean guards were 
disarmed and placed under restraint. Tho 
youths, who were much affected by the inti- 
mation, were, in accordance with it, conducted 
to tho rear of the army, but were there per- 
mitted to halt and await the result of a further 
attempt on the part of Tippoo’s vakeels to 
induce their master, as they said, “ to hear 
reason.” These officers were desired to inti- 
mate that unloss the signature of the sultan 
were affixedwithout delay to a definitive treaty, 
based on the arrangements concluded between 
them and the vakeels of the allies, hostilities 
would be immediately resumed. Purseram 
Bhow had now arrived, and, according to 
Mahratta custom, felt little disposition to . 
respect any suspension of arras which inter- 
fered with the acquisition of plunder. His 
horsemen set vigorously to work, and carried 
off a number of camels and cattle belonging 
to the enemy. Against this breach of the 
armistice Tippoo remo> '• __ V"* perhaps 

had some effect in iotftut^ ■ r . Vdeter- 
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initiation. After various excuses, tlic vakeels, 
on the IS tit of March, once more appeared 
with the treaty duly ratified in triplicate, and 
on the following day it was formally presented 
to Lord Cornwallis by the captive sons of the 
rullan. 

Toe effect of this treaty was to bring the 
frontiers of the Malirattas to the river Toom- 
bnddrn, which was their boundary about thir- 
teen years before ; to restore to Nizam Ali his 
territories north of that river, and tho pos- 
rossion of Ktirpa on its south ; wliilo tho 
Etigli'h obtained Malabar, Coorg, Dindigul, 
and Ikiminnlml, all of tliem cessions of con- 
siderable importance in adding to the strength 
and compactness of the Company’s territories. 

In judging of the proceedings of Lord Corn- 
wallis, due allowance should undoubtedly ho 
made for the influence of tho delusive stale of 
feeling witli regard to Indian affairs which was 
all but universal in England, and for the desire 
which the governor-general may bo supposed 
to have entertained to ofTcr to that feeling as 
little offence as possible. But one of tho pre- 
liminary articles was so shamelessly and scan- 
dalously evaded, that no consideration of expe- 
diency ought to have been permitted to restrain 
the British Government from expressing its 
indignation, nnd, if necessary, compelling by 
force the due execution of tho provision thus 
atrociously violntcd. It was provided that nil 
prisoners from tho time of Ilyder Ali should 
t.o net at liberty. Tipooo had carried off a 
great number of prisoners from Coromandel, 
whom he had detained in violation of the 
treaty of 1781, and who, notwithstanding tho 
conclusion of the subsequent treaty, were 
unable to regain their liberty excopt by stealth. 
The-e persons fled in considerable numbers, 
and were received by tho English, but in a 
mariner winch seemed as though they were 
ftriiantcd of performing this duly, and no 
mean < were adopted to ascertain how many of 
thr<-<! unhappy pcrsoim still remained within 
the tyrant’* power. Some inquiry was made 
respecting the officers and soldiers taken during 
■ be war, but with regard even to them the 
I'.iiglirii authorities appear to have been satis- 
fied with v.Imtcvcr explanation it pleased tho 
vakeels of Tippoo to give, although there was 
rtrnng ground for suspecting that in several 
in-tftnco:* the mi-sing parties had fallen victims 
to the sultan's vengeance. Home of tho fol- 
lowers of the English camp avho had been 
made pri'oners returned after n time, each 
mutilated of a hand. Thee unfortunate men 
were shown to the vakeels, who said, that they 
bad l"eefi caught plumb-ring, and that tho bar- 
L-wmm punishment inflicted on them was with- 
out the Mitten's knowledge. The ignorance 
of the sultan was indeed always pleaded to 
rs - aerate him from ri-sponribility for th>* cruel- 
t >e»l tsmb r hi« authority. lie, it was 
r aM, did not » motion them, nnd could not 
i*,qv;r»- into rdl th* detail • of his govern* 
rr.-t With »-:rh ready f.|o!igiti as the«o the 
f.trrr.'-r-gei.ervl vat c -ntol.t. 
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If, however, Lord Cornwallis failed in somo 
points in which tho nationni honoilr was mate- 
rially concerned, he manifested great personal 
disinterestedness, by relinquishing for the 
benefit of tho nrmy his share of booty. The 
example was followed by General MeadowB ; 
who, though ho had proved himself unfit for 
the exercise of an independent command of 
importance, appears to have merited tho cha- 
racter of a bravo soldier and a generous man. 

As soon ns the arrangements between the 
belligerents could ho regarded ns finally con- 
cluded, Lord Cornwallis became anxious to 
remove his army with all practicable speed 
from the pestilential spot which was rapidly 
consuming its strength. Tho governor-genoml 
arrived at Madras late in May, nnd in Bengal 
in July following. After his departure from 
Scringapatam, Tippoo assembled tho chiefs of 
his army and tho heads of departments, and 
informed them, that tho contribution of threo 
crorcs’ nnd thirty lacs, by which ho had 
purchased tho absence of tho invaders, must ho 
provided for nl tho joint cost of himself, tho 
nrmy, nnd tho people at large. IIi’h own share 
was, in the exorcise of ids royal grnco nnd 
benignity, fixed nl ono crorc and ten Incs — 
one third of tho cnliro amount. Sixty Incs 
wero to bo furnished by the army, as a 
nuzzerana or gift — a donation bestowed ns 
freely nnd witli tho same degree of good- 
will as wns formerly in England tho "bene- 
volence,” so called, in aid of tho sovereign's 
necessities. Tho remaining one croro and 
sixty lacs were to bo provided by the civil 
officers nnd tho inhabitants generally. Tho 
mode of distributing this last share of tho 
burden was left to tlio heads of tho civil 
departments, who prudently endeavoured to 
relievo themselves ns far ns possible from its 
pressure. Tho accounts, however, wero nmrtu 
up with all the strictness which wns duo to 
public decorum, and to tho characters of tho 
responsible parties who exercised control over 
them. Eacn civil oiliccr was debited with tho 
sum which in fairness ho might lie called upon 
to pay, and a corresponding entry of tho 
discharge of the claim was made with duo 
precision. Had the sultan condescended to 
cxnmino those records, he must hnvo been 
delighted, not only by tho accuracy with which 
they wero made up, hut by the sovero exact- 
ness maintained by tlioso who prepared them, 
in regard to their own contributions. But tho 
books were false witnesses, nnd those by whom 
litey wero compiled paid nothing. Their 
shares wero paid by an extra levy upon tbo 
inhabitants of c.acli district beyond the amount 
of tho nominal assessment. 'Jliero wns ono 
inconvenience attending this ingenious opera- 
tion. The great men, witli whom it originated, 
could not conceal the process from their official . 
inferiors ; the latter were not to bn persuaded . 
that thorn above tliem po-sc-cd any exclusive 
claim to the cxerci*") of fraud and extortion — 
nnd it followed that, to secure impunity to 
thcni’'elvi"i, the higher offic-rH were obliged to 
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connive nt conduct Minil.tr to their own in 
every perron engaged in the collection. It is 
not (litlicnlt to conceive what was the situa- 
tion of a country thus plundered nt the dis- 
cretion of every revenue officer, from the 
chief who stood in the royal presence, to the 
lowest runner who conveyed to the miserable 
inhabitants the unwelcome order to deliver 
their cherished hoards. Under such a system, 
it is obviously impossible to ascertain bow 
much was extorted from the snlTering people ; 
hut it was pm orally believed that the Mini far 
exceeded the whole nmount which, according 
to the allotment made by the sultan, they 
were called upon to pay. Yet, at the end of 
reveral years, a balance of sixty lacs still stood 
on tho boobs of the treasury against the 
country. Torture in its mo't horrible forms 
was reunit'd to; hut from utter destitution 
even torture could extort nothing ; and that 
ohslinalo determination, which in the blast so 
often accompanies nnd fortifies the love of 
money, not (infrequently defied tho infliction. 
8uch'nrc the ordinaty incidents of native 
governments ; nnd it must be remembered, 
that of rucli governments, that of Tippoo was 
by no means the worst. With regard to the 
fulfilment of the pecuniary engagements of that 
prince with the allies, it will Iks sufficient, 
without entering into detail*, to state, that nt 
the end of about two years its progress per- 
mitted the restoration of the two hostage 
princes to their father. They worn accom- 
panied by Captain Uovcton ; nnd Tippoo, in 
the exercise of that hatred to the English 
which long indulgence had rendered almost 
uueontrollable, lie: i la ted whether he should 
admit the British ofiiccr to liis presence. Thu 
quc*lion was submitted for the opinion of 
his councillors. They represented that the 
Killian's rcfu-nl might excite suspicion, nnd 
that the Englishman might bo amused with 
professions of friendship, while “ whatever 
was in the heart might remain there." This 
sage and lionet advice the sultan follower!. 
Captain Uovcton was received with great 
courtesy, and personally surrendered his charge 
to the Kultan. Tippoo exhibited no emotion 
on recovering from captivity two persons who 
might bo supposed so dear to him. His 
reception of them was fnr less warm and 
affectionate than that which they had met 
from Lord Connvallis on being placed under 
his care. 

Tho war with Tippoo was tho great event 
of Lord Cornwallis’s administration ; nnd no- 
thing of a similar nature occurred to deserve 
notice, except the capture of the French 
settlements in tho year following tlmt which 
had terminated tho disputes with Mysore. 
The French revolution had lighted up tho 
flames of war throughout Europe, and Eng- 
land had embarked in tho strugglo to chain 
the demon, whoso avowed object was tho 
destruction of all existing thrones, institutions, 
aud forms of government. Tho attention of 
the British governments in India was thus 
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directed to the reduction of tho possessions of 
France in that country, and they fell almost 
without an effort to maintain them. Lord 
Cornwallis hastened from Bengal to undertake 
the command of an expedition against rondi- 
clicrry ; hut no such difficulties or labours ns 
were encountered by Sir Eyro Cooto fell to 
the lot of the English when again tho capital 
of the French possessions in India was sum- 
moned to surrender. No protracted siege — 
no formidable array of lines and batteries 
were required. Before the arrival of tho 
governor-general tho place had yielded to a 
Brili'di forco under Colonel Bmithwaitc. This 
event took place in August, 1793. Tho re- 
duction of the minor French settlements was 
effected with equal case and celority; and 
again, ns had happened thirty-two years 
before, not a staff throughout the wide ex- 
panse of India was surmounted by tho French 
flag ; nor did a French soldier remain in tho 
country, except ns the servant of some native 
prince or the prisoner of the British govern- 
ment. 

It now remains only to advert to tho 
changes effected by Lord Cornwallis in tho 
internal administration of tho territories sub- 
ject to the presidency of Bengal. It will bo 
recollected that the dewanny or administration 
of the revenue nnd iinaucial departments of 
the state had been bestowed on the East-Iudia 
Company by the Mogul, and that tho power 
had been formally assumed, although tho 
condition on which it was granted was not 
implicitly observed. From the weakness of 
the native government*, tho nizamut, or 
remaining powers of the slate, passed at first 
covertly, and afterwards ostensibly, into tho 
hands of the English, who thus became tho 
sole rulers of n very cxlonsiro and eminently 
ill-governed territory. In all native states 
abuse is the rule, not the exception ; and 
Bengal, under its later nabobs, might bo taken 
as a typo of the worst-ordered. During the 
period of transition, when the old authority 
was rapidly falling into decay, and gathering 
round it the ordinary concomitants of wcak- 
nes», contempt, and opposition — while that 
which was supplanting it liad as yet neither 
tho physical power nor tho moral respect 
which arc tho growth of time — when no ono 
precisely know with whom any particular 
portion of authority resided, nor in what 
manner the rights and duties of government 
were apportioned botween the tottering, sink- 
ing musnud of an indolent, effeminate, power- 
less prince, and tho council chamber of tho 
stranger merchants whom tho course of events 
had so wonderfully associated with tho desti- 
nies of Hindostan — when all was unsettled, 
indefinable, and precarious, the native policy, 
which prescribes that each man should secure 
to himself ns largo a portion ns ho can of the 
objects of human desire, without regard to 
the means employed or tho personal claims of 
others, received an extraordinary measure of 
acceleration and strength. The 
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With respect to tho administration of justice, 
the situation of Bengal nt tin' period alluded to 
was not less wretched than with regard to the 
"ollcclion of the revenue. The government rc- 
-n,cd that “the regulnr course was cvcry- 
•herc suspended ; hut every man exercised it 
who had the power of compelling others to 
submit to liis decisions.” ‘What it was that, 
in such a state of society, every man who had 
power dispeused to liis neighbours, may 
readily ho imagined. It will not he suspected 
that it was cither justice or law. The ad- 
ministrator in this ease, like tiro revenue 
officer, bad no object hut to promolo liis own 
interest. “ Decisions," liko other commodities, 
were marketable, and, in conformity with 
the custom of trade, were sold to tlio best 
bidder. Where any exception occurred, the 
volunteer administrator of what was called 
justice was actuated by personal motives of 
favour or revenge. These enormous abuses 
were tolerated too long ; hut-at length a move- 
ment was made for their suppression, and, 
uuder the authority of instructions from home, 
Hastings exerted himself vigorously to intro- 
duce improvement. A board of revenue was 


avoiding such occurrences in future would he, 
to introduce a permanent rcttlemcnt of the 
revenue on reasonable principle’, such settle- 
ments to be made, in all practicable instances, 
with the zemindar ; ami in cares where he 
might lw incapable of the trust, with a relation 
or agent of the zemindar, in preference to a 
farmer. But though it was propo-cd that the 
assessment should be ultimately fixed in per- 
petuity, it was determined that at first the 
.settlement should bo mado for a term of yearn 
only ; and in order that the views of the court 
might bo carried into effect with precision, it 
was recommended that inquiry shonld be made 
into the riel its and privileges of the zemindars 
and other landholders under the institutions of 
itbo Mogul or Hindoo governments, and tho 
[services they were bound to perform. Tho 
crowning measure of endowing any plan of 
settlement with perpetuity was reserved to 
tho court. Thoso instructions were issued in 
consequence of a clause in an act of parliament 
passed a few years before, by which tho Court 
of Directors were required to give orders for 
redressing the wrongs of “rajahs, zemindars, 
polygars, talookdars, and other nativo land- 
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holders." It is not unworthy of remark that 
the act only prescribes the establishment of 
permanent rules, for the regulation of tributes, 
rents, and services ; but by the inode in which 
the requisition was carried out in Bongnl, tho 
aotual amount of tribute or rent assessed upon 
the land was permanently and unalterably 
fixed. This was obviously more thnn the act 
demanded. 

If the home government construed somewhat 
liberally the intentions of the legislature, their 
governor-general was not slow in imitating 
their example in his method of dealing with 
his instructions. A settlement for ten years 
was made, preparatory to the irrevocable step 
which was to deprive the government for ever 
of any future claim upon the land. In the 
mean time some inquiry was instituted in 
obedience to the commands of the court, into 
the rights and duties of the zemindars ; but a 
veiy slight examination was sufficient to satisfy 
the governor-general. At the threshold of the 
inquiry lay the question, to whom did the pro- 
perty of the soil belong? On this point 
' different opinions have ever been maintained, 
and all of them with some degree of plausi- 
bility. By some it has been held that in India 
the land has always been regarded as the pro- 
perty of tho sovereign ; by others, that inmost 
parts of the country the persons called zemin- 
dars are the rightful proprietors ; while by a 
third party it has been contended, .that tho 
great majority of cultivators have a permanent 
interest in the soil, and that the zemindar was 
only the officer through whom in many cases 
the claims of government were settled. These 
theoretical differences of opinion have given 
rise to others of a practical character, as to the 
parties to be recognized by government in 
levying its claims upon the land — whether a 
settlement should be effected with a person 
called a zemindar, who is responsible for the 
whole assessment upon a given district, 
generally of considerable extent ; with an 
association of persons occupying lands within 
a particular locality, termed a village, the in- 
habitants of which are connected by peculiar 
institutions ; or with the individual cultivators, 
known in the language of the country by the 
name of ryots. These three modes of settle- 
ment are respectively described as the zemin- 
dary, the village, and the ryotwar systems ; 
and the presumed advantages of each have 
been maintained with great zeal. But no 
difference on this point embarrassed the go- 
vernment of Lord Cornwallis. All the in- 
fluential servants of the presidency appear to 
have agreed with the governor-general in the 
preference expressed by the home authorities 
for the zemindary system of settlement. On 
the right in the soil, the same unanimity did 
not prevail ; but the governor-general cut 
short all inquiry by determining, certainly 
with great precipitancy, to recognize the right 
as residing exclusively in the zemindars. He 
not only affirmed his belief that it actually 
belonged to them, but declared that if it did 
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not, it would be necessary to confer it upon 
them, or upon some other persons; as nothing, 
in bis judgment, would be more pernicious 
than to regard the right as appertaining to 
the state. Lord Cornwallis either entirely 
overlooked,' or chose to appear ignorant of, 
the possibility of other rights existing in 
connection with the land besides those of the 
government and the zemindar. Mr. Shore, 
an able civil servant, afterwards Lord Teign- 
moutli, recommended caution and further in- 
quiry ; but the governor-general seemed to 
think that his duty was not to inquire, but to 
act. The sanction of the home authorities for 
declaring perpetual the decennial settlement 
which had recently been made was asked and 
obtained ; and on the 22nd of March, 1793, 
the assessments made under that settlement 
were authoritatively proclaimed to be fixed 
for ever. 

The provinces permanently settled have 
undoubtedly prospered : being among the 
richest and most fertile portions of the British 
dominions in India, it must he a perverse 
system of government indeed which could 
materially check their prosperity ; but a vast 
mass of inconvenience and suffering is directly 
traceable to the haste with which the impor- 
tant measure of a permanent settlement was 
earned out. The rights of hereditary culti- 
vators were sacrificed. From the default of 
tho zemindars, from their incompetence, and 
from other causes, tho office often became 
vested in the hands of persons whose character 
or position in society commanded no respect, 
and who used it only as an instrument of 
extortion. Lawsuits in consequence of these 
circumstances abounded, and the privations 
and penalties which follow in the train of 
litigation were frightfully multiplied. 

Changes affecting minor branches of the 
revenue were made by Lord Cornwallis, but 
the land so far transcends in importance all 
other sources of income, that a particular 
reference to those of inferior value may he 
spared. Some notice, however - , is demanded 
of the new machinery created for dispensing 
civil and criminal justice. One of the most 
decided changes was the severance of judicial 
authority from that connected with the 
revenue. The power heretofore exercised by 
zemindars was taken away, and the European 
collectors were also deprived of their judicial 
character. For the administration of oivil 
justice the governor-general and members of 
council were to form one chief court, called 
the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, which 
was to hear appeals and control the exercise 
of tho power of the inferior courts. No appeal 
could be made to the Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut unless the sum in dispute -amounted 
to one thousand rupees. The courts imme- 
diately under this were called provincial 
courts. Like that above them, they were 
courts of revision and appeal with relation to 
the courts below ; but they were also, to a 
certain extent, courts of primary jurisdiction. 


THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 
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In each of tlieso courts wero to bo tliroo 
judges, chosen from among tbo covenanted 
servants of tlio Company. They wero em- 
powered tptry, in tlic first instance, such suits 
ns should ho transmitted to them for tho pur- 
pose by government or tho Court of Sudder 
DcwannyAdawlut,and to order their decision 
in such eases to ho executed by the judges of 
tho zillah or city courts ; to rcccivo original 
suits or complaints which any judge of tho 
zillah or city courts had refused or neglected 
to entertain or proceed with, and to causo such 
judgo to hear and determine such caso ; to 
rcccivo petitions respecting matters depend- 
ing in tlio courts below, and givo directions 
therein to tho judges in such courts; to 
rcccivo any charges which might bo preferred 
against tho zillah or city judges for corruption, 
and forward them to tho Court of Sudder Do- 
wanny Adnwlut, as well as to report to that 
court on nny ncgligcnco or misconduct of such 
judges. They wore also to hoar appeals from 
tho zillah courts if preferred within three 
months from tho passing of the dcoroo appealed 
against, or after that period, for suffioiont 
reason. Whenever it should nppear to a 
provincial court' that a suit had not boon 
sufficiently investigated in tho zillah court, 
they might either tako such further evidence 
ns thoy might deem necessary, and givo judg- 
mont thereon, or remit the suit back to the 
zillnli court with instructions. Tho decisions 
of tho provincial courts wero to bo final for 
Bums not oxcocding ono thousand rupees. 

Tho noxt class of judicial establishments 
consisted of tlio zillah (or district) and city civil 
courts. Over each of theso a European judgo 
presided. Ho was assisted by a register, also 
a European covenanted servant, and in some 
cases by an assistant similarly qualified. As 
all questions relating to succession, inhori- 
tanco, marriage, caste, and all usages and 
institutions of tho liko character, wero to bo 
decided by tho Mahometan law with respect 
: Mahometans, and by the Hindoo low with 
J(i ..rd to Hindoos, each court was provided 
ibh a native officer of each porsuasion, pre- 
sumed to bo well versed in the principles of 
Inw.ns expounded in their respective creeds ; 
theso persons acting as assessors to the judgo, 
who received tlicir written opinions, and regu- 
lated his judgment accordingly. Tho pleadings 
wero directed to bo in writing, and to consist 
of, first, a plaint; secondly, an hnswor; 
. thirdly, a reply ; and fourthly, a rejoinder. 
If anything material to tho suit had been 
omitted, oithcr in tho plaint or answer, one 
supplemental pleading of each kind, but no 
more, was to be admitted. Tho pleadings 
might bo written, at tho option of tlio parlies, 
cither in Persian, Bengalee, or Hindoostaneo. 
Tho pleadings being complolcd, tho courts 
wero to proceed to hear cvidcnco, cither 
written or oral, and tho latter was to bo 
reduced to writing in ono of tho languages 
previously mentioned. Tlio dccrco followed, 
and this it was provided should contain tlio 


name of overy witness examined, tho title of 
every paper rend, and a statement of tho 
amount or valuo of the proporty in dispute. 
Theso courts wero oinpowored to take cogni- 
znneo of all suits and complaints respecting 
the succession or right to real or personal 
proporty, land, ronts, ro venues, debts, ac- 
counts, contracts, marringc, caste, olaims to 
dnmngcs for injuries, and generally all suits of 
a civil nature, if the property sought to bo 
recovered, or tho defendant against whom tho 
suit was brought, wero actually within tho 
limits of tho court’s jurisdiction. Those limits 
wore tho same with tho boundaries of the 
zillah or city in which tho courts might bo 
established. Tho power of theso courts ex- 
tended to all persons not British subjects, in 
tho senso in which those words were then 
legally applied. European subjects of the 
King of Groat Britain wero consequently 
exempted; but it was provided that none 
excepting officors of tlio King’s or tho Com- 
pany’s army, or civil sorvants of tho Company, 
should reside within tlio jurisdiction of nny 
zillali or city court, at a greater distance than 
ton miles from Calcutta, without executing a 
bond rendering themselves amenablo to tho 
court for sums not exceeding fivo hundred 
rupees. Europoan officers of the government, 
as well as native officers, wero also declared 
amenablo to tho courts for acts done in their 
official capacity in breach of the regulations or 
laws onactod by tho local government. Those 
regulations formed the code by which tho 
decisions of tho courts were to bo guided, save 
in cases where tho native law was permitted to 
oporatc. Wliero no specific rnlo might exist 
for thoir guidance, tho judges wero directed 
to act according to equity, justice, and good 
conscionco. An appeal lay to the provincial 
courts in all suits without exception. 

To relievo tho zillah and city courts from 
part of the business supposed, from tho inferior 
value of tho mattor in dispute, to be of inferior 
importance, tbo registers of those courts were 
empowered to hear and decide causes in which 
the amount or value of tho thing at issuo did 
not oxceed two hundred rupeos; liberty of 
appeal to tho court to which tho register was 
attached being in all cases reserved. _ • 

Still further to relievo tho zillah and city 
courts, ns well as in tho expectation, which in 
other countries has been so often held out and 
so seldom realized, of bringing substantial 
juBtico to overy man’s door, inferior judica- 
tures wero constituted, called courts of nativo 
commissioners. Those commissioners wore 
to exercise thoir functions in tlireo different 
characters : as numoens, or roferces ; ns salis, 
or arbitrators; and as moonsiffs, or judges 
exorcising original jurisdiction. Their autho- 
rity wns restricted to suits in which tho valuo 
of tho thing in litigation did not exceed fifty 
rupees. They wore to bo nominated by tho 
judgos of tho zillah and city courts, and to bo 
approved by tho Court of Sudder Dowanny 
Adawlut. To the latter court alone was given 
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tlie power of removing them. The native 
commissioners were to be sworn to tlic admin- 
istration of tlioir duties, and to be liable to 
prosecution for corruption, or for oppressive 
and unwarranted acts of authority — an impor- 
tant provision in a country where judgment 
had been so long bought and sold. In their 
character of referees, the native commissioners 
were to try such causes as might bo remitted 
to them .by thezHlah courts, proceeding in the 
manner prescribed for the conduct of suits in 
those courts. As arbitrators, they might 
decide disputes not brought before the court, 
provided the parties executed bonds, engaging 
to abide by the decision of the commissioners, 
and to make tlic award a decree of court. In 
no case were these commissioners to have the 
power of enforcing their own decrees. Monthly 
reports of causes decided, such reports being 
accompanied by all origiual documents, were 
to be made to the zillah court to which the 
commissioner was immediately subject, and 
that court was to enforce the decision reported, 
if not appealed against within thirty days ; 
the power of appeal being subject to no other 
limitation. 

In addition to the establishment of courts of 
various grades, and the distribution of business 
among them, it was attempted to improve the 
character of the vakeels or agents who might 
be employed in them. Previously, all that a 
suitor did not perform in his own person was 
committed either to some servant or dependant, 
or to men who were ready to transact any busi- 
ness for any person who would employ them, 
but who were not recognized by the courts, 
nor subject to any regulations. In the former 
case, tlic suitor was represented, and his in- 
terests maintained, by persons for the most 
part entirely ignorant of lnw of any description. 
In the latter, the amount of the advocate's 
knowledge seldom extended beyond a slight 
acquaintance with the ordinary forms of pro- 
ceeding, and a familiarity with all the arts of 
chicane. Itwas proposed, therefore, to intro- 
duce a better class of vakeels, by insuring the 
possession of some measure of qualification for 
the office which they undertook, and by sub- 
jecting them to due coutrol. The appoint- 
ment of these officers was vested in the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlnt. They were to be selected 
from the students in the Mahometan college at 
Calcutta and the Hindoo college at Benares. 
If these establishments were unable to supply 
the requisite number, any natires of good 
character and competent ability might be 
appointed. They were to be sworn to the due 
discharge of their duties, and to be remu- 
nerated according to a regulated table of fees. 
A small retaining fee was to be paid on the 
engagement of the vakeel ; his subsequent 
emoluments were deferred till the termination 
of the suit, when lie was to receive a commis- 
sion on the amount involved, varying from fire 
per cent., upon the smaller snms, to one-LsIf 
per cent., upon those of larger amount. The; 
were liable to suspension by the court in which 


they practised for promoting or encouraging 
litigious suits, for fraud, or for gross misbe- 
haviour of any kind. The suspension was to 
be reported to the Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlnt, by whom the vakeel might be either 
deprived of his privilege or fined. 

Such were the main provisions for the ad- 
ministration of civil justice. In one respect 
the task of legislating for the exercise of 
criminal judicature was less embarrassed by 
difficulty. There was little or no conflict, of 
laws, criminal proceedings having been almost 
universally conducted on the principles of the 
law of Mahomet. The Horan was necessarily 
the chief authority; the sayings of the Prophet, 
stored up in the memory of his followers and 
handed down by tradition — perhaps occasion- 
ally invented to answer existing emergencies 
— supplied some of the deficiencies of the Ko- 
ran, which were neither few nor unimportant ; 
the opinions and judgments of learned Maho- 
metans, contemporaries with the Prophet, and 
who enjoyed the benefit of personal communi- 
cation with him, formed another resource ; and 
lastly, came reports of decided cases by judges 
of later date, who had ventured to exercise 
their own judgment where that of their pre- 
decessors afforded no guide. The law thus 
obtained was not of the best description, and 
its administration, it is unnecessary to say, 
was corrupt and venal. Hastings endeavoured 
to correct some of the evils which existed both 
in the law- and the judges, by subjecting both 
to the control of the British government. For 
eighteen months lie personally exercised this 
control, but at the end of that period, th'e 
numerous demands upon his time and atten- 
tion rendered it impracticable to continue the 
labour which he had imposed on himself, and 
the duty of watching and superintending the 
administration of criminal justice once more 
passed into Mahometan hands. Some years 
afterwards, the principal European officers in 
the revenue and civil departments were in- 
vested with a portion of magisterial authority, 
but the greater and more important portion of 
the duties connected with the restraint and 
punishment of crime was vested in the rash 
nazim and his subordinate officers. No far- 
ther alteration was mace tiD lord Cornwall:? 
submitted to his council proposals for amend- 
ing both the law and tie courts by widen u 
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linn and European feelings were tints brouglit 
to tli o improvement of the code of Mahomet in 
vnrious important particulars. The proposals 
of tho governor-general wore adopted and em- 
bodied in regulations, which, however, mani- 
fested a singular tenderness towards tho law 
which they woro designed to improve. The 
authority of that law was still recognized — 
tho native officer still expounded its decree for 
tho information of tho European judge ; but 
tho latter was forbiddou, in certain cases, to 
net upon tho opinion thus given. If the law 
of Mahomet prescribed mutilation of porson 
for any oifcnce, tho officer declared that such 
was tho will of tho Prophet ; hut tho punish- 
mont was not inflicted. It was commuted for 
a term of imprisonment, varying according to 
tho degreo of severity maintained by tho law 
which was thus superseded. The tlircatencd 
mulct of two limbs subjected tho convict to 
double tho term of imprisonment incurred by 
liim whom the law of Mahoinot would hnvc 
deprived but of one. Again, in eases whore 
the heir of a murdered person refused to pro- 
secute, the nntivo law officer was to be called 
upon to state what would linvo been the decree 
of tho law had tho heir been of sterner mind, 
and then the samo sontcncc was to be passed 
as though the right to proscculo had not been 
waived. Further, tho rules of cvidonce, ac- 
cording to the Mahometan law, were not 
altogether such as tho British government ap- 
proved. It did not, however, venturo to in- 
terfere with tho integrity of the holy code — 
tho rules were left to be still solemnly enun- 
ciated by tho native adviser of tho court ; but 
where the ovidoncc of a witness was impugned 
by reason of his religion, tho officer was called 
upon to say what would hnve been tho decree 
of tho law had this defect not existed, which 
being done, sentence was to ho passed .pre- 
cisely as though it did not exist. 

To put in motion this remarkable combina- 
tion of Mahometan and European law, tho 
resorted to were nearly tho samo as 
.hose employed for civil proceedings. The 
governor-general and council formed a high 
court of revision and control, called the Sud- 
der Nizamut Adawlut ; the provincial courts 
were constituted courts of circuit within their 
respective localities, throughout which they 
were to make two gaol deliveries in each year; 
the zillali and city judges were to be magis- 
trates exercising the usual authority of the 
office, both in regard to preliminary proceed- 
ings in criminal cases of importance and in the 
cognizance and punishment of petty offences, 

Zemindars, and persons of similar condition, 
had'formerly been responsible for the peace of 
the country, and whatever of police authority 
existed was exercised by them. From these 
duties they were now relieved. Each zillnli 
was divided into police jurisdictions, superin- 
tended by a darogah, a native officer, who was 
empowered to receive charges of criminal of- 
fences, and to remit the accused to a magistrate, 
taking security for the appearance of the pro- 
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ficcutors and wilncssc-s. Tim darogah was also 
authorized to apprehend vagrants and suspi- 
cious persons. Tho villngo watchmen wero 
declared subject to the orders of this function- 
ary,- and were required to give him all the 
assistance and information which they could 
afford. 

Tho above sketch of the judicial arrange- 
ments of Lord Cornwallis may appear to possess 
little cither of interest or instruction ; but some 
notice of them was called for, first, bccatiso tliey 
wero tho earliest arrangements which could 
aspire to any higher character than that of 
temporary expedients ; and, secondly, because 
it is upon tlm improvement of the internal 
government of tho country that the reputation 
of Lord Cornwallis has, in a great degree, been 
rested. Tho effects of tho important revenue 
cliango effected under his administration have 
been briefly noticed ; the judicial changes 
could scarcely aggravate the evils previously 
existing, but they had perhaps little effect in 
abating them. The amount or power was 
altogether unequal to the labour to be per- 
formed — the number of European functionaries 
was ton small — in many eases their acquaintance 
with Indian chnmctcr too limited to allow of 
their doing much good, while the native agents 
wero often, it is to he feared, too corrupt to 
effect anything hut evil. If it were an object 
of tho cliango in the inode of administering 
civil justice to increnso litigation, the plan 
certainly succeeded. Suits multiplied, till 
thoso who should havo decided them looked at 
tho files of their courts in despnir, convinced 
that tho life of man was insufficient to clear off 
tho overwhelming mass of arrears. Parties 
who felt aggrieved, and who saw themselves 
partially excluded from redress by law, sought 
it in a more summaty manner, and breaches of 
tho peace from this causo were frequent.. It 
would bo unjust to charge the whole of these 
cvilsupon tho judicial plans of Lord Cornwallis. 
In a country which had long been without any 
settled or well-ordered judicial tribunals, 
wrongs would multiply, causes of complaint 
nbound. If in connection with this considera- 
tion rcforence ho had to the lovo of litigation 
which forms so prominent a part of ‘the native 
character, it will ho seen that tho gnvernor- 
goneral had no easy task to perform. _ His great 
error appears to have been that ho did not duly 
appreciate tho difficulty of that which he un- 
dertook to effect. Like most Indian reformers, 
he expected to do at once that which required 
a long series of years, and like most Indian 
reformers also, ho evinced an unwise and an 
unwarrantable disregard of native institutions. 
His police arrangements were thought to be 
inferior to those which they superseded, and in 
spite of all the provision made either for the 
punishment or the prevention of offences, 
crime continued to flourish with a luxuriance 
which showed at once how deeply it had struck 
its roots in the soil, and how inadequate were 
the means provided by the governor-general 
for its eradication. Year after year some 
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change was rondo in tho syslom established by 
Lord Cornwallis : experiment succeeded ex- 
periment, each lending to confirm a truth of 
which European innovators have so often been 
forgetful, that it is impossible by a stroke of 
the pen to clinngo the character of a people, or 
to render either useful or popular, institutions 
not framed with duo regard to national habits 
and peculiarities. 

Lord Cornwallis did not return to Bengal 
after his visit to Madras, undertaken with a 
view of reducing the French settlements on 
the coast of Coromandel, lie quitted India in 
August, 1793, and was succeeded as governor- 
general by Sir John Shore, a civil servant of 
the Company, who had been a member of 
council at Bengal, and who, it will bo re- 
membered, when the permanent settlement 
wns in contemplation, had offered some sugges- 
tions for securing the rights of tho inferior 
landholders, which Lord Cornwallis had dis- 
regarded. Sir John Shore was not a man of 
brilliant abilities, but lie enjoyed, and justly, 
a high degree of tho confidence of those whom 
he served. His reputation for knowledge in 
matters of Indian revenue wns great, and his 
upright and honourable character universally 
admitted. 

The attention of tho now governor-general 
was soon directed to the circumstances and 
position of tho two powers in concert with 
whom his predecessor had undertaken tho re- 
duction of Mysore. By tho treaty concluded 
by tho three powers — tho English, the nizam, 
and tho Mahrattas— previously to the com- 
mencement of the war with Tippoo, it was 
provided, that if, after the conclusion of peace 
with that prince, he should molest or attack 
either of the contracting parties, tho others 
should join to punish him ; but tho mode and 
conditions of effecting this object were loft for 
future settlement. On tho termination of tho 
war. Lord Cornwallis had proposed the re- 
duction of this conditional stipulation into a 
formal treaty of guarantee ; but ho wns de- 
sirous of clogging the engagement with a con- 
dition which would without* doubt liavo left 
either party at liberty to evado the perform- 
ance of the treaty, and without much danger 
of incurring the imputation of bad faith. If 
one of the allies were attacked, the others were 
not to be bound to render assistance until they 
were convinced that justice was on their side, 
and that all measures of conciliation were 
fruitless; and, as no one can estimate the 
degree of conviction which operates on the 
mind of another, it mast be obvious that such 
a treaty' would liavo been to all practical pur- 
poses a nullity. If the allies of the party 
attacked thought it their interest to assist 
their neighbour, they would assist him, and 
this might bo relied upon without any treaty. 
If their interests inclined them to take another 
course, they could deny tho justice of the 
cause of their ally, and refuse to aid him. 
Still Lord Cornwallis must not be too hastily 
blamed for insisting upon an article which 


would liavo lind tho effect of neutralizing the 
engagement into which it was introduced. 
One of the parties with whom lie had to deal 
wns tho Mahratta stato, and Mahratta notions 
of right and wrong aro endowed with suoli 
convenient flexibility, that it is quite impos- 
sible to estimate, with any approach to accu- 
racy, whither a positive engagement to defend 
them may lead. The Mahrattas had some 
demands for chout, both on Tippoo and the 
nizam, which they did not mean to abandon ; 
and the proposal of Lord Cornwallis was met 
by counter proposals— the Mahratta chiefs 
being anxiouB to obtain tho assistance of the 
British to carry out their own views, but 
averse to any alliance which should impose 
upon them a necessity for peace and modera- 
tion. Theso proposals were distasteful alike 
to tho nizam and the British government; 
and the latter, after some protracted discus- 
sion, desisted from pressing tho execution of 
any treaty whatever. Tho nizam did not 
Bliare in tho reluctance of the Mahrattas to 
execute the proposed treaty; his interests 
and his wishes disposed him to soek British 
protection, however vague the conditions on 
which it wns to be rendered. He represented 
that the failure of one of three parties to fulfil 
its engagements afforded no justification to the 
other two for tlio violation of theirs, and lie 
urged the conclusion of tlio projected treaty 
beforo tho departure of Lord Cornwallis from 
Indin, but in vain. That nobleman left tho 
relations of the British government in this 
respect in a most unsatisfactory state, and Sir 
John Shore had to contend with difficulties 
from which his predecessor seems to have been 
glad to escape. 

The long-impending storm at length bur3t. 
The Mahrattas attacked tho nizam. Accord- 
ing to existing engagements, tho British were 
not required to take arms in this case ; both 
parties woro their allies, and though generally 
bound to assist either against Tippoo, they 
were under no obligation to assist one against 
tlio other. But Tippoo wns about to join the 
Mahrattas, and the nizam had, therefore, to 
all appearance, a claim to call for the assist- 
ance of his British allies. Ho did call for it, 
but without success. Sir John Shore on this 
occasion, while he evinced no extraordinaiy 
aptitude for the government of a great state, 
displayed a talent for casuistry which, if he 
had devoted himself to the legal profession, 
must havo obtained for liim a high reputation 
in the science of special pleading. He deter- 
mined that, the alliance being tripartite, the 
secession of one party put an end to all obli- 
gations which it imposed upon the remaining 
two. He accordingly resolved to surrender 
the nizam to the combined power of the 
treacherous Mahrattas, with whom fidelity is 
a word destitute of meaning, and of Tippoo, 
infuriated by recent degradation, and burning 
for revenge on those who had aided in subject- 
ing him to it. The result, in one respect, was 
less disastrous than might have been * > ntici- 
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■d Sir Jolm Shore now found that tin' re -nit 
'of Ids policy lmd l«n to hand over the tdram, 
his power mid resources, from the English 
to the notion with which, in Europe. they 
were waging o war of nnpomllrVd difficulty. 
Whatever may lie the faults of the French 
people, it is ccrlain that indifference to the 
power and glory of their country is not among 
them. M. ltnyinoml, who commanded the 
force which 1ms been referred to, was in- 
defatigable in labouring to increase the in* 
llucnco of tho French in the Deccan. His 
battalions carried the colours of the republic 
ono and indivisible, and tho cap of liberty 
graced thoir buttons. A detachment was 
moved to Kurpn, near tho Eritisli frontiers, 
and through tho agency of its officers a mutiny 
wnB excited in a battalion of sepoys on the 
Madras establishment. A correspondence was 
opened with tho French prisoners at Pon- 
dicherry, and no prohnldo menus neglected of 
once more establishing the Frencli interest in 
India on the ruins of that of the English, All 


utrnding hiinirif to r-wrnl of t!.- pirtirr 
engaged, and, in cvr-wpi'-nre, l-.is principal 
mini -ter, who had Iwn given Up r.i a heritage 
Tor the p' tfnnnanrc of of the di»gmc-b:l 
conditions of the late peace, war ft at liberty, 
and some territorial cev.ion* extort e-.l from the 
ni. -ant wi-ro rrlinqui-hcd. Tin- p.-.a.iiun and 
division* of theMnlsrotta chieftain* thus inter- 
posed in favour of the niram, whom hi« l’riti-h 
ally would have left to l*e crudii-J bv the 
powerful mid unprincipled confederacy to 
which they belonged. 

The yearlTM was marked by the death of 
the notorious Mahomet Ali, and the question 
bow the affairs of lii* ill-governed dominions 
should in future be administered, gave rise to 
n sharp dispute between tho government of 
Madras, at tho head of which was Lord llo- 
hart, and the controlling government of Fen- 
gal. Lord Hobart, without previous commu- 
nication with the governor-general, proposed 
to tho successor of Mnhomot Ali the cession 
of certain territories, with a view partly to tho 
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security of the Company’s claims, and partly 
to the relief of the country from the frightful 
mass of oppression and nbuso to which, under 
Mahomet Ali, it had been subjected. Tho 
'views of the government of Bengal went 
further. They were desirous of obtaining 
the cession of the whole of the nabob’s terri- 
tories. Thus far the object of the two govern- 
ments differed only as to degree. But Lord 
Hobart was disposed to employ some degree 
of force to effect his object, while the govern- 
ment of Bengal were determined to carry it by 
negotiation, or not nt all. The dotails of tho 
dispute would now possess little interest. It 
may suffice to say, that the nabob resolutely 
refused to comply, and compliance was not 
enforced. The prevailing abuses, therefore, 
not only continued but increased. It wns 
indeed impossible for such a system to be 
stationary. If not abolished, it would in- 
evitably grow and extend itself. Every form 
of rapine and extortion, every device by which 
usury could heap interest upon interest, every 
cruelty by which avarice could realize its 
golden hopes was practised, till tho wretched 
inhabitants might almost have rejoiced in the 
irruption of a powerful enemy, and hailed as a 
deliverer any invader who would have relieved 
them from the weak, perfidious, and profligate 
government by which they were borne down. 
The nabob asserted that ho was unable to 
yield that which the British government de- 
manded — that tho host of natives and Euro- 
peans who benefited by tho continuance of 
abuse were too strong for him. This, it will 
be obvious, was an idle excuse. Although he 
could have effected nothing without the aid of 
the British government, he might with their 
support have relieved his dominions from their 
oppressors ; but he disliked the mode by which 
relief was to bo obtained, and would not pur- 
chase protection for his subjects at the cost of 
gratifying tho British government, which he 
hated. It was nntural, indeed, that he should 
be reluctant to dispossess himself of power ; 
but sovereignty in his hands was but a name — 
power he had none. The usurers of Madras 
were masters alike of him and his subjects, 
and heavily did the yoke press both on prince 
and people. 

- The same year which produced this abortive 
attempt to rescue some of the most valuable 
districts of the Cnrnatic from the ruthless 
grasp of those by whom they were desolated 
■ was signalized by the reduction of the Dutch 
settlements in India and the Indian seas — 
Ceylon, Malacca, Banda, Amboyna, Cochin. 
All except the last yielded after very slight 
resistance. 

It has been seen that the policy of Sir John 
Shore was essentially quiescent. But besides 
the attack of the Duch settlements, the neces- 
sity for which was imposed upon the Indian 
government by the alliance of Holland with 
the revolutionary rulers of France, two events 
occurred in the northern parts of India which 
compelled the governor-general to depart from 


his ordinary plan of suffering affairs to take 
their own course. The first of them was the 
death of Fyzoolla Khan, the persevering Ko- 
hilta chief, whose resistance had wearied the 
vizier into the confirmation of his jaghire, but 
whom Hastings engaged, in concert with that 
prince, to dispossess of his territories, although 
it subsequently nppeared that he had no inten- 
tion of carrying his engagement into effect. 
Mahomed Ali, the eldestson of Fyzoolla Khan, 
claimed to succeed his father, and his claim 
was enforced by the vizier, as well as recog- 
nized by the principal persons in the province. 
His younger brother,. Gholam Mahomed, how- 
ever, an ambitions and unprincipled man, 
raised a rebellion, made Mahomed Ali prisoner, 
and after a time murdered him. On these 
events becoming known to the governor-gene- 
ral, he felt, as might have been expected, that 
the honour of the British government required 
tho intervention of their arms to suppress 
the rebellion raised by Gholam Mahomed, and 
avenge the treacherous murder of his brother. 
But the just indignation of Sir John Shore 
took a turn which, with reference to his mild 
and amiable character, was truly wonderful. 
He determined to punish, not only the usurper, 
but the entire family which the culprit had 
disgraced and injured — the innocent with the 
guilty — by confiscating the jaghire granted to 
Fyzoolla Khnn, and transferring the districts of 
which it consisted to the direct government of 
the vizier. The justice of such a proceeding 
it would be difficult to vindicate, and it would 
be not less vain to nttempt its defence on 
the ground of humanity. The dominions ad- 
ministered by Fyzoolla Khnn were in a state of 
prosperity, broadly and strongly contrasting 
with the condition of the ill-governed and 
miserable territories of the vizier, to whose 
wretched sway the governor-general proposed 
to commit them. The promptitude of Sir 
Bobert Abercroraby, the officer commanding 
the British force in Oude, prevented the full 
execution of this notable plan. Before the 
arrival of instructions from Calcutta, he had 
marched with part of the army of the vizier 
against the rebel chief. A battle wasfought, 
in which the usurper was defeated. The 
vizier benefited by the acquisition of con- 
siderable treasure ; but a jaghire was granted 
to the infant son of the chief who bad been so 
basely murdered. The rebel fratricide escaped 
with impunity. 

The other event which roused the governor- 
general to action was connected also with 
the affairs of Oude.' In 1797 the Vizier 
Azoff-al-Dowlah died. He was succeeded 
by his reputed son, Vizier Ali, whose title, 
though impugned by the voice of rumour, 
was recognized by the British government. 
The grounds on which this recognition was 
afforded were the acknowledgment of Vizier 
Ali as his son by Azoff-al-Dowlah, an acknow- 
ledgment corroborated by various acts and 
declarations, and believed to be valid according 
to the Mahometan law ; the acquiescence .of 
Q 29 
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tho begum ; nnd the apparent gonornl ootiHont 
of the inhabitants of Luoitnow. A roport 
bostilo to the claims of Vizier Ali had indued 
reached tho govornor-gunoral, and in tho saino 
minute from which tho abovo reasons aro 
quotod — in tho same paragraph in whioh they 
appeared, nnd in tho very nest sontoneo to 
that in whioh tlioy aro onunoiated, Sir John 
Shoro speaks of its boing tho “ popular belief ” 
that tho birth of Vizior Ali wns spurious. It 
is not easy to rcooneilo tho facts of tho popular 
boliof boing against his claim, nnd tho govornor- 
gonornl boing nwnro that such wns tho caso, 
with tho nppnront gonornl oonsont of tho in- 
habitants of Lucknow in his favour nllogcd in 
tho preceding sontoneo in justification of -his 
recognition. 

Notwithstanding tho forco nscribod by tho 
govornor-gonornl to tho reasons in favour of 
tho claim of Vizier Ali, ho wns not at case; 
nnd ho loft Calcutta to procood to Oudo, not, 
ns ho says, with any viow to an nltorntion of 
tho Buocossion, but undor tho impression of n 
possibility “ that tho ropugnnnco of tho in- 
habitants of Oudo to tho titlo of Vizier Ali 
might bo suoh ns to force upon” him "the 
further consideration of it.” At Cnwnporo 
lio was mot by tho ministor of Oudo, Hussein 
Roza Khan; and boro that which had boon 
nntioipntod ocourrod. Tho considomtion of 
tho now vizior’s titlo was " forced ” upon tho 
attention of Sir John Shoro, tlio ministor do- 
daring, without rcsorvo, that llioro was but 
ono opinion on tho subjoat, that opinion being 
that tho reigning princo nnd nil bis roputed 
brothers woro spurious ; nnd that Snndut Ali, 
tho brothor of tho doocased vizior, wns tho 
lawful successor to tho muBnud. 

Tho ministor, who had boon instrumental in 
elevating Vizior Ali to a plnco whioh ho now 
affirmed belonged to anotlior, ondenvourod 
to excuse his conduct by roforonco to tho 
snmo oircumstancoB whioh tho govornor-gonornl 
ploadod in justification of liis own. Snndut 
Ali, according to tho roport of this functionary, 
had but fow hearty supporters, his oxtromo 
parsimony linving ronderod him unpopular, 

■ whilo tho profu8enoss of Vizior Ali had con- 
ciliated tho Boldioty, who woro far more readily 
influenced by tho liberal dispensation of pay 
nnd grntuitios than by any rogard to tho law- 
ful olaimB of inlioritanoo. Othor information 
corroborated tho roport of tho ministor ns to 
the Vizior All’s want of titlo, and tho govor- 
nor-gonorol resolved to prosoouto inquiry, ns 
far ns wnB prnotionblo without oxoiting sus- 
picion, ns to tho birth of tho roigning vizior, 
nnd his brothers or reputed brothers, ns well 
ob into tho popular boliof on tho subjoot. Tho 
result of Ins investigation ns to tho former 
point wont to establish tlio following fnotB : — 
that tho doocased princo wns tho fntnor of two 
sons only, both of whom had diod in infancy ; — 
that ho had boon in tho habit of purohnsing 
children and tlioir mothers, nnd that tho 
children thus acquired woro, in various in, 
stances, acknowledged by him, and brought 


up ns his own ; that tho mother of the roign- 
ing princo wns a motiinl sorvant of tho lowest 
description, omployed in tho houso of ono of 
tho vizior’s officers, at tho monthly wages of 
four rupees ; — that sho was the parent of tbreo 
sons, of whom tho oldest was purchased by tho 
vizier for fivo hundred rupees, nnd rocoived 
tho nnmo of Mahomed Ameer; tho second, 
less fortunnto, boonmo a moninl sorvant ; whilo 
tho third shnrod, nnd oven surpassed, tho good 
fortune of his older brothor, boing in like 
mnnnor purchased by AzofT-nl-Dowlnh for fivo 
hundred rupocs, ondowed with tho nnmo of 
Vizior Ali, acknowledged by tho princo ns his 
son, nnd hoir to his dignity, and iinnlly raised 
to tho tlirono. It nppeared that tho youngar 
begum, tho wifo of Azoff-al-Dowlnh, had in- 
vnrinbly refused to seo Vizifcr Ali ; — that 
having boon requested by tho vizior to honour 
tho nuplinls of his hoir, by allowing him to bo 
introduced to her on tho occasion, sho land 
declined with civility ; but at tho snmo timo 
declared to tho officer who delivered tho mes- 
sage, that she would not disgrace tho dignity 
of tier family by admitting suoh a person ns 
Vizior Ali into hor proaenco. All circum- 
stances soom to linvo combined to discredit 
tho claim of Vizior Ali oxcept ono — tlio elder 
bogum, tho mothor of tho deceased princo, 
supported tho person thus denounced ns nil 
unjust protendcr to tho tlirono. This, liowovcr, 
cannot bo regarded ns conclusive, or oven strong 
ovidonco in ins fnvour. In tho impure ntmo- 
splioro of nn eastern court, regard to family 
honour iB ofton sacrificed to porsonnl motives. 

Tho offoot produced on tho mind of tho 
govornor-gonornl by tho ovidonco which ho 
was able to collect, is thus stated by himself ■ 
"Tho result of tho whole, in my opinion, is 
this, — that Vizior Ali, and all tho roputed 
sons of tho doccnsod nnbob, aro undoubtedly 
spuriouB. Tho impressions which I rocoived 
on this subject sinoo iny inquiries commoncod 
nro very different from those which I enter- 
tained in Calcutta. Tho parentngo of Vizier 
Ali, ns many of tho porsons to whom I have 
appealed observo, is not considered as any 
mnttor of delicacy in Luoknow. A suppo- 
sition that ho is tho son of Azoff-nl-Dowiah 
would have boon treated with ridicule, oxcopt- 
ing by tho partisans of tho nnbob (Vizior 
Ali), or thoso who benefit by his follies nnd 
oxtmvngnnco ; nnd I could add many nneodotos 
to prove that Vizior Ali hns ofton, previous to 
tho death of Azoff-nl-Dowlab, boon repronohed 
ns tho son of a Frausli, nnd that tlio nabob 
frequently nlludod to liis baso origin. His olo- 
vntion to tho musnud wns a mnttor of surpriso 
to porsons of all ranks, nnd was oven spolcon 
of with contempt by tho nntivo troops at 
Cnwnporo.” After ndvorting to cortnin mo- 
tives for declining to ontor into tho investiga- 
tion at an earlier poriod, Sir John Shoro 
continues: — "Fooling in all its foroo tho 
impression of tho popular belief of tho spu- 
rious birth of Vizier Ali, and aware of nil 
the oonsoquoncos to our political reputation 
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nnd justice which might result from the ac- 
knowledgment of him as the successor of 
Azoff-nl-Dowlnb, I still was not authorised to 
make them the grounds of rejecting him in 
opposition to the acknowledgment nnd decla- 
ration of his presumed father ; whilst I felt 
equal repugnance to fix obloquy on the repu- 
tation of tho deceased nabob by nn inquiry 
dictated by general rumours only. It is non- 
no longer dubious that the repugnance to tho 
admission of Vizier Ali’s succession, nftcr nn 
interval of reflection, was general ; thnt the 
acknowledgment of it by the Company ex- 
cited surprise nnd diappointment; that it was 
esteemed both disgraceful nnd unjust, and thnt 
nothing but the support of tho begum nnd of 
the Company would have suppressed tho ex- 
pression of that repugnance. That may now 
exist in a less degree, but the disgrace attached 
to our decision still remains. I conclude with 
repeating, that tho prevailing opinion of tho 
spurious birth of Vizier Ali was not a partial 
rumour originating in enmity or interest at his 
accession ; that it has ever invariably nnd uni- 
versally prevailed, in opposition to the ac- 
knowledgment of him as his son by the nabob, 
AzofT-al-Dowlali, which never obtained credit 
with a single human being ; and that the truth 
of it is now established by the clear, positive, 
nnd circumstantial evidence of Zchsccn Ali 
Khan, which carries with it the fullest convic- 
tion of it» truth, ns well from bis character 
as from his situation, which enabled him, and 
him only, to have a personal knowledge of (lie 
circumstances which he has detailed. In bis 
house Vizier Ali was born, nnd be paid the 
purchase-money for him to bis mother. That 
evidence so dear was to ho obtained was not 
indeed within the probability of expectation." 

Few unbiassed persons, after nn examina- 
tion of the evidence, will arrive at a conclusion 
different from that of tho governor-general ; 
yet it cannot but excite surprise thnt, with a 
resident at the court of Lucknow whose duty 
it was to watch nnd to report to tho govern- 
ment which ho represented everything of tho 
slightest public importance, the general dis- 
belief of the claim of the recognized son of tlio 
sovereign to tbe inheritance for which ho was 
destined should liavo been either unknown or 
disregarded by the British govomment. Tho 
latter, however, appears to hnvo been tho fact. 
Before tho death of AzofT-al-Dowlah, tho wit- 
ness, on whoso evidence Sir John Shore relied 
and acted, had communicated to tbe resident 
part, at least, of the facts which he afterwards 
opened more fully to tho governor-general. 
StraDge docs it appear that they excited no* 
. greater degree of attention — that no particular 
investigation of them then took place — that all 
inquiry into the conflicting claims of candidates 
for the succession was postponed till it was ne- 
cessary to decide at once between them; when, 
as was certainly far from improbable, the ques- 
tion was improperly determined. It argnes 
little for the activity of the resident, or of the 
governor-general, that such should have been 


the fact. One or both must liavo deserved 
great hlamo. Tho most probablo solution of 
tho difficulty in, that Sir John Shore's nlmost 
invincible habit of leaving affairs to scttlo 
themselves led him to ncquiesco in the recog- 
nition of a title which ho could not but feel to 
bo questionable, and thiB view in not incon- 
sistent with his own langungo. Tho considera- 
tion of the question was at length, as ho says, 
forced upon him ; he took it up upon compul- 
sion, but ho investigated it with nn earnest 
desire to discover tho truth, nnd hie decision 
was a sound and an honest one. 

Tho elder begum, though sho bad supported 
Vizier Ali, bad given ofTenco by dissuading 
him front certain acts of indecorum and extra- 
vagance : nnd in return for the good ndvico 
expended on him, the vizier recommended her 
withdrawal to Fyzabad. Tho English govern- 
ment, however, had found it expedient to 
intimate to tho begum thnt her interference in 
public nfTairs might bo dispensed with ; and 
this communication tended to allay her resent- 
ment towards tho vizier nnd turn it on tho 
English. Ilcr chief adviser was a rich and 
powerful frequenter of tho court of Lucknow, 
named Almas, who had long been reg.irdcd as 
a determined enemy to the influence of tho 
British government. Almas, however, sud- 
denly sought an interview with the native 
minister, whose communications hnd led to 
the inquiries instituted by Sir John Shore, and 
fell in with what ho was satisfied was tho 
course of the prevailing current, by making 
heavy complaints of Vizier Ali, whom he 
designated in terms the most opprobrions. Ho 
spoke of the baseness of tho vizier’s birth, and 
the profligacy of his character ; declared that 
tho begum entirely disapproved of bis conduct, 
nnd that it was the earnest wish, both of her 
nnd himself, that the reigning prince should 
be deposed, nnd his place supplied by one of 
two brothers of tbe into sovereign, whom ho 
named, to tho exclusion not only of all tho 
reputed sons of AzofT-al-Dowlnb, but also of 
Son lint Ali, the undoubted heir to tho throne, 
if tho children of the late vizier were spurious. 
The minister recommended him to open his 
views to the governor-general, and to him ho 
held langungo similar to that which be bad 
previously employed. Ho subsequently re- 
peated it in the presence of tho officer in 
command of the British force in Onde ; and 
these communications were important in pre- 
paring tho way for that which was to follow, 
os they enabled the English authorities to 
obtain a distinct admission of Vizier Ali’s 
defective title from the party most likely to 
defend it in opposition to that of the rightful 
claimant. True it was that the begum and 
Almas supported other candidates, and not 
Saadnt Ali, but the claim of Vizier Ali was 
abandoned by all capable of rendering efficient 
aid in upholding it. The strange succession 
of intrigues which had followed the death of 
Azoff-al-Dowlah are thus recounted by Sir 
John Shore: — "The preceding detail for- 
Q 2 
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iiishcn ft liislwy which linn liern rarely parol- 
Idod. Vizier All, without any iillo in tiro 
public estimation, was elevated to the intrentid 
by tlio selection of the 1 w '(rum, «uul net of tiro ! 
resident and minister. Ho wni confirmed upon J 
it liy tho acknowledgment of bin title by the ‘ 
Company, ftml their declaration to rtip|mrt it. 
"Without that neknowledgnirtit anil stipirort 
lie would have been opposed by Almas, vii«-i- 
influrnro over lh» Iroguni would have pained 
her com entto hi* deposition. The declaration* 
of Almas on his departure from Lucknow we»e 
equivalent to a renunciation of nllrpinnee 
to the "Vizier AH, nnd his measures were so 
auspicious n« to excite penerol alarm. "Vickr 
Ali immediately hepan to act in opjK>«itioti to 
the inllurnre nnd interests of the Company, 
and the interference of tho liepttm in the ad- 
ministration of affairs produced disorder. 'Hie 
ls-pum nml Vizier Alt were not then united, 
film censured ntnl condemned his conduct ; lie 
felt core under her control, nnd urged her 
dcpnrturn to Fvz.ibad. An intimation to the 
lieptim to witlidiaw lror interference united 
tlicin, nnd under their union the most violent 
and insulting measures to tho Company were 
adopted. Tim tiegum, from whatever molivrs, 
now disclaims Vizier Ali, as illegitimate and un- 
qualified ; and proposes to depo*" the j-erson of 
licrchoico, and tran.-fertlipsuccffdontothesons 
of fihoojnh-ftil-Dowlali. The prriposition i« 
brought forwnnl by Almas, who join* in it." 
This extraordinary succession of incident* gives 
occasion to a very characteristic remark on 
thu part of tho governor-general : — '• If," says 
lie, " tho interests of the Company and huma- 
nity, tho reputation of tho Company for honour 
ana justice, did not oppose the measure, my 
own feelings would hnve induced mo to with- 
draw from a scone of so much embarrassment." 
no could not withdraw, hut his mind appears 
to have been greatly divided ns to the course 
-» which ho should take. He seriously enter- 
tained the thought of continuing Vizier Alt on 
i. 1.0 throne nnd endeavouring to control him 
through tho begum. As a temptation to adopt 
this course, the begum had offered to luafte 
an addition to the nnnunl subsidy. Such a 
plan would liavo given to her nnd her ally, 
Almas, all thnt they wished ; hut no one can 
believe thnt it would have boon beneficial to 
tho interests of tho British government. An- 
other mode which occurred to the mind of the 
governor-general was, to plneo tho administra- 
tion of tho affairs of Oudo directly under tho 
control. of tho Company’s government. But 
this, ho observed, could only continuo during 
the minority of Vizier Ali (who wns seventeen 
years of age), and be deemed such a plan open 
to weighty objections. With much hesitation, 
lie clioso tho right course ; and ns his conduct 
was the result of deep and anxious considera- 
tion, tho reasoning by which ho was finally 
determined is deserving of notice. “Tho pre- 
ceding statement of facts and information,” 
said lie, “ suggested questions of very serious 
embarrassment. Tho courso of my invesliga- 
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tion into tiro birth of Vizi*r Ali hsd weaken'd 
or subverted ail the ground* upon whi-h «mr 
nrknnwh-dgni’ at of hi* till-" had l-eeu made: 
the Bfknowhdgmciit of him a-ihWi-on by thu 
late nakih— hi* birth in tiro harem— -tho forte 
of the Mahometan Jaw in favour of that ac- 
kimwlr*!gm*tit— the apparent sathfactron of 
the inhabitant* at I.nrknnw at hi* elevation, 
ami the derhion of the rider beglltn In hi* 
favour, ft proved, that if the su'e-^-don to 
the inutnud of (Mr bod l*-f# strepi-nded 
during the flrvt inlrival of *urpfi»- and eon- 
furion nttriiding the sudden «kvlh of tl.e 
tmleili Arotr-al-I»ov,lati, and If r.n ap;-*al bvl 
le-f-n made to the tjnbla— e-J Voice of the people 
a* a jury, their verdict would have pr«t:oonr< -1 
Vizirf Ali, and all the r-.n* ,.f the Jate nM»>h, 
rpUfieli*— destitute of any title to tbr mtiusud; 
and that th« *on* of fibnnjah-nd'D-'.whli bvl 
an undeniable right to it. The eri-lmr- of 
7,<- h*ern r-!ahl:»h*d to my entire conviction 
llrojirelroe and truth of the public sentiment; 
nnd I had the mortification to Kirn that tiro 
reputation of the Company had suffered by an 
art which, in the opinion of all reputable 
people, hail 1-een no |e»i diurnwrfut than un- 
just. It wav impend Me to »ile-:ce there ini- 
prre-ieti* by arguing that the goVrrnmritS had 
net directly interfered in deciding upon the 
sticrririan, since, in the opinion rd all. Vizier 
Alt’s elevation wa* cond-bred n.n act of the 
Knglidi government; nn-I it ii certain that, 
without tlirir acknowledgment and support, 
he could net have maintained hi* situation. 
On the other hand, it might lw> argued, that 
the state of the care wa* now altered ; that the 
nabob having been oeknowk-dged, and that 
acknowledgment confirmed, the que-tion was 
no longer open to decidon ; that tho discredit 
of the act had been incurred, and that the 
reputation of the Company would not now l*? 
restored liy an act which, in the first in»!»ner, 
would have promoted it ; that the pnblie were 
in some degree reconciled to the rjeo-erion of 
Vizier Ali, who had gained many parti*ar.«." 

The objection aliovc noticed i* combated by 
the governor-general, after reference to prece- 
dent, by arguing, '‘that our acknowledgment 
of Vizier Ali in the first instance had been ex- 
torted by the urgency of the • case, and that 
tho more deliberate confirmation of it was 
made upon presumption which could not be 
set nride upon the evidence or information 
before us that tho public sense of Vizier 
All's want of all title to the musnud bad un- 
dergone no revolution, nor ever could ; — that 
there is not a roan living who ever believed 
him to Iks the son ol Azofl-nl-Dowlab, or to 
have a shadow of right to the musnud ; on tho ' 
contrary, that in Lucknow he is generally 
known to be the son of a Fraush ; nnd if his 
future character should prove ns abandoned 
as it promises to be, the disgrace attending 
bis elevation to the musnud would bo perpe- 
tuated ; — that although many were now recon- 
ciled to Ills title from various motives— the 
support of the Company, his liberality, infiu- 
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cnee, interest, or imlifTorcnco — men of the 
most respectability, who wero not biassed 
liy sucii motives, bail not changed their senti- 
ments upon it," Tho governor-general, thus 
continues : — “The investiture of Vizier Ali, in 
the words of Alxlul Enter f, was doubtless con- 
sidered by all men of respectability as an net of 
injustice to Iheimtncdialc dcscendnntsof Shoo- 
jah-ad-Powlah, as tho rightful heirs ; and no 
one gave the Company credit for acting from 
motives of supposed justice, hut all ascribed 
their acknowledgment of Vir.icr Ali to tho 
political expectation of establishing a more 
easy and eflcctivo influence in Oudo than they 
otherwise could. If so, with a certainty that 
the sentiments of Altdul Lateef were general, 
with evidence that they arc well founded, tho 
political reputation of the Company can only 
be restored by the establishment of a family 
on the tnusnnd which in tho universal opinion 
lias an exclusivo right to it Wherever that 
opinion extends, the justice and reputation of 
the Company must be affected by confirming 
the succession of an empire to tho son of a 
Fraush. If Saadut Ali has a right to the 
musnud, upon what grounds can wo defend tho 
denial of it ! Whilst the presumption was in 
favour of Vizier Ali, wo determined to main- 
tain his title, not only against Saadut Ali, but 
against all opposition. That presumption is 
done away, and the right of Saadut Ali, as tho 
representative of the fnmily of Shoojah-nd- 
Dowlab, stands undeniable by justice and uni- 
versal opinion. It may he argued tlml we 
are not bound to run tlio risk of hostilities in 
support of it ; and the argument would bo 
unanswerable if wo could withdraw from all 
interference in the question, or if our inter- 
ference did not amount to n denial ofbis right. 
The begum and Almas, by their admission that 
Vizier AH ban no title to tho musnud, and by 
their proposition to invest Mirza Jungly (a 
younger brother of Saadut Ali), on whatever 
principle it may bo founded, liavo precluded 
themselves from all right of opposition to the 
claims of Saadut Ali. I do not mean to assert 
that they will not oppose his claim against tho 
support of tho English ; but having admitted 
tho superior right of Shoojnh-nd-Dowlnh's 
sons, their opposition to tho representative of 
that fnmily would provo a total dereliction of 
all regard to right and principle on their parts, 
and a determination to maintain their own in- 
terests against all opposition. On tho other 
hand, as every act of injustice is tho parent 
of more, wo must not overlook tho future pos- 
sible consequences of denying that right to 
Saadut Ali, to which, in the opinion of nil, 
liis titlo stands good. Wo aro bo implicated 
in our connection with Oude, that wo cannot 
withdraw from it, and wo are so Riluated in it, 
tlint without a dccisivo influence in its admi- 
nistration we cannot have any security, Tho 
consequences of such a situation might be 
fatal if tho government of tho country wero 
secretly hostilo to us, nnd such, in my judg- 
ment, would bo tho situation of tho Company 


under tho administration of Vizior Ali, ad- 
mitting that we could extort from him Allah- 
nbad, a pecuniary compensation, nnd an nnnual 
nddition to the subsidy ; lie must be put under 
restrictions, tho begum must be compelled to 
relinquish all interference in the administra- 
tion, and tho power of Almas must bo reduced ; 
without this, which would bo equivalent to 
taking tho administration of goverment into 
our own hands, all attempts to improve tho ad- 
ministration of tiio country nnd render tho 
situation of tho Company securo would bo 
fruitless.” After adverting to the difficulty of 
finding proper instruments for effecting this, 
tho governor-general adds : — " Tho restrictions 
which must be imposed upon Vizier Ali wonld 
never bo borne by him, but under a secret de- 
termination to cmbraco tho first opportunity of 
slinking them off.” 

The nbovo remarks contain much that admits 
of far wider application than tho events which 
called them forth, nnd it is principally for this 
reason that they have been quoted nt length. 
They contain an unanswerable justification of 
thocoursc which thogovcrnor-genemlultiraatcly 
determined to pursue — granting the facts on 
which it was based, which iudeed scarcely ad- 
mitted of doubt. It is only to ho lamented 
that these facts were not ascertained nt an 
earlier period. After tho Bcrics of arguments 
which have lx:on quoted. Sir John Shore 
briefly adverted to some personal objections to 
his noting against Vizior Ali, grounded on 
their being on apparently nmicablc IcrmB, nnd 
on tho govomor-gencml’s dislike to all decep- 
tion. It is impossible not to bo struck witli 
the delicacy of sentiment which these objec- 
tions display, nnd equally impossible not to 
ndmiro the determination with which they 
wero vanquished by a sense of public duty. 
All tho feelings and inclinations of Sir John 
Shore, but this one, disposed him to acquicsco 
in tho existing stato of things, but lie did not 
yield to their influence. Saadut Ali was re- 
stored to his right through the agency of the 
British government, nnd tho usurper compelled 
to withdraw ton private station, with an allow- 
ance for his support, proportioned, not to his 
natural place among men, but to that which he 
had for a time so strangely ocoupied. By the 
treaty which determined the relations of tho 
now vizier nnd tho English, the annual subsidy 
was fixed at sevonty-xix lacs, and the fort of 
Allahabad surrendered to the latter power. 
Tho English forco in Oudo was to be ordina- 
rily kopt up to ton thousand, and if it at any 
time exceeded thirteen thousand, the vizier 
was to pay for the number in excess ; while, 
if it wero allowed to fall below eight thousand, 
a proportionate deduction was to he made. 
Twelve Incs wero to ho paid to the English as 
compensation for tho expense of placing Saadut 
Ali on the throne, and he was restrained from 
holding communication tvith any foreign slate, 
employing any Europeans, or permitting any 
to settle in his dominions without tho consent 
of his British ally. 
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Sir Jolm Shore's administration presents J to an Irish peerage by the title of Lord 
nothing farther for report. He 'was elevated j Teignmouth, and quitted India in March, 1798. 
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Some hesitation occurred in providing for the 
vacancy occasioned by the retirement of Lord 
Teignmouth. The Governor of Madras, Lord 
Hobart, had expected to succeed to the chief 
place in the government of Bengal ; hut the 
expectation was disappointed by the selection 
of Lord Cornwallis to re-assume the duties 
which a few years before he had relinquished. 
This appointment was notified to India, but 
never carried into effect, his lordship being 
subsequently named lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
Tbe choice of the home authorities ultimately 
fell upon the Earl of Momington, who pre- 
viously stood appointed to the government of 
Madras, and he quitted England late in the 
year 1797. The new governor-general had 
established for himself the reputation of a dis- 
tinguished scholar, a brilliant parliamentary 
speaker, and an able man of business. His 
attention had for a series of years been sedu- 
lously devoted to the acquisition of such infor- 
mation as was calculated to fit him for the 
office which he had now attained. His pursuit 
of this branch of knowledge was, in all proba- 
bility, the result of inclination rather than 
of any other motive; as the probability of 
sncces3 to any aspirant to an office so honour- 
able and so highly remunerated as that of 
governor-general must be regarded as small. 
But whatever the motives, the result was 
..nst happy. The Earl of Momington pro- 
led to his destination prepared for his 
=< by as perfect an acquaintance with the 
. nyand circumstances ofBritishlndiaasthe 
most assiduous inquiries could secure. In addi- 
tion to the fruits of his private studies, he had 
derived some advantage from having served as 
a junior member of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India. At the Cape 
ofGood Hope he met with Major Kirkpatrick, 
an officer who had filled the office of British 
resident at more than one of the native courts ; 
and the information derived from him, added 
to that which had already been accumulated 
by reading and official observation, enabled the 
governor-general to enter upon his office with 
a confidence which in Mb case was well war- 
ranted, hut which, with inferior opportunities, 
no one would be justified in entertaining. 

The position of the British government 
in India at this time was not inaccurately 
described by Lord Teignmouth as "respect- 
able.” The Company possessed a considerable, 
but not a compact territory. Beyond 'their 


own dominions they exercised a certain influ- 
ence, which might have been much greater 
had its extension been encouraged instead of 
being checked. But still the political prospects 
of the British in India were far from being 
bright. In various quarters the elements of 
danger were gathering into heavy masses, 
which the most snpine observer of the times 
could scarcely overlook; and the policy which 
for some years had been pursued threatened 
to leave the British government to brave 
the storm without assistance. The proba- 
bility, indeed, seemed to be, that, in the event 
of its being attacked by any native power, it 
would find in almost every other an enemy. 
Statesmen, whose views, entirely monlded 
upon European experience, were incapable of 
adapting themselves to a state of society so 
widely different as that existing in India, had 
determined that if ever the British govern- 
ment should emerge from the passive acqui- 
escence to which it was usnally doomed, it 
should he for the purpose of maintaining a 
principle which had long been regarded as the 
conservator of the peace of Europe — the 
balance of power. The attempt to preserve 
the peace of India upon any snch principle 
must now appear, to every one acquainted 
with the subject, not only idle, but ludicrous. 
But at the period under review, tbe hope, wild 
as it was, found harbonr in the breasts of 
statesmen of high reputation ; and tbe new 
governor-general was earnestly enjoined to 
maintain the balance of power as established 
by the treaty of Seringapatam. That balance, 
however, such as it was, had been destroyed ; 
and the apathy or bad faith of the British 
government had contributed to accelerate its 
destruction. The dominions and resources of 
the nizam had been left to bo partitioned by 
tbe Mahrattas at their pleasure ; and though 
the dissensions of the conquerors had relieved 
the conquered party from a portion of tbehumi- 
liation and loss incurred by his defeat, he had, 
notwithstanding, suffered greatly bothinhouour 
and power. The means for preserving any 
portion of either, wMch had been forced upon 
him by the polity of the British government, 
afforded, as has been seen, additional cause for 
alarm to that government. Tbe main strength 
of his army was under French control; and 
as, in states constituted like that of the nizam, 
the influence of the army was far greater than 
in those wherein the due subordination of 
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lii jJ;« north, the eitraotdirsary ict-Rea 
Vil.itb had till It Jilsiv in *f(r 

\ ri fr*th in O.ir memory «*f all, and tl«> new 
judemir.tnt which l/itiITri^litni)Ul!l IlSil 
com}* lb d by duty to estaldidi, tliwjpli in 
t-ificl with public feeling, bad not 

ye. jieijulrtd any portion of the confidence 
which i* the growth of lima. It was appre- 
hended tii.it Almas would rr-bt it Jiy nt-ms, 
ami fear* wetr mtertainrd oi on itiMirrvctiou 
of tin- |{nhilla chiefs, nli.miy nml warlike race, 
»«•»« r *Iow to draw tin* sword when an oppor- 
tunity presented il-elf fur averting thtdrindc* 
pendent-*, Zrinonn Khali, lha nih-r ofCaubul, 
who ha-1 on nTvar.il oreairions disturbed the 
peace of India, might, it to thought, derm 
the existing combination of circumstance* 
favourable to n renewal of his attempts. Tills 


Knglirh nation. The minion failed, rvnd tlm 
meanness of the pn-wit* which Tippoo had 
thought worthy to Ikt oflrrrd to tho monarch 
of olio of the mo*t powerful nations in Uio 
world afforded al/undant room for thoso 
sportive effusion* of wit and ridiculo which 
even the obvious approach of tho moral earth* 
ijualce which was to shako nil tho thrones of 
linrojic could not banish from tho French 
court. Tho rnnhassadora, too, rjunr rolled among 
themselves ns to tho apportionment of certain 
presents which tho liberality of tho French 
king bestowed on them j nnd on thoir roturn, 
without effecting anything for tlio purposes of 
the minion, one, who had been slighted by his 
colleagues on ncconnt of his having previously 
been in (ho position of a incnini servant, 
rovonged himself by accusing them of pnrtici* 
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tinting in indulgences forliiddon liy tlioProplint, 
Tippoo, not unpropnrcd to fool displeasure nl 
tlio unsatisfactory termination nr an attempt 
which had boon Lho ctumo of connidornblo 
expound, soothed bin fuolings by disgracing tho 
ambassadors. But bo did not tliun canity 
rolinqulnh an objoot no noar bin iionrt. The 
fearful olmngon wldoii swept over Franco 
nbortlynftor tlio dopnrturo of Tiiipoo'ii ininiBlcrn 
from tiint country mndu no alteration in inn 
vlows or oondnot. Through tlio agency of tlio 
government of tlio Mauritius vnrioun commit- 
nicatinnn wore mndo liy 'J'ippoo, in all of which 
bo profciinod tlio ntrongent nltncbmcnt to tlio 
French pooplo, anil attributed to tbin cauno 
tlio hostility of tbn English, and 11m inisfor- 
tunoH to wbicli bo bad in cotiHoquonco boon 
mibjcolcd. AVoIl disposed an wero tbono who 
mlminintorod tbo govormnetil of Franco to 
outer into any project for giving annoyanco to 
Grout Britain— niixioim an tlioy woro to vindi- 
cate tlio national glory in Judin, wiicro tbo 
ling of Franco bail no often boon lowered in 
Hubminnion to tlio rival nation, tlio ntnto of 
nfliiira in Europo long rondorod it imprnoticnblo 
for tlio Frouoh to bestow inuoli of altontion 
and any portion of nfuuHtnnoo upon a nupplicant 
from a dlalant part of tlio world. Tippoo, 
bowovor, wan too nrdontly bout upon bin 
olijool to abandon it in despair ; though tbo 
nppnront indifference of tlio grent nation muni 
liavo nnnoyad, it did not dinoourngo him, and 
Homo timo in tlio yonr 1707 a circiiniHlanco 
ocourrod which roanimntod bin bopoH. A 
prlvntoor from tlio MaurltiuH arrived at Man- 
gnloro dismasted, anil tho ooininnndorflolioitcd 
tlio incaiiH of repair. Tho oflicor exorcising 
tlio oiilof naval nitthorily at Mangalore, pos- 
noBBing a flligbt acquaintance with tlio French 
languago, entered into conversation with tbo 
inantor of tlio disabled vcbhoI, and roportad, nn 
tlio roflult, that this portion roproHontod him- 
nolfan tboHocond in oominaud at tbo Mauritius, 
> v nnd ntalod that ho lmd boon Hpooially instructed 
i touoli at Mnngnloro for tho purpoNO of 
*■ " ■ hiing tlio Bill tan’ll viown regarding tbo 
nporntion of a Fronoli forco wliiob woh 
ready to bo omployed in tbo expulsion from 
India of tho common onomy, tlio English. 
Nothing could bo moro gratifying to tlio 
nultan than buoIi an ovorluro ; tho master of 
tbo privateer was promptly ndmittod to tbo 
royal proaonoo, nud honourod with long and 
froquont oonferonccR. Tho result was nn 
nrrangoinont, by wliiob tho mnalor of tho 
vohboI, though rocogniv.od in bia high obnraotor 
of an onvoy, wuh, for tho Bako of coiiocalmoiil, 
to bo oHtoiiRibly rocoivcd into tlio uorvico of 
Tippoo ; tho vonsal wa« to bo puroluiBcd on tho 
part of that prinoo, and to bo ladon with 
morobnndiHO for tlio Mauritius ; and confiden- 
tial agents of tlio Sullnti wore to procood in lior 
• for tbo purposo of concerting ail that rolntod 
to tbo propoBod armament. 

Tlio sorvnnta of Tippoo woro Iobh orcdulouH 
tlinn their mnfltor. 'Tlioy bad convorsed with 
•iioino of lho crow of tbo privatcor, nud dia- 


oovored that tbo rnnk and mlBslon of the oom- 
mnndor woro fictitious. Tlio result of their 
inquirioR was communicated to tbo nuKaii, 
together with a roproflcnlation of tho danger 
which ho would inour by disclosing bis views 
to tho Engliidi without nny prospect of timely 
or adoqualo Huccoiir from tho J^rcnch, But 
Tippoo was too anxious tiint tlio Frenchman's 
assertions should bo true to allow him to 
entertain a doubt of thorn. Jfo mot tho 
warningB of bin ministers by a roferenco to fie 
doctrine of predestination, liy which a sinccro 
Muimuitnnn consoles hitnHolf under all calami- 
ties, nnd excuses bis want of exertion to avort 
Uiotn. ’J'lio ptirchaso of tlio vessel was ar- 
ranged, but as tbo mnntor wan to remain in 
Myimro, tlio money was intnmlcd to ono of 
bis countrymen to make tbo required payment 
on its arrival at tbo Mauritius. This person 
absconded with tbo amount tliun obtained, nnd 
bis flubsequont fato in unknown. 

Hin unexpected flight disconcerted in some 
degroo tlio nultnn'n plans, nnd oven shook hin 
confidence in tho rnprcnontntionR of tho pre- 
tended French onvoy, who was placed under 
ponionnl rentrnint, on nuspicion of boing in 
collusion with tho defaulter. Considerable 
delay look placo before Tippoo could deter- 
mine what courno to purHuo ; but ultimately 
it wan rcoolvod to rcHtoro tbo vcbro! to tlio 
man tor, on bin giving bond for tbo amount 
intrnalod to hiB countryman, nnd to allow him 
to proceed to tho MnuritiuH, convoying witii 
him two HorvnntH of Tippoo, ae ambnflnadorfl 
to tho government of that island, with letters 
from tlioir sovereign. Tlio HURpicion witii 
wliiob tiio commander of tbo vessel bad been 
regarded probably gonomted a similar feeling 
in bis mind ; nnd, boforo bo lind been long at 
non, bo domnndotl to oxninino tbo lotto rn in 
olinrgo of Tippoo’s nmbnHsadorH, threatening 
Uiat, if rofiiRcu, bo would procood on a prlva* 
teoring oxpcdltion, inRtond of making for tlio 
Mauritius. Soino altorcation took place, which 
wns ended by tbo Frenchman adopting tbo 
short and ofloolivo courBC of forcibly seizing ' 
nnd opening tbo objects of bis curiosity, Tho 

I iorusal of tho lottorB booiiib to hnvo romoved 
■is dislruBt, and bo stoorod without hesita- 
tion to tbo Mauritius, wlioro bo nrrrivod in 
January, 3708. 

To nmbnssadors woro rccoivod by tbo 
Fronoh governor with distinguished honour; 
but tlio publicity thus given to tlioir arrival, 
bowovor flattering, was nltogolhor jiiconsis- 
lont with tbo neoreoy wliiob it waa intended 
should bo preserved with regard to tlioir mis- 
sion. Tlioir dospatelios hoing opened, wore 
found to oxpross tho great nnxioty of Tippoo 
for tho oo-oporation of tho Fronoli in a plan 
wliiob waB laid down for tlio oonquost of tlio 
English nnd rortuguoso possessions in India, 
and of lho iorritorios of tlioir natives nllios. 
Tho nnswor wns most oourtoous, hut littlo 
Batisfaotory. Tho Fronoli authorities declared 
that tlioy lmd not at tlioir disposal any ado- 
qunto moans of aiding tlio sultan's viows, but 
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that his proposals should be transmitted to the 
government of France, who, it was not doubted, 
would joyfully comply with his wishes. The 
-letters of the sultan were accordingly trans- 
ferred to France in duplicate ; but as a long 
-period would necessarily elapse before the 
.determination of the government there could 
be known, the governor of the island, General 
Malartic, resolved to manifest his sympathy 
with the cause of Tippoo by issuing a procla- 
mation, inviting citizens, both white and black, 
to enrol themselves under the Sultan’s flag, 
-assuring those who might be disposed to volun- 
teer, of good pay, the amount of which was to 
be fixed with the ambassadors, and of being 
permitted to return to their own country when- 
ever they might desire. The success of the 
experiment was commensurate with its wis- 
dom. Tippoo’s servants re-embarked with a 
mere handful of followers, and they for the 
-most part the refuse of the island rabble. 
-With this precious addition to the strength 
of the sultan, they landed at Mangalore in 
April. 

One of the earliest measures of Tippoo'snew 
friends, was to organize a Jacobin club on 
those principles of national equality and uni- 
versal fraternization which formed the creed 
of their countrymen at home. This associa- 
tion was not merely tolerated by the sultan — 
it was honoured by his special approbation, 
and he even condescended to become a mem- 
ber of it. Whether or not he submitted to 
the fraternal embrace is uncertain ; but it is 
beyond a doubt that he was enrolled among 
these assertors of liberty and equality, and 
added to the titles which he previously bore 
another, which, in the East, had at least the 
charm of novelty : the Sultan of Mysore 
became Citizen Tippoo. The tree of liberty 
was planted, and the cap of equality elevated. 
The citizen adventurers met in primary assem- 
bly ; “instructed each other,” says Colonel 
Wilks, “in the enforcement of their new 
rights, and the abandonment of their old 
duties;” the emblems of royalty were pub- 
licly burnt, and an oatb of hatred to that 
antiquated institution publicly administered 
and taken ; and theso ceremonies took place 
in a country where one man held at his dis- 
posal the fives, liberty, and property of all 
others — that man, moreover, though not 
only a despot, but a tyrant, witnessing these 
republican rites with approving eyes, and 
giving to them importance by his countenance 
and support. 

The Earl of Mornington arrived at Madras 
in April, and at the seat of his government in 
Bengal, in May, 179S. Shortly afterwards, a 
copy of the proclamation issued at the Mau- 
ritius, announcing the designs of Tippoo, and 
inviting French citizens to join l»ia standard, 
appeared in Calcutta. It necessarily attracted 
the attention of the governor-general, whose 
first impression was to doubt its authenticity. 
“It seemed incredible,” said the governor- 
general, in recording his views on the subject, 


“ that if the'French really entertained a design 
of furnishing aid to Tippoo, they would pub- 
licly declare that design, when no other appa- 
rent end could be answered by such a declara- 
tion, excepting that of exposing the project in 
its infancy to the observation of our goverments 
both at home and in India, and of preparing 
both for a timely and effectual resistance. It 
did not appear more probable that Tippoo 
(whatever might be his secret design) would 
have risked so public and unguarded an avowal 
of his hostility.” The governor-general, how- 
ever, deemed it proper to guard against the 
dangers of rash and obstinate disbelief, no 
less than against the inconveniences that might 
result from over-hasty credence. He forth- 
with instituted such inquiries as might lead to 
the determination of the question whether or 
not such a proclamation had been issued ; and 
to be prepared for whatever measures might 
become necessary, he directed* the Governor 
of Madras, General Harris, to turn his atten- 
tion to the collection of a force on the coast, to 
meet any emergency. 

The authenticity of the proclamation was 
soon ascertained ; but another doubt occurred 
— whether the step might not have been taken 
by M. Malartic without the concurrence of 
Tippoo, and for the promotion of some object 
of the French government unconnected with 
his interests and unauthorized by his consent. 
The investigation which followed developed 
all the facts that have been related as to the 
embassy despatched byTippoo to the Mauritius, 
its flattering reception, the previous absence of 
any view on the part of the French authori- 
ties of aiding Tippoo in any manner, and the 
subsequent proceedings, down to the embarka- 
tion of the motley tend of volunteers, their 
lauding at Mangalore, and their admission 
into the Sultan’s service. 

It was now for the governor-general to 
determine whether he would afford Tippoo 
further time to mature his plans, and to gain 
strength for cariying' them into effect, or 
whether he would strike while the enemy was 
comparatively unprepared. He preferred the 
latter course, and resolved to obtain effectual 
security against the animosity of such an im- 
placable foe by reducing bis power so far as to 
establish a permanent restraint on bis means 
of offence. 

With this object in view the Earl of Morn- 
ington meditated a series of bold and extended 
operations against Mysore. It was in the 
south that the blow was to be struck, and it 
therefore became of importance to ascertain 
what probability existed of the speedy assem- 
blage of a powerful army on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. The communications from Madras 
were discouraging. The resources of that 
presidency were represented as exhausted ; 
the equipment of an army, it was alleged, 
could not take place within such a period as 
would admit of its acting with effect ; and 
some of the more influential of the sen-ants of 
the government even suggested the danger of 
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making any 'preparation for war, lest Tippoo 
should take alarm, and invade the Carnatic 
before the English were in a condition to resist 
him. Before the receipt of these representa- 
tions, the governor-general had been led to 
conclude that it would he necessary to post- 
pone the execution of his plan for an imme- 
diate attack upon Tippoo. The advices from 
Madras confirmed this view ; but as the at- 
tack was only to be deferred, not relinquished, 
and as moreover, under any circumstances, it 
would be necessary to place the British terri- 
tory under the government of Eort St. George 
in a state of defence, directions were given to 
extricate the army of that presidency from the 
wretched condition of inefficiency to which' it 
had been reduced by the enforcement of a 
blind and undiscriminating frugality; and, in 
the mean time, the negotiations in progress at 
the courts of Hyderabad and Poonah were 
continued with reference to the great objects 
in view — the annihilation of French influence 
in India, and the increased security of the 
British dominions in that country, by humbling 
the chief enemy which the English had to 
dread, Tippoo Sultan. 

The nizam had long been anxious for a 
closer connection with the British government 
than that which subsisted between them ; but 
so far from any approach having been made to 
gratify his wishes in this respect, opportunities 
for attaching him more intimately to English 
interests had been positively neglected, much 
to the detriment of those interests, and to the 
advancement of those of the French. To the 
Earl of Mornington fell the task of correcting 
the errors of those who had preceded him. A 
new subsidiary treaty, consisting of ten 
articles, was concluded with the nizam. The 
first five regulated the pay and duties of the 
subsidiary force, the number of which was 
fixed at six thousand. The sixth was a most 
important article. It pronounced that, imme- 
' ■" tely upon the arrival of the force at Hyder- 
' - 1, the whole of the officers and sergeants of 
he French party were to be dismissed, and 
the troops under them “so dispersed and dis- 
organized, that no trace of the former estab- 
lishment shall remain.” It was further stipu- 
lated, that thenceforward no Frenchman should 
be entertained in the service of the nizam, or 
of any of his chiefs or dependants ; that no 
Frenchman should be suffered to remain in 
any part of that prince’s dominions, nor any 
European whatever be admitted into the ser- 
vice of the nizam, or permitted to reside within 
his territories, without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the Company’s government. By other 
articles, the British government pledged their 
endeavours to obtain the insertion, in a new 
treaty contemplated between the Company, 
the nizam, and the peishwa, of such a clause 
as should place each of the two latter at ease 
with regard to the other. Should the peishwa 
refuse, the British government undertook to 
mediato in any differences that might arise. 
The Nizam bound himself to refrain from 
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aggression on the government of Poonah, and 
to acquiesce in the decisions of his British 
ally. No correspondence on affairs of im- 
portance was to be carried on . with the Mah- 
ratta states, either by the nizam or the English, 
without the mutual consent and privity of both. 

The French sepoy corps in the service of the 
nizam had been raised before the commence- 
ment of the war in which that prince was 
engaged, in conjunction with the English and 
the peishwa, against Tippoo Sultan, but its 
original strength did not exceed fifteen hun- 
dred. . In a few years it had increased to 
eleven thousand, and, at the period of the 
arrival of the Earl of Mornington in India, it 
consisted of thirteen regiments of two batta- 
lions each, amounting in the whole to upwards 
of fourteen thousand men. Its discipline, 
which had been regarded as very defective, 
had been greatly improved; and although 
deemed by military judges inferior in this re- 
spect to the English army, it was far superior 
to the ordinary infantry of the native powers. 
Besides field-pieces to each regiment, there 
was attached to the corps a park of forty pieces 
of ordnance, chiefly brass, from twelve to 
thirty-six pounders, with a well-trained body 
of artillerymen, many of whom were Euro- 
peans. A design existed of raising a body of 
cavalry to act with the corps, and a commence- 
ment had . been made. The national spirit 
manifested by its officers, and the zeal and 
activity which they displayed in advancing the 
interests of their own country and undermining 
those of the English have been already noticed. 
The death of its commander, M. Raymond, 
which had occurred a short time before the 
period under consideration, did not appear 
materially to have diminished French influ- 
ence. Raymond was an accomplished master 
of intrigue, and a successful practitioner of all 
the arts of crooked policy, but he enjoyed little 
reputation for military skill. His successor, 
M. Feron, was a more active and enterprising 
man than Raymond, his political feelings were 
more violent, and he was far better acquainted 
with the principles of the military art. The 
second in command, an officer named Baptiste, 
though inferior to Feron in military endow- 
ments, compensated for the deficiency by a 
bunting hatred of the English, and a degree of 
cunning which rendered him a most useful rn- 
strument for carrying on the designs in which 
the French party had for years been engaged. 

But this corps, so long in a constant state of 
increase, and so long the source of annoyance 
and apprehension to the British government, 
was now sentenced to dispersion, and the 
talents of its officers, whether for war or in- 
trigue, were unable to arrest its fate. .The 
governor-general had directed the government 
of Madras to make a detachment for the pur- 
pose of> co-operating with the British troops 
already at Hyderabad against the French force 
at that place. The despondency which on 
former occasions had operated so injuriously at 
Madras, had on this nearly paralyzed the arm 
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of th o British government, when raised to strike 
at a most formidable and most insidious sonrce 
of danger. Objections were raised, and, but 
for the firmness and public spirit of General 
Harris, the governor, they would have been 
fatal. He met them by declaring that he was 
prepared to take the responsibility of the 
measure upon himself ; and that, if no pnblic 
money could be had, he would furnish from his 
private funds the sum necessary to put the 
troops in motion. The required detachment 
was accordingly made, and placed under the 
commnnd of Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts. 
Some little delay occurred in its quitting the 
Company’s territories ; but it arrived at Hy- 
derabad on the 10th of October, and joined the 
British forco previously at that place. 

On the arrival of the detachment, Captain 
J. A. Kirkpatrick, the acting British resident, 
demanded the full execution of that article of 
the treaty which related to the French corps. 
But intrigue was at work to procure its post- 
ponement, and the nizam hesitated. His 
minister, though well inclined to the English, 
recoiled from a measure so vigorous as that 
called for by the British resident, and was 
desirous that resort to extremities should be 
delayed, and, if possible, altogether avoided. 
The resident endeavoured to put an end to the 
vacillation of the court of Hyderabad by a 
powerful remonstrance, concluding with an 
avowal of his intention to act without the 
authority of the nizam, if that authority con- 
tinued to be withheld. The effect of this was 
assisted by a movement of the British force to 
the ground which commanded the French lines. 
There was now no longer any room for evasion 
— the nizam and his minister were compelled 
to make choice between the English and the 
French ; and, as was to be expected, they de- 
termined in favour of the former. A body of 
two thousand horse was sent to the support of 
the British force, and a mutiny which broke 
out in the French camp aided the views of those 
who sought its dispersion. The object was 
speedily effected, and without the loss of a 
single life. The French officers surrendered 
themselves as prisoners, not reluctant thus to 
escape the fury of their men ; and the sepoys, 
after some parleying, laid down their arms. 
The whole affair occupied but a few hours. 
The total number of men disarmed was about 
eleven thousand, part of the corps being absent 
on detachment. Means were taken for the 
arrest of the officers commanding the detached 
force ; and the whole were ordered to he sent 
to Calcutta, from thence to be transported to 
England ; the governor-general engaging that, 
on their arrival there, they should not be 
treated as prisoners of war, but be immediately 
restored to their own country, without suffer- 
ing any detention for exchange. The property 
of the captured officers was carefully preserved 
for their use, and their pecuniary claims on the 
nizam duly settled, through the influence of the 
British resident. 

It had been the desire of the governor- 


general to conolude with the peishwa a treaty 
similar to that which had been entered into 
with the nizam ; but the object was not at- 
tained. Though the relations between the 
peishwa and the English government were 
professedly friendly, there was perhaps not a 
Mahratta chief who would have viewed the hu- 
miliation, or even the destruction, of the British 
power without delight ; and amid the compli- 
cated intrigueB of which a Mahratta durbar is 
over the scene, the attempts of the Earl of 
Mornington to restore the triple. alliance to a 
state of efficiency were defeated. 

In the mean time the preparations against 
Tippoo proceeded. The objects of the gover- 
nor-general, as explained by himself, were, by 
obtaining the whole maritime territory remain- 
ing in the possession of Tippoo Sultan below 
the Ghauts on the coast of Malabar, to pre- 
clude him from all future communication by 
sea with his French allies — to compel him to 
defray the entire expenses of the war, thus 
securing reimbursement of the outlay rendered 
necessary by his hostility, and, by crippling his 
resources, increasing the probability of future 
security — to prevail on him to admit perma- 
nent residents at his court from the English 
and their allies, and to procure the expulsion 
of all the natives of France in his service, 
together with an engagement for the perpetual 
exclusion of all Frenchmen both from his army 
and dominions. Before hostilities commenced, 
however, the sultan was allowed time to avert 
them by timely concession. Some donht had 
arisen whether or not the district of Wynaad 
were included in the cessions made to the 
English at the peace, and their claim to it was 
abandoned. Disputes had arisen between 
Tippoo and the Rajah of Coorg, whom he cor- 
dially hated, and these it was proposed to refer 
to the decision of commissioners. In Novem- 
ber, news arrived in India of the invasion of 
Egypt by the French, and of the victory ob- 
tained over the fleet of that nation by Lord 
Nelson. This intelligence was communicated 
to Tippoo, with such remarks as the subject 
and the known views of the Sultan naturally 
suggested. During the same month, another 
letter was addressed by the governor-general 
to Tippoo, adverting to the transactions be- 
tween that prince and the French government 
of the Mauritius, and proposing to send an 
English officer to Tippoo for the purpose of 
communicating the viewB of the Company and 
their allies. Another letter was subsequently 
despatched, calling attention to the former ; 
and to be prepared either to lend vigour to the 
operations of war, or to facilitate the progress 
of negotiation, the governor-general determined 
to proceed to Madras, where be arrived on the 
31st of December. Here he received an answer 
from Tippoo to the two letters which is 
last addressed to that prince. A riaSra'isns 
attempt was made to ezplsinaway the smssssr 
to the Mauritius, and its consequences. 
other respects the eounmnicatian 
almost beyond the or dinar y msssunr " ' 
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tal deficiency of meaning. Tlie proposal to 
despatch a British officer to the court of the 
sultan might be regarded as declined, Tippoo 
saving, that he would inform the governor- 
general at what time and place it would be 
convenient to receive him, but neither time 
nor place being named. The answer of the 
Earl of Momington contained an able and in- 
dignant exposure of the conduct of the sultan ; 
liu t the door for negotiation was still kept open, 
and acceptance of the proposal previously made 
strenuously pressed upon Tippoo's considera- 
tion. 

A few days later another communication was 
made, repeating the proposal, and enclosing a 
letter from the Grand Seigneur to Tippoo, de- 
nouncing the conduct of the French in Egypt, 
and calling upon the Sultan to co-operate 
against them. Throughout January, and a 
considerable part of the succeeding month, the 
letters remained unanswered. Of the state 
of affairs in Egypt nothing satisfactory was 
known : the arrival of n French fleet in the 
Arabian Gulf was apprehended, and it was 
ascertained that while Tippoo either neglected 
to answer the communications of the British 
government, or answered them with studied 
evasion, an embassy from him to the executive 
Directory of France was about to take its de- 
parture from the Danish settlement of Tran- 
quebar. Overtures for peaceful arrangements 
of differences were obviously wasted on such a 
man, nnd the governor-general properly deter- 
mined "to suspend all negotiation with the 
sultan until the united force of the arms of the 
Company and of their allies" ehonld "have 
made such an impression on his territories ” as 
might "give full effect to tho jost representa- 
tions of the allied powers." Before tho des- 
patch, however, containing tho report of this 
intention was cloved, a letter was received 
from Tippoo, singularly brief and frivolous, 
but which conveyed the sultan's assent, so 
■ often requested, to the mission of a British 
* ifficer to his court. The decision of the Earl 
' of Momington on this occasion was marked by 
his usual judgment : — The “design,” said ho, 
11 is evidently to gain time until a change of 
circumstances and of season shall enable him 
to avail him'clf of the assistance of France. I 
iball endeavour to frustrate this design ; and 
although 1 shall not decline even this tardy and 
ir:«idi<M!t.acc*:planecofmy repeated propositions 
for opening a negotiation, I shall accompany 
the negotiation by the movement of tho array, 
for the purjio ‘0 of enforcing such terms of 
peace as shall give effectual security to the 
Company’s po*s,^jons against any hostile con- 
sequences of the sultan’s alliance with tho 
J'rrriih." 

The command of the army of the C.amalic 
ha i hs-s-ti intended for Sir Alured Clarke, the 
t- nr-iandcr-in-chief of the forces of Bengal ; 
lv.t Urn apprehension of an invasion of the 
r* rth < f India by JVmariti Shah suggested the 
siitT <-f rrtainirg that officer at Calcutta, 
l.r.efc Lc vat nj.j-olr.ted to cxercue the chief 
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functions of government during tho absence of 
the Earl of Mornington. The command thus 
vacated was bestowed on General Harris, 
who with singular disinterestedness, when the 
alarm on account of Zemaun Shah had been 
dispelled by the retrograde march of that 
sovereign, suggested the re-nppointment of 
Sir Alured Clarke in supersession of himself. 
The command, however, was retained by Gene- 
ral Harris at the express desire of the governor- 
general, and he accordingly joined the army, 
which consisted of two thousand six hundred 
cavalry (nearly a thousand of whom were 
Europeans), between five and six hundred 
European artillerymen, four thousand six hun- 
dred European infantry, eleven thousand native 
infantry, and two thousand seven hundred gun- 
lascars and pioneers; forming altogether a forco 
of about twenty-one thousand. The army was 
accompanied by sixty field-pieces, nnd was well 
supplied with stores. A corps, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bead, was to collect, arrange, 
and eventually' escort supplies of provisions to 
this army duriDg its advance. A similar corps, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, was appoint- 
ed to the discharge of similar service in Coim- 
batore. 

Another army, consisting of six thousand 
men, assembled on the coast of Malabar, 
under the command of General Stuart, ascen- 
ded into Coorg. It was against this nrmy 
that the first eff ort of Tippoo was directed. On 
the 2nd of March, a brigade of three native 
battalions, under Lieutenant-colonel Montro- 
sor, took post nt Scdassccr, distant a few miles 
from Periapatam. On tho morning of the 
Cth, an encampment was unexpectedly ob- 
served to ho in progress of formation near tho 
latter place. Before the evening, it had as- 
sumed a formidable appearance ; several hun- 
dred tents were counted, nnd one of them 
being green seemed to mark tho presenco of 
the sultan. The most recent information, 
however, was opposed to tho belief that 
the tent was designed to shelter Tippoo, it 
being represented that he had marched to meet 
the Madras army, and that a detachment, 
under Mahomed Beza, was tho only force left 
in tho neighbourhood of Seringapatam. In 
this Btato of uncertainty. General Stuart re- 
solved to ' strengthen the brigade of Colonel 
Montrcsor by an additional battalion of sepoys, 
nnd wait for further intelligence to determine 
his future course. At break of day on tho 
6th, General Ifnrtley, the second in command, 
ndvnnccd to reconnoitre. Ho could discern 
that tho whole of tho enemy’s nrmy was in 
motion, but the thick jonglo which covered 
the country, nnd tho haziness of tho atmo- 
sphere, rendered it impossiblo to ascertain tho 
object of tho movement. Uncertainty w.a* 
removed soon after nine o'clock by an attack 
on the BritMi lino. The front and rear were 
a • «ailcd almost at tho same moment, and the 
advance of tho enemy bad been conducted 
with such secrecy nnd expedition, that tho 
junction of tho battalion destined to reinforce 
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Colonel Montrcsor was prevented. His bri- 
gade was completely surrounded, and for seve- 
ral hours had to sustain the nttack of the 
enemy nnder the disadvantage of great dis- 
parity of numbers. General Stuart, on receiv- 
ing intelligence of the attack, marched with a 
strong body of Europeans, and encountering 
the division of the enemy which was acting 
on the rear of the English brigade, put them 
to flight after a smnrt engagement of about 
half an hour's duration. The attack in the 
front still continued, and on reaching it Gene- 
ral Stuart found the men nearly exhausted with 
fatigue, and almost destitute of ammunition ; 
but the fortune of tho day was decided, and 
the enemy retreated in all directions. 

Notwithstanding the reports of the sultan 
having advanced to oppose General Harris, 
this nttack wns made under bis personal com- 
mand, and he wns probably encouraged to it 
by the recollection of the success which some 
years before had followed nn attempt not very 
dissimilar, in the destruction of the force under 
Colonel Baillie. The sultan, however, in this 
instance gained neither honour nor advantage. 
His loss has been estimated as high as two 
thousand, while that of the English fell short 
of. a hundred and fifty. The discovery thus 
made of the unexpected proximity of Tippoo 
induced General Stuart to cliango the dispo- 
sition of his force, and to abandon the post 
occupied at Sednsscer. This circumstance en- 
abled the sultan, with his usual veracity, to 
claim a victory. It was apprehended that he 
might hazard another attack, but, after re- 
maining several days on the spot which ho 
had first occupied, he retired without attempt- 
ing again to disturb tho English force under 
General Stuart. His efforts were now directed 
to resist the ndvance of General Harris, who, 
having been joined by the contingent of Hy- 
derabad and the troops of Nizam Ali, had 
crossed the Mysorean frontier, with an army 
about tkirty-Beven thousand strong, on the day 
on which Tippoo had encamped near Peria- 
patam. H1b march was attended with many 
difficulties, but they were surmounted by care 
and perseverance, and on the 27th of March 
the army of the Carnatic had advanced to 
Mallnvelly, within forty miles of Seringapatam. 
Here the enemy occupied some heights, from 
which they opened a cannonade upon the 
English force. A general action followed, in 
which Tippoo was defeated, with Bevere loss. 
He retired, and his subsequent movement wns 
designed to place his army in the rear of that 
of General Harris, who he expected would 
advance towards Seringapatam by the route 
taken by Lord Cornwallis. On that route 
Tippoo had taken his usual precaution of 
destroying all the forage. i But the sultan 
was disappointed of the success which he had 
anticipated. At an early period of the march, 
General Harris had formed the design of 
crossing the Cauvery at a ford some distance 
below Seringapatam. The motives to this 
deviation from the usual route were various : 
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ono object was to mislead tho enemy, another, 
to facilitate communication with the army of 
M nlabar and with the corps under Colonel Brown 
and Colonel Read, Besides these inducements, 
tho ford was said to be easy, the country was 
believed to have escaped the operation of the 
devastating policy of Tippoo, and the southern 
part of Seringapatam was regarded os the least 
defensible. The detour wns effected so secretly, 
that the army, with its park nnd ordnance, had 
crossed the river and encamped near the fort of 
Soorilly before Tippoo was aware of the move- 
ment. When, too late, he became apprized 
of it, he is said to have exclaimed, “We have 
arrived at the last stage,” and to have so- 
lemnly demanded of his principal officers 
what was their determination. They answered 
by professing their readiness to die with him, 
nnd henceforward every act of resistance or 
defence was performed under the chilling in- 
fluence of despondency. 

The advance of the British army, after cross- 
ing the Cauveiy, to the position intended to 
be taken up before Seringapatam, was slow. 
The distance wns only twenty-eight miles ; 
but though undisturbed by the enemy, such 
wns the exhausted state of the draught cattle, 
that five days were consumed in performing it. 
The deficiency of these animals had seriously 
impeded the progress of the army from its 
commencement. It had been a source of com- 
plaint from the time of Sir Eyre Coote, if 
not from an earlier period ; but no measures 
had been taken to guard against the inconve- 
nience. The neglect perhaps was encouraged, 
if it were not originated, by the sanguine be- 
lief which was so widely entertained, that every 
war in which the English happened to be en- 
gaged in India, was to be the last. At length 
the capital of Tippoo wns within view, and the 
English general issued an order at once brief 
and inspiring. , It ran thus : — “ The com- 
mander-in-chief takes this opportunity of ex- 
pressing his deep sense of the general exer- 
tions of the troops throughout a long and 
tedious march in the enemy's country with the 
largest equipment ever known to move with 
any army in India. He congratulates officers 
nnd men on the sight of Seringapatam. A 
continuance of the same exertions will shortly 
put an end to their labours, and place the 
British colours in triumph on its walls.” 

The operations of the British army were 
promptly commenced. On the night of its 
arrival at its position, an attempt was made 
upon the enemy's advanced posts. It partially 
failed ; but the attack being renewed on the 
following morning, was completely successinl. 
On that day, General Floyd was dispatched 
with a considerable body of infantry and ca- 
valry, and twenty field-pieces, to join General 
Stnart. Tippoo made a large detachment to 
intercept them ; but all attempts failed, and 
the united bodies joined General Harris .in 
safety at Seringapatam. Before their arrival, 
Tippoo had addressed a letter to General 
Harris, the first that he had forw< ed to any 
S’’ w 
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English authority for a considerable period. 
Its purport was to declare that the writer had 
adhered firmly to treaties, and to demand' the 
meaning of the advance of the English armies, 
and the occasion of hostilities. - The English 
commander answered by directing the snltan’s 
attention to the letters of the governor-general 
for explanation. 

The preparations of the siege continued to 
be carried on, and much was effected of great 
importance, the relation of which would be 
tedious. On the 17th of April an attempt 
made by the enemy to' establish a redoubt 
on the northern bank of the river, was defeated 
by a force under Colonel Vaughan Hart, 
though exposed to a heavy cannonade from the 
fort. The post thus gained by the English 
was connected with others previously estab- 
lished, with a view to the future operations of 
the siege. 

The 20th of April was marked by a tardy 
overture from Tippoo to negotiate. The 
governor-general had prepared General Harris 
to enter on this task by transmitting with his 
final instructions, on the opening of the cam- 
paign, drafts of two treaties, either of which 
he was authorized to adopt under certain 
specified circumstances. After consulting the 
commissioners appointed to assist the general 
in political arrangements, he determined, in 
reply to the sultan’s advance, to transmit a 
draft of preliminaries embodying the con- 
ditions of the less favourable of the two 
proposed treaties between which he had to 
choose.- This, as it appeared from a despatch 
addressed by the governor-general to General 
Harris three days after the date of the over- 
ture, and when, consequently, the former was 
not aware of its having been made, was in 
perfect accordance with his views of the 
coutso proper to be taken under the state 
of circumstances which then existed. The 
articles thus proposed to Tippoo provided for 
the reception at his court of an ambassador 
from each of the allies ; for the immediate 
dismissal of all foreigners being natives of 
countries at war with Great Britain j for the 
renunciation by the sultan of his connection 
with the French, and for the perpetual ex- 
clusion of that people from his service and 
dominions ; for the cession to the allies of one- 
half the dominions of which he stood possessed 
at the commencement of war ; for the relin- 
quishment of the claims of Tippoo to any 
districts in dispute with the allies or the Bajah 
of Coorg ; for the payment to the allies of 
two crores of sicca rupees, one-half imme- 
diately, and the remainder within six months ; 
for the release of prisoners ; and for the 
delivery of hostages as security for the due 
fulfilment of the previous stipulations. These 
conditions were severe, but not more severe 
than justice and necessity warranted. While 
T-npoo retained the power of being mischie- 
. vous, it was certain ho would never cease to 
afford cause for alarm. So intense was his 
hatred of the English, and so perfidious his 
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character, that, instead of allowing him the 
choice of retaining a diminished share of 
dominion and influence, or of losing all, the 
British authorities would have been justified 
in declaring, like the great powers of Europe 
at a later date, with regard to another enemy, 
that they “would no more treat with him, 
nor with any member of his family.” 

General Harris required an answer to be 
sent within forty-eight hours, together with 
the required hostages and the first crore of 
rupees, under pain of extending his demand 
to the surrender of Seringapatam. No answer 
arrived, and the labours of the besiegers went 
briskly on. .They were only suspended when 
an attack from the enemy required to be 
repelled ; and in these conflicts success in- 
variably rested with the English. On the 
26th of April it became necessary to dislodge 
the enemy from their last exterior entrench- 
ment, distant something less than four hundred 
yards from the fort, covered on the right by a 
redoubt, and on the left by a small circular 
work open in the rear. The duty was en- 
trusted to Colonel Wellesley, who commanded 
in the trenches. It was a service of difficulty ; 
but, in the course of the night and of the 
following morning, was successfully performed, 
though not without considerable loss. This 
achievement seems to have been deeply felt by 
Tippoo ; and, shaking off the lethargy or the 
disdain which had hitherto withheld him from 
replying to General Harris’s proposals, he 
despatched another letter, acknowledging 
their transmission, bnt alleging that, as the 
points in question were weighty, and without 
the intervention of ambassadors could not be 
brought to a conclusion, he was about to send 
two persons for the purpose of conference and 
explanation. General Harris, in his answer, 
offered Tippoo once more the advantage of 
the proposals formerly transmitted, without 
an addition to the demands therein made ; but 
declined to receive vakeels, unless they were' 
accompanied by the required hostages and 
specie, in recognition of the terms being 
accepted. The sultan’s determination was 
demanded by three o’clock on the following 
day. No reply was forwarded by him ; and 
from the moment in which he received this 
communication from General Harris, he is 
represented as passing rapidly through an 
agony of grief into a silent stupor, from which 
he seldom awoke except for the purpose of 
professing a confidence which he could not 
feel, that his capital would be successfully 
defended. 

On the 30th of April the fire of the English 
batteries was opened for the important opera- 
tion of breaching ; and on the evening of the 
3rd of May the breach was considered practi- 
cable. Before daybreak on the 4th the troops 
destined for the assault were stationed in the 
trenches. They consisted of nearly two thou- 
sand four hundred European, and about 
eighteen hundred native infantry. The com- 
mand was intrusted to Major-General Baird. 
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The inttniclion* of the cotmnamler.in-rhief to time* being brought to a stand, pushed for* 
this officer were, to make the rapture of the ward, killing many of the enemy and driving 
rampart hi* first object. For thi* purjKwe t)n> re«t before them, till they reached a point 
General ]’.airJ divided the force nmlrr his where tho approach of the right column was 
command into two columns ; one commanded perceptible. Ilcro the enemy were thrown 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Dunlop, the other by into tno utmost confusion, and the slaughter 
Colonel Sherhrook. The a»«»nll was to take I w came dreadful, Tho operations of this 
place at otic o'clock ; and at n few minutes column were ably supported by a detachment 
j«»t that hour, General ltainl, having com* under Captain Goodnll, which, having effected 
plelod all his arrangement*, stepjwd out of n pa**age over the ditch lietwecn tho exterior 
the trench, and drawing his sword, exclaimed, and interior ramparts, took the enemy in (lank 
"Now, tny brave fellows, follow me, and prove and rear. The result of these combined 
yotirwlves worthy of the name of British attacks was, that when both divisions of tho 
soldier*!" In an instant both columns rudied British force met on the eastern rampart, tho 
from the trenebr*. and entered the lx-d of the whole of the works were in their possession, 
river under eovcrnf the firefrom the batteries. The only remaining objects of anxiety were 
IT ey were instantly discovered by the enemy, the palace and person of the sultan, 
and a** ailed by a heavy fire of rockets and With regard to the sultan the greatest un* 
tnmkclry. On the previous night the river certainty prevailed. Whether or not ho lmd 
bad lw-en examined by two officers named peri-heif in the conflict, nnd, if he still survived, 
Farquar and 1-alor, and sticks had l»ern set whether he had effected his escape, or re- 
up to indicate the rnn*t convenient plats* for mninrd to fall with his capital into the hands 
fording. Hath the attacking parties n»ccnded of the victors, were questions to which no 
the glacis ar.d the breaches in the fauve-brayo satisfactory answer could Ik* obtained. Three 
together. On the slope of the breach the officers of the general staff, Majors Dallas, 
firiem hope was encountered by n body of the Allan, and Bcatron, passing along tho ram* 
Cttf-mr, and tlm greater jKirtion of tlio*e en* part*, discovered three men desperately wound- 
gagfsf fell in the struggle ; hut the a««ailants cd and apparently dead. Two of these, from 
peeked on, and within seven minutes after their drc*s nnd other circumstance, appeared 
they had i«iueil from their trenches, the llritbh persons of distinction; nnd one, upon exami* 
flag wa* waving from the summit of the nation, manifesting signs of remaining life, 
breach. was rni«cd by the ltritish officers. It was not 

As soon as ruffieient force was collected, the the sultan, ns had hr<*n conjectured, hut ono of 
two parties filr-d off right nnd left, according his most distinguished officers, named Sycd 
to the plan proposed by General ltainl. The Kalb, lie was recognized by Major Dallas, 
party detached for the right marched rapidly who nddren-d him by his name. He had 
forward on the southern rampart, under previously appeared excites! nnd alarmed, but 
Colonel Hhcrbrook. The gallantry of Captain the kind bearing of the British officers, nnd 
Molle, commanding the grenadier* of the the recognition of his person liy one of thorn, 
Scotch brigr.de, was eminently conspicuous seemed to divest him of fear, and ho became 
and serviceable. JSunning forward almost instantly compn ed nnd tranquil. He raised 
singly, he pursued the enemy till he reached Mnjor Dallas'* hand to his forehead nnd cm* 
» mud cavalier, where he planted a flag and braced his knees, bat was unable to Rpcak. 
displayed bis lint on the point of lii* sword. On partaking of smno water, his power of 
His men *oon collected nround him, ami lieing speech returned, nnd lie inquired how Major 
joined by the nr«t of the troops engaged in Dallas came to know him. Being informed 
this attack, they advanced rapidly, the enemy that he was the officer commanding tho escort 
retreating before their bayonet*. The remain* of the commissioners at Mangalore many years 
ing cavaliers were carried in succession, and before, Sycd Saib at onco recollected him. A 
in los* than an hour after ascending the breach, surgeon, passing, was called by tho officers to 
tho party, after occupying tho whole of the tho assistance of the wounded man. but having 
southern ramparts, arrived at that portion of with him neither instruments nor dressings, ho 
them surmounting the eastern gateway. wnR unahlo to afford any. Tho palanquin of 
The progress of the column which had Rycd Saib was then sent for to convey him to 
proceeded to the left was not quite so rapid, camp, nnd tho opportunity was taken to in- 
Coloncl Dunlop, by whom it was commanded, quiro if tho sultan was in tho fort. Sycd 
had been wounded in tho conflict at tho sum* answered that ho was in tho palace. The at- 
jnit of tho breach ; nnd just as tho party tention of tho British officers was now called 
began to ndvanco from that point, llio re- off by a firing of musketry occasioned by a 
sistnnee in front was powerfully aided by tho sally of tho enemy, nnd they left Sycd Saib in 
flanking musketry of tho inner ramparts, tho charge of two sepoys. But their kindness 
All tho loading officers being cither killed or was unavailing. Soon after the departure of 
disabled. Lieutenant Farquar placed himself those who had endeavoured to rcscuo him from 
at the head of tho party, but instantly foil death, tho unfortunate man attempted to rise, 
dead. Captain Lnmbton, brigade-major to but staggering from tho weakness occasioned 
General Baird, now assumed tho commnnd ; by his wound, ho foil into tho inner ditch, 
and tho column, though not without some* Tho firing which interrupted the attentions 

eat',, 
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shown by the tliree ofSceis to Syed Saib having 
ceased, they proceeded to a spot where they 
could obtain a distinct view of part of the in* 
tenor of the palace. There they conld per- 
ceive a number of persons assembled as in 
durbar, one or two being seated, and others 
approaching them with great respect. They 
then sought General Baird, to communicate to 
that officer what they had heard, and what 
they had observed. The general had previously 
received information of similar import, and 
liad halted his troops for refreshment, before he 
proceeded to summon the palace. The men 
being somewhat recovered, and the necessary 
preparations made for attack, should the sum- 
mons he disregarded, Major Allan was des- 
patched to offer protection to the sultan and 
every person within the palace, on immediate 
and unconditional surrender. Having fastened 
a white cloth on a sergeant’s pike, he pro- 
ceeded with some European and native troops 
to execute his mission. He found part of the 
33rd regiment drawn up before the palace, and 
several of Tippoo’s servants in the balcony, 
apparently in great consternation. Major j 
Allan made the communication with which he 
was charged, and desired that immediate inti- 
mation of it might be given to the sultan. In 
a short time the killadar and another officer 
came over the terrace of the front building 
and descended by an unfinished part of the 
wall. They evidently Laboured under great 
embarrassment, but not to such an extent as 
to prevent the exercise of their ingenuity in 
endeavouring to procure delay, with a view, 
ns Major Allan thought, with great appear- 
ance of probability, of effecting their escape 
under cover of the night. To these function- 
aries Major Allan repeated the substance of 
his message; pointed out the danger of 
neglecting it ; urged the necessity of imme- 
diate determination ; pledged himself for the 
due perfermance of the promise which he bore ; 
ind, finally, required to he admitted into the 
jalaee, that lie might repeat his assurances of 
.ifrty to the sultan himself. To this proposal 
t ippoo’s servants manifested great dislike, but 
Major Allan insisted, and called upon two 
English officers, one of whom spoke the native 
language with extraordinaty fluency, to ac- 
company him. The party ascended by the 
broken wall, and from thence lowered tbem- 
» elves down on a terrace where a largo body 
of armed men were assembled. It was forth- 
with explained to tlie^e persons, that the flag 
lome by Major Allan was a pledge of security 
to them, provided no resistance was offered ; 
and a singular step was taken in order to 
indue- tli-tn to give credit to tho assertion. 
IVilb a degree of confidence which can only be 
r Lameterizi-d a* imprudent and rash, Major 
Allan took off his sword, and placed it in 
dirge of TIj poo’* office re. The situation of 
tb** sultan wr.sstillunascvrt.ained. The killadar 
art! o‘.!.-r j^rcu« affirmed that he was not in 
ll.r jkO're, tl.'-ugh hi* family were. The 
On*.,!-! !■ udac'-i for delay was still indulged. 


and the killadar seemed not to know in what 
manner to act. After a further' repetition of 
the assurances and the warnings which had 
been already given, the latter being enforced 
by reference to the feelings of the troops before 
the pabice, which tho killadar was apprized 
could not be restrained without difficulty, that 
personage and his companions left the British 
officers, who now began to feel their position 
critical. A number of persons continued to 
move hurriedly backwards and forwards within 
the pabice, and of the object of these move- 
ments Major Allan and his colleagues were 
necessarily ignorant. He hesitated whether 
he shonid not resume his sword ; but, with 
more prudence than he had displayed in 
divesting himself of the means of defence, he 
resolved to abide by the choice which he had 
made, lest by an appearance of distrust he 
should precipitate some dreadful act. The 
people on the terrace, however, appeared to 
be anxious for the success of tho British mission, 
and to feel great alarm at the possibility of its 
failure. They entreated that the flag might 
be held in a conspicuous position, in order at 
once to give confidence to the inmates of tho 
palace, and prevent tho English troops from 
forcing the gates. At length the forbearance 
of Major Allan became exhausted, and he sent 
n message to tho sons of Tippoo, who were 
admitted to be in tho palace, urging upon them 
once more the necessity of decision, and in- 
forming them that his time was limited. They 
answered that they would receive him ns soon 
as a carpet conld be spread for the purpose, 
and shortly afterwards the killadar reappeared 
to conduct him to their presence. 

He was introduced to two of tho princes, 
one of whom he recollected from having wit- 
nessed his delivery, with another brother, into 
the charge of Lord Cornwallis, as a hostage for 
the due performance of the treaty concluded 
by that nobleman with their father. Painful 
nnd humiliating as was that scene to tho houso 
of Tippoo, it was exceeded in bitterness of 
calamity by the spectacle which Major Allan 
now witnessed. The sonB of Tippoo were then 
to bo temporary residents with the English till 
tho territorial cessions could be eflectcd, and 
the pecuniary payments made, by which their 
father liad agreed to purchase tho privilege of 
retaining his placo among sovereign princes. 
They had now before them nothing but uncon- 
ditional submission to a foreign power which 
held possession of the capital of their country, 
which could disposo at pleasure of every 
vestigo of territory which yet owned Tippoo 
ns its lord, and to whoso humanity himself 
nnd Ids family would owe their lives should 
they be spared. The feelings of despondency 
and fear resulting from the 3 o disastrous cir- 
cumstances were Btrongly depicted on tho 
features and indicated by the manner of the 
prince*, notwithstanding their efforts to pup- 
prc«.s their exhibition. Major Allan having 
endeavoured to give them confidence l»y re- 
ferring to the objects of Lis mission, represented 
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tlic impossibility of their father’s escape, and 
entreated them, as tho only way of preserving 
his life, to discover tho placo of his conceal- 
ment. They answered, that ho was not in the 
palace. Major Allan then proposed thnt the 
gates should be opened to the English. This 
renewed the alarm which the courteous bear- 
ing and pacific assurances of the British officer 
had, in some degree, calmed, and they ex- 
pressed n disinclination to take so important 
a step without the authority of tho sultan. 
Tlie necessity of yielding being, however, 
again strongly pressed, and Major Allan 
having promised to post a guard of their own 
sepoys within tho palace, and a party of Euro- 
peans without, to suffer no person to enter 
without his own special authority, and to re- 
turn and remain with the princes till General 
Baird arrived, they consented, and the palace 
gates opened to admit as conquerors that 
people whose utter expulsion from India had 
been meditated by its master. 

Before the gates was General Baird, and 
Major Allan was ordered to bring the princes 
to tho general’s presence. Alarmed and re- 
luctant, they raised various objections to 
quitting the palace, but at length they allowed 
themselves to be led to tho gate. The mo- 
ment was not the most favourable for their 
introduction, for General Baird had not long 
before received information of Tippoo, in strict 
accordance with his character, having murdered 
a number of English prisoners who had fallen 
into his hands. His indignation was highly 
excited, and to a feeling natural and even 
laudable in itself may perhaps be ascribed the 
harshness which, in one respect, be seems to 
have manifested towards the captive sons of 
Tippoo. He in the first instance hesitated to 
confirm the conditions made with them by 
Major Allan, unless they would inform him 
where their father was. Tho attempt to pro- 
cure the desired information failed, and the 
general finally assured the princes of protection 
and safety. It is not to be supposed that 
General Baird had any serious intention of 
violating a promise solemnly made by one of 
his officers under instructions from himself, 
and by virtue of which possession of the palace 
had been obtained ; but it is to be lamented 
that the glory earned by the capture of Sering- 
apatam should have been shaded by even the 
appearance of want of generosity or good faith. 
Apart, indeed, from all reference to the special 
obligation which the British authorities had 
incurred, the attempt to extort from the terror 
of the sons an exposure of the retreat of the 
father must be condemned, as at variance with 
some of the holier feelings of the human heart. 
There was no proof that the young men who 
were now the prisoners of the British general, 
had participated in the guilt arising from 
the murder of his soldiers ; and they ought 
not to have been subjected. to moral torture 
for the purpose of discovering the retreat of 
the criminal, he being their father. The 
cruelty of Tippoo merited the severest retri- 
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bution which could he inflicted, but if even he 
had been found within the palace, he must 
have shared tho safety promised to all beneath 
its roof, or tho honour of tho British nation 
would have been irreparably tarnished. 

A minute search throughout the palace was 
ordered, with a view to securing the person of 
the sultan, who, notwithstanding the denial 
of his followers, was yet believed to be within 
its walls. Tho zenana was exempted from 
scrutiny, but a guard was placed round it 
sufficient to prevent the escape of Tippoo if he 
wero concealed there. The Bearch was un- 
availing, and information was next sought by 
acting on the fears of the killadar. This 
officer, upon being threatened, placed his hands 
on the hilt of Major Allan’s sword, and 
solemnly repeated his former protestation, 
that the sultan was not in the palace ; adding, 
however, and as it seems for the first time, 
that ho lay wounded at a distant part of the 
fort. To the Bpot which he named he offered 
to conduct the British officers, and professed 
himself ready to submit to any punishment 
which the general might be pleased to inflict, 
if ho were found to have deceived him. The 
place to which the killadar led was a gateway 
on tlio north side of the fort. Here hundreds 
of dead bodies were piled one upon another, 
and the darkness rendered it almost impossible 
to distinguish either form or features. Lights 
were procured, and an examination of the 
fallen victims of ambition was commenced. 
The discovery of the sultan’s palanquin, and 
of a wounded person lying under it, seemed 
to indicate that the object of the search was 
attained ; but the man whose position in this 
scene of death and carnage appeared to mark 
him out a3 the sultan, was only one of his 
confidential servants who had attended hini 
throughout the day. But the necessity for 
further search was at an end. Tho wounded 
servant pointed to the spot where his master 
had fallen ; and a body dragged from the 
accumulated mass above and around it was 
recognized by the killadar as that of the sultan. 
Being placed in a palanquin, it was conveyed 
to the palace, where multiplied testimonies to 
its identity removed all ground for doubt. 

Tippoo had fallen, but his fall was scarcely 
known, and it certainly contributed nothing 
towards the result of tbe day. During the last 
fourteen days of the siege he had fixed bis 
abode at a place formerly occupied by a water- 
gate, which Tippoo had some years before 
closed. Here he erected a small stone choultry, 
enclosed by curtains, and four small tents were 
fixed for his servants and luggage. Over- 
whelmed with despondency, he sought con- 
solation in those miserable dogmas, half com- 
monplace, half paradox, which have so often 
passed current as sound philosophy, and 
struggled to renovate hope by the delusions of . 
judicial astrology. A rigid Mahometan, he 
did not in the hour of his distress disdain the 
knowledge which the brahmins were reputed 
to possess, and their art was invoked for .this 
K 
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sultan’s information, Either from tlio effect 
of clinnco, or from observation of the circum- 
stances of the siege, both Mahometan and 
Hindoo astrologers dcolnrcd tlio 4tli of May a 
day of danger. To avert the threatened cala- 
mity, tlio brahmins recommended an oblation, 
and tho fears of tho sultan induced him to 
bestow tho means of making it. On tlio morn- 
ing of the day on which peril was apprehended, 
be proceeded to tho palace, bathed, and, Mus- 
sulman ns he was, presented, through a brahmin 
of high reputation for sanctity, tho required 
oblation with all the customary formalities. 
Ajar of oil iormed part of tho offering ; and, 
in compliance with a Hindoo custom, tho 
sultan endeavoured to ascertain tho aspect of 
fate from tho form of his face as reflected from 
the surface of tho oil. Whether the exhibition 
indicated good or evil is not known ; hut, as 
Colonel Wilks observes, the result depends 
on mcchnnical causes, nnd “ tho reflection of 
any face may be formed to nny fortune." 
About noon the sultan had completed the 
ceremonies which despair had led hiiii to 
practise at the expenso of his consistency ns n 
believer in Mahomet, and ho repaired to tho 
choultry to partake of his mid-day repast. 0 n 
his way ho wns informed by two spies that 
tho besiegers were preparing to storm. Ho 
remarked, that an assault by day wns not 
probable. An olliccr who commanded near 
the breach also apprized him thnt tbero ap- 
peared to be an unusual number of men in the 
trenches, and recommended that orders should 
be issued for the troops to be on tho alert. 
Tippoo again expressed his belief thnt the 
attempt to assault would not bo mado by day ; 
and coolly added, that if it should, tho attack 
must be repelled. The next intelligence that 
reached him was calamitous. It announced 
the death, by a cannon-ball, of the man from 
whom he had received the last communication, 
*•-, and who was one of his chief officers. The 
'UBultan was agitated, but gave the orders ncces- 
lary for the occasion, and sat down to his 
repast. It was yet unfinished when he re- 
- ceived a report that the storm had commenced, 
and he hastened to the northern rampart. 

He found that the English had surmounted 
the breach, and placing himself behind ono of 
the traverses of the rampart, he fired seven or 
eight time3 on the assailants, and, as was 
believed by those who attended him, killed 
several Europeans. The flight of his troops 
before the victorious besiegers compelled him 
to retire; though whenever an opportunity 
offered for making a stand, he is stated to 
have embraced it. But no efforts which he 
was able to make could turn the current of 
success. He had received a slight wound, 
and the exertions which he was unavailingly 
making rendered painful the lameness under 
which he laboured. Binding a horse, he 
mounted and rode towards the gate of the 
interior work, with what object does not 
appear. Here he received a wound in the 
right side from a musket-ball. He rode for- 
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wnrd a fow paces, when ho received another 
ball in Ills left breast/ and his horso wns at the 
same moment brought down. Tho faithful 
servant who lmd accompanied him through tho 
day, nnd who survived to point to Iub con- 
querors tho place wliero tho tyrant had fallen, 
urged him to discover himself to the English 
soldiers who wore pressing forward, as tho 
most probable means of preserving his lifo. 
But tlio instinct of guilt forbade tbis course. 
Tippoo rcmcmliored that ho had recently mur- 
dered some of their comrades with circum- 
stances of great barbarity, and bo apprehended 
that by discovering who lio was he should hot 
accelerate tlio fate which his zealous adherent 
thus proposed to avert. IIo accordingly 
checked tho imprudent suggestion, ns to him 
it appeared, by passionately exclaiming, “Arc 
you inad 1 — bo silent !" But silence, though it, 
concealed his rank, availed not to preservo his 
lifo. Tippoo was placed by his follower in his 
palanquin under an arch on ono sido of the 
gateway. A grenadier, entering, attempted to 
seize tho sultan’s sword-belt, which wns very 
rich. Had ho submitted to tho loss without 
resistance, tho mnn would probably have 
pushed on ; but, though fainting with tho loss 
of blood, Tippoo Ecizcd, with a feeble grasp, a 
sword which was near him, and made a stroke 
at the soldier who had thus commenced tho 
work of plunder, by whom he was immediately 
shot through tho temple. Tlio circumstances 
attending tho discovery and recognition of his 
jbody have been nlready detailed. 

On tho morning after the capture of Scringa- 
! patam, an English officer, having gone towards 
tho river with a party of sepoys, perceived on 
tho opposite pide a few horsemen, one of whom 
waved a white flag. Tlio officer, advancing to 
tho bank, was met by ono of the horsemen, 
who informed him that Abdul Khalik was 
dcsirouB of throwing himself on the protection 
of the English, provided his personal safety 
were secured, and bis honour preserved. Tins 
candidate for British clemency was the second 
son of Tippoo, and the elder of the two priuccs 
who had formerly been received by the English 
governor-general as hostages for their Cither’s 
good faith. Tho required promise of security 
nnd honourable treatment was immediately 
given, and tho prince surrendered himself to 
tho British party. In the evening the re- 
mains of tho deceased sultan were deposited 
in the mausoleum erected by Hyder Ali, with 
all tho pomp which could bo bestowed. Tho 
arrangements wero under tho superintendence 
of tho principal Mahometan authorities ; the 
chiefs of the nizam’s army joined with tho 
followers of the sultan in the solemn procession 
which followed his remains, and the military 
honours with which it is the custom of Europe 
to grace the soldier’s obsequies aided the 
solemnity of the scene. The evening closed 
with a dreadful storm, by which several per- 
sons were killed and many more severely hurl. 
Seringapatam is subject to such visitation^ 
and there was nothing remarkable in tho 
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storm ■which succeeded the funeral rites of I 
Tippoo, except its extraordinary violence. Yet 
the imagination cannot fail to be impressed by 
the fact, that the consignment o£ the body of 
Tippoo to its resting-place was followed by a 
desolating convulsion not incongruous with 
his perturbed and mischievous life. 

The conquest of Seringapatam was not 
achieved without a considerable sacrifice, but 
the loss of the British army was less severe 
than might have been expected. The total 
amount of killed, wounded, and missing, in 
the whole of the operations throughout the 
siego, fell short of fifteen hundred. The loss 
of the enetnj* cannot be ascertained with pre- 
cision ; but it has been estimated that, in the 
assault alone, eight thousand fell. Dreadful 
ns it is to reflect on such slaughter, it is grati- 
fying to know that scarcely any of the unarmed 
inhabitants were injured. A few unavoidably 
suffered from random shot ; but the assault 
being made by daylight, insured the power of 
discrimination, and it was exercised to the 
Utmost practicable extent. 

The capture of Seringapatam placed in pos- 
session of the victors guus, stores, and treasure 
to a large amount. N ine hundred and twenty- 
nine pieces of ordnance of various descriptions 
were found within the fort, two hundred and 
eighty-seven of them being mounted on the 
fortifications. Nearly a hundred thousand 
muskets and carbines were also found, a great 
number of swords and accoutrements, a con- 
siderable weight of shot and powder, and 
specie and jewels exceeding eleven hundred 
thousand pounds in value. The library of the 
sultan was not the least remarkable portion of 
the property transferred by the result of the 
siege. The books were of small value ; but 
the private collection of state papers was of 
incalculable interest and importance, as they 
contributed to render the evidence of Tippoo’s 
hatred of the English, and tho extent of his 
intrigues against them, too strong to be denied 
or doubted by the most determined advocates 
of a policy undeviatingly pacific. The history 
of his negotiation with the government of 
Mauritius, and of its consequences, was illus- 
trated by copies of all the correspondence 
which arose out of those proceedings. Other 
documents were found, relating to his mis- 
sions to Turkey and France. OtherB, again, 
developed his intrigues at the court of the 
nizam ; and among these were copies of cor- 
respondence passing between Tippoo and cer- 
tain chiefs of the nizam’s army during the first 
campaign of Lord Cornwallis. The evidence 
of his endeavours to engage the Mahrattas 
against the English was in like manner con- 
finned ; and it was further shown, that it was 
not merely the greater powers of India that 
Tippoo sought to unite against the object of 
his hatred — he had descended to solicit many 
who might have been thought too unimportant 
for their friendship to be desired or their in- 
difference deprecated, and had addressed others 
who might have been supposed too distant to 


attract the sultan’s attention. “This corre- 
spondence," says Colonel Kirkpatrick, by whom 
it was examined, “proves Tippoo to have been 
extremely active in bis endeavours to open and 
establish an interest even with princes whose 
names might be supposed to have hardly 
reached him." The intensity of his hatred 
enlarged the boundaries of his observation, 
which in Asia were not determined even hy 
tho limits of India. His correspondence was 
enlarged to Persia, and to the petty sovereigns 
of Arabia ; and its single and invariable object 
was the destruction of the British power in 
tho East. England has hnd enemies more 
able and more formidable than Tippoo, but 
never one more bitter or more implacable. 
Yet even he, but for the discoveries made at 
Seringapatam, might have found apologists 
nmong those who can discern nothing of good 
in the policy of their own country, and nothing 
of evil in the character of its enemies. The 
recesses of the sultan’s cabinet furnished proof 
which set at defiance all the arts of Bophistry 
and misrepresentation ; and which as amply 
vindicated the sagacity which hnd penetrated 
the views of Tippoo, as the result of the war 
attested the wisdom and energy by which those 
views hnd been counteracted. 

The permanent command of Seringapatam 
was intrusted to Colonel Wellesley, who 
exerted himself vigorously, as General Baird 
had previously done, to restrain excess, and 
restore order, tranquillity, and confidence. 
The inhabitants who had quitted the city soon 
began to return, the exercise of the arts of in- 
dustry revived, and the daily commerce inci- 
dental to a populous town recovered its wonted 
activity. “ In a few days,” says Major Beat- 
son, “ the bazars were stored with all sorts of 
provisions and merchandise, for which there 
was a ready and advantageous sale. The 
main street of Seringapatam, three days after 
the fort was taken, was so much crowded as 
to bo almost impassable, and exhibited more 
the appearance of a fair than that of a town 
taken by assault.” The same period of time 
was sufficient to convince the military chiefs 
that their best course was to bow to the autho- 
rity which had succeeded that of their master. 
On the 7th of May, Ali Reza, one of the 
vakeels who had accompanied Tippoo’s son to 
the camp of Lord Cornwallis, arrived at Se- 
ringapatam with a message from Kummer-oo- 
Decn, the purport of which was, to acquaint 
General Harris that, as fate had disposed of 
Tippoo Sultan and transferred his power to 
the hands of the English, he begged to be 
admitted to a conference, and in the mean time 
he had sent Ali Reza to announce that tour 
thousand men under his command were at the 
disposal of the British general, and ready to 
obey his orders. Within five days more, all 
the chiefs who continued to hold military 
command, including Futteh Hyder, the eldest 
son of the deceased sultan, had personally 
tendered their submission to General Harris, 
and the example of the chiefs was promptly 
a 2 
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followed by the whole of the troops. On the 
13th of May, General Stuart, with the army 
of Bombay, inarched from Seringapatam on 
its return to Malabar by way of Coorg. A 
detachment from that army was made for the 
occupation of Canara. The powerful fortresses 
in that province, and in other parts of Mysore, 
surrendered to the conquerors ; the cultivators 
of the soil pursued their occupation as though 
no change bad taken place, and a general dis- 
position was manifested to submit to the good 
fortune of those whom Tippoo, in the insanity 
of unreasoning passion, had destined to dis- 
graceful flight from the shores of India. The 
fall of his capital and his own death had put 
an end to all exercise of aathority in the name 
of the sultan of Mysore. 

The occupation of the conquered country 
being provided for, the next point calling for 
decision was its ultimate disposal. The go- 
vernor-general had furnished General Harris 
with instructions for concluding a preliminary 
treaty with Tippoo, under certain circum- 
stances ; hut the infatuated obstinacy of the 
sultan and the extraordinary success which 
had thence resulted to the British army, had 
given rise to a state of tilings different from 
any which had been contemplated in framing 
those instructions. The governor-general, in 
consequence, reserved the final arrangements 
for the settlement of the country to himself. 
His first measure was to call for information 
on all points respecting the country of Mysore, 
and the possible candidates for its government, 
and for the views of the commissioners upon 
the subject. In conveying to them his orders 
on these points, the governor-general took 
occasion to stato certain principles as funda- 
mental, and requiring attention in any mode 
of settlement that might be adopted. These 
were, that tho mode of settlement to be pre- 
ferred was that which would unite the most 
speedy restoration of peace and order with the 
greatest practicable degree of security for the 
continuance of both ; that with this view not 
only tho interests of the Company, but those 
of tho nizam, of tho Mahrattas, and of the 
'Reading chieftains in Mysore, were to be re- 
r dcd ; that the military power of Mysore 
•t ho broken, or absolutely identified with 
..w, of tlio Company ; that Seringapatam must 
uc in effect a British garrison, under whatever 
nominal authority it might bo placed, and that 
the Company must retain the whole of the 
snltan’s territory in Malabar, as well as in 
Coimbatore and D.arapomm, with tho heads of 
r.11 the passes on the table-land. Some of these 
points, it will be remembered, wore propounded 
by the governor-general ns indispensable con- 
ditions of pcaco at an earlier period. 

The views of tho governor-general were dis- 
tinguished not less by moderation than by 
wn/lom. The justice of tho war against lippoo 
f *** denied by none but those who were 
d-> ficient either in intellect or candour ; its 
micros was ns little open to dispute; and tho 
Company and the nizam consequently enjoyed 
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the fullest right, in accordance with' the re- 
ceived principles which regulate the conduct of 
nations towards each other, to divide between 
themselves the territory which their swords, 
drawn in a lawful cause, had won. Clemency 
or state policy might urge the abandon- 
ment of some portion of their claim, but their, 
right to reap the full advantage of their suc- 
cesses was evident. To the free and unchecked 
exercise of their right the state of the country 
offered no impediment. The people appeared 
to render willing obedience to the new autho- 
rity. There was nothing to indicate the pro- 
bability of any outbreak of popular feeling 
in favour of the former government, nor of any 
attempt by the military chiefs in favour of the 
house of Tippoo. It had been the. policy of 
the deceased sultan to discourage and reduce 
all power founded on hereditary right, esta- 
blished office, or territorial possession, and to 
concentrate all authority, and as much aB was 
practicable of administrative function, in him- 
self. Many of the military chiefe had fallen 
in the war, and those who survived had yielded 
to the victors. There was no reason, there- 
fore, to apprehend that any disposition of the 
country which might he made by those who 
had conquered it would give rise to formidable 
opposition either from the people or the ser- 
vants of the late sultan. 

But there were reasons against the appor- 
tionment of the whole between the Company 
and the nizam, arising from the relative position 
of those powers towards each other and towards 
other states. Such a distribution would have 
excited the j ealousy of the Mahrattas, and given 
them ground for discontent, however unreason- 
able. It would, at the same time, have in- 
creased the power of the nizam to a dangerous 
extent. It would have transferred to his hands 
many of tho fortresses on the northern frontier 
of Mysore, while it would have left the British 
frontier in that quarter exposed. The increase 
of the strength of the British government 
would thus have borne no proportion to the ex- 
tension of its dominions. The Mahrattas 
would have found fresh cause of enmity both 
towards the Company and the nizam. The 
nizam, from a useful ally of the Company, 
might have been converted into a dangerous 
enemy. The partition of Mysore between the 
two powers who united their arms against 
Tippoo thus promised little for the permanent 
peace of India. 

Still, as it was expedient to preserve as near 
an approach to a good understanding with the 
Mahrattas as the character of the people 
admitted, the governor-general, after much 
consideration, determined on adopting a plan 
of distribution, which, assigning to the 
peisliwa a small portion of the territories 
of Tippoo, gave a Larger to the Company 
and to tho nizam, the shares of the two 
Latter powers being of equal value ; while, 
to guard against some of the inconveniences 
which he perceived to be attached to tho 
complete dismemberment of Mysore, ho re- 
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solved on forming a part of tlio country into 
n separate state. It is to be observed that 
tho boon proposed for the peishwa was 
not to bo given unconditionally, but ■was in- 
tended to form the basis of a now treaty with 
the Mnhratta empire. 

. This modo of distributing the conquered 
dominionshaving becu resolved upon, the next 
question that presented itself for consideration 
was, who should b the ruler of the renovated 
state of Mj’soro. Sound policy seeming to 
forbid the restoration of the house of Tippoo, 
the governor-general naturally turned to the 
representative of the ancient royal family of 
Mysore, whose rights had been usurped by 
Hyder Ali. The heir was an infant only five 
years of age. The intentions of the governor- 
general were signified through Pumeah, a 
brahmin, whose talents as an accountant had 
led to his retention in high office by Tippoo, 
but who was quite ready to transfer his ser- 
vices to the new prince. The communication 
was followed by a visit of ceremony to the 
infant rajali from the commissioners who had 
been appointed to conduct the arrangements 
for the settlement of the country. They found 
the family of Hyder Ali’s master in a state of 
great poverty and humiliation. The ancient 
palace of Mysore, though suffered by the usur- 
pers gradually to fall to decay, had for some 
years afforded a miserable shelter to those 
whom they had supplanted. The privilege of 
occupying even the ruins of the building 
which had onco been tho scat of their power 
was at length thought too great. The palace 
was converted into a store-house, and the Myso- 
rean family provided with another residence 
of very humble pretensions. In a mean apart- 
ment of this house the commissioners were 
received. A portion of tho room was secluded 
by a curtain, behind which were the rana and 
the female relations of the family. The males 
surrounded tho person of the rajah. A formal 
communication of the design of the British 
government was made ; and the rana, through 
one of her attendants, acknowledged in strong 
terms of gratitude the generosity of the British 
nation in rescuing her family from the degra- 
dation and misery in which they had been so 
long enthralled, and raising the heir of the 
house to tho rank and distinction of a sovereign. 
A few days afterwards, the infant prince 
was solemnly placed on the throne. The 
ceremony took place in the old town of My- 
sore. The palace was now incapable of afford- 
ing accommodation to its master ; and so 
complete had been the progress of ruin within 
the city, that it contained no building in which 
the ceremouy of enthronement could he per- 
formed. To supply the deficiency, a temporary 
shed was erected ; and though architectural 
grandeur was necessarily wanting, there were 
several circumstances calculated to gratify the 
Mysorean family and their adherents. It was 
on the very spot which had been the seat of 
the power exercised by the ancestors of the 
young rajah that his title was solemnly recog- 
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nized ; and the mnsnud on which he sat was 
the same which former princes bad occupied 
on similar occasions of state. The British com- 
missioners, with the commauder-in-chief attheir 
head, awaited the arrival of the rajah. Meer 
Allutn, the chief officer of the nizam, and his 
son, Meer Dowra, accompanied them; and 
the presence of a large escort of horse and 
foot gave to the depopulated town an ap- 
pearance of gaiety and splendour to which for 
many years it had been unaccustomed. The 
prince was attended by all the male part of his 
family, and followed by a vast concourse of 
people. At the entrance of the building 
erected for the occasion he was met by General 
Harris and Meer Allum, each of whom took 
his hand. Ho was thus conducted to the 
rausnud and placed upon it, under a royal salute 
from the fort, and three volleys of musketry 
from the troops present on the occasion. 

While the family of the late sultan were thus 
excluded from political power, their welfare 
was consulted to the full extent that political 
prudence would permit. The governor-gene- 
ral resolved to assign to them a more ample 
maintenance than they had enjoyed under the 
rule of Tippoo, and if there were any error in 
his arrangements, it was in the dispropor- 
tionate magnificence with which the relations 
of the fallen prince were provided for. The 
failing, however, had its origin in generous 
and noble feelings. Under the influence of 
similar feelings the necessary proceedings for 
tho restoration of the ancient dynasty had been 
deferred until after the departure of Tippoo’s 
sons from Mysore. It was thought a point of 
policy, not less than of generosity, to conci- 
liate the principal chiefs and officers of the 
late government by a liberal provision, and to 
exercise Bimilar consideration with regard to 
tho families of those who had fallen in the 
wnr. This principle was extensively acted 
upon, and in some instances its application 
drew from the persons in whose favour it was 
exercised expressions not only of gratitude but 
of wonder, at the beneficence manifested by 
the Company’s government. Kummer-oo-Deen 
received a jnghire from the nizam, and another 
from the Company, 

The changes which have been noticed were 
effected under two treaties, the earlier of 
which, called the partition treaty of Mysore, 
was concluded between the Company and the 
nizam. The first article assigned to the Com- 
pany a certain portion of the territories of 
Tippoo, out of which provision was to be made 
for his family and for that of his father. The 
principal of these acquisitions were Canara, 
Coimbatore, and IVynaad. The second article 
determined the districts to be added to the 
territories of the nizam, which were selected 
from those adjacent to his former dominions, 
and recognized the claim of Kummer-oo-Deen 
to a personal jaghire from the revenues of 
those districts. The third, after reciting that, 
for the preservation of peace and tranquillity, 
and for the general security on the foundations 
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then established by the contracting parties, it fit ; and the design of the article was to afford 
was expedient that the fortress of Seringapa- him ample indemnification in the event of the 
tam should be subject to the Company, trans- disappointment of his expectations at Poonah. 
ferred that fortress, and the island on which Under the fourth and fifth articles of the 
it was situated, together with a smaller island partition treaty, the new state of Mysore was 
Ivin" to the westward, to the Company, “in established in the manner which has been seen, 
full C "ri"ht and sovereignty for ever.” The In conformity with the provision of the ninth, 
fourth°provided for the establishment of the a subsidiary treaty was _ concluded with the 
new government of Mysore ; and the fifth pre- government thus called into existence. ' For 
scribed the cessions to be made for its estab- many reasons the governor-general deemed it 
lishment. The sixth reserved to the Company more advisable to erect a new state on the 
the right to reduce the amount of its payments ruins of the old government of Mysore than 
to the families of Hyder Ali and Tippoo on to divide the entire country between the con- 
the death of any member of the families; and querors; but be had never contemplated this 
in the event of any hostile attempt against the state except as a barrier to the Company’s 
Company, the nizam, or the rajah of Mysore, interests ; in fact, it was to be British in all 
to suspend the issue of the whole or of any things but the name. This intention was never 
part of such stipulated payments. The concealed from those who were interested in 
seventh article related to the reserve of terri- being acquainted with it. A stipulation for 
tory made for the peishwa in accordance with the defence of Mysore by an English subsidiary 
the governor-general’s views as they have been force, which virtually gave to the English the 
already explained. This addition to the domi- entire command of the country, was inserted 
nions of the peishwa was made dependent on in the treaty with the nizam, and the terms on 
his accession to the treaty within one month which the infant rajah was to ascend the throne 
after it should be formally notified to him, and were at an early period indicated to his ad- 
also upon his giving satisfaction to the Com- visers. The subsidiary treaty concluded on 
pony and the nizam on such points of differ- his behalf consisted of sixteen articles. The 
cnce as existed between himself and either of first declared that the friends and enemies of 
those parties. By the eighth article, if the either of the two contracting parties should be 
peishwa should refuse to accede to the treaty, considered as the friends and enemies of both, 
and give satisfaction to the original parties to By the second, the Company undertook to 
it, the territory intended for him was to revert maintain, and the rajah agreed to receive, a 
to the joint disposal of the Company and the military force for the defence and security of 
nizam. The ninth article provided for the his dominions, in consideration of which he 
reception of nn English subsidiary force by the was to pay seven lacs of star pagodas, the dis- 
rnjtili of Mysore, under a separate treaty to be posal of which sum, together with the arrange- 
sub/cquently concluded between the Company ment and employment of the troops, were to 
and that prince. By the tenth article the ne- be left entirely to the Company. The third 
gotiators undertook for the ratification of the article was important. Towards the increased 
treaty by tbeir respective governments. There expense incurred by the prosecution of warfor 
wore two additional articles, by the first of the defence of the territories of the two parties, 
which the two parties were exempted from or of either of them, or by necessary prepara- 
nccountability to each other in consequence of tion for the commencement of hostilities, the 
any diminution of the stipends payable to the rajah was to contribute in a just and reason- 
families of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan by the able proportion to his actual net revenues, the 
Company, or of the personal jaghire of Kum- amount to be determined after attentive con- 
mcr-oo-Bcen from the nizam. Its operation sideration by the governor-general in council, 
was thus reciprocal ; hut the object of intro- The fourth article was directed to making pro- 
ducing it was a prudent desire on the part of vision against any failure in the funds destined 
British government to exclude the nizam to defray either the expenses of the permanent 
interfering in the arrangements con- military force in time of peace, or the extra- 
d with the maintenance of the exiled ordinary expenses incurred during war or 
ilics. The second additional article wns in preparation for war. For this purpose 
•’ explanation of the eighth in the treaty, and the British government, whenever they might 
v.as framed in contemplation of^ the possible have reason to apprehend failure, were em- 
Tc.nsal of the peishwa to avail himself of the powered to introduce such regulations as 
advantages to l«i proffered for his acceptance, might be deemed expedient for the manage- 
In that case, it was provided that two-thirds ment and collection of the Tevennes, or for the 
, * |C reserved territories should fall to the better ordering of any other department of 
nizam, and the remaining one-third to the the government ; or they might assume and 
Lompany. The reason of this unequal distrihu- bring under the management of the servants 
turn v a-, that if the peislnva should accede to tlie of the Company any part of the territory of 
conditions annexed to his claim to the addi- Mysore. The fifth provided for the due exe- 
tinual territory, one of these conditions being cution of tlie fourth article. Whenever the 
t^.an-.actory fettlement of certain points of governor-general in council should signify to 
oi.-erence l-rtwc'-n hiinand the nizain, the latter the rajah that it had become necessary to 
pM..tr vraulu tjtreby derive considerable bene- bring that article into operation, the rajah was 
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to issue orders eitlior for giving effect to the 
prescribed regulations or for placing tho re- 
quired territories under English management. 
If such orders were delayed for ten days after 
formal application for them, tho governor- 
general in council might, of his own authority, 
take the necessary measures. But in all cases 
where possession was taken of any part of the 
rajah's territories, an account was to be ren- 
dered, and the income of tho rajah was in no 
case to fall short of one lac of star pagodas, 
increased by one-fifth of the net revenues of 
the whole of the territory ceded to him by tho 
partition treaty, the payment of which sum 
the Company guaranteed. These comprehen- 
sive articles secured to tho British government 
all the advantages that could bo derived from 
the establishment of the new state. They 
carried out the avowed objects of the governor- 
general in a manner not less creditable to his 
chamctcr for manly and straightforward deal- 
ing than for political ability. 

The articles of the treaty which succeeded 
the important ones already explained must 
now be briefly noticed. The rajah was bound 
to abstain from any interference in the affairs 
of the allies of the Company, or of any other 
state ; and precluded from holding any com- 
munication or correspondence with any foreign 
state whntever, without tho previous know- 
ledge and sanction of the Company. Like 
other allies of the British government, ho was 
restricted from employing Europeans without 
tho concurrence of the Company, or suffering 
them to reside in his dominions. This article 
was framed with unusual strength. The rajah 
engaged to apprehend and deliver to the Com- 
pany’s government all Europeans of whatever 
description who should bo found within his 
territories without regular passports from the 
English government ; "it being his highness's 
determined resolution not to suffer, even for a 
day, any European foreigner to remain within 
the territories now subject to his authority, 
unless by consent of the Company.” Another 
point, which the governor-general had justly 
regarded as important, was provided for by 
an article giving to the Company the power 
of determining what fortresses and strong 
places should be placed in their charge, and 
thereupon of garrisoning such places in what- 
ever manner they might think proper. The 
Company’s government were to be the sole 
judges of the propriety of dismantling and 
destroying any forts, or of strengthening and 
repairing them ; and the charges incurred by 
any such operations were to be borne in equal 
proportions by the two parties to the treaty. 
If the employment of the regular troops of the 
Company should become necessary to the 
maintenance of the rajah's authority, their 
aid, upon formal application being made, was 
to be afforded in such manner as the Company’s 
government might see fit ; but they were not 
to be employed in ordinary revenue transac- 
tions. The rajah was to provide the funds for 
pensioning the Mahometan officers whom it 
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had been thought politic to conciliate; but 
he incurred no charge on account of the late 
sultan’s family, who were to be supported by 
the British government, nor of Kummer-oo- 
Deen, who was provided for by assignments of 
jaghire. It was stipulated, that provisions 
and other necessaries for tho use of the garri- 
son of ' Seringapatara should be allowed to 
enter that place from any part of the rajah’s 
dominions, free from duty, tax, or impedi- 
ment ; that a commercial treaty should be 
concluded between the two governments ; that 
the rajah should at all times pay the utmost 
attention to such advice as the English govern- 
ment should judge it necessary to offer, “ with 
a view to tho economy of his finances, 
the better collection of his revenues, the 
administration of justice, the extension of 
commerce, the encouragement of trade, agri- 
culture, and industry, or any other objects 
connected with the advancement of his high- 
ness's interests, the happiness of his people, 
and the mutual welfare of both states.” 
With a view to the proper connection of the 
respective lines of frontier, provision was made 
for an exchange of territory between the 
Company and the rajah, or for an adjustment by 
such other means as should be Buited to the 
occasion, in case it should be found that any 
districts assigned to either party by the parti- 
tion treaty of Mysore were inconveniently 
situated. Such was the substance of the 
articles from the sixth to the fifteenth ; the 
sixteenth and last providing for the ratification 
of the treaty by the governor-general. 

Thus did the uncontrollable enmity of 
Tippoo Sultan to the English nation result in 
a vast acquisition of territory, power, and 
influence by the people whom lie hated, and 
whom it had been the labour of his life to 
circumvent. The means taken by him to 
effect .their destruction ended in his own; 
and, as if to render the retribution more strik- 
ing, the officer who dealt the final blow, to 
which Tippoo owed his dethronement and 
death, had been one of the victims of his 
tyranny. General Baird had fallen into his 
hands after the fatal defeat of Colonel Baillie’s 
detachment, and for several years had been 
subjected to the sufferings and horrors by 
which imprisonment under Tippoo Snltan was 
accompanied. 

In the new settlement of Mysore, some 
difficulty was apprehended from the attempts 
of the poligars, who had been dispossessed by 
Hyder Ali and Tippoo, to re-establish their 
claims. It had been endeavoured to guard 
against this by the mode in which the change 
was effected. The investment of the rajah 
with the character of a sovereign was treated 
not as the restoration of the old government, 
but the creation of a new one, and the antici- 
pated difficulty was scarcely felt. Some of the 
commandants of fortresses were anxious to 
sell their fidelity at a good price ; and others, 
who had collected plunder, delayed surrender 
to gain time for securing it ; but the hostile 
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demonstrations thus rendered necessary were 
not of sufficient interest to mqrit recital. The 
only impediment of importance occurred -in 
the province of Bednore, where an adventurer 
named Diioondia gave some disturbance, 
requiring the dispatch of a force for its sup- 
pression.' Dhoondia was a patan, who had 
incurred the resentment of Tippoo by commit- 
ting depredations on the sultan’s territories. 
He was at length secured, and the pious zeal 
or the prince being gratified by the compulsory 
conversion of his prisoner to the Mahometan 
faith, Dhoondia made such progress in Tippoo’s 
favour as to be trusted by him with military 
employment. But his good fortune was of 
short duration, and for some time before the 
commencement of the war, the convert had 
been confined in irons. On the fall of Seringa- 
patam the humanity of the conquerors set him 
at liberty, and Dhoondia availed himself of his 
newly-gained freedom by an early flight from 
the place of his imprisonment, a movement to 
which his liberators would be likely to attach 
little importance. Besoming his old habits, 
Dhoondia, on the disbanding of Tippoo's army, 
collected a few cavalry, with whom he took 
the direction of Bednore. The state of the 
country was not unfavourable for gathering 
recruits, and he soon found his band of fol- 
lowers considerably increased by men anxious 
for service of some kind, and not troubled with 
any acute sensibility of conscience in relation 
to "its character. By the influence of motives 
which it is not c-asy to explain, certain killadars 
were prevailed npon to betray their trusts to 
him, and in this manner some of the principal 
laces in the province fell into his hands 
cfore it was in the power of General Harris 
to detach from the army a sufficient force to 
act against him with effect. In the mean while 
Dhoondia made the best use of the time thus 
afforded him; he levied heavy contributions 
on the rich country which lay at his mercy, 
enforced these exactions by the most unrelent- 
ing cruelty, and filled the province with acts 
of rapine and murder. To stop his career, a 
light corp? of cavalry and native infantry, 
under the command of Colonel Jame3 Dal- 
xymple, moved from Chittledroog as soon as 
their services could l>e spared. They soon fell 
‘ ■ with a jqrty of the banditti, consisting of 
at two hundred and fifty horse and four 
dred infantry, which they completely 
•troyed. The capture by the English force 
f a fort on the cast hank of the river Tnng- 
buddra followed, and not long afterwards 
another on the west hank was taken. While 
Colonel Dalrymple was thus engaged. Colonel 
Steven-on was advancing into Bednore, by 
ar.othrr direction, at the head of a light force, 
cr'.ipo-.od nl'o of cavalry and native infantry, 
fl.rsoga was attacked by this force, and carried 
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by assault. On the 17th of August Dhoondia 
was attacked near Shikarpoor, and his cavalry, 
after sustaining considerable loss, were driven 
into a river which was situated in their rear. 
The fort of Shikarpoor at the same time fell 
into the hands, of the English. Dhoondia 
escaped by crossing the river in a boat which 
had been procured for the occasion. He was 
closely pursued, and compelled to take refuge 
in the Mahratta territory, where heencamped 
with the remnant of his followers. There 
would have been no difficulty in taking or 
destroying him, had the British force been at 
liberty to pass beyond the Mahratta boundary ; 
but this the governor-general had forbidden, 
and Colonel Stevenson accordingly halted his 
detachment. 

But Dhoondia was not in a position where 
he could calculate on either safely or repose. 
A robber and a murderer by profession, he 
had limited the exercise of his occupations to 
no particular districts. Wherever his foot had 
pressed be left records of his presence in acts 
of violence and blood. The Mahrattas, it 
appeared, had some accounts of this character 
against him, and they proceeded very sum- 
marily to administer a degree of punishment 
which, if inadequate to the crimes of Dhoondia, 
was quite in accordance with the temper and 
habits of the people among whom he sojourned. 
A chief, commandinga division of the peishwa’s 
army, paid the wanderer a visit within a few 
hours after he had pitched his camp within the 
Mahratta borders, and relieved him of every- 
thing which was necessary either to the future 
exercise of his trade of plunder, or to the 
supply of the wants of the passing day. It 
would be too much to ascribe this visitation to 
the operation of the moral sense in those who 
made it. Had the character of Dhoondia been 
as pure as it was depraved, his fate, under the 
circumstances of his situation, would have been 
the same. It was his helplessness, not his 
crimes, which invited the infliction to which 
he was subjected ; and it would be an injustice 
to Mahratta ingenuity to suppose that if the 
peishwa’s servants had been withont expe- 
rience of Dboondia’s acts they would have 
wanted a pretence for plundering him. But, 
whatever their motives, they rendered a useful 
service to the English which the latter power 
could not itself perform. 

The great work which had brought the 
governor-general to Madras having been com- 
pleted, the necessity for his presence there 
had ceased, and he returned to Bengal in 
September. At both presidencies enthusiastic 
congratulations flowed in npon him, which, as 
soon as the news of his success could be dis- 
seminated, were echoed from every part of the 
world where an Englishman or a friend of 
England was to be found. 
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CHAPTER XVI. . 

proceedings is tanjore— assumption by the British government op the administra- 
tion OF SURAT — DHOONDIA DEFEATED AND SLAIN — GENERAL BAIRD’S EXPEDITION TO 
EGYPT — MARQUIS WELLESLEY ASSUMES THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CARNATIC — TITLE OP 
NABOB CONFERRED ON AZIM-UL-DOWLAH — NEW TREATY WITH THE NIZAM. 


The remarkable promptitude and energy which 
the governor-general had displayed in counter- 
acting the designs of Tippoo Sultan, might 
lead to the belief that the accomplishment of 
this object had occupied his undivided atten- 
tion. But such was far from being the fact. 
Other affairs of weighty importance pressed 
on his consideration, and among these were 
the succession to the throne of Tanjore, and 
the necessary measures for settling the go- 
vernment of that country in a manner which 
Bliould relieve the people from the oppression 
to which they had long been subjected. 

Somo years before the arrival of the earl of 
Mornington in India, the rajah of Tanjore, 
having been deprived by death of all his legi- 
timate children, provided for tlio succession in 
a manner not unfrequent in the East, by 
adopting a son. Tho guardianship of the 
child and tho caro of the government during 
his minority were assigned by the rajah to 
his brother, Ameer Singh ; but tho views of 
that personnge extended beyond tho exercise 
of a delegated and temporary authority. Tho 
denth of the rajnh, which occurred soon after 
the act of adoption, gave opportunity for the 
ambition of Ameer Singh to display itself: 
the title of the youthful successor was forth- 
with disputed, aud the validity of the act 
under which he clnimed denied. Various ob- 
jections were raised, and the support of the 
British government being invoked on both 
sides, tho questions at issue were referred by 
that authority to the decision of a council of 
pundits learned in Hindoo lore, specially 
summoned for the occasion. In taking this 
course, the Company’s government had no 
object in view but to do justice. Nothing 
had occurred which could lead them to enter- 
tain any feeling of partiality or prejudice with 
regard to either of the candidates for the 
musnud, and the answer to the questions upon 
which the decision of the conflicting claims 
depended was awaited, both at Madras and 
Bengal, with perfect indifference. Unhappily 
the desire of the British authorities to do 
justice was not aided by the knowledge ne- 
cessary for its guidance ; and, in resorting to 
the advice of native expounders of the law, 
they had done little to guard themselves from 
error. The contest between a child and a 
man of mature age was an unequal one ; and 
the decision of the learned pundits was in 
favour of the party who had the better means 
of maintaining his claim, and the readier 
opportunity of rewarding their services. The 
British government presumed not to under- 


stand the Hindoo law better than its recog- 
nized expositors, and the brother of the de- 
ceased rajah was declared the lawful successor 
to tho musnud, to the exclusion of the adopted 
child. The former was accordingly placed on 
the throne, but not without a distinct intima- 
tion of the expectation entertained by the 
British government, that the excluded infant 
would be protected and maintained in a man- 
ner suitable to the hopes which he had been 
led to cherish. Nothing could be more easy, 
nothing more natural, than to promise com- 
pliance with the wishes of those who had the 
power of bestowing or withholding a king- 
dom ; and, as far as professions were con- 
cerned, Ameer Singh gave to his patrons full 
satisfaction. But he went no further. Com- 
plaints of the treatment received by his infant 
rival soon became loud and frequent. He was 
subjected to rigorous confinement in a dark 
and unhealthy place, and his mind was left 
unimproved even by the narrow measure of 
instruction usually accorded to Oriental youth. 
The governor of Madras at length felt called 
upon to address to Ameer Singh a letter sug- 
gesting the necessity of taking proper care of 
tho health and education of the boy. By this 
time Ameer Singh had become impressed with 
a full sense of his own dignity, and the receipt 
of the letter filled him with indignation. He 
had promised, indeed, to comply with the 
wishes of the English government on the sub- 
ject, but he now treated its mediation as an 
improper interference with his domestic ar- 
rangements. He alleged that, during the 
reign of his brother, his own situation had 
been worse than that of the person in whose 
behalf he was addressed, and that the British 
government had never interfered in his favour, 
Such, indeed, was the spirit in which the com- 
munication was received, that it was found 
necessary immediately to follow it up by 
nnother of more decisive tone. Ameer Singh 
was called upon, in terms somewhat peremp- 
tory, but sufficiently warranted by the circum- 
stances of the case, to extend to the adopted 
son of his brother certain specified indul- 
gences ; and, with a view to some better 
security than Oriental promises for the fulfil- 
ment of the desire of the British government, 
it was intimated that a small guard of Com- 
pany’s sepoys had been directed to attend on 
liis person. After various attempts on the 
part of the British resident to induce Ameer 
Singh to yield compliance to the wishes of the 
British government, they were ultimately 
carried into effect almost by force. It could 
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r.e*. be expected that the hatred borne by 
Amur Siezh to his rival would thereby be 
allied; and he'continned to manifest it by 
ail the means in his power. Further measures 
for the protection of the persecuted youth 
became obviously necessary : and a wish 
which he had expressed, to be removed to 
Madras, was gratified. The widows of the 
deceased rajah, who had been grievously op- 
pressed by his successor, likewise found a 
refuge in the Company’s territories. One ob- 
ject of their removal was to assist, by their 
influence, in forcing upon the British govern- 
ment a reconsideration of its derision in regard 
to the title of the reigning prince of Tanjore. 
It was represented, and with great appearance 
of probability, that the pundits to whose opi- 
nion he owed his elevation had been bribed ; 
and the judgment which they had delivered 
was challenged. The British government 
thereupon deemed it necessary to enter upon 
a formal examination of the title in dispute. 
The objections taken to the claim of the 
adopted son of the former rajah were three : — 
First, that at the time the act of adoption was 
performed, the rajah was in such a state of 
mental and bodily infirmity as rendered him 
incapable of duly executing so important a 
function. The second and third related to 
points of Hindoo law. It was represented 
that the boy being an only son, his adoption 
was on that ground invalid ; and that his age 
exceeded that to which the Law restricted the 
exercise of the privilege. The alleged inca- 
pacity of the rajah was amply disproved. On 
the remaining questions a number of brah- 
minical opinions were obtained, all of them 
favourable to the claim of the youth whom 
the deceased prince had destined to succeed 
him. The adoption of an only son, though 
admitted to be reprehensible, was declared 
not to itc invalid ; it was an act which ought 
not to be done, but which when done could 
not lawfully be set aside. The question of 
age was determined unequivocally and with- 
out reterve in favour of the rival of Ameer 
Sinzh. And these opinions were not confined 
to the expounder* of Hindoo law in the south 
of India ; they were confirmed by the judg- 
ment of their brethren in Bengal, and at the 
'•real depository of brahminical learning, Ben- 
’. The ignorance or the corruption of the 
••'lit* upon whose sentence the adopted 
n had been passed by, thus became evident, 

* 'l* ‘ l but just to retract the false step 
w;;:rh l.ad formerly been made. These events 
rr -d_ inquiries extended through several years, 
during which Lord Cornwallis and LordTeign- 
mouth exerci'ed the powers of governor- 
FT:*ral,nad a series of governors, commencing 
Witr. hir Archibald Campbell, and ending with 
Lori 1 1 o’ art, pre-dded at Madras. There 
f ’ r-utn throughout to Lr.ve been a strong 
n the j-.rt cf the British authorities 
js f-.r--.-r r.f Ameer Singh, ar.d against his 
!• "'—'--I -mje’.itor. The races-' sion of a 
IrvtLc' i* csdo-jllc-Hy core consonant to 


European feeling3 than that of a distant rela- 
tive capriciously invested with a stronger 
title ; hut Hindoo feeling is different: and in 
this case, moreover, the claim of Ameer Singh 
was vitiated by the fact of his being illegiti- 
mate. 

The right to the throne of Tanjore had 
ceased to be matter of doubt when the earl of 
Moraington arrived in India. The Court of 
Directors had resolved to uphold the claims of 
the lawful candidate, and it only remained to 
determine the time and mode of carrying their 
derision into effect. The earl of Mornington 
determined that no delay should take place. 
There was, indeed, no pretence for delay; 
but had there been any, the reasons in favour 
of the course resolved upon by the governor- 
general were amply sufficient to justify its 
adoption. The causes of the miserable con- 
dition of Tanjore repaired a searching investi- 
gation, and it was in contemplation to issue 
a commission to examine and report. The 
governor-general at once perceived that to 
take such a step while Ameer Singh remained 
on the musnnd, would be but a mockery of 
inquiry. It could not be expected that he 
would promote researches which, if success- 
ful, would have the effect of exposing his own 
misgovemment ; and his continuance on the 
throne would enable him to throw impedi- 
ments in the way of the commissioners. He 
would have had the power not only of pro- 
tracting their labours, but of rendering them 
vain. The adopted heir of the deceased rajah 
was accordingly placed on the throne. This 
was comparatively easy ; hut, in effecting a 
satisfactory settlement of the country, the 
governor- general experienced difficulties in- 
calculable and almost insurmountable. These 
did not in any degree arise from the character 
of the new rajah, which was amiable and 
generous, but from the accumulation of abuses 
under former governments, which had gathered 
strength proportioned to the time daring which 
they had existed and the numerous interests 
which were connected with their preservation. 
The energy of the governor-general ultimately 
triumphed over all the obstacles that stood in 
the way of a settlement ; and the result was, 
that, with the free consent of all parties in- 
terested, the British government assumed the 
entire civil and military administration of 
Tanjore, a splendid provision being reserved 
for the rajah. This arrangement was un- 
doubtedly beneficial to the interests of Great 
Britain ; hut it is no exaggeration to say that 
it was far more beneficial to the people of 
Tanjore, It delivered them from the effects 
of native oppression and European cupidity. 
It gave them what they had never before 
possessed — the security derived from the ad- 
ministration of justice. The rajah, who owed 
to the British government his previous eman- 
cipation from thraldom, insult, and personal 
danger, was now indebted to the same power 
for his elevation to a degree of state and 
splendour which must have fulfilled all bis 
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expectations. It was necessary for the pur- 
poses of good government, that ho should re- 
tain little of actual power ; hut in the enjoy- 
ment of a splendid revenno and of a limited 
degree of military authority, his situation was 
brightly contracted with that in which his 
earlier years were passed. The treaty was 
concluded on the 25th of October, 1 791*, and 
ratified by the governor-general in council on 
the 29th of November following. 

A change, similar to that made at Tanjorc, 
was o fleet <h 1 with regard to the principality of 
Surat. The city of Surat was one of tho first 
in India in point of commercial importance. 
There also flocked in vast numbers the pious 
votaries of tho Arabian prophet, in search of 
the means of transport to the city which every 
good Mussulman is anxious to behold ; and 
Surat thus came to be spoken of as one of tho 
gates of Mecca. Tho English at nn early 
period had established a factory at Surat, and 
about the middlo of the seventeenth century 
had bravely defended not only the Company's 
factoiy, but a large part of the town, against 
nn attack of the Mahrattas under Sevnjeo. 
For this service they received the thanks of the 
Mogul commander. Nearly a century after- 
wards, the English were invited by tho inhabi- 
tants to lake possession of the castle and tho 
fleet. They hesitated, from nn apprehension 
of incurring the resentment of the Mahrattas, 
who somo years before bad subjugated a largo 
portion of tbo province of Surat, and, more 
recently, by taking advantage of disputes 
carried on for tbe government of the re- 
mainder, had established, with respect to tho 
city and the districts attached to it, a claim 
for chout Somo outrages committed upon 
the English by those against whom they bad 
been invited to net finally induced the govern- 
ment of Bombay to interfere. Tho govern- 
ment of tho town had long been separated 
from the command of tho castlo and of tho 
fleet, and the person who exercised tho first 
agreed to assist the English in obtaining pos- 
session of the two latter, on condition of being 
protected iu bis authority. Tho government 
of Bombay had previously bcou in correspon- 
dence with a rival candidate for tho civil 
government, tho reigning nabob being con- 
nected with tho party whom tho English 
desired to dispossess. But the view of tho 
person to whom tho musiiud was to havo 
been transferred not being favoured by tiro 
influential part of the inhabitants, a com- 
promise was effected, under which the nabob 
was to retain liis office, and his rival was to 
lie invested with tho character of naib or chief 
manager. Little difficulty was found in carry- 
ing this arrangement into effect. The English 
took possession of tho castle and the fleet, and 
their assumption of tho command was after- 
wards solemnly confirmed by tho imperial 
court of Delhi. All who had ever exercised 
any description of authority at Surat, except- 
ing the Mahrattas, had professed to act in the 
name and under the appointment of tho Mogul 


Emperor. Tho firman of tho emperor trans- 
ferred the charge of the castle and the fleet to 
the English j tho Mogul flag consequently 
continued to float from the castlo, and was 
hoisted at tho mast-head of tho Company’s 
chief cruiser on the Surat station. Tho acqui- 
sition which tho Company had made appears, 
indeed, to havo wanted scarcely any conceiva- 
ble ground of justification. The movement 
which they had headed was strictly a popular 
one ; tho pcnplo of Surat had sought tho inter- 
ference of the government of Bombay, and 
rejoiced in tho ohango which lmd taken place. 
Tho Emperor of Delhi, who claimed tho 
sovereignty, acquiesced, and appointed tho 
Company his vicegerent, Tho nabob professed 
to bo tho servant of tho emperor, and could 
not consistently object to yield obedience to 
his commands ; and ho lmd, moreover, become 
voluntarily a party to tho transfer of the 
military and naval power to tho English. It 
seems, therefore, that little exception can be 
taken to the step by which tho English first 
obtained tho public and recognized exercise of 
authority in Surat. 

When the British goremmont undertook tho 
ehargo of the defence of Surat, revenue was as- 
signed for defraying tho expenses of tho duty. 
It proved insufficient, and it could not bo ox- 
cetcd that tho Company’s government should 
urden other portions of territory with the 
charge of preserving Surat from danger. This 
gave riso to various disputes and negotiations. 
Other grounds of difference wore furnished by 
tho gross mismanagement of that portion of 
power which had been committed to the nabob. 
With the nbuses existingnndcrnn independent 
government that of the Company would have 
possessed no right to interfero ; but tho inti- 
mate connection which subsisted between tho 
English nnd tho nabob — the nature of that con- 
nection, which could bo concealed from no one, 
nnd the circumstances under which tho power 
of tho Company in Surat had been acquired, 
rendered it nn incumbent duty to exercise that 
power, not only for the advantage of thoso who 
hold it, but for tho promotion, also, to tho 
widest posriblo extent, of tho prosperity and 
happiness of tho people. 

With regard both to its own claims and those 
of the people of Surat, the British government 
long entertained feelings ot dissatisfaction 
towards tho nabob. The insufficiency of the 
means placed at their disposal for tho defence 
of the plnco, and the abuses of the civil ad- 
ministration, had alike furnished grounds ol 
protracted discontent before the arrival of the 
earl of Momington in India. With much re- 
luctance, tho roigning nabob agreed to make 
some addition to the payment socured to the 
Company for the defence of tho place ; but 
before the arrangement was concluded he died, 
leaving an infant son, who survived but a short 
time, nnd whose death afforded an opening for 
tho claim of an uncle to succeed to the office. 
The opportunity was a favourable one for 
effecting those changes which were indispens- 
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ably necessary to the good government of the 
place. The British authorities had long ex- 
ercised the power of disposing of the office of 
nabob at their discretion, as the Mogul Em- 
peror had formerly done; and though the 
claims of relationship had been respected, they 
had never been regarded as conferring a right 
to the succession. They were still respected, 
but not to the extent of subjecting the inhabit- 
ants of Surat to the evils which they had long 
endured under native rule. The candidate for 
the nabobsbip was unwilling to comply with 
the requisitions made of him, and the British 
government determined to assume the entire 
civil and military administration — a change in 
which the people of Surat had far greater 
reason to Tejoice than even those by whom it 
was effected. The person whose claim to the 
exercise of power was thus set aside was in- 
dulged by being elevated to the rank to which 
he aspired. An ample provision was made for 
him and the family to which he belonged ; and 
the only obstacle to improvement being thus 
removed, the reformation of the wretched 
institutions of Surat was commenced with 
promptitude and vigour. Never had there 
existed greater necessity for such a labour. 
It was truly stated that “ the frauds, exac- 
tions, and mismanagement in the collection of 
the revenue, the avowed corruption in the 
administration of justice, and the entire ineffi- 
ciency of the police, as manifested in the dif- 
ferent tumults which ” had “ occurred in the 
city, particularly that excited in 1795,” afforded 
“abundant evidence that the nabobs were as 
incompetent to conduct the internal govern- 
ment of the city as to provide for its external 
defence.” The riot above adverted to was 
caused by the rival fanaticism of the Mabu- 
medanand Hindoo inhabitants of the city, and 
was attended with the perpetration of many 
acts of atrocious barbarity. The Bombay 
government had given the nabob some good 
advice on this occasion, but had not felt at 
liberty to do more, although the British resi- 
dent at Surat had strongly urged them to take 
some decisive measures for the preservation of 
good order in the city. The Hindoo inhabit- 
ants complained loudly of their want of security, 
alleging that the trade and population of the 
"ty entirely depended on the protection of the 
nglisb. This protection, however, they re- 
irked, had been ouly nominal since the abo- 
■■ of the office of naib. While this office 
was maintained, the person holding it was es- 
pecially intrusted with the charge of the police 
of the city, and he was accountable to the 
British government for the exercise of this as 
well as of all other powers with which he waB 
invested. The abolition of the office had de- 
prived the Company's government of all power 
of efficient control, and committed the pence 
of the city to those who were either unable or 
unwilling to maintain it. The moral hearings 
of the question are exhibited forcibly and 
tersely in two short passages of a despatch on 
tbii subject addressed by tlio government of 
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Bengal to that of Bombay.: The “right,” say. 
they, “ of disposing of the office- of nabob is 
accompanied by an indispensable duty of pro- 
viding a just, wise, and efficient administration 
for the affairs of Surat ; the lapse of the powers 
of government having left no other party, ex- 
cepting the Company, in a state to protect the 
persons and property of the inhabitants of that 
city.” And, after adverting to the objects to 
which the power of the nabobs ought to have 
been directed, but which they bad Bignally 
failed to accomplish, the despatch continues : 
“It is obvious that these important objects can 
only be attained by the Company taking the 
entire civil and military government of the 
city into tbeir own hands ; and, consequently,- 
it is their duty as well as their right to have 
recourse to that measure.” 

The Company accordingly now undertook 
the duties previously assigned to the nabob ; 
and, as far as the people were concerned, , the 
only ground for regret was, that this step had. 
not been sooner taken. One good effect, indeed, 
attended the delay: the moderation and for- 
bearance of the Company’s government were 
amply attested. The new arrangements at 
Surat were embodied in a treaty which was 
signed by the parties interested on the.l3th of 
May, 1800. 

About the time of the settlement of the 
government of Snrat, it became necessary to 
take measures for the preservation of the 
Mysore frontier from predatory attacks. ■ The 
danger arose from Dhoondia Waugh, who had 
found means to Tepair the damage which he 
had sustained from the Mahrattas, and to 
place himself in a condition to resume the 
exercise - of his occupation. The necessity of 
putting down this adventurer was urgent, 
with a view not only to the actual incon- 
venience occasioned by his ravages, but also 
to the possible consequences of allowing them 
to be perpetrated with impunity. Dhoondia 
was endeavouring to raise himself from the 
position of a vulgar robber to that of the head 
of a political confederacy. The discontented 
within the Company’s territories and those of 
their allies were invited, by letters written in 
his name, to take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by his invasion of Mysore, and rise 
simultaneously against the objects of their 
hate. Dhoondia, though in himself, as he was 
justly termed by Colonel Wellesley, “a des- 
picable enemy," thus became a formidable 
one ; and both bis character and his attempt 
may be regarded as having gained something 
of dignity from the fact of the greatest general 
of modern times having taken the field against 
him. 

Dhoondia having established himBelf in the 
territories of the peishwa, where he had seized 
and garrisoned several forts, it became neces- 
sary to obtain the consent of the Mahratta 
chief to the passage of the British troops over 
the boundaries, in search of the freebooter. 
This was at first refused, under' pretence that 
orders had been given for his expulsion. Sub- 
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rcqurntly nn attempt wa* mr.de to limit the coven-d by n village nml a roclt; but ono im> 
number of tn*.*p* (a 1«- rmplnycd ngain«t jvelunus charge put bin trnopsJo the rout, the 
IMi'Mmliit, hy n pjvunbc that a MahrMta fore** whole h<«lv ilispem-d, nml were scattered in 
fhnutd e-wiprrat** with tltnn. Finally, ntnl small parties over the f.iep of the country, 
with reluctance, the tt.iuirul pi morion for Many were hilhnl, nml among the ntiniber 
the entrance of any number «*f |trili*h troop* wan ihc author of the mischief, Ohnnmtla him- 
that might he lore; ‘ary for the j»repo*i*i| rdf. Part of the enemy' V baggage was taken 
oljrrt \va* fteccrm-l. in hi* camp, ami another portion, with two 

Colonel Well, -lev mb red upon the duty tun*, all that romnintd to him, in tho pursuit, 
which (!rvdr< d oti him with eharaeuri«tic Thu* terininateiltheearecrof Dlwondia Waugh, 
merry 5 ami a fur driving the tiirmy before a man whose view* were directed to higher 
him for unite wed;*, ami rapturing reveral fortune* thnn he wan fated to attain, lie 
!>1 mv* v hieh had I Ten ee.‘‘ttpi* , d liy ltlionmlin, a- urned the title of king of the two world*, 
ruecrciJt-,1, t.« the 150th Juiy, in surpriiing a and elevated ronie of hi* nflircr* to tho rank 
divi'ion of hi* army while encamped on the of nzoff* nml nahnli. From beginnings not 
right hank of the Mnlpiv.fha. The at tad; more respectable, > tale.* mid dynasties lmd 
wa* rrvnvncd by the tno-t complete suree*-. previon-ly sprung up in India ;*nnd Rhnon- 
N«l a roan within the camp e-eajwd ; and a ilia Waugh might have been a second Ilyder 
quantity of baggage, elephant*, camd*. Inure*, .Mi, had hi* pmgrv-* not received n timely 
and hnlfnd.*, became the prey of the n- vailant*. cheek. Sir Tiioma* Munro, writing to Colonel 
After the d< * traction "f till* portion of hi* Wellesley, on hi* fall, mul : — “ A campaign of 
army. ))}:<v*!idia r< tired with the remainder to two month* finished hi* empire, nml one of 
the 0).jK>’ite vide «>f the Malponrba. Thii the same duration ha* put an end to the earthly 
operation wa* not efT.vud without Hindi dif'i gramhur, at least, of the sovereign of the two 
culty. lV-itig witlmut boats, he had made hi* world*. 1 lad von and your regicide army been 
way through jungle* to the sot! revs of theiontnf th«> way, Dlirnirnltn would undoubtedly 
rivrr, rv'iiml wl.idi he had pvj-id. Tie* Iran*- have become nn imlependent and powerful 
port of the gun* and » tore* of the Fnglish prince, nml the founder of a new dynasty of 
army liy mrli a mute would have l*em *v cruel ami tnaelierou* Miltan*." 
tuunly ineoiuenient ; it wa* dx-uml prefer- Hie new* from Mu rope at this time was 
aMe to wait tin- construction of boat* ; but in highly imf.rvonrable. The triumph* of tho 
the tm-an liir.e a drtachmmt, lightly e»ptipjwd, Ftetirli there would, it was expected, leave 
wa* despot, -hr d t>» linra-* I >lu* •mliaV r> ar. ami ! tlirin at liberty to direct their arms to more 
endeavour to rtit off part of hi* bag urge. A ldi‘!atit quarter* ; and India or Kgypt, it was 
brigade wa* nbn despatched to iH- upy the 1 nps.nl.end> *1. would ho among tlie points 
|rve» «f tin* fiver most likely to he fordable, J selected. To he prepared for danger, wher- 
and thii* to guard against I iliootidia reerossing! * ver it might occur, tho governor-general 
with any c'ii.*lderatdr number *»f follower.*. ; (now, by the well - merited favour of the 
Tiii* tore** in it* progress gained j*o-*> • *ion *>f Croivn, the Mnrqui* Wellesley) proposed to 
reveral f»tt* which were held by jrartir-s in the* concentrate the strength of his majesty's 
inter)-* of the ml venturer. At one <,f tin-*** j squadron in the Indian seas, together with 
places, name,] Sirliilty, an extraordinary in- 1 Mich nn amount of military force as India 
nance of cool ami determinrd bravery occurred, couhl spare, at rnnu* point whence they might 
The outer gate fl f the fort wa* attacked nml he able to jirorceil with promptitude ami 
carried. The inner gate wa* next to he facility to any place where their services 
gained, but the |sv age was found too narrow might ho wanted. The point chosen was 
to admit n gun-carriage. Tiii* diflioulty, lmw- Trincomalce ; nml tlirce European regiments, 
*-v< r, was not suffered to check the progress a thousand llongal volunteers, with details of 
of tin* assailant* : tie* gun was imlautiy taken Kuropeanand native infantry, were despatched 
off the carriage, mid, under n very heavy fire thither ; whilo Admiral Itninier, who com- 
from the fort, transported hy a body of tnnmled the squadron, was earnestly requested 
nrtilletyinen, led liy Kir. John Sinclair, to the to co-opcmlo in tho arrangement, by pro- 
gate, which was very shortly hurst open. cccding to Trincomalco without dclny. Tho 
The precautions which had been taken to employment of tho forco thus assomblcd was 
prevent Dliooudia crossing the river wero to In.- determined by circumstances. It was 
rendered unavailing hy its sudden fall, which to proceed cither up tho Red Sea, to co- 
vnnbled tlie adventurer to enter the territories operate with any Ilritish force that might ho 
of the Nizam. Thither ho was followed by employed in Egypt from tho side of tho Mcdi- _ 
Colonel Wellesley, with ns much speed ns was lerranoan ; to advanco to nny point in India ' 
consistent with the difficulties attending the inennced liy the French, should they despatch 
movement and the arrangements necessary for a forco thither; or to bo directed to tliere- 
cff-cting the junction of tho various portions duction of tho Mauritius. This latter object 
of the army. The campaign was now ap- was ono which tho information of tho governor- 
pmaching to n close. On tlio 10th of Sep- general led him to beliove might ho undertaken 
teinher Colonel Wellesley encountered Dhoon- with the best prospects of success, and it was ono 
dia's nrmy at a jilaco called Connligull. lie of which the importanco would fully \i»lify 
was strongly posted, Ids rear nml flank being tho attempt. - In every 
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Britain and' Franco, from tlio limo when tlio 
two countries became rivals in tlio Bast, the 
possessions of tlie latter iji the Indiart seas 
had furnished abundant means for annoying 
the trade of tlio former. Numerousprivatccrs, 
fitted out at the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, swept tlio ocean and enriched thejr 
owners, at the expense alike of the East-India 
Company and of tlioso ongagod in tho local 
trade. While Lord Hobart administered' tlio 
government of Madras, the despatch of an 
expedition from that presidency for an attack 
on tho Mauritius was contemplated ; but the 
delicate state of the British interest in India 
rendered it a point of prudenco. to relinquish 
the design at that time. Tlio object, however, 
was steadily kept in viow by tho Mnrquis 
Wellesloy ; and the Mauritius would most 
probably have been attacked but for tho re- 
fusal of Admiral Rainier to co-oporato. This 
relusal appeared at first to bo grounded on an 
opinion that it would bo injudicious to employ 
any considerable portion of the land and sea 
forces on distant objects of enterprizo ; but 
ultimately another reason was permitted to 
transpire. The admiral held, or professed to 
hold, tho extraordinary principle that tho ex- 
pedition could not be undertaken without the 
express command of the king, signified in tho 
usual officinl form to the British government 
in India and to the commanders of his mnjesty’s 
•forces. Admiral Rainier, it seems^ expected 
thattlie governor-general would dissentfrom his 
view ; and tho expectation was moBt just nnd 
reasonable. That so monstrous a principle 
.should have been gravely maintained, is suffi- 
ciently startling that it should have been re- 
garded as 6ound and true by any human being 
whose education and- habits qualified him to 
form an opinion on^suoh a subject, is utterly 
incredible. Admiral Rainier, 'lfowever, pro- 
fessed so to regard it ; and tho governor- 
general therefore condescended to honour the 
objection with an elaborate answer. “If,” 
said he, “the ground of your excellency’s dis- 
sent from the proposed expedition to the Isle 
of France bo admitted as a general rule to 
govern the conduct of tho military and naval 
service in these distant possessions during the 
existence of war, I apprehend that tho greatest 
advantage must result from thence to the cause 
T the enemy. It is an established maxim of 
as well as an unqualified principle of 
blic duty, that in time of war all public 
"cere should employ their utmost endeavours 
to reduce tho power and resources of tho com- 
mon enemy of tho state, nnd should avail 
themselves, of every advantage which circum- 
stances may present for the advancement of 
tlio interests of their country by the vigorous 
prosecution of hostilities. In remote pos- 
sessions the exigency of this duty increases in 
proportion to the distance from tho parent 
state, and to tho consequent difficulty of ob- 
taining from home express amf precise orders 
applicable to tho various emergencies that 
must arise in the course of war. If no advan- 
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tago’ can over bo taken of tlio temporary or 
accidental weakness of tho enemy’s- possessions 
in India without oxprcHB orders from England, 
signified through tho usual official channels, 
not only to tho government of India but to 
tho commanders of his majesty’s land and sea 
forces, it is evident that opportunities of re- 
ducing tlio enemy’s power nnd resources must 
frequently bo lost, without tiio hope of re- 
covery, by roforonco for formal commands to 
the sourco of sovereign authority at homo. In 
tlio present instance, an extraordinary and 
fortunate accident had disclosed to me tho 
woak nnd almost defenceless state of tho most 
important possessions remaining to Franco in 
this quarter of tho globo. In my judgment, 
I should have failed in my duty towards my 
king nnd country if I had waited for iiis 
majesty's express commands, or for Ids orders 
signified through tho official channels estab- 
lished by Parliament for tho government of 
Indin, before I had proceeded to tnko tho 
nccossaiy stops for availing myself of tho 
critical posture of tho French interests within 
the reach of tho force intrusted to my control." 
Aftor some observations on tho powers nnd 
responsibility of tho governor-general in India, 
the marquis appeals to his own conduct under 
similar circumstances, and its results. “Of 
tho rulo," says he, “ which I assort, I lrnvo 
furnished an example in my own practice ; and 
if tho principlo which your cxcclloncy has 
adopted had governed my conduct, tho con- 
quest of Mysore would not have been achieved.” 

Some time before this dispute, tho attention 
of the governor-general had been turned 
(towards Batavia. He had direct instructions 
from Uio . king for bringing this settlement 
under the protection of the British crown, on 
terms Bimilnr to those which had been granted 
to tho Dutch colonics of Demerara, Berbico, 
and Surinam. It was proposed to effect this 
by negotiation, and Admiral Rainier was to 
undertake the task, aided by such an amount 
of Bea and land forco as would be sufficient 
to give weight to his representations. Tho 
probability that tho required force could bo 
employed more advantageously olscwhore led 
to the postponement of tho attempt; but 
when tho project for attacking tho Mauritius 
was defeated by tho perverseness of Admiral 
Rainier, the views of tho govomor-gonoral 
were again turned to Batavia. But tho Dutch 
colony was to enjoy a further period of repose. 
Soon aftor the fall of Scringapataro, tho Mar- 
quis Wellesley had suggested to the ministers 
at home the practicability of employing a forco 
from India, to co-operate with any that might 
be despatched from Great Britain, against tho 
French in Egypt ; and it has been seen that 
the assemblage of troops at Trincomalee was 
made with reference to this among other 
objects. The suggestion wns adopted ; and 
thcgovornor-general was instructed to despatch 
to Egypt, by way of the Red Sea, a forco of 
about a thousand Europeans and two thousand 
native infantry, under the command of an 
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active and intelligent officer. These instruc- 
tions were immediately acted upon. Tho force 
at Ceylon, strengthened hy sixteen hundred 
nativo infantry which had been assembled nt 
Bombay for foreign servico, was intrusted to, 
tho command of General Baird, and tho whole 
embarked with all practicable expedition. 
A squadron of Company’s cruisers, under 
Admiral Blankett, with a small body of troops, 
had sailed for Egypt some time before. 
General Baird and his army, after performing 
a march of extraordinary peril and difficulty 
across the desert, proceeded down the Nile to 
Rhonda, from whence they advanced to Ro- 
setta. But tho fate of the French attempt 
upon Egypt had been previously decided ; and 
the Indian reinforcement enjoyed no oppor- 
tunity of gaining distinction, except by its 
patient and cheerful submission to hardships 
and toils, and the ready surrender by the 
native portion of the troops of their prejudices 
to their sense of military duty. 

The expedition to Egypt was despatched 
early in the year 1801. In the month of July, 
in the same year, a change took place in the 
affairs of the Carnatic, which will require 
reference to a scries of events of prior occur- 
rence connected witlrtliat division of the south 
of Indin. The death of Mahomet Ali during 
the administration of Sir John Shorq, and the 
dispute between the British authorities to 
which it gave rise, have been noticed. Maho- 
met Ali was succeeded by his son, Omdut-ul- 
Omrak, who, from the commencement of his 
reign, manifested a disposition to pursue the 
same ruinous policy which^had marked that 
of his father. The Marquis Wellesley, on his 
arrival from England, occupied a considerable 
portion of tho time which he spent at Madras 
in vain attempts to obtain tho prince’s consent 
to the arrangements necessary for extricating 
himself and his subjects from the wretchedness 
in which both were involved. The nabob was 
obstinately bent on resisting all change, and 
the governor-general left Madras ■with a con- 
viction that negotiation was useless. It was, 
however, obvious that,' without the adoption 
of some new arrangements, it would be impos- 
sible to secure the Company from loss, to 
save the nabob from ruin, or to rescue the 
oppressed inhabitants of the country from, 
the intensity of misery in which they were 
involved. 

The war with Tippoo commenced, and with 
it the necessityfor all the aid which the nabob 
could afford to his British ally. At this period 
the conduct of the nabob’s officers, with regard 
to the collecting of supplies for the use of the 
British army, indicated a total absence of 
friendly feeling on the part of the prince, if 
the acts of the servants werd to be viewed as 
furnishing any evidence of the wishes of their 
master. They were for the most part inactive. 
Those who made any exertions directed them 
to obstruct, not to facilitate, the supply of the 
wants of the British government. The nabob 
was not sparing in professions of friendship. 


and he even agreed to advance a considerable 
sum of money for tho use of the army, on 
specified^ conditions. The conditions were 
assented to, but the money was not forth- 
coming, and but for the opportune arrival of 
treasure from Bengal, the consequences of tho 
disappointment might have been seriously 
inconvenient. 

After Lord Macartney’s plan for exercising 
the administration of the Carnatio territory 
had been abandoned, an attempt was made to 
adjust the claims of the Company and the 
nabob by a treaty concluded by Sir Archibald 
Campbell ; but the execution of its provisions 
was soon found to be impracticable, and its 
securities worthless. A new treaty, more- 
indulgent to the nabob, was concluded by 
Lord Cornwallis : one article of which treaty 
gave to tho Company, in the event of war 
breaking out in the Carnatic or the contiguous 
countries, a right to the exercise of full autho- 
rity within the nabob’s dominions, except 
with respect to certain jaghires. This treaty 
was in force at the period under notice ; and 
on commencing the war with Tippoo, the 
governor-general, by virtue of that article, 
might at once have assumed the entire control 
of the affairs of the Carnatic. With great 
moderation he abstained from the immediate 
exercise of this undoubted right, and only 
took advantage of the occasion to endeavour 
to gain the nabob’s assent to arrangements at 
least as beneficial to himself a&to the Com- 
pany, The governor-general addressed to him 
a despatch of considerable length, adverting 
to the dislike entertained by the nabob and 
his father to the assumption of the administra- 
tion of the Carnatic by the Company, and to 
tho desire of the British government to show 
respect for their feelings to the utmost extent 
consistent with security; pointing out mildly, 
but distinctly and forcibly, the vices of the 
nabob’s administration, and the general ruin 
that could not fail to follow ; and complaining 
of the violation of the treaty of Lord Corn- 
wallis, more especially by a practice which 
had notoriously prevailed, of granting assign- 
ments of revenue on the districts which formed 
the security for the nabob’s payments to the 
Company — a practice not only inconsistent 
with* the purpose for which they bad been 
pledged, but in contravention of an express 
provision of the treaty, that no such assign- 
ments should be granted. The governor- 
general referred to the moderation shown in 
relaxing the provisions of the treaty concluded 
by Sir Archibald Campbell, and placing 
the nabob in the more favourable' position 
secured to him by the later treaty, urging 
that, as the Company’s government then 
waived an undeniable right under a sub- 
sisting treaty, and consented to a new 
arrangement at the solicitation of the nnb.-h. 
and for his benefit, that government had a jesr 
claim to expect -that, in representing 
necessity of farther modification, its virv? 
and intentions should be judged with tie ssn® 
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liberality which Lord Cornwallis exercised Tippoo Sultan against that jwwrr, This rvi* 
towardB thoso of Mahomet Ali. These points deuce was eimtaineil in a vnliimitiotn, «>m<* 
being sufficiently pressed, tho governor-general ipniidence between Tippoo and two of his 
proceeded toonuniemto tho priiiciplesnf tlio pro- vnkcwk iininril f iMwm AH KJt an and J!wa 
posed arrnngoniont. It was designed to extend Ali Klmn, v;bn nc'-miipafii.d tin- li«-.ta("<« to 
to ovory branch of tho nabob’s affairs connected Mndrns nt the cl»»<: of the war undertaken 
with his relation to tho Company, and by Ibis by I/onl Cornwallis. 

comprehensiveness ti»gHard t nalarasiirecanlitiii The rulijret wan taken tin rorm after the 
could effect such an object, against ftilureinisun- arrival of tho vakeels at Madras, In an early 
dcratanding ; to provide to the utmost prncti- hitter they gave their master an arrount of an 
cable uxtent iigninst tlic necessity for any further interview whieli had tnk<ri pl.vo (..tv.e-fi the 
olinngo, and to relievo tlic Carnatic from llm nalsdi. Mahomet Ali, the two prinf'\ and 
inconveniences of a divided government or of thcinselvrs. On that occasion the ii.*I».!i was 
n fluctuating or precarious authority. represented not only to have pit-fe'-'d tho 

An cmimuration of details followed, and the j warmest nttnehment to Tippoo, whieli might 
points believed to lie most interesting to tho ) have been the effect nt hollow courtesy, hut to 
nabob wore first noticed-— tbo adjustment of ; have reprobated tbo war thru just cow hid-d. 
Ids debt with tho Company mid of certain 'and to lime declared that itha'lheentimlertakrri 
claims on his part of a pecuniary iinliire, j by the allied powers for the i-ubvers'em of tie! 
arising from vnrious sources. Modes of or- Mahometan religion. Ttd« rharge v.as lint 
ranging theso hnving been auggested, tho very prohatde, suing that the tiir.vn wai a 
governor-general declared himself ready to party to the war; but while it mold not fdl 
relinquish tho riglit of the Compntiy to assume to he agreeable to Tippoo, by h ailing him to 
the entire government of the Carnatic during regard himself ns a martyr in the cause of th« 
tho existing war, or any that might thereafter ' prophet, it also gratified tho malignant feelings 
occur, on condition of n territory equal to 'which Mahomet AH had long entertained 
securing the amount of tlio monthly payments ' towards his British protectors. Tin- praise of 
to tlic Company for which tlic nabob was | Tippoo was enhanced by contrasting with bis 
liable, being placed in perpetuity under the conduct that of the tiizam, who* p future retri- 
exclusive management and authority of tlic imtion for aiding in the destruction of religion 
Company, If the required territory should was darkly shadowed forth. According to tho 
produce more than tho amount of revenue vakeels, Mahomet Ali did not confine Iiimodf 
anticipated from it, the surplus was to lie paid to general cxprer-dons of sympathy with the 
over to tho nabob, wliilo, on the other hand, sultan and his cause. At the first and the 
if, from an unfavourable season or any other last meetings be expressed the mint earnest 
casualty, a deficiency were to nriso, tlic Com- wishes for tbo establishment of relations of 
pany were to bear the loss, and tbo nabob to friendship and harmony between himself anil 
bo entirely exonerated from charge on this Tippoo, on the ground of community or re- 
account. The proposal included other points iigious belief, nnd witli a view to tlic main- 
of detail relating to tlio dcrcnco of tlic country tenauco of tbo faith of Mahomet. Tippoo. an 
and the satisfaction of tho privato debts of may bo supposed, was pleased with these 
-the nabob, some of which wero reserved for manifestations, and directed bis vakeels to 
consideration nt a moro advanced period of give them all encouragement ; nnd in two let- 
discussion. tors, which, some months later, be addressed 

The answer of tbo nabob was long, but littlo respectively to Mahomet Ali and Omdut-ut- 
satisfactory. Its tone was somcwlint lofty, Omrnh, ho professed the most entire confidence 
The nabob positively refused to consent to any in their exertions in tbo common cause, 
modification of tlio treaty of 1792. This might Those discourses nnd communications would 

have been contemplated from bis previous con- bo sufficient to establish tho state of feeling 
duct ; but his refusal was associated with nn with which the nabob and bis son regarded tlio 
application which certainly could not havo various parliesconcemed in the war withTippoo; 
been looked for. His letter was written after but they might have been considered nothing 
1,,fl fall of Seringapatam, nnd tlio consequent moro thnn tho purposeless overflowings of un- 
' t "S' °C ^ ie dominions of Tippoo. Tlio contvollnblo hate, had not the" acts of tho two 
’’ availed himself of theso events to sot princes corresponded with their professions, 
up a claim to sharo in tlio distribution of tho Maliotnot Ali maintained secret emissaries in 
oonquered countries. But tlio reasonablones Bengal, to collect information for Ids use. 
and decency of the request of the nabob nt From tlicso persoiiB he learned that the British 
tlio time when it was preferred wero cini- resident nt Poonnli had apprized his govern- 
nently illustrated by tho fact, that within tho mont that Tippoo was intriguing with tho 
recesses of Seringapatam, opened to tho view Mnhmttas. This articlo of intelligence was 
oftheconquerorBbythe success which attended duly communicated to one of tho vakeels of 
their efforts, was found evidence most satis- Tippoo, accompanied by a friendly intimation 
factonly convicting tho Nabob Omdut-ul- of tho impolicy of the course which Ids master 
Omran and his father, Mahomet Ali, of having was pursuing, nnd an urgent admonition to 
perfidiously violated their engagements with discontinue it until a moro favourable. timo, 
the British Government by intriguing with which was judged not to bo far distant. Lord 
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Cornwallis, it was represented, would soon go was clear, that if the perfidy of Mahomet Ali 
to Europe, the hostage princes would return had been discovered during his life, the British 
to their father, and the payments of Tippoo Government would have been justified in 
would he completed. “After his lordship's inflicting punishment upon its treacherous 
departure, the liquidation of the kists and dependent, and providing for itself security, 
other points, whatever” might be “his high- Omdut-ul-Omrah had, on the part of his father, 
ness’s pleasure,” would, it was declared, “ be negotiated the treaty with Lord Cornwallis : 
right and proper.” _ he had also been confederate with his father. 

Nor w’as this the only instance in which the in the machinations carried on against his 
nabob gave the sultan intelligence and ad- British ally. Omdut-ul-Omrah was, indeed, 
vice. He communicated to him the intended substantially a party to the treaty ; for it 
march of British troops against Pondicherry, secured to him the right of succession under 
on the commencement of war between the the same conditions and obligations which 
English and the French, and warned the sul- attached to the right of his father. The treaty 
tan to be cautious os to the manner in which hnd been violated by Mahomet Ali — it had 
he carried on his intercourse with the latter been violated by Omdut-ul-Omrah both before 
people — not to discontinue it, but to avoid the death of his father and subsequently to 
written communications — there being no objec- that event. The governor-general therefore 
tion, as the nabob is reported to have stated, decided that the Company Bhould assume the 
to verbal communications in case of necessity, government of the Carnatic, and that the 
The discovery of the documents relating to nabob should become a stipendiary upon its 
these transactions suggested the propriety of revenues. He could not decide otherwise, 
endeavouring to elucidate them by an ex- without betraying the interests which he was 
amination of some of the servants of Tippoo. sworn to protect. 

Among these were the two vakeels, whose The despatch addressed by the Marquis 
temporary residence at Madras had afforded Wellesley to Lord Clive was accompanied by 
opportunity for opening a correspondence a letter to Omdut-ul-Omrah, which, after ad- 
between Tippoo and Mahomet Ali. The verting to the long suspension of all comrnu- 
duty of conducting the examination was in- nication on the part of the governor-general 
trusted to two experienced servants of the beyond the transmission of ordinary compli- 
Gompany, Mr. Webbe nnd Colonel Close, ments, explained the cause to be the discove- 
Gholaum Ali Khnn endeavoured to evade the ries made at Seringapatam, and referred the 
objects of the inquiry, by affecting to have nabob to Lord Clive for information as to tho 
fallen into a state of dotage nnd imbecility, steps about to be taken in consequence of those 
Ali Beza Khnn was more candid and coinmu- discoveries. Motives of humanity prevented 
' nicative, but little of importance was elicited, this letter from reaching the nabob. On its 
It was represented, however, that a marriage arrival at Madras the prince was labouring 
between the two houses had been one of the under mortal disease ; and from an apprehen- 
subjects of negotiation ; and the vakeels en- sion that the communication might aggravate 
deavoured to Bhow that all the secret coinmu- his complaint and accelerate its fatal termina- 
nications which hnd taken place related to this tion, all knowledge of the intentions of the 
subject. But they did not agree as to the British government was withheld. But it 
party from whom the overture came ; and if being understood that some members of his 
such an engagement really formed a subject of family had introduced armed men into the 
discussion, it was certainly not the only one, palace, with the view of advancing their own 
nor was it of such a nature as to require the objects on the occurrence of the death of the 
protection of a Becret cipher, which cipher, prince, if not before, Lord Clive deemed it ex- 
too, was obviously framed for application to pedient to despatch a party of the Company’s 
political purposes. Further, if the overture, troops to take possession of the principal gate- 
as one of the vakeels affirmed, came from way. This was effected without resistance ; 
Arcot, the desire there manifested to form an and it being explained to Omdut-ul-Omrah 
alliance with the bitter and implacable enemy that the object of the movement was the pre- 
of the English could only be regarded as an serration of order, he was perfectly satisfied, 
additional evidence of hostility to that people. On the 15th July he died. Mr. Webbe and 
The investigation of the evidence of the Colonel Close immediately proceeded to the 
nabob’s treachery required time : and, when palace, where they were met by some of the 
completed, it was obviously desirable, in a mat- deceased nabob’s officers. It was stated that 
ter bo delicate and so liable to misrepresents- the nabobbad lefta will, butsomedifficultywa3 
tion, to avoid acting without due deliberation raised in the way of producing it. The Bri- 
and a full consideration of consequences. There tish deputies, .however, insisting on its being 
were also motives connected with a pending brought forward, it was at length exhibited, 
negotiation with the nizam for some delay. On being read, it appeared that Omdut-ul- 
At length, on the 28th May, 1801, the Mar- Omrah had appointed a reputed son,knownas 
quis Wellesley addressed to the governor of Ah Hussein, to succeed him in the possession 
Fort St. George, Lord Clive, a despatch, com- of all his rights, possessions, and property, in- 
municating his determination as to the final eluding the government of the Carnatic. The 
adjustment of the afiairs of the Carnatic. It British deputies then requested a private cox- 
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previous interview. The heir then entered, 
in conformity with the arrangement made on 
liis behalf, and, in reply to a question from 
the deputies, declared that he considered the 
khans to have been appointed by his father 
for the purpose of assisting him, and that the 
object of his own councils was not separated 
from theirs. The deputies thereupon made a 
communication, which they had been in- 
structed to deliver, of the intention of Lord 
Clive to hold a personal conference with Ali 
Hussein previously to carrying into effect the 
measures in contemplation. This took the 
khans by surprise, and appeared greatly to 
alarm them. Various modes of evading the 
proposed conference were resorted to j but 
the deputies insisting that the governor’s 
orders admitted no excuse or delay, the khans 
retired to make preparations, and Ali Hussein 
took advantage of their absence to declare, in 
a low tone of voice, that he had been deceived 
by them. On their return, the whole party 
assembled proceeded to the tent of the officer 
commanding the Company’s troops at the 
palace, where they were met by Lord Clive. 
The ceremonies of introduction being over, 
the attendants of Ali Hussein were required 
to withdraw,' and the conference was conducted 
by him and the British governor. Before the 
latter had fully explained his views, he was 
inteiTupted by Ali Hussein, who, after ex- 
pressing his sense of the governor’s considera- 
tion, voluntarily proceeded to state that the 
conferences had been conducted by the khans 
without his participation, and that he dis- 
approved of the result which had followed. 
In consequence of this avowal, the entire 
substance of the conferences was recapitulated 
to Ali Hussein, the proofs of the violation of 
the engagements of the late nabob with the 
British Government were distinctly enume- 
rated, and the extent of the security required 
by the latter concisely explained. Ali Hussein 
then declared himself willing to agree to the 
terms proposed: and after some conversation 
on matters of secondary importance, he sug- 
gested that a treaty should be prepared, 
vesting the entire civil and military authority 
in the Company, which he observed he would 
be ready to execute, with or without the 
consent of the khans, at another separate 
conference which was appointed to be held on 
the following day within the British lines. 
On that day the deputies proceeded to the 
palace, to conduct the heir of Omdut-ul-Omrah 
to the place of meeting ; but a change had 
passed over his mind, and he announced, that 
as the two khans had been appointed by his 
father’s will to assist his councils, he could not 
adopt a line of conduct inconsistent with their 
advice, and that consequently no further inter- 
view with the governor was necessary. He 
was urged, notwithstanding his new determi- 
nation, to keep the appointment which had 
been made, and he consented. The conference 
with Lord Clive, like the former, took place 
without the presence of the khans ; but Ali 
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Hussein maintained the same tone which had 
marked his previous communication to the 
deputies. Being requested to give some 
explanation, he said that he was aware that 
the sentiments which he now expressed dif- 
fered entirely from those which he had avowed 
on the preceding day, but that the change was 
the result of reflection : that the whole family 
had been assembled to deliberate on his affairs 
— that he had, in consequence, given the 
subject better consideration, and that he now 
considered it to be totally incompatible with 
his interest and his honour to accede to the 
proposal to which he had previously given his 
consent. He was reminded of his admission 
that the khans had practised deception on him 
— the consequences of persisting in his new 
course were pointed out, and assurances were 
given of protection from any insult .or danger 
that he might apprehend from an adherence 
to his former decision ; but all these topics 
were urged in vain. A suspicion was then 
intimated to Ali Hussein that he had been 
encouraged by interested persons to adopt the 
fatal course on which he had entered — that 
their representations had induced him to dis- 
believe the existence of orders from the go- 
vernor-general warranting the proposal which' 
had been made to him, and the terms on 
which its acceptance had been urged. He 
admitted that he had been spoken to on the 
subject, bnt denied that he was influenced by 
any distrust of the nature of the governor- 
general’s orders. 

AgainBt the mischievous deceptions believed 
to be employed to mislead him, Ali Hussein 
was warned repeatedly though unavailingly. 
He was apprized that, if he entertained any 
hope that what might be done by the govern- 
ment of Fort St. George would be undone by 
a superior authority, he deceived himself. He 
was assured, not only that the orders of the 
governor-general were peremptory to cany into 
effect the plan which had been submitted for 
his concurrence, but that the same views were 
entertained by the government at home, and 
that consequently, all expectation of revision 
in that quarter must be vain. The conference 
concluded on the part of Lord Clive by repre- 
senting to Ali Hussein that no pains had been 
spared to guard him against the consequences 
which he was about to incur ; that the duties 
of humanity towards him, and of attention to 
the honour of the British name, had been 
satisfied ; that his position in society had been 
determined by himself, and that his future 
situation would be that of a private person, 
regarded as hostile to the British interests, 
and dependent for support on the voluntary 
bounty of the Company. Ali Hussein listened 
to the governor’s parting address with com- 
posure, and retired from the place of audience 
without offering any observation on it. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah appears to have left no 
legitimate offspring ; and it had been deter- 
mined, should his testamentary heir reject the 
throne on the modified terms on which it was 
s 2 
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in futuro to bo hold, to tender it to tho 
nccoptanco of Azim-ul-Dowlnli, Thin prince 
wns llio only legitimate non of Amcer-ul- 
Omrnh, the second son of Mnliomot Ali. TIio 
ordinnvy principles of succession would thus 
Lo little violated ; and cxcopl with reference 
to the testamentary disposition of tho throne 
by Omdut-ul-Omran, they would not ho vio- 
lated at nil. It was, however, in this case far 
moro easy to dotormino than to carry tho 
determination into effect. Azirn-ul-I)owlnh 
was in tho power of tlioso who supported tho 
pretensions of his cousin. Opportunity wns 
sought for ranking n private communication to 
him ; hut so strictly wns ho watched, that it 
was found impracticable. A negotiation might 
have boon commenced oponly ; hut this, there 
wns reason to npprehond, might involve tho 
princo in tho fata which in tho East so often 
overtakes thoso who onjoy tho dangerous 
distinction of royal birth without tho means 
of Belf-dofcncc. Before tho question of how 
to communicato with Aziin wns solved, it 
wns ascertained that tho rival parly were 
displaying much activity, and no inconsider- 
able slinro of audacity. Tho khans had pri- 
vately, but formally, placed Ali Hussein on 
tho rausnud of Arcot, and a public ceremony 
of tho liko naluro wns to tnko plnco without 
delay. As such an investiture would bo the 
signal for civil war, Lord Clivo folt it neces- 
sary to resort to vigorous measures to prevent 
it. Tho officer commanding tho British de- 
tnclimont in clinrgo of tlio pnlnco gateway was 
ordered to tnko possession of tho entire build- 
ing, and to remove tho gunrds of tho lata 
nabob, who had hitherto boon suffered to 
continue at their posts. This bring effected, 
tho . difficulty of communicating with Azim- 
ul-Dowlali was removed; n party of tho 
Company’s troops being substituted at tho 
plnco which ho inhabited for tho guards of 
the lata nabob who wore previously stationed 
’ «. . The princo wns surprised by tho 

and his surpriso appears to have boon 
jt unmixed with alarm. It was explained 
to him that tho movement wns intended for 
his more offectunl protection, and ho wns 
satisfied. Although lio could not bo aware of 
the preciso views of tho British government, 
he could at least plnco confidence in its honour, 
and must have felt certain that no clinngo of 
guard could involve him in greater danger 
than that which previously surrounded him. 

■ On the morning after the chango tho princo 
was visited by Colonel MnoNeil, the officor in 
command, who intimated that,- if he folt any 
desire of representing the state of his affairs 
to the British government, tho means of doing 
bo were now open to him without danger. 
The offer was embraced, and Azim was soon 
admitted to an interview with Lord Clive. 
He appeared to entertain no ambitions de- 
signs, and he probably did not anticipate the 
possibility of hiB elevation to the dignity which 
All Hussein had renounced. He complained 
of injuries and hardships, of poverty and its 
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inconveniences, and requested with great ear- 
nestness that, in any settlement that might ho 
made of tho nffairs of the Carnatic, hit claims 
might ho considered ; hut ho appeared to limit 
his expectation to tho provision of moro suit- 
able accommodation for his family. IIo wns 
assured that his wishes would he regarded, 
and tho conference dosed without any- intima- 
tion that his expectations were likely to he 
exceeded. Another interview took place on 
llio following day, whon tho views of the 
British government wore gradually unfolded. 
Tlmse being understand, there remained little 
to impede the progress of negotiation. Azim 
acknowledged tho right acquired by the Com- 
pany by the perfidy of Mahomet Ali and 
Omdut-nhOmmh, and expressed himself will- 
ing to accept tho offico tendered him, with all 
tho conditions attached to it by the British 
government. Within a few dnys a treaty was 
drawn up and signed, by which tho respective 
rights of Azim and tho Company were defined 
and settled on tho basis previously determined 
on ; a proclamation was issued l>y tho governor 
of Fort St. George, setting forth tho grounds 
upon which tho British government had acted, 
and thus tiio long-vexed territories of Arcot 
passed easily and tranquilly into tho posses- 
sion of the East-India Company. The states- 
man under whoso auspices this great and 
happy chango was effected was amply justified 
in declaring tho settlement of the Carnntie to 
bo "perhaps tho most salutary and uscfnl 
measure which lias been ndopted sinco tho 
acquisition of tho dowanny of Bengal.” 

it has bcon mentioned thnt tho necessary 
measures for tho settlement of tho Carnatic 
were deferred partly with a view to tho pre- 
vious completion of somo negotiations pending 
with tho nizam. These ended in tho conclu- 
sion of » now treaty with that prince, under 
which provision was mado for an iucroaso of 
tho subsidiary forco maintained by the Com- 
pany for tho dofcnco of his dominions, - and 
tiio payments accruing on nccount of tho wholo 
wero commuted for assignments of territory. 
For this purposo tho whole of the territory 
acquired by tiro nizam under tho treaties of 
Soringnpatam and Mysore waH, by an nrtido 
of tho now treaty, transferred in perpetuity 
to tho English ; but ns somo of tho districts 
lay inconveniently for their occupation, ar- 
rangements wero mado by a subsequent article 
for tho cxchango of those districts for others, 
which, though of somewhat less valuo, were 
moro favourably situated with regard to British 
possession. 

Tho Marquis Wellesley thus secured for his 
country tho full benefit of the conquest of 
Mysore, and this without invading the just 
rights of the only ally who had taken part in 
tho conquest. A portion of tho acquisitions 
of that ally wns, it is true, now surrendered 
to the English, nnd a further cession of. terri- 
tory was made in exchange for tho remainder ; 
but for these advantages nn ample equivalent 
was offered, in' relieving tho nizam from tho 
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subsidiary payments to which he must other- 
wise have been liable. The nizam was thus 
exempted not merely from tho necessity -of 
payment, but from the harassing vexations 
which Eastern princes never fail to experience 
when money is to be disbursed. His people 
had reason to rejoice that one excuse for ex- 
tortion was removed, while the inhabitants Of 
the ceded territory had still greater cause for 
congratulation in tho change of rulers. To 
the British government the new treaty gave 


security for the expense incurred on account 
of the nizam, an improved frontier, and all 
the power and respect resulting from a consi- 
derable extension of territory. All parties 
were thus benefited, and the governor-general 
had the satisfaction of feeling that, while he 
was raising the position of his own govern- 
ment among the states of India, he was indi- 
rectly contributing to the peace and happiness 
of others. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

AFFAIRS OF OtJDE — MURDER OF MR. CHERRY — COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN THE GOVEHNOR- 
GENERAti AND THE NABOB VIZIER — THE VIZIER’S CONTEMPLATED RESIGNATION — MALAD- 
MINISTRATION OF OUDE— MR. HENRY WELLESLEY NEGOTIATES THE CESSION OF TERRITORY 
IN DISCHARGE OF BRITISH CLAIMS — GOVERNOR-GENERAL VISITS THE NORTHERN PROVINCES 
— INTERVIEW WITH THE VIZIER — ARRANGEMENT WITH THE NABOB OF FURRUCKABAD. 


Attention must now be carried back to the 
commencement of the Mnrquis Wellesley's 
administration, and diverted from the southern 
to the northern parts of India. In Oude the 
rightful sovereign had been placed on the 
musnud ; but in other respects, all was em- 
barrassment and disorder. The British subsidy 
was always in arrear, while tho most frightful 
extortion was practised in the realization of 
the revenue. Justice was unknown ; the army 
was a disorderly mass, formidable only to the 
power whom it professed to serve. These 
evils of native growth were aggravated by the 
presence of an extraordinary number of Euro- 
pean adventurers, most of whom wore ns 
destitute of character and principle as they 
were of property. It is worthy of remark, 
that an ill-governed Indian state is precisely 
the place which a disreputable class of Euro- 
peans find the most suitable to the exercise of 
their talents. To all these points, as well ns 
to the extraordinary degree of power, far too 
great for a subject, possessed by Almas, the 
attention of the governor-general was turned 
Boon after his arrival, and his views were thus 
explained in a letter dated a few months after 
that event, and addressed to the resident at 
Lucknow. " The necessity of providing for 
the defence of the Carnatic, and for the early 
revival of our alliances in the peninsula, as 
well as for the seasonable reduction of the 
growing influence of France in India, has not 
admitted either of my visiting Oude, or of my 
turning my undivided attention to the reform 
of the vizier's affiurs. There are, however, 
two or three leading considerations in the state 
of Oude to which I wish to direct your par- 
ticular notice, intending at an early period to 
enter fully into the arrangements in which 
they must terminate. Whenever the death of 
Almns shall happen, an opportunity will offer 
of securing the benefits of Lord Teignmouth’s 
treaty, by provisions which seem necessary for 


the purpose of realizing the subsidy under all 
contingencies. The Company ought to suc- 
ceed to the power of Almas, and the manage- 
ment, if not the sovereignty, of that part of 
the Doab which he now rents, ought to be 
placed in our hands, a proportionate reduction 
being made from the subsidy. The effect of 
such an arrangement would not be confined 
to the improvement of our security for the 
subsidy; the strength of our north-western 
frontier wonld also be greatly increased. On 
the other hand, in the event of Almas’s death, 
we shall have to apprehend either the danger- 
ous power of a successor equal to him in 
talents and activity, or the weakness of one 
inferior in both, or the division of the conntry 
among a variety of renters. In the first case 
we should risk internal commotion; fn the 
two latter, the frontier of Oude wonld be con- 
siderably weakened against the attacks either 
of the Abdnlli or any other invader. The only- 
remedy for these evils will be the possession 
of the Doab, fixed in the hands of our govern- 
ment. The state of the vizier’s own troops is 
another most pressing evil. To yon I need 
not enlarge on their inefficiency and insub- 
ordination. My intention is to persuade his 
excellency at a proper season to disband the 
whole of his army, with the exception of such 
part of it as may be necessary for the purposes 
of state, or of the collection of the revenue. 
Some expedient must be devised for providing 
a maintenance for snch leaders and officers as 
from their birth or habits cannot easily be 
divested of their military pretensions (I do not 
say military character, for I do not believe 
that any such description of men exist at 
Lucknow), v-tfn the place of the armed rabble 
which now alarms the vizier and invites his 
enemies, I propose to substitute an increased 
number of the Company’s regiments of infantry 
and cavalry, to be relieved from time to time, 
and to be paid by his excellency.” In addition 
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to the measures noticed in the above extract, 
the governor-general meditated the relief of 
tlie country from the host of Europeans who 
had fixed upon it as their prey. These he 
proposed to disperse by as summary a process 
of ejection as should be consistent with 
humanity. 

Before these designs could bo put in course 
of execution, a tragical occurrence, arising out 
of the disputed claim to the musnud of Oude, 
displayed without disguise the character of the 
pretender, who had been dispossessed by Lord 
Teignmouth. Vizier Ali had been allowed to 
reside at Benares, a place singularly ill-chosen 
with reference to his pretensions and character, 
and from which the new governor-general, 
with sufficient reason, determined to remove 
him. His numerous retinue had more thnn 
once disturbed the peace of the city ; and the 
ordinary military force stationed there was 
not deemed sufficient to guard against the 
danger either of commotion or escape. It was 
also understood that Vizier Ali had despatched 
a vnlceel with presents to the Affghan prince, 
Zemaun Shah ; and it was justly inferred that 
ho would not fail to turn to his advantage any 
opportunity that might be afforded by the 
approach of the shah, and the consequent 
employment of the British troops at a distance. 
'Saadut Ali had applied for his removal; and, 
independently of this, such a step was ob- 
viously called for by sound policy. Mr. Cher ry, 
■the British agent, was accordinglpTSstructed 
to signify to Vizier Ali the governor-general’s 
intention that he should transfer his residence 
to the vicinity of Calcutta ; at the same timo 
assuring him that no diminution of his allow- 
ances or appointments would be attempted, 
and that at his new abode he would neither 
be subjected to any additional restraint, nor 
. denied any indulgence which he had been 
-lomed to enjoy at Benares. When this 
' mmunication was made. Vizier Ali expressed 

<.-t reluctance to the required change. This 
■ 1 been expected ; but in a short time his 
feelings appeared to have undergone great 
alteration. He ceased to manifest any dislike 
to removal, and seemed perfectly satisfied with 
the assurances which he had received of con- 
tinued attention and indulgence. The conduct 
of Mr. Cherry towards Vizier Ali is represented 
to have heen kind, delicate, and conciliatory ; 
and the latter, so far from affording any ground 
for suspicion, had uniformly professed to enter- 
tain towards the British agent feelingB of 
affectionate gratitude. , But the part which 
Mr. Cherry’s official duty had imposed on him, 
in relation to the deposition of Vizier Ali, had 
fixed in the mind of that person the deepest 
hatred. _ Mr. Cherry wns warned of this, but 
unhappily the warning was disregarded. Pru ; 
dence and the orders of government alike 
counselled precaution, but none wns taken. 
A visit which Vizier Ali made, accompanied 
by his suite, to tho British agont, afforded the 
means of accomplishing tho meditated revenge. 
He had engaged himself to breakfast with 


Mr. Cherry, and tho parties met in apparent 
amity. The usual compliments were ex- 
changed. Vizier Ali then began to expatiato 
on his wrongs ; and having pursued -this sub- 
ject for some time, ho suddenly roso with his 
attendants, and put to death Mr. Cherry and 
Captain Conway, an English olHcerwho hap- 
poTTCtt to bo present. The nssassins then rushed 
out, and meeting another Englishman named 
Graham, they added him to the list of their 
victims. They thence proceeded to the house 
of Mr. Davis, judge and magistrate, who had just 
timo to remove his family to an upper torroce, 
which could only be reached by a very narrow 
staircase. At the top of this Btaircnse Mr. 
Davis, armed with a spear, took his post, and 
so successfully did ho defend it, thnt the 
assailants, after several attempts to dislodge 
bim, were compelled to retire without effecting 
their object. The benefit derived from the 
resistance of this intrepid man extended be- 
yond his own family : the delay thereby occa- 
sioned afforded to the rest of the English in- 
habitants opportunity of escaping to the place 
where the troops stationed for the protection 
of the city were encamped. ( General Erskine, 
on learning what had occurred, despatched a 
party to the relief of Mr. Davis, and Vizier 
Ali thereupon retired to his own residence. 
This, after some resistance, was forced, but 
not until its master had made his escape, with 
most of hiB principal adherents. No further 
measures seem to have been taken till the 
following morning, when a party of cavalry 
was despatched after him ; but the rapidity of 
his movements, and the advantage which he 
had gained by the delay of pursuit, rendered 
the attempt to overtake him ineffectual. 

The miscreant found refuge in the terri- 
tories of the rajah of Bliotwul, a oliief tributary 
both to the vizier and the rajah of Nepaul, 
at which latter place the rajah of Bhotwul 
was at the time in durance. By his repre- 
sentatives, however, Vizier Ali was hospitably 
received, and allowed to take means for con- 
siderably increasing tho number of his fol- 
lowers. The British government remonstrated 
with the rajah of Nepaul against this conduct 
of the' rajah of Bhotwul’s dependents, and- the 
remonstrance produced Buch demonstrations 
on the part of tho person to whom it was 
addressed, ns led Vizier Ali to conclude that 
Bhotwul was no longer an eligible place of 
residence. The strength which he had ac- 
quired enabled him to display a bold front, 
and he advanced into Goruckporo, whither n 
detachment of tho Company’s troops had 
marched. With these a skirmish took place, 
to the disadvantage of Vizier Ali. His fol- 
lowers then began to drop' off, and he would 
probably have been taken, but for the treachery 
of a body of the vizier’s troops who had been 
stationed to intercept him . Passing along tho 
foot of the northern hills, he succeeded .in 
reaching Jyneghur, whore he was received, 
but placed under restraint. It being suggested 
by Captain Collins, the British resident with 
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Scimlin, tlmt the rajah of Jyncghnr might bo 
induced, by. the offer of a considerable reward, 
to surrender his visitor, that officer was in- 
structed to open a negotiation for the purpose. 
The task was not unattended with difficulty. 
The law of honour, ns understood nt Jync- 
gliur, stood in the way of giving up to his 
pursuers oven a murderer. On tho other 
liand, the rajah's appetite for wealth was 
violently stimulated by tho largo sum offered 
by Colonel Collins ns the prico of tho transfer 
of the person of Viricr Ali into his keeping. 
A compromise was nt length effected. Vizier 
Ali was givon up, on condition that his life 
should be spared, and that his limbs should 
not bo disgraced by chains. Some of his 
necompliccsliad previously suffered the punish- 
ment due to tlioir crimes. The great criminal 
escaped through the scruples of tho rajah of 
Jynegliur. Those scruples, however, did not 
prevent his relieving his guest of tho charge 
of a quantity of jewels. This acquisition, with 
the sum obtained from the English, probably 
consoled the rajah for tho slight taint which 
his honour had incurred. 

Hie views which tho governor-general had 
previously propounded to the resident nt 
Lucknow were subsequently directed to bo 
pressed upon the attention of the vizier. It 
was justly urged that tho alarm created by the 
recent approach of Zemaun Shah ought to, 
operate as an inducement to employ the season 
of repose afforded by his retirement in provid- 
ing such effectual means of resistance ns might 
bo suQicicnt to avert the apprehension of future 
danger. The military’ establishment of tho 
vizier was admitted, by himself, to bo useless 
for the pujKisc of defence. It was worse than 
useless ; for at the moment when the presence 
of the British force had been required to ruako 
a formidable demonstration on the frontier, it 
had been found necessary to retain n part of it 
in the capital to protect the person and autho- 
rity’ of tho prince from tho excesses of his own 
disaffected and disorderly troopB. Tho con- 
clusion which this state of things suggested to 
the governor-general was unanswerable. "The 
inference to be drawn from these events,” said 
he, “ is obviously that tho defence of his ex- 
cellency's dominions against foreign attack, as 
■well as their internal tranquillity, can only be 
secured by a reduction of his own useless, if 
not dangerous, troops, and by a proportionate 
augmentation of tho British force in his pay. ” 

A chango which not long afterwards took 
place in the offico of resident at Lucknow 
caused some delay in the communication of tho 
governor-general's views to tho vizier. 
Lumsdon was succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott) who boro a letter from Sir Alured Clarke, 
then holding the office of vico-presidont in Ben- 
gal, calling attention to the necessity of mili- 
tary reform. A favourable opportunity for 
presenting the letter was offered by the vizier's 
complaints of tho turbulent and disorderly 
state of some of Ills battalions. Of this Colonel 
Scott took advantage ; and tho prince, on read- 


ing tho lottor, declared his thorough concur- 
rence in the sentiments which it contained. 
Tho resident thereupon pressed an early con- 
sideration of tho subject, and requested that 
tho result might be communicated to him as 
soon as possiblo. Ho, at tho same time, sug- 
gested the propriety of preparing certain state- 
ments of the number and expense of tho troops 
of every description employed by tho vizier. 

More than twenty days passed without any 
satisfactory notico of this communication. 
Tho resident then pressed for the appointment 
of a day for tho discussion of the subject, and 
a day was fixed. On its arrival, however, 
nothing could bo drawu from tho vizier but 
tho moRt vague and dark intimations of his 
views and feelings. He observed, that the 
mcasuro proposed was not impracticable, but 
such ns he hoped might bo accomplished ; but 
ho added, thnt he had a proposal to make, con- 
nected with his own ease, the prosperity of his 
government, nnd tho happiness of his subjects, 
and wlucli, in its operation, could bo prejudi- 
cial to no one ; but all intimation of its naturo 
or character ho deferred till an expected visit 
of tho govornor-genoral to Lucknow, or till tho 
execution of tho projected measure was com- 
mitted to the resident. No representations 
could induco him to explain ; but ho promised 
to visit tho resident on a future day, and dic- 
tate n memorandum. Ho came, but tho mat- 
ter dictated for report to tho governor-general 
proved to be nothing moro than a repetition 
of what lie had stated on the former day. Tho 
resident entered into arguments to show tho 
propriety of separating the two projects, ns tho 
reform of tho military department must bo 
greatly protracted if it wero made dependent 
on tho acceptance of the vizier's unexplained 
proposal. On that proposal it was urged no 
determination could bo formed for a consider- 
able time, inasmuch ns the governor-general’s 
prcscnco at Lucknow could not bo immediate, 
nnd it was not to bo expected that ho would 
delegate powers for the conclusion of an ar- 
rangement with the natnro and object of which 
bo was totally unacquainted. But tho vizier 
was unmoved, nnd the conforenco terminated 
without any progress having been made in the 
negotiation. 

From tho mystorious deportment of tho 
vizier notiiing could bo distinctly known of bis 
wishes or intontions. All was left to conjec- 
ture. The resident believed that ho was 
anxious to annihilate the functions of the 
ministers, who were tho ordinary organs of 
communication with the resident, and to be- 
come tho sole executor of his own purposes. 
What those purposes were, and in what man- 
ner they were carried on, was manifest from 
tho whole course of tie government finer is 
assumption by Sanaa*. Ali. The appreorisrioE 
of the profits cf oppression bad beenira;” 153 
degree changed, hut no change bad trim pies' 
for the benefit o: tie people. The irrry 
and mismanagement, the same trig':-'; 1 
tiocs wLiab disgraced the n-rasur .-■-•‘r-’-aans 
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under tlio former government, continued to 
proved undiminifriied in extent or Atrocity, 
under that of Saadut Ali. The only difference 
wns, that the entire fruits went into the private 
trcasuiy of the sovereign, nnd, m parsimony 
avns a striking feature in IiIh character, were 
carefully hoarded by him. Formerly, n large 
lortion was appropriated by tlioso who stood 
ictwccn the prince and the people, and tho 
part which reached the royal cotfeni was quickly 
dissipated in wild and thoughtless profusion. 
" I cannot but feel,” said Colonel Scott, “ that 
tho ruin of tho country, commenced in a reign 
of profusion and indolence, will progressively 
proceed in a reign of parsimony mid diligence.” 

The governor-general's answer to the repre- 
sentations of tho resident was to the effect, 
that the present condition of the government 
appeared to preclude the acquisition of the 
information necessary to tho first step in tho 
proposed reforms ; that it was to lie hoped an 
application addressed to tho vizier by the go- 
vernor-general, simultaneously with bis com- 
munication to Colonel Scott, would remove all 
difficulty, and establish tho resident in tho 
degree of influence and consideration which it 
was ncccssaiy he should enjoy ; but if this ex- 
pectation should lie disappointed, the resident 
was to insist, in the naino of bis superior, on 
the vizier placing bis government in sucli a 
state as should afford the requisite means of 
information, ns well as of carrying tho neces- 
sary military reforms completely nnd speedily 
into effect. The nominal minister, Hussein 
JlezaKhnn, was supposed to offer a~ bar to 
these results. His master withheld from him 
confidence, consideration, nnd power. His 
talents were not such ns to mako it desirable 
to retain him in opposition to tho wishes of tho 
..vizier, and the governor-goncral was ready to 
assent to his removal, due provision being made 
for. his support nnd safety, provided that his 
successor should bo a person unequivocally 
well disposed to cultivate and improve tho 
existing connection between tho state of Oudo 
>d tho Company. Tho proposed military 
• ui, however, was declared to bo tho great 
<d immediate object of tho governor-general’s 
jficitudc. This point was to bo pressed with 
unremitted earnestness, nnd tlio vizier's ac- 
quiescence in the necessary measures was 
expected to be totally unqualified by any con- 
ditions not necessarily connected with it. 

In answer to this letter from tho governor- 
general tho vizier declared that tho advantages, 
both immediate and future, of a reform in his 
military establishment 'wero more strongly im- 
pressed on his own mind than on that of his 
illustrious correspondent, nnd that he would, 
without a moment’s delay, consult with Colonel 
Scott upon what was practicable, and com- 
municate the result of their joint deliberations. 
This promise was fulfilled in the manner usual 
with the vizier — it is unnecessary to explain 
that, in point of fact, it was not fulfilled at all. 
The promised communication of tho vizier’s 
sentiments not arriving, the governor-general 


again addressed a letter to liirn, representing 
tho obligation of tbe Company to defend tho 
prince’s dominions ; tho insufficiency for tho 
purpose of tho number of liritish troops or- 
dinarily stationed within them ; the danger 
impending from tho intentions of Ecrnnun 
Shah, ami possibly from oilier sources ; the 
necessity of an augmentation of the J’ritlidi 
force, and the ready means of providing for 
the cost by disbanding tho disorderly Inl- 
talions, which were a rourco not of strength 
hut of weakncu. The letter concluded by in- 
timating tlmt tho I’rilish troops in Oudc would 
he immediately reinforced by a portion of the 
proposed augmentation ; tbe remainder wero 
to follow nt a future period. 

Tim justice of tins measure must lie deter- 
mined by the conditions of the treaty under 
which tlm relative claims of the vizier nnd tho 
llriiish government arose — its expediency, by 
tlm circumstances under which it was resorted 
to. 

Tho treaty was that concluded by Lord 
Teignmnuth nnd Saadut Ali on placing that 
prince upon the throne. This instrument for- 
mally recognized the obligation incurred by 
the East-India Company under former treaties, 
of defending the dominions of the vizier against 
all enemies ; it bound the vizier to pay a spe- 
cified amount of subsidy for an English force 
to be continually stationed iu bin territories, 
which force was never to be less than ten 
thousand strong ; “,nnd if at any time it should 
become necessary to nugment tbe troops of 
tho Company in Oudo beyond the number of 
thirteen thousand men, including Europeans, 
and natives, infantry, cavnlry, nnd artillery, 
tho Nnwaub Saadut Ali Khan,” ngreed " to 
pay tho actual difference occasioned by the 
excess nbovo that number.” Tho possible 
augmentation of the forco beyond thirteen 
thousand is hero clearly contemplated nnd 
provided for. A question arises, who was to 
judge of tho necessity 1 and to this the treaty 
gives no answer. If tho vizier, it might 
happen that a princo who, like Saadut Ali, 
was at once under tbe influence of an extreme 
lovo of money, nnd a headstrong will, might, 
with a view to tho gratification of his passions, 
deny the necessity, when its existence was 
clear to overy ono else ; and if his denial wero 
to determine the question, tho country might 
be overrun by enemies, whose subsequent ex- 
pulsion might occasion to tlio Company an 
amount of trouble and of loss which better 
provision wonld have averted. The Company, 
it is to bo remembered, were bound not merely 
to assist tbe vizier with a specified amount of 
force for tho defence of his dominions — they 
were bound efficiently to defend them; and 
to require them to do this with a force inade- 
quate to the exigencies <of the case, would bo 
altogether unreasonable and absurd. Tho 
obligation to defend the territory of Oudo 
involvedthe obligation of allotting a sufficient 
forco for the duty; if thirteen thousand men 
were insufficient, they wero bound to employ 
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more, for the country was to be defended his design into effect. True it was, that, 
absolutely and unreservedly. The obligation alarmed for the safety of his power at home, 
which the Company had undertaken was he had suddenly retreated ; but his return at 
therefore accompanied by the right of deter- a convenient season was fairly to be expected, 
mining upon the necessity for an increase of Scindia, too, was believed to cherish designs 
force. If the right rested with any other unfavourable to the peace of Oude.. The 
party, the result would be, that the Com- Rohillas, always turbulent and discontented, 
pany might be lawfully called upon- to perform were ready to embark in the occupation they 
an impossibility. loved, ana every part of the vizier’s dominions 

Some misapprehension may have arisen from was overrun with disorder, crime, misery, and 
the manner in which the operation of the disaffection. 

seventh article of Lord Teignmouth’s treaty is A new scene was now about to open at 
adverted to in the letter to the vizier. It is Lucknow. The vizier had for some time 
said : "The seventh article of the treaty been in the habit of dwelling, in his con- 
concluded with your excellency by Sir John versations with the British resident, on the 
Shore, provides for the occasional augments- impossibility of bis conducting the affairs of 
tion of the Company’s troops in your excel- the country. So frequently had this occurred, 
lency’s dominions.” This is not strictly accu- that the resident stated he had been led to 
rate ; the words of the treaty are, "if at any conjecture that the prince had it in contem- 
time it should become necessary to augment plation to retire from the cares and fatigues 
the troops of the Company in Oude ; ” the pro- of government. This surmise he had never 
vision is general — it refers not to the augmen- communicated to the governor-general, and 
tation being either occasional or permanent, he imputes hiB silence to various causes — the 
Indeed, the paragraph of the letter preceding apparent absurdity of the expectation, and 
that in which occurs the reference to the the countenance afforded to a contrary belief 
power of augmentation as only occasional must by the conduct of the vizier, in meditating 
have satisfied the vizier that that which was state regulations, projecting buildings, and 
proposed was designed to be permanent. " It making household arrangements, implying the 
mightnotbein the power of the British govern- intention permanently of residing at Lucknow, 
ment,” it is said, "on a sudden emergency to The time, however, arrived when Colonel 
reinforce the troops in your excellency’s coun- Scott had something more than his own con- 
try with sufficient expedition ; my firm opinion jectures to communicate. The vizier made a 
therefore is, that the Company can in no other formalavowal of his desire and resolution to re- 
manner fulfil effectually their engagement to linquish a government which he deolared him- 
' defend the dominions of your excellency self unable to manage either with satisfaction 
against all enemies,’ than by maintaining con- to himself or — and in this respect the admission 
stantly in those dominions such a force as shall was certainly as literally true as it was appa- 
at all times be adequate to your effectual pro- rently candid — with advantage to his subjects, 
tection, independently of any reinforcement Colonel Scott made some remarks tending to 
which the exigency might otherwise require, show that, by following his advice, the affairs 
but which might not be disposable in proper of the country might- be administered for the 
season.” The views of the governor-general benefit of the people, and at the same time with 
were thus most clearly and distinctly explained, ease and reputation to the prince. The vizier 
Should it be said, that if the above con- replied that this might be so, but it was im- 
struction of the treaty be correct, the vizier, possible for one person to judge of the feelings 
as to the expense of -supporting the British of another; that his mind was not disposed 
force was altogether at the mercy of the to the cares and fatigues of government ; that 
British government — this is quite true. He he was firmly disposed to -retire from them; 
placed himself at their mercy by delegating and that, as one of his sons would be raised 
to them the defence of bis dominions. His to the musnud, his name would remain. Ata 
weakness required support — he consented to subsequent period of the conference, he added, 
receive it from a powerful neighbour. He had that in relinquishing the government he re- 
placed himself in a condition of dependence, nounced every thought of interfering in its 
and having agreed to purchase certain advan- concerns, or of residing within its limits ; that 
tages upon certain terms, he had no right to the money he possessed was sufficient for his 
object to those terms being enforced. The own support, and for the attainment of everr 
' ' right of the English government was not in- gratification in a private station — which 
deed to be pressed toils full extent without certainly the feet ; but he desired to s&uista 
reason '; but if reason existed, he could not for a due provision being made for sps, 
justly question its exercise. _ and for the other branches of his funTy, 

This leads to the Becond point of inquiry — he meant to leave at Lucknow, 
whether at the time it was expedient to, call In reporting to the governorg-p^ 3 - -J 5 
upon the vizier to entertain an increased num- intention of the vizier, together vjp tx 
ber of British troops ? and this admits of a stance of several conversations h^-'- 
very ready answer. Oude was menaced by on the subject. Colonel Scoris^ST 5 ?^ — 
Zemaun Shah, who had not only threatened points for consideration. 
invasion, but advanced to Lahore to cany whether it would not becr"® i ’ sa? ‘ t- -**~*- :£ 
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viper's consent could lio obtained, that tlio 
abdication, instead of being confined to lib 
own person, nbould also extend to bin posterity. 
In connection with this uuggciition, it is right 
to slate, that though tho vizior had sons, none 
of them were legitimate. Another question 
raised by tho resident related to tho disposal 
of tho treasure loft by tho former vizier. This 
bad been removed by Sandal AH from the 
public treasury to tho fumnla apartments of 
ins palaco, and it was conjectured that this 
ntop might havo been tnhen in contemplation 
of tho design of relinquishing tho government. 
Tho dobts of tho vizicr’n brother, to whose 
plnco and treasure Snadut Ali had succeeded, 
wore considerable,- and no part of them had 
been paid. Salaries were duo to public ser- 
vants, and a considerable amount of Allowances 
to pensioners. All theso claims it was pro- 
bablo Snadut Ali meant to evade. Colonel 
Scott lmd recommended that tlio vizier should 
himself writo to the governor-general. This 
bo declined, on tho ground that there was no 
ono about him to whom ho could confldo so 
delicate an affair ; and lie desired the resident 
to draw up a paper in Persian, embodying the 
views of tho princo an previously explained, 
for transmission to tho governor-general, 
which was accordingly done. It is unnecessary 
to liwco minutely tho proceedings which fal- 
lowed. It will bo nnflicient to slate that, in 
reference to tlio various communications which 
lie had received, tho governor-general trans- 
mitted a series of instructions to tho resident, 
a' draft of a proposed treaty, and a paper 
explanatory of tho views of tlio British govern- 
ment, specially intended for tlio perusal of the 
vizier. Tho tendency of these documents was 
rather to discourage tlio meditated step of 
abdication than otherwise. Tlio governor- 
general saw that many advantages would 
result from it, if tho entire administration of 
tho government, civil and military, were 
transferred to tho Company ; but bo saw also 
tint the realization of thoao advantages would 
. greatly impeded if tho abdication of Snadut 
was to bo followed by tho establishment 
_ -f a successor. Tho certainty that tlio evils 
by which tho country was afflicted would bo 
continued under such an arrangement, and tlio 
possible inconveniences to Snadut Ali himself, 
were pointed out, and tlio representation was 
fatal to tho vizier’s resolution. Ho rejected 
tho condition proposed to bo attached to bis 
retirement, and declared that, ns the appoint- 
ment of a successor was objected to, lio wps 
ready to abandon his design, and retain the 
chargooftlio government. "Whetherhe had over 
entertained any sincoro intention of relinquish- 
ing it, is a question on which it is impossible 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. 

The delivery of tlio letter to tho vizier, 
announcing the march of a body of tho Com- 
pany's troops to nugmont tho British force in 
• Oudo, had been deferred ponding tho proceed- 
ings arising out of tho vizier’s professed desire 
to abdicate. When that project was aban- 


doned, tho letter wan presented. Tlio proposed 
reinforcement also marched without further 
delay, and after multiplied subterfuges and 
evasions on the part of tho vizier, tlio process 
of disbanding bln disorderly battalions com- 
menced. Tlio accomplishment of tills necessary 
measure required much cam to avertdangorons 
conrequcnccs ; but tho requisite caro was not 
wanting, and the British authorities tilting an 
interest in tlio inspection of tho accounts, and 
Uio duo discharge of arrears, tlio business pro- 
ceeded with It's difficulty than rouhl lme 
been anticijuitrd, ami without any disturbance 
of rorious character. 

While r.omo progress was thus malting in 
reforming the military affaire ofOutle, its civil 
government remained in the same wretched 
circumstances by which it bad ever been 
characterized. Tho vizier tool; advantage ol 
this to intimate the probability of an approach- 
ing failure of bis engagements with the British 
government. This step accelerated a mcasuro 
really necessary and important, but which the 
vizier was most especially anxious to postpone 
—an Snquiiy into tho cause of that j»i»ery and 
disorder which was universally spread over tho 
fertile country subject to his administration. 
Thnt cause, an pointed out by the governor- 
general, was the government. Adverting to 
tho communication from the vizier, the gover- 
nor-general, in addressing Colonel Scott, says : 
“ Hnd tho territories of Oudo been subject to 
tlio frequent or occasional devastations of an 
enemy — hnd they been visited by unfavourable 
seasons, or by other calamities which impair 
the public prosperity, tlio rapid decline of tho 
vizicr’B revenues might lio imputed to other 
causes than n defective administration. But 
no such calamitous visitations have afflicted 
the provinco of Onde, while, in consequence 
of tlio protection which it derives from tho 
prcscnco of tho British forces, it has been 
maintained, together with all tho Company’s 
possessions on this ride of India, in tho unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of peace. A defective 
administration of the government in therefore 
tho only cause which can have produced so 
marked a difference between the state of bis 
excellency’s dominions and that of the conti- 
guous territories of tho Company. Whilo the 
territories of tho Company have been advanc- 
ing progressively during the Inst ten years 
in prosperity, population, and opulence, tho 
dominions of tho vizier, though enjoying equal 
advantages of tranquillity and security, have 
rapidly and progressively declined.” A detail 
of particulars would amply bear oat tho general 
remarks above quoted. “ I havo repeatedly 
represented to your excellency,” said the 
governor-general, addressing tho vizier, “ tho 
effects of tho ruinous expedient of anticipating 
tho collections— the destructive practice of 
realizing them by force of arms — the annual 
diminution of tho jumnn of the country — tho 
precarious tenure by which tho aurnils and 
farmers hold their possessions — tho misery of 
tho lower classes of tho people, absolutely 
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excluded from the protection of Hie govern- 
ment — and the utter insecurity of life and 
property throughout the province of Oude.” 
These positions are illustrated by reference to 
facts then of recent occurrence ; and the repre- 
sentation being addressed to the vizier, the 
truth of the alleged facts would have been 
impugned had it been possible. The vizier, 
indeed, had admitted the miserable condition 
of his revenue administration ; and all autho- 
rities concur in exhibiting the state of his 
dominions as little removed from complete 
anarchy. Under these circumstances the con- 
tinued payment of the British subsidy could 
not reasonably be relied upon; and the vizier' 
himself had, by his own suggestions, lent 
encouragement to those apprehensions which, 
on other grounds, there was abundant reason 
to entertain. 

It has been seen that, at an early period of 
his administration, the Marquis Wellesley had 
been impressed with the necessity of obtaining 
territorial security for a part, at least, of the 
vizier’s pecuniary, engagements with the Bri- 
tish government. The desire of abdication, 
which at one time the vizier entertained or 
affected to entertain, suggested another mode 
of arrangement, which the governor-general 
now instructed the resident at Lucknow to 
- press upon the consideration of the prince. 
This was the entire transfer of the government 
of the country, civil as well as military, to the 
Company, under suitable provisions for the 
maintenance of the vizier and his family. 
Colonel Scott was directed to prepare the 
draft of a treaty for this purpose, on the 
model of the treaty concluded with the rajah 
of Tanjore and that proposed to the vizier at 
the period of Ms meditated abdication. In 
framing such a treaty, the resident was in- 
structed to keep in view its primary objects — 
the abolition of abuses, and the substitution 
of “a wise and benevolent plan of govern- 
ment, calculated to inspire the people with 
confidence in the security of property and of 
life ; to encourage industry ; to protect the 
fruits of honest labour, and to establish order 
and submission to the just authority of the 
state, on the solid foundations of gratitude 
for benefits received and expectation of con- 
tinued security but he was, at the same 
time, to defer to the inclinations and prejudices 
of the vizier, as far as might be compatible 
with the attainment of the main objects of the 
treaty. The draft, when prepared, was to he 
. submitted to the vizier. If on receiving it he 
might manifest any disposition to accede to 
its general principles, bnt should desire some 
particular modifications, his suggestions were 
to be reserved for the decision of the governor- 
general. But as it was obviously more probable 
that he would reject the proposal altogether, 
this result was provided for. In that case the 
resident was to fall back on the plan which 
the governor-general had entertained from the 
moment of his entering on the duties of his 
office, and 'probably from an earlier period. 
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The vizier was to be informed that the funds 
for the regular payment of the subsidy must 
be placed without delay beyond the hazard of 
failure, and for this purpose the cession of 
territory of adequate extent was to be re- 
quired. The doab, including the tribnte from 
Furruckabad, was to form part of the territory 
to be thus demanded, and RoMlcund was 
pointed out as an eligible addition. The pos- 
session of these provinces by the English would 
tend to remove the vizier from foreign con- 
nections and foreign sources' of danger; and 
it was suggested that their transfer would be 
less mortifying to him than that of any other 
portions of his dominions, inasmuch as they 
were not part of the more ancient possessions 
of his house, but had been acquired for it by 
the British arms. 

The absence of the vizier on a hunting 
excursion, and the subsequent celebration of a 
Mahometan festival, delayed for some time 
the execution of the orders of the governor- 
general. When the draft of the proposed 
treaty was at length submitted to the vizier, 
his deportment was such as afforded no clue 
to his probable derision. He received the 
draft, with a letter addressed to him by the 
governor-general, without any manifestation 
of emotion, and engaged to communicate with' 
Colonel Scott on the Bubject as soon as he 
should have fully considered it. Two days 
afterwards a second conference took place, 
when the vizier, though he did not positively 
reject the first proposal — that of the total 
relinquishment of the government of Oude to 
the Company — displayed a strong repugnance 
to it. Colonel Scott endeavoured to reconcile 
him to the arrangement by an appeal to his 
patriotic feelings, bnt the attempt was a 
failure. The resident having suggested that 
the sacrifice of feeling on the part of the 
vizier would be compensated by the satisfac- 
tion which he would derive from witness- 
ing the increasing prosperity of the country 
and the happiness of the people under the 
management of the British government, the 
prince answered with great candonr, that, 
under the circumstances in which he shonld be 
placed, the contemplation of these things 
would not afford him the smallest gratification. 
He referred to a letter of advice addressed 
to his predecessor by Lord Cornwallis, which 
though it contained strong recommendations 
for the introduction of various reforms in the 
different branches of government, left the exe- 
cution of the proposed measures to the hands of 
the vizier and his ministers. To this there was 
an obvious answer. Lord Cornwallis quitted 
India in August, 1793 : the conversation in 
wMch Ms advice was thus referred to took 
place on the 26th February, 1801. The interval 
was little less than eight years, and not one 
step had been taken, either by the reigning 
vizier or his predecessor, towards carrying 
into effect any portion of the salntaTy sug- 
gestions offered to them. This, as the resi- 
den argued, showed either that the advice 
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was disregarded, or that the power of acting 
upon it was wanting, the latter supposition 
being countenanced by the desire which the 
vizier had some time before professed to abdi- 
cate. The vizier farther represented that his 
own payments of subsidy had been punctual, 
while those of his predecessor had been irre- 
gular; and he urged that it would be time 
enough to demand security when failure ac- 
tually took place. To this it was answered, 
that if that period were waited for, it would 
then not be within the reach of human wisdom 
or power to retrieve the affairs of an exhausted 
ana depopulated country. The vizier might 
have been reminded of his own expressed 
apprehension of its approach. 

After making some remnrks on the pro- 
posed establishment of courts of justice, to 
which the prince seemed to entertain grent 
dislike, he requested to be -furnished, on a 
luture day, with some account of the second 
proposal — that which was confined to the de- 
mand of territory as a security for the claims 
of the British government, which was afforded. 
Being now in possession of the entire views of 
the governor-general, the vizier formally nnd 
distinctly rejected both branches of the alter- 
native submitted to him. He could not, he 
said, with his own hands, exclude himself from 
his patrimonial dominions, “ for,” he naively 
asked, “what advantage should I derive from 
so doing t" — nor could ho consent to any posi- 
tive territorial cession by way of security for 
the British subsidy ; and the reason assigned 
for this refusal is truly wonderful, when con- 
sidered in relation to the character nnd con- 
duct of the vizier. " I expect,” said he, “ to 
derive the most substantial profits from bring- 
ing into a flourishing condition this country, 
which has so long been in a state of waste 
nnd ruin ; by a separation of territory my 
hopes of these substantial profits would bo 
entirely cut off.” The governor-general in 
reply addressed a letter to the vizier, tender- 
ing again the two proposals for acceptance, 
,nd answering at great length the objections 
the prince, showing that there was no hope 
tho abolition of the mass of abuses by 
which tho country was overrun but in its 
transfer to tho British government ; and whe- 
ther this desirable ovent should take place or 
not, exhibiting the right of that government 
to demand adequate security that its interests 
should not bo involved in the general ruin. 
“It would be vain and fruitless," said tho 
governor-general, “to attempt this arduous 
task" — that of thorough nnd effectual reforma- 
tion — “ by partial interference, or by imperfect 
modifications of a Bystcra of which every 
principle is founded in error nnd impolicy, 
and every instrument tainted with injustico 
nnd corruption. After long and mature deli- 
beration," ho continued, “I offer to your 
excrlkncy a renewal of rny former declaration, 
that tho province of Oudc cannot otherwise 
W.i pre->:rvcd than by the gradual and regular 
oj>cration ofaryitcm of administration foundod 


on principles of substantial justice and of com- 
prehensive policy, and enforced by all tho 
power and energy of the English government." 
After illustrating some of the advantages of 
this plan, he added, “but whatever may ho 
your excellency’s sentiments with regard to, 
the first proposition, the right of the Company 
to demand a cession of territory adequate to 
the security of the funds necessary for defray- 
ing the expense of our defensive engagements 
with your excellenoyis indisputable.” That 
right was rested principally upon the notorious 
feet, that the evils and abuses of the existing 
system of administration had greatly impaired 
the resources of the state, and the well- 
grounded inference that the causes of decay 
would continue to operate with increased and 
accelerated effect, until ultimately the prince 
should become unable to fulfil Mb engagements 
with the Company. The pretended expecta- 
tions of the vizier were justly met by an 
inquiry, whether he could reasonably hope to 
induce the governor-general, by this unsup- 
ported assertion, to rest the interests of the 
Company in the province of Oude on a foun- 
dation so precarious and insecure as the expec- 
tation of an improvement obstructed by tho 
whole system of the vizier’s government, and 
by eveiy relative circnmstance in the state of 
his affairs. 

The vizior continued to withhold Ms assent 
to either proposal, and to endeavour, by a 
resort to all possible arts of evasion and delay, 
to defer tbe final settlement of the questions 
at issue between tbe British government and 
himself. At last ho determined on a list of 
conditions or stipulations, to which he desired 
the nssent of the governor-general before 
agreeing to the required cession of territory. 
They were in number eighteen, and related to 
a grent variety of subjects. The first was a 
very characteristic one. It referred to tho 
payment of the debts of Azoff-al-Dowlah, for 
which tho vizier congratulated himBelf ho was 
not accountable, and, moreover, avowed that 
ho was unable to provido ; and, referring to 
the non-responsibility of the Company, seemed 
to infer that their government would confirm 
tho oxemption which he claimed for himBelf. 
Other of the vizier’s demands pointed in tho 
same direction. Tho fourth would appear, on 
a cursory reading, to be little more than idlo 
verbingo; but it had a deep nnd important 
meaning. It ran thus: — “Whatever here- 
ditary rights of this state descended to tho Into 
Nawaub Azoff-al-Dowlah now dovolvo upon 
mo his successor ; lot mo enjoy such rights 
exclusively, and lot all tho inheritances of my 
ancestors and tho whole of tho rights attached 
to my family centre in me, and let no person 
interfere in or assume them.” Colonel Scott 
was sufficiently acquainted with nativo diplo- 
macy, and with the character of tho vizier, to 
be indneed to suspect that more was meant 
than met tbe cyo. noimngined that it might 
be intended, to recognizo the right ot the vizier 
to appropriate tho property of the Blio Begum, 
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mid, with some hesitation, this construction 
was acknowledged by a moulavy retained by 
the vizier to bo tho correct one. 

This was, therefore, an indication of n design 
on the part of the princo to resort to tho samo 
means of enriching his treasury which had 
been practised byhia predecessor under the 
patronage of Warren Hastings. It was be- 
lieved that, in nddition to tbo strong appetite 
for accumulation which the vizier manifested 
at all times and under all circumstances, thcro 
was a peculiar reason for tho attention which 
lie thus bestowed on the reputed wealth of the 
begum. With the view, probably, of securing, 
during her own life, tho enjoyment of that 
wealth, she had proposed to the British govern- 
ment to make tho Company her heir. Tho 
imprudcnco of the begum, or of some of hor 
dependants, had, it was supposed, suffered the 
secret to reach the cars of tho vizier, and the 
mysterious article by which I10 sought to 
fortify his claims to succeed to all that was 
enjoyed or inherited by his predecessor was 
apprehended to have been tho result. The 
resident very fairly took occasion to contrast 
this article with the first, in which ho dis- 
claimed the debts of tho princo whom ho suc- 
ceeded. He claimed nil tho property which 
liis predecessor possessed, or to which ho was 
entitled, but be would have nothing to do with 
that prince’s liabilities. Colonel Scott inquired 
by what rule of equity tho debtor and creditor 
sides of tho account were to bo thus separated, 
but it docs not appear that ho received nny 
answer. Tho fifth article was not dissimilar 
in its object from that by which it was pre- 
ceded. It was wide and sweeping in its 
range : — “ Should nny person,” it ran, " have 
obtained, or hereafter obtain, by breach of 
trust or other means, possession of specie or 
property belonging to this circar, let no one 
obstnict my taking back such property or 
Epecie.” Ostensibly this was not open to 
objection. No ono could properly desiro to 
protect tho possession of property fraudulently 
obtained ; but tho efTcclof the provision would 
have been to secure to the vizier tho power of 
subjecting whom he pleased to thoso means of 
pressure by which Oriental potentates aro 
accustomed to relievo wealthy subjects of a 
portion of their treasure. During tho con- 
fusion that succeeded the death of Azoff-al- 
Dowlali, and continued through the short reign 
of Vizier Ali, it was suspected that much 
valuable property had been carried away from 
tho privato treasury, jewel-office, and ward- 
robe ; and tho suspicion was probably well 
founded. The British authorities did not wish 
to give impunity to these thefts, nor to Bereen 
from punishment those by whom it was 
merited; but neither did they wish 'to let 
loose on every person whom the vizier might 
think a fit subject for experiment, the processes 
by which are tested the possession of properly, 
and the degree in which the possessor is endued 
with the power of tenneity. Colonel Scott 
desired that the suspected persons might be 


pointed out, but ho condemned tho design of 
involving cveiy person about tho court in 
vexatious accusations. Tho thirteenth of tho 
required stipulations was not less mysterious 
than some of those which had preceded it. It 
commenced with this recital : — "Some arrange- 
ment among the servants of the circar (state) 
calculated to diminish my expenses will become 
indispensable ; and to obviate disturbances, it 
will become necessary to return such numbers 
only ns can bo paid monthly and regularly.” 
These premises were followed by a very per- 
emptory conclusion and a very sweeping 
demand : — “ This arrangement can only bo 
effected by dismission, and I desiro that no 
intercession be made for any person whatever.” 
Who were the persons destined for dismission, 
and thus excluded from the benefit of interces- 
sion! Whomsoever tho vizier pleased— his 
brothers — the begum — tho family of the de- 
ceased vizier — tho public servants of the state, 
and nil persons holding jagliires or enjoying 
pensions. These provisions were intendedto 
afford tho vizier a field for plunder. There 
wero others, designed to secure to him the 
privilege of misgoverning bis dominions with- 
out lot or molestation. It was required that 
nil correspondence should in future be carried 
on directly botween tbo governor-general or 
tbo resident on tbo one part, and the vizier on 
the other, to tho exclusion of tbo ministers of 
the latter — " since tbo present practice,” said 
tho prince, “is apt to render such people con- 
tumacious." Tho resident wns to Bhut his ears 
to everything but what the vizior chose should 
enter them : “ Let the resident,” he said, 
“cordially and with sincerity uniting with 
me, pay no sort of attention to the representa- 
tions of event-searching, self-interested per- 
sons.” Further it was demanded, that the 
British troops to be paid by the vizier should 
remain permanently in tbo ceded countries, 
nnd that no interference, except in the way of 
ndvico, should take place in “any one” of tho 
nfTairs— such wero tho vizier’s words — of his 
government. Some of the proposed conditions 
would seem almost to have been framed with 
tho intention of offering personnl offence to the 
governor-general. The imputations conveyed 
in the following passages could not bo mis- 
understood : — “ When the matters now under 
discussion shall have been finally adjusted, 
according to what his lordship has written, let 
no fresh claims, of whatever sort, be advanced 
— let no increase be demanded.” And again 
— “Let the engagements entered into between 
bis lordship and this circar be firm and per- 
manent, and let such a treaty be now drawn 
up, that no governor-general, who shall here- 
after be appointed to the charge of the Com- 
pany’s affairs, may have it in his power to 
alter, change, or infringe the said treaty.” Of 
the affronts thus offered to himself the governor- 
general took uo notice ; but be rejected tbo 
whole of the proposed conditions, partly on the 
ground that the demand made on behalf of the 
Company being a matter of right, compliance 
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ought to be unshackled with nny conditions, 
even though they should he unobjectionable, 
and partly because the conditions proposed, so 
tar from being of this character, were calcu- 
lated to bring disgrace on the British name, 
and ruin to the honour of the vizier, the dignity 
and security of his relations, and the happiness 
of his subjects. Adverting to the articles 
■which manifested more especially the vizier's 
dislike of British interference, the governor- 
general said : “ From these articles it appears 
that the nawaub vizier has already forgotten 
- that the safety of his person and the existence 
ot his government have been maintained ex- 
clusively by the British power, and by the 
presence of British troops. His excellency 
now seems disposed to gratify his unwarrant- 
able suspicions at the hazard of the continu- 
ance of his authority over his subjects, and 
even of hi3 personal safety, by removing the 
British forces from his territories, and by con- 
fiding his government and his life to those 
whose treason had repeatedly endangered 
both.” Passing on to the articles which were 
designed to gratify the vizier’s avarice, the 
governor-general thus expressed his opinion 
with regard to them: “The object of those 
articles appears to be, under the shelter of the 
British name to cancel all the public debts of 
the state of Oude ; to defraud and plunder the 
ancient and venerable remains of the family 
and household of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, together 
with whatever t3 respectable among the sur- 
viving relations and friends of the late Nawaub 
Azoff-al-Dowlah ; to involve the whole nobility 
and gentry of Onde in vexatious accusations 
and extensive proscriptions; to deprive the 
established dependants and pensioners of the 
state of the means of subsistence ; to frus- 
trate every institution founded in the piety, 
munificence, or charity of preceding govern- 
ments, and to spread over the whole country 
a general system of rapacious confiscation, 
arbitrary imprisonment, and cruel banish- 
ment.” 

The negotiation continued to drag on for 
"N several months without apparently malting any 
’ ' . -gress. The vizier, on being apprized of 
"c determination of the governor-general in 
to the proposed stipulations, declared 
that without their concession on the part of 
the British government he would not yield his 
assent to either of the plans which had been 
submitted to him ; hut while thus refusing to 
he a party to the separation of his dominions, 
he affected a spirit of meek and patient resigna- 
tion, declared that he had neither inclination 
nor strength to resist, and expressed a desire 
to proceed on a pilgrimage. During his ab- 
sence he proposed that one of his sons should 
he invested with the office of deputy, and be 
empowered to cany into effect the territorial 
cession, as well as to complete the yet imper- 
fect measure of reducing the vizier’s military 
force. 

Before this scheme was brought to the 
knowledge of the governor-general, he had 
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determined to despatch his brother, Mr. Henry 
Wellesley, a gentleman endowe’d with singular 
talents for diplomacy, to co-operate with Colo- 
nel Scott in endeavouring to bring the British 
relations with the vizier into a more satisfactory 
state. One motive to this step was the belief 
that the presence of one so nearly allied to the 
governor-general would have the effect of 
accelerating the vizier’s determination, and it 
was farther intended to put an end to a hope 
which the vizier was believed to entertain of 
procrastinating his decision till the arrival of 
the Marquis Wellesley on a visit, which he 
had long meditated, to the northern parts of 
India. To put an end to this hope, it was 
distinctly intimated that the governor-general 
was resolved not to hold any personal inter- 
course with the vizier while the points in dis- 
pute remained undecided. BcforcMr .Wellesley 
arrived, a premature intimation given by the 
resident to certain numils as to the payment in 
the coming year of the revenues for which 
they were responsible, gave the vizier a pre- 
tence for withholding payment of the kists 
actually dnc. There appears in thi3 case 
something to blame on both sides. The vizier 
ought not to have withheld payments actually 
secured ly treaty, unless he proposed to put 
an end to the treaty and was able to maintain 
his intention by force. At the same time, as 
there was no immediate necessity for the inti- 
mation given by Colonel Scott, it was an out- 
rage upon the feelings of the vizier which 
might well have been spared. The vizier 
required that, as some reparation, the resident 
should call upon the amnils to pay their 
respects at the prince’s durbar as usual. Tins, 
it appeared, they had never ceased to do, 
and the resident, feeling that any such inti- 
mation from him would seem to indicate 
that the British government faltered in its 
determination, refused to give it. Eventu- 
ally the vizier made the necessary payments, 
to prevent, as he said, the Company" s affairs 
from being embarrassed ly his withholding 
them. 

Mr. Wellesley arrived at Lucknow on the 
3rd of September. On the 5th he presented 
to the vizier a memorial, recounting the mo- 
tives which had led to his mission, and refer- 
ring to the determination of the governor- 
general to avoid a personal interview with the 
vizier under the existing state of circumstances; 
warning him that no change in the British 
councils at home would affect the general tenor 
of the policy of the British government in 
Tnnioj and that no relaxation would take 
place in pursuing the measures previously 
deemed necessary for the peace and prosperity 
of Oude and the security of the Company’s 
dominions. The memorial concluded by call- 
ing the vizier’s attention to the first of the 
two proposals which had been submitted to 
I him, and inviting a discussion of its terms. 
The vizier engaged to consider the subject, 
and after several days delivered his answer, 
declining, a3 on previous occasions, to agree 
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to fitiv arrangement which might involve the 
Mcrifiee of hi* sovereignty. Tbo J'riti'-h nego- 
tiators »-.>ught to shake this determination, but 
in rain. Tlie vizier wa« jxrrmntoty in avow- 
ing lit# rejection of the plan, amt declared it to 
be unqualified. The di*en*Mon of the Fccnnd 
proposal made to the vizier 1 * 3 * the goveranr- 
gem-nd to' then rc-unied : and after rcvcrol 
days had tfcn ennsnnud in profitless dispu- 
tation. the prinro rtgniSi d his readiness to 
aMi-nt to it on certain condition*. Tlic'e con- 
ditions were, that lie should lie permitted 
to depart on a pilgrimage ; that his authority 
during hi* abrence iliould be cxcrci- ed by one 
of hi* ron*, the right of resuming the govern- 
ment on l.is return being re-crvrd to the 
risier. in the event of his being disj-i.e-l to 
avail hiniulf of it. The British negotiators 
fi-lt rone don 1.1 a« to the conn e which it 
would 1-e expedient ter them to pursue, but 
finally they d< t'-rmined to accept the vir.terV 
com Ait thu* qualified. Rut a new difficulty 
wa« immediately int< ipo'ed, by a demand 
from the prince for the introduction of an 
article, providing that a* tlie territnrit s to 1 h* 
ceiled wi re to Is- cntinly under Urn manage- 
ment and control of the Company, ro the*e to 
1^- retained by him should ho exclusively 
tinder hi* own, or that of his heirs and 
meet- sew. This wa# ro dirtctly at variance 
with the views avowed on the part of the 
J’-rili-h authorities throughout the negotiation*, 
and with one main <d jeel of the propo-rd new 
arrangement, that the vizier mint have known 
it could rot be entertained. Tlie p resumption 
»r, that the attempt to revive dbrovinn upon 
a que-tien long Uforc ret at rc-t was only 
made for the purpo'e of delay. OOicr expe- 
dient*- for pmem; filiation were f*mn« with the 
facility ti*ual with C>rie»ita! diplomati-ts on 
t ueh occasions ; but at length a treaty was 
concluded, which on the 14th of November 
received the ratification of the governor- 
general. Ry this engagement the vizier bound 
himself to cede territory yielding a revenue 
of one cron- thirty -five thousand Lacs, including 
expenses of collection, in commutation of nil 
claims on the part of the British government, 
and lie in return was released from nil future 
demands on account of the protection of Oudc 
or its dependencies. Tlie engagement on the 
part of tlio Company to defend tho vizier from 
foreign and domestic enemies was repeated 
and confirmed, and the princo was restricted 
to the retention of a limited number of troops 
for purposes of state and revenue. A detach- 
ment of British troops, accompanied by a pro- 
portion of artillery, was to bo at all limes 
attached to tlio vizier’s person ; the remainder 
were to bo stationed in such pnrtB of his 
dominions as might seem fit to tbo British 
government. The territories not coded to tlio 
English wero formally guaranteed to tho vizier, 
the guarantee being accompanied by ono of 
those provisions which the princo had been 
most anxious to avert — that in the oxorcisc of 
liis authority ho was in all cases to bo guided 
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by tho advice of tho officers of the Com- 
pany. 

When the treaty with tho vizier was ratified, 
tho governor-general was on a progress through 
tho northern provinces, undertaken with tho 
view of informing him=elf of their stnto more 
particularly than could he effected at Calcutta, 
of stimulating by lii« presence the zeal of tho 
Company’s civil nnd military servants, and 
ultimately of proceeding to Lucknow to com- 
plete the arrangements which had boon begun 
nnd carried forward to a certain point by others. 
On the 10th of Janunry, 1S02, lie was met at 
Cawnporc by the vizier, who proceeded from 
his capital for the express purpose of conduct- 
ing the governor-general to Lucknow. Con- 
cluding that tho inind of the prince could not 
fail to he sore, from the effects of tho long 
course of attrition which preceded the conclu- 
sion of the treaty, tho governor-general judi- 
ciously revived to defer all reference to tlio 
object of his visit till by tho interchange or per- 
ronal civilities opportunity might bo afforded 
of softening any fcelingH of asperity that 
might find place in the vizier’s heart, and dis- 
posing him to Fome measure of cordiality nnd 
confidence. Tlie attention of tho governor- 
general was assiduously directed to this pur- 
pose, and as ho was endowed in an eminent 
degree with those qualities which arc calculated 
to win for their possessor the esteem and affec- 
tion of tbo*o towards whom they aro exercised, 
his hope of succeeding was reasonable. Soon 
after arriving nt Lucknow, tho governor- 
general had a private conference with tho 
vizier, in which tho attention of tlio princo 
was directed to various points of considerable 
importance both to the English government 
and that of the vizier. One of these was tho 
necessity of immediately taking measures for 
introducing an improved system of adminis- 
tration into tho vizier's reserved dominions, in 
conformity with the treaty. This was further 
prc**cd at a subsequent interview, when tho 
vizier returned to that system of evasion which 
was habitual to him, and which was never re- 
linquished hut under tho pressure of necessity, 
and then only for a very brief period. Ho 
ndmiltcd tbo existence of tho abuses nnd evils 
pointed out. nnd acknowledged tho proprioty 
of tho remedial measures proposed, but accom- 
panied tbeso admissions by mystorious com- 
plaints of his want of sufficient authority to 
check the evils or enforce tho remedies. All 
attempts to draw from him nny explanation of 
tho liaturo of tlie impediments thus darkly 
alluded to woro vain ; but a paper which ho 
soon afterwards delivered showed tho point 
towards which his objections wero directed. 
Tho master griovnneo was the chock interposed 
by tlio presence nnd connscl of tho British 
resident. It would be idlo to expect that tho 
oxistcnco of such a cheek could evor be ren- 
dered ngreeahlo or oven tolerable to n princo 
who loves tlio exorcise of power. Saadut Ali 
loved power ; but still more did bo love that 
which power enabled him to obtain. He had 
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contracted an unconquerable aversion to Colo* 
nel Scott, but be stated his views in general 
terms, and without any apparent reference to 
that officer. It has been seen that the vizier 
was much disposed to be his own minister; 
and he demanded that whatever advice the 
resident might have to give should be com- 
municated to him, in the first instance, with- 
out the presence of any other person ; and 
further, that the resident should not hold any 
communication with the vizier’s subjects, ex- 
cept through his intervention. This second 
demand was most properly rejected. In an- 
swering it, the governor-general laid down a 
principle which ought ever to be borno in mind 
under similar circumstances. “It appears," 
said he, “to be indispensably necessary for 
the resident’s correct information, as well as 
for the maintenance of his authority, that he 
should maintain the most free and unrestrained 
intercourse and correspondence with all ranks 
and descriptions of people.” The first point 
was conceded, on the understanding that the 
vizier would not act in any important matter 
without the consent of the resident, whose 
judgment was to be final. The rejection of 
part of his demands gave great dissatisfaction 
to the prince. He resumed his proposal of 
proceeding on a pilgrimage, which had for 
some time slept; but finally he appears to 
have become reconciled to the circnmstances 
in which ho was placed, which he had no power 
of modifying, and which could not have been 
modified in any mode satisfactory to himself 
without inflicting gross injustice on his people. 
Ono object of the governor-general’s visit to 
Lucknow' was to arrange an exchange of 
territory, for the convenience of both parties 
interested, and this was effected without 
difficulty. 

Among the cessions made by tho vizier to 
the British government was that of the tribute 
paid to the former by the Nabob of Furruck- 
abad. The arrangement between these two 
.princes was not unlike those between the 
British government and its subsidiary depend- 
ents. The Nabob of Furruckabad was re- 
ricted from maintaining more troops than 
ere requisite for purposes of state, and the 
v’ ‘ ■ .was charged with the defence of the 
province both from internal and external 
enemies. The nabob with whom the engage- 
ment was concluded, Muzuffer Jung, was 
murdered by his eldest son. The parricide 
escaped tho severity of punishment which he 
well merited. His life was spared ; but he 
was carried to Lucknow and there confined by 
order of the vizier. Consequent upon the con- 
viction of tho elder son, the inheritance was 
transferred to the second son of the murdered 
prince ;_but ho being a minor, it was necessary 
to appoint a manager. A person named Khi- 
rudmund Khan was selected for the office ; 
but having powerful enemies, who hoped to 
obtain an ascendancy in tho new government 
for themselves, ho refused to undertake it with- 
out the fullest assurance of support and pro- 
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tection from the British government. This was 
given, and the manager entered upon his office 
under the joint protection of that government 
and the vizier. 

The promise of support which Khirudmund 
Khan had required, the British government 
was, on various occasions/ called on to fulfil. 
The enemies of the manager succeeded in 
establishing an unbounded influence over the 
mind of the young nabob, and about the time 
of the changes at Oude, the nabob, whose 
minority was nearly at an end, laid claim to 
the privilege of taking into his own hands the 
administration of affairs. Khirudmund Khan 
was equally anxious, or affected to be equally 
anxious, to be relieved from his charge, and to 
retire upon a provision which had been secured 
to him on the occurrence of such an event. 
The making some arrangement for conducting 
the affairs of Furruckabad was thus impera- 
tively pressed upon the British government. 

There was some difficulty in determining 
whnt that arrangement Bhould be. According 
to Khirudmund Khan, the disposition of the 
young nabob was bad, and his natural pro- 
pensities to evil had been aggravated by the 
advice and example of his associates. This 
representation, indeed, was to be received with 
caution, for the nabob bore no good-will to the 
man by whom it w.ob made, and the associates 
whom he charged with encouraging and mul- 
tiplying the nabob’s vices were hiB own enemies, 
and had been competitors for the power which 
he exercised: He, too, was accused by the 
nabob of abusing his office. On neither side 
do the accusations seem to have been substan- 
tiated ; but on neither side were they destitute 
of probability. It is not incredible that an 
Oriental guardian should endeavour to profit 
unduly by his office — it is not incredible that 
an Oriental prince should find evil advisers and 
listen to them. In both caseB the presumption 
lies against the parties accused. 

The solution of the question in what manner 
the government of Furruckabad should in 
future be administered was intrusted by the 
governor-general to his brother, Mr. Henry 
Wellesley, who had been placed at the head of 
a commission for the settlement of the ceded 
provinces with the title of lieutenant-governor. 
Mr. Wellesley commenced his task by calling 
upon Khirudmund Khan to communicate his 
views with regard to the future government of 
the province. The manager displayed a truly 
Eastern reluctance to any direct avowal of 
opinion ; but with some difficulty he was 
brought to state that three different modes 
suggested themselves to his mind : — that tho 
administration of affairs should bo continued 
in the same hands by which it bad been carried 
on during the nabob’s minority ; that the na- 
bob, on 'the attainment of the proper age, 
should bo allowed to assume the government ; 
or that the entire civil and military adminis- 
tration should be transferred to the British 
government. The first would probably have 
been the most agreeable to tho manager : the 
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Inst, he might expect, would be the most accept- 
able to his auditor ; but the wary officer con- 
tented himself with suggestion, and presumed 
not to say which of the suggested plans was 
the best. Mr. Wellesley did not conceal his 
own leaning in favour of the transfer' of all 
power to the government which he repre- 
sented, and Khirudmund Khan professed him- 
self ready to promote his views ; but it is 
worthy of remark, that he never took a single 
step in furtherance of them. A proposal for 
the entire transfer of the nabob's dominions to 
the Company was, however, made by Mr. 
Wellesley to the nabob. The latter was very 
unwilling to relinquish the power to the enjoy- 
ment of which his hopeB had so long been 
directed : but he reluctantly yielded. The 
province of Furrucknbad was added to the 
dominions of the Company, and the nabob was 


\ endowed with a splendid provision, the security 
of which was some satisfaction for the loss of 
the dependent sovereignty of which it was the 
price. 

The duty of settling the provinces acquired 
from the vizier was performed by Mr. Henry 
Wellesley in a manner which secured for him 
the approbation of all to whom he was respon- 
sible. Some overgrown zemindars, who were 
disaffected to the new government because it 
tended to restrain the power which they had 
been long accustomed to abuse, offered resist- 
ance, which in a few instances was formidable ; 
but they were ultimately subdued, and the 
entire country submitted peaceably to the 
British authority. Mr. Wellesley, on the 
close of his duties in the ceded provinces, 
departed for Europe, having established the 
reputation of an able public servant. 
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On the 1st of January, 1802, at a time when 
his policy was everywhere throughout India 
crowned with the most brilliant success, the 
Marquis Wellesley addressed to the Court of 
Directors a despatch, intimating his desire to 
resign his office at the close of that year or 
the commencement of the succeeding one. 
The desire of the governor-general to be thus 
early relieved from an office in which he had 
rendered to his country such splendid service, 
and acquired for himself so much honour, 
would be inexplicable without reference to 
the feelings with which he was regarded at 
home. In his official despatch he did not 
enter into the reasons which led to the tender 
of his resignation, but other documents supply 
the deficiency. He had not the confidence of 
the Court of Directors, and he felt it. They 
had, on various occasions, issued orders which 
the governor-general felt as offensive to him- 
self, and others which he viewed as dangerous 
to the public service. 

Among these was a peremptory order to 
reduce the army, especially in the peninsula. 
This arrived at a time when it could not be 
obeyed without putting in hazard not only 
recent conquests, but the entire fabric of the 
British empire in India. The governor-general 
suspended its execution, and, as will here- 
after be seen, subsequent events amply justi- 
fied the exercise of this discretion. As the 
increase of the army had been the act of the 
governor -general, he considered the order 
for its reduction to have been framed in a 


spirit of personal hostility ; but it was pro- 
bably only the offspring of a blind economy. 
Some other instances of frugality would seem 
to be more open to the suspicion of personal 
aim. Colonel Wellesley, who held the chief 
command in Mysore, was, by the nature of 
his duties, subjected to heavy expenses ; his 
allowances were consequently fixed by the 
government of Madras on a liberal scale. The 
home authorities thought them too great. On 
this subject his lordship expressed himself in 
the language pf indignant remonstrance. 
After stating that, though the duty of fixing 
the allowances of Colonel Wellesley was part 
of the ordinary detail of the government of 
Madras, with which the governor-general did 
not interfere except in cases of exigency, it 
must yet be reasonably supposed that he was 
cognizant of the subject, and had exercised 
his judgment with regard to it, although no 
record of such judgment might exist, the 
marquis demands, “Can the Court of Di- 
rectors suppose that I am capable of per- 
mitting the government of Fort St. George 
to grant an extravagant allowance to my 
brother, and that my brother is bapable of 
accepting such an allowance ? If such be the 
opinion of the Court, it ought to remove 
Colonel Wellesley from his command and me 
from my government.” He continues: “The 
fact is, that the allowance is scarcely equal to 
the unavoidable expenses of Colonel Wellesley’s 
situation, which is known to be of a-veiy pecu- 
liar nature, involving the c.. > '“"-great 
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estahlb-hmcnl nml of other charger requisite 
for (lot runititctintiro of »«r Ifili-to*t hi that 
recently-conquered kingdom.” After dw-rlihn; 
upon the nllWmt ofletrd to hi* brother, Mid 5i» 
jio-hjMo i {reel, the pivpiiinfjjciii'ri! add*: 
" It cannot ho drilled that the Cultrl, hr fr* 
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consideration ; nor ran it ho imagined that 
the Court Would have omitted to indirp«:n*.ab! 
n precaution of delieary and justice, ut>b-o the 
Court neteri under a strong ten'*- of diq-h-.asurr 
mid discontent at the penerat tenor of my Admi- 
nistration, and under the influence of an uneon 
(|ueralde jealousy «,f my intentions. ‘‘ 

lint darkness of political vision and undue 
parsimony were not the only sourc-s of th” 
hostility directed ngnin«t the Mnrqnis Wrl* 
lrsley. A body of men, who at that time 
exercised a very powerful interest In the 
councils of the Company, conceived that their 
interests were injuriously alToctcd by seme 
measures adopted hy tho governor-general 
with regard to trade. The Company's mono- 
poly had a few years before been relaxed by 
an enactment requiring them to provide a 
certain amount of tonnage annually for tin* 
use of privato merchants. As far ns the ex- 
port trado from Great Britain was concerned, 
.,tlie extent of the provision was probably sufii- 
’’ont, as at that time there was little demand 
n India for British manufactures ; but it was 
■ sufficient for the return trade. There was 
throughout Europe a considerable demand for 
vnrious articles which India could furnish ; and 
tho supply of this opbned a convenient mode 
of remittance to persons who had acquired 
fortunes in that country, which they proposed 
to invest and enjoy at home. From this state 
of things a largo portion of the exports ofj 
India found their way to Europo in foreign 
shipping, though tho trado was supported and 
carried on hy British capital — tho accumula- 
tions of tho servants of the East-Indin Com- 
pany. For this state of things there was no 
remedy but tho employment of India-built 
shipping to an extent which might supply the 
deficiency in the Company’s tonnngo ; thus 
diverting a valuables and "increasing depart- 
ment of trado from foreign to British ships. 
Though in England extraordinary delicacy of 
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and I have tl.-ver heanl that the rhip 1 uiMcrs 
in Great Britain hare ret up a claim So pro- 
hibit any of th” shipping in tb'«e quartern 
from bringing home the produce rf tin**-' 
li-mtorir.-i in ahipa of their own building, if 
they found it c<*n\i-hh'nt t> do »i ; and yet 
it is obvious that tin* r.anv* plea of ilitorV** 
anil slippered injury would equally apply." 
Having vindicated the right! of tho people of 
India to l-e regard-.*! .a» Briti-h subjects, the 
writer proceeded to show that the view taken 
by thn-'e whom he. was niMri".>ing, of their 
own interests and those of the Briti’h nation, 
were erroneous, oldening : — “ They (the jdiip- 
hnildi-rs) conceive that the prohibition of 
India-built ships coming to lire.at Britain 
would make a proportionate degree of room 
for the shipping of the E.vt-lndia Company. 
It would have no sucli effect. It weald hare 
no other effect than that which it ha* always 
had, of driving those ships, with their cargoes, 
into fjrcigu j*ort«, and thereby establishing 
in foreign countries on Asiatic commerce, 
founded on British capital, which, hr a con- 
trary policy, ought, in the first place, to 
centre in the river Thames, and he from 
thenee re-exported for the supply of other 
European nations.” Sound as wero_ these 
views, they failed to satisfy the shipping in- 
terest, which continued to employ its vast 
influence in tho courts of the East-India Com- 
pany to withhold from tho shipping of India ail 
participation in the trade carried on between 
thnt countiy and Great Britain. 

The necessity, however, of providing some 
extent of extra tonnage was so apparent, that 
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it was impossible to resist it. Accordingly, 
authority was given to the government of 
Bengal to take up a limited amount of tonnage 
on account of the Company, and relet it to the 
merchants of Calcutta. The Marquis Welles- 
ley, on his arrival at that place, had been 
assailed by representations from the mercan- 
tile community in favour of the employment 
of India-built ships ; and in carrying into effect 
the orders from home, he made some changes 
calculated to divest the authorized measure of 
some incumbrances which tended to impede 
its beneficial operation. He took the same 
course at a subsequent period, and thus at 
once earned the gratitude of the mercantile 
interest of India, and the relentless enmity of 
the shipbuilders of the port of London. Be- 
tween the two periods of granting indulgence 
to India-built ships a year had intervened, 
during which it had not been resorted to ; and 
the experience of that year was stated by the 
governor-general to have attested the expe- 
diency of restoring it. “Goods to a large 
amount,” he said, “originally intended for the 
port of London, were sold to foreigners in the 
port of Calcutta, and thus diverted to the 
channel of the foreign trade.” This result 
appeared to the governor-general to justify a 
return to the position of the preceding year. 
“The rapid growth,” said he, “ of the foreign 
trade during the lastseason urgently demanded 
the immediate interference of your govern- 
ment on the spot. The number of foreign 
ships actually in the port of Calcutta, the 
alacrity, enterprise, and skill of the foreign 
agents now assiduously employed in providing 
cargoes, and the necessary inaction and lan- 
guor of the British private trade, embarrassed 
by the restraints of the existing law, created 
a serious apprehension in my mind, that any 
further delay in the decision of this momentous 
question might occasion evils of which the 
remedy might hereafter become considerably 
difficult, if not absolutely impracticable. The 
unrestrained progress of the foreign trade in 
the present season, added to its great increase 
during the last, might have established its 
predominance over the private trade of British 
subjects, to an extent which no future regu- 
lation might have proved sufficient to limit 
or restrain. The difficulty of diverting this 
lucrative commerce from the channel into 
which it had been forced would naturally be 
aggravated, in proportion to the length of 
time during which the trade should continue 
to flow in that course." Such were the views, 
or rather such was the necessity, under which 
the governor-general acted. It is a case in 
whioh it is impossible to assign to his conduct 
any motive but a sense of public duty. Yet, 
while thus suspending for a season the opera- 
tion of measures which he felt to be just, wise, 
and necessary, — while seeking to be relieved 
from the painful duty of upholding them on 
his own responsibility, — he incurred the re- 
sentment of those who supposed themselves 
injured by those measures, and thus added 
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another active ingredient to the elements of 
opposition which were fermenting at home. 

The orders to reduce the army have been 
mentioned, as well as those relating to the 
allowances of Colonel Wellesley. The Court 
had, in other instances, animadverted on 
measures of policy in a manner which the 
governor-general regarded as offensive. On 
some of these points he appears to have felt a 
degree of indignation which, at this distance 
of time, seems scarcely warranted by the occa- 
sion. But high genius is ever associated with 
strong sensibility. The Marquis Wellesley 
knew his own purity; he knew also the 
feelings with which he was regarded at home ; 
and it need excite no surprise, if, irritated by 
annoyances which he thought an ungracious 
return for his eminent services, he should have 
alluded to some of them with more impatience 
than they now seem calculated to excite. 

Amidst the great events which mark the 
administration of the Marquis Wellesley, it 
would be wrong to pause for the purpose of 
discussing the merits of the servants of the 
government, except so far as they were con- 
nected with those important factB which it 
is more especially the province of history to 
record. A very brief notice of the acts of 
the Court, in displacing certain servants from 
office, and appointing others, must therefore 
suffice. The governor-general had appointed 
Colonel Kirkpatrick secretary in the political 
department. The Court ordered the appoint- 
ment to be rescinded, on the ground that his 
military commission disqualified him for civil 
office. This was a new construction of the 
law, and certainly had the appearance of 
having been specially devised for the occasion. 
The Marquis Wellesley was not the first 
governor-general who had nominated military 
men to political or civil duties. He found the 
practice to a certain extent existing ; and it 
is not inapplicable to remark, that it has never 
been entirely discontinued. The general rule, 
undoubtedly, should be to distribute civil 
appointments among the members of the civil 
service; but, with reference to the peculiar 
delicacy and difficulty of the political offices 
under the governor-general, it may sometimes 
become necessary to dispense with the rule. 
Where a military officer possesses a pre-emi- 
nent degree of fitness for such an appointment, 
it is obviously not for the benefit of the public 
service to pass him by. On the same principle 
which was applied to Colonel Kirkpatrick, 
orders were given to revise the appointment 
of Colonel Scott at Lucknow, with a view to 
rescind it. This was certainly an ungracions 
step towards both the governor-general and 
Colonel Scott. A most important negotiation 
had been brought to a successful conclusion — 
that which had been done was formally 
approved from home — yet discouragement, 
and, indirectly, blame, were cast both on him 
who had devised the plan and on him by 
whom it had been carried into effect. The 
Marquis Wellesley believed that the extraor- 
T 2 .. 
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dinary interference from home was intended 
to give personal annoyance to himsolf and 
Lord Clive. The latter nobleman entertained 
the same impression. Ho had entered cor- 
dially and zealously into the policy of tlio 
Marquis Wellesley, and the hostility displayed 
towards the governor-genoral was believed for 
this reason to bo extended to the governor of 
Fort St. George. 

There was one further ground of difference 
between the Court of Directors and their 
governor-general, which, although it had not 
been fully developed, it will bo convenient to 
notice here, to avoid interrupting the progress 
of the narrative hereafter. The altered situa- 
tion of the Company had not nt this time 
produced any alteration in the mode of 
selecting their servants, or of preparing them 
for their duties. The Marquis Wellesley saw 
the evil, and determined on providing a 
remedy. In a minute of great length and 
ability, he adverted to the vast changes which 
had taken place since Great Britain first 
obtained a settlement in India, to the extent 
of the Company’s dominions, the important 
duties devolving on their servants, ana to the 
qualifications which they ought to possess. 
After dwelling upon these points in detail, he 
thus summed up his views: — “The civil ser- 
vants of the English East-India Company, 
therefore, can no longer be considered as the 
agents of a commercial concern. They are, in 
fact, the ministers and officers of a powerful 
sovereign ; they must now he viewed in that 
capacity, with reference not to their nominal 
but to their real occupations. They are 
required to discharge the functions of magis- 
trates, judges, ambassadors, and governors of 
provinces, in all the complicated and extensive 
relations of those sacred trusts and exalted 
stations, and under peculiar circumstances, 
which greatly enhance the solemnity of every 
public obligation, and aggravate the difficulty 
of every public charge. Their duties are those 
of statesmen in every other part of the world, 

‘ with no other characteristic differences than 
't>e obstacles opposed by an unfavourable 
t z, by a foreign language, by the peculiar 

' "es and laws of India, and by the manners 
■f its inhabitants. Their studies, the disci- 
pline of their education, their habits of life, 
their manners and morals, should therefore he 
so ordered and regulated as to establish a jnst 
conformity between their personal considera- 
tion and the dignity and importance of their 
public stations, and to maintain a sufficient 
correspondence between their qualifications 
and their duties. Their education should be 
founded in a general knowledge of those 
branches of literature and science which form 
the basis of the education of persons destined 
to similar occupations in Europe. To this 
foundation should be added an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the history, languages, cus- 
toms, and manners of the people of India, with 
the Mahometan and Hindoo codes of law and 
religion, and with the political and commercial 
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interests of Great Britain in' Asia. They 
should bo regularly instructed in the princi- 
ples and Bystem which constitute the founda- 
tion of that wise code of regulations and laws 
enacted by the governor-general in council, 
for the purposo of securing to the people of 
this empire the benefit of the ancient and 
accustomed laws of tho country, administered 
in tho spirit of the British constitution. They 
should bo well informed of tho true and sound 
principles of tho British constitution, and 
sufficiently grounded in the general principles 
of ethics, civil jurisprudence, the law of 
nations, and general history, in order that 
they may bo enabled to discriminate the cha- 
racteristic differences of the several codes of 
law administered within the British empire in 
India, and practically to combine the spirit of 
each in tho dispensation of justice and in the 
maintenance of order and good government. 
Finally, their early habits should be so formed 
ns to establish in their minds such solid foun- 
dations of industry, prudence, integrity, and 
religion, ns should effectually guard them 
against those temptations and corruptions 
with which the nature of this climate and tho 
peculiar depravity of the people of India will 
surround and assail them in every station, 
especially on their first arrival in India. The 
early discipline of the service should be calcu- 
lated to counteract the defects of the climate 
and the vices of the people, and to form a 
natural barrier against habitual indolence, 
dissipation, and licentious indulgence; the 
spirit of emulation in honourable and useful 
pursuits should be kindled and kept alive, by 
the continual prospect of distinction and 
reward, of profit and honour; nor shonld-any 
precaution be relaxed in India which is deemed 
necessary in England, to furnish a sufficient 
supply of men qualified to fill the high offices 
of the state with credit to themselves and with 
advantage to the public. Without such a 
constant succession of men in the several 
branches and departments of this government, 
the wisdom and benevolence of the law must 
prove vain and inefficient. Whatever course 
and system of study may be deemed requisite 
in England to secure an abundant and pure 
source for the efficient supply of the public 
service, the peculiar nature of our establish- 
ments in the East, so far from admitting any 
relaxation of those wise and salutary rules and 
restraints, demands that they should bo en- 
forced with a degree of additional vigilance 
and care, proportioned to the aggravated dif- 
ficulties of civil service, and to the numerous 
hazards surrounding the entrance to public 
life in India.” 

Such were the views entertained by the 
Marquis Wellesley as to the importance of due 
preparation for the discharge of the important 
duties of the civil service of India. He pro- 
ceeded to show that the minds of the young 
men annually arriving at the presidencies in 
the capacity of writers had rarely undergone 
any adequate preparation — that from some. 
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all instruction in liberal learning bad been 
•withheld, while in others, the course of study 
had been interrupted precisely at the period 
when it might have been pursued with in- 
creased advantage — that in India they had no 
opportunities of acquiring even the technical 
knowledge requisite to fit them for civil 
office — knowledge of the languages and cus- 
toms of the natives ; of the regulations and 
laws ; or of the details of the established system 
of revenue — that the well-disposed and in- 
dustrious were bewildered for want of a guide, 
while others, devoting themselves wholly to 
luxury and sensual enjoyment, remained sunk 
in indolence, until their standing in the ser- 
vice rendered them eligible to some office of 
trust, for which, however, they were incapable, 
from want of preparation, and from the diffi- 
culty of suddenly breaking long-indulged 
habits of idleness and dissipation. There 
were not wanting, indeed, instances of ap- 
plication to study and habitual propriety of 
conduct ; but all the merits of the civil ser- 
vants, it was urged, were to be ascribed to 
themselves, while their defects were to be 
attributed to the constitution and practice of 
the service, which had not been accommodated 
to the progressive changes of our situation in 
India — had not kept pace with the growth of 
the empire, or with the increasing extent and 
importance of the functions and duties of the 
Company’s servants. To remedy the existing 
evils, the governor-general proposed to esta- 
blish a college in Calcutta, for the reception 
of writers for the three presidencies, who were 
there, for a limited period, to be subjected to 
the restraints of academic discipline, and 
trained in such studies as might fit them for 
their future duties. These were to be pursued 
under the superintendence of two clergymen, 
chaplains in the Company’s service ; for the 
native languages moonshees were to be pro- 
vided. The expense of the institution was to 
be provided for in a manner which should not 
in the first instance subject the Company to 
any additional charge; but the governor- 
general expressed a hope that the liberality of 
the Court of Directors would in due time be 
extended to it. It was established without 
previous reference home, and the following 
grounds were assigned for the omission : a 
conviction of the great immediate benefit to 
be derived from the early commencement even 
of the partial operation of the plan — the 
experience of the advantages which had 
already in some instances been derived from 
the systematic study of the native languages 
— the anxiety felt by the governor-general to 
impart to the young men arrived from Europe 
within the three preceding years a share of 
the anticipated benefits of the institution, and 
a solicitude, perfectly natural in its projector, 
to superintend the foundation of the college, 
and to accelerate and witness its first effects. 

It will be judged, from the rapidity with 
which the design was carried into execution, 
that the establishment of the College of Fort 
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William was a favourite object with the 
Marquis Wellesley. It was not so fortunate 
as to meet equal favour in Great Britain. 
The Court of Directors, prepared to look .with 
suspicion on any proposal originating with 
the governor-general, feeling perhaps some 
displeasure, not altogether unwarranted, .that 
the plan had been actually carried into effect 
without their concurrence, and anticipating a 
charge upon their finances, of heavy and unde- 
finable extent, withheld their approval of the 
magnificent establishment which had been de- 
vised, but voluntarily sanctioned the formation 
of an institution of more humble pretensions, 
at each of the presidencies, for instruction in 
the vernacular languages. The abolition of 
the college followed. 

The suppression of the college added one 
further mortification to those which the go- 
vernor-general had already experienced ; but 
hiB design to return home at the expiration of 
a year from the time when he announced it 
was not carried into effect. The Court of 
Directors requested him to prolong his stay 
for another year, acknowledging that, though 
they had differed from him in some material 
points, it was impossible not to be impressed 
by the zeal and ability which he had displayed 
in the general management of their affairs, 
and intimating a conviction that the interests 
of the Company would be essentially promoted 
by his yielding to their request. AVhether or 
not he would have complied, had India re- 
mained at peace, cannot be known ; but a 
state of affairs had arisen which deprived him 
of the opportunity of returning with honour. 
He consequently remained to enter upon a 
new course of arduous and important service, 
which must now be followed. 

The governor-general had been desirous of 
drawing more closely the connection between 
the British government and the peishwa. He 
had invited that prince to co-operate in the 
war against Tippoo Sultan, and though the 
appeal was disregarded, he bad proposed to 
bestow on the peishwa a portion of the terri- 
tory which the British arms had conquered. 
He had been anxious to conclude a subsidiaiy 
treaty with the head of the Mahralta con- 
federacy, but the measure, though unremit- 
tingly pursued for a long period, had failed. 
Throughout these negotiations the peishwa 
did not discredit the established character of 
his countrymen for proficiency in all the arts 
of evasive and dishonest policy. While seek- 
ing to amuse the British agents by a series of 
illusory representations, he was employed in 
endeavouring to detach the nizam from his 
British ally, and to engage him in a confederacy 
against that power to which he was indebted 
for protection. At length, late in the year 
1801, the peishwa, being surrounded with 
difficulties from which he knew not how to 
extricate himself, signified his willingness to 
subsidize six battalions of British troop9, on 
the condition that they should not be stationed 
within his own dominions, but be prepared at 
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all times to act on bis requisition ; and for the 
payment he proposed to assign territory in 
Hindostan. The proposal required and re- 
ceived mature consideration. The peishwa 
was obviously aud not unnaturally anxious to 
surrender os small a portion of power as pos- 
sible. He was aware that the permanent 
establishment of a British force at Poona would 
be fatal to his independence; he therefore 
sought to keep it at a distance, except in coses 
of emergency. In the opinion of the governor- 
general, he probably calculated that the know- 
ledge of his ability to command so powerful a 
body of troops as that which he proposed to 
subsidize would be sufficient to support his 
authority and overawe those who might be 
disposed to subvert it. As to the portion of 
the territory to be assigned for the payment 
of the required force, it was simply stated to 
be in Hindostan. From this intimation it was 
inferred that it was to be north of the Ner- 
budda. There, however, the peishwa possessed 
only a nominal authority, and the assignment 
of territory, under such circumstances, was 
very different to transferring its possession. 
It was suspected, also, that the territory might 
be selected with a view to the reduction of the 
power of Scindia or of Holkar, or qf relieving 
the peishwa from the control exercised over 
him by the former chief, which he had long 
felt a sore burden, and that the mode by which 
this object was to be effected was by involving 
Scindia in a contest with the British govern- 
ment. There were some other proposed con- 
ditions of inferior importance, to which it is 
not necessary to advert. The governor-general, 
on a review of the relative positions of the 
peishwa, his nominal dependents, and the 
British government, deemed the proposal in- 
admissible without considerable modification ; 
but there were indications in the political 
horizon which disposed him to acquiesce in 
the required limitation as to the portion of the 
subsidiary force, provided a less objeotionable 
arrangement for the discharge of the subsidy 
could be effected. In July, 1802, the British 
^resident at Poona was instructed to intimate 
> *■ he was prepared to make a communication 
• the subject of the peishwa’s proposal. The 
M ■' ’■«- received the intimation with great in- 
difference, and manifested a remarkable absence 
of curiosity as to the governor-general’s deter- 
mination. At last the affair was opened and 
the proposed arrangement discussed, but with 
little apparent probability of an early conclu- 
sion. The approach of Holkar, who was in 
arms against Scindia and his nominal head, the 
peishwa, brought the negotiation to a crisis. 
On the 23rd of October, Holkar encamped 
within a short distance of Poona. On the 
25th an action took place between his army 
and the combined force of the peishwa and 
Scindia. The peishwa, to be prepared for the 
event, whatever it might be, moved out of the 
city attended by the standard of the empire, 
and at the same time despatched his minister 
to the British resident with an instrument 
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under the prince’s seal, declaring his consent 
to subsidize the proposed number of troops, 
and engaging, for their subsistence, to cede to 
the Company territory in Guzerat or in the 
southern quarters of his dominions, yielding 
nn annual revenue of twenty-six lacs. The 
minister, at the time of presenting this instru- 
ment, gave the British resident the fullest 
assurance tlmt it was the peishwa’s intention 
and meaning, that a general defensive alliance 
should be concluded between himself and the 
Company, on the basis of the treaty of Hyder- 
abad. The resident deemed it expedient, 
j under the circumstances, immediately to sug- 
est to the governments of Madras and Bom- 
ay the necessity of preparing a body of troops 
at each presidency, for the eventual support of 
the peishwa’s government. He made a similar 
application to the resident at Hyderabad, with 
a view to the service of a considerable detach- 
ment from the subsidiary force stationed there. 
These preparations were not needless. Tho 
battle, which had commenced at half-past nine 
in the morning, ended about mid-day, when 
victory rested with Holkar, a result to be 
attributed inagreatdegree to his own desperate 
efforts. The peishwa fled with a body of cavalry 
to the fort of Singurh. The Company’s resi- 
dent, Colonel Close, remained at Poona, and the 
British flag, which waved conspicuously at his 
quarters, commanded the respect of all parties. 

The engagement of the peishwa had been 
transmitted without delay to the governor- 
general, who ratified it on the day of its arrival. 
Orders were at the same time issued to the 
governments of "Madras and Bombay, and to 
the resident at Hyderabad, confirming the 
requisitions of Colonel Close for the assemblage 
of troops. The peishwa, quitting Baigurh, 
proceeded to Mhar, whence he despatched 
letters to the Bombay government, requesting 
that Bhips might be sent to convey him and 
his followers to that presidency. Alarmed by 
tho advance of some of Holkar’s troops, he 
soon after fled to Severndroog, where he resided 
for some time under protection of the fort. A 
British ship finally conveyed him to Bassein, 
where he arrived on the 16tli of December, 
attended by a small escort of about a hundred 
and thirty followers. 

The British resident remained at Poona for 
some time after the departure of the peishwa, 
and had several conferences of an apparently 
friendly character with Holkar. The object 
of that chief was to obtain possession of 
the person of the peishwa, and use. the 
name and authority of the prince, as Scindia 
had previously done, for his own purposes. 
To this end he was desirous of having the 
support of the British government, and he 
invited the resident to undertake the task of 
effecting an accommodation for him with the 
peishwa. Colonel Close referred him to the 
governor-general; and with some difficulty 
obtained permission to depart. He arrived at . 
Bombay on the 3rd of December. On the 6th 
he received a communication from the gover- 
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nor-general, approving of tlie arrangements 
into which he had entered. On the arrival of 
the peishwa at Bassein, Colonel Close waited 
on the prince, and the necessary steps were 
commenced for the conclusion of a definitive 
treaty. Some difference existed ns to the 
territories to be assigned for the pay of the 
subsidiary force, but it was terminated by the 
peishwa suddenly and unexpectedly signifying 
his assent to the surrender of those on which 
the British resident had insisted. On the 
last day of the year 1802 the treaty was signed 
and sealed ; and the counterpart, duly ratified 
by the governor-general, was shortly afterwards 
transmitted to the peishwa. 

This document was of great length, com- 
prising no fewer than nineteen articles. It 
declared the friends and enemies of either of 
the contracting parties, friends and enemies 
of both, and confirmed all former treaties and 
agreements between the two states not con- 
trary to the tenor of the new one. It provided 
for the joint exertions of both to defend the 
rights or redress the wrongs of either, or of 
their respective dependents or allies ; and this 
provision was followed by an explanatory 
addition, declaring that the British govern- 
ment would never permit any power or state 
whatever to commit with impunity any act of 
unprovoked hostility or aggression against the 
rights and territories of the peishwa, but would 
at all times maintain and defend them, in the 
same manner as the rights and territories of 
the Company. The subsidiary force was to 
consist of six thousand regular native infantry, 
with the usual proportion of field-pieces and 
European artillerymen attached, and the proper 
equipment of warlike stores and ammunition, 
and it was to be permanently stationed within 
the peishwa’s dominions. This last point was 
an important departure from the plan proposed 
by the peishwa, and to which the governor- 
general was prepared, if necessary, to consent : 
but the concession was not extorted by the 
force of circumstances, it had been yielded by 
the peishwa at Poona, and before his fortune 
had taken the unfavourable turn which led to 
his flight. A succeeding article provided for 
the cession of territory described in a schedule 
attached to the treaty, for the payment of the 
subsidiary force, and another provided for 
exchange of territory should it at a future 
period appear desirable. The total annual 
expense of the force was estimated at twenty- 
five lacs — the estimated value of the lands 
ceded was twenty-six lacs, the additional lac 
being intended to meet possible deficiencies 
— an arrangement the expediency of which 
will be denied by none who have had oppor- 
tunity of observing the wide difference which, 
in matters of Indian revenue, ordinarily 
exists between estimates and realizations. 
By the next article, designed to avert a 
collision of authorities and claims, it was 
stipulated that orders should be given for 
admitting the Company’s officers to the charge 
of the ceded districts as soon as it should 


be signified that they were prepared to take 
it ; that all collections made by the peishwa’B 
officers between the date of the treaty and the 
period of the Company’s taking possession 
should be carried to the credit of the latter; 
and all claims to balance on account of ante- 
cedent periods be considered void. All forts 
within the ceded districts were to be given up 
without injury or damage, and with their 
equipment of ordnance, Btores, and provisions. 
Grain, and all articles of consumption, and 
provisions, and all sorts of materials for wearing 
apparel, together with the necessary numbers 
of cattle, horses, and camels, required for the 
subsidiary force, were to be entirely exempted 
from duties ; the commanding officer and the 
officers of the force were to be treated “ in all 
respects in a manner suited to the dignity and 
greatness of both states.” The force was to 
be at all times ready to execute services of 
importance, such as the protection of the 
peishwa’s person, the overawing and chastise- 
ment of rebels, or suppression of disturbances 
in his dominions, and due correction of his 
subjects and dependents who might withhold 
payment of the just claims of the state ; but 
it was not to be employed on trifling occasions, 
nor in a variety of ways which were enume- 
rated. The negotiation of this treaty afforded 
opportunity for relieving Surat from certain 
Mahratta claims which had been a source of 
much vexation and dispute, and it was not 
neglected. These claims were to be abandoned 
on consideration of the surrender, on the part 
of the Company, of land, the revenue of which 
should be equal to the annual estimated value 
of the Mahratta tribute. Some similar claims 
in other places were to be extinguished in the 
same manner. The article with regard to the 
employment of Europeans by the peishwa was 
far less stringent than that inserted in other 
engagements of like character between the 
British government and its allies. In place 
of stipulating for the entire exclusion of 
Europeans and Americans from the service of 
the peishwa, the treaty, after reciting that it 
had been usual for that prince to enlist and 
retain in his service Europeans of different 
countries, provided that, in the event of war 
breaking out between the English and any 
European nation, and of discovery being made 
that any Europeans in the peishwa’s service 
belonging to such nation at war with the 
English should have meditated injury towards 
their government, or have entered into 
intrigues hostile to their interests, such per- 
sons were to be discharged, and not suffered 
to reside within the peishwa’s dominions. 
The following article restrained the peishwa 
from committing any act of aggression against 
the Company’s allies or dependents, or against 
any of the principal branches of the Mahratta 
empire, or against any power whatever ; and 
bound him to abide by the Company’s award, 
should differences arise. Two other articles, 
which referred to existing disputes with 
various parties (the Makrattas were never 
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without a standing array of disputes ■with' 
every Indian power), gave to the Company 
the right of arbitration, and pledged ■ the 
peishwa to obedience. In the event of war, 
the peishwa engaged, in addition to four 
battalions of the subsidiary force, to aid the 
Company immediately with six thousand 
iniantiy and ten thousand horse from his own 
troops, and, with as little delay as possible, 
to bring into the field the whole force which 
he might be able to supply from his dominions. 
The Company, on the other band, engaged to 
employ against the common enemy the largest 
force which they might be able to furnish, over 
and above the number of the subsidiary troops. 
When war mightappear probable, the peishwa 
was to provide stores and other aids in his fron- 
tier garrisons. He was neither to commence nor 
pursue negotiation with any power whatever 
without giving notice and entering into con- 
sultation with the Company’s government. 
While his external relations were thus re- 
strained, the rights preserved to him in his 
own dominions were most ample. The Com- 
pany disclaimed all concern with the peishwa’s 
children, relations, subjects, or servants, with 
respect to whom his highness was declared to 
be absolute. The subsidiary force were to be 
employed, if necessary, in suppressing disturb- 
ances^ the ceded districts ; and if disturbances 
should arise in the peishwa’s territories, the 
British government, on his requisition, were 
to direct such of the Company’s troops as 
should be most conveniently stationed for 
the purpose to assist in quelling them. The 
concluding article, in oriental fashion, declared 
that the treaty should last as long as the sun 
and the moon should endure. 

In conformity with the suggestions of 
Colonel Close, confirmed by the governor- 
general, the whole of the subsidiary force 
stationed in the territories of the nizam, 
amounting to something more than eight 
tbonsand three hundred men, marched from 
Hyderabad at the close of the month of 
February, and on the 25th of March reached 
the town of Faraindah, situate on the western. 
' jutier of the nizam’s dominions, about a 
■dred and sixteen miles from Poona. The 
' y force was accompanied by six thou- 
■d of the nizam’s disciplined infantry, and 
bout nine thousand cavalry. At Madras 
Lord Clive prepared for carrying out the views 
of the governor-general. On the 27th of 
February he instructed General Stuart, then 
present with the army on the frontier of 
Mysore, to- adopt the necessary measures for 
the march of the British troops into the Mah- 
ratta territory, leaving it to the judgment of 
the general to determine the amount of force 
necessary to be detached for the purpose. 
The choice of a commander Lord Clive did 
not delegate to another. He selected for the 
command Major-General Wellesley, who,, in 
addition to his military claims, hadacquiredin 
Mysore much local knowledge that could not 
fail to be eminently useful, and by his cam- 


paign against Dlroondia Waugh, had established 
among the Mahratta chieftains -a high degree 
of reputation and influence. The detachment 
made by General Stuart consisted of one regi- 
ment of European and three regiments of 
native cavalry, two regiments of European 
and six battalions of native infantry, with a 
due proportion of artillery. It amounted to 
nearly ten thousand men, and to this force 
were added two thousand five hundred of the 
rajah of Mysore’s horse. It is impossible to 
advert to this without referring to one ad- 
vantage of the conquest of Seringapatam, and 
the subsequent treaty which the movement of 
the_ troops under General Wellesley brings to- 
notice. For the first time in the wars of 
Great Britain with the native states, were the 
power and resources of Mysore brought to the 
assistance of the Company’s government. 
Hitherto that state had been a .source of 
unceasing danger and alarm. The policy of 
the Marquis Wellesley had converted it into 
a valuable accession of strength. 

General Wellesley commenced his march 
from Hurryhur, on the frontier of Mysore, on 
the 9 th of March, and crossed the Toombnd- 
dra river on the 12th. The march of the 
British troops through the southern division 
of the peishwa’s territories had the effect of 
restoring a degree of peace which the country 
rarely experienced. The chieftains and jag- 
hirednrs, whose petty differences had previ- 
ously kept the districts oppressed by them in 
a state of constant warfare and outrage, sus- 
pended their contests for a time, awed by the 
presence of a commander whose name imposed 
terror on all disturbers of the peace. Most 
of them joined the British army in support 
of the cause of the peishwa. Among the 
number were several who had incurred that 
prince’s displeasure, and who hoped that the 
influence of the British government, exercised 
in acknowledgment of their services, might be 
sufficient to restore them to favour. On the 
15th of April General Wellesley effected a 
junction with the force from Hyderabad. As 
he proceeded, the advanced detachments of 
Holkar retreated before him, and on his ap- 
proach to Poona, the chieftain himself retired 
from that place to Cbandoor, a town about 
a hundred and thirty miles distant, leaving at 
Poona a garrison of fifteen ■ hundred men. 
Under these circumstances, it was not deemed 
necessary to advance to Poona all the troops 
at his disposal, and as the country was 
much exhausted and a great deficiency of 
forage prevailed, it was not advisable. General 
Wellesley therefore- determined so to distri- 
bute his troops that the whole might pro- 
cure forage and subsistence, but attbeEame 
time to reserve tbe power of readily forming 
a junction, should such a step be desirable. 
Colonel Stevenson, with the Hyderabad force, 
was ordered to march to Gardoor, to leave 
near that place, and within the nizam’s domi- 
nions, all that prince’s troops, and to place 
himself with the British subsidiary force, in 
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a position on tlie Beemali river, towards Poona, 
near its junction with the Mota Mola river. 

■ General Wellesley continued his own march 
towards Poona by the road of Baramooty. 
He had received repeated intimations that it 
was intended to plunder and burn the city on 
the approncli of the British troops. As this 
would have been an exploit perfectly in accord- 
ance with the Mahratta character, the preva- 
lent belief was by no means improbable. The 
peishwa, alarmed for the safety of his capital 
and his family, urgently solicited that some of 
his own troops might be despatched for their 
protection ; but the British commander knew 
too well the character of those troops to act 
upon the suggestion. On the 18th of April, 
it was ascertained that the peisliwa’s family 
had been removed to the fortress of Saoghur, 
a measure supposed to be preparatory to the 
destruction of the city. When this intelligence 
was received. General Wellesley wns advancing 
to the relief of Poona with the British cavalry. 
At night, on the 19th of April, he commenced 
a march of forty miles over a very rugged 
country and through a difficult pass. The 
next day saw him at the head of his cavaliy 
before Poona, the whole distance travelled in 
the preceding thirty-two hours being sixty 
miles. The commander of Holkar’s force in 
Poona, on hearing of General Wellesley’s ap- 
roach, precipitately quitted the place with 
is garrison, leaving to the English the easy 
duty of taking possession. A great part of 
the inhabitants had quitted their homes and 
fled to the hills during the occupation of Hol- 
kar. The few that remained manifested great 
pleasure at the arrival of the English troops, 
and those who had fled bore evidence to the 
confidence to which the change gave birth by 
returning to their homes and resuming the 
exercise of their usual occupations. While 
General Wellesley was on his march, prepara- 
tions had been making at Bombay for the 
return of the peishwa to his capital. From 
the time when he took up his residence at 
Bassein, he had, at his own request, been at- 
tended by a British guard. This force was 
now considerably augmented, and, being placed 
under the command of Colonel Murray, 
formed the prince’s escort on his march back 
to the capital whence he had so recently made 
an ignominious flight. On the 27th of April 
he left Bassein, attended by the British resi- 
dent, Colonel Close ; on the 13th of May he 
took his seat on the musnud in his palace at 
Poona, amidst the roar of cannon from the 
British camp, echoed from all the posts and 
forts in the vicinity. 

The accession of the principal Mahratta 
states to the great confederation of which the 
British government in India was the head, 
had been an object which the governor-general 
had long and strenuously laboured to effect. 
His efforts, so long and so often frustrated, 
had at length succeeded with regard to the 
chief authority in the Mahratta confederacy, 
and the peishwa was now the subsidiary ally 


of the English. To conciliate Scindia, the re- 
sources of diplomacy had been tried, almost 
as perseveringly as they had been used to win 
the peishwa, but with no better success than 
had attended their exercise with the. latter 
chief, before the impending loss of every ves- 
tige of power led him to seek, in a British 
alliance, the means of deliverance from the 
ambitious dependents who were anxious to take 
charge of his person and authority. Scindia 
had met the overtures of the British resident 
civilly, but evasively. The turn whioh affairs 
had taken seemed to warrant the hope of a 
different issue — a hope corroborated by a letter 
which Soindia addressed to the governor- 
general, after the flight of the peishwa from 
hiB capital. In this communication Scindia 
announced his march from Oujein towards the 
Deccan, for the declared purpose of restoring 
order and tranquillity in that quarter, and ex- 
pressed a desire that, in consideration of the 
friendship subsisting between the British go- 
vernment and the peishwa, and of the relation 
in which Scindia stood to both, as guarantee 
to the treaty of Salbye, the former would, in 
"concert and concurrence with him, render 
the corroboration of the foundations of attach- 
ment and union, and the maintenance of the 
obligations of friendship and regard, with 
respect to his highness the peishwa, as here- 
tofore, and conformably to existing engage- 
ments, the objects of its attention.” This 
was sufficiently vague ; but it was not more 
vague than the generality of Mahratta commu- 
nications. If it could be regarded as bearing any 
meaning, it was to be understood as a call upon 
the British government to aid in the restora- 
tion of the peishwa to the musnud at Poona. 

A few days after the conclusion of the 
treaty of Bassein, Colonel Close addressed 
a letter to Scindia, announcing that engage- 
ments of a defensive nature had been formed 
between the British government and the 
peishwa ; and that, agreeably to the tenor of 
those engagements, a British force would be 
stationed within thepeishwa’s dominions. In 
making this communication. Colonel Close ex- 
pressed his hope that Scindia would co-operate 
with the British government in endeavouring 
to arrange the affairs of the peishwa, and re- 
store the prince to the exercise of his autho- 
rity at Poona. The answer of Scindia was satis- 
factory, as far as any Mahratta answer could be 
satisfactory. It was in the following terms : — 

" I have been favoured with your acceptable 
letter, intimating that, as the relations of 
friendship had long subsisted between the 
Peishwa Saib Bahaudurand the English Com- 
pany Bahaudur, engagements of a defensive 
kind were concluded between the two states ; 
and that accordingly, with a view to the occur- 
rences that had taken place at Poona, the 
Nabob Governor-General Bahaudur had de- 
termined to forward a British force to that 
quarter, to the end that, with my concurrence 
and co-operation, the refgictory may be 
brought to punishment. - My friend, in truth. 
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tlio nnciont relations of friendship and union 
which hold botwoon tho difl'oront oirenrs re- 
quired such a dosign and such a co-operation. 
My army, which lins also nmrehodfrom Oujoin 
towards tho Doocan, with a view to lay tho 
dust of commotion and clinstiso tlio disre- 
spectful, crossed tho Norbudda, undor liap]iy 
auspicos, on tho 8lh of February, and will 
shortly ronoli Boorlmmporo. My friond Go- 
lonol Collins, who, agrooahly to tho orders of 
his excellency tho most noblo tho governor- 
gcnoral, has loft Furrucknbnd for thiscfunrlor, 
may bo oxpectcd to join mo in a few days. In- 
asmuch as tho concerns of tho diiforont dr- 
ears arc one, and admit of no distinction, on 
tho arrival of my forcos at Boorlmmporo, 1 
shall without rosorvo innlto you acquainted 
with tho moasurcs which shall bo resolved on 
for tho arrangomont and adjustment of affairs." 
Tlio lottor concluded with aomo expressions 
of pioty, vory edifying from a Makrattn, but 
not nocossary to bo quoted. 

Tlio mission of Colonel Collins, roforrod to 
in tho abovo lottor, had its origin in instruc- 
tions fonvnrdod by tlio govornor-goncrnl to 
that oflloor soon after tho poishwa had con- 
sented to ontor into a subsidiary allianco with 
tlio Company. Colonel Collins accordingly 
procoodcd to tho camp of Soindia at Boorlmm- 
poro. On his way ho roeoived a loiter from 
Colonel Close, apprising him of tlio conclusion 
of tho treaty of Bassoin, and of tho fact that 
Scindia had been informed of it. Tlio first 
communication made by Colonol Collins after 
his nri-iyal in Scindia’s camp, thoroforo, an- 
nounced tlio British officer's knowledge of 
these events, and liis authority to ontor into 
engagements with Soindia similar to thoso 
which lmd boon concluded with tho poishwa. 
Scindia, in reply, roforrod the dismission of 
tlio important points of this communication 
to porsonal confcronco ; but tho opportunity 
for thus discussing them was long in arriving. 
At length a mooting took jdaoo, when tlio 
British resident slated tlio objects of his mis- 
sion to bo throofold : to conoort with Soindia 
tho most oflbotual means of restoring and 
securing tranquillity in tho Doccnn ; to oiTor 
that ehiof tho mediation of tlio British go- 
■i intent for tho purpose of effecting a rooon- 
■lialion botwcon him and llolkar; and to 
mnko to him a tondor of admission to tlio 
gonornl defensive nllinuco on terms similar 
to thoso which had boon accoptod by tho 
poishwa. It was answered, on tlio part of 
(Scindia, that tlio important uaturo of tlicso 
proposals called for nmturo deliberation, and 
that timo was ncoossary for tlio purposo. Tlio 
conforonco hern terminated. Fivo days after- 
wards, one of Soindia’s ministers attended tlio 
resident to convoy to him tho results of the 
consideration wliioli had boon liostowcd on his 
proposals. To tho first it was answered, with 
truo Mnliralta ambiguity, that for tlio British 
government to concort with Scindia tlio most 
cn’colual means of restoring and scouring tran- 
quillity in tho Docoan was conformable to tho 


rolatioiiB of friendship subsisting botwoon tho 
two slatos. To tho second : “That tho nffaira 
of tho families of Scindia and llolkar lmd boon 
ono and tho samo from fattier to son ; that 
horotoforo difforoncoB lmd nrison between them, 
but that tlicso dilforonccs lmd always boon 
adjusted by thoinsolvoB." To tlio third of 
Colonol Collins’s proposals tho answor was, 
that Scindin, boing guarantee to tho treaty of 
Sal by o, lmd boon surprised at tho conclusion 
of tho dofonsivo allianco botwoon tho poishwa 
and the British govonimont without his know- 
lodgo j that, aftor a porsonal conforenco with 
tho pcisliwa, ho should bo apprised of tlio real 
Rtnto of oirouinstanccs, and should then net in 
snoli a manner ns might bo suilablo and proper. 
It will bo unnecessary to wasto time on tlio 
unsworn to tho first and second of Colonol 
Collins’s suggestions ; llioy aro moro ordinary 
spociinonB of tho Fastorn art of putting to- 
gotlior words for tho car nlono, not for tho 
understanding. Tho third may justify somo 
examination. Although Scindia now doclarcd 
that ho lmd boon surprised at tho conclusion 
of tho dofonsivo nllinuco botwoon tlio British 
government and tho pcisliwa without his 
knowlodgo, it is to bo rcincmborod that ho lmd 
expressed no surpriso whon, somo timo beforo, 
tho samo faol lmd boon communicated to him 
by Colonol Close. Adverting, in his answor to 
this arrangomont, to tho consoqucnt move- 
ment of n British forco, and to tlio roquest 
for his oo-oporation, ho lmd Bnhl that "tlio 
nnciont roInlionB of friendship and union wliioli 
hold botwoon tlio diflbront circars required 
Ruoli a design and such a oo-oporation." This 
langungo (loos not nocossarily imply his ap- 
proval of tho treaty. It is, according to 
Muhraltn custom, adapted to rccoivo almost 
any intorprolntion which it might bo convo- 
niont to put upon it ; but if it expresses no 
approbation, it oorlninly indicates no surprise ; 
mid if Soindia woro sincero in his subsequent 
avowal of this fooling, it must bo concludod 
that whilo, in all ollior porsons, surpriso is tlio 
instantaneous rosult of somo unoxpeotod dis- 
covoiy, in tho Maliratta ehiof it required a 
oonBiilornblo spaco of timo to nmturo and 
bring it forth. His complaint that a troaty to 
wliioli ho was guarantee had been sot nsido 
without his knowlodgo, wns ns frivolous as 
his affectation of surpriso wns unwarranted. 
Soindia lmd no intcrost in tho troaty ; at least 
ho had ostensibly no intorcst in it. His office 
of gunrnntoo, so long as it oontinuod, bound 
him to onforoo its obsorvanco upon both tlio 
partios for whoso bonofit tho ongagomont wns 
contracted ; but it certainly gavo him no 
authority to provonl tlioir making any addi- 
tional oiigngoinonts, or ovon abrogating tho 
original troaty by mutual consent. Tho only 
offcot of such measures with regard to him 
would bo to roloaso him from tho obligation of 
onforoing, in his capacity of guarantee, tlio 
stipulations of tlio troaty which had boon 
modified or annulled. To dismiss tho nature 
of tho relation subsisting botwcon tho pcisliwa 
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nml tho'o chiefs who acknowledged him ns 
their head would ho idle, because no satisfac- 
tory conclusion could lie attained ; but if any 
point connected with it bo clear, it is the right 
of the peisliwa to bind himself by treaty with- 
out consulting the inferior chiefs. Scindia 
was not a party to the treaty of Salbyc, nnd 
ho had no claim to be a party to any new 
treat}-. If, however, ho were anxious to form 
an alliance with the British government, the 
opportunity was afforded him. He, indeed, 
thought that the now treaty was injurious to 
his interest, and so it was, by taking the 
peisliwa out of his power. But the power 
which he had exercised was a usurpation un- 
sanctioncd by tlio avowed principles of the 
Mahraltn confederacy. All, indeed, within 
that confederacy was usurpation ; but tho 
whole question may be reduced to very simple 
elements : if tho theory of tho Mahratta 
association were to bo upheld, Scindin was n 
dependent of tho peisliwa, nnd his attempts to 
establish his own authority on the ruin of that 
of his superior wero little, if nt all, short of 
treason ; if tho thcoiy were to be discarded, 
nnd Scindin to bo viewed as an independent 
prince, seeking to ndvanco bis own ends by 
subjugating another to his will, tho right of 
the latter to seek tho means of escape, nnd 
the right of n neighbouring stnto to afford 
those means, nre indisputably clear. The 
course of events was unfavourable to the views 
of Scindia, but he had not the slightest ground 
for reasonable complaint. Ilia intimation of 
the necessity of a personal conference with 
the peisliwa implied cither a doubt of the 
truth of tho representations made by the 
ngonls of the British government, or an 
iutention to obstruct the progress of tho now 
arrangements. To indicate such n doubt was 
offensive to tlio British government — to enter- 
tain such an intention was the preliminary to 
a state of hostility. Some of those points 
were pressed on tho notice of Scindia nnd his 
ministers by Colonel Collins, nnd ho succeeded, 
after a time, in drawing from the chief a decla- 
ration unexampled perhaps in the annnls of 
Mahratta diplomacy for explicitness. Scindia 
now stated that ho could not giro a decided 
answer to the proposals of tho British govern- 
ment till after a conference which ho proposed 
to hold, not with tho peisliwa himsolf, but 
with nn agent of that prince, whoso arrival ho 
expected ; but ho added, that ho lmd no 
intention whatever to obstruct tho completion 
of tho arrangements lately concluded between 
tho pciBhwa nnd the British government ; 
that, on tho contrary, it was his wish to 
improvo tho friendship at present subsisting 
between the peishwa, tho British government, 
and his own state. Notwithstanding these 
favourable feelings, Scindia manifested a 
strong dislike to tho march of the British 
troops to Poona, and he requested that orders 
might be issued to stop thorn. Ho preferred 
that tho city should remain in possession of 
Holkar rather than bo delivered by tho inter- 


position of a British force. At tlio period 
when this reasonable request was made, no 
orders could liavo been issued in time to 
prevent the march of General Wellesley to 
l’oona — it is needless to add that, even had 
lime permitted, no such orders would have 
been issued. 

In addition to tho inferences to be drawn 
from tlio conduct of Scindia and his ministers, 
other grounds for suspecting their intentions 
existed. On tho day on which Colonel Collins 
joined the chieftain’s camp, lio received in- 
telligence that a confederacy between Scindia 
nnd other Mahratta chiefs, for purposes hostile 
to tho British interests, was in course of 
arrangement. Scindia’s prime minister had 
been deputed on a mission to the rajah of 
Borar. Another confidential servant was 
despatched to tho peishwa, to remonstrate, as 
it was believed, against tho treaty of Bassein, 
nnd vakeels from Holkar arrived in Scindia’s 
camp for tho purpose of effecting an adjust- 
ment of their differences. The deportment 
of Scindia’s ministers towards tho British 
resident became intemperate and offensive, 
nnd early in May that chief mnrehed from the 
vicinity of Boorhampore to meet the rajah of 
Bcrar, who had taken the field with a largo 
army. lie, howover, expressed a wish that 
tho British resident should follow him, with 
which Colonel Collins complied. 

Tho governor-general lmd doubted the ex- 
istence of tho alleged confederacy against tho 
British government, and tho grounds of doubt 
were not unreasonable. That Scindia and the 
rajah of Berar should bo disposed to reduce 
the peishwa to a state of subserviency to their 
views, might readily bo believed; but that 
they should venture, in carrying out such a 
plan, to provoke the hostility of tho British 
government, was scarcely credible. Happily, 
tho governor-general did not suffer his doubts 
to ovcrcomo his caution. Ho was struck by 
comparing the apathy of Scindia, while Holkar 
was in undisturbed possession of the peish- 
wa’s capital, with bis renewed activity when 
that capital was about to be rescued by a 
British forco. Ho wisely, therefore, deemed 
it necessary to instruct Colonel Collins to 
romoustrato with Scindia, and to require from 
him unequivocal evidence of friendly inten- 
tions ; it being pointed out that the only 
satisfactory evidence would be his retirement 
to his dominions north of tho Nerbudda. 
Scindia was further required to disavow the 
imputation of being engaged in n confederacy 
with Holkar and the rajah of Berar against 
the English. A remonstrance was also ad- 
dressed to the rajah of Berar, which was 
followed by a second communication of like 
character, on the governor-general receiving 
intelligence that the rajah had put his army 
in motion for the purpose of meeting Scindia. 

Colonel Collins, on receiving his instruc- 
tions, proceeded without delay to act upon 
them. Having explained at length the treaty 
of Bassein, lie demanded whether it contained 
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anything at variance with Scindia’s rights. 
One of the ministers answered that it did not, 
and Seindia himself confirmed the acknow- 
ledgment. Colonel Collins then claimed to be 
informed of the nature and objects of the 
recent negotiations among the Mahratta chiefs. 
He was answered that Seindia had no inten- 
tion to invade the dominions of either the 
nizam or the peishwa; but, on tho resident 
urging the necessity of a disavowal on the part 
of Seindia of any intention to disturb the 
treaty of Bassein, it was answered that Seindia 
could atTord no satisfaction on that point until 
he had conferred with the rajah of Berar, 
The resident continued to press the points 
suggested by his instructions, representing 
that the refusal of Seindia to afford satisfactory 
explanation, combined with the unremitted 
prosecution of his military arrangements, 
would compel the British government to adopt 
precautionary measures upon every part of 
Scindia’s frontier, and that the confirmation of 
the report of his accession to a confederacy 
against the British power would lead to the 
immediate commencement of active hostilities. 
Tire chief, to whom the representation was 
addressed, remained unmoved by it He 
adhered to the silence which he had resolved 
to maintain ns to liis future intentions, and 
terminated the conference with this remark- 
able declaration : — “After my interview with 
the rajah of Berar, you shall know whether it 
will be peace or war." Suspense was thus 
converted into certainty. Seindia was pre- 
pared to < mi-ark in a war with tho British 
government if the rajah of Berar would join 
him. On the decision of that prince it rested 
whether it should bo “ peace or war." 
Seindia had acknowledged that ho had no ju»t 
grounds of exception to the treaty of B;<?=eiti, 
but that treaty was, notwithstanding, to be 
lim cau'O of involving the Mahratta countries 
■all the calamities of war, if the rajah of 
r t build stand firm. The insult offered 
r Briti-h flat a by Scindia’s declaration. 
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subject being more formally pressed upon him 
three days afterwards, the necessity of another 
conference was assigned as a reason for tho 
delay of a decided answer. The rajah of 
Berar, in answer to representations mado to 
him by the British resident, referred in like 
manner to an intended conference, in which - 
not only Seindia and himself were to engage, 
but also Holkar, whose name was now, for 
the first time, introduced as a party necessaty 
to be consulted in deciding the question of 
war or peace with the English. This sugges- 
tion seemed to postpone the decision in- 
definitely, as Holkar was at a great distance 
[from Mulknpore. Seindia subsequently inti- 
| mated a wish that the resident should pay a 
visit to the rajah of Berar, and Colonel Collins, 
in consequence, requested the rajah to appoint 
a day for receiving him. Tho rajah declined 
to appoint any day, and appeared anxious to 
dispense with the proposed visit. As it could 
not be doubted that Seindia was acquainted 
with the rajah’s feelings, and that when lie 
mado the suggestion he well knew what re- 
ception awaited the proposal. Colonel Collins 
justly concluded that ho had been wantonly 
exposed to insult, and intimated his intention 
to retire from Scimlia’s camp. Ho was en- 
treated to postpoue his departure for six days, 
and he consented. Ho was further admitted 
to an nudicuco of tho rajah of Berar, but tho 
rajah simply acknowledged that he had re- 
ceived n letter from the governor-general, de- 
clining to enter into any discussion upon it. 
Little interest would nttacli to a detail of 
further conferences and correspondence, which 
would exhibit nothing lmt a repetition of a 
desire, on one side, to precuro an explicit 
answer, and nn exhaustion of nil the arts of 
evasion and delay, on the other, to avoid it. 
In conformity with instructions from tho 
governor-general. General Wellesley, about 
the middle of July, addressed a letter to 
Seindia, requesting him to separate his army 
from that of the rajah of Berar, nnd retire 
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The governor-general lmd made extensive 
preparations for carrying on hostilities with 
vigour and effect. A vast plan of military 
and political operations, embracing within its 
compass (he entire territory of India, hndbeen 
framed, and all its details, with a duo regard 
to contingencies, had boon arranged with 
minute care. It consisted of two grand divi- 
sions, the management of which was assigned 
respectively to the commander-in-chief, Gene- 
lal Lake, and to General Wellesley. To the 
former officer were committed the nffiiirs of 
Ilindostan ; to tho latter those of tho Deccan. 

In this plan, the views of tho Marquis 
Wellesley wero directed not merely to the 
temporary adjustment of tho disputes which 
had rendered it necessary to put Inrgo armies 
in motion, but to such a settlement ns should 
afford a reasonable prospect of continued pcaco 
and security to the .British government and its 
allies. 

General Wellesley had marched from Poona, 
with the main body of tho forces under his 
command, on the 4th of June. Tho peishwa 
was to have provided a contingent to accom- 
pany him, but a very small portion of tho 
stipulated force was furnished. Under tho 
authority conferred on him by the governor- 
general, General Wellesley exercised a general 
superintendence over tho diplomatic inter- 
course of Colonel Collins with Scindin and the 
rajah of Borar. On this coming to an end, 
lie gave immediate orders for tho attack ot 
Scindia's fort of Baroach, and issued a procla- 
mation explaining the grounds upon which it 
had become necessary for him to commence 
hostilities against the combined Mahmlta 
chiefs. The force under his immediate com- 
mand at this lime consisted of llirco hundred 
nud eighty-four European, nnd one thou- 
sand llirco hundred nnd forty-seven regular 
native cavalry ; one thousand three hundred 
and sixty-eight European and five thousand 
6ix hundred and thirty-ono native infantry. 
In addition to theso numbers wero a few artil- 
lerymen, between six and seven hundred pio- 
neers, two thousand four hundred horse, 
belonging to tho rajah of Mysoro, and three 
thousand Mahratta horse. Nearly eighteen 
hundred men, European and native, with somo 
Bombay lascars, and a small park of artillery, 
had been left at Poona for tho protection of 
tho capital nnd person of tho peishwa. Tho 
weather prevented General Wellesley from 
marching as early as ho wished. On tho 8th of 
August it cleared, and early in the morning of 
that day ho despatched a message to tho killndnr 
of Ahmednuggur, to require him to surrender 
tho fort. He refused, and tho poltnh was im- 
mediately attacked at threo points. Tho con- 
test was severe, but it terminated in favour of 
tlio British. On tho following day prepara- 
tions wero made for attacking tho fort. On 
the lOlli a battery of four guns was opened ; 
the fire of which soon had tho effect of in- 
ducing the killndnr to mnke an overture of 
surrender upon terms. On the 12tli, he with 


his garrison of fourteen hundred men marched 
out, nnd tho British commander took pos- 
session. Tho effect of this capture was to 
placo at tho command of the English all 
ricindia’s territories south of the Godavery. 

A few days after tho fall of Ahmednuggur, 
General Wellesley had tho satisfaction to hear 
that his orders for tho attack of Baroach hnd 
been successfully carried into effect. This duty 
was performed by Colonel Woodington. He 
had expected assistance from a schoonor with 
two eighteen-pounders, which was to havo 
been brought to anchor within a short distance 
of tho fort. It was found impracticable to 
bring her up, nnd in consoqucnce Colonel 
Woodington was compelled to make an arrange- 
ment for bringing up tho eighteen-pounders and 
stores in boats. Tho pettab, though defended 
by tho enemy in great force, fell into the 
hands of the English without much cither of 
difficulty or los9. The fort was subsequently 
stormed, nnd though a vigorous resistance was 
offered, tho attack was eventually successful. 
Tho loss of tho British was small ; that of tho 
enemy dreadfully heavy. 

The capture of Baroach was effected on the 
29th of August. On tho same day on which 
victory thus graced tho British arms at tho 
western extremity of tho peninsula of India, 
tho army of Bengal, under General Lake, 
struck tho first important blow against the 
enemy on tho frontier of Oude. Its objoct was 
n French corps in tho service of Scindia, under 
tho commnnd of an officer named Perron. This 
corps, which was originally raised by an officer 
named Do Boigne, had acquired great celebrity 
in India. Do Boigne is Eaid to havo been a 
native of Savoy, who, after sorving succes- 
sively in the nrmics of Franco and Russia, and 
linving, whilst in tho servico of tho latter 
power, been mado prisoner by the Turks, 
found his way to Madras, where he becamo an 
ensign in tho army of tho East-India Com- 
pany. According to somo authorities, tho 
distant prospect of promotion in that service 
discouraged him ; according to others, he took 
offence at some act of tho governor; but, 
whatevor tho causo, ho quitted Madras and 
proceeded to Calcutta, being provided with 
letters of introduction to Mr. Hastings. From 
Calcutta ho proposed to proceed overland to 
Russia, and tho design, it has been alleged, 
was not then first formed. It is said that at 
St. Petersburg De Boigne had laid before tho 
Empress Catherine a project for exploring the 
countries between India and Russia ; that, in 
the exercise of its usual policy, the Russian 
court had offered encouragement to the plan ; 
nud that at Calcutta De Boigne submitted it 
to Hastings, concealing from him the fact that 
the government of Russia was interested in 
the project. Hastings, who was always zealous 
for the extension of the boundaries of geogra- 
phical knowledge with regard to India and 
the surrounding countries, gave him a recom- 
mendatory letter to the vizier, who bestowed 
on him a dress of honour, in addition to other 
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gifts better suited to tbe necessities of n 
traveller. Circumstances, which are differently 
related, led him to relinquish the dangers and 
difficulties of his projected journey to Russia 
for a continued residence in India, and Hast- 
ings soon learned that De Boignc had entered 
the service of the rajah of Jeypoor. The 
governor-general thereupon recalled him to 
Calcutta, and, though he had no power of 
enforcing the call, De Boigne thought fit to 
obey it. He succeeded in making liis peace 
with Hastings,, and obtained his permission to 
return. In the interval the rajah of Jeypoor 
had resolved to dispense with his services, but 
he made him a liberal present ; and, according 
to some, De Boigne further improved his for- 
tune by successful speculations in trade. But 
De Boigne was not at ease — he longed to 
resume his military habits and occupations, 
and opportunity was not wanting. Scindia 
was actively engaged in promoting his own 
aggrandizement at the expense of liis neigh- 
bours, and De Boigne deemed that his own 
interests would be best advanced by uniting 
them with those of Scindia. In his eyes all 
services were alike, if they offered hope of 
promotion or of gain. "Whether he sought 
Scindia, or Scindia him, seems doubtful; but he 
entered the service of that chief, and soon 
secured such a measure of his confidence as led 
to the rapid increase of his own power and in- 
fluence. De Boigne at first commanded two 
battalions. In process of time the number 
was augmented to eight, and subsequently to 
sixteen, with a train of eighty pieces of cannon. 
At later periods still further additions were 
made, and the whole were formed into three 
brigades ; the first and third commanded by 
’ n ■> named Perron and Pedrons, the 
* .nd by an Englishman of the name of 
llierland. De Boigne retired some years 
fore the period immediately under notice, 
..illy, it is believed, from a fear that jealousy 
of his ovevgrown power might lead to some 
attempt to reduce it, partly because his con- 
stitution was broken and debilitated, and partly 
because one object to which his exertions had 
been assiduously directed was attained, in the 
accumulation of a fortune supposed to amount 
to four hundred thousand pounds. The retire- 
ment of De Boigne led to a struggle for the 
honour of succeeding him in the chief com- 
mand. Sutherland aspired to it, but Perron, 
having the advantage of seniority, and the 
still greater advantage of being present with 
Scindia at the time the vacancy occurred, 
secured to himself the desired post. 

The origin of Perron was very humble : he 
had arrived in India as a common sailor. 
Having entered tho service of De Boigne, he 
manifested an aptitude for rising not inferior 
to that of his commander. On succeeding to 
the chief command, ho sedulously improved 
all opportunities for increasing his own power. 
De Boigne had received certain lands for the 
maintenance of his troops. Perron, succeed- 
ing to this as well as to the authority of his 


predecessor, sought both to extend his posses- 
sions and to render himself independent of tho 
chief from whom they had been obtained. 
Scindia’s local authority in Hindostan had 
declined, and that of Perron had increased. 
The districts subject to the lntter yielded a 
revenue of vast amount. Tho inhabitants 
regarded him as their immediate chief, while 
the allegiance of the troops at his command 
was naturally and necessarily yielded rather to 
the man from whom they received orders, sub- 
sistence, and pay, than to an authority of 
which they knew little, and which was never 
visibly exercised. The designs of Perron had 
been aided by a variety of ciroumstances. 
Though a Mahratta, Scindia was greatly in- 
ferior to him in cunning and activity. The 
almost exclusive direction of that chief’s at- 
tention to the Deccan — the anxiety with which 
he had sought to promote his interests at 
Poona, had greatly weakened his influence in 
the northern parts of India. In states con- 
stituted like those of the Mahratta con- 
federacy, the authority of the prince iB always 
endangered by absence or inactivity; and in 
the ense of Scindia, the causes of decline pre- 
viously at work had been powerfully aided by 
the success of Holkar. The result was, in the 
words of the governor-general, “ to found an 
independent French state on the most vulner- 
able part of the Company’s frontier.” Nor 
was it to be overlooked that Perron’s influence 
extended considerably beyond the dominions 
of which he possessed the actual administra- 
tion. He sought to dictate with the authority 
of a superior to the petty states around him, 
and even to some at a distance ; and having 
at his disposal a military force, which neither 
with reference to numbers or discipline could 
be despised, his attempts were not unattended 
with success. The governor-general saw the 
necessity of crushing without delay this new 
and formidable enemy. General Lake was 
instructed to regard “ the effectual demolition 
of the French state erected by M. Perron on 
the banks of the Jumna, as the primary object 
of the campaign,” and the general was to dis- 
tribute his forces and regulate his operations 
in suoh a manner as to effect it without delay. 

On the 7th of August Lord Lake had 
marched from Cawnpore with the infantry on 
that station under the command of Major- 
Gen eral St . J ohn. Th e cavalry, under Colonel 
St. Leger, followed on the 8th. On the 13tli 
the whole army encamped near Kanougo. It 
was subsequently joined by Major-General ■ 
Ware with a detachment from Futtygliur. 
On the 28th it encamped on the frontier, and 
at four o’clock on the morning of the 29th, 
entered the Mahratta territory. No time 
wns lost in moving to the attack of Perron’s 
force, which was strongly posted at a short 
distance from the fortress of Allyghur. At 
seven o'clock the British cavalry advanced 
upon them in two lines, supported by tho in- 
fantry and guns ; but the rapid retreat of tho 
enemy put an end to the notion almost as soon 
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ns it had commenced. Atlcmpts wero made 
to charge some considorahle bodies of cavalry 
tvho niado protenco of standing, but in vain. 
AH lied, and with such hearty vigour ns left 
to their pursuers litllo chance of overtaking 
or doing them any considerable mischief. The 
English took possession of the town of Cool, 
and made preparations for attacking Allyghur, 
which place Perron lind left in charge of 
Colonel Pedrons ; but the nltack was delayed 
for n few days to try tho effect of negotiation. 
It has loo often been tho practice of Europeans 
in Indian warfare to have rccourso to means of 
attaining their objects, which, however com- 
mon in native contests, are highly discreditable 
to nations professing to be governed by higher 
standards of morality nnd honour. It was 
thought that corruption might prove an effi- 
cient substitute for arms ; nnd it was not till 
the hope of success from this source had failed, 
that it was resolved to try more honourable 
means of obtaining possession of Allyghur. 

After weighing the comparative advantages 
of seeking tho reduction of the place by n 
regular siege or by an immediate assault, the 
latter course was resolved upon. The 4tb of 
September was fixed for the attack. The 
force destined for it was composed of four 
companies of tho king's 7Gtli regiment nnd 
detachments from two regiments of nativo 
infantry. It was led by Colonel Monson, nn 
officer of distinguished bravely. During the 
preceding night two batteries of four eighteen- 
pounders each had been erected to cover tho 
approach of the storming parly, which left the 
camp at three o’clock in the morning, nnd 
advanced in a curved direction towards the 
gateway. On arriving within four hundred 
yards of it, they halted till break of day. \VMIo 
thus wailing, nn officer, who had been recon- 
noitring, reported that sixty or seventy of the 
enemy were seated round a fire smoking in 
front of tho gateway. A British party was 
immediately detached in the hope of taking 
them by surprise, nnd to endeavour, amidst 
the confusion which it was expected would 
ensue, to enter llio fort with them nnd sccuro 
the gato till tho main body should nrrivo. The 
latter object was not attained. Tho surpriso 
was so complete, and tho ardour of the British 
party so great, that all opportunity of retreat 
for tho enemy was cut off. Not one of them 
escaped to relate tlio particulars of the sur- 
prise ; and though tho sentinols on tho ram- 
parts gave fire on hearing the disturbance, no 
extraordinary alarm was excited, the affair 
being taken to bo the result only of a near 
approach of tho videttes of the British foroo. 

The morning gun was the signal for the 
movement of the storming party, which, 
covered by a heavy fire from the two batteries, 
advanced till they came within a hundred 
yards of the gato. Here a traverse had been 
recently thrown up, and mounted with three 
six-pounders ; hut tlio enemy wore dislodged 
before they had time to discharge them. 
Colonel Monson pushed forward with the two 


flank companies of tho 76th Tegiment to enter 
the fort with tho retreating guard, but tho 
gate was shut, nnd tho approach exposed to a 
destructive firo of grapo. Two ladders were 
then brought to tho walls, and Major M'Leod 
with tho grenadiers, attempted to mount; 
they were opposed by a formidable row of 
pikemcn, and desisted. It was then proposed 
to blow open tho gato, and a six-pounder was 
placed for tho purpose, but failed. A twelve- 
pounder was brought up, but a difficulty arose 
in placing it ; and in these attempts full twenty 
minutes were consumed, during which the 
assailants were exposed to a destructive fire. 
The enemy behaved with great bravery, 
descending tho scaling-laddors which had been 
loft ngninst tho walls, to contend with the 
party seeking to force an entrance. The first 
gate at length yielded, nnd tho attacking party 
advanced along a narrow way dofonded by a 
tower pierced with loopholes, from which a 
constant nnd deadly fire was kept up by 
matchlock- men, while showers of grape poured 
from tho batteries. Tlio British party, how- 
ever, kept on its way to tho second gate, 
which was forced without much difficulty. At 
the third the assailants passed in with the re- 
treating enemy, but a fourth still remained to 
he carried. Here the progress of the assailants 
was again slopped. Tlio attempt to blow open 
tho gato failed, hut Major M'Leod succeeded 
in forcing his way through tho wicket and 
ascending the ramparts. Resistance now 
became feeble, and the fortress of Allyghur 
passed into tlio hands of tho British, tho 
reward of about an hour’s vigorous efforts. 
The loss of tho English was severe, and among 
tlio wounded were Colonel Monson nnd Major 
M'Leod. The loss of the enemy was, however, 
much greater ; nnd ns tlio fort had been made 
by tho French their principal depOt for tho 
Doab, a vast quantity of military stores was 
transferred with it to the British, besides two 
hundred and eighty-one pieces of cannon. 

Tho terror inspired by the fall of Allyghur 
caused tho immediate evacuation of some 
minor forts, the governors being unwilling to 
await tho arrival of tho victors. The event 
was also followed by another, scarcely less 
important nnd desirable. This was the sur- 
render of Perron to the British general. Tho 
step was not occasioned, perhaps it was scarcely 
accelerated, by the success of tho British arms 
at Allyghur. Some time before the actual 
commencement of hostilities, Perron had an- 
nounced to the governor-general his wish to 
quit tho service of Scindia, and obtain per- 
mission to pass through the British territories 
on his way to Europe. A favourable answer 
had been returned, but Perron did not follow 
out his proposed plan. He subsequently made 
overtures to General Lake, and some negotia- 
tion took place which ended in nothing ; and 
tho British army, as has been seen, attacked 
tho French adventurer immediately on enter- 
ing the Mahratta territory. His rapid flight 
on that occasion seemed to indicate little de- 
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termination to resist, and soon after the 
capture of Allyghur lie renewed his applica- 
tion for permission to enter the British terri- 
tories. It was promptly complied with, and 
one great object of the war was thus achieved 
almost without an effort. 

The retirement of Perron, after raising him- 
self to the rank of a petty sovereign, cannot but 
appear extraordinary. It was not the effect 
of moderation nor of satiety, but of necessity. 
Perron continued to love power, and all that 
power can command, as well as he had ever 
loved them ; but a combination of circum- 
stances had rendered his tenure of power inse- 
cure, and he thought it better to preserve his 
movable property, which was considerable, 
than risk it in a contest for dominion which 
might probably be unsuccessful. The English 
government had determined on the destruc- 
tion of his power if practicable. But, besides 
this cause for alarm, he had others arising out 
of the circumstances of the Mahratta state, of 
which he was a dependent. Perron’s conduct 
had given rise, in Scindia’s mind, to suspicion. 
A chief, named Ambagee Inglia, took advan- 
tage of it to advance his own interests and 
undermine those of Perron. His views are 
said to have been aided by a supply of money 
to meet the wants of Scindia, and the autho- 
rity of the French chief was transferred to his 
native rival. To render the transfer effective, 
Ambagee Inglia intrigued with Perron’s offi- 
cers. Had they been faithful, their com- 
•der might not have been compelled to seek 
'■ty in flight ; but where personal interest 
the sole motive of action, fidelity is never 
be relied upon ; and somo^Jfficers, who had 
ceived signal marks of Perron’s favour, went 
over to his enemy. He had consequently no 
choicebut to withdraw: to remain was to devote 
himself to plunder and perhaps to death. 

The retreat of Perron was the virtual disso- 
lution of the French state which he had formed 
on the Jumna. This did not necessarily in- 
volve the reduction of the force which he had 
commanded ; but the loss of its chief, preceded 
as it had been by a course of conduct on his 
part, which was at the least undecided, if not 
pusillanimous, shook greatly the strength of 
native confidence in French officers, and im- 
pressed those officers with a Blrong feeling of 
the necessity of providing for their own safety. 
An officer named Fleury had attacked a body 
of troops under Colonel Cunningham, who, 
after vigorously resisting and temporarily beat- 
ing off a force greatly superior to his own, had 
been compelled to accept for himself and his 
men permission to retire with their arms, on 
condition of not again serving against Scindia 
during thowar. Adetachmentwassentngainst 
Fleury, which ho contrived to evade, but ho 
finally accompanied his chief to the British 
camp. Another officer named Louis Bourquin, 
who commanded a division of Perron’s force, 
resolved to make a stand against tho main 
lusdy of tho English under General Lake. 
The hostile armies met on the 11 Ih Septem- 


ber, about six miles from the imperial city of 
Delhi. The British had performed a march of 
eighteen miles, and had just takeu up their 
ground for encampment, when the enemy ap- 
peared in such force as to oblige the grand 
guard and advanced pickets to turn out. The 
numbers continued to increase, and General 
Lake on reconnoitring, found them drawn 
up on rising ground in great force and in com- 
plete order of battle. Their position was well 
defended, each flank being covered by a swamp, 
beyond which cavalry were stationed, while 
artillery guarded the front, which derived fur- 
ther protection from a line of intrenchments. 
The. English commander resolved, however, 
to give them battle. The whole of his cavalry 
had accompanied him on his reconnoissance, 
and that being completed, he sent orders for 
the infantry and artillery to join. This could 
not be effected in less than an hour, during 
which the British cavalry, which were two 
miles in advance, were exposed to a heavy fire 
from the enemy, which brought down many 
men. During this interval the horse of General 
Lake was shot under him. 

Although the British commander had de- 
termined on hazarding an action, he felt that 
to attack the enemy in the position which had 
been taken up would be attended with but a 
feeble chance of success. He therefore ordered 
his cavalry to fell back, partly to cover the ad- 
vance of the infantry, but principally with a 
view to allure the enemy from their advan- 
tageous post by the appearance of a retreat. 
The feint had the desired effect. No sooner 
were the British cavalry in motion than the 
enemy rushed forward with wild manifesta- 
tions of triumph and delight, the vivacity of 
the French leaders having communicated itself 
to those whom they commanded. But their 
exultation was soon checked. The cavalry 
continued their retrograde movement till the 
infantry came up ; the former then opened 
from its centre, and allowed the latter to pass 
to the fi-ont. Preparations having been made 
for guarding tho flanks of the British force, 
one of which was threatened by some native 
cavalry, the whole lino moved forward. A 
tremendous fire from nearly a hundred pieces 
of cannon, some of them of large calibre, fell 
around them ; but the British troops, unmoved 
by it, advanced steadily and without removing 
their musketB from their shoulders till within 
a hundred paces of the enemy. Orders were 
then given to charge — the whole lino fired a 
volley, and, headed by the commander-in- 
chief, pushed on their bayonots with resistless 
force. The fete of tho day was decided, and 
when the troops halted after the charge, the 
enemy were flying in till directions. The vic- 
torious infantry immediately, broke into 
columns of companies, by which movement 
tho wholo of the eavaliy, both European and 
native, were enabled to charge through the 
intervals with their galloper guns, pursuing 
the enemy to the Jumna, wlicro great num- 
bers perislicd. All the nrlilleiy mid stores ot 
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thcrticmv fi ll info {lie bands of (tic l'itgli«h, 
mill tilin' tiny# after the battle. Imllia lt-.mr- 
tiniti. with four other French officers, tmrrcn* 
den-d them- cl ve*. 

In the city of Delhi, which was fiirthwith 
evacuated liy the Frcttch. the Initio had l«-rn 
an object of much interc*!. There, at the 
Ancient tent of the power which IWwr had 
reared — where Akbar had placed on record 
the length ami breadth of the prnvinre* which 
owned it< rtvny — where Amanigrehe had .a*- 
romhhnl mighty armies to clivt* e his cncinii 
and ted nee to subjection tributary kings— 
there dwelt the living representative of the 
h»t!«c of Timotir in IheprrMwi of a miserable 
man, old, Wind, and decrepit — without jmwer, 
without pomp, or Mate, nr retimie— almo«t 
without the mean* of commanding the rotnmmi 
t)oe<"tarict ol life, This w.v Shall Allum, one- 
the gallant rhaaada, who'e military energy 
had aianned and annoyed the Brithfi govern- 
inriit, hut for many yearn the sulTering captive 
t>f tho*c who f '■enr'-d hi« pen-on for the *.ake 
of aharing hi* name to purpe'ci of rrlfi*b 
aggrandisement. He had allied hiin»*df with 
the Mahrattai, and through their abidance 
had obtained pa>-e»rinn of Delhi, Thi* i# not 
the place to pur-tie the trou hied hi- tore of hi# 
life. It tmi«t mi (lice to ray that thcneefinvanl 
it was an alino'-t unbroken rmie* of calamity. 
The territorie-i nominally Mibjfct to the em- 
peror were the coin lant ren» of dr-order and 
rebellion. Furmundod by trouble# of every 
de-oription. he c-inreivcd the tno«t violent Ml'- 
Jiiclnfi 1 * of the loyalty of )»i« rldert eon. Such 
suspicions are of common occurrence in ori- 
ental tnonarrliler’, ami are frequently not tin- 
warranted. In this in-tance tin re f'erns to 
have l«*rn no ground for them. Alienated 
from the afTeclione of hi# father by thou* who 
had an inferci-t in fomenting di*M-n*lons, the 
f-h.as.adn passed a great part of Ida life at a dis- 
tance from the city which wan the witne>-; of 
the former glory ami present degradation of 
his house, lie made repeated efforts to obtain 
the aid of the Briti-li gon-rnno.-nt for the de- 
liverance of his father from thraldom, but in 
vain. Hastings was not indisposed to afford 
it, but was restrained Jiy orders from home 
dictated in the spirit of the non-intervention 
policy which then prevailed. The slmxada died 
in the British dominionn, of fever, and not 
long afterwards the calamities of Ids wretched 
parent were consummated. A ruffian chief, 
of lfoliilla origin, named Gholaum Knudir 
Khan, having obtained possession of the city 
of Delhi, and with it of tlio person of tiie em- 
peror, committed thn most dreadful excesses— 
excesses which an historian has felt justified 
in declaring to bo "almost without parallel in 
llm annals of the world.” Tlio nparlmonls 
of the women, which in fho Fast usually 
command some respect even from tlio most 
abandoned, woro rendored by Gholaum Knudir 
tlio scene of crimes of which violent nnd in- 
discriminate plunder was the lightest ; and tho 
emperor, nller being exposed to every insult 


which malice mid !n*olrnre could devise, was 
deprived of sight by the dagger of the wretch 
who had previously heaped «m him every other 
mi“ery. Tlio arms of Seindin rescued tho mi* 
happy monarch from the power of Gholaum 
Knudir, mid the crimes of that miscreant mol 
a fearful retribution. Tho authority of Shah 
Aitum was once more recognised," hut the 
recognition was only formal. All substantial 
power was exorcised by tho Mahmlta au- 
thorities, Tiie office of vakeel ool-moolk, or 
executive prime minister of the Mogul empire, 
was l<o-‘iouod on tli" pei'hwa, hut Scindia had 
no intention to burden his highness with the 
duties o! the office. Tiie di-chargc of those he 
peronally undertook as the pci-hwa’s deputy, 
ami the function, with all its power mid influ- 
ence. pa»'.-d to his Miccefnrs. IVrron, in the 
murro of hi* restless intrigues, obtained tiie 
appointment of rommandant of the furlrti?s of 
Delhi, mid thus the p.-r-on and power of 
Shah Alluin was transferred from tlm Malt- 
raltas to tie' French. From neither did 
the emperor meet with cither kindness or 
gencro*ity. He was not merely deprived of 
power — of this lie conid scarcely complain, 
having by hi« own net transferred his right 
to others— hut his rank and misfortunes com- 
manded tn> sympathy, and even the means of 
suli-isteticc wen- tardily ami scantily dealt out 
to hint. A considerable rum hnd In-on pro- 
fi-s'-dly allotted to tho eupport of tiie royal 
homebold, I, tit fo Imdly was it paid, that the 
emperor and hi* family were often in want. 

The triumph of the I>riti-Ii arms under 
(irneral Like ojvned a tu-w reenc. Imme- 
diately after tlm battle tlio emperor had do- 
ispateht-l a lues sage to the victorious com- 
mander, oflering tlm monarch’s congratulations 
ami i eliciting protection. An appropriate 
answer was returned ; and on thu ICth of 
September tho heir of Timour, ho long tho 
victim <if nd verve fortune, Healed in tho capital 
of Ids ancestors, gave audience to tho English 
general. In that place his predecessors, 
clothed in llie most gorgeobs productions of 
tho loom, hnd rat upon thrones formed or 
gold, nnd made radiant by a da7.r.ling profusion 
of tiie most costly jewels. Around them had 
stood hundreds of obsequious guards and de- 
pendants, waiting in mtitomul watchful atten- 
tion tlio expression of tlio sovereign's will, 
and ready to give it effect as soon ns utlorcd ; 
whilo vassals from distant countries, or their 
representatives, tendered respectful homngo 
to thu lord of tlio faithful throughout Indin, 
aud wooed his favour by presents worthy of 
his rank. Far different was tho sccno which 
inct tho oyo of tho British genoral and his 
attendants. Beneath a small nnd ragged 
canopy, tho appcaranco of which seemed a 
mockery of regal state, Rat ono whoso ago 
exceeded that usually attained by man, but in 
whoso appenrnneo tho oporation of limo was 
less apparont than that of long and hopeless 
misery. Eighly-lhreo years had passed ■ ■ 

his head, nnd they hnd been filled with ' . 

u 
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mid sorrow. While liis namo was held in General Wellesley on tlio 23rd found himself 
rcverenco tlironghout India, liis life had been within six miles oftlio enemy, instead of the 
passed amid poverty, danger, and Buffering, distanoo which ho had oxpeotod. To add to 
and all aronnd him at this moment indicated the surprise which the discovery of tlio enemy's 
the most wretched destitution. But there position was calculated to produce, and to 
was one olement of misery greater than all. increase the difficulty of deciding how to deal 
The light of heaven, tlio common source of with the unexpected state of circumstances, 
enjoyment to tlio prosperous and the wretched, Gonoral Wcllesloy received intolligenco that 
Rhone not for him — tlio faco of nature was to the confederates wero about to retire. If, 
him a blank. Tho miscrablo satisfaction of therefore, ho postponed tho attack till tlio 
contrasting tlio appearance of all things around arrival of Colonol Stovenson on the following 
him then with former scenos was denied day, tho opportunity might ho lost, by tho 
him. Strangers from a far distant country' departure of tlio enemy in tho night. It was 
stood before him — in tlioir hands was his fato probablo that thoy might have heard of liis 
— they addressed to him words of sympathy, npproach, and tlio intelligence would bo likely 
and kindness, and comfort, but bo could not to nccolorato tlioir romoval. Should this not 
rend in their countenances a confirmation of bo tho case, tliore was another dangor of a 
tho friendly languago which fell on Ills car. different character : General Wellosloy could 
Poor, dependent, aged, infirm, and sightless, not hope to withdraw unobsorved, and retreat 
tho hend of the empire illustrated in his per- would havo exposed him to harassing attneks 
son the wido-sprend ruin which had over- from tho enemy’s cnvnlry, attended, in all 
whelmed tho ompiro itself. probability, with tho loss of part of his bng- 

Slinh Allum regarded the English ns his gage.- Those wero rensons against retreat, 
deliverers, and lio bestowed on Goucral Lake On tho other hand was tho alarming fact, that 
a host of titles, in testimonial of his bravery and in his front was a hostile army comprising a 
military skill — tho sword of tho state, tho horo body of infantry threo or four times ns ninny 
oftlioinnd,tholordofthongo,andthovictorious as his own, a numerous cavalry, nnd a vast 
in war. Such wero tlio terms in which, in tho quantity of ennnon ; tlio whole occupying a 
spirit of Oriental exaggeration, tho services of formidable position. In cmorgoncics like this, 
tlio British commander wero acknowledged. tho boldor courso is not unfrequontly tho 
Colonel Oclitcrlony was loft nt Delhi, in a safest. Gonoml Wollesloy preferred it, and 
capacity similnr to that of rcsidant, and Lord resolved to nttaok. 

Lnko resumed liis mnrcli. But beforo advert- Tho enemy’s right ooiiBistod entirely of 
ing to tho subsequent events of his carcor, cnvaliy, and it was in front of this that tho 
' ' attention must bo directed to tho progress of British commandor found liimsolf. Ho detor- 
•ie British nrms under General Wellesley in a mined, however, to direct his attack to their 
ffcrcnl part of India. loft, ns tho dofeat of tho infantry wns tho more 

Scindia nnd tho rajah of Bcrar had entered likely to bo effectual. Botwocn tho hostile 
ilio territories of tho nizam, nnd it wns sup- nrmios flowed tho river Knitna. This wns 
posed would cross tho Godnvcry, which wns crossed by tho British force nt a ford which 
fordable, and attack Hyderabad. General happily tho onemy had neglected to occupy. 
Wellesley moved to counteract them, nnd the Tlio infantiy woro immediately formed into 
confederates retired towards tho point by two linos, nnd tho British cavalry, ns a resorvo, 
which they had entered. They woro soon into a third. Tho native liorso woro employed 
after joined by a considerable detachment of in keeping in olicck a largo body of tho 
regular infantry under two French officers, enemy’s cavalry, which lmd followed tho march 
On tho 21st of September, General Wollesloy of tho British forco. 

wns so near tho corps of Colonel Stovenson, Tho nttack was mado with promptitude anil 
who commanded tho Hyderabad subsidiary vigour ; it wns nttomled by corresponding 
forco nnd tlio nizam’s horse, ns to bo ablo to success. Sumo mistakes occurred, which, 
hold a conference with that officer, when a though thoy affected not tho fortuno of tho 
plan was concerted for attacking tho enemy day, added greatly to tlio loss of tho English, 
on tho 24tli, it being understood that their Tlio enemy had mado a change in their position, 
army was collected nt a place named Bokordnn. which threw their left to Assyo, in which 
General Wellesley was to nttack their left, village they lmd somo infantiy, and which was 
and Colonel Stovenson tlioir right. Tho for- surrounded by cannon. Gonoral Wcllesloy, 
mer directed his march with tlio view of obscrving tliis, directed tho officer command- 
arriving on tho Q3rd within twelve or fourteen ing tho pickois on tho right to keep out of 
miles of the enemy ; but it turned out that shot from that village. The officor, misap- 
tho information upon which the plan lmd boon prehcriding the order, led directly upon it. 
arranged had deceived tho commander. Tho Tho 74th regiment, which lmd been ordered 
enemy’s camp, instead of being nt I’okordun, to support tho pidkets, followed, ami Fullered 
bad us right at that place, and extended severely. Tho mistake rendered necessary tho 
several miles to Assyo. Thoro was n district, introduction of tlio cavalry nt an earlier 
ns well ns a village, called Bokcrdun : the period than was desirable. Various evil.i 
camp was entirely within tho district, and attended this step. Tlio cavalry suffered tnucli 
brace arose the mistake, its mult was, that from tho cannonade ; they were incapacitated 
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for pursuit when the period for (Iran employ- 
ing their services arrived, nnd when they were 
brought forward there was no reservo. Ono 
consequence of this deficiency was, that strag- 
piers left in the rear of the British force, who 
had pretended to bo dead, were suddenly re- 
stem! to animation, and turned their guns 
upon the backs of the conquerors. But the 
victory, though taught by the sacrifice of 
many valuable lives, was complete. Tho re- 
sistless bayonets of tho British troops drove 
the enemy taforc (hem in repeated charges, 
nnd when their last-formed body of infantry 
gave way, tbo whole went off, leaving tire 
English 'masters of tho field, nnd of nearly a 
hundred pieces of cannon abandoned by tho 
fugitives. General Wellesley shared largely 
in the labours and tho dangers of tlio conflict. 
Two horses were killed under him, nnd every 
ofliccrof his stafTexporicnccd rimilnrcasualties. 
The loss on the part of the English amounted 
to nearly fourbundred killed. Tho numtar of 
wounded was fearfully largo —between fifteen 
and sixteen hundred, lire enemy left twelve 
hundred killed, and a vast number were 
wounded ; but many of tiro lnttcr being 
scattered over tire country, not even an esti- 
mate could bo formed of thu amount. Among 
the mortally wounded was ScimJia’e principal 
minister, who survived hut n short time. 

The halllo of As-ye places in a conspicuous 
light the cool determination of tire general, 
nnd tire admirable qualities of the troops at 
his disposal. Entangled in difficulties from 
which there was no escape but through clanger, 
he clioso tiro mode which to the superficial or 
tho timid would have nppenrtd the most dan- 
gc rolls. He was justified by the character of Iris 
troops, and tire result wasnlikchonouraliletohis 
own judgment nnd to the intrepid spirit of (hose 
on whom he relied. Misinformation brought 
(lie baltlo prematurely on — mistako added to 
its dangers nnd difficulties ; hut all untoward 
circumstances wero successfully overcome by 
tho admirable judgment of tho leader nnd tho 
devoted earnestness of his followers. 

So rapid and so numerous wero tho successes 
of the British arms, nnd so much wero all 
these operations parts of one consistent whole, 
that it is impossible to restrict tho attention of 
tho reader for any length of limo to ono series, 
without neglecting and throwing out of plnco 
other transactions of groat interest and im- 
portance. Tho proceedings of General Lako 
mu6t now for a brief interval supersedo tho 
record of thoso of his coadjutor in tho south. 
On quitting Delhi, General Lako had marched 
towards Agra, at which plaoo ho arrived on 
tho 4th of October. Tiio fort was summoned ; 
but no answer being returned, preparations 
wero made for dislodging seven battalions who 
held possession of tho town, of an encamp- 
ment with a largo number of guns on tho 
glacis, nnd of tho ravines on tho south and 
southwest faco of the fort. This being effected 
with success, though not without considerable 
loss, tho operations of the siege commenced. 


(ho approaches being made under cover of tho 
ravines which had been won from tho enemy. 
On the 14 th a communication was received 
from the fort, demanding a cessation of hos- 
tilities, on tho ground that terms were about 
to bo proposed. General Lake, in consoqucnce, 
directed the firing to cease for a fow hours, 
and requested that a confidential person might 
lie sent ivilhoutdelay with the proposed terms. 
Terms were sent, nnd General Lako despatched 
ono of his own officers with letters, giving his 
assent to them. Tho fort had been for somo 
limo tho scene of mutiny ; but in tho commu- 
nication to General Lako it was stated that nil 
ill-feeling was at an end, nnd that officers and 
men wero nliko ready to nbidc by whatover 
agreement might bo mndo between their com- 
mandant, Colono) IIcFsing, nnd tho English 
general. But this unanimity, if it over existed, 
was of short duration. Tho British officer de- 
spatched to make tho final arrangements found 
great diversity of opinion among tho native 
chiefs, nnd n great dcsiro to raise objections. 
While ho was endeavouring to remove those, 
the firing from the fort was recommenced with- 
out any apparent cause. On this the English 
officer returned. Tho belief of General Lako 
was, that tho overturn was but an expedient 
to gain time, nnd tills opinion seems highly 
probable. Throughout his career, the humanity 
of the cnmmnnder-in-chicf was eminently con- 
spicuous, and it is to this feeling that his con- 
sent to n cessation of firing is to bo ascribed. 
It may, however, bo doubted wholbor, under 
the circumstances, ho was justified in consent- 
ing to discontinue his fire, with a view to 
obtaining n surrender on terms. IIo had 
expresses! his belief that tho placo would not 
stand ton hours’ breaching, anil any appearance 
of hesitation was calculated to givo confidence 
to tho cnomy, nnd diminish that fcoling among 
ilia own troops. 

On the 1 7th of October, tho grand liatteiy 
of tho besiege in being complotcd, they woro 
enabled to open a destructive firo on tho point 
of tho fort which appeared least capable of 
resistance. A practicable breach would soon 
have been mndo, but in tlio evening tbo gar- 
rison sont an offer to capitulate, and on tho 
following day, at noon, marched out, when 
tho placo was immediately occupied by a por- 
tion of tlio Britisli force. Tho fort contained 
ono hundred nnd soventy-six guns, which, with 
twonty-six captured beyond tho walls, mado a 
total of two hundred and two. 

In addition to the groat plans which General 
Lnko and Gonoral Wollosloy woro successfully 
working out, there woro various detached 
operations at this time in progross, all bearing 
somo rolntion to each othor, and all conducted 
with vigour and success. The notice of somo 
of those must bo deferred to<v later period, but 
tlio occupation of Cuttack, which was com- 
pleted during tho month of October, may pro- 
perly bo advorted to iii this place. This service 
was effected by Colonel Uarcourt, who, having 
occupiod that great sont of Hindoo superstition, 
u 2 
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>1ii}>l'«iii:iiilh l jirurff iUtl In ri-iluro tlm fnrt a f 
Jlmahllttcf, hilnnli> about n mi!" from th" 
• own nf Cuttack. Tim furl wan Inti tt of Atone, 
unit wn* r.tirrntimji'd l»y n ditch twenty f< < t 
dci’jt, nnd varying in bri-adlli, m-cnrding to the 
niltmlion of tlio hn-.tiont-, from thirty-live to a 
hiindri-d mid thirty-five fir-t. A b.iltcry wni 
rn»li|di>tfd oi) the night nf the JDtJi nf OctnW, 
mid on tin* morning of tln< 1-ltli np-ned it* fire. 
1'y eleven nViorl; moil of tin* di-frrtcr* in that 
|>.'itl of th o fori nga in*t tvhirh t tin fire wn* 
direct* "d were taken olf, th« em-lny's guns Were 
i-ili-need, nnd Colonel llnrconrt judged that 
tlie lime for nttornjrtin" to jot in p<i«*«-*.-inn had 
arrived. Over the ditch vm n narrow bridge 
lending to the gate, nnd hy thl* romrntinirati»ti 
tint n'oailnnt-r were to endeavour to < fleet nn 
entrnm-e. The party, which con-d-ted of Imtli 
Europeans nnd ne|Hiyii, wni led hy Lieutenant* 
Colnticl Clayton. They ndvnneeil under n fire 
of musketry from the fort, Ill-directed hut 
heavy, to which they were ex|K)*i-d for forty 
minutes. Tlio ifiite wan to he htnivn open, 
hut no iinpre**dnii could ho made cxropt nn 
tiie wicket, tlio remainder being fortified by 
largo inropcH of atone, 'flic wicket having 
yielded, tlio nn»ailnnta entered, hnt could only 
pass singly, Notwithstanding thin dkvlvnn- 
tnge. mill n very determined resistance offered 
nt tlio outer ntul two succeeding (Fites, tlio 
Tiritifdi parly gained pn*»cssion id all, and tlio 
victory wan the moro gratifying from its having 
lican nltnincd with comparatively little loss. 
The capture of Damhutteo wan "followed hy 
thu entire submission of the province of Cnt- 
ok, nnd tlio greater part of tlio troops hy 
am tlio conquest had Won cfiectcd wore nt 
.. y to outer llornr, to co-opcmto with tlio 
iiny under Genornl Wcllcsloy. 

Tho month of Novotnlicr opened with n bril- 
linnt addition to tho splendid success which in 
every quarter had crowned tlio arms of Eng- 
land. Genornl Lako inarched from Agra on 
tho 27lk of October, in pursuit of a Mnhmltn 
forco composed of somo brigades despatched 
from tho Deccan in tho early part of tlio cam- 
paign, nnd of a fow battalions which had 
cHocled thoir escape from Delhi. Great anxi- 
ety was felt to destroy or dinperso this corps, 
on account of Ha being provided witli a nu- 
merous artillery. Tim march of tlio English 
army having been Bcriously impeded by un- 
favourable weather, it wits resolved to lenvo 
tho heavy artillery nt Futtyporo, and pursuo 
tho cnoiny hy forced mnrehes. On tho 31st, 
tho British forco encamped nt a short distanco 
from tlio ground which tho enemy lmd quitted 
on tho nnuio morning, nnd Genornl Lako de- 
termined to push forward with his cavalry, in 
tho liopo of overtaking nud delaying them hy a 
light engagement till tho infantry should bo 
nblo to como up. At midnight tho cavalry 
was accordingly put in motion, and, after a 
inarch of twenty-five miles, canio up with tho 
enemy soon aftor daybreak. On descrying 
them, tho English commander snpposoil that 
they wore in retreat, and, to prevent tlieir 
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irfbctirig this object, he re-.-ilved to att.’uk 
! them nt «mr», instead of acting upon the plan 
| wlileli he hail lirnjmi-d, of keeping them in 
I elm* k till ilia infantry arrived. The ufl-cial 
detail* 11 f the early proceeding* of this rhy are 
singularly nbuur*; ; but tld* much i* certain, 
that Urn attempt to make any permanent im- 
pre*‘5n« nn th" Mal.ratta line by cavalry n!nr:e 
was uti«urci «*ful, IT" r.imtnyV artillery mowed 
down ineiintidhoijeiin nui*-r*, and the •vrriiica 
wa* vain. Tin- valour displayed hy the Itritbh 
cavalry in thi* fruitle-’* struggle, commands in- 
deed tlio rnor-t tinlmutidcd admimtiiin, mixed 
with a deep feeling of rrgret that it should 
have been ro utterly wanted. Nothing could 
excus" the premature conflict provoked hy 
(ii-ncrnt Lake, but tho mistake tinder which 
1m laboured in believing tho cnetny to he in 
retreat, and the laudable dcirn which he Lit 
to prevent the r reajie of a force whfch was re- 
garded with eonsiderahli! apprehension. The 
infantry, which had marched at three, arrived 
at eleven, having occupied in their march only 
two hour* more than tho cavalry. At this 
time a miss -ago was received from the enemy, 
offering to sum-mlrr their guns upon feniM. 
This was remarkable, became tip to this period 
tho Malirattas had no cause to bo di«sati»fieil 
with tfn< fortune of tho day. The probability 
is, that it was nn expedient to gain time for 
some desired object, and tho result rooms to 
countenance such a belief. General Bake ac- 
cepted the ofTer, “mix ions," as ho says, “to 
prevent tlio further clhision of blood.” Ho 
might have adduced another reason nlso : his 
infnntiy, nfror n long mnrcli, performed very 
rapidly, under n burning sun, needed rest nnil 
refreshment. 'Whatever might bo tho motive 
of tho Main-alias for seeking delay, this cir- 
cumstance rnado delay not tlio less desirable 
for tho English. General Lako allowed tho 
Mnhmtlas nn hour to determino whether they 
would ngreo to his acceptance of their own 
proposals, — n modo of proceeding more easily 
reconcilable with the ordinary course of Indian 
negotiations than with common sense. The 
English gcnoral scorns to linvo expected Jittlo 
from this overture, nnd, whatever tho measure 
of his expectation, ho acted wisely in employ- 
ing tho interval of suspenso in ranking pre- 
parations for renowing tho attack under more 
advantageous circumstances. Tho infantry 
was formed into two columns on tlio left. Tho 
first, composed of tho right wing, was destined 
to turn tlio right flank of tho enemy, nnd to at- 
tack tho vilingo of Laswaroo ; tho second 
column was to support the first. There wero 
throo brigades of cavalry. Ono of these, tho 
third, was instructed to support tho infnntiy ; 
tho second was detached to tho right to watch 
tho motions of tho enemy, take advantago of 
nny confusion that might occur, aud fall upon 
thorn in tho ovont of a retreat : tho remaining 
brigade — tho first, which was formed between 
tlio third and second, composed tho reserve. 
As mnny field-pieces ns could be brought up 
with tho gallopers attached to tbo cavalry 
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formed four distinot batteries for the support 
of the operations of the infantry. 

The boar of expectation passed, and nothing 
further being beard from the enemy, the in- 
fantry were ordered to advance. Their march 
lay along the bank of a rivulet, and for a time 
they pursued it under cover of high grass and 
amidst broken ground concealed from the 
enemy. As soon, however, as they were dis- 
covered and their object ascertained, the enemy 
threw back their right wing under cover of 
heavy discharges of artillery. Showers of 
grape, poured forth from large mortars as well' 
as from guns of heavy calibre, did fearful ex- 
ecution on the British infantry, whose bat- 
teries returned the fire with promptitude and 
vigour indeed, but, from their inferiority in 
numbers and weight of metal, with very in- 
ferior effect. The King’s 76th was at the 
bead of the advancing column, and so dreadful 
were the ravages made in its ranks by the 
storm of fire to which it was exposed, that, on 
its arriving at the point from which the charge 
was to be made. General Lake resolved rather 
to proceed to the attack with that regiment 
and some native infantry who had closed to 
the front, than to wait for the remainder of 
the column, whose advance had been from 
some cause delayed. The conduct of the men 
nobly justified the confidence reposed in them 
by their commander. They advanced with as 
much regularity as was practicable, under a 
tremendous shower of canister-shot, which 
further thinned their previously weakened 
ranks. This was immediately succeeded by a 
charge from the enemy’s cavalry ; but they 
were received in a manner which sent them 
back in confusion. They rallied at a short 
distance, and there being reason to apprehend 
further mischief, the King’s 29th dragoons 
were ordered to attack them. They formed on 
the outward flank of the 76th, by whom they 
were received with cheers, which were echoed 
back by the cavalry with no diminution of 
vigour. From this time the details of the 
battle became too involved to be narrated with 
perspicuity. A general charge of horse and 
foot was made, in which the desperate valour 
of the assailants set at caught every obstacle 
and defied every danger. At the moment 
when the commander-in-chief was about to 
place himselt at the head of the infantry, his 
horse was shot under him. While in the act 
of mounting that of his son, Major Lake, that 
officer was wounded by his side ; but this was 
no time for the indulgence of even the deepest 
sympathies of nature. The notes of the cavalry 
trumpets sounding to thecharge — which caught 
the ear when the thunder of the guns from the 
enemy’s lines for a moment subsided — told that 
those lines were to be won, and those guns 
made prize ; and such was the result. The 
enemy fought with a determination far exceed- 
ing all that had been expected of them, and it 
was not till they had been dispossessed of all 
their guns that they relinquished the contest. 
Even then some of the best qualities of the 


character of a soldier were desplayed, in an at- 
tempt made by their left wing to effect an 
orderly retreat. In this, however, as in every 
other point, they were defeated ; a regiment of 
British dragoons and another of native cavalry 
breaking in upon them, cutting many to pieces, 
and making prisoners of the rest, with the 
whole of their baggage. 

The loss of the English, in killed and wound- 
ed, amounted to more than eight hundred ; 
but this, though heavy, was not to be compared 
with that of the enemy. About two thousand 
of the latter were taken prisoners, and with 
the exception of these, and of a few whom the 
possession of good horses and local knowledge 
might enable to escape to a distance, the whole 
of the seventeen battalions were destroyed. 
It has been conjectured that the number of 
slain could hardly be less than seven thousand. 
The destruction of this force was scarcely less 
important with regard to that strength which 
is based on opinion, than on account of its 
actual and immediate effect in crippling the 
resources of the enemy. The battalions which 
fell at Laswaree constituted the flower of Scin- 
dia’s .army, and had been distinguished by the 
imposing name of the Deccan Invincibles. 
The charm was now broken ; not only had the 
invincible battalions been vanquished, but so 
entire had been their defeat that they had 
ceased to exist. The completeness of their 
destruction was indeed in one sense honour- 
able to them, for it attested the vigour of their 
resistance ; but how proud was the distinction 
earned by those who had dispelled the illusion 
which had raised this corps above the reach of 
the chances of war and claimed for it a charter 
of perpetual success I 

The victory was gained entirely by hard 
fighting. The course taken by General Lake 
in various instances was bold even to the verge 
of rashness. So nearly did it approach the 
line whioh separates courage from temerity, 
thnt had the result been unfavourable, it would 
probably have been impugned by that numerous 
class whose judgment, if not altogether govern- 
ed by the event, is greatly modified by it. His 
venturing to attack the enemy with his cavalry 
alone, cannot be defended without reference to 
the belief under which his resolution was taken. 
He found the enemy were about to elude him 
altogether. The subsequent advance to charge 
with only part of his infantry, is more easily 
defensible. Exposed as they were to a fire 
which was rapidly consuming them, it was 
scarcely possible that they could be placed in 
more unfavourable circumstances, while an in- 
dication of fearless determination was calculated 
at once to keep up their spirit and to abate that 
of the enemy. But whatever opinion may be 
formed of th e conduct of the battle of Laswaree, 
it is impossible to trace its progress and results 
without a deep impression of reverence for that 
indomitable courage and perseverance by which 
victory was secured to the English. The san- 
guine and imaginative will, from a perusal of 
its history, catch some portion of the spirit 
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which burned in the breasts of those by ■whom 
it was won ; and if a casual recollection of it 
should ever flit over the mind of one engaged 
amid equal dangers in maintaining the cause 
of England in distant lands, the lapse of years 
will detract nothing from the force of the 
example : the dauntless heroism of those who 
fought and conquered at Laswaree will aid to 
nerve the arms and brace the sinews of the 
soldier, so long ns their deeds are remembered. 

Again docs it become necessary to direct 
attention to the army in the south for the pur- 
pose of noticing in their proper place its con- 
tributions towards tho safety and honour of 
the British government. General Wellesley 
had apprized Colonel Stevenson of tho neces- 
sity imposed on him of attacking the enemy at 
Assye without waiting for his junction. The 
latter immediately marched with part of his 
troops ; and the enemy, on hearing of his ad- 
vance, departed suddenly from the spot where 
they had passed the night after the battle, 
and proceeded towards the Adjuntee Ghaut. 
Colonel Stevenson, having met with consider- 
able difficulties on his march, was unable to 
pursue them; and he was iurther detained, 
that the wounded in the battle of Assye 
might have the assistance of his surgeons, 
great inconvenience and suffering having been 
occasioned by the want of a sufficient number 
of medical officers. When Colonel Stevenson 
advanced, tho enemy’s infnntry, or rather the 
wreck of it, retired townrds tho Nerbudda. 
This division of the British force met with no 
interruption in tho field, and Colonel Steven- 
son obtained possession of several important 
fortresses with little difficulty. General Wel- 
lesley in the mean time made some rapid and 
wisBing marches, all of them intended to 
mote important objects. His situation can- 
-• be better painted than in his own words. 

• ' Since the battle of Assye," says he, “I have 
been like a man who fights with one hand and 
defends himself with the other. With Colonel 
Stevenson’s corpB 1 have acted offensively, and 
havo taken Asseerghur ; and with my own I 
have covered liis operations, and defended the 
territories of tho nizam and tho peishwa. In 
doing this, I have made some terrible marches ; 
but I have been remarkably fortunate — first, 
in stopping the enemy when they intended to 
pass to tho southward through the Casserbarry 
Ghaut ; and, afterwards, by a rapid maroh to 
tho northward, in stopping Scindia when he 
was moving to interrupt Colonel Stevenson's 
operations against Asseerghur, in which he 
would otherwise have undoubtedly succeeded. 
I moved up the Ghaut as soon as Colonel Ste- 
vcnBon got possession of Asseerghur ; and I 
think that in a day or two I shall turn Ragojee 
Bboonslah, who has passed through to the 
southward. At all events, I am in time to 
prevent him doing any mischief. I think that 
wo nro in great style to bo able to act on the 
offensive at all in this quarter ; but it is only 
done by tho celerity of our movomonts, and by 
acting on llio offensive or defensive with either 


corps, according to our situation and that of 
tho enemy.” 

In pursuit of tho rajah of Borar, Goncral 
Wellesley arrived at Aurangabad on tho 29th 
of October. Tho rajah was so little anxious 
for a meeting, thnt in tho two days succeeding 
the arrival of the British force at thnt place 
ho moved his camp five times. He, however, 
gathered sufficient confidence by the 31st to 
venture, with a body of four or five thousand 
horse, to attack a small force engaged in pro- 
tecting a convoy of fourteen thousand bullocks; 
but was compelled to retire without any ad- 
vantage beyond tho capture of a few of tho 
beasts. 

Several weeks before this transaction, vague 
and apparently unauthorized overtures for 
negotiation had been made on the part of 
Scindia to General Wellesley. Early in No- 
vember there arrived in tho English camp, 
on a mission from Scindia, a Maliratta chief of 
considerable rank, named Jcswant lino Gho- 
repuray, and a Brahmin named Naroo Punt ; 
but those persons, when called upon to pro- 
duce their credentials, hnd none to Bhow. 
They were permitted to remain in the English 
camp till measures could be taken for remedy- 
ing this defect ; but beforo any answer could 
be received to their application for the pur- 
pose, a letter was received by General Wel- 
lesley from Scindia, disavowing Jeswant Rao 
Ghoropuray and his colleague, and intimating 
an intention of sending another person to nego- 
tiate with the British goneral. The latter 
was persuaded, notwithstanding, that Scindia 
had really despatched the mission which he 
now disavowed, and, notwithstanding the let- 
ter of Scindia, it was not dismissed. General 
Wellesley was not unacquainted with the cha- 
racteristics of Mahratta diplomacy. “ In pro- 
portion," said he, “aslgain experience of the 
Mahrattas, I have more reason to be astonished 
at the low and unaccountable trioks which 
even the highest classes of them practise, with 
a view, however remote, to forward their own 
interest.” An addition to his experience was 
now about to be made, perfectly in accordance 
with that which he had previously gained. 
Shortly after the receipt of Scindia’s letter, 
disavowing Jeswant Bao Ghorepuray and his 
Brahmin associate, those parties produced a 
letter from their master, conveying to them 
certain powers sufficient to corroborate their 
claims to be received as the representatives, of 
Scindia, but insufficient to justify the British 
commander in even opening a negotiation. 
"Unable to treat for a peace, the vakeels pro- 
posed a temporary suspension of arms, and 
this was acceded to on condition that Scindia 
with his army should enter Berar twenty cobs 
(about forty miles) to the eastward of Ellich- 
pore, and keep at all times at that distanco 
from tho British troops. On tho part of 
Scindia, it waB demanded that tho cessation of 
arms should extend to Hindostan, but to this 
General Wellesley refused to consent. “ Tho 
rule,” said General Wellesley, “ not to ceaso 
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hostilities till pence he concluded, is a good one 
in general.’' Jlis chief reason for concluding 
(hat a deviation from it would, in this ease, he 
beneficial, was, that if hostilities continued 
uninterruptedly, Scindia would pndialily em- 
barrass the contemplated operations of Colonel 
Stevenson, whilo the English would ho unable 
to do nnylhing ctfectually against Scindia, the 
tinny with him in tho field being composed 
entirely of horse, to follow which would draw 
tho English force too far from its sources of 
pupply, and prevent its being directed against 
the rajah of Berar. Colonel Stevenson was 
prejiaring to attack Gawilghur, within the 
territories of tho last-named chief, and tho fall 
of that placo was regarded ns of great im- 
portance. An irruption of tho enemy into 
Gtiscmt, which was but weakly provided with 
the means of defence, was also apprehended, 
and to avert this was ono of the objects of 
the British general in concluding the truce ; 
another was, to effect a division between 
Scindia and the rajah of Berar, who was not 
included in it. The agents had proposed that 
it should extend to the forces of that chief ; hut 
tho proposal, ii^lepcndently of its interfering 
with ono main object of tho British com- 
mander, that of separating the interests of tho 
confederates, could not have failed to bo re- 
jected. The agents of Scindia had no powers 
to treat for tiio rajah of Berar, and conse- 
quently ho could not lie hound by any stipula- 
tions which they might make on liis behalf. 
Ho might have repudiated them on tho ordi- 
nary principles of reason and justice, and with- 
out any necessity for resorting to tho conve- 
nient resources ot Mnhiattn morality. 

Colonel Stevenfon having equipped his force 
at Asseorglmr for tho siege of Gawilghur, 
marched to Ballapoor, where he was joined by 
the convoy which tho rajah of Berar had in 
vain attempted to cut off. To support ami 
cover his operations, General Wellesley de- 
scended tho ghauts by Bajooro on the 25th of 
November. At l’arlcrly was a forco belong- 
ing to tho rajah of Berar, and commanded by 
liis brother, Manoo Bappoo: it comprised, 
together with a body of cavalry, a groat part, 
if not tho whole, ol the raiah’s infantry, and a 


ralta engagements may, for tho most part, bo 
considered — an idle and useless picco of 
writing, without force and without value. 
General Wellesley accompanied his notice of 
Scindia’s breach of engagement by a declara- 
tion that lie should attack the enemies of tho 
Company wherever ho should find them, and 
Scindia was undoubtedly to be accounted not 
merely ns an enemy, but ns ono engaged in 
active hostilities. 

At Barlerly General Wellesley was joined 
by the division under Colonel Stevenson. 
Shortly after their arrival parlies of tho 
enemy’s horse appeared, with which tho 
Mysorean cavalry skirmished during part of 
tho day. On General Wellesley going out to 
push forward the pickets of the infantry to 
support tho Mysorean horse, ho perceived n 
long lino of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
regularly drawn tip on the plains of Argaum, 
about six miles from tho placo where ho had 
intended to encamp. It was late, tho day 
had been intensely hot, and the British had 
marched n longdistance ; hut, notwithstanding 
these circumstances, General Wellesley re- 
solved not to loso tho opportunity which pre- 
sented itself, and ho accordingly marched 
forward to attack. Tho advance was mndo 
in a single column, in a direction nearly 
parallel to that of tho enemy’s line, tho British 
cavalry leading. The rear and left were 
covered by native .cavalry. 

Tho enemy’s infantry and guriB were on tho 
left of their centre, and on tho left of thoso 
was n laxly of cavalry. Scindia’s army, con- 
sisting of one voiy heavy body of cavalry, 
was on llio right, and to its right was a body 
of Pindarics and other light troops. Tho 
enemy’s lino extended about five miles, having 
in its rear tho village of Argaum, with ex- 
tensive gardens nud inclosures. In its front 
was a plnin, but considerably intersected by 
wator-courscs. 

As tho British army npproaehed tho enemy 
it was formed into two tines, tho infantry in 
tho first, tho cavalry in the second, supporting 
the right, which was rather advanced, to press 
on tlio enemy's left. Tho left of the British 
was supported by the Mogul and Mrw.-v 
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temporary confusion in part of the British solved to adopt it, on the ground that it was 
line was dispelled, the result was not for an the least objectionable of the three, and the 
instant doubtful. The King’s 76th and 78th requisite measures were immediately taken, 
regiments were fiercely attacked by a large Two detachments were made — one to drive 
body of Persian troops, and the latter were the enemy from the ground which they occu- 
entirely destroyed. Scindia’s cavalry made a pied to the southward of the fort ; the other to 
charge on the first battalion of the 6th regi- seize the fortified village of Dameigaum, 
ment ; hut being repulsed with great slaughter, covering the entrance to the mountains which 
the whole line of the enemy gave way, and were to be passed in the way to Labada. 
fled in the utmost disorder, abandoning to the These detachments succeeded in performing 
victors thirty-eight pieces of cannon and all the services on which they were respectively 
their ammunition. They were pursued, and despatched. 

great numbers of the fugitives destroyed. The On the 7th of December both divisions of 
close of the day gave some advantage to the the army marched from Ellichpore ; Colonel 
flying, but the light of the moon was sufficient Stevenson into the mountains by Dameigaum, 
to enable the pursuers to add to their previous and General Wellesley towards the southern 
captures many elephants and camels, and a face of the fort of Gawilgliur. From that day 
considerable quantity of baggage. The loss till the 12th, when Colonel Stevenson broke 
of the English in killed and wounded amounted ground near Labada, the troops in his division 
to three hundred and forty-six. The enemy went through a series of exhausting labours 
suffered dreadfully, and General Wellesley de- not unprecedented in Indian warfare, but 
dared his belief that, with jane hour more of rarely paralleled elsewhere. The heavy ord- 
daylight, not a man would have escaped. nance and stores were dragged by hand over 

Auer this signal victory. General Wellesley mountains and through ravines for nearly the 
determined to proceed to the siege of Gawil- whole distance which had to be passed, and 
ghnr. Both divisions of the army accordingly this by roads which it was previously neces- 
marched on the 6th of December, and arrived sary for the troops to construct for themselves, 
at Ellichpore on the same day: here they At night, on the 12th, Colonel Stevenson 
halted on the 6th, to provide an hospital for erected two batteries in front of the north face 
the wounded. of the fort : one, consisting of two iron eigh- 

Gawilghur is thus described by General teen pounders and three iron twelve-pounders, 
Wellesley: — “The fort of Gawilghur is situ- to breach the outer fort and third wall; the 
ated on a range of mountains between the other, composed of two brass twelve-pounders 
Eources of the rivers Poona and Taptee. It and two five-inch howitzers; to clear and 
stands on a lofty mountain in this range, and destroy the defences on the point of attack, 
consists of one complete inner fort, which On the same night the troops of General 
fronts to the south, where the rock is most Wellesley’s division constructed a battery on 
steep ; and an outer fort, which covers the a mountain towards the southern gate. Two 
inner to the north-west and north. The outer brass twelve-pounders were here mounted ; 
f ort has a third wall, which covers the approach two iron ones were to have been added, but no 

it from the north by the village of Labada. exertions of the troops could get them into 
these walls are strongly built, nnd fortified their places. 

..imparts and towers. The communications All the batteries opened their fire on the 
ith the fort are through three gates : one to morning of the 13th, and on the 14tl), at night, 
the south with the inner fort ; one to the the breaches in the -walls of the outer fort 
north-west with the outer fort ; and one to the were practicable. The patty destined for the 
north with the third wall. The ascent to the main attack from the north was led by Lieu- 
first is very long nnd steep, nnd is practicable tenant-Colonel Kenny ; and, to divert tho 
only for men : that to the second is by a road encmy'B attention, two attacks were made 
ured for the common communications of the from the southward by troops from General 
garrison with the countries to the southward ; Wellesley’s division, commanded by Lieute- 
hut tho road passes round tho west side of the nant-Colonel Wallace and Lieutenant-Colonel 
fori, nnd is exposed for a great distance to its Chalmers. About ten in tbe morning tho 
lire; it is so narrow as to make it iuipmc- three parties advanced, and nearly siroul- 
tieable to approach regularly by it, nnd the toncously. The detachment under Colonel 
reck is scarped on each side. This road also Chalmers arrived at the north-west gate at tho 
leads no further than the gate. Tho com- moment when the enemy were endeavouring to 
munication with the northern gale is direct escape through it from tho bayonets of tho 
from the village of Labada, nnd hero the assailants under Colonel Kenny. Thus far, 
ground i< level with that of tho fort; but the therefore, tho attack had entirely succeeded ; 
road to I.abaila leads through the mountains but the wall of tho inner fort, in which no 
f .r aliout thirty miles from Ellichpore, nnd it breach had been made, was yet to be carried, 
v.a-. nbiiniic that the difficulty and labour of After some attempts upon tbe gate of com- 
moting ordnance and stores to Labada would munication between the inner and outer fort, 
!.<* tery great,” a place was found at which it was deemed 

Xotr-itf.-tar.dii.;; tho objections exi.-ting practicable to escalade. Ladders were brought, 

the but-mentioned route, it tvas re- by which Captain Campbell and the light in* 
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fan! ry of the Kings IMth ascended: l»y them 
the {.•ntes were ojtrned t>> the storming party, 
r. mi the fort ww in the British |«n*cwinn. 
Hi!' acquisition w.v> matte with comparatively 
small le‘», Itering the siege ami storm, the 
total Amount was one hundred nnd twenty-fix 
J;illed and wounded. 'J'lie garri-mn was nume- 
rous ami well armed : va«t numbers of them 
worts killed, particularly at the tlifk-rcnt Rates. 
Much ordnance and many stands ol English 
arms were found within the fort. Thokillndnr 
was n Itajpoot of eminent bravery, lint whore 
judgment seems to have hern so greatly in- 
ferior to his courage that ho had hecn trnahlu 
to frame any regular plan for defending the 
inner wall. JIo was aided by another Rajpoot, 
Item Jringb, l>old and intrepid as himself ; but 
the bravery of the leaders docs not seem to 
have hecn shared by tbo.-e whom they com- 
manded. Little of their spirit was displayed 
by the garrison. The two Rajpoot commanders 
appear to have considered the fall of the place 
as inevitable, and to have rv-olvcd not to sur- 
vive the event. Their bodies were found 
among a heap of slain ; a more fearful evidi lice 
of tile determined spirit in which they had 
acted was aflorde-l by the dheoverr, that, in 
conformity with the feeling of their country, 
they had doomed their wives and slaughter.’ to 
become siiaren’ in the fate wbieb they scorned 
to evade for themselves. Rut the t-vk had 
l»ccn imperfectly [terfonned. A few of the 
women only were dead : the rc-d, same of 
whom had received several wounds, survived 
to afford exercise to the humano feelings of 
the conquerors. It is scarcely neee:,-ary to 
add, that (tenoral Wclle«lev directed nil at- 
tention and respect to be shown them. 

The lialtlc of Argaum and the capture ol 
Gawilglmr improved tho confederate .chief- 
tains with a sense of the necessity of quiekon- 
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’confidence in tho simple promise of the head 
r>! tho English government than in the most 
solemn securities of any native sovereign 
within the country. The general terms in 
which the cessions were made were thus 
accounted for by General Wellesley: "The 
cessions under tho treaty nro made to tho 
British government and its nllics, nnd I have 
drawn it in this manner in order that your 
excellency may have an opportunity of dis- 
posing of them hereafter, in such manner as 
you may think proper.” Besides tho cessions 
above mentioned, tho rajah of Bcrnr relin- 
quished nil claims on certain old possessions ot 
the niaam, tho revenues of which had for some- 
time been collected by tho two princes in 
various proportions. At first tho rajah received 
only a fifth : the encroaching spirit of Mnliratla 
policy soon increased his share to a fourth. It 
then became half, by tieaty, nnd latterly four- 
fifths, by exaction nnd violence. By the treaty 
this partition, with nil its tendency to throw 
the whole into tho hands ot tho Mnhratla 
prinre, came to nil end, nnd tho frontier of tho 
nir.ain was carried forward to tho Wtirda river. 
The mini- tern of the rajah won- desirous 01 the 
j insertion of an article eoufirmingall grants and 
treaties made heretofore bv the nixam nnd 
the pebhwn; but General U't-lledey objected 
that he could tint consent to confirm that of 
which be bad no knowledge. In place of 
confirmation, lie proposed tho mediation nml 
arbitration of the Eriti-h, nnd n claim upon its 
justice, ns the best security that the rajah 
could have for bis demands upon tho other 
powers ; and the proposal being accepted, nil 
article was framed, binding the Company’s 
government to tho discharge of the requisite 
duties. Tho comment of General Wellesley 
upon this part of the negotiation is full „f 
instruction. "It appears to me,” says he. 
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avcd, mul tho confederacy again't tlm Besides the district-* tdrwly dr-crtf;--'!. 
British government was deprived of an im- Sctndta ngrre-1 to give tip, in |»-tp-“ltivl rove- 
worlant limit. The treaty wax duly ratified wignty, the forts of Ptiroarh and Ahmcdnug- 
by the rajah of Borar, nml also by the governor- gnf, nml the trrritnrir* »!<-j«-ndir>;.t upon tb-m, 
general. _ _ exc-nt ri jmieh of the territory dependent on 

TJio recession of the rajah of Bornr probn- the latter as formed part of "hit family pro- 
bly determined Scindia to reck peace with lx'rty; but into the land thus re'erved to him, 
moro earnestness and sincerity than ho had lie was never to introduce any troop* tn collect 
heretofore displayed, Jeswnnt I»ao Ghorvpn- revenue, or under any pretence whatever, 
my and Karoo Punt lmd remained in the l-’urther, ticindia renounced for ever all claims 
British camp, and on tho 23rd of December of every description upon the Britidi govern- 
tlmy were joined tbero by two of Scimlia’n merit and tliclr allies, the nirain, the juddiwa, 
ministers, named Kitul Punt and Ilavel Jfyn, and the guicowar ; he agreed to confirm the 
with the. declared object of concluding n peace, treaties concluded liy tho British government 
Tlio ordinary course of Mnhratta diplomacy with tho rajahs and others previously his 
might, however, have been pursued, but' for feudatories; to admit the rights of the peiihwa 
tho extraordinary decision of Goncral Welles- to certain lands in Jlnlwa ns formerly exist- 
ley; and tho result of his firmness was, that ing, nml, in case of difference, to submit to 
on tho 30th a treaty was signed, which, liko tho arbitration of tho Company ; to relinquish 
that with tho rajah of Bcrnr, was declared to nil claims upon tho emperor, and abstain from 
bo with tlio Company and its allies, tho latter all interference in his majesty’s nilairs. The 
not being named, nml tho cessions to bo nindo provision, excluding from Scindia’* service 
to tho allied powers generally. Thoso cessions i’rcuclmicti and other foreigners, was tho same 
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as that in the treaty with the rajah of Berar. 
Accredited ministers from the two states were 
to be reciprocally received. Scindia was to 
be admitted, if he chose, to the general defen- 
sive alliance subsisting between the Company 
and its allies ; and in the event of his consent- 
ing within two months to become a party to 
it, the Company engaged to furnish a force, for 
the defence of his territories, of six battalions 
of infantry, with their complement of ordnance 
and artillery, and usual equipments ; but no 
pecuniary payment or further territorial cession 
was to be made on this account ; the expense 
of the force was to be defrayed out of the 
revenue of the lands ceded by other articles of 
the treaty. If Scindia should decline to become 
a party to the general defensive alliance and 
receive a British force, the refusal was not to 
affect any other stipulations of the treaty. The 
exemption of Scindiafrom any additional charge 
on account of the British, should he consent 
to receive such a protection, was one of the 
most extraordinary, but, at the same time, one 
of the most judicious points of arrangement ex- 
hibited in the treaty. The reasons operating 
on the mind of the British negotiator, and 
tending to its adoption, are thus stated by 
himself in addressing the governor-general : — 
" In the course of this war, Scindia’s power, 
reputation, and military resources have been 
greatly diminished, while his rival, Holkar, 
after having recovered the possessions of his 
family by his treaty of peace with Scindia, 
remains with undiminished power and in- 
creased reputation. Comparatively with those 
of Scindia, his power and his military resources 
are much greater than they were previous to 
the war ; and I have but little doubt that the 
contest between those chiefs will be revived. 
This would be a matter of but little conse- 
sequence to the British government, if the 
parties were so equal in point of strength, 
resources, and abilities, as to render the event of 
the contest doubtful. But Holkar is certainly, 
at this moment, superior to Scindia in every 
point of view, and the consequence of leaving 
the latter to his own means must be tbnthe will 
fall an easy prey to Holkar ; or if lie should 
endeavour to avoid the contest, which I do 


his ministers proposed that he should unite 
himself more closely with the Company, if he 
were to be obliged to pay for the assistance 
which he should receive, and that if he does 
agree to that treaty, the peace of India is 
secured as far as it can be by human means. 
I have every reason to believe also, that when 
Scindia shall wind up his affairs at the end of 
the war, he will not have a disposable clear 
revenue snob as the British government would 
require to pay the expenses of the force which 
might be given to him.” 

It thus appears that there was reason to 
suspect that Scindia could not have paid for a 
subsidiary force had he been disposed, and 
that, if he had possessed the power of paying, 
he would have been unwilling to pay. It was 
important to uphold him against Holkar, and 
to attach him, if possible, to the British con- 
federacy — so important, that with reference to 
the fact that the English acquired by the 
treaty large territorial cessions, and in con- 
sideration of this advantage, it was worth 
while to afford to Soindia the assistance of the 
British force without demanding more. Such 
were the views of General Wellesley, and they 
were justified by the circumstances under 
which they were formed. 

The day on which the negotiations with 
Scindia were brought to a termination was 
distinguished by an event of a different cha- 
racter, but one calculated to promote the in- 
terests of peace and order. General Campbell, 
with a force previously employed in defence of 
the nizam’s territories, had been despatched 
into the south Mahratta country to check some 
suspicious indications on the part of the jag- 
hiredars there. On the 27th of December be 
received at Woodasoory information that a 
party of Mabratta plunderers, amounting to 
about ten thousand horse, with some pindaries 
on foot, had passed the Kistna at the Dharoor 
Ghaut, and were proceeding towards Moodia- 
noor. General Campbell marched on tbe fol- 
lowing inoraing with his cavalry and flank 
companies lightly equipped, and on the 29th 
reached Jallyhall, when a party of marauding 
d horse sent to watch his motions were surprised 0 
o and their chief, a notorious plunderer n-ith 


not think probable, his government will, by I soreral of his officers— if officers they mav be 
degrees, become dependent upon that of his I called— brought in prisoners:. The leader of 
rival. Uuder these circumstances, and parti- 1 we niffian force, of which General Campbell 
eularly as I was aware of yonr excellency’s was m search, . was _ a man named Mahomed 
determination to support the peace, and the *» name he repudiated ss 

relative situation in which it should leave Iheu^tobletohis purpose That hjvbichbo 

which that <**e to be known was Dhoonda iWi » 
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jiol regarded an romarknhlo in countries where 
religion, though extending its control to almost 
every outwnnl net which mon can perform, 
aspires not to tlto office of pnrifvingtlio heart. 
At Jnltoball General CamtiheU heard that tins 
saintly robber had pitched liis camp between 
Doodylmll and ltfoodianoor, with the intention 
of intercepting tlio British convoys nnd carry- 
inn his dopredations beyond tho Toombnddra. 
Tlio British commander thereupon mnrehed on 
tlio enemy on tlio ovoning of tlio 20th of XJe- 
combor, mid at four o’clock on the morning of 
tlio 30th learned that ho was within six miles 
of tlioso whom ho sought, nnd that tlioy wero 
entirely ignorant of his approach. At dawn 
of day he enmo upon them, and pushed ins 
cavalry into tho contro of their camp with little 
opposition. An hour sufficed to destroy part 
of tho hand which tho sham Dlioondia "Waugh 
had collected around him, and to disperse tho 
rest. Two thousand of tho enemy wero killed, 
and upwards of one thousand wounded or made 
prisoners ; the remaindor threw down their 
arms and fled. Among tho prisoners was tho 
venerable fnequir, who, under borrowed plumes, 
had led to the work of plunder nnd devastation. 
HiB banner, on the day of his defeat, was fol- 
lowed by four Frenchmen, who, it seems, in 
the search for military employment, wero op- 
pressed with few Bcruples as to its character 
when tested by tho principles of morality, or 
the degree of estimation in which it must bo 
regarded by men trained in European modes 
of thought. One of these, whose dress and 
appointments seemed to indicate him to he a 
person above the common rank, was killed ; 
the remaining three escaped by the help of 
good horses and their own discretion, which 
. prompted them to depart at an early period of 
+ ; * engagement. The whole of the free- 
•Leia’ baggage and bazaars, and upwnrds of 
■y thousand bullocks, were taken. Only 
men in the English force were killed and 
j,een wounded. The flank companies of the 
-•Hug's 83rd, after marching thirty miles, came 
up with the cavalry, and had their full share 
in the attack upon this horde of plunderers. 

Among the objects embraced by the govern- 
or-general’s comprehensive plan of warfare 
was the occupation of Eandlecund. This de- 
sign was prosecuted during the progress of the 
important operations which have been narrated, 
but was not entirely completed until after the 
conclusion of peace with the rajah of Berar 
and Scindia. The peishwa had certain claims 
on Bundlecund, and it was as his ally that the 
English, in the first instance, appeared there. 
More than seventy years before the occurrence 
of the transactions under review, a Hindoo 
prince of Bundlecund, named Chitoor Sal, 
being hard-pressed by a Rajpoot enemy, soli- 
cited the aid of the peishwa. It was promptly 
granted, and so highly was the service appre- 
ciated by Chitoor Sal, that he adopted the 
peishwa as a son, and on his death left him an 
equal share of his dominions with two sons, 
whose claims to the title were founded in 


nnturo. This was tho origin of the peiehwa’o 
right. It is unnecessary to pursue the history 
of Bundlecund minutely — it will ho enough to 
say Hint it differed littio from that of other 
parts of India under nntivo government or 
nntivo anarchy. Lnto in tlio eighteenth cen- 
tury wo find tlio province overrun by two 
chiefs, named AH Bnlinudur nnd Himmut Ba- 
hnttdtir, the former an illegitimate scion of tho 
liouso of tho poishwa, tho latter a soldier of 
fortune, little scrupulous ns to modes of ob- 
taining its favour, though distinguished for his 
religious attainments, and holding high rank 
in ono of those associations which open to 
fanaticism means for gratifying spiritual pride, 
and to impostura opportunity for profitable 
deception. Ho was a gossain. Ali Bahaudur 
acknowledged the paramount authority of the 
peishwa, nnd owned liis own liability to render 
tribute, but which, according to Oriental 
fashion, ho nover paid. His death left tho 
authority of Himmut Balmmlur predominant ; 
but that pious person not feeling quite secure 
in his authority, nnd thinking that a jaghiro 
under a power nblo to protect its dependants 
was preferable to tlio possession of nominal 
sovereignty without tho means of maintaining 
it, mndc a tender of tho province of Bundle- 
cund to tho British government. The offer 
was mado to Mr. Hemy Wellesley while hold- 
ing tho office of lieutenant-governor of tho 
coded provinces. It was declined on the ob- 
vious and honourable ground that it could not 
bo accepted without violating tho rights of tho 
peishwa. 

The capture of Poona, tho flight of tho 
peishwa, and tho conclusion of tho treaty of 
Bassein, by changing the position of the British 
government, effected a change in its deter- 
mination. The occupation of Bundlecund, in 
the name and on the behalf of the peishwa, 
was consistent with justice, wliilo, at the same 
time, it was undoubtedly expedient, with a 
view to prevent its falling into the hands of the 
confederated chiefs. Mr. Mercer, a medical 
officer, who had been secretary to Mr. Henry 
Wellesley, was accordingly despatched to Illa- 
labad, to confer with an agent of Himmut 
Bahaudur, and terms for the co-operation of 
that personage were arranged. The gossain, 
it appeared, bad a relative who had been 
engaged in the conspiracy of Vizier Ali, and 
on that account was kept prisoner at Lnclcnow. 
His liberation was demanded by Himmut 
Bahaudur, and the British government under- 
took to solicit the vizier to grant it, on condi- 
tion of the party thus favoured giving security 
for his future good conduct. Thus much did 
the holy man stipulate for his relation ; but, 
albeit his vows should have weaned him from 
any aspirations after the ordinaiy objects of 
human desire, he had yet something to ask for 
himself. It was not a cell, where he might 
pass his days in solitary meditation, nor a sum 
of money to he disbursed in charitable gifts — 
it was a jaghire in the Doab, suitable, not to 
hie profession, but to "his rank and station,” 
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and an assignment of revenue in Bundlccund vided thnt n corps of Mnhratf.a cavalry, 
®‘ twenty lacs of rupees for the support of a amounting to five thousand, should, during tho 
body of troops which this despiser of earthly war, bo maintained by the British government 
good proposed to heep nt his command. In for tho servico of tho state of Poona, two 
consideration of this arrangement, the troops thousand of whom were to servo with tho 
were to he always prepared to oboy tho orders peishwa, nnd three thousand with tho British 
of the British government. These terms were army in tho field. The sixth related to tho 
granted, the progress of the negotiation being cessions to be mndo in consideration of tho 
facilitated by another carried on with the countries relinquished by the Company under 
peishwa for the cession to the British govern- the first and second articles, and of the addi- 
ment of territory in Bundlecund in place of tional expense incurred by them under others, 
other cessions made by tbe treaty of Bassein. Territory in Bundlecund producing a revenue 
■ A British detachment which had been equal to that ceded in the Carnatic and Guzerat, 
formed near Illalabad, under Lieutenant- namely, nineteen laes sixteen thousand rupees) 
Colonel Powell, shortly afterwards entered was to he transferred to the Company; n 
the country, and was joined at Teroa by further tract of country, yielding fifty thousand 
Himmut Bahaudur, at the head of eight rupees, was to be bestowed, in consideration 
thousand irregular infantry, about four thou- of the high value of the country restored in 
sand horse, three regular battalions commanded Guzerat, and cessions to the amount of separate 
by a European officer, and twenty-five pieces sums of seven lacs and a half, five lacs, and 
of ordnance. On arriving at the river Cane, four lacs, to meet the expense of the cavalry 
which flows through Bundlecund and falls into regiment added to the subsidiary force, that of 
the Jumna a little below the town of Corah, maintaining the Mahratta corps of horse, and 
they found posted on the opposite side the the extraordinary expenses of putting down 
army of Shumsheer Bahaudur, son of Ali resistance in Bundlecund and establishing the 
Bahaudur, who, like those by whom he was British authority there. The total value of 
confronted, professed to act in the name of the the cessions in Bnndlecund was thus thirty-six 
peishwa. Having reduced several forts in the lacs sixteen thousand rupees. By the seventh 
vicinity, and established the British authority article, the whole of these cessions were to he 
between the Jumna and the Cane, Colonel taken from those parts of Bundlecund most 
Powell crossed the latter river. A series of contiguous to the British possessions, and 
desultory warfare and indecisive negotiation most convenient for the Company’s occupation, 
followed. The British authority continued, in The eighth article related to the territory 
the mean time, to be extended. Shumsheer restored in Guzerat, and, after reciting that 
Bahaudur found great difficulty in prevailing such territory was particularly valuable to the 
on himself to submit, although submission was Company, by reason of its proximity to the 
obviously inevitable ; but an offer to settle on city of Surat, in the prosperity of which the 
him and his family an annual sum of four lacs British government entertained an anxious 
of rupees brought him to the English camp, concern, it provided that the territories referred 
His submission was speedily followed by the to should be so managed and governed at all 
surrender of all the forts in Bnndlecund held times by the Mahratta authorities, as to con- 
hy his adherents. duee to the convenience of Surat, by attention 

Mention has been made of a negotiation to the rules of good neighbourhood, and tbe 
with the peishwa, having for its object an promotion of amicable and commercial inter- 
exchange of a portion of the cessions made course between the inhabitants on both sides, 
uuder the treaty of Bassein. It ended in the It was further provided, that as the sove- 
formation of eight supplemental articles to reignty of the river Taptee belonged to the 
that treaty, by the first of which certain tern- British government, the Mahratta authority 
tories in the Carnatic, yielding a revenue of in the restored territory should have no right 
sixteen lacs, were restored to the peishwa. or eonoern whatever in the wreck of any vessel 
By the second, the Company’s government that might be cast upon any part of the 
renounced a portion of territory in Guzerat, country bordering on the river, but should he 
yielding three lacs sixteen thousand rupees, bound, in the event of any wreck taking place. 
The third provided for the addition to the to render the vessel all practicable aid, for 
Poona subsidiary force of a regiment of native which the parties assisting were to be entitled 
cavalry, of the same strength and complement to receive, from the owners of the wreck, just 
as the cavalry regiment belonging to the and reasonable compensation. This last article 
Hyderabad subsidiary force. The fourth was not unnecessary. Even in countries 
annulled the fifteenth article of the treaty, where higher principles of action than prevail 
which regulated the amount of force to be among the Mahrattas are professed, the frag- 
brought into tho field by the peishwa in ease ments of property that have survived the 
of war, and fixed it at four thousand cavalry destruction occasioned by tempest or accident 
and three thousand infantry, with a due pro- are but too frequently regarded as Lawful 
portion of ordnance and military stores ; this objects of appropriation. The Mahrattas, in 
was a considerable reduction from the former adopting this view, would only be extending 
amount, which was ten thousand cavalry and to the waters the principles by which their 
six thousand infantry. The fifth article pro- conduct is invariably governed on tho land. 
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On the remainder of the supplemental nrtiolcs 
little observation is necessary. Tho oxelmngoa 
of territory were convenient to both parties 
interested in them. The British govornmont 
obtained territory in a qunrtor whore it was 
very desirable to possess it. Tho pcishrva 
recoived baolt a oountiy from which ho would 
ronlizc a revenue, in cxohnngo for ono from 
which ho had novor derived any ; whilo Bundlo- 
ound, by being placed under the authority of 
tho Company, was roliovod from tho nnnreliical 
stato which had long prevailed, and placed in 
circumstances to partake of tho good order 
and prosperity which characterize tho British 
dominions in India, as compared with tkoso 
under nativo govornmonts. 

A brief digression from tho progress of 
events in India must now bo permitted, for 
tho purposo of noticing a naval aotion of ex- 
traordinary brillianoy, in which tho Company’s 
ships, unaided by any vessols of war, signnlly 
sustained tho honour of Great Britain in tho 
Indinn seas. A fleet from Canton had been 
despatched from thnt plnco on tho 31st 
January, 1804, under tlio care of Captain 
Banco, who commanded ono of tho ships 
named tho Earl Camden, nnd who was selected 
for tho charge assigned to him as being tho 
senior commnndor. On tho morning of tho 
14tli of February four strnngo sail were 
discerned. It was subsequently ascertained 
that they consisted of a ship of eiglity-four 
guns, two heavy frigates, nnd a corvctto of 
twenty-eight guns. At daybreak on tho 15th, 
tho ships which wore discerned on tho pre- 
ceding day were ohsorved lying to, nbout 
throe miles to windward of tho English fleet, 
Tho merchantmen hoisted their colours and 
offered bnttlo if the strangers olioso to come 
’wvn. The four ships immediately hoisted 
jm colours, nnd the larger was observed 
■ ■ j a rear-admiral’s flag. In addition to 
■ ships already mentioned was a brig, which 
oisted Batavian colours. Thoy formed a 
squadron which had been despatched under 
Admiral Linois to the Indian seas on tho 
rccommenoomont of hostilities betwocn tho 
English nnd French after tho brief ponco of 
Amiens. Tho enemy evincing no alnority in 
accepting tho invitation of tho British com- 
mander, the latter formed in ordor of sailing 
and steered his course. Tho enemy then 
filled, their sails nnd edged down towards tho 
English, with tho obvious intention of cutting 
off their rear. As soon ns this was porooivod, 
Commodore Banco mado tho signal to tack 
and bear down. Tho manoeuvre was performed 
with great precision, nnd tho gallant merchant- 
men stood towards tho enemy under a press 
of sail, and forthwith oponod their fire on 
the headmost ships. Tho Royal George, com- 
manded by Captain Timins, was tho leading 
ship of the English lino, nnd was carried into 
action in admirable stylo. • Tho Ganges, 
Captain Moffatt, was the next, nnd this was 
followed by tho commodore’s ship. Tho fire of 
those threo had such an effect on tho enemy, 


that before tho remaining ships could bo 
brought up they stood away to tho eastward 
under all tho sail tlioy could sot. Tho English 
commnndor mndo signal for a general chnso, 
and tho enemy wns pursued for two hours, 
when Commodore Banco fearing thnt ho might 
bo carried too far out of his course, nnd with 
rofcronco to tho great valuo of tho ships nnd 
cargoes (estimated at eight millions), deemed 
it prudont to discontinue further attempts 
to overtnko tho frighted foo. Hnd circum- 
stances permitted, there can bo no doubt thnt 
thoso who had so bravely commenced would 
hnvo brought tho affair to a worthy conclu- 
sion. 

An ovont ro hononmblo to tho mnritimo 
service of the East-India Company could not 
bo passed in siicncc without iujustico to that 
sorvioo, nnd to tho country to which it wns an 
ornament nnd a safeguard. Tho nnrrativo 
must now return to tho courso of negotiation 
consequent on tho splendid success of tho 
British army by land. Tho opening afforded 
for Scindin's accession to tho general defensive 
nllianco wns improved by tho despatch of Cap- 
tain Malcolm to tho camp of thnt chieftain, 
to ondeavour, by negotiation, to nttain tho 
objeot. After oncountcring tho nsual amount 
of difficulty inlorposcd by Mnhrattn habits of 
dolny nnd dissimulation, ho succeeded, nnd on 
tho 27th of February a treaty of nllianco was 
signed. It consisted of sixteen nrticlcs. Tho 
first contained an ordinary declaration of 
friendship nnd union. By tho second tho 
parties bound themselves to concert and pro- 
secute measures of dofcnco in case of cithor 
being attacked, tho expression of this mutual 
obligation being accompanied by a long expla- 
nation declaring thnt tlie British government 
would novor permit any power or stato to com- 
mit nny not of unprovokod hostility or nggres- 
sion ngainst Soindia, but, on his requisition, 
would maintain and dofend his rights and 
territories in like mnnner with those of tho 
Company. By tho third, Soindia was to' re- 
ceive a subsidiary forco of not less than six 
thousand infantry, duly provided with artillery 
nnd properly equipped ; and by tho fourth, 
thnt prince wns exonerated from nil additional 
exponso on this account. Tho fifth articlopro- 
vided for tho mutual exemption from duties, 
of supplies for tho forces of tho Company or 
of Soindia when in tho territories of each 
other, and for semiring to tho officers of tho 
two states duo rcspoct nnd consideration. Tho 
sixth doclared tho purposes for which tho sub- 
sidiary force wns to bo employed, which wore 
statod generally to be “ services of import- 
ance ” — a description illustrated by enumerat- 
ing a few instances of Bimilnr character to 
thoso referred to in other subsidiary treaties. 
Tho sovonth article extended nnd rendered 
more stringent tho provision of tho former 
treaty against tho employment of foreigners. 
Tho cliniigo was mndo on tho suggestion of tho 
governor-genoral. By tho former treaty, 
Scindia wns restrained from talcing into his 
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service or retaining therein any Frenchman, 
or the subject of any European or American 
power the governmentof which might be atwar 
■with G reat Britain. The amended article intro- 
duced into the new treaty contained no reference 
to the contingency of war ; Scindia was never 
to employ in his service or permit to remain 
in his dominions any European or American 
whatever, without the consent of the British 
government. In return, the British govern- 
ment undertook never to employ or sanction 
the residence within its dominions of any per- 
son guilty of crimes or hostility against Scindia. 
The eighth article restrained Scindia from 
negotiating with any principal states or powers 
withoutgiving notice to the Company’s govern- 
ment and entering into consultation with them. 
On the other hand, the Company’s government 
declared on their part that they would “ have 
no manner of concern with any of the Mahara- 
jah’s relations, dependants, military chiefs, or 
servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah” was admitted to be “absolute.” The 
British government was never to afford “ en- 
couragement, support, or protection to ” any 
of the parties above enumerated “ who might 
eventually act in opposition to the Maharajah’s 
authority, but, on the contrary,” on being re- 
quired, were “ to aid and assist to punish and 
reduce all such offenders to obedience,” and 
no officer of the Company was to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Scindia’s government 
The ninth article bound Scindia to refrain 
from entering into hostilities with any state in 
alliance with the Company, and to submit all 
disputes with any such states to its arbitration. 
The tenth and eleventh regulated the amount 
of force to be furnished by each party in the 
event of their being engaged in war with any 
other power, and provided for the accumula- 
tion of stores. The twelfth provided for the 
equal partition of conquests made in any such 
war, on condition that each party should have 
fulfilled the stipulations of the treaty. The 
thirteenth related to points of detail connected 
with the employment of the subsidiary force, 
and of other forces of the Company, in the 
event of disturbances. The fourteenth re- 
stricted both parties from interfering with the 
tributaries of the other. By the fifteenth the 
Company agreed to exert their influence to 
maintain the observance of such ceremonies 
and customs as should appear to be fixed in 
communicating between the peishwa and 
Scindia, and to recognize the right of the 
latter to all the possessions which he held 
either by written or unwritten authority, 
provided the written authority, if any, 
should not contravene the provisions of the 
treaty, and that all disputes relating to 
possessions held by unwritten authority 
should be referred to the arbitration of 
the British government. In this case, there- 
fore, the Company only agreed to recog- 
nize that which themselves should determine 
to be right. The article concluded with an 
engagement on the part of the British govern- 


ment to use its endeavours to prevent any acts 
done by Scindia or his ancestors, under the 
authority of the peishwa, from being sub- 
verted; provided, however, the maintenance 
of such acts should be consistent with the 
honour and dignity of the peishwa and the 
stipulations of the treaty of peace. The value 
of such an engagement, so qualified, is very 
easily appreciated. The sixteenth article re- 
lated to the negotiation and ratification of 
the treaty, and to the delivery of the ratified 
copy. 

From causes which will hereafter appear, 
the provisions of this treaty became practically 
of no importance ; but a just estimate of the 
policy then pursued in India could not have 
been formed without a full exposition of the 
views entertained and the measures adopted 
with regard to Scindia. For this reason, the 
principal parts of the treaty have been 
exhibited with a degree of care which, for 
other purposes, would be unnecessary. 

Allusion has been made to treaties concluded 
with certain minor chiefs. These were the 
rajahs of Bhurtpore, Jodepore, Jeypoor, 
Machery, and Bhoondee, the rana of Gohud, 
and Ambajee Inglia. The territories of the 
whole lay in the region of the Jumna; 
all the treaties were concluded by General 
Lake ; and, in most instances, the friendly 
desires of the native princes received an impulse 
| from the result of the battle of Laswaree. 
The first to tender his adherence was the rajah 
of Bhurtpore, with whom a treaty was, in 
consequence, concluded, stipulating perpetual 
friendship and alliance, binding the British 
government not to interfere in the concerns of 
the rajah, nor to exact tribute of him, and 
engaging each party to co-operate in defending 
the territories of the other. By the treaty 
with the rajah of Machery, that chief agreed 
to refer his disputes for settlement to the 
Company’s government, and to defray the 
charge of aid afforded him for the defence of 
his dominions at the same rate as other chiefs 
of Hindostan. The rajah of Jeypoor made 
similar engagements, and further agreed to. 
act, in time of war, "though in reality master 
of his own army,” agreeably to the advice of 
the British commander employed with his 
troops. He also engaged not to entertain in 
his service, or in any manner give admission 
to any European without the consent of the 
Company’s government. The treaty with the 
rajah of Jodepore corresponded with that 
formed with the chief last mentioned. Am- 
bajee Inglia was a powerful servant of Scindia, 
who had been appointed to supersede the 
authority of Perron, and whose appointment 
led to the precipitate departure of that person 
from the spot where he had contemplated the 
formation of an independent state. Fart of 
the territories which Ambajee had been autho- 
rized to administer formed the ancient posses- 
sions of the house of Gohud, which had been 
conquered by Scindia some years before. Am- 
bajee made overtures to the British govern- 
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ment, offering to detach himself from tho 
service of Seindia and bccomo a tributary to 
them. It was desirablo to nfTord him encou- 
ragement, and the difficulty of reconciling 
his claims with those of the rana of Gohnd 
was got over by dividing tho country, and 
assigning the independent possession of part 
to Ambajee, in consideration of his surrender- 
ing the right of administering tho wliolo. A 
negotiation with this view was opened, and, 
after much evasion, a treaty concluded by 
which Ambajee ngreed to surrender all tho 
territory north of Gwalior, together with tho 
fortress of that name, the British govern- 
ment guaranteeing to Ambajee the remainder 
of the territory which had been under his 
management. A force was despatched to talco 
possession of the fortress, and Ambajee 
readily gave an order for its delivery. Tho 
commandant, however, refused to obey the 
instructions of his master, and measures were 
taken for the reduction of the place by force. 
When a breach had been effected the garrison 
offered to surrender in consideration of tho 
sum of fifty thousand rupees. This being 
refused, they demanded the value of certain 
stores as the price of submission, which being 
granted, possession of the fort was obtained 
by the English. 

By the treaty with the rana of Gohud, 
Gwalior was ceded to the Company, by whom 
the territories restored to her under the 
arrangement with Ambajee were guaranteed. 
Hie rana was to subsidize a British forao of 
three battalions of infantry, and the payment 
was fixed at seventy-five thousand rupees per 
month. 

For the emperor, whose person the success 
of the campaign had transferred into English 
•keeping, a munificent provision was made, 
’« an adequate degree of state provided. He 
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was not invested with any actual power, and 
indeed no human agency could have restored 
tho Mahometan empire to respectability. It 
belonged to an ago which had passed, and 
it was bettor for the pcaco and happiness 
of India that no attempt should be made to 
rovivo it. 

Tho conclusion of pcaco with Seindia and 
tho rajah of Borar suggests the inquiry how 
far tho objects proposed by tho governor- 
general at tho commencement of hostilities had 
been cfl'cctod S A more convenient opportu- 
nity will bo found for inquiring whether tho 
pursuit of tlicso objects was consistent with 
wisdom nud justice — all that will bo attempted 
hero will bo a very brief notico of wbat was 
proposed ns compared with wlmt was performed. 
We nro not left to conjccturo what were tho 
objects proposed by the govemor-goneral, nor 
whether lie had accurately defined them to 
himself. He placed them on record in a letter 
of instruction addressed to tho commander-in- 
chiof several weeks before a blow was struck. 
They were, first, tho destruction of the French 
stato on the banks of tho Jumna, with all its 
military resources ; secondly, the extension of 
tho Company’s frontier to the Jumna, with 
the possession of Agra, Delhi, and a sufficient 
chain of forts on its banks ; thirdly, the posses- 
sion of the nominal authority of tho Mogul ; 
fourthly, tho establishment of alliances with 
potty chiefs southward and westward of tho 
Jumna, from Jyen.agliur to Bundlccund ; 
fifthly, the annexation of Bundlccund to the 
Company’s dominions. Such were the objects, 
the attainment of which, in the estimation 
of the governor- general, would constituto 
“ the most prosperous issuo of a war with 
Seindia and the rajah of Berar on the north- 
western frontier of Hindostan" — and they were 
attained. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

CETLON PLACED UNDER THE DIRECT GOVERNMENT OP THE CROWN. — WAR WTOI THE CAN- 
DIANS. — SURRENDER OF AN ENGLISH DETACHMENT, AND MASSACRE OF THE PRISONERS. — 
SUBSEQUENT EVENTS. — REMARKS BT THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


The Dutch settlements on the island of Cey- 
lon had fallen into the hands of the English 
during the time that Lord Hobart exercised 
the government of Madras. For a short 
period they formed an appendage to that pre- 
sidency ; but a3 soon as the ministry at home 
found leisure to reflect on the subject, it was 
deemed inexpedient that Ceylon should con- 
tinue under the administration of the East- 
India Company. It was accordingly placed 
under the direct administration of the Crown, 
and a governor appointed, who was to he alto- 
gether independent of the authority which was 
paramount over all the British possessions on 
the Indian continent. . It would he idle to 
waste time in conjecturing the causes of this 
change. The motives are too obvious to be 


mistaken. All parties when in opposition 
declaim against the increase of ministerial 
patronage — all parties when in office labour 
to add to its extent, till checked by some 
strong intimation that they have reached the 
verge of parliamentary forbearance. It is rare 
indeed that such check is interposed, as those 
from whom it should come are often too much 
interested, either for themselves or their 
friends, to impose any limit on a privilege 
from wbicli they hope to benefit. 

It is worthy of remark, that the chief mover 
in the proceedings which secured to the minis- 
try the entire patronage ot Ceylon was Mr. 
Henry Duudas, one of the most vehement 
opposers of the India Bill proposed by the 
famous coalition ministry, the main object 
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of which was to transfer tlio patronage of India 
to that ministry. Mr. Dumlaa was then in 
opposition — when tho Ceylon question was to 
bo disposed of he was a cabinet minister. 

In tho interior of tho island was the king- 
dom of Candy — a stato of some extent and 
power. Previously to tho acquisition of tho 
Dutch settlements in Ceylon, more than one 
attempt had been made by tho English to 
establish amicablo relations with tho sovereign 
of this stato, but without success. An over- 
ture from tho government of Madras, after 
the conquest, was not more fortunato in its 
results ; and on tho arrival of Mr. North, tho 
first governor appointed by tho crown, not 
only were the relations of Candy to the British 
government entirely unsettled, but tho country 
itself was in a state of confusion, originating 
in the death of the king, and tho deration of 
a usurper in his place, to the exclusion of the 
rightful claimant of tho throne. This had 
been effected through the intrigues of a man 
named Pelimo Talauve, who held the office of 
chief ndigur, or first minister. The person 
whom he had placed on the throne was of low 
extinction, and destitute of talents. These 
circumstances probably constituted his chief 
qualifications iu the eyes of the ambitious 
ndigur, who intended, in eastern fashion, to 
exercise the power without assuming tho titlo 
of sovereign. He succeeded in attaining his 
object. Tho second ndigur retained liis nllo- 
giance to Mootto Sawiny, tho lawful inheritor 
of the throno, and paid the price of his fidelity 
in the forfeiture of his head. Tho queen and 
all tho relations of the deceased king were 
thrown into prison ; but, after a timo, several, 
and among theraMoottoSawmy, found means to 
escape. They claimed protection from thoBritish 
government, which was granted, but under re- 
strictions which deprived them of all power to 
disturb tho existing government of Candy. 

Pelime Talauve wns apparently not less dis- 
posed to seek the aid of the Biitisli govern- 
ment, and be is stated to have made some very 
atrocious proposals for his own aggrandize- 
ment, accompanied by conditions which he 
believed would be acceptable to the English. 
These were rejected with becoming expressions 
of indignation ; but soon afterwards, from 
motives which do not very clearly appear, 
Major-general M'Downll was dispatched on a 
mission to the court of Candy. The instruc- 
tions given to General M'Downll seem to indi- 
cate a desire, on the part of the governor, to 
establish the British authority in Candy, and 
to connect it with his government by the tie 
of a subsidiary alliance. But the first inter- 
view of business put an end to all hope of 
effecting any of the objects of the mission, 
whatever they were. General M'Dowall’s first 
request was moderate ; that which he asked 
was calculated not less for the benefit of the 
subjects of the king of Candy than for the con- 
venience of the people under the British go- 
vernment — it was for permission to construct 
a road through the king’s territories, to connect 


Colombo with TVincomaleo. Tho answer was 
an unqualified denial, the king expressing his 
decided aversion to any intercourse between 
his subjects and Europeans. Such was the 
fruit of this mission, which had been des- 
atchcd at vast expense. General M'Downll 
cing attended to the frontier by a large forco, 
and bearing magnificent presents. 

Various attempts at negotiation followed, 
which, ns they were marked by no circum- 
stances of interest and led to no results, may be 
passed over. Tho hostile designs of the court 
of Candy wore, however, placed beyond doubt by 
the warlike preparations reported to bo in pro- 
gress in the country, and by repeated acts of 
aggression upon British subjects. One of these 
called forth a remonstrance from tho English 
governor. A nurabor of bullocks, laden with 
nreka-ntits, belonging to persons who were 
peaceably pursuing an ordinary branch of traffic, 
were seized and confiscated. The answer to tho 
representations of tho British government pro- 
mised restitution ; but the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise wns constantly evaded under some frivolous 
pretence, and no redress wns obtained. The 
governor now determined on war, and on the 
31st of January, 1803, General M'Downll 
marched from Colombo with a force about two 
thousand strong. A few days later Colonel 
Barbutt marched with a large force from Trin- 
cotnnlce, nnd on the 20lh of February the two 
divisions met before tho city of Candy, the 
capital of the country. General M ‘Do wall’s 
division hnd performed a march of a hundred 
nnd Ihrco miles; that of Colonel Barbutt 
had traversed a hundred and forty-two ; and 
though the progress of the invaders was not 
altogether unopposed, the resistance which 
they experienced wns too inconsiderable to 
call for notice. On the 21st of February a 
strong detachment marched into Gandy, which 
they found completely evacuated, and in seve- 
ral places on fire. The great arsenal had been 
blown up, but a considerable quantity of ammu- 
nition, brass cannon, and small arms, was 
found in various places. 

Mootto Snwmy, the lawful claimant of the 
throne of Canay bad been placed under 
the care of Colonel Barbutt. In conse- 
quence of representations from that officer 
of the disposition of the inhabitants of 
those parts of Candy with which he was ac- 
quainted to receive Mootto Sawmy as their 
sovereign, it was determined to recognize his 
title and proclaim him king. On the 4tli of 
March he arrived in the city of Candy, and a 
convention was concluded, by which the Bri- 
tish government agreed to deliver over to him 
that place, nnd all the possessions belonging 
to it which were at that time in their occu- 
pation, with certain exceptions, among which' 
was included a strip of ground across the Can- 
diau territories, of sufficient breadth to form 
a road from Colombo to Triucomalee. The 
prince engaged to cede this nnd the other ex- 
cepted portions of territoiy, and to permit all 
Malays resident iu his kingdom to proceed 
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with tlioir families to tlio Ttrltinli settlements, 
from which ho wan to receive mi auxiliary force 
in on80 lio nlimiht require it to nmintnin hi* 
oulliorily. Tho deposed king won to hove info 
comiuot to Colombo, nmi n miliicicnt provision 
for iiin nmlntmmnco j n general nmm- ity was 
to ho granted, mill tho Kuglhli wore to ho 
secured certain privileges with regard to the 
Irmlo in cinnamon, the outline of worn! in the 
Cnntlinn forests, nnd the i-iiiwylng of rivers 
mul wntcr-eonniCH with n view to rendering 
them nuvlgnblo for t)m purposes of trnile nmi 
tho mntuni advantage of hotli coiltilriei, which 
object tho king wiw to jirmnoto hy his assist- 
nnco. “ In this limiter," says n imrrntor of 
these proceedings, " arrangements were made 
with tlio most nincoru cordiality liotween the 
British government nnd Mootto Sawmy. " But 
neither tho sincerity nor tho cordiality withheld 
tho British government from concluding, 
within n few days nftcnvnrds, other nrmngc* 
inentii utterly nt vnrinneo with tho former, 
nnd depriving Mootto Hawniy of nearly nil 
that had boon professedly secured to him. It 
in said that this princo, although well received 
hy tho inhabitantii of the frontier, met with 
no adherents ns ho approached the capital, 
nnd that ho remained in Inn palace nt Cnndy 
surrounded only hy his own domestics, mid 
supported hy no other power lint thnt of tho 
British army. If this ho true, it sIiowh tho 
extreme iiupnidcnco with which tho engage- 
ment had hooii formed ; hut nil it docs not 
appear thnt Mootto Saw my himself had misled 
tho British government, ns to tho extent of 
Ids own popularity, it in difllculL to soo upon 
what grounds of justice or good faith ho could 
ho sacrificed, to repair an error arising out of 
tho credulity mul precipitancy of others. To- 
lima Tnlnuvo had never ceased to pursue his 
- trade of intriguo : ho ** had tho effrontery," 
ays Mr. Cordiner, “ to carry on a deceitful 
' orrcspondcnco, undor tho mask of friendship, 
with tlio conunmidor of tho British forces," 
nnd thnt commander, he might hnvo added, 
had tho wcaknoss to ho deceived by him. "No 
art," says tho historian, "was loft untried 
which might either dupe or enjolo our govern- 
ment" — mul Polimo Tnlnuvo lmd no ronson to 
complnin of want of success, lio promised to 
holray his pnppot mastor to tlio English, and 
requested tho despatch of two strong detach- 
ments by diflbrouL routes to tho placo where 
tho prinoo was to bo seized. Tlio required 
dotachmcnts niarchod, and had procccdod only 
a fow miloB bolero both woro Bulijoctod to a 
heavy firo from ovory dirootion : tlioy continued, 
however, to inovo on. Tlioir roil to lay over 
roads of tho worst possible description, nnd 
wns pursued undor tlio annoyances of which 
tlioy had recoivod so early a specimen. They 
at length arrived at tho plnco wlioro tho king 
was to hnvo boon found, but ho had not 
thought fit to nwnit tlioir approach. Tho inde- 
fatigable Polimo Tnlnuvo wished to draw thorn 
forward into frosh snares, but tlio oillcor in 
command, Colonol Bnillio, declined to bo fur- 
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tlior trepanned, and returned without delay to 
hend-quailer*. In tlio meant lino jungle f-vrr 
had made its npprnranni in tho Briti-h fmee, 
and committed frightful ravage*. 

lVliniu Tatauvo rontlntud to correspond 
with the government, expressing his rurprlre 
that tin* governor should incur so much trouble 
and exii.-n**-, and promising an arrangement in 
which himself, as might b-« exju‘'-t«-d, was to hi 
tlm parly ebb-fly henefit»:r|. 'JV'o overture, a 
received a favourable nniwvr, and they y, eru 
followed hv tlio npp-arr.nco nt Candy of the 
pen-nil holding tin- ofl’ieo of c- cniid (wtignr, or 
minister, carrying a firelock nnd msh-li v.rap- 
ped in white muslin— “as an rnihh-m of jK-aro," 
say* tlw historian — perhaps al as an emhlcm 
of purity. This p-ri'-msgo w.vi forthwith ad- 
mitted ton confcri-nrn with General M 1 Do wall, 
and tho lights, which r. f-w days before had 
been rolernnly r .-cured to Mootto K\wmy, were 
iiummarity cut down, in confi/nnity with more 
recent views of convenience. The rcivnnt* of 
Mootto KawmyV rival wcie not less ready to 
sacrifice the claims of their master than were 
tlio English to surrender those of their ally. 
By Genera! M 'Do wall and the Candlan nego- 
tiator it wns n greed that IVlilne Tnlauve’s 
pageant king should In* given up to tlio English, 
nnd tlio ndigur himself iuvrihd with supremo 
authority in Candy ; that he should pay nn- 
nually a sum of thirty tlmuMitd rupees to 
Mootto Sawmy, who was to hold the semblance 
of a court nt .Taffnnpatmn ; that certain ee-nions 
should ho mnde to tho English, differing little 
from tliuso stipulated In tho agreement with 
Mootto Sawmy, nnd that a cessation of arms 
should immediately take placo. Soon after 
this arrangement General M 'Do wall departed 
for Colombo, leaving in the city of Camly a 
garrison of seven hundred Malays and thre** 
hundred Europeans, besides a great number of 
sick, whose removal was impracticable. 

Pclimo Tnlauvo now expressed n desire to 
bo admitted to nn nudionco of tho British go- 
vernor, for tho purposo of arranging a defini- 
tive treaty of pcaco. It was about tho samo 
timo suggested to tho governor that his pro- 
hciico in tlio province of tlio soven rorlcs, which 
wns to ho ono of tho cessions, might be desir- 
able ; lio proceeded thither, nnd there, on tho 
3rd of May, received Pclimo Tnlnuvo. Tho 
tormB which had been agreed upon hy General 
M'Dowall woro confirmed by tho governor, 
mul apparently little remained to bo dono but 
for tlio English to oxtricato thcmsolves from 
tho difficulties of tlioir previous engagement 
witli Mootto Sawmy. Colonel Barlmtt under- 
took to negotiato with that prineo, but was 
prevented by nn attack of fover, which in a 
foiv days terminated his lifo. Pclimo Tnlnuvo 
oxpressod groat uneasiness nt this, lest it might 
protract tho cxcoution of tho articles of tlio 
treaty ; to avert which inconvomenco ho ear- 
nestly requested that General M'Dowall might 
bo sont to Camly to perform tho task which 
had been dcsiguod for Colonol Bnrbutt. In 
nocordnnco with tho ndigur’s wislios, General 
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M'Dowall marched from Colombo on tho 11th 
of May, and arrived at Candy on tho 23rd ; 
but being soon seized with foror, ho was com- 
pelled, on the 1st of June, to quit it for a 
situation more favourable to tho restoration of 
health. 

The garrison at Candy was left under the 
command of Major Davie. At this time the 
intentions of Pclime Talauvo beenmo evident 
even to the British authorities, who had so 
long given him credit for sincerity. Ho made 
another attempt to entrap tho British com- 
mnnder into tho despatch of a force to take tho 
person of the fugitive king, but he wns not so 
weak as to fall into tho snare. All around wns 
war, notwithstanding tho engagements which 
had been made for its suspension ; and the 
Candians succeeded in dispossessing thcEngliBh 
of several strong posts. On the 24th of Juno 
the)- attacked tho capital before daybreak. 
They were repulsed, but soon resumed tho nt- 
tack, and a fire was kept up from both sides 
till two o’clock, when the British displayed n 
white flag, and the firing ceased. Articles of 
capitulation were with little difficulty agreed 
upon. By them Candy was to be delivered up, 
with all the stores and ammunition within it ; 
the British troops wero to march out with 
their arms, on tho road leading to Trincomalco ; 
Mootto Sawmy was to be permitted to accom- 
pany them, and the adigur engaged to protect 
such sick and wounded as should bo unavoid- 
ably left, and provide them with provisions 
and medicines till they could bo removed to 
Colombo or Trincomaleo. 

At five in the afternoon tho British troops, 
consisting of fourteen European officers, twenty 
European non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates, two hundred and fifty Malays, and a 
hundred and forty gun-lascars, marched out of 
Candy, on tho road leading to Trincomnlec, 
accompanied by Mootto Sawmy. After ad- 
vancing a mile and a half) tljpy wero compelled 
to halt for the night : a river was to be crossed 
which was not fordable, and the party had 
neither boats nor rafts. In the morning, while 
endeavouring to provide the means of transit, 
armed bodies of Candians wero observed to 
gather around them. A party of chiefs, nfter 
a time, approached, and informed Major Davie 
that tho king was greatly incensed ngainst the 
adigur for allowing the garrison to leave Candy ; 
but that if they would deliver ’up Mootto 
Sawmy, they should be supplied with boats to 
cross the river, and receive every assistance on 
their march. Major Davie, in the proper 
spirit of a British officer, refused. The offer 
was repeated some hours afterwards by another 
party, accompanied by assurances of safety and 
protection for Mootto Sawmy. Major Davie, 
on this occasion, is represented to have con- 
sulted hia officers — ns if the question of sur- 
rendering the unhappy priuce to his enemies 
were one of doubt. It is to be presumed that 
the advice which he received was such as 
became those to whom the British commander 
applied for counsel, lor his answer to the Can- 
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dian chiefs was, that he could not part with 
Mootto Sawmy without orders from Colombo. 
The Candians departed, but soon returned, 
declaring that if Mootto Sawmy were not given 
up, tho king would send his whole force to seize 
him and to prevent the British troops from 
crossing the river. Major Davie then had re- 
course to another consultation. How he was 
advised cannot be known — how he acted is but 
too certain. Ho informed Mootto Sawmy that 
ho had no longer power to protect him ; and 
tho unfortunate prince, with his relatives and 
servants, was delivered up to tho agents of tho 
king of Candy, or rather of the mnn who ruled 
the king. It is said that Mootto Sawmy, on 
learning his fate, indignantly exclaimed — “Is 
it possible that the triumphant arms of Eng- 
land can be so humbled ns to be awed by the 
menaces of such cowards as the Candians ! ” — 
but this appeal to national feeling was vain. 
Mootto Sawmy was marched to Candy, and 
there put to death. Two of his relatives shared 
his fate. Six weeks nfter his being surrendered, 
eight of his servants appeared at Trincomalee, 
who, after being deprived of their noses and 
cars, had been Buffered to depart. 

The day of dishonour, on which Mootto 
Sawmy was abandoned to destruction, passed 
without tho English linviDg been able to effect 
tho passage of the river and without their re- 
ceiving any assistance for the purpose. On 
that which followed, a body of Candians having 
taken post within a hundred yards of the British 
party, their lender advanced to Major Davie, 
and intimated that it wns the pleasure of the 
king that tho garrison should return to Candy 
unarmed, and that instant death wns the 
penalty of refusal. The requisition was com- 
plied with ; and nfter proceeding a short dis- 
tance towards Candy, the whole of the British 
officers nnd soldiers were murdered, excepting 
Major Davie nnd two other officers, who were 
spared, and a corporal named George Barnsley, 
who, after being left for dead, recovered and 
made his escape. Native officers and men, 
who refused to enter the service of the king of 
Candy, were despatched in various modes, 
some of them of extreme barbarity. The Bick 
left in Candy, consisting of a hundred and 
twenty men belonging to the King’s 19th regi- 
! ment of foot, were all murdered in cold blood 
las they lay incapable of resistance in the 
hospital. 

The details of the earlier part of this melan- 
choly and discreditable series of transactions 
nre too imperfect to admit of confident remark. 
Sickness had greatly diminished the strength 
of the garrison commanded by Major Davie ; 
some desertions from the native part of it 
seem to have taken place, and more to have 
been apprehended ; but still he wns not re- 
duced to extremity. Reinforcements were on 
their way to his relief. This, indeed, he did 
not know ; but he was certainly bound to 
protract the defence as long as possible, in the 
hope that either some assistance might reach, 
or some accident befriend him. But if the 
x 2 
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propriety of his abandonment of Candy bo 
open to doubt, that of his subsequent abandon- 
ment of the unhappy princo, Mootto Sawiny, 
is liable to nono. Mootto Sawiny had been 
invited from Trincomalco, where ho was in 
safety, to Candy, where the English either 
wanted tlio power to place him on tho throne, 
or were induced by tho arts of Felinic Talnuvo 
to abstain from using it. They then, with 
an extraordinary degreo of levity, degraded 
Mootto Sawiny from tho rank of a king to 
that of a stipendiary upon tho bounty of tho 
man who hated him, and had already violently 
deprived him of his rights. This was a great 
stain upon tho honour of tho British nation, 
but one far darker followed in the surrender 
of Mootto Sawniy to ccrtnin death. For the 
safety of tlint princo tho faith of tho British 
government was pledged, and it was tho duty 
of overy man in its servico to shed his Inst 
drop of blood in defending him from harm. 
Honour wns sacrificed to fear, and the reward 
was worthy of the net. Those who devoted 
Mootto Sawiny to destruction thought by the 
dislionourablo deed to insure safety to them- 
selves. But tlioy were disappointed — their 
weakness and perfidy were rewarded by a 
miserable death or n more miserable captivity. 
Painful as nro tho fcolings excited by the nar- 
rative of tho surrender ol Candy mid the 
subsequent events, tho story presents a lesson 
not to be forgotten. 

Tho corporal, Barnsley, who had happily 
escaped the death which had overtaken liis 
comrades under Major Davie, succeeded in 
making liis way to n British post called Fort 
M'Dowall, which was defended by a small 
garrison under Captain Mndgo. That officer, 
on henring tho corporal’s intelligence, deter- 
mined to evacuate the fort and retrent towards 
Trincomalee. Ho departed in tho night, and 
1- lug a march of four days wns exposed to n 

•nBtnnt fire from large bodies of Cnndinns. 

s then fell in with a detachment proceeding 
to the relief of Candy, and tho enemy there- 
upon dispersed. 

The defence of another English post, named 
Dumbadenia, demands notice, not from its 
importance nor the magnitude of tho opera- 
tions carried on before or within it, but from 
the gallant spirit displayed by a small body of 
men, not one of whom was in a condition for 
active service. Dumbadenia was a small re- 
doubt, slightly constructed of fascines and 
earth ; its garrison consisted of only fourteen 
convalescents of the 19tli regiment, who wore 
on their way to Colombo for tho restoration of 
their health, and twenty-two invalid Malays. 
It was commanded by nn ensign named Grant. 
The Candians, headed by the second ndigur, 
mustered before it in several thousands, and 
kept up nn incessant fire for several days, the 
garrison lying sheltered behind a breastwork, 
and only discharging an occasional shot when 
the enemy ventured to approach sufficiently 
near to render it effective. Invitations to 
surrender were sent daily, accompanied by 


solemn promises of honourable treatment, 
which would doubtlessly have been observed 
ns strictly nil nt Candy. Ensign Grant wns so 
onfeobleu by nick ness as to ho scarcely capable 
of ordinary motion ; hut his spirit was subdued 
neither by disease nor the apparently tie ipcrato 
nature of bis situation, lie strengthened bin 
shelter by bags of rice ami such other materials 
ns could lie obtained, and resolved to per- 
severe. A seasonable reinforcement, nftcr a 
time, reduced tlio fearful disproportion of 
force against which lio bad to contend ; mid 
nnolhc-r enabled him to bring away in safety 
the whole of the bravo men by whom bo bad 
been supported, after destroying all tlio stares 
and provisions in tlio place, 

A long series of hostilities on a minute scale 
followed. The King of Candy, emboldened 
by tlio success which bail attended him, 
surrounded the British prvs-«ssioii«, and threat- 
ened even tiioir capital, Colombo. But bis 
army being totally defeated nt Jfnngwell, 
about eighteen miles from thnl city, by Cap- 
tain Pollock, of the King’s filsl regiment, tho 
Cnmlinn princo mnilo a precipitate retreat, 
and revenged liis disappointment by- cutting 
of! the heads of two of bis chiefs, who bad the 
indiscretion to follow bis majesty’s example 
with so much zeal ns to overtake him before 
liis indignation had found opportunity for 
vent. 

It would bo uninteresting to pursuo tlio 
history of this war further in detail. The 
imperfect means of defence possessed by tho 
Ceylon government were increased by assist- 
ance from Bengal and Madras. Tho Candians, 
driven from the British possessions, continued 
for some timo to harass tho frontiers. In tho 
spring of 1S04 they meditated a general in- 
vasion of tlio British dominions, but were 
anticipated by an attack on their own. In 
tlio following year tbo enemy resumed their 
attempts, but were repulsed. From tlmt timo 
there wns a suspension of active hostilities, but 
the relations of tlio two states were not deter- 
mined by any treaty or engagement. This 
state of things lias been characterized ns “ n 
tacit suspension of hostilities,” Tbo war, in- 
discreetly begun and imprudently conducted, 
wns thus unsatisfactorily terminated. Tho 
victims of the massacre of Cnndy remained 
unavenged, and tbo honour of tbo British name 
unvindiented. 

The first information which tho govornor- 
gcneral received of the war was from the 
Ceylon Qazcltc, containing the proclamation of 
the governor of the islnnd announcing its com- 
mencement. A heavy pecuniary demand for 
the necessary outlay was immediately^ after- 
wards made upon Bengal, but it was intimated 
to the governor of Madras that no troops 
would be wanted unless a second campaign 
should be necessary, which was not thought 
probable. Subsequently troops wore requested; 
but the request boing rested principally on the 
apprehension of a ' renewal of tho war with 
France, and boing accompanied by favourable 
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representations of the progress of the war in 
Ceylon, and tbo means at the governor's 
disposal for carrying it on, there was no reason 
to believe that the want was urgent ; and the 
application was moreover mado at a season 
impracticable for the voyage. 

The announcement of the fatal events in 
Candy opened the real state of affairs in the 
island. At this time, nil the resources of 
India were required for the efficient prosecu- 
tion of the Mahratta war. But Ceylon could 
not be left to ruin ; and between the 29th of 
July, when the danger first became known, 
and the succeding November, tho island was 
reinforced from India by two detachments of 
the kings troops, amounting respectively to 
two hundred and eight-two and ono hundred 
and eighty-seven, by five hundred Bengal 
volunteers, nnd three hundred Madras sepoys. 

The effects of the separation of Ceylon from 
the government of India were thus not left for 
any long period to be conjectured. Almost as 
soon as the separation was effected the fruits 
began to appear. The consequences had been 
foreseen and foretold by tho governor-general, 
but his warnings experienced tho fate that 
usually awaits advice which runs counter to 
men’s prejudices and interests. Prediction 
had now become fact. “Under the now 
constitution,” said the Marquis Wellesley, 
“ treaties have been concluded nnd a war has 
been undertaken by the government of Ceylon 
without tho previous knowledge of tho gover- 
nor-general ; the expenses of that war have, 
however, been supplied in tho first instance 
by the government-general, and the calamities 
which have attended tho progress of tho war 
liavo occasioned demands for troops from the 
government-general. Whether tho war in Cey- 


lon could have been altogether avoided; whether 
itscommcncement could have been postponed to 
a more convenient season ; or whether its con- 
duct could have beon improved, and an early 
nnd honourable peace established upon per- 
manent foundations, are questions which it is 
neither my present duty nor intention to 
examine ; but it is evident that every arrange- 
ment connected with these questions might 
have been formed with greater advantage 
under tho direct authority of the power which 
must ultimately furnish the supplies for war 
nnd provide the securities of peace. Had 
the government of Ceylon remained sub- 
ordinate to this government, the war in 
that island, if deemed necessary, would have 
been undertaken after a deliberate preparation 
of sufficient resources, and after a full con- 
sideration of the most effectual means of sup- 
plying them. Tliis government could not 
have been taken by surprise with respect to 
tho nctunl commencement of the war, or to its 
result; and an opportunity would have been 
afforded of apportioning, at an early period of 
time, to the service in Ceylon such aid as 
might have appeared, od a just comparison of 
objects nnd means, to be compatible with due 
attention to other branches of the service in 
India, or to be indispensably necessary for the 
safety of Ceylon. The independence of Ceylon 
has placed all these considerations beyond the 
reach of the governor-general in council, who 
was unapprized of tho approach of war in 
Ceylon until it had actually commenced, and 
of the probable demand for considerable rein- 
forcements in CeyloD, until a war on the con- 
tinent of India had limited the means of 
furnishing them." 
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The conclusion of peace with Scindia and 
the rajah of Bemr did not relieve the 
British government from all apprehensions of 
danger from Mahratta enemies, nor allow of 
the immediate recall of its armies from the 
field. Holknr was to have aided those two 
chiefs against the English, and actually des- 
patched for the purpose a body of troops 
under a military adventurer known as Ameer 
Khan ; but the commander, hearing of the glo- 
rious battle of Assye, became too much alarmed 
to proceed, and returned to his employer. 
Holkar participated in the fright of liis ser- 
vant to an extent sufficient to restrain him 
from taking any decisive steps against the 


English ; but he endeavoured by correspond- 
ence to rouse the spirit of the native princes 
against them. He also plundered the territo- 
ries of some of the allies and dependents of the 
British government ; and though this was by 
no means an unequivocal demonstration of 
enmity, seeing that it is the Mahratta custom to 
plunder friends and foes with the greatest im- 
partiality, it was justly deemed proper to 
warn him against a repetition of such acts, and 
to take measures for defending the territories 
of the Company and their allies from attacks 
which there was some reason to apprehend. 
General Lake accordingly took up a position 
which enabled him to restrain Holkar’s pre- 
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datoiy operations in the quarter where they 
were most to be apprehended ; and also, under 
instructions from the governor-general, ad- 
dressed a letter to that chief, expressing the 
disposition of the British government to leave 
him in the unmolested exercise of his autho- 
rity, provided he would abstain from acts of 
aggression against that government and its 
allies. In proof of his amicable intentions, he 
was required to withdraw his army from the 
menacingposition which ithad taken up, to retire 
within his own territories, and to abstain from 
exacting tribute from the allies of the Com- 
pany. Holkar was also invited to send vakeels 
to the British camp, to make known his wishes 
and form arrangements for the establishment 
of relations of friendship. After a consider- 
able time, during which Holkar occupied him- 
self in addressing friendly letters to General 
Lake, and letters to the surrounding princes 
filled with denunciations of the nation and 
government which General Lake represented, 
vakeels were despatched by him to the British 
camp. They were, as usual with Mahratta 
negotiators, unfurnished with powers to con- 
clude any engagement; their function was 
simply to communicate the demnnds of their 
master. These demands were, that he should 
be permitted to collect cliout according to the 
custom of his ancestors — a custom which Hol- 
kar regarded as too laudable (to say nothing 
of its profitableness) to be relinquished ; that 
certain possessions formerly held by his family, 
including twelve pergunnabs in the Doab, and a 
pergunnah in Bundlecund, should be given to 
him ; that the country of Hurriana should be 
transferred to him ; the country then in his pos- 
session guaranteed, and a treaty concluded 
with him on tho same terms as with Scindia. 
As these terms were not proposed with the ex- 
pectation of their being accepted, it is unneces- 
sary to disenss their reasonableness or the pro- 
iety of putting them forward. They were of 
■ur>e rejected, with a natural expression of 
'tonishment on the part of General Like that 
they should have been submitted. With refer- 
ence to a promise formerly given by Holkar, the 
vakeels were asked whether their chief would 
withdraw hi3 troops from their offensive posi- 
tion. The answer was explicit far beyond the 
ordinary measure of Mnhratta candour ; it was, 
that Holkar would not consider the promise 
binding unless the demands which they had 
made on his bclialf should be complied with. 
After the conclusion of this conference, the 
vakeels intimated that some relaxation of the 
terms might be made. The British commander 
replied by referring to former connections 
with Holkar ; and requiring, as an indispensa- 
ble preliminary to negotiation, the immediate 
return of the chief to'his own possessions. It 
would be useless to follow in detail thopro- 
rre<s of a negotiation distinguished in nothing 
from others in which Mahrattas are parties: 
the negotiation came to an end, ns it was ovi- 
d'T.i that it risn-t, without any arrangement 
l-.irg tsfctie-l; and orders were i-sued to 
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General Lake and General Wellesley to com- 
mence hostile operations against Holkar both 
in Hindostan and the Deccan. These orders 
were dated the 16 th of April, 1804. General 
Wellesley bad some time before received a 
menacing letter from Holkar, demanding the 
cession of certain provinces in the Deccan as 
the condition of peace ; and adding that, in the 
event of war, though Holkar might be unable 
to oppose the British artillery in the field, 
“countries of many coss should be overrun, 
and plundered and burnt;” that General 
Lake “should not have leisure to breathe for 
a moment ; and that calamities would fall on 
lacs of human beings in continued war, by the 
attacks of” Holkar’s “army, which over- 
whelm like the waves of the sea.” One of 
those admirable military qualities which pre- 
eminently distinguished the great commander 
to whom this letter was addressed, and which 
has greatly contributed to his brilliant success, 
was, the habit of leaving nothing to chance, or 
to a hasty and unpremeditated arrangement^ 
when the opportunity existed of making pre- 
vious provision to meet coming events. In 
the exercise of this comprehensive prudence. 
General Wellesley forthwith proceeded to 
place the troops under his immediate com- 
mand in a state of equipment for active ser- 
vice, and to reinforce the corps in Guzerat. 
On receiving orders for the commencement of 
hostile operations. General Wellesley directed 
Colonel Murray, commanding the force in that 
province, to march with the greater part of it 
for the purpose of co-operating with the com- 
mander-in-chief in such manner as circum- 
stances might require. He likewise addressed 
the resident at Scindia’s court, calling for the 
aid of that chieftain’s army in support of the 
common cause of the allies. Scindia promised 
to comply, and to adopt the measures sug- 
gested by General Wellesley. 

Holkar bad been at Ajmeer, within the 
territories of Scindia — ostensibly for purposes 
of devotion, for Hindoo robbers are remarkably 
devout. His devotions being completed, he 
returned through the territories of the rajah 
of Jyenagbur, where he remained for some 
timo with a considerable body of borse, 
engaged in a series of predatory occupations, 
which it may be presumed his recent visit to 
Ajmeer had sanctified. To protect tho city 
of Jyenaghur, General Lake made a detach- 
ment of tbreo battalions of native infantry, 
which were placed under the command of 
Colonel Monson, of tho King’s 76th regiment. 
Their approach disturbed Holkar in tho exer- 
ciso of his vocation, and caused him to retire 
with some precipitancy to the southward. Ho 
was followed by General Lake, the detach- 
ment under Colonel Monson continuing in 
advance. On tho 10th of May, a detachment 
was mado from the main body for the puqtosc 
of attacking Tonk Itampoora, a Rajpoot town 
about silty miles from tho capital of Jye- 
naghur, in tho occupation of Holkar. The 
detachment, consisting of tbreo battalion." ot 
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it had boon joined by two bodies of irregular 
horse, one (already mentioned) under tho com* 
maud of Lieutenant Lucan, tho other com* 
manded by Bnppoojoo Scindia. 

Colonel Murray, after advancing a certain 
distance towards Onjoin, hccarno suddenly 
alarmed ; resolved to rctiro behind tho Mnhic 
river, and actually fell back for tho purpose. 
This retrograde movement gavo confidence to 
Holkar, who, after his retreat, had taken post 
in Mnlwn, with tho Chutnbul river between 
him and Colonel Monson. Tiiis post ho now 
quittod, and rccrosscd tho river with his whole 
army. It had boon tho intention of Colonel 
Monson to attack Holkar, but under the in- 
fluence, ns it is represented, of motives arising 
from various causes— a deficiency of grain in 
his camp, tho abscnco of a detachment employed 
to bring up a supply, and of another part of 
his forco that was on its march to join him 
from Hinglnisghur, but above all, tho retreat 
of Colonel Murray — ho determined to retire 
to tho Mokundra pass— n determination in- 
duced, it js said, by tho treacherous ndvico of 
Bappoojed Scindia. Accordingly, at four in 
the morning, on the 8tli of duly, ho sent ofT 
the whole of his baggngonnd stores to Soonnrah, 
the troops remaining on tho ground of encamp- 
ment, in order of hnttlo, till half-past nine. 
Tho infantry thon moved off, tho cavalry being 
left on the ground with orders to follow in 
half an hour, and to send Colonel Monson tire 
earliest intelligence of Holkar's motions. The 
infantry met with no interruption ; but after 
marching about twelve miles, a report reached 
them, that at a considerable distance in their 
rear Lieutenant Lucan’s cavalry had been 
attacked by the wholo of that of Holkar. 
Colonel Monson immediately formed his troops 
in order of battle, and was proceeding to the 
support of the party attacked, when Bnppoojeo 
Scindia arrived with the fearful intelligence 
that they were no longer in a situation to 

. -ive support. They had been nearly cut to 
’-a, and their gallant commaudcr, dread- 
j wounded, had fallen into the hands of the 
•■■y. It is said that this catastrophe was 
occasioned by the cavalry having remained 
•longer on the field than Colonel Monson in- 
tended. 

On receiving the news of the destruction of 
so large a portion of his force, Colonel Monson 
resumed his march towards the Mokundra 
pass, which he reached on the following day 
without molestation. 

On the morning of the 10th of July a large 
body of the enemy’s cavalry made their 
appearance, and their numbers continued 
gradually to increase till noon on the 11th, 
when Holkar, with a degree of modesty be- 
coming his character, sent a letter to Colonel 
Monson, demanding the surrender of the guns 
and small arms of the British force. On 
■receiving a refusal — for it need scarcely be 
stated that the insolent demaud was refused — 
Holkar divided his force into three bodies, 
which at the same point of time attacked the 
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front and flanks of Colonel Monron's corps. 
The assailants were bravely repulsed ; but, 
not dismayed by their first failure, they 
repeatedly returned to tho attack, and wero 
ns often driven hack with severe loss. .Finding 
that ho could mnko no impression on tho men 
whoso arms ho had coolly demanded, Holkar 
drew off his troops to tho distance of alsnit 
four miles, wlicro ho was joined by his infantry 
and guns. 

Tiro bravo resistance ofTercd liy tho British 
forco on this occasion, is hut a brilliant sjicck 
in the train of disaster and suffering. Colonel 
Monson had intended to rnnlcc a stand at Mo- 
kurnlra, but fearful that the enemy might get 
to his rear and cut ofThis communication with 
tho pass and with the town of Kotah, which 
wns tho only plnco from whcnco ho could 
obtain supplies— adverting, moreover, to the 
circumscribed nature of his position, to tho 
roputed strength of Ilolknr'a force, nnd tho 
support'd weight nnd number of that chief- 
tarn’s guns, he resolved to continue his retreat 
to Kotah ; nnd ho great wns his anxiety to 
avoid an engagement, that ho left his camp 
standing to dcceiro tiro enemy. His march to 
Kotah wns performed under inclement skies 
and through an inundated country, and when 
ho arrived, fresh difficulties awaited him. 
Tiro rajah declined to admit tiro British troops 
into tho town, nnd declared that he could 
furnish no provisions, of which thej" began to 
bo greatly in want. Colonel Monson was, 
thereforo, compelled to pursue his march 
amidst nearly all tho privation and suffering 
which can attend the movement of an army. 
On tho 15th July tho guns beenmo so firmly 
embedded in tho mud which formed tho basis 
of the road by which they had to bo trans- 
ported, as to defy all tho efforts made to 
extricate them. They wero consequently 
spikod and abandoned. The march was then 
continued through a country completely under 
water. The Chumbulee rivulet wns crossed, 
nnd on tho 2Dlli tbo wholo of tho corps wns 
at Tonk Rampoora. On its progress soveral 
trifling conflicts took place, in all of which 
the character of the British troops was main- 
tained. 

As soon ns the situation of Colonel Monson 
at Mokundra had become known to the 
commander-in-chief, a reinforcement of two 
battalions of sepoys, with four six-pounders 
and two howitzers, nnd a body of Hindostance 
cavalry, had been despatched from Agra to 
his relief, as well as a supply of grain. This 
reinforcement joined Colonel Monson at Tonk 
Rampoora, where he remained for several 
days, as if with the intention of making a 
stand. He, however, finally resumed his 
retreat, but not until the enemy were close 
upon him. On the 22nd of August he arrived 
at the Banas river, which wns so swollen as 
to render it impossible to cross. A halt 
was thus unavoidable, and opportunity was 
afforded for the assemblage of tne whole force 
of the enemy in the neighbourhood of the 
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detachment. On the 24th the river, being 
fordable, was crossed in the face of the enemy. 
A sharp action took place, in which a single 
battalion of native infantry not only resisted 
an attack of the enemy, but charged and 
drove them from several of their guns, which, 
however, they were unable to retain. ■ So 
far from carrying off the enemy’s guns, the 
British commander was unable to secure his 
own baggage, the whole of which was aban- 
doned to facilitate the retreat of the corps to 
Kooshailgliur, which he reached on the night 
of the 2Sth. 

At Kooshailgliur Colonel Monson found a 
party consisting of sis companies of sepoys, 
which he had sent forward under Captain 
Nicholl, with the treasure of the detachment, 
the day preceding the action at the Banas 
river. This party, on the night of its arrival, 
had been attacked by a body of troops belong- 
ing to Scindia, but succeeded in maintaining 
their post till the morning, when the whole of 
the detachment, with a company of native 
infantry previously stationed at Kooshailghur, 
entered the fort, having learned that it was 
the intention of Scindia’s commander to levy a 
contribution on the town, though it belonged 
to the rajah of J eypore, an ally of the British 
government. Here a formal demand was 
made by the Mahratta leader, of the surrender 
of all the elephants, treasures, and arms of 
the detachment ; on compliance with which. 
Captain Nicholl was graciously assured he 
should be permitted to depart without molest- 
ation, while refusal was to be visited by a 
cannonade. This was not an empty threat, 
for a battery of ten guns was opened on the 
fort ; and a few hours afterwards a body of 
Scindia’s infantry entered the town, from 
which position they were immediately driven 
by a party of sepoys, not exceeding, if it 
amounted to, one-sixth of the number of the 
enemy, led by Lieutenant Harriott. Captain 
Nicholl intended to follow up this success by 
storming the battery, but the Scindiaus pru- 
dently disappointed him by moving off the 
gnus to their camp. 

At Kooshailghur Colonel Monson’s difficul- 
ties thickened. He had expected to find there 
five battalions, and twenty pieces of cannon 
belonging to the rajah of Jeypore, but they 
had been withdrawn before his arrival. The 
whole of Holkar’s cavalry were gathering and 
encamping around him ; and at this moment, 
when the fidelity and bravery of every single 
man were of the utmost importance, he dis- 
covered a correspondence between some native 
commissioned officers and Holkar, having for 
its object the transfer of certain battalions to 
the enemy. The danger being known, mea- 
sures of precaution were taken; but the 
greater part of two companies of infantry 
deserted, with about four hundred of the 
irregular horse. Colonel Monson left Koo- 
shaiighur on the day after his arrival ; and 
having formed his detachment into an oblong 
square, resumed his march. The enemy fol- 


lowed; harassing them by repeated attempts' 
to charge, which were met with exemplary 
coolness and spirit. At sunset, on the 2Sth 
of August, the detachment was at the Biana 
pass, where it was intended to halt for the 
night, the march having been continued from 
one o’clock in the morning, and the troops 
having been called npon not long before to 
repel a desperate charge from the enemy’s 
cavalry. The reception given to the enemy 
deterred them from immediately renewing the 
attempt, but their guns arrived at the Biana 
pass simultaneously with the British force, 
and the halt of the latter was the signal for 
the commencement of a powerful cannonade. 
Thi3 compelled Colonel Monson to proceed ; 
and from this period the order and regularity 
which had previously been maintained appears 
to have been lost. Separate portions of the 
detachment made their way, in their own 
manner, to Agra, and by the 3lst all who 
escaped the enemy had arrived there. 

The retreat of Colonel Monson mnst he 
placed among the most lamentable transac- 
tions which the history of British India 
presents to notice. The sufferings of so many 
brave men as were involved in ' the calamity, 
the loss of so many valuable lives as were 
unavoidably sacrificed to purchase the safety 
of the remainder, appeals strongly to those 
feelings of sympathy which are awakened 
when, ceasing to regard an army as a whole — 
ceasing to view it as a vast machine framed to 
effect great objects — we contemplate its mem- 
bers as individual men, influenced by good 
and evil circumstances, like those for whom 
their swords are drawn, and on whom the 
history of an eventful campaign acts but as an 
exciting romance. The fate of those who fell, 
and of those who survived to undergo renewed 
trials and privations, was the more hitter, 
because, with regard to them, the conqueror’s 
triumph secured not the conqueror’s reward. 
In all their conflicts with the enemy the 
English were successful ; hut the ear of the 
dying soldier was not solaced by the shout of 
victory, which told him that the field had been 
won and would be held by his countiymen and 
comrades ; nor could he who had escaped the 
dangers by which he had been surrounded 
exult in the reflection that the only remaining 
duty was to pursue those whom he had aided 
in discomfiting. When the enemy were re- 
pelled, the only hope afforded by success was 
that time might be gained for pursuing tbo 
movement which was to carry the victors 
farther from the enemy — the only prospect 
before the soldier was a repetition of similar 
conflicts, under circumstances of equal or 
greater discouragement. 

An inquiry into the sources of the disaster 
will tend to show that it was not a misfortune 
resulting from causes which could not have 
been guarded against ; it will also evince that 
the blame attached to it extends to more than 
one person. When General Lake de , r ’ 
Colonel Monson, his orders were *’ ' 
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latter should remain at such a distance from 
the main army ns might enable him to receive 
support from it. Yet General Lake, not long 
afterwards, retired with his army to canton- 
ments, leaving Colonel Monson without the 
power of obtaining thnt support which ho 
bad previously thought it necessary to pre- 
serve. 

Colonel Monson, however, increased the 
danger by advancing beyond the position which 
ho had been instructed to take. This was in 
tho vicinity of tho passes of Bhoondco and 
Lakciy, in the chain of mountains to the south- 
ward of Tonic Jlampoora, lie thought that 
advantage would ariso from advancing to Mo* 
lcundra, which ho represented ns a placo equally 
dcfcuBiblo. Subsequently ho extended his ad- 
vance even far beyond Mokundrn, thus greatly 
adding to the distance between his detachment 
and the army which had receded from it. He 
did not, however, calculato on being nttackcd 
— tho return of Holkar was a step for which 
tho English commander wns quite unprepared. 
He believed tho freebooting chief to bo desti- 
tute of the means of offering any serious annoy- 
ance, and this belief was shared by General 
Lake. Tho last-named officer, addressing the 
governor-general, says: — "At this period" — 
the period when, having resolved to leave 
Colonel Monson’s detachment in tho field, ho 
withdrew his own army into cantonments — 
“At this period I was informed from all quar- 
ters that Holkar’s pecuniary resources wero 
reduced to tho lowest ebb; that his army was 
filled with terror and dismay; and that his 
troops, who before bad been mutinous and dis- 
contented, wero now deserting from him in 
great numbers. These representations wore 
rendered more probable from tho consideration 
that a successful war is necessary to retain 
together an army, and to support the confidence 
of troops whose chief bond of union is plunder. 

■'^..Bfore gave them considerable credit, al- 
I found it impossible to obtain accurate 
jrmation, and was aware of the exaggera- 

un which the natives of this country give to 
- all their relations. The reduced state of the 
enemy’s power and resources, and tho great 
distance to which he had prosecuted his flight, 
appearing to me in a great measure to have 
released those states with which wo were in 
alliance from all hazard of future depredations, 
and to have deprived Jeswunt Eao Holkar of 
all hopes of success in any future attempt to 
invade the British territories in Hindostan, I 
determined without further delay to withdraw 
the main army to their respective cantonments 
within the Company’s provinces.” Such was 
the source of the errors of both General Lake 
and Colonel Monson, and instances of similnr 
delusions are not unfrequent. A large portion 
of the reverses which have been sustained by 
the British nation in tbe East are to be traced 
to an absurd confidence either in the good 
faith of an enemy, or in his weakness, or in 
his want of disposition to attack. 

But while Colonel Monson did not entertain 
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that degreo of apprehension willi regard to 
Holkar which tho resources of that chief war- 
ranted, it is but just to rcmemiicr that ho did 
not anticipate that complete destitution of imp- 
port which it wns his fate to experience. Ho 
confided in tho advance of Colonel Murray 
from Guzcrat; and to the extraordinary con- 
duct of that officer in falling back, the ruin 
which overtook Colonel M orison's corps may 
lio attributed. Sent forward by tho com- 
mander-in-chief to a distance at which no aid 
could bo furnished within a rca«onablc ncriod 
— led on to a still greater distance by his own 
ardent temperament and inn reliance on the 
ndraneoof Colonel Murray — Colonel Monson 
seems to have felt no alarm till Holkar’s sud- 
den chango from retreat to advance roused 
him to even more than a just sense ofliis danger. 
From this moment ho appears to have lost all 
confidence in himself, and to have possessed no 
settled plan of proceeding. His lint impres- 
sion wns to engage the enemy; and whatever 
might hnvo been tho event, its effects could 
scarcely have been worso than those of tho 
tamer course which lie preferred, and in which 
lie persevered till ho reached Agra. Ho 
generally avoided the enemy when practicable, 
although when forced into action lie wns suc- 
cessful. Adverting to Holkar having been 
permitted to cross tho Chumbul unmolested. 
General Lake says: — "Perhaps tho omisrion 
should have been repaired by an attack under 
tho most favourable circumstances that could 
afterwards bo obtained. His numbers were 
certainly inferior to those of the enemy; but 
ho had on his Bido discipline, npproved valour, 
and tbe choice of position. A bold effort was 
likewise evidently necessary to extricate him 
from bis situation, and to avoid tho disgrace 
and misfortunes inseparable from a rapid re- 
treat.” A bolder man than Colonel Monson 
never drew a sword ; and yet his retreat before 
Holkar was characterized by a degree of 
timidity and vacillation of which tho military 
history of Great Britain presents few examples. 
He meditated a stand at Mokundra, but sud- 
den nlarm induced him to abandon his camp 
and quit that place with singular precipitation. 
At Touk Rnmpoora lie lingered till the enemy 
wns close on his rear, distracted, ns it appears, 
between the orders of the commander-in-chief 
forbidding his further retreat, and bis own con- 
viction that retreat wns inevitable. The fatal 
detention at this place led to all the calamities 
that followed in rapid succession, till discipline 
gave way before them, and retreat became 
flight. 

To eraso the scandal brought on tho British 
name by the unfortunate result of Colonel 
Monson’s movement, every resource of the 
government was immediately employed. Mea- 
sures were taken for the speedy equipment of 
several distinct armies, destined to act in dif- 
ferent quarters, and to act offensively. The 
governor-generalavowed his decided preference 
for such a plan, -as compared with any plans 
merely defensive; and his judgment on this 
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point entirely coincided with that of his dis- 
tinguished brother. 

Among the first nnd most important mea- 
sures of preparation was the establishment of 
an army in Ilindn'tnn, equipped for light move- 
ments, ’and of sufficient strength to encounter, 
with a prospect of success, the main body of 
llolkar a force. Tliis army, it was proposed, 
should be commanded by General Lake, and 
joined by a body of irregular horse to bo fur- 
nished by the allies. All reliance on merely 
defensive operations was to bo abandoned, 
llolkar was to be pressed, if possible, to an 
action, and if the attempt should fall, to be 
pursued to the last extremity. Tlio com- 
matuler-in-cbief accordingly marched on the 
3rd of September from Cawnpore, with the 
whole of the European cavalry and infantry at 
that place, and arrived on the 22nd at Agra. 
There another portion of the intended nrmy 
of llindo.'tan bad been assembled, and was at 
this time encamped at Sccundra, about six 
miles distant from Agra. The assembled 
force consisted of three regiments of Euro- 
pean light dragoons, five regiments of native 
cavalry and the horso artillery, tlio king’s 
7Clh regiment of foot, tlio flank companies 
of the king's 22ml fool, ten battalions of 
native infantry, nnd the usual proportion of 
artillery. 

llolkar hud taken possession ofMnltm, the 
Britbb force there having abandoned it on the 
3rd September, leaving behind them a largo 
quantity of grain nnd baggage, which, together 
with the town, fi ll into the bands of the enemy. 
On the npproach of the British nrmy, which 
marched from Sccundra on tlio 1st of October, 
Holkar drew o(T to the north-west, along tlio 
bank of tbcJiiinnn. Muttra was reoccupied 
by a force under Colonel Don, nnd tlireo suc- 
cessive attempts woro made bv tlio commander- 
in-chief, on tlio 2nd, 7th, and 10th of October, 
to bring tlio enemy's cavalry to action, but in 
vain. In tlio mean lime bis infantry nnd guns 
liad been moving in the direction of Delhi, nnd 
on the Stli of October they arrived before that 
city. 

Tho British resident. Colonel Ochtcrlony, 
liad anticipated tlio visit, nnd provided, ns fnr 
as lay in his power, for tlio consequences, by 
calling in various portions of troops, regular 
nnd irregular, and making other preparations 
for tlio dofenco of the city. To placo it in a 
defensible state was, however, no easy task. 
The city is of great extont; it was unprotected, 
except by a wall badly constructed, in many 
places without a parapet, and so far from being 
capable of resisting tho guns of tlio enemy, 
unnble to bear the shock of thoso that might 
be discharged in its defence. Redoubts woro 
constructed at two of tho gates, and some 
partial repairs of the old defences performed. 
But, after all had been effected, the means of 
resistance woro conlemptiblo; whilo a great 
part of tho troops within tho city were of such 
a description that no reliance could be placed 
either upon their fidelity or their courage, and 


the general population was of tho worst cha- 
racter. 

lloikar’s army amounted to about soventy 
thousand men. The force which was to dofend 
Delhi against this overwhelming host consisted 
of two battalions of nativo infantry and four 
companies of another; but a largo proportion 
of theso woro obliged to he devoted to tho pro- 
tection of the palace and person of the emperor. 
Besides the regular troops, thcro woro about 
two corps of irregular horse, nnd the same 
number of irregular infantry, nnd a corps of 
matchlock-men. But all the irregular liorso 
deserted on the npproach of llolkar — some of 
them to join him — nnd the matchlock-men 
broke into mutiny. Tho mutiny was subdued 
by severe punishment, but most of the corps 
subsequently deserted. 

The British forco was at this lime encamped 
under the walls; they were soon nftorwards 
attacked and driven into the town. Tho 
enemy then brought up n hundred nnd thirty 
guns nnd commenced n tremendous cannonade. 

The officer in command of tho garrison was 
Lieutenant-Colonel Burn, who, with liis corps, 
had been called in from Sahnrunporc; and a 
soldier better calculated to contend with tho 
difficulties of his situation could not liavo been 
found. Amidst all tho disheartening circum- 
stances of that situation wns ono which yet 
remains to ho noticed. Tho commander-in- 
chief, under the belief that it was impossible 
for fo small a forco to defend both the city nnd 
the per.-on of tho einperor, liad ordered that 
tlio former should be abandoned, nnd that the 
exertions of the garrison should bo devoted 
solely to the defence of the citadel. Tho poli- 
tical resident forwarded this order to Colonel 
Burn, with instructions to act upon it. lie 
subsequently went in person to requiro com- 
plinuco ; but in tho mean liino Colonel Burn, 
in nddition to tho suggestions of liis own excel- 
lent judgmont nnd noble spirit, liad fortified 
himself with the opinion of some of bis officers 
in whom lie placed confidence, and bad deter- 
mined not to abandon tlio city. Ho was re- 
minded of tho peril which bo incurred ; but ho 
was prepared to cncountor it. 

Tlio cannonade commenced by Holkar was 
continued, without intermission, day and 
night. It was evident that a practicablo 
breach would soon bo effected, nnd Colonel 
Burn resolved to interrupt tho progress of the 
besiegers by a sortio. This wns made on tlio 
evening of tho 10th of October, when a party, 
consisting of two hundred men of the battalion 
under Colonel Burn, nnd one hundred and fifty 
irregulars commanded by Lieutenant Rose, 
proceeded to storm tho enemy’s batteiy. They 
succeeded with little difficulty in gaining pos- 
session of it,- spiked tho guns, and retreated 
with small loss. 

On the 13th there appeared indications of an 
approaching attack of a formidable character ; 
unusual vigilance was therefore exercised by 
the garrison, and supporting parties were 
directed to ho in readiness. The expectation 
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of a serious altacl: was not vain. At daybreak 
on tlic 14th tho enemy's gmiR opened in every 
direction, and, tinder cover of the cannonade, 
a large body of infantry, with ladders, made 
an assault on tlio Lnlioro gnto. This was 
ilio real oljcct of attack, but to divert the 
attention of the besieged, puns were pointed 
against the Ajincer gate, and a British ollicer 
was there mortally wounded. The attack on 
tlio Lahore gate, which the enemy confidently 
expected to carry, signally failed. The nrrail- 
ants wore driven back in confusion, and with 
considerable loss, leaving behind them the 
ladders by which they wero to liavo gained 
entrance. This defeat seems to liavo com- 
pletely dispiiitcd tho enemy. In the evening 
a show was mado of drawing sotno guns 
towards the Cashmere gate, wTiicii subjected 
tlio garrison to tho labour of making some 
preparations for defence there ; but none wero 
needed. The disappointed foe retired in tlio 
night ; and at daybreak nil that was visible 
of the besiegers of Delhi was the rear-guard of 
their cavalry, at a considerable distance. Tlio 
successful defence of a place of no strength, 
with a force numerically insufficient to afford 
the requisite reliefs, was admirably calculated 
to revive impressions of respect for the British 
arms, and to dissipate tho unfavourable feel- 
ings engendered by tho unfortunate retreat of 
Colonel Monson. The noble determination 
evinced at this critical period by Colonel Bum 
was invaluable to bis country ; and justly did 
the political resident estimate tlio effects of 
the gallant exertions made by that officer and 
his troops. “ The fatigue,” said he, “Buffered 
by both officers and men could be exceeded by 
nothing but the cheerfulness and patience 
with which it was endured ; and it cannot but 
reflect the greatest honour on the discipline, 
courage, and fortitude of British troops, in the 
eyes of all Hindostan, to observe, that with a 
small force they sustained a siege of nine days, 
..jailed an assault, and defended a city ten 
t ”! in circumference, and which had ever 
u been given up at the first appearance of 
enemy at its gates." This eulogy from one 
. ho had recommended a different course 
requires neither addition nor comment. "What 
might have followed had Colonel Burn acqui- 
esced in the views of the conimander-in-cbief 
and the resident, and had the loss of Delhi 
been added to previous disasters, it is fearful to 
imagine. 

• Foiled in his attempt upon Delhi, Holkar 
crossed the Jumna at the ford of Panniput, 
threatening to desolate the British territories 
in the Doah with fire and sword. General Lake 
arrived atDelhi on the 18th of October. He did 
not, however, enter on the pursuit of the enemy 
till the 81st, although his presence at Delhi 
could answer no purpose. The delay appears 
to have been partly occasioned by a deficiency 
of provisions and beasts of draught. The news 
of Holkar’s irruption into the British provinces 
in the Doab roused him to exertion ; and 
detaching a force under General Fraser, the 


remind in rommnnd, in search of Holkar’* 
infantry ami gun*. General Lake revolved to 
trocccil in person with llm whole of the 
airopcan dragoon#, throe regiments of native 
cavalry, the hnrro artillery, and the reserve of 
tlio army, con r i<-ling of two companies r-f 
European and three battalions of native 
infantry, in imrsuit of the enemy’s cavalry in 
the Jlnab. Th« first service which this force 
was called upon to perform was to relieve the 
gallant commander of the garrison of Delhi 
and hi* battalion. After tlio departure of the 
besieger*. Colonel Burn had quitted Delhi to 
proceed to hi* station at Hahaninpore, from 
Which he had been called by Colon*-! Ochter- 
lony, to defend the imperial capital. The 
enemy’s horse fell in with his party near 
Camifah, and completely surrounded them ; 
hut Colonel Bum, clearing a road with grape- 
shot, undo good his way to Sbamlee, where, 
getting into a small mild fort, he prepared for 
n desperate defence. The fort was about a 
hundred yards square. 'Die party, ill supplied 
with provisions, were unable to obtain any 
from the adjacent town of Shntnlce, tho 
inhabitants of which place manifested a strong 
feeling of hostility, and joined Holkar’* dis- 
mounted horsemen in firing from the town 
wall with matchlocks on those who had taken 
refuge in the fort. About n hundred British 
sepoys thus lost their lives. In this extremity 
the Mahometan part of Colonel Burn’s force 
were subsisted by sacrificing the draught bul- 
locks to tho necessity of providing food. The 
Hindoos, precluded by their prejudices from 
this mode of sustaining life, had been without 
food for some time, when the approach of 
General Lake relieved them from the presence 
of the enemy. Holkar’s troops did not think 
fit to await the arrival of the British com- 
mander-in-chief, nor even to take any steps 
towards ascertaining tho extent and nature 
of liis force. No sooner wero the clouds 
of dust which announced the movement of 
the English column perceptible thnn the 
enemy disappeared. 

A few days after General Lake had left 
Delhi, tho division under General Fraser 
marched in pursuit of Holkar a infantry and 
guns. On the 12th of November he arrived 
at Goburdun, where from the heights tho 
enemy were visible, encamped between a deep 
tank and an extensive morass — their right 
covered by a fortified village, and their left 
extending to the fort of Deeg. No time was 
lost in preparing for attacking them. At three 
o’clock in the morning of the 13tli four 
battalions of sepoys and two European regi- 
ments marched for tbe purpose. A detonr of 
considerable extent was necessary to avoid 
(he morass, butat daybreak the British column 
arrived at the fortified village, situate on a 
hill which covered the enemy's right; the 
troops immediately wheeled, the kmg’s TCth 
regiment and two of tbe battalions forming a 
first line, and the remainder a second. The 
76th led the way, with its wonted alacrity and 
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determination, by talcing {wscsmiwi of (lie 
village ; which was no sooner accomplished 
than, running down llie hill, (hey charged and 
carried the first range of (ho enemy's guns, 
tinder n tremendous shower of round, grape, 
and chain shot. The second line had now 
reached the village, and, on discovering (he 
7t5ih far in advance surrounded hy the enemy, 
rapidly pushed forward to their support — 
the Company's first European regiment being 
foremost, and the two sepoy battalions fol- 
lowing. The two remaining battalions were 
employed, under Major Hammond, in wntch- 
ing the enemy’s brigades and guns near the 
morn's, and beeping them in chock. When 
the first range of pins had been rarried, the 
victors were opposed hy n most destructive 
fire from the second range ; and General 
Fian-r losing a leg hy a cannon-shot, tlio 
eouimaud devolved upon Colonel Monson. 
Nothing daunted hy the unhappy accident 
which had befallen their commander, the 
British troops advanced, captured the second 
range of gnus, and then continued to charge 
battery after battery for a space of two mile", 
when, being elo.-o under the walls of Does, 
they were fired upon from the fort. While 
thus pursuing their successes, the first range 
of pm« had been retaben hy a body of (lie 
enemy's horse, and turned against the English. 
Boil the advantage was enjoyed for a very 
short time. Captain Notion!, with only 
twenty-eight men, retrieved the guns, the life 
of the gallant officer being unhappily sacrificed 
iu the exploit. 

The troops who had been engaged in carry- 
ing the batteries, having pursued their success 
ns far ns was practicable towards Decg, returned 
to nttaei: the body which, during theiradvanco, 
had been bept in check hy the battalions under 
Major Hammond. That officer, with the aid 
of three six-pounders, had steadily maintained 
his position in the face of a heavy firo from 
artillery far superior to liifl own. Colonel 
Monson, having ordered up several more six- 
pounders, moved round undor cover of their 
fire upon the left flank of the enemy, who 
forthwith mado n precipitate retreat into the 
morass, whero great numbers perished. Two 
battalions of sepoys had been left with the 
liaggagc, and sonio native cavalry had been 
employed in watching the enemy's liorso. 
TIicbo now catno up to assist in securing the 
guns nnd removing tlio wounded ; anil the 
British encamped on the field which they lmd 
so gallantly won. 

The loss of the enemy, on the field and in 
the morass, lias been estimated at nearly two 
thousand, nnd eiglity-sovon pieces of cannon 
jell iuto the liniids of tho English, including 
some which Colonol Monson lind lost on his 
retreat. Tho victory was brilliant and com- 
plete, but it was not purchased without heavy 
loss. The English return of killed and 
wounded amounted to upwards of six hundred 
and forty, and among them was the brave 
officer who had planned nnd commanded the 


nttnclc : tho wound of General Fraser proved 
mortal, and he survived the victory only a few 
days. 

Holkar was destined soon to sustain another 
reverse. 1 1 im«clf and his cavalry had boon for 
several days flying with great rapidity before 
General Lake, pursued with even greater 
rapidity hy that commander. Tlio distanoo 
between them kept gradually diminishing 
until, on tho 17th of November, after a night 
march, the head of tho British column reached 
the skirts of the freebooter’s camp. The 
horses were nt. picket, nnd besido them lay 
their riders, wrapt in their blankets, sleeping. 
For many days the English had been subjected 
to most harassing marches ; and within tho 
tweutv-fonr hours immediately preceding their 
arrival nt Hoi bar's camp they hnd marched 
fifty-eight miles. Their fatigues were, how- 
ever, forgotten, fiir tho enemy whom they 
had so porscvcringly pursued was now beforo 
them ; nnd on tho preceding evening fresh 
vigour hnd been given to their hopes by tlio 
receipt of the news of tho glorious battle or 
Deeg. The first intimation whioh the slum- 
heringenmp of Holkar received of the presence 
of the English was a discharge of grape from 
their horse-artillery. “It awakened some,” 
says Major Thorn; "but scaled many in an 
everlasting sleep." Before the surprise caused 
hy this fearful warning could bo shaken off, 
the British cavalry dashed into the camp at 
full gallop, nnd charging in nil directions, the 
place which had so Intcly been tho peat of 
repose nml silcnco resounded with the clash of 
swords, the shouts of an excited soldiery, nnd 
the groans of the dying. 

Holkar was slow to believo that tho disturb- 
ance in his camp could he occasioned by 
General Lake, whom he supposed to ho at a 
considerable distance. When convinced of it, 
instead of taking nny measures for tho safety 
of his army, lie mounted his horse, and, with 
tho troops immediately about him, rodo off at 
full speed. The falo of an army thus aban- 
doned need scarcely bo related. Dispersing 
in oveiy direction, some mounted, others on 
foot, their horses being too much jaded to 
cariy them, they were followed nnd cut down 
in vast numbers so long ns the British were 
ahlo to continue tlio pursuit, which extended 
for about ten miles. Tho loss of tlio enemy in 
killed was computed at three thousand, but 
this formed hut a smnll portion of tho amount 
by which Holkar’s army was weakened. By 
the number of desertions which followed — by 
tho dropping off of masses of fugitives, who 
never rejoined the ranks of tlieir master, it was 
believed that his cavalry force hnd been dimi- 
nished to tho extent of ono-lialf. On the part 
of the English, only two mon were killed and 
about twenty wounded. 

Holkar fled ncross the Juinnn, followed by 
General Lake, who, on the 28th November, 
arrived at Muttra. Here he found the division 
under Colonol Monson, which had retired to 
this placo to deposit the wounded nt the battle 
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of Dees’, an< J *° disencumber itself of the vast 
quantity of ordnance which formed part of 
the spoil in that memorable action. The guns 
had been forwarded to Agra, and Colonel 
Monson, it i3 stated, intended to fall back 
beyond Muttra but for the arrival of the 
commander-in-chief. There, however, after a 
separation of a month, the two branches of 
the army met under circumstances which gave 
just ground for mutual congratulations. The 
one had routed Holkar’s infantry and divested 
him of most of his ordnance : the other had 
marched about five hundred miles, not a 
step of which had been taken in vain — had 
struck a fatal blow at the force on which 
Holkar mainly depended, and was now ready 
to co-operate in any service that might tend to 
conduct the war to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The first duty to which they were called was 
to punish the perfidy of the rajah of Bhurt- 
po re. That prince, it will be recollected, had 
been among the earliest of the Mahmtta tri- 
butaries to seek tbe friendship of the British 
government after the first brilliant successes 
of General Lake, and great reliance seems to 
have been placed upon his fidelity. He had 
furnished a body of horse to act with the 
British army, and which was thus employed 
till the conclusion of the campaign. About 
the period of Colonel 3Ionson’s retreat, some 
circumstances occurred to excite suspicion of 
tbe rajah’s sincerity; and in consequence of 
information which reached the coramandcr-in- 
cLirf, a person named Xcrungin Lall was 
seised in the town of Muttra, who, on exami- 
nation, confessed that he had been employed 
for a considerable time in carrying on commu- 
nications between Holkar on tbe one hand, 
r:nd, c-a the other, several chiefs and zemindars, 
including the rajah of Hhnrtpore. Colonel 
Mcr.r-n also forwarded from Tonk Bampoora 
rrr.» intercepted letters, addressed to Holkar 
ly the rajah cf Ehnrtporc, his eldest son, his 

T.fidential servauts.and Xcrungin Lall, which 
r corroborated the testimony of the last- 
person. 
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the allied forces, had endeavoured to excite 
disaffection within the British possessions, 
and to prevail on the zemindars In the 
Doab to intercept the supplies forwarding 
to the English army. At the battle of Deeg 
all reserve was thrown aside ; the rajah’s 
cavalry openly joined that of Holkar, and the 
English were fired upon from the walls of 
Deeg, which belonged to the rajah, and was 
garrisoned by his troops. It conld be no 
longer a question whether the rajah was to ho 
treated as a friend or an enemy, and it was 
resolved to lay siege to Deeg as soon as a 
battering-train could be procured from Agra. 

Deeg was defended by a strong m nd wall, 
with bastions, and a deep ditch passing en- 
tirely round, excepting at an angle, where 
stood a high rocky mount, almost a fortress in 
itself, having on area of about fifty-yards square, 
and presenting four commanding bastions at 
the four cardinal points. Abont a mile from 
this place, and nearly in the centre of the town, 
was the citadel, strongly built, in good preser- 
vation, and well stored with guns. The ram- 
parts were high and thick, furnished with 
bastions, and surrounded by a deep ditch 
faced with masoniy. Massive gateways and 
towers of considerable height defended the 
near and distant approaches. 

On the 13th of December, the battering 
train having arrived, General Lake took up 
the position before Deeg which he meant to 
occupy during the siege. It being previously 
occupied by the enemy, it wa3 necessary to dis- 
lodge them : but this service was performed 
without difficulty, and without the occur- 
rence of any event calling for notice. At 
night the pioneers broke gronnd, and on the 
evening of the IGth of December a breaebing- 
balfcry was completed within seven hundred 
and fifty yards of a high outwork at the angle 
of the town intended to be attacked. On 
the next morning its fire opened from six 
eighteen-pounders, four twelve-pounders, and 
four mortars ; but the efTect being very small, 
a battery of three eighteen-pounders was 
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enemy under the walls, where they had erected 
some batteries which those of the English had 
been unable to touch : these were carried at 
the point of the bayonet. The British were 
now in possession of the town and of the 
batteries without it. Preparations were made 
for assailing the inner fort, but on the night of 
the 24th it was evacuated. A hundred guns 
were captured at Deeg, with a considerable 
quantity of ammunition and military stores. 
The year 1804 thus closed in Hindostan with 
a signal triumph to the British cause. 

Before pursuing further its history in that 
quarter, it will be proper to advert to the 
operations carried on against Holkar in the 
south. In June, General Wellesley, being 
about to proceed to Bengal on public service, 
resigned the political and military powers 
which he exercised in the Deccan ; but before 
withdrawing from the scene where he had won 
bo much renown, he suggested to the residents 
at Poona and Hyderabad a plan of operations 
to be earned on against Chandore, and the 
other provinces of Holkar and his partisans 
in the Deccan, at the proper season. The 
troops for this sei-vice were to consist of 
detachments from the subsidiary forces serving 
with the peishwa and the nizam, with the 
contingents to be furnished respectively by 
those two powers. A battering- train had been 
prepared at Poona, which, as soon as the 
weather should permit, was to be sent to 
Aurangabad, whither Lieutenant-Colonel Hali- 
burton, who commanded the portion of the 
Hyderabad subsidiary force destined for this 
service, was to proceed with his troops as 
soon as he was advised of the movement of 
the train. On its becoming known at Poona 
that Colonel Haliburton had commenced his 
march, Colonel Wallace was to move with the 
detachment from the peishwa’s subsidiary 
force, and the whole were to join in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aurangabad. In conformity with 
his usual prudential habits. General Wellesley 
made admirable arrangements for securing 
supplies of money and provisions for the use 
of the detachments. The exhausted state of 
the country through which Colonel Haliburton 
had to march, rendered it necessary that large 
convoys of grain should be advanced to him 
from Hyderabad ; and it being understood 
that on their receipt that officer would imme- 
didately commence his march, Colonel Wallace 
moved from Poona, crossed the Godavery 
about the middle of September, and at the 
end of that month was joined by Colonel 
Haliburton ; the advance of both having been 
greatly impeded by the weather. Early in 
October the peishwa’s contingent arrived. 
On the 8th of that month, Colonel Wallace 
detached a party to take possession of a small 
fort belonging to Holkar, called Lasselgong, 
situated about twelve miles from Chandore. 
They succeeded in occupying the pettah, but 
the attempt to storm the fort failed. The 
strength of the detachment was increased, and, 
on a second attempt, the fort was carried, 


though not without a loss which, with reference 
to the object, must be considered severe. 

The town of Chandore was occupied by 
Colonel Wallace without opposition. Pre- 
parations were made for attacking the fort, and 
a battery was nearly ready to open, when an 
offer was made to surrender on terms which 
Colonel Wallace accepted. The conditions 
were, the safety of private property and per- 
mission to the garrison to depart wherever 
they pleased. A number of small forts yielded 
within a few days after the surrender of Chan- 
dore, and Colonel Wallace, marching from that 
place on the 17th of October, arrived before 
Galna on the 21st, and immediately took pos- 
session of the pettah. Batteries were formed 
for the reduction of the fort, and after their 
fire had effected two practicable breaches, the 
garrison surrendered on the same conditions 
which had been granted at Chandore. The 
command of these forts deprived Holkar of all 
his possessions to the southward of theTaptee; 
and, after making the necessary arrangements 
for their defence and administration, Colonel 
Wallace proceeded to take up a position at 
Borenaire, from which he might -be able to 
move in any direction where the assistance of 
his detachment might be required. 

The advance of Colonel Murray, with the 
force under his command, towards Oujein — his 
subsequent retreat and resumed advance — have 
already been noticed in narrating the retreat of 
Colonel Monson. Colonel Murray arrived at 
Oujein without encountering any opposition, 
and took possession of the whole of Holkar’s 
territories in that quarter, including the chief- 
tain’s capital, Indore. On the 18th of October 
he advanced from Oujein, and on the 11th of 
November arrived at Mundasere, having occu- 
pied the pergunnahs of Burrowda and Jowra, 
through which he had directed his march ; 
afterwards advancing from Mundasere, he took 
possession of various forts of greater or less 
importance, and by these operations completed 
the conquest of the whole of Holkar’s posses- 
sions west of the Chumbul. -Continuing to 
advance, he arrived at the Mokundra pass on 
the 30th of November, and at Shahabad, about 
forty miles west of Narwar, on the 25th of 
December, where he resigned his command to 
Major-General Jones, who had arrived from 
Bombay to assume it. 

In Cuttack some annoyances, created by the 
rajah of Khoordah and the zemindar of Kunka, 
were suppressed by a force under Colonel Har- 
court. After some minor successes, the pettah 
and fort of Khoordah were carried with great 
gallantry, by a detachment under Major 
Fletcher, of the Madras European regiment. 
The Kunka chief, alarmed by the rapid anni- 
hilation of the power of the rajah of Khoordah, 
read in his fate the necessity of prompt sub- 
mission to the British authority. 

The proceedings of General Lake subse- 
quently to the fall of Deeg now call for notice. 
A few days after that event he broke up his 
camp, with the highest anticipations of future 
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Faeces, and marched to Muttra, where he wag 
jn-ned by Major-General Dowdswell, with the 
75th regiment and a supply of stores. On the 
1st of January, ISO.", the army thus reinforced 
moved towards the capital of the rajah of 
libnrtpore, which was to be the nest object of 
attack ; on the 2nd it took up its position 
before the place, and on the 3rd preparations 
for the siege Were commenced. A grove, or 
garden, considerably in advance of the camp 
was occupied. On the 5th a breaching-bnttery 
for six eighteen-pounders was commenced ; on 
the 7th it opened its fire. Another battery’, of 
four eight-inch aud four five-and-a-half-inch 
mortars, being completed by noon on thatdny, 
commenced throwing shells into the town. 
Cannonading on both sides continued with 
little interruption till the afternoon of the 9th, 
when tho breach in the wall being reported 
practicable, it was resolved on that evening to 
attempt to storm. 

About seven o’clock the party destined for 
the duty moved in three columns. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Eyan, with one hundred and fifty of 
the Company’s Europeans and a battalion of 
sepoys, was ordered to attempt a gateway to 
the left of the principal battery. Major 
Ilawkcs, with two companies of the 75tli 
regiment and another battalion of sepoys, was 
to carry the advanced guns of the enemy on 
the right of the battery. Both columns were 
to endeavour to make their way into tiro town 
witli the fugitives ; but if that were impracti- 
cable, they were to turn and support the centra 
column in endeavouring to get in at tho breach. 
That column, commanded by Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Maitland, consisted of tho flank companies 
of the king'* 22nd, 75lb, nnd 7Gtli regiments, 
and tho-e of the Company’s European regi- 
ment, amounting in tho whole to nbout five 
hundred men, with a battalion of scpoyH. 
Colonel Maitland’s orders were to tako the 
tnvmy by Mirprhe; but in this bo altogether 
•led. The ground being broken by swamps 
od poM*, the orderly advance of the party 
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of the top ; hut their number was too small to 
admit of their attempting to storm the enemy’s 
guns. In the mean time Major Hawlces, with 
the right column, had succeeded in driving the 
enemy from their advanced guns, nnd, after 
spiking them, was on his return to support 
tho centre ; while Colonel Eyan, with the left, 
had compelled the enemy to quit their post in 
that direction, but was prevented by the inter- 
vention of a deep drain from pursuing his 
success. Colonel Maitland, whatever might 
have been his errors or misfortunes, nobly sup- 
ported the character of the British soldier, and 
nover relaxed in his exertions to bring his men 
forward till he fell mortally wounded. The 
greater part of the troops either stoppod or 
went back to tho battery as soon ns they got 
to tho water. The few devoted men who had 
ascended tho breach, being unsupported, were 
compelled to retire; and this ill-judged and 
unfortunate attempt againBt Bhnrtpore ended 
in exposing the British arms to tho contempt 
of the enemy. The loss of tho English was 
heavy, nnd among the killed nnd wounded was 
an unusual proportion of officers. 

Op the day succeeding this disastrous failure 
the enemy began to repair the breach through 
which the English lind hoped to pass to con- 
quest. The next effort against the place it 
was resolved Bhould be directed towards a part 
of the wall a little to tho right of tho former 
point of attack. Batteries were accordingly 
erected, nnd two twenty-four-pounders, ten 
eighteen-pounderB, seven twelve-pounders, nnd 
eight mortars, opened a destructive firo on tho 
ICth of January. Fart of the rampart of tho 
curtain was beaten down, but the next morn- 
ing the breach was found stockaded ; tho 
firing being continued, tho piles gave way, nnd 
a holo was made completely through the work ; 
but on the 18th tho breach wns again stockaded. 
On Hint day the British army wns reinforced by 
tho arrival of Major-General Smith with threo 
battalions of sepoys nnd sonio convalescent 
Europeans, with a few ficld-pieccs. The bat- 
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committed to a havildar and two privates of its way from Mnttra. On- returning with its 
the native cavalry, who reported that the charge, it was attacked by Ameer Khan with 
ditch was not very broad, nor did it appear a vast body of his predatory horse. Captain 
very deep, and that the breach was easy of Welsh took possession of a village on a lofty 
ascent. Upon this vague statement, the result site, and succeeded in keeping off the assailants 
of an inspection made under circumstances till the arrival of a party of cavalry under 
which almost precluded the possibility of any Colonel Need, who had been despatched on 
approach to accuracy, it was resolved once the sound of the firing being heard at the 
more to risk an attempt to storm. Noon, on British camp. The British sepoys, on per- 
the 21st of January, was the time fixed on for ceiving the advance of the reinforcement, 
the assault. The troops by whom it was to raised a loud shout of exultation, and, rushing 
be made were brought into the trenches before on the enemy’s guns, carried them at the point 
daylight, and the interval was to be employed of the bayonet just at the moment when the 
in destroying the impediments with which the cavalry arrived : the latter dashing in, corn- 
enemy, in the course of the night, might have pleted the victory. The commander-in-chief, 
encumbered the breach. This, however, occu- with the remainder of his mounted force, fol- 
pied a period somewhat longer than had been lowed Captain Need, but found that nothing 
anticipated. At break of day the breach was was left for them to perform. Four guns, and 
perceived to be again stockaded, and it was nearly forty stand of colours, with Ameer 
not until three o’clock in the afternoon that it Khan’s palanquin, fell into the hands of the 
was cleared. The troops then moved out of victors ; but, on the other hand, they lost a 
the trenches, and advanced towards the ditch, great portion of the convoy which they were 
Here it was for the first time discovered that, escorting, and of which the army was greatly 
by damming up the water at certain points, a in want. Their necessity was supplied by 
sheet of great depth and breadth had been despatching Colonel Don with a detachment 
accumulated in front of the breach. A portable to bring an immense convoy from Agra, an 
bridge had been constructed for the purpose object which was successfully effected, the at- 
of crossing the ditch, but it was too short to tempts of the enemy to intercept this Bupply 
be of any use; a scaling-ladder was brought being rendered vain by the judicious arrange- 
to lengthen it, but this got entangled with ments made for its safety. Soon after this, 
the bridge, and, instead of connecting it with Ameer Khan, becoming dissatisfied with his 
the escarp, fell over on one side, canying with associates, Holkar and the rajah of Bhurt- 
it the bridge, from which it could not be dis- pore, departed into Koliilcund, followed by a 
engaged. No systematic attempt was there- British detachment under General Smith, 
fore made to pass the storming party over the which, after pursuing him for several hundred 
ditch; but Lieutenant Morris, of the Com- miles, and compelling him to repass the Ganges, 
pany’s European regiment, and several men, returned to the British camp before Bhurt- 
gallantly swam across and ascended the breach, pore. During their absence the position of 
Lieutenant Morris got on the rampart, and the camp had been shifted, a measure abso- 
there received a severe wound in the leg ; in lutely necessary to the health of its occupants, 
swimming back, when the attempt to storm and which moreover was called for by a change 
had been abandoned, he was again wounded of purpose as to the fnture point of attack. The 
in the neck. The retreat commenced in great army had also been strengthened by the arrival 
confusion ; but another column of the British of the division under General Jones, originally 
force making its appearance from a jungle, commanded by Colonel Murray, and further 
round which it had been moving with a view attempts had been made for the reduction of 
to an attack upon a different point, the Bhurtpore. Batteries had been erected and 
retiring party thereupon rallied. The medi- brought into operation on a new point, »od 
tated attack of the advancing column, how- the state of the breach was deemed to 
ever, being found impracticable, the whole fell rant a third attempt to storm. The -erh 
back, leaving to the enemy the bridge and February was appointed for the propose, acd 
scaling-ladders, and, which was far worse, a the storming party was ordered to the benches 
large number of wounded. Throughout the at an early hour, to be in readiness fir 
advance of the British force, during the delay as soon as the batteries should is™ 
at the bridge (which occupied at least half an down the defences and stockades 
hour), and on the retreat, the enemy kept up have been raised in tho night -4 f ‘Svv 
a destructive fire of grape, round-shot, and day the enemy made a sally on 
musketry. The effect was attested by a melan- trenches, and for a time ap £ f 
choly return of eighteen officers and five hnn- retained a decided advantage- ^ 

dred men killed and wounded. During the length driven back ; but the £.11 

attack the British cavalry were engaged in have lasted for several hour&ef^. ^ 


“r "V unroruro are attempts Oest condition for the <=--.• 

a demchment under Captain Welsh was de- strong fortress from trh# 
spatched to bring in a convoy of provisions on twice repulsed. 
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A column under Colonel Don, composed 
partly of Europeans and partly of sepoys, was 
t<-> advance to storm ; a second column, simi- 
larly composed, under Captain Grant, was to 
carrv the enemv’s trenches and guns outside 
the town ; and a third, composed in like man- 
ner c£ European and native troop3, under 
Lieutecast-Colop.el Taylor, was to attack a 
gate called Deem Kurram gate, which was 
rejorted to he easily accessible. Captain 
Grant, with the second column, carried the 
intrenchments and batteries against which his 
efforts were directed, and pursuing the fugitives 
to the walls of the town, nearly succeeded in 
obtaining entrance, the enemy not being able 
to clo-c the pate till the head of the column 
was close upon it. Eleven guns were taken, 
all of which were safely brought into camp. 
The third column was less fortunate. Having 
lo-i its scaling-ladders, and one of its guns 
King dismounted by a shot from the town, 
the attempt on the gale was deemed imprac- 
ticable, and the column retired. 

The movement of Captain Grant's column was 
to to thesignal for the advance of that of Colonel 
Don to storm. The Europeans forming the 
head of the column were accordingly ordered 
to advance, and the native infantry to follow. 
Eifiy men carrying fascines were to precede 
the former, who, after throwing the fascines 
into the ditch, were to wheel outwards and 
keep up afire of musketry on the breach while 
the- rut of the party advanced to the assault. 
Jhtt a hesitation occur red ; the assailants were 
expo.-.! to an enfilading fire— an npprehension 
prevailed that the enemy during their occupa- 
tion cf the txtrrmity of tho trench had csta- 
bV, >h* d .a mine — the effect of tl"- re discouraging 
cirto.rr 'tanew was aided by the sight of the 
tw-j-d.-d in the conflict of the morning lying 
are. and, and the groan* drawn forth by their 
► c-' rir ; and (Vlocel Don strove in vain to 
mert. met the impre«.dr.ns tliu* created. The 
K-.rr in front would not move. A better 
v.-.t ir_aaife*tcd by tho remains of the 
f. v V rr if the king’s 1-tid regiment and by 
li - ! ’. tii native infantry. There followed their 
f ci'tnnund-r, an 1 two six-pounders were 
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whole party. Soon after the assault the enemy 
sprang several mines in the breach and coun- 
terscarp, hut there being no assailants near 
these points, the explosions were harmless, 
except to those by whom they were caused, 
in adding to tho damage which the English 
batteries had inflicted on tho works. The loss 
of the British army on this disastrous day 
amounted to eight hundred and ninety-fonr 
killed and wounded. 

On the morrow the commander-in-chief ap- 
peared on parade, and addressed in appropriate 
terms the troops whose unhappy defection on 
the preceding day had brought dishonour on 
the service to which they belonged. Tho 
effect was, that on those who chose to volun- 
teer for another assault being required to step 
out, the whole answered to the call. Tho 
assault, it was determined, should take place 
on that day, and alvnit four o’clock the troops 
moved to the attack. The party was com- 
manded by Colonel hlonson. It advanced 
with perfect regularity to the bastion on which 
the colours of the 12th native infantry had on 
tho previous day been planted. A vast gap 
had been made in tho lower part of it, which 
afforded shelter to those who could avail them- 
selves of its protection, but, as before, there 
were no means of getting the men from this 
point to the summit in sufficient numbers. 
All that could be done, however, was resorted 
to, and enongh was achieved to redeem the 
honour of those who, on the previous day, 
had shrunk from the dangers which are but 
the ordinary incidents of a soldier’s life. 
Several of the soldiers drove their bayonets 
into the wall, to as to form a series of steps, 
by which they hoped to reach the top ; but in 
the attempt to ascend they were knocked 
down by logs of wood, shot, and various mis- 
siles from above. Others attempted to effect 
their object by means of tho shot-holes caused 
by the English fire, but they generally failed, 
and the fall of one man brought down those 
beneath him. All this time, the enemy from 
tho next bastion kept up a sweeping and de- 
structive fire ; but amongst all these dangers 
and difficulties. Lieutenant Templeton, a gal- 
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bu.=tib1c«, which exploded with fearful (fleet. 
Thu-t raged the conflict for a space of two 
hours, when Colonel Monsnn, finding it hope- 
le*‘s, ordered a rclnm to the trenche*. Such 
was the remit of the fourth attempt to carry 
r.hurtj>ore by assault. It was attended with 
a lo«s of nearly a thousand in killed and 
wounded. 

In the various attempts against Bhurtpore 
the English had Io-t about three thousand 
men ; and they were not now in a condition 
to renew hostile operations. On the night of 
the 22nd of February the ordnance was with- 
drawn from the batteries and the troops from 
the trenches. The battering train with the 
army was declared nufit for service ; not one 
eighteen-pounder flint, remained for use ; very 
little powder was left, and few other stores. 
Provisions al«o were scarce. On the 23rd the 
enemy burned the British lotteries, and on 
the 21th the British army changed ground— 
an operation in which they were considerably 
lwiras'ed by Hollar's cavalry. Its new position 
was about six miles north-east of Bhurtpore, 
and covered the road leading to the depots at 
Agra, Muttra, and Deeg. 

.Much argument has l>ocn expended on the 
can of the failure of the British anns before 
Ehurtjvarc ; but the inquiry docs not appear 
very difficult or j>erplexing. Many errors 
might be committed in the conduct of the 
siege, but the failure was undoubtedly attri- 
butable to the want of FUfiicieiit strength. 
General Hake, confident in the bravery of his 
troops, appears to have considered that it was 
sufficient to effect anything. The strength of 
his artillery*, considered with reference to the 
duly which it had to perform, was contempt- 
ible, and tlie insufficient number of men may 
lie inferred from the incessant and harassing 
labours which they were called on to sustain, 
ns recorded in tne following extract from a 
journal of the siege 11 The cavalry brigades 
and horse artillery troop, detached every third 
day on foraging parties, were often out of 
camp from daybreak till dark, and always 
called for on occasions of convoy and escort 
duty. They endured great fatigue in the 
long pursuit of Ameer Khan and in the 
several attacks upon llolkar, besides doing 
much duty in protecting the camp. The in- 
fantry had to carry on the principal duties of 
the camp and trenches. 'With scarcely’ a relief 
from some daily duty, they had a share in 
ail foraging parties and convoy escorts, and 
exclusively bore the brunt of the several 
assaults. The artillery and pioneers remained, 
«Lay after day and night after night, constantly 
on duty. While the other branches of the 
army had some occasional relief, and the in- 
fantry in the trenches were relieved daily, the 
artillery and pioneers, from the extreme low- 
ness of their number both in officers and men, 
were Iiarassed far beyond their strength, and 
had a prodigious share of exposure and fatigue. 
The details of the Bhurtpore siege,” the writer 
adds, “ will, it is hoped, evince that deficiency 


of pi ego materials is as contrary to economy 
as it is fatal to humanity, and serve to inctil- 
cato Colonel Jones's maxim, that 'no policy 
at a siege can lie worse than beginning opera- 
tions with a small quantity of materials, and 
making the attack keep pace with the supply/ 
In India, where success is the criterion of 
superiority, and where the tranquillity of our 
empire depends solely upon the high opinion 
of onr military prowess entertained by tho 
natives, our safety may bo considered inti- 
mately connected with the result of every 
siege. No means, therefore, should be ne- 
glected, no efforts spared, to insure success in 
such operations." 

Both parties had now become weary of tho 
war. Tho ill-success of tho British com- 
mander against Bhurtpore had diminished tho 
confidence with which he had undertaken the 
siege, while it had for a time annihilated his 
means of pursuing it ; and though the rajah 
had reason to rejoice in the good fortune 
winch had attended his efforts for tho defence 
of his capital, he was not without some appre- 
hension for the future : more particularly ns it 
became evident tliat llolkar could not hope to 
maintain war successfully against the English, 
and, single-handed, tho rajah of Bhurtpore 
could not but feel liis own cau'o to be des- 
perate. The raj.ali had been led to join Holk.ar 
by the reverses which befell the English ; the 
dark prospects of Holfcar now separated tho 
rajah from that chief. Pursuing the policy of 
adhering to tho side which success seemed 
most disposed to favour, tho rajah conde- 
scended to make the first overture to tho 
English for peace. On the 10th of March 
vakeels from kirn were received into the Eng- 
lish camp, and negotiations immediately com- 
menced. While these were in progress, tho 
British cavalry marched out to beat up tho 
quarters of llolkar. But llolkar had received 
information of their approach, and, not liking 
tho visitation, was prepared for flight— an 
operation which he performed with his usual 
celerity and success. He retired to a consi- 
derable distance south-west of Bhurtpore, 
where ho thought himself secure, but where, 
notwithstanding, ho was surprised by tho 
British cavaliy at daybreak on tho 3rd of 
April. About a thousand of his followers 
fell on this occasion ; but the victory failed of 
completeness from tho same causo which had 
so often produced similar results. The chief 
and his troops contended for priority in flight, 
and all that was left to the English was to 
pursue as fast and ns far .as the speed and 
strength of their horses would allow. 

B.appoojee Scindia, whose name wall be 
recollected in connection with the unhappy 
retreat of Colonel Monson, had now openly 
joined tho enemy, and his cavalry were sta- 
tioned near Dolepore to support the remains of 
Holkar’s infantry, commanded by Hcrnaut 
Singh. To dislodge this force, a detachment, 
composed of sixteen companies of newl" , •* 

sepoys, a battalion of regular infant 
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party of irregular liorso, was despatched from 
Agra under the command of Captain Royle. 
He marched from Agra on the 2Gth of March ; 
on the 31st he fell in with the cavalry of 
Bappoojee Scindia, and totally routed it. On 
the Sth of April he attacked the powerful 
force under Hernaut Singh, consisting of 
between three and four thousand men, infantry 
and cavalry, and occupying a strong position 
under the fortified town of Adowlutnaghur, 
having the town in its rear, and its front and 
flanks covered by deep ravines filled with 
troops. Captain Royle made his dispositions 
for attack with equal spirit and judgment. 
The enemy’s infantry kept up a heavy and 
well-directed fire, aided by three guns; but 
Captain Royle’s party, rushing in with charged 
bayonets, took possession of the guns and put 
the whole body to flight. Captain Pohlman, 
with the irregular horse, pursued and killed 
great numbers of the fugitives. Resides the 
three guns, all the enemy’s baggage was taken, 
more than twenty stand of colours, and, in 
addition to a quantity of matchlocks and pikes, 
a great number of muskets of European manu- 
facture. 

On the day distinguished by this brilliant 
stroke tho army before Bhurtpore again changed 
its ground, taking up nearly the same position 
which it had previously occupied. This move- 
ment appears to have given 6ome uneasiness to 
the rajah, and probably accelerated tho con- 
clusion of the treaty. On the 10th of April 
preliminaries were agreed upon: on tho follow- 
ing day the third sou of the rajah arrived in 
tho British camp as a hostage; and on tho 
17 tli a definitive treaty was signed, under 
which tho fortress of Dceg was to bo restored 
by tho British government, when assured of 
the fidelity of tlio rajah, who pledged himself 
to aid that government against its enemies, 
and never to hold any correspondence or have 
any connection with them, nor to entertain, 

, without the sanction of tho English, any Euro- 

-•■an in his service. Ho further agreed to pay 
>wcnty lacs of rupcc3 in compensation of tho 
ox; *er.ses of the war, three of which were to bo 
advanced immediately; but tho payment of 
the last instalment of five lacs to be remitted 
on proof of the rajah’s continued attachment ; 
and as a security for the duo execution of this 
]-art of the treaty, one of tho rajah’s sons was 
to rc-ide constantly with the commanding 
officer of tho British forces in tho soubahs of 
Delhi or Agra. 

The»e terms were not disliononmblo to tho 
British ; yet the precedent of submitting in 
] -Alienee to repulse, and suffering negotiation 
to wait 0|von defeat, was a bad one. The 
British commander-in-chief, however, was not 
sorry to L*» relieved on any terms from tho 
r.ece-*;ty of making further attempts again* t 
Jibw*tjv»re. Not only was he discouraged liy 
i-i* re-,;.- rated fulure*, but he was apprehensive, 
ar. 1 ja'tlyfo, of the « fleet which they might 
Karr upon t!; n hollow allies of the British 
givcrr.ment ; ar: 1 more e-q<cially uj>o« Scindia, 
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whose conduct since the conclusion of pence 
with him had never ceased to be suspicious. 
During the negotiations for the treaty under 
which Scindia had agreed to receive a British 
force for his protection, a vakeel from Holkar 
had arrived in the camp of his brother chief ; 
and he continued to reside there, not only after 
the conclusion of the treaty, but after Holkar 
had placed himself in a position of unequivocal 
hostility with regard to the English govern- 
ment. On being apprised of the intention of 
that government to reduce the power of Holkar, 
Scindia expressed bimself ready to assist, and 
he actually despatched a force under Bappoojce 
Scindia (already mentioned), professedly to co- 
operate with tho British commander-in-chief ; 
but he did not dismiss Holknr’s vakeel. His 
dismissal was at length formnlly demanded by 
the British resident ; who, at the same time, 
submitted a plan formed by General Wellesley, 
which contained various suggestions for tho 
effective co-operation of Scindia in the hostile 
proceedings which were about to take place. 
By this plan it was proposed that Scindia 
should send an officer to join the army under 
Colonel Murray, for tho purposo of securing 
the application of tho resources of that chief- 
tain’s territories to tho exigencies of tho British 
force, and of taking charge of Buch portions 
of Holkar’s possessions in Mahva as Colonel 
Murray might subdue and think proper to 
intrust to that officer’s care ; that Scindia 
should provido at Oujein battering guns for 
the use of Colonel Murray, nnd that ho should 
employ his horse without delay in reducing 
the principal possessions of Holkar. Scindia, 
in reply, promised to send an officer to tho 
camp of Colonel Murray as desired ; but he 
took various objections to other parts of tho 
proposed plan. Ho alleged that, from acting 
upon it, danger would arise to his own posses- 
sions, nnd that he had no ordnance of tlio de- 
scription required to be provided at Oujein ; 
but it was added, that if the guns taken from 
him in the late war by the British army were 
restored, they should bo applied in aid of tho 
operations of Colonel Murray's foreo. Hol- 
kar’s vakeel, it was represented, was on bad 
terms with his master, nnd transacted no 
business for him ; ids continued residcnco in 
Scindia’s camp was therefore justified, on tho 
ground that his knowlcdgo of Holkar's affairs 
might he made useful. Tbeso representations 
were followed by tho expression of an expecta- 
tion that, ns tho governor-general had declared 
an intention of assigning to Scindia a portion 
of tho territory which might bo taken from 
Holkar, he would restore to Scindia tho forts 
of Gohnd nnd Gwalior, nnd further mako com- 
pensation to him for tho loss sustained by 
tlio temporary alienation of that portion of bis 
possesiions. 

The renewal of Scindia’s claim to tho resti- 
tution of Gobud and Gwalior, together with 
tho objfctions made to tho course pointed out 
by th- Briti-.li authorities for the conduct of 
tbo war, gave rise to considerable ditcu'fion 
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between Scindia’s ministers and the British 
resident. At length, however, all points of 
dispute appeared to be amicably adjusted. 
Scindia engaged to lend all the aid in his 
power towards prosecuting with vigour the 
war against Holkar, to dismiss that chieftan’s 
vakeel, to renounce all pretensions to Goliud 
and Gwalior, and to confirm the treaties re- 
ferred to in the ninth article of that between 
the British government and himself. But he 
made heavy complaints of pecuniary distress, 
and represented an advance from his British 
ally as necessaty to enable him to carry his 
good intentions into effect. While Dowlut 
Rao Scindia was thus professing friendship for 
the English, and soliciting pecuniary assistance 
from them, Bappoojee Scindia had employed 
himself in desolating the territories of Bhoondi, 
from which Colonel Monson drew part of his 
supplies, had seized eighty camels belonging 
to that officer’s army, and had stopped the 
transit of the British post. 

Notwithstandingthese suspicious indications, 
and others of a similar character in Malwa, of 
which Colonel Murray complained, the resi- 
dent at Scindia’s camp was authorized to afford 
him pecuniary assistance, provided some rea- 
sonable security could be obtained that the 
object for which the advance was made would 
be effected. With this view, it was suggested 
that the chief should himself assume the com- 
mand of the army under Bappoojee Scindia, 
and that he should proceed from Borhampore, 
where his camp then was, to his capital, Oujein. 
These suggestions drewfrom Scindia's ministers 
a declaration, that to their adoption two con- 
ditions were indispensable: the first might 
readily have been expected — it was, that the 
resident should supply funds to defray the ex- 
pense of Scindia’s march to his capital. The 
second could scarcely have been anticipated, 
even by those best acquainted with Mahratta 
modesty, and best qualified to judge of its ex- 
tent — it was, that in the event of a junction of 
Scindia's army with a British force, the Mah- 
ratta leader should exercise command over 
both. The resident replied, that whenever 
Scindia might be desirous of having the- dis- 
posal of a British force he might apply for the 
subsidiary force, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the.treaty of defensive alliance ; but 
that the proposal to subject a British army to 
Ms command, or to that of his officers, was 
utterly inadmissible. The application for funds 
to undertake the march to the capital was 
answered by intimating that the British govern- 
ment had previously manifested a disposition 
to relieve Scindia’s immediate exigencies, 
though it could not undertake to provide for 
the permanent disbursements of the state. 
The amount of the pecuniary assistance to be 
afforded, the conditions on which it was to be 
given, and the period to be appointed for re- 
payment, continued for a lengthened period to 
furnish grounds for discussion, which was con- 
ducted by Scindia’s servants in a manner which 
did not discredit the established character of 


Maliratta diplomacy. In addition to these 
topics, the mode in which Scindia was to co- 
operate, with the English was debated; and 
among other plans submitted for the considera- 
tion of the British resident was one, by which 
Scindia was to take the field in person, with a 
large body of horse and a proportion of infantry 
and artillery, at a monthly expense of about 
a quarter of a million sterling. Together with 
this plan, three others less costly were sug- 
gested ; but on the resident inquiring by what 
means the expense of any of them was to be 
provided for, he was given to understand that 
Scindia relied in this respect on the British 
government. This renewed the interminable 
discussion which had already consumed so much 
time, and which continued to occupy the resi- 
dent and the Mahratta ministers till the arrival 
in camp of a personage whose presence augured 
ill for the British cause. This was Scindia’s 
father-in-law, Shirzee Rao Ghatgay by name, 
a man profligate, intriguing, rapacious, and 
cruel, beyond even the ordinary measure of 
Mahratta profligacy, intrigue, rapacity, and 
cruelty, and not more distinguished by his pre- 
eminence*fn all the evil propensities which de- 
form the Mahratta character than by his 
inveterate hatred of the English. He had been 
appointed, under extraordinary circumstances, 
Scindia’s dewan. The appointment originated 
in the following manner. Before the marriage 
of Scindia with the daughter of Shirzee Rao, 
a compact had been made between the latter 
personage and the peishwa, by virtue of which. 
In consideration of equivalent services, the 
peishwa authorized Shirzee Roa to make a pro- 
mise od his part to Scindia of two crores of 
rupees ; he also engaged to procure Shirzee 
Rao to be appointed Scindia’s dewan. The 
expenses of Scindia’s marriage exhausted his 
treasury, and he was left without the means of 
providing for the charges of his military estab- 
lishment. In this emergency he pressed the 
peishwa for payment of the two crores of rupees 
which had been promised. The prince de- 
clared himself unable to raise them ; but sug- 
gested that Shirzee Rao should be nominated 
Scindia’s dewan, and in this character levy for 
the amount upon the rich inhabitants of 
Poona. The plan was adopted, and Scindia’s 
treasury replenished by the perpetration of a 
series of atrocities rarely equalled even in 
countries where suoh modes of obtaining money 
are in ordinary practice. All who possessed 
wealth, or were supposed to possess it, were 
subjected to the most frightful tortures, under 
the infliction of which some died. Captain 
Duff after detailing the circumstances of the 
appointment, says, “Such werethesecret means 
by which Shirzee Rao Ghatgay became minister 
to his son-in-law, and by which Bajee Rao 
Rugonath let loose upon his subjects the vio- 
lence and extortion of a monster whose name 
will be remembered, while Poona exists, with 
horror and execration.” The course of the 
dewan was worthy of its commencement; but 
at length he fell under the displeasure of 
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Scindia, and ■was not only dismissed from Lis 
employment, but arrested, and for a time sub- 
jected to imprisonment. When set at liberty, 
Jio commenced a new career of intrigue and 
crime. In releasing Shirzee Bao, Scindia had 
been influenced by the advice of a minister 
named Balloba Tattyha; and the first use 
which Shirzee Eao made of his freedom was to 
compass the destruction of his benefactor, 
together with his adherents. Balloba was at 
his instigation thrown into prison, where a 
natural death released him from further perse- 
cution ; but his relatives and associates felt the 
full forco of Shirzee’s vengeance. For one of 
them Shirzee invented a new mode of execu- 
tion: a number of rockets were fastened on 
him, which being fired, carried the wretched 
man onward, mangling his body in a horrible 
manner, to the amusement of the brutal con- 
triver of this new mode of frightful punish- 
ment. When Scindia departed to the north- 
ward, Shirzee Rao remained in the Deccan to 
manage the chieftain's affairs in that quarter. 
Left there ostensibly to suppress the troubles 
and disorders which prevailed, his presence 
tended but to increase them. After ,, pursuing 
his vocation of plunder to the southward, he 
repaired with a small party to Poona, where he 
became importunate in his demands for money, 
and sat in dhurna at the door of the peish- 
wa’s favourite minister. This experiment had 
nearly cost him his liberty, if not his life. 
The minister, under pretence of giving him 
' bills on certain bankers, invited him into the 
bouse, received him there with extraordinary 
courtesy, and, after a duo interchange of civili- 
ties, rose apparently to fetch the promised 
bills. But tho favour which he intended to 
bestow was of a different kind. His departure 
was to be tho signal for seizing and perhaps 
murdering his unwelcome visitor. Shirzee 
Ban, cither apprised of the intention or, 
which is more probable, suspecting it from 
. some indication on the part of his host, drew 
ijiis sword, sprang at the throat of the minister, 
ml in this manner dragged him into the street, 
where, vaulting upon his horse, ho with his 
party made tho best of their way to the army 
which lie commanded; the whole of which ho 
forthwith brought to Poona, resolving to plun- 
der and burn the city. The interference of 
the British resident became necessary to pre- 
vent uibchief; and it was only Scindia's want 
( f the services of this turbulent and audacious 
man in another place which relieved the pcishwa 
from the fear arid danger rcjulting from his 
proximity. Tills was the man who now ap- 
peared at Scindia’s durbar to inflame tho ill- 
f— .ding alr-ady prevailing therein against the 
Kii ;•!: di. Ilia influence over Scindia appeared 
t'» l rt r.s great as it had ever been, and lie was 
admitted t.. frequent secret conferences, 21is 
rb’.rrcte-r and fvlings were too well known to 
* any duabt of the lo.vh: of these nppor- 
tnr.it.- Had J.ji * i-w < nquirtd illustration, 
it wi.-atl If- f ,*jn-l in the fact that he 
vat i\~. t-d ly Ibdi.sr’a taLeii. wh en he rt- 
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ceivcd with marks of distinction. The arrival 
of Shirzee Bao, the attention which he secured, 
and the continued presence of Holkar’s vakeel, 
called forth fresh remonstrances from the 
British resident, which wore met by fresh 
assnrances of good faith and good disposition 
towards the English. In the mean time Bap- 
poojee Scindia, with his army, had fallen off 
to the enemy. This defection being brought 
to the notice of Scindia’s minister, he, with 
that impudent reliance npon European cre- 
dulity which Mahratta negotiators so often 
manifest, and for the indulgence of which, it 
must be admitted, European diplomatists have 
not unfrequently afforded ample encourage- 
ment, stated the substance of some letters, or 
pretended letters, from Bappoojee Scindia, re- 
presenting his submission to Holkar as a mea- 
sure of necessity, but expressing his resolution 
to return immediately to hiB duty. This was 
somewhat more than the resident was prepared 
to credit ; and after expressing some BUipriso 
at his want of faith, Scindia’s ministers pro- 
mised inquiry and explanation. Not long 
afterwards, Bappoo Wittul, the minister who 
was believed the best affected to a British 
alliance, was attacked by disease, which termi-. 
nated in his death. His illness transferred Scin- 
dia entirely into tho hands of Shirzee Bao, whose 
intriguing spirit found fit occupation in mould- 
ing the mind of his weak, vnoillating son-in- 
law to his will. Scindia now marched from 
Borhampore. He was attended, not only by 
his ministers and servants, butaiBO by Holkar’s 
vakeel. This was one indication of his feeling 
towards his British ally. He did not march 
direct to Onjcin, as suggested by tho British 
resident, nnd as tho state of affairs imperiously 
required — and this was another. It was offi- 
cially intimated to the resident that Scindia 
would proceed in the first inBtanco to Jellodo, 
a place within his own dominions, and tlicro 
settlo tho future direction of his march. On 
the morning of tho day, however, fixed on for 
the commencement of the march, nnd after 
both Scindia nnd tho residont were actually in 
motioD, the former, without any announcement 
of his intention, suddenly changed his course, 
nnd proceeded in tho direction of Bhopal. 
Bhopal was at this time an object of some 
interest. Tho fort nnd territory of Hosheing- 
abad, belonging to tho nabob of Bhopal, had 
long been coveted by tho rajah of Berar, who 
ultimately attained his object by corrupting 
the persons in charge of tho fort. When tho 
rajah of Berar was engaged in hostilities with 
the British government, the nabob of Bhopal 
took advantage of the circumstance to endea- 
vour to regain Hoshcingaliad, anil succeeded. 
It had been rumoured that Scindia, in_ con- 
sideration of a sum of money to he paid J>y 
tho rajah of Berar, was to assist that chief 
with a military force, to be employed in re- 
ducing Ifoshcingabad once more under bis 
authority; and in consequence, the nabob of 
Bhopal had made application to tho British 
resident with Scindia to be placed under tho 
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protection of tlio British government, lie 
had Fonio claim, on the ground of former Fur- 
vices, to the protection which he sought, his 
predecessor in tho government having some 
years before rendered valuable sendee to a 
.British forco under General Goddard, when 
that commander was surrounded by hostility 
and perfidy. Tho overture, however, was met 
by general expressions of courtesy, accom- 
panied by a statement that tho policy of the 
Jlritish government precluded its interposition 
to influence the results of any contest between 
states with which it was at amity. 

Serious illness had prevented the British 
resident from keeping up with tho march of 
Scindia, and lie did not overtake him until lie 
had arrived within the territories of Bhopal, 
where his troops were employed under Shirzec 
Kao in attacking a small fortified village named 
Chconce. Immediately on reaching the camp, 
the British representative despatched Mr. 
Jenkins, tho secretary to tho residency, to re- 
monstrate. That gentleman accordingly re- 
paired to the durbar, and after adverting to 
the existing state of fact®, proceeded to point 
out the inconsistency of Scindia's conduct with 
the obligations of the defensive alliance. lie 
represented that, although Scindia, in reply to 
the British resident’s repented applications, 
had declared that he was uiinblo to march 
unless pecuniary aid wero afforded l>y the 
British government^ lie had marched, notwith- 
standing lie had received no such aid, and to a 
distance which, in the direction recommended 
by the resident, would have enabled him to 
form a junction with the British forco under 
Colonel Murray ; that tho Into movement of 
Scindia’s army was unconnected with any 
single object of tho contest with llolkar ; 
that it was directed to the injury of a stale 
which maintained relations of peace botli with 
Scindia and tho British Government, and was 
thus a violation of the principles of tho de- 
fensive alliance, which were opposed to aggres- 
sive war and tho spirit of conquest ; and that 
the attack upon Bhopal was at variance with 
the provisions of tlio subsidiary treaty, which 
treaty, on tho other hand, was again violated 
by the withdrawal of Scindia's forces from the 
war with Holkar, and the employment of them 
on objects in which the allied powers had no 
just interest, and in a manner calculated to 
increaso tlio number of their enemies. 

After many attempts to credo discussion 
altogether, Scindia made an effort to justify 
his conduct. He still maintained that he was 
destitute of the means of co-operating effi- 
ciently with tho British forco ; arguing, that 
as Holkar’s force consisted principally of 
cavalry, thirty thousand horse would be neces- 
sary to oppose liim, and that Colonel Murray 
bad no horse. His march to Bhopal, Scindia 
justified by alleging that the nabob was his 
tributary ; that the step which he had taken 
encouraged officers to join him who would 
otherwise have been deterred by the want of 
pccuuiary resources ; and that so fur from his 
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march being, ns the British functionary alleged, 
unconnected with’ the objects of tho war, it 
was undertaken with especial refercnco to 
them ; Scindia’s design being, ns lie stated, to 
levy contributions on tho nabob of Bhopal, 
for the purpose of placing his army in n con- 
dition to act against tho enemy. On part 
of this explanation tlio British resident, Mr. 
IVebbe, in n communication to his govern- 
ment, remarked — “Tho nabob of Bhopal is 
not a tributary to Scindia, so considered, 
although it is truo that ho has been subjected 
to such exactions as the superior forco of 
Scindia has occasionally rendered it convenient 
for him to enforce ; but the trno object of 
Scindia's march to this placo was founded on 
a plan concerted between him and tlio rajah of 
Nugjiore, for the purposo of assisting Ruggojeo 
Bhonsla in wresling-tlio fort and territory of 
Iloslieingabad from tho nabob of Bhopal.” 
The designs of tho rajnh of Berar with respect 
to ITosheiugabadhave keen already mentioned. 
It was believed that his views extended further 
than the recovery of the fort and territory 
known by that name. There was some reason 
to apprehend that ho meditated tho resump- 
tion, by forco of arms, of the territory which 
had been surrendered by the treaty so lately 
concluded by him with tho British govern- 
ment. Tho existence of such views was at- 
tested by a series of correspondence which fell 
into the bauds of tho British resident at Hag- 
pore ; and was further corroborated by tlio 
efforts made by tho rajah to raise funds, and 
by tlie extraordinary activity which appeared 
to pervado tho various departments of his go- 
vernment. For sonic time previously to theso 
discoveries, it had been observed that no cordial 
feelings of friendship existed on tho part of 
the rajah towards tho British government. 
That government felt bound to adhere . to 
certain engagements made with parties pre- 
viously dependents upon the rajnh of Berar, 
and to continuo to extend to them its pro- 
tection, although in some instances the date of 
the treaties was subsequent to that of tlio 
pence with tlioir former chief, lloparation 
ires offered to tlio rajah ; but though he 
sullenly accepted the list tendered to him of 
his alienated dependents, he refused to accept 
of tho reparation, or to enter into any ad- 
ditional engagements, though attended with 
advantage to himself. Tho rajnh, indeed, 
eventually expressed himself satisfied that tho 
British government had acted correctly ; but 
it was evident that he had experienced a degree 
of disappointment which must long preclude 
any implicit reliance on his friendship. At 
length a military' force was put in motion, 
which marched nearly five miles from Nag- 
pore, in the direction of Hosheingahad ; while 
military preparations were in progress in 
Ruttenpore, for the alleged purpose of re- 
ducing some refractory zemindars, but the 
extent of which seem disproportioued to the 
object. In other quarters similar preparations 
wero made under similar pretences. In the 
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mean' timo n very BUBpicioua corronpomlcnoo 
wns carried on botwoon tbo rajah of Bornr 
and Amcor Khan. According to tho rajah's 
ministers, tho objeots of tlio latter woro to 
deter tiio rajah from prooooding against tho 
nabob of Bhopal, nnd to obtain a sum of 
money. Tho British resident was of opinion 
that ids purposo was to prcvnil on tho rajah to 
join in a combination agninst tho English. 
Tbo intoroourso of nalivo princos is sur- 
rounded with so much mystery, that it is 
almost always difficult to asoortain its prociso 
object. Tlioro was undoubtedly sufficient 
onuBo for tho distrust felt by tho British 
authorities in this aaso, but tho courso of cir- 
cumstances scoinod to countenance tho state- 
mont of tho rajah, ns Amcor Khan nctunlly 
invaded his territories nnd committed various 
oxcossos. 

Whilo tho intentions of tho rnjnh of Bornr 
woro thus doubtful, tho stato of nffivirs at 
Soindin’s camp continued to indicate tho hos- 
tilo footings of that chioftnin. Tho British 
rosidout, Mr. Wobbo, diod soon after tho 
ndvnnco from Borlmmporo. Colonol Close was 
instructed to proocod from Poona, to nssumo 
tho cliargo vacatod by tho death of Mr. Wobbo, 
tho duties of which woro in tho interval per- 
formed by Mr. Jenkins. Soindin, leaving 
Hoslioingabad in liis rear, had now advanced 
into tho torritorios of tho rajah of Bornr, and 
Mr. JonkinB folt bound to domnnd an expla- 
nation of this movomont, ns woll as of tho 
intercourse known to linvo taken plnco bo- 
twoon Soindin and tho rajah. After various 
expedients for procrastination, Soindin ap- 
pointed a day to rocoivo tho noting rosidout, 
when, in answor to tho latter point of inquiry, 
ho declared that tho rajah of Bornr had 
applied to him to assist him iu recovering 
Hoslioingabad and another fortress from thu 
nnbob of Bhopal, but that lie hud not nusworod 
tho application, nnd did not intend to intorforo 
,in tho prosooution of nil object in which ho 
".d no intorost, To the former inquiry, and 
•others, as to tho fact of bis having ordered 
■ troops in Mnlwn to quit that possession 
■ ■id join tho army uudor his porsonal com- 
mand, as to his having inquired his Pindnvrios 
also to join him, nnd ns to tho destination of 
his march, ho answorod that ho had olioson 
tho route which ho was pursuing boenuso of 
tlio scarcity of grain in tho direct route to 
Oujcin ; that ho was marching through tho 
territories of tho rajah of Bornr for tlio pur- 
poso of crossing tlio Nerbudda at a ford wliioli 
would cnnblo Tiim to proceed to Saugur, nnd 
that ho had withdrawn his troops from Mnlwn 
for tho purposo of assembling his army in a 
plentiful country. Having givon this expla- 
nation of his conduct, Scindia concluded, ns 
usual with Malirnttn princes undor such cir- 
cumstances, by assurances of Ilia faithful ad- 
herence to thu obligation of his engagements 
with tho British government. 

About tho timo when those explanations 
and these assurances were afforded, tlio British 
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agent in Bumlloound intercepted a lottor ad- 
dressed by Atnbnjoo Inglih, to a potty rajah 
dependent on thopoishwa, staling that Scindia 
and tho rajah of Bornr hnd combined against 
tiio British power; that tho former with bis 
army was on his march to join Amcor Khan ; 
that when tiio junction should bo effected, 
Soindin was to direct his courso towards 
Cnlpoo, on tho Jumna, whilo tho rnjnh of 
Bornr should invndo Bongnl ; and that Am- 
bajeo hnd despatohod n force into tiio territory 
of tho man of Gohud for tho purpoBo of 
recovering possession of it. Tho immediate 
object of tho loiter wsb to induco tho porson 
to whom it was addressed to unite his forco 
with tlio troops sont by Ambnjco into Gohud. 
It was soon ascertained that one portion at' 
least of tho intelligence transmitted by Am- 
bnjoo was true, A considerable body of troops 
bo'longing to that personngo hnd nctunlly in* 
vnded Gohud, nnd laid siego to a fort at n 
short distanco from Gwalior. This was fol- 
lowed by tho ntlnok and defeat of n body of 
tho rnnn of Gohud's troops. Thus wns fur- 
nished now ground of romoualrnnco with 
Scindia, and tho noting resident at his camp 
roccivod instructions ndnptcd to tho occasion. 

Before tlicir arrival, Soindin, who had beon 
pursuing his march nlong tho north bank of 
tho Nerbudda, intimated that ho held from tho 
poishwa an unliquidated assignment upon 
Saugur, and expressed nn'intention of realiz- 
ing tho nmount. Mr. Jenkins strenuously' 
opposed tho execution of this projeot, which 
ho declared would bo regarded ns an net of 
hostility against tho poishwa. Ho domnndod 
that tho design should bo nbandonod, nnd that 
Scindin’s profligate ’minister, Shirzco Rno, 
should bo dismissed ; nnd, on fniluro of com- 
pliance with tlicso demands, intimated tlint his 
departure from Scindin’s camp would become' 
necessary. Scindia aflicclcd to oomply in both 
instances ; but Shirzoo Rno wns not disinissod, 
nnd his master contiuuod to mnrch towards ’ 
tho town of Saugur. Tho dopredations com- 
mitted by Soindia’s troops in tho country 
boaring that nnmo again called forth ronion- 
stranoo from Mr, Joskins, and a ronownl of 
his domand for permission to dopnrt. In con- 
soquonco ho rocoivod n visit from n sorvant 
of Scindia, who allogcd, in oxtonuation of tho 
offotisivo conduct of his cliiof, that disappoint- 
ment at not, roooiving tho poouninry aid 
oxpootod from tlio English hnd lod him to 
Saugur. Mr. Jenkins, in roply, insisted on 
tho point previously urgod, thnt tho plun'dor 
of tho country by Soindin’s Pindarrips con- 
stituted an not of direot hostility against an 
ally of tho British government ; nnd recapitu- 
lated tlio grounds ofbis ropcatod remonstrnnoos, 
showing that, instead of going to Ottjoiu, ns wns 
necessary for tho boneflt of tho enuso of’ tho 
allies, Soindin had sneriflood tho interests of 
thnt enuso by prooooding in an opposite direc- 
tion ; and that, although tlio want of funds 
for tho pay of his troops wns tho constant sub- 
ject of complaint, tho numbers of ids troops 
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continued to bo augmented. The acting resi- 
dent concluded his representation by promising 
that, if Scindia would immediately proceed in 
the direction of Oujein, and would in other 
respects regulate his conduct according to his 
professions, ho would continue to attend his 
court. The meeting at which the above com- 
munication was made, took place on the 1st of 
January, 1S05. On the Cth Scindia advanced 
to Saugur, where he was joined by nine battali- 
ons of his infantry and sixty-five guns. From 
the 7tli to the 9th tho army of Scindia was 
employed in investing the fort of Saugur, for 
the purpose of realizing tho amount of his 
pretended claim ; and in consequence he was 
informed that the British representative would 
march on the following morning, and required 
passports. To this intimation and demand it 
was answered that au agent from Scindia 
should wait upon the resident, and that all 
points should be satisfactorily arranged. But 
the resident having repeated his application, 
the conciliatory tone was exchanged for that 
of arrogance and defiance. It was signified 
that Ambajce Inglia was expected to arrive 
in the space of eight days, and that on his 
arrival it would be determined whether Scindia 
should go to Oujein or tho British representa- 
tive receive his dismission. This message re- 
sembled a former communication from Scindia 
to a British agent, that the result of an 
approaching interview would decide whether 
it should be peace or war ; and evinced that 
the lesson which Scindia had received had not 
sufficed to cradicato the arrogance which had 
then led him to defy the power of the Eng- 
lish government. On receiving it, Mr. Jen- 
kins immediately struck his tents nnd prepared 
for'dcparturc. Scindia then thought that ho 
had gone too far, and representations were 
mnde to tho resident which induced him to 
postpone his march. He was solemnly as- 
sured that on the lGtli Scindia would march 
for Oujein, and would thenceforward act in 
every respect in accordance with tho ndvico of 
the' British functionaries. Tho delay of six 
days was required in consequence of the death 
of a member of tho chieftain’s family ; and tho 
consent of the ncting resident wns secured by 
information conveyed to him, to tho effect that 
the arrival of Ambajee would probably lead to 
the expulsion of Shirzeo Rao. Mr. Jenkins 
was not then aware of tho invasion of Gohud 
by Ambajee ; and according to general opinion, 
that personage was adverse to the renewal of 
hostilities with the British government. 

On the evening preceding the day on which 
the march, in conformity with the last arrange- 
ment, was to commence, Scindia applied for a 
further delay of two days, accompanying the 
application with a solemn promise of then 
prosecuting the march to Oujein without a 
halt. ' With some reluctance the resident 
assented ; and on the 18 th of January the 
chief actually commenced his march. It was 
observable, however, that only a small part of 
his army accompanied him ; the larger portion. 


with tho guns, continued to occupy their 
position in tho vicinity of Saugur. Not less 
observable was tho care which his highness 
manifested for those of his troops who wero 
put in motion. Tlicir spirits were not broken 
nor their efficiency impaired by n march of 
harassing length. They received orders to 
pitch their tents at the end of threo miles ; 
and the resident was informed that it wns the 
intention of the single-minded Mahratta chief 
to halt on tho spot for four days. Tho British 
officer had rccourso to a duty which repetition 
must lmvo rendered familiar. He remon- 
strated ; and was answered that, in conformity 
with the pledge that had been given, Scindia 
lind inarched at the time specified ; but that, 
within thirteen days after the death of a mem- 
ber of his family*, it was inconsistent with 
established custom to quit tho spot where tho 
calamity had taken place. He declared, how- 
ever, that at the end of the four days which 
remained to complete the required period of 
mourning ho would positively proceed to 
Oujein. What degree of credit the British 
resident gave to tiiis promise may readily be 
conceived ; but not being desirous to precipi- 
tate war, ho acquiesced in tho proposed 
arrangement. 

Before the expiration of tliopcriod ofhalting, 
Mr. Jenkins becamo officially acquainted with 
the incursion of Ambnjeo Inglia into Gohud. 
He thereupon, in conformity with instructions 
from tho governor-general, addressed a memo- 
rial to Scindia, setting forth tho fact of tho 
hostile incursion, with a copy of Ambajeo’a 
letter to tho pcishwa’s tributary* ; calling for 
proof that Ambajco’s assertion that Scindia, 
the rajah of Bcrar, Ameer Khan, nnd himself 
were combined ngainst the British government 
was unfounded, nnd tlint Scindia had no con- 
cern in the proceedings of Ambajee ; and 
demanding tho immediate issuo of an order 
directing that person to withdraw his troops 
from Gohud, together with a formal declara- 
tion of Scindia’s entire concurrenco in 'the 
measures that might be necessary fori his 
punishment. Tho memorial, which was accom- 
panied by a verbal message suggesting the im- 
mediate transmission of proper communica- . 
tions to tho governor-general nnd to Ambajee, 
not producing any satisfactory result, strong 
remonstrance followed, accompanied by an 
intimntion that, in the event of Scindia 
marching on the following morning in the 
direction of Oujein, the resident might be 
induced to remain in the camp, according to 
the orders of the governor-general ; but the 
intimation of this act of forbearance was accom- 
panied by very significant warnings as to the 
consequences to be apprehended from the hos- 
tile and treacherous courses pursued by the 
chief and his dependents. Fresh attempts to 
lull the suspicions of the resident, and to in- 
duce him to consent to further delay, followed ; 
but no satisfactory steps being taken, the resi- 
dent again demanded passports. His demand 
received an insolent answer ; and on the 
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23rd January ho departed without them, and 
inarched fourteen miles. This was a proceed- 
ing for which Scindia was not prepared, and it 
excited some dismay. Two persons were im- 
mediately despatched to overtake the 'British 
officer, and, if possible, prevail upon him to 
forego his intention. Mr. Jenkins refused to 
listen to their entreaties until assured by them 
that they were authorized to pledge Scindia’s 
name for the performance of any conditions 
which might be necessary to procure the 
resident’s return. He then proposed the fol- 
lowing : that on the day after his return to 
the camp, Scindia should seriously enter upon 
his long-promised and long-deferred march 
to Oujein, and proceed thither without any 
further halts, except at the necessary and usual 
intervals ; that he should without delay act in 
conformity with the resident’s advice in regard 
to Ambajee, and also disavow in a letter to the 
governor-general the acts of that person, and 
of another who bad appeared in the character 
of Scindia’s agent at Hyderabad, where, by 
exaggerating the successes of Holkar, and 
announcing an extended alliance against the 
British government, to which Scindia and the 
rajah of Berar were to be parlies, he had 
endeavoured to promote the objects which 
such an alliance would be intended to advance. 
The recall of this person was required to be ! 
effected through a letter from Scindia to be 
delivered to Mr. Jenkins, and by him for- 
warded to the British resident at Hyderabad. 
The messengers agreed in the most formal 
manner to the prescribed conditions, and Mr. 
Jenkins returned to Scindia’s camp on the 
morning of the day after he had quitted it. 

Tlio experience of a few hours sufficed to 
test Scindia’s sincerity. On the evening of 
Mr. Jenkins's return, ho learned that Scindia 
intended to halt on the following day. This 
being n direct violation of one of the con- 
ditions of the resident’s return, he had only 
to choose between again quitting the camp or 
uiaining a monument of the degradation 
the government which he represented. He 
id not hesitate in taking the former course, 
nut had proceeded only a short distance, when 
ho was again called back by a message from 
Scindia, expressing a desire to receive a visit 
from him. Ho accordingly directed his bag- 
gage to remain at a grove in the vicinity of 
Scindia’s regular brigade, and proceeded with 
Lieutenant Stuart, the officer commanding his 
escort, to the tent of tbo vacillating and 
treacherous chief. Somo idlo attempts were 
made by Scindia to excuse his conduct, and 
these being disposed of, ho expressed himself 
ready to comply immediately with the resi- 
dent's request as to Ambajee, and to recom- 
mence his march on tlio following morning. 
Mr. Jenkins was requested to rctiro to another 
lent with rornc Mahratta officers, to prepare 
the letters ; and rornc progress had been made, 
when it van announced that Scindia’s devo- 
tion* had been interrupted by tbo arrival of 
the LrilLdi re. blent— that he was now anxious 
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to resume them — that the letters, when com- 
pleted, should be sent for the resident’s inspec- 
tion, and that if tbeir terms shonld not entirely 
accord with his wishes, he could return .to the 
chieftain’s tent in the evening and suggest the 
required alterations. On the faith of this 
arrangement Mr. Jenkins despatched orders 
recalling his baggage. The baggage, however, 
before the arrival of the orders, had passed 
out of the hands of those left in charge of it. 
The British camp had been attacked by the 
entire body of Findarries retained by Scindia, 
and plundered of every article of value. The 
escort, in defending it, had suffered severely, 
and among the wounded were the lieutenant 
in command and the surgeon attached to the 
residency. An attempt to plunder the British 
camp had been made some weeks before, with 
partial success. In tliiB second instance the 
success was complete. The loss of property, 
though productive of the most serious incon- 
venience to the resident and his attendants, 
was not the worst result of the. outrage which 
had been perpetrated. The circumstances of 
the residency deprived it of all outward claims 
to respect, and the spirit prevailing in Scindia’B 
camp was not such as to supply the want of 
them. Mr. Jenkins was naturally and justly 
anxious to withdraw from a situation where 
his office could no longer command even decent 
regard, and he requested permission to retire 
to some place of safety, where he might avail 
himself of the first opportunity that should 
offer of proceeding to a British camp. Scindia 
in reply expressed great concern at what had 
happened, but declined to comply with the 
wish of the resident to quit the camp. He 
accordingly remained, and the consequent 
position of the British residency is thus de- 
scribed by himself : — “Under the operation of 
the late events, the British residency is become 
a degraded spectacle to a camp by which it 
was formerly held in the utmost veneration 
and respect. Our equipage is reduced to a 
single tent, which occupies a small comer of 
Scindia’s encampment j and in this situation 
wo are exposed to the derision of the plun- 
derers, who triumph in the protection of a 
nefarious government, under the countenance 
of which they presume to insult us with the 
proffer for sale of our plundered effects. Ex- 
posed to these insults and to the entire neglect 
of the government, which does not think it 
necessary even to profess regret for wliat has 
passed, the escort of tho residency, deprived of 
its arms and accoutrements, and disabled by 
tbo loss of about fifty men killed and wounded, 
while so far from being protected we have 
been openly attacked by Scindia’s army, you 
will in some measure concoivo tho irksomeness 
of our situation,” 

In this miserable condition did tho British 
residency accompany the march of Scindia, 
who left the vicinity of Saugur on tbo 2-itb 
of February, leaving there, however, somo 
battalions under an officer named Baptiste, of 
French origin but native birth, to realize tbo 
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contribution whicli it had been the pleasure of 
the Mali rat la chief to exact. Mr. Jenkins, 
feeling that under its present circumstances 
the British residency could command no 
respect, and desirous of receiving the instruc- 
tions of the governor-general for the guidance 
of his future conduct, wished to decline any 
political intercourse with Scindia or his 
servants ; but the earnest request of the chief 
induced the resident to consent to receive a 
visit from him. On that occasion Scindia 
displayed a combination of hypocrisy and 
audacity worthy of the race to which lie 
belonged. Ho endeavoured to justify- tho 
general conduct of his government in regard 
to his engagements with the English, and to 
remove from the resident’s mind the impres- 
sion, which ho most justly concluded must 
find place there, Hint tiie outrage perpetrated 
on the British camp had not been committed 
without his approbation or cognizance. It 
was, lie alleged, to bo attributed entirely to 
the I’indarries, over whom he had no control. 
He expressed, too, a hope that the misfortune 
would not interrupt the friendship subsisting 
between the two states. The resident made 
littlo answer, conceiving this courso tho most 
accordant with the due maintenance of the 
dignity of his office and government. Of the 
motives which actuate a Mahratta it is at all 
times difficult to judge ; but as Scindia had 
licforo this poriod held language widely- dif- 
ferent in its character, and had addressed to 
the governor-general a letter framed in a tone 
far from conciliatory, tho expression of a 
desire for the preservation of amity with a 
state whoso representative had so recently 
been exposed to insult and violence, must bo 
regarded as tho efTect of some temporary 
cause, probably of a belief in tho eventual 
success of the British arms. The weakness of 
Scindia'R character, combined witli his intense 
hatred of tho English and his participation in 
tho duplicity which is always an clement in 
the moral constitution of a Mahratta, produced 
great fluctuations in his feelings and deport- 
ment. The history of tho letter to tho go- 
vernor-general above noticed is remnrknble. 
Tho letter bore the dato of tho 18th of October. 
It was forwarded by two messengers on foot 
to a person residing at Benares, who for many 
years bad held tho nominal appointment of 
vakeel, first to tho predecessor of Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, and subsequently to bimself. The 
vakeel was to proceed with tho letter to Cal- 
cutta, in order to deliver it in person ; hut he 
did not report liis arrival in that city till the 
18th of February, exactly four months after 
the date of the letter. It has been questioned 
whether Scindia know anything of this letter, 
and whether its preparation and transmission 
were not altogether the acts of his ministers. 
But this is a point of little importance — by 
whomsoever it might be framed, by whom- 
soever forwarded, it is extraordinary that it 
should hnvo been four months on its journey 
to Calcutta. The only possible solution of the 


difficulty is to bo found in tho supposition 
that tho letter was written under tho influence 
of tho feelings excited by tho successes of 
Holkar and the disasters of Colonel Monson ; 
that subsequent events gavo rise to different 
feelings and expectations, which suggested 
tho prudence of keeping it back ; and that 
the ultimate determination to revort to tho 
original intention of tho writer, by causing it 
to be delivered at its destination, was prompted 
by tho reverses of the English before Bburt- 
pore. Another extraordinary fact connected 
with this proceeding is, that itwas transmitted 
without tho knowiedgo of the British resident 
with Scindia, whoso duty it was to forward to 
liis government any representation which ho 
might receive from that to which ho was 
deputed, and who, it could not be doubted, 
was ready faithfully to discharge this trust. 

The letter, after an ordinaiy compliment, 
adverted to tho relations subsisting between 
Scindia and tho Company’s government, and 
thence proceeded to complain of the neglect 
of the latter to afford to the chief pecuniary 
assistance. Tho next subject was one which 
would perhaps have boen avoided by nego- 
tiators of nny other race than that of tho 
Maiirattns. It arose out of tho former, and 
presented a curious version of the circum- ■ 
stances under which Bappoojee Scindia passed 
over to tho enemy ; a result which was attri- 
buted to tho want of funds. It was alleged 
that on an application being made by Bap- 
poojee to Colonel Monson for money to pay 
liis troops, tho British commander answered 
that ho could advanco none, and referred tho 
applicant to General Lake. This was some- 
thing more than mero misrepresentation— it 
was a positivo falsehood ; for Colonel Monson 
had advanced to Bappoojeo a considerable 
sum. Bappoojee, however, it was represented, 
being, for want of tho required assistance, 
unablo to sustain bis troops, was obliged to 
despatch an officer named Suddashco Rao, 
with a body of horse and foot, in search of 
provisions ; himself, with three thousand men, 
remaining with Colonel Monson; in which 
situation, according to Scindia’s statement, 
they exerted themselves most meritoriously. 
The succeeding part of the narrative was a 
tissue of untruths and misrepresentations, 
ending with a statement of the reasons which 
led Bappoojee to join Holkar, differing but 
littlo from that which was given to the British 
resident. After the enumeration of bis pecu- 
niary grievances, Scindia proceeded to the 
statement of other grounds of complaint. 
Tho first related to a question which had 
been settled professedly to the satisfaction, 
and certainly with the acquiescence, of 
Scindia’s ministers — the transfer of Gohud 
and Gwalior. There were seven more. The 
name of the rajah of Jodepore, it was said, 
had been improperly inserted in the list of 
chieftains to whom the provisions of the ninth 
article of the treaty applied ; the payment of 
certain pensions as stipulated was represented 
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take charge of them. It was very properly 
added that, with reference to the operations of 
the war with Holkar, it had become inexpedi- 
ent at that period to give them up ; hut that 
they would be surrendered at the termination 
of hostilities with the last-named chief, or 
rented by the English, as Scindia might choose. 
Payment of the collections from those pergun- 
nas, Scindia was informed, would he regularly 
made to his officers until the delivery of the 
districts. With regard to other collections 
which Scindia claimed, the governor-general 
professed never before to have heard of the 
claim ; but intimated that an investigation 
should take place, and that when the accounts 
were adjusted, payment should be made of 
whatever might be found due. To the charge 
of the British having abandoned to devastation 
part of Scindia’s territories, the governor- 
general replied, that the British were not 
bound to suppress internal disturbances, or to 
protect the country against robbers ; but that, 
notwithstanding, directions should be given 
for the preservation of order. The relinquish- 
ment of the jaghires in Hindostan, it was 
stated, would take place forthwith, on a proper 
application to the commander-in-chief; and the 
jaghiredars would receive from the British 
government whatever that government had 
received on account of the jaghire lands since 
the treaty of peace. In reply to the last head 
of charge, that the British had not protected 
Scindia’s territory from invasion, but had per- 
mitted Holkar and Ameer Khan to ravage and 
plunder within it, it was observed, that the 
obligation of a defensive alliance was mutual, 
and that the British might with equal justice 
complain of Scindia for not preventing the 
incursions of the enemy into the Company’s 
territories. “An appeal to the evidence of 
facts, however,” continued the governor- 
general, “ will manifest the degree in which 
either state has fulfilled the obligations of the 
defensive alliance. By the valour, activity, 
and skill of the British armies, Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar has been deprived of nearly all his 
territorial possessions ; apart of which, includ- 
ing the capital city of Indore, was delivered 
over to your highness’s officers. The whole of 
his force has been repeatedly defeated and 
nearly destroyed, with the loss of all his 
artillery ; and he has been deprived of every 
resource but that which he derives from the 
feeble and precarious aid of the rajah of 
Bhurtpore. Has your highness,” it was then 
properly asked, “according to the provisions 
of the treaty, contributed in any degree to 
these victories ? On the contrary, has not the 
conduct of your highness and of, your officers 
aided the cause of the enemy against the power 
by which those victories have been achieved, 
and with which your highness was pledged to 
co-operate ?” After some remarks on various 
parts of the conduct of Scindia during the war, 
his more recent proceedings were thus noticed. 
. “ On every occasion when the resident urged 
your highness to proceed to Oujein for the 


pnrpose of restoring the vigour of your govern- 
ment, of reviving the efficiency of your declin- 
ing resources, and of co-operating with the 
British troops in the prosecution of the war, 
your highness uniformly asserted your inability 
to proceed, for want of funds to payyour troops; 
and in your highness’s letter you have ascribed 
your detention at Borbampore to the same 
cause. Your highness, however, stated in the 
same letter, that you had been enabled by 
loans to provide necessaries for your march, 
and for collecting your troops ; that you had 
accordingly marched from Borbampore ; that 
you had written to all the officers of your 
troops to join you from every quarter; and 
that it was your intention to raise new troops.” 
On the foundation of the facts referred to in 
this passage, the governor-general raises the 
following conclusion, and addresses the ex- 
hortation which succeeds: — “It is evident, 
therefore, that your highness never intended 
to comply with the suggestion of the resident 
on the subject of your return to Oujein ; for 
your highness assigned the deficiency of your 
fundB as the only cause which prevented your 
return to Oujein in conformity with the resi- 
dent’s advice ; and when your highness, accord- 
ing to your own declaration, had obtained 
funds, you marched in a different direction, 
and afforded to the resident no explanation of 
the nature of your designs. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is evident that your highness 
never entertained the design of proceeding to 
Oujein, or of co-operating with the British 
troops in the prosecution of the war. With 
what degree of justice, therefore, can your 
highness complain of the conduct of the British 
government in withholding the pecuniary aid 
which you solicited, until adequate security 
had been obtained for the due application of 
those fuuds to the common cause of the allies, 
instead of perverting the aid furnished by the 
allies to the cause of the enemy ? Your high- 
ness,” the governor-general continues, “has 
stated in your letter, that it was your deter- 
mined resolution, after having collected a 
numerous army, consisting both of old troops 
and new levies, to proceed to chastise the 
enemy; and your highness adds, 'How can I 
be content to see a territory which for a long 
time has been in my possession, and in the 
conquest of which crores of rupees have been 
expended, and great battles have been fought, 
in the possession of another?’ — and that ‘it 
is no difficult matter to wrest the territory 
from the hands of the enemy.’ I am unable 
to comprehend your highness’s meaning in the 
passage above quoted. The enemy has not at 
any stage of the war been able to effect the 
conquest of a single district, and wherever the 
British troops have approached, the enemy has 
sought his safety in a precipitate flight ; and 
although, subsequently to the date of your 
highness’s letter, you have received constant 
reports of the repeated defeats of the enemy 
by the British troops, your highness has con- 
tinued to augment your forces and to advance 
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but it was not, as liio culprit might reasonably 
have apprehended, the prcludo to a declaration 
that tho day of repentance was past, and that 
the perfidy of tho transgressor was about to 
bo visited with condign punishment. Not- 
withstanding all that had occurred, Scindia 
was assured that the British government were 
solicitous to maintain with him the relations 
of amity, and to respect tho provisions of the 
treaties of peace and defensive alliance, pro- 
vided he should adopt a course of proceeding 
accordant with those engagements. 

So strong indeed was the desire entertained 
by thoBritisli government for the preservation 
of peace, and so earnest the wish that Scindia 
should be satisfied on this point, that, in con- 
templation of the possibility of the British re- 
presentative being compelled to withdraw by 
the refusal of Scindia to afTord any satisfaction 
for the attack on tho British camp, ho was 
instructed to state that his departure, though 
rendered necessary by the conduct of Scindia, 
had no connection with any hostile designs 
towards that chief on the part of tho British 
government, which would continuo disposed 
to peace so long nsScindia should abstain from 
nuy act of direct aggression against tho Com- 
pany or their allies. 

But Scindia was actuated by very different 
feelings. His court had forsomo time appeared 
to be occupied by some matter of importance. 
At length tho ladies of his family and his 
heavy baggage were sont out of camp, to bo 
conveyed to some place of safety ; and it was 
obvious tliatsome extraordinary movement was 
about to take place. In an interview afforded 
by the acting British resident to one of 
Scindia's ministers, on tho 23rd of March, the 
secret was revealed. Scindia's agent stated 
that his master had viewed with sorrow and 
regret the continued length of the war between 
Holkar and the English, and (being a person of 
singular sensibility) the consequent effusion of 
blood. His humanity was of too active a 
nature to be contented with merely lamenting 
these calamities ; he had a plau for putting nn 
end to . them — this was by marching directly 
to Bhurtpore, for tho purpose of offering his 
mediation to restore the blessings of peace. 
Tho purport of the minister’s visit, it was ex- 
plained, was, therefore, to request that the 
British resident would write to the different 
officers in command of British detachments 
in the neighbourhood of Gwalior, and other 
places in the direction of Scindia’s proposed 
march, to inform them of that chieftain’s 
pacific intentions, and to prevent his being 
molested by the troops stationed at the ghauts 
on his route. Mr. Jenkins, replied, that he 
was entirely unacquainted with the arrange- 
ments made by the governor-general and the 
commander-in-chief for the protection of the 
countries to which allusion had been made, and 
that it was impossible for him to comply with 
the request made on behalf of Scindia, as the 
officers in command of the British troops re- 
ceived theirorders from thecommander-in-chief, 


and wero in no respect under tho resident’s 
authority. He added, with becoming spirit, 
with rcferenco to tho proposed mediation, that 
so long as Scindia continued in alliance with 
tho British power, tho utmost attention would 
bo paid to his interests ns well ns to those of 
all other allies, but that tho British govern- 
ment neither required nor admitted the arbi- 
tration of any state whatever. Scindia, it will 
be recollected, had professed to regard Holkar 
ns nn enemy — had denied that the vakeel of 
that chief remained with his consent or know- 
ledge within his camp — had complained of the 
British government for not adequately protect- 
ing his dominions against Holkar, and of their 
withholding tho pecuniary assistance which 
was required to enable him to take the field 
effectually against the common enemy. Tho 
answer of Scindia’s,minister to Mr. Jenkins’s 
denial of the maharajah’s right to arbitrate 
between the British government and Holkar 
was, that his master had received repeated 
solicitations to undertake the office both from 
Holkar and the rajah of Bhurtpore ; thus, with 
genuine Mahratta audacity, avowing a corres- 
pondence which had been repeatedly disclaimed. 
On tho following day Mr. Jenkins received 
another visit from Scindia’s agent, when 
further illustrations of the duplicity of Scindia’s 
court wero afforded. The minister denied that 
the family of Scindia had departed, or that the 
heavy baggage had been sent away with any 
view to rapidity of march, but he admitted 
(why, is not very apparent) that Scindia’s 
minister had till a very recent period been 
inimical to tho British government, though 
now it was assorted he had become sensible of 
his folly. There was, indeed, no doubt that 
tho first part of this statement was true — that 
Scindia’s minister, Sbirzee Bao, had entertained 
tho most inveterate feelings of hatred towards 
the British government, and had anxiously 
watched the arrival of a fitting opportunity for 
gratifying those feelings ; but of widely differ- 
ent character were the professions made by 
Scindia and his servants to the British autho- 
rities. Those avowed friendship, while the 
actions of those who made them spoke only 
hostility. The change which it was alleged 
had passed over Shirzee Kao was as sudden as 
it was marvellous, and a most extraordinary 
manifestation of its effect was the projected 
march to Bhurtpore. 

Four days before the communication of 
Scindia’s intention to Mr. Jenkins, one of 
Scindia’s servants had been admitted to an 
interview with Colonel Close at Nagpore. 
He had nothing to show that he was accredited 
by the Mahratta chief, but he was a person of 
high rank and claimed to be accredited. This 
person did not affect to conceal the alienation 
of Scindia’s feelings from the English, nor the 
views under which he had moved in opposition 
to the recommendation of the British resident. 
He asked whether it was not perceived that 
Scindia was offended when he marched to the 
northward ; and on Colonel Close ans"-" -q" 
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to the effect that it could not ho supposed that 
Scindia would act in opposition to justico and 
good faith, an attendant upon Scindia’s alleged 
agent asked if it wero not supposed that 
Scindia moved to the northward in consequence 
of being offended, to what motivo was tlint 
step ascribed ? These avowals that Scindin’s 
movements were influenced by designs which 
he concealed from the British resident, contrast 
strikingly with his often-repeated expressions 
of a desire to comply with the ndvico of that 
functionary, his declarations of continued 
attachment to the British cause, and his pro- 
fessions of anxiety to fulfil his engagements 
and maintain unimpaired his alliance with the 
British government. 

The governor-general was no sooner apprised 
of the communications made to Mr. Jenkins 
and Colonel Close, than, with his characteristic 
energy, he took measures for frustrating the 
meditated designs of Scindia. Instructions 
were forwarded to the commander-in-chief, 
.directing him to reject peremptorily all 
demands on the part of Scindia which might 
he at variance with the treaty of peace; to 
repel any act of hostility from Scindia with 
promptitude and effect; and to provide, in the 
event of war, for the safety of Mr. Jenkins 
and the British residency. Other parts of 
the instructions referred to the contingency of 
war being followed by negotiation ; and it was 
distinctly laid down, that Scindia was not to 
he permitted to treat for Holkar, nor Holkar 
for Scindia. These orders were explained and 
enforced by others forwarded a few days after- 
wards. While provision was thus made for 
frustrating the hostile designs of Scindia in 
the north, the south was not neglected. Im- 
pressed with a sense of the advantages result- 
ing from the system adopted in the previous 
war with the confederated Mahratta chieftains, 
of intrusting very general and extensive 
powers, both political and military, to the 
hands of a single local authority, the governor- 

cneral resolved to invest Colonel Close 
.with the same powers which had formerly 
been exercised by General Wellesley in the 
Deccan, with the exception of the control of 
the military commander in Guzerat. On the 
return of General Wellesley from Calcutta 
to Madras, itappearsto have been for some time 
doubtful whether he would resume his station 
in the Deccan or not. It was ultimately deter- 
mined in the negative ; General, now, by the 
well-merited grace of his sovereign, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, being of opinion that his services 
were no longer necessary ; being anxious, with 
• regard to the state of his health, as well as to 
his professional prospects, to proceed to Europe ; 
thinking also that his presence there might 
enable him to dispel some misapprehensions 
with regard to the policy lately pursued in 
India, and being moreover dissatisfied with 
the authorities at home. It is satisfactory to 
relate that the greatest commander of modern 
times was not permitted to quit the scene of 
his early glories without testimonies, warm and 
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abundant, to Ihr ominent services. Soldiers 
and civilians, Europeans and natives, vied in 
rendering him honour. 

Colonel Close, under the powers assigned 
to him, was to tako the command of tho main 
army in tho Deccan. In furtherance of tho 
views of tho governor-general. Colonel Wallace, 
commanding tho subsidiajy force at Poona, 
and Colonel Haliburton, commanding that at 
Hyderabad, woro ordered to occupy with 
thoir troops tho positions most favourable for 
tho Boizurc, if necessary, of Scindia’s posses- 
sions south of the Ncrbudda ; but these officers 
wero not to commenco operations against 
Scindia without express orders, except in the 
event of intelligence reaching them of the 
actual commencement of hostilities in Hin- 
dostan. In Guzerat it was necessary to provide 
considerable reinforcements, the number of 
troops in that province having been greatly 
reduced by the detachment of the force which 
originally marched under Colonel Murray to 
Oujein, and subsequently, under General 
Jones, joined the army of Hindo3tan. To 
supply the deficiency thus occasioned, the 
government of Bombay were instructed to 
despatch to Guzerat as soon ns practicable, 
and by the safest and most expeditious route, 
a corps consisting of at least four companies of 
European infantry, a company of European 
artillery, and one battalion of Bepoys, with a 
due proportion of camp equipage, artillery, 
pioneers, lascars, and every necessary equip- 
ment to enable the corps to be employed on 
field service the moment it should reach Gu- 
zerat. Colonel Woodington, the officer com- 
manding in the province, was to be instructed 
to plnce the corps under him in an efficient 
state of equipment, and to lay up, at convenient 
places on the frontier, supplies of grain and 
stores. Thus reinforced, it was expected that 
Colonel Woodington would be able, not only 
to defend Guzerat from invasion, hut to attack 
with success the forts and possessions of Scin- 
dia in that province, should war enBue. 

Soon after the issue of these several instruc-’ 
tions, a letter was received from the acting 
resident at Sciudia’s camp, which seemed to 
indicate more pacific feelings on the part of 
Seindia than had been contemplated. The 
resident had held communications with the 
chief and his ministers, which had produced ^ 
satisfactory letter to the governor-general in 
reply to the demand for reparation on account 
of the outrage upon the residency, a multipli- 
city of assurances of friendly intentions, and a 
promise that Scindia should halt upon the 
Chumbul until the arrival of Colonel Close. 
The promise was kept with Mahratta strict- 
ness. Scindia retired to Subdulghnr; but on 
the 7th of April Ameer Khan left Bburtpore 
with the avowed intention of joining Scindia; 
and on the same day Shirzee Bao, with a large 
body of Pindarries and a considerable part of 
Scindia’s cavalry, marched towards Bhurtpore. 
Previously to bis departure one of Scindia 8 
ministers waited on Mr. Jenkins to announce 
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the intended movement, nnd to explain tli.it it 
Imd reference to the proposed mediation. Tlio 
resident demanded an audience of Scindia him- 
self, ■which was granted, nnd tho chief gave the 
same explanation which had been offered by 
his minister. The statement was accompanied 
l>y stroug professions of fidelity and friendship, 
and by a repetition of a request formerly made, 
that Mr. Jenkins would write to the com- 
mander-in-chief to desiro that hostilities with 
Holkar might bo suspended. The object of 
despatching Shirzco llao to Bhurtporo was 
undoubtedly to prevent tho rajah from entering 
into a pacific arrangement with tho British 
government ; but the design was defeated. On 
the 11th tho conditions of a treaty wore finally 
determined upon ; and on the 17th, ns has been 
already related, tho treaty was signed. 

On arriving at Weir, a placo about fifteen 
miles from Bhurtporc, Shirzee Eno addressed 
a letter to the commander-in-chief, intimating 
that, at tho request of the British resident, 
Scindia had consented to wait at Subdulghur 
in expectation of Colonel Close’s arrival. This 
was true; but it would bo inconsistent with 
Mahratta custom to offer truth unmixed with 
some alloy of falsehood ; nnd the announcement 
of Scindia’s position, and the cause of his oc- 
cupying it, was associated with a representa- 
tion that the British resident had expressed a 
desire that Scindia should interpose his media- 
tion for obtaining peace; in consequence of 
which desiro his highness had despatched Shir- 
zeo Eao to Bhurtpore to negotiate. The com- 
mander-in-chief, in reply, stated that peace 
having been established between tho British 
government and tho rajah of Bhurtporo, tho 
presence of Shirzco Eao at Bhurtpore was un- 
necessary ; that lio must not think of advancing, 
as such a proceeding might subvert tho union 
subsisting between tho Company and Scindia. 
On the following day, however, Shirzee Kao 
did, with.a small party of horse, advance with- 
in a short distance of Bhurtpore, nnd trans- 
mitted to the rajah a message soliciting a 
personal conference. The rajah declined grant- 
ing the application, and Shirzee Eno returned 
to Weir without gaining any thing hy his move- 
ment. At Weir he was joined by Holkar, with 
three or four thousand horse, and both pro- 
ceeded towards the camp of Scindia at Subdul- 
ghur. Scindia had for some time maintained, 
through an agent of his own, a correspondence 
with the court of Holkar. Some of the letters 
of this agent to his employer, which fell into 
the hands of the English, fully confirmed all 
that was suspected of the views of Scindia, and 
of the degree of credit to be given to his ex- 
pressions of fidelity and attachment. It is 
wearisome to find occasion for recurring so 
frequently to the task of exhibiting Mahratta 
chicanery and dissimulation, but it is necessary 
to the just understanding of the relative cir- 
cumstances and position of the British govern- 
ment and the Mahratta chiefs. While Scindia 
was intriguing with Holkar, who was in a state 
of avowed war with the Company’s govern- 
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jment, while tho former chief was advancing 
towards Bhurtporc in tho hopes of striking 
a blow at the interests of his English ally, he 
was profuse in declarations of sincerity and 
good fnith. Never were his professfons more 
strong than at this period ; and it may be added 
that never wore they either more or less honest. 

In consequence of the movement of Scindia 
to the northward. Colonel Martindell, who liad 
boon stationed in a position to enable him to 
Rccnro tho tranquillity of Bundlecund nnd to 
protect Gohud from invasion, advanced in tho 
same direction, under orders from the com- 
mander-in-chief^ carefully avoiding any viola- 
tion of the possessions of either Scindia or his 
dependents ; and on tho 8th of April lie reached 
Hingomh, a position on the southern bank of 
tho Cliumbul, at a short distance from Dhole- 
pore. His proximity was distasteful to Scindia; 
nnd on tho 11th that chief requested that tho 
British resident would prevent the approach 
of Colonel Martindell within twonty coss of 
his camp. Mr. Jenkins answered by express- 
ing surprise that Scindia should feel any un- 
easiness in tho prcsenco of the British troops, 
under tho continued assurances given that he 
considered himself standing in the closest rela- 
tions of alliance with the British government.- 
Ho remarked, that under the terms of the 
treaty tho British troops were to act in concert' 
with those of tho mahamjnli ; nnd he reminded 
the chieftaiu that when Colonel Murray was 
stationed at Oujein no npprehension was ex- 
pressed, but, on the contrary, Scindia was con- 
tinually urgont for the assistance of the British 
troops for the protection of his country. If 
Scimlia lind no other view than that of main- 
taining his relation with tho British govern- 
ment, what, the resident asked, was there to 
apprehend from the neighbourhood of the troops 
of his ally? He added, that Colonel Martin- 
dell was within the Company’s territories, and 
that his ndvance had been rendered necessary 
by circumstances, more especially by the move- 
ment of the notorious Bnppoojee Scindia in 
the direction of Scindia's camp, and the vicinity 
of considerable bodies of the troops of Holkar 
and Ameer Khan, in charge of the baggage of 
those chiefs. The pointed question put by the 
resident it was not easy for Mahratta ingenuity 
to answer; but Scindia urged, that if the Pin- 
darries of his camp should happen to commit 
any excesses, or should enter into disputes with 
any of the inferior people of the British camp, 
the blame of such conduct might attach to-the 
government. Mr. Jenkins answered that the 
known and exemplary discipline of the British 
troops should preclude any uneasiness respect- 
ing their condnct, and that Scindia’s distrust 
of the inferior part of- his own army only af- 
forded a farther proof of the necessity of Colonel 
Martindell’s advance to the frontier; though 
nothing short of aotual aggression would pro- 
duce any hostile proceedings on the part of - 
that officer. Scindia renewing his request that 
an application should be made to Colonel Mar- 
tindell to keep at a distance of twenty coss' 
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from tli e Mat rat ta's cam p, tbe resident shrewdly 
suggested, that if the maharajah desired to 
maintain this distance between the two camps, 
it would be better that his highness should 
himself ftake a movement for the purpose. 
To this Scindia expressed himself averse, and 
(according to his own declaration) his aversion 
had a most creditable origin, being founded 
on his promise to Mr. Jenkins to wait in the 
position which he now occupied for tbo arrival 
of Colonel Close — so sacred did Scindia deem 
a promise, even though the porson to whom it 
was made was willing to relieve him from the 
obligation to an extent which would enable 
him to effect a purpose which ho professed to 
think important. Scindia at length expressed 
himself satisfied, and adverting to the presence 
of Bappoojee Scindia in the neighbourhood, 
intimated an intention of visiting him. The 
resident was silent till his opinion of the medi- 
tated visit was asked. Qe then referred to 
the maharajah’s sense of propriety, to deter- 
mine whether or not it was advisable to visit 
a man whose traitorous conduct had placed 
him in the position of an enemy to the British 
government. Scindia manifested his respect 
for that government, and his regard for the 
opinion of its representative, by paying his 
promised visit to Bappoojee Scindia on the 
same evening. 

■ On the 14th of April the arrival of Ameer 
Khan was announced to the British represen- 
tative, as a preparative to the public reception 
of the respectable freebooter and temporary 
associate of Holkar; and as it was necessary to 
devise a plausible pretext for receiving him, it 
was stated that Scindia supposed that Ameer 
Khan had been dispatched by Holkar with 
views corresponding with those which had led 
to the mission of Shirzee Kao from the camp 
of Scindia to Bhurtpore. Two days afterwards 
Scindia sent to congratulate the resident on 
the conclusion of peace between the British 
overament and Bhurtpore. The person who 
# - on this occasion the organ of Scindia’s 

politeness took occasion to intimate that Hoi- 
- kar had resolved to renew his attack on the 
Company’s territories, but had abandoned his 
intention at the persuasion of Shirzee Rao; 
that Holkar had consented to accept the media- 
tion of Scindia, and, in company with Shirzee 
Kao, was on his way to Scindia’s camp. On 
the following day he arrived with all his re- 
maining force, and was immediately visited by 
Scindia and his principal officers. This cere- 
mony was preceded by a very characteristic 
specimen of Mahratta duplicity and insolence. 
Scindia. dispatched a message to Mr. Jenkins, 
intimating that he was suprised by the sudden 
arrival of Holkar; that ne had desired that 
chief not to crosB the Chumbul, but that the 
request having been disregarded, Scindia was 
compelled to visit him; and that it was his 
particular wish that the British representative 
should be present at the meeting. The resi- 
dent answered by pointing out the extreme 
impropriety of the request, and observing that 


Scindia’s intended visit was utterly inconsistent 
with tho relations subsisting between him and 
the British government. 

Tho resident, in rogard to tho duty which 
he owed to tho government represented by 
him, did not, therefore, attend tho auspicious 
interview between tho two Mahratta chiefs, 
whose hereditary and personal quarrclBwero 
now suspended to enable them to combine 
against a common object of hatred. But ho 
was soon summoned to an interview, at which 
various attempts were made to prevail on him 
to believe that all that had occurred was occa- 
sioned by a sincere regard to promote the peace 
of Indin. The servants of Scindia descanted 
on this themo with their habitual fluency, till 
disconcerted by a remark thrown out by Mr. 
Jenkins, that sinco the approach of the troopB 
of an ally within twenty coss had lately created 
so much uneasiness in tho mind of Scindia, it 
could not fail to excite surprise to find the 
army of his highness encamped in union with 
that of tho common enemy. 

Holkar had not long occupied his proximate 
position to Scindia before he manifested his 
power by seizing the person of Ambajee Inglia. 
This act was intended to extort a contribution, 
and it appears to have succeeded to the extent 
of obtaining a promise from Ambajee of the 
payment of fifty lacs. Ambajee was at this 
time in the service of Scindia, and apparently 
in his confidence; yet the chief did not inter- 
fere to protect his servant from plunder. His 
conduct in this respect seems to have decided, 
in the mind of the commander-in-chief, the 
question in what relation Scindia stood towards 
the British government; and he suggested that 
tbe British resident should take the earliest 
practicable opportunity of quitting Scindia’s 
camp. On the 21st of April, the commander- 
in-chief, being now relieved from anxiety with 
regard to Bhurtpore, quitted that place with 
the whole of the army under his personal com- 
mand, and marched in the direction where it 
was evident bis services were about to be 
required. His previous success had been 
rewarded by a peerage, and he now bore the 
title of Lord Lake. 

On his march Lord Lake received a letter 
from Scindia, referring to the treaty of peace 
concluded with him, and stating that ever since 
its conclusion the friendship between the two 
states had been progressively increasing. “The 
object of the treaty,” said Scindia, “was to 
give peace to the country and quiet to its in- 
habitants; and with a view to this object^ 
friendship was established between all the dif- 
ferent chiefs and the British government. 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar alone remains to.be set- 
tled with; and for the purpose of. settling dis- 
putes between Holkar and the British govern- 
ment, and concluding a peace between them,- 
I have marched from the city of Borhampore, 
and have arrived at Subdulghur;” he having 
formerly professed to be actuated by very dif- 
ferent views. The letter then adverted to the 
war between the Company’s government and 
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tli s rajah of Bhurtpore, and to the steps taken 
by him in regard to it — omitting, however, all 
notice of Scindia's endeavours to induce the 
rajah to re-engage in war. But the alleged 
services of Scindia in restraining Holkar from 
ravaging the Company’s territories were not 
forgotten; and the remainder of the letter was 
employed in commending its bearer to the 
British commander, as “a, man of sense,” and 
one enjoying Scindia’s "confidence with re- 
commendations to negotiate with Holkar, and 
to abstain from molesting him. The answer 
of Lord Lake was such as became a British 
officer. It exposed the flimsy pretences under 
which Scindia sought to veil his enmity; 
apprized him that Mr. Jenkins had been 
instructed to withdraw from his camp; and 
intimated that the British government would 
consider Scindia responsible in his own person, 
in his family, his ministers, and his servants, 
for the safe and unmolested journey of its re- 
presentative, with his attendants and property, 
to the nearest British camp. 

Between the dispatch of Scindia’s letter and 
the receipt of Lord Lake’s answer Mr. Jenkins 
had, in compliance with previous instrnctions 
from the commander-in-chief, requested an 
audience of Scindia, for the purpose of formally 
demanding the retirement of the chieftain from 
the position which he occupied, and his sepa- 
ration from Holkar. Scindia appointed a time 
for receiving the British resident; and the lat- 
ter, with a view to placing Scindia in a situa- 
tion to afford a satisfactory answer, transmitted 
a memorial, embodying the principal facts 
which he intended to urge at the approaching 
audience. At the time appointed, however, 
Scindia neither afforded the promised interview, 
nor answered the memorial. Great confusion 
and no inconsiderable portion of alarm was 
now felt in Scindia’s camp, from a report which 
prevailed that the British troops were in the 
vicinity; and on the morning of the 28th April 
the armies both of Scindia and Holkar re- 
treated with the utmost precipitation in the 
direction of Sheopore, a town situate a short 
distance south of the Chumbul, on the road to 
Kotah, and about fifty miles north-east of that 
place. They marched on that day twenty 
miles, on the following day fourteen, and on 
the third day arrived at Sheopore. Their 
route lay along the banks of the Chumbul, 
over deep ravines ; the difficulties and fatigue 
of the march were aggravated by excessive 
heat and the want of water, and considerable 
numbers of the troops of both chiefs perished. 

It will be recollected that, on the approach 
of Scindia towards Bhurtpore, vigorous mea- 
sures had been adopted for placing the British 
forces throughout India in a condition for 
carrying on the operations of war with effect. 
Under the orders issued for this purpose, 
Colonel Close had directed Colonel Haliburton, 
commanding the Hyderabad subsidiaiy force, 
to advance to Moolapore, there to be joined 
by the Poona subsidiary force under Colonel 
■Wallace. At Fort St. George it was deemed 


advisable to assemble a considerable force in 
the ceded districts. A call was made upon 
the dewan of Mysore to take the field with a 
body of the rajah’s troop’s, to which call he 
promptly responded; and a body of Silladar 
horse in the service of the rajah was to join 
the British troops to be assembled at Bellaiy, 
in the ceded districts. At Bombay equal 
activity was displayed in complying with the 
orders of the governor-general for reinforcing 
Colonel Woodington in Guzerat. But the re- 
treat of Scindia and his Mahratta colleague 
from Subdulghur was assigned as a reason for 
modifying the instructions under which these 
arrangements had been made. The govern- 
ment of Fort St. George was directed to sus- 
pend its preparations, to distribute the army 
of the presidency in its usual stations, and to 
proceed immediately to withdraw from the 
Deccan all corps and establishments which 
might be extra to the field establishment of 
the subsidiary forces Berving with the'peishwa 
and the nizam. The extra battalions on the 
establishment of the presidency were also to be 
reduced, and every practicable diminution of 
expense effected. Colonel Close had com- 
menced his return to Moolapore, to take the 
command of the army to be assembled there. 
On his way he received a copy of the instruc- 
tions forwarded to Fort St. George, with orders 
to cany into effect such parts of them as might 
depend upon the exercise of his authority. 
The extraordinaiy militaiy and political powers 
vested in. him were at the same time with- 
drawn ; and h e was directed to return to Poona, 
to resume his duties as resident at the court of 
the peishwa. Instrnctions similar in character 
were forwarded to Bombay, and on the autho- 
rities of this presidency the necessity of eco- 
nomy was urgently enforced. The troops in 
Guzerat were to be cantoned, in order to avoid 
the expense of field allowances; and no field 
expenses were to be incurred without the 
special sanction of the government of Bengal, 
except under circumstances of urgent and un- 
controllable necessity. 

The pacific and economical policy now 
adopted was extended to the army of Lord 
Lake. Scindia and Holkar were to fly with- 
out disturbance and without alarm. The com- 
mander-in-chief was instructed not to pursue 
the retreating forces of the chiefs confederated 
against the British government, and who held 
in durance a considerable number of its sub- 
jects, but to direct Ids attention to the neces- 
sary arrangements for cantoning his troops. 
The Bombay army, under General Jones, was 
to proceed to Rampoorah, on its return to 
Guzerat; and all the irregular corps in the 
British service were to be reduced. At the 
time, however, when these orders were issued 
permanent tranquillity was not expected; for 
the probability of a renewal of hostilities at no 
distant period was distinctly noticed, and, as 
far as the prescribed reductions would admit, 
provided for. 

Scindia had fled with his companion Holkar. 
z 2 
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The British territories woro not menaced; ami On the 10th of May the confederates recoin- 
though chastisement wns deferred, it did not mcnccd their mnreh in the direction of Kotfth, 
necessarily follow that it was altogether nban- without dismissing tho British residency, Mr. 
'doned. But tlio flying confederates lind car- Jcnhins hail previously suggested, with refer* 
riod with them tho British rosidoncy deputed once to tho systematic evasion and delay which 
to ono of them ; and tho safety of tho resident characterize tho proceedings of n Mnhrnttn 
and his attendants wns nti object of interest, court, that tho commnndcr-in-chiof should ad* 
jOn transmitting to Scindia Lord Lake’s roply dress a separate loiter to Scindia, tho object of 
to tho chioftain’s lettor, Mr. Jenkins adverted which should bo limited to the demand of safe 
to tho instructions which ho lmd rccoivcd to conduct for tho resident and the gentlemen of 
withdraw, and requested to be informed of the tho residency to the British camp. Lord Lako 
arrangements which the maharajah might bo acted on tho suggestion — tho letter wns trnns* 
pleased to mako for tho purposo of facilitating mitted, and tho application met with the same 
Ins departure. Scindia roplied that, ns his success which had attended fanner demands of 
minister, Shirzco Itno, wns absent, ho could tho same description. 

not roturn n decided nnswer, hut that in the Tho confederated chiefs continued to move 
course of two or throe days a reply to Lord in a wcstorly direction towards Ajmeer. Their 
Lake’s lettor would bo prepared. 'Jlic resident progress wns marked by some oxtraordinaiy 
shortly afterwards renewed tho application, events: tho first to be noticed demonstrates 
expressinghis dissatisfaction at being prevented the power of Holknr in n manner not less de- 
from complying with tho orders of tho com* cided than the soizuro by that chief of Ambajco 
mandor-in-ohiof, and intimating that tho cause Inglia. Baptiste, already mentioned ns in tho 
assigned for delay was inapplicable to tho case, service of Scindia, had made himself obnoxious 
inasmuch ns Lord Lake did not expeot any to tho wrath of Holknr, and, it was said, medi- 
nnswor to his letter, but would bo justly sur- tntod tho seizure of that chieftain’B person, 
prised if tho British representative at Scindia’s Tho spirit of vengeance thus roused in II ol* 
court woro not permitted to oboy tho orders of kar’s breast found gratification in tho appro* 
his own government. Mr. Jenkins further hension of his onemy, who wns immediately 
pointed out the propriety of liis departure subjected to ono of tlioso barbarous inflictions 
taking placo with the sanction and under tho of which nntivo annals afford so many instances, 
protection of Scindia; that established usage, Tho unhnppy prisoner was deprived of sight, 
as well ns tho principles of justico and pnblic Ho did not long endure tho misery of tho nri- 
failli, required that n person in liis situation vntion, tho outrage lending to liis death. Tints 
should bo entirely freo from restraint; and that did Holknr, tho onemy of tho British Btate, 
n communication of Scindia’s intentions wns act towards n servant of Scindia, its pretended 
•necessary to enablo tho resident to exculpate ally; and Scindia submitted. 

’’■msolf from tho chnrge of a voluntary devia- A still more remarkable event followed, if 
from orders which he wns bound to obey, any thing can bo regarded as remarkable in n 
.tiling satisfactory followed thiB represents- Mabratta court. Ambajco Inglin having been 
on, but Mr. Jenkins was informed that a copy subjected to the process of plunder, and tho 
of the commnnder-in-chief’s letter, togothor plunder having been socurcd, was released from 
with the substance of Mr. Jenkins’s messages the restraint imposed upon him for tho purpose 
on'the subject of his departure, had been com- of drawing forth n contribution. This wns not 
municated to the minister, Shirzco Itno. To very remarkable. The object being attained, 
abate tho resident’s solicitude to withdraw, tho means by which it was to bo procured were 
the Mahratta officers expatiated with much discontinued as no longer necessary. But tho 
power on the dangers to which he would bo liberation of Ambajoo Inglia was followed by 
exposed from tho state of the country between oxtraordinaiy honour. Ho was received by 
Scindia’s camp and the head-quarters of tho Scindia with tho highest dogreo of respect and 
British army. To these representations Mr. attention, and the ceremony of liis reception 
JenkinB had a ready answer — that whenever a wns regarded as an indication of his intended 
day should be fixed for his departure, tho com- appointment to tho charge of tho exccutivo 
inander-in-ckiof would dispatch a foroo to meet authority in place of Shirzco Bao. Such in- 
liim, and that ho should requiro a convoy of stances of capricious change are, indeed, but 
Scindia’s cavalry merely to show that lie had ordinary events among the Malirattnp. 
the maharajah’s protection, and not to ropol In tne moan timo the British residency, re- 
any danger. This produced a representation mained virtually, though not apparently, in a 
that the advance of a British force wns unne- state of imprisonment. The commnuder-in- 
’ cessaiy, for that whenever tho departure should chief ngnin domandod their release ; and ulti- 
take place, exclusively of about a thousand mately the governor-general addressed a letter 
horse to be furnished in equal proportions by to Scindia, requiring their dismission within 
Scindia and Holknr, the British resident should fourteen days from the receipt of the letter, 
receive the protection of any force of infantry It was dated the 25th July. On tho 30th the 
and guns that he might desire, and that for Marquis Wellesley signed his Inst despatch to 
liis safe conduct to the head-quarters of the theSecretCommitteooftheCourtofDirectors; 
British army tho maharajah would bo fully and at six o’clock on the evening of that day a 
responsible. salute from the battery announced that he was 
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superseded in his high functions by the arrival 
of the Marquis Cornwallis. 

The unrivalled brilliancy of the Marquis 
Wellesley’s administration has perhaps tended 
to obscure the rare qualities which led to its 
success. The first of those qualities was his 
extraordinary sagacity. He saw the true 
position of the British government in India — 
a vision withheld not only from his predeces- 
sors, hut from his contemporaries. It is com- 
mon to say of the great minds whose genius 
stands out in hold relief amid universal tame- 
ness, that they are beyond their age ; and if 
ever this were true of living man, it is of the 
Marquis Wellesley. His mind was not led 
captive by words — it was not to he trammelled 
by conventional opinions. He neither gave 
credence to the prevailing cant of his time 
on the subject of India, nor affected to give 
credence to it ; and this leads to the notice of 
another striking point of his character — the 
manly boldness with which he avowed and 
maintained opinions not lightly formed, and 
which he therefore felt were not lightly to be 
abandoned. 

The vigour with which he carried into action 
the great plans which his genius suggested is 
scarcely less remarkable than his sagacity. 
When resolved to strike a blow at Mysore, 
he was met by difficulties which ordinary 
minds would have deemed insuperable. He 
determined that they should be overcome, and 
they were overcome. The same determination 
of purpose — the same unshrinking energy, are 
manifested in his transactions with Arcot, 
with Oude, with the peishwa, and indeed in 
all the principal acts of his government. 
Like all truly great men, he was not the slave 
of circumstances — he made circumstances pro- 
mote his purposes. 

Eminent talents are a blessing or a curse 
alike to their possessor and to the world, 
according to the use made of them. Those of 
the Marquis Wellesley were invariably directed 
to the highest and best ends — the promotion of 
peace, of the interests of the two countries 
with which he was connected, with one by 
birth, and with both by office — and to the 
happiness of mankind. He laid in India the 
foundations of peace and increasing prosperity, 
and if the superstructure was not completed 
in accordance with the original design, the 
crime rests on the heads of others. 

It is not less remarkable than laudable that 
a mind so vigorous and determined should, iu 
the exercise of almost boundless power, have 
been kept in constant subjection to the dic- 
tates of justice. That he thus withstood the 
temptations of his position is a proof of the 


possession of moral strength proportioned to 
his intellectual ability. 

To his disinterestedness it is perhaps less 
necessary to advert, as the sordid vices are 
rarely associated with genius ; but the un- 
happy example of some of his predecessors 
justifies some notice of his purity in this 
respect. They grasped at wealth, with little 
regard to the means by which it was to be 
acquired, or to the imputations which they 
might incur. He on one extraordinary occa- 
sion recoiled from the acceptance of a large 
sum tendered to him under circumstances 
which would, to most minds, have appeared 
to justify its receipt, but which were not such 
as could satisfy the sensitive honour which 
ever governed him. The king, in the exercise 
of his prerogative of disposing of prize, had 
determined to allot to the governor-general 
a hundred thousand pounds from the fruits of 
the capture of Seringapatam ; but the royal 
favour was declined, because he for whose 
benefit it was intended would not enrich him- 
self at the expense of the brave men whose 
swords had won for his and their country so 
noble a conquest. 

The same delicacy which led him to decline 
his sovereign's bounty was manifested, after his 
return to England, in his steady refusal to 
accept office, though repeatedly pressed upon 
him, so long as the malignant charges mnde 
against him were suspended over his head.' 
He held that a man against whom such impu- 
tations were afloat ought not to have place in 
his majesty's councils. When they fell to the 
ground, he readily returned to the service of 
his country. 

In describing the characters of great men, 
the speck of bumaD infirmity, which is to be 
found in all, should not be passed over. The 
Marquis Wellesley was ambitious ; but his 
ambition sought gratification not in mere per- 
sonal aggrandizement, but in connecting his 
own fame with that of the land to which he 
belonged, and of the government which he 
administered — in the diffusion of sound and 
liberal knowledge, and the extension of the 
means of happiness among millions of men' 
who knew not his person, and some of them 
scarcely his name. That name is, however, 
stamped for ever on their histoiy. The 
British government in India may pass away : 
its duration, as far as human means are con- 
cerned, will depend on the degree in which 
the polity of the Marquis Wellesley is main- 
tained or abandoned — but whatever its late, 
or the length of its existence, the name and 
memory of the greatest statesman by whom it 
was ever administered are imperishable. 
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Titr. Marquli Ooriiwidlis nrrWrd In India, j.rr. 
pntvd to abandon, a* far a* might t« prwtb 
cable, Ml tint advantagr* gaUwd f't tin- 
f'liVi'rmnnnl liy tin* wi<dom, energy, and p'f- 
iii'Vitrnnco of hti t»vctlee» , < , *or ; i*> relax th* 
hand* by which the MartjUl* Wrllcdcy l-.vl 
connected tlio greater portion of llm state* of 
India with tlm Drltidi government; and to 
reduce that government from the p**dii*m of 
arbiter of the dritlnle>i of India, to tin- rank of 
one among many equal*. 1 1 i« great age »— -m « 
to have had little effect In dimlMddng id*xeM, 
and he entered upon the ta*fc before iiim with 
an alacrity and energy wottbyof a U tter ob- 
ject. On the Ini of August, 1?05, ho announced 
to the Court of Director! hit arrival and a»- 
sumption of the function* <>f governor-general. 
On the name day (two days only after hit Inn*!, 
ing) he addressed the Secret Committee, cX- 
preying great concern at finding that the 
government of which ho wan the head was 
“ ntill nt war with llolUnr,’’ and could “ hardly 
ho said to Ikj at peace with Kctndin." With 
reference to this stale of things, the governor* 
general intimated that lie had determined to 
■ed immediately to the upper provinces, 
' -rder to avail himself of the creation of 
tniy operations caused by the rainy season, 
io endeavour to terminatu by negotiation n 
-onlost in which," tlm Marquis Cornwallis was 
pleased to observe, “the most brilliant success 
can afford us no colid benefit." It is not ne- 
cessary to pause in order to inquire what was 
the precise meaning attached by the writer to 
the words last quoted, or whether in any reuse 
they wero truo with regard to the existing 
position of tho British interests. The passage 
marks sufficiently tho spirit in which the letter 
from which it is extracted was written; and 
not Jess strongly indicates tho nature of the 
policy which, under instructions from home, 
the governor-general proposed to pursue. It 
is truo that tho expression of his desire to ter- 
minate tho contest by negotiation was qualified 
by tho conditional words, " if it can bo done 
without n sacrifice of our honour;" but little 
importance could bo attached to this saving 
clauso, when placed in juxtaposition with tho 
concluding words of tho govonior-genomrs 
lettor, in which ho declares that tho continu- 
once of "the contest" must involve tho stnto 
“in pecuniary difficulties which" it would 
“hardly ho nblo to surmount." Tho war lind 
undoubtedly, as in all similar cases, been nt- 


Pfi-M with r..*.itdr{M.to lres|4-.},»*y r,d 
to the ritrri.t etfi«-; t,-», ft; -J *■ f'.txftrisf 
diff.-.dii-s tvl i. - - r; th* t* »*;lt ; l-'it t ' fi-^ard 
the ii'* - < , u)ijf r»«.-f »h** r %ti . t:\lh-'*. f 

Msd the defeecn t.f the Mtl’-etl Jl.Jerrj** a.1 
hke’y to |r«sd t.> »*!a}> a i f r/u' nrrAsi- 

P«l! ** *};■■«!'! t v, f.r.tfly, if ftM altogether, 
ipnetm-.afital-V, wa* a »;*•»• of the nu* •■■et 
which the jn-jesieftt Rf I i-tp-fl-ftce f.f thrt 
g.ivrri!->r.g.-e*-ta! o».*;;ht t*> have l‘d l.lra to 
repudiate with 

A tn*.«tSi ftf*»r the ds'.-i ,>f the Marqul* 
(h-mwalti«v fits*. to the }!>-.***-». (.'* .".fli'i!. 

t /*-, he R'lJr'T.'*-! to them a e-*vtv!, lUvl fits 

th" river near |t»j Mahal, in whl-fi h- RVownt 
Ida dii:.a!;«fac'.ii>:i with tf," rxUtin;; state rf 
atfaln at thr ronrtfl (*f th' J.-risbr.'i a.*;d th" 
liitun. llii view* v.-rre i!a!<*>) cutt h*. Ufgu 
in remmnnicati a<Mfr^--.l by his or-l-r t.i 
the rraM*-nM nt thoco ctiurta. t>''t*:rl C!*”", 
the vrildmt at Vo*ans, hvl l,ren c*)mi»*lird t*> 
anim.vlvert on run** of lh« grc-J Mimm fof- 
fired to prevail muter tho {'eidiwa’a g,vcfr-.- 
im-nt, aa in thoac of alt other Oriental po- 
tentates; and lie had rep'rt'-d to hi* own 
government the teprventathna which he hvl 
made, and the reatdt*. It l* unr:*-s>-”ary to 
advert to the preri**.* |wi-nls of di-.cu-rien, or 
to offer an opinion on them. Ti.e affair i» rv- 
frrn-d to only for the j>uri>o v -’ of showing tho 
ilcliberntely rxpre.'ied ju-igment of the Mar- 
quis Cornwall!* on an imjiortant part of the 
policy of hi* prvdccrvnr. That opinion wa* 
condemnatory. 11it> Marqui* Cornwallis had 
arrived nt an ago which entitled him to rv'p-rt. 
A large part of hi* long life had be*'!! pv**ed ill 
tho discharge of important military and poli- 
tical functions, mid n portion of hi i experience 
had been gaintd ill India. Yet ho could refer 
to the alliance with tho poishwa in the follow- 
ing terms: — “It iira*t U> in your recollection 
that during Marquis Cornwallis's former ad- 
ministration, his lorddiip, foreseeing the evils 
or mixing in the labyrinth of Mnhratta politic* 
and Mnhratta contentions, sedulously avoided 
that sort of connection with tho jtei«hwn’e 
government which was calculated to involve 
tho Company in tho difficulties and embarrass- 
ments of our nctual situation; and that Ids 
lordship decidedly rejected distinct propor’ 
conveyed through tho channel of Hurry J v , 
Phurkinli for a more Intimate alliance ■!' 
that which was concluded by the convents 
of 1702. TJie evils, however, which his W; 
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ship then Anticipated from Buch an alliance 
appear to his lordship to have been exceeded 
by those which have aotually occurred under 
the operation of tho treaty of Bassein, com- 
bined with the distraoted condition of the 
peishwa’s dominions, and with the weakness 
and inefficiency of his highness’s administra- 
tion.” These remarks vividly illustrate the 
spirit in which the Marquis Cornwallis’s second 
Indian administration was to be conducted. 

The manner in which the Marquis Corn- 
wallis proposed to bring the war to an end, 
“without sacrifice of honour,” was expounded 
by himself in a letter to Lord Lake. The 
principal obstacles, he observed, with regard 
to Scindia, were the detention of the British 
resident by that chief, and the refusal of the 
British government to deliver up Gwalior and 
Gohud. The governor-general had a ready 
mode of getting rid of these difficulties. It 
was to surrender both points to Scindia — to 
give him everything in dispute, to restore to 
him territory which the British government 
had. solemnly guaranteed to another, and to 
allow his right to exercise the discre'tion of 
choosing his own time for the release of the 
British residency — to dismiss his prisoners 
when he pleased, and not a moment sooner. 
"I am aware,” said the governor-general, “of 
the disadvantages of immediately relinquish- 
ing or even of compromising the demand which 
has been so repeatedly and so urgently made 
for the release of the British residency" — 
strange would it have been had he not been 
aware of them, and strange it was that an 
English nobleman, and an English soldier, 
should have perceived only the “disadvan- 
tages” of such a course, and have been blind 
to the disgrace which it involved. The gover- 
nor-general continues, “but I deem it proper 
to apprise your lordship that, as a mere point 
of honour” — although the “sacrifice” of 
“honour” was to be avoided — “I am disposed 
to compromise, or even to abandon, that de- 
mand, if it should ultimately prove to be the 
only obstacle to a satisfactory adjustment of 
affairs with Dowlut Rao Scindia; and that I 
have hitherto been induced to support it (the 
demand), by the apprehension that the motives 
of such a concession might be misinterpreted, 
and that it might lead to demands on the part 
of Scindia with which we could not comply 
without a sacrifice of dignity and interest 
incompatible with our- security, and thereby 
render still more difficult of attainment the 
desirable object of a general pacification.” In 
this extraordinary passage “a mere point of 
honour” is disposed of as summarily as though 
it were a claim to a fraction of a rupee, and 
the promise that no sacrifice in this respect 
should take place might be supposed to be for- 
gotten. 

f For the surrender of Gwalior and Gohud 
the governor-general had a better apology. 
“With regard,” says he, “to the cession of 
Gwalior and Gohud, in my decided opinion, it 
is desirable to abandon our possession of the 


former and our connection 
dependency of any refe; 
of differences with Dowl.. 
declaring such a course “desn-^^ 
nor-general must have meant desiru... 
government which he administered: 
this assumption he thus proceeds: “I have' 
therefore no hesitation in resolving to transfer 
to Dowlut Rao Scindia the possession of that 
fortress and territory; securing, however, suit- 
able provision for the rana — an arrangement 
which, under actual circumstances, I am satis- 
fied is entirely consistent with our public 
faith.” The word “therefore” is important — 
it displays fully and nakedly the morality Of 
the proposed transaction. The governor-gene- 
ral first asserts that it is desirable — desirable 
to himself and bis government — to dissolve the 
connection subsisting between that govern- 
ment and a native prince — “therefore” he 
“has no hesitation”— such are his words — in 
resolving to give away to an enemy the terri- 
tory of that prince, territory which he enjoys 
under the protection of the British govern- 
ment, and which is secured to him (as far as a 
written instrument can be a security) by a 
solemn treaty. “ Under actual circumstances” 
— that iB, with reference to the supposed con- 
venience of the arrangement, the governor- 
general is satisfied that such a transfer is 
entirely consistent with public faith! 

Equally impolitic and dishonourable was the 
course which the Marquis Cornwallis proposed 
to adopt towards the native princes beyond 
the Jumna with whom the British govern- 
ment had recently formed engagements. 
Those engagements he intended summarily to 
annul. There was a portion of territory lying 
to the southward and westward of Delhi, 
which the governor-general calculated would 
afford him the means of carrying his views into 
effect with some semblance of regard to the 
claims of thoBe who were to be deprived of the 
protection of the British government. A 
portion was to be assigned in jaghires to the 
inferior chiefs who had joined the British 
cause ; the remainder to be divided in unequal 
proportions between the rajahs of Machety and 
Bhurtpore, on those chieftains relinquishing 
their alliance with the British government 
— a connection which, it is clear, they could 
not maintain, if the party contracting with 
them chose to withdraw from it. 

It is to be lamented that nearly the last 
official act of the Marquis Cornwallis’s life 
should have been the affixing his signature to 
a letter so injurious to his character as a 
statesman, and so imbued with false principles 
^of political morality. He was at an advanced 
age ; his health, which was not good when he 
left England', had gradually become worse 
under the influence of an enervating climate 
and of the bodily and mental fatigue imposed 
by the duties of his office, and on the 5th of 
October he drew his last breath at Ghazeepore, 
near Benares. 

Little remark will be necessary on tho 
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evilcd, Im policy rienouner<i by authority | 
j tlie popular voice, nnd impeachment 
.atoned ns the reward of bis nervier", tJi <• 
rquis ‘Wellesley lived to reo bis enemies 
silenced, liis policy vindicated, his per-.n 
honoured by mnrks of public respect nmi 
gratitude, and his fame, like n mighty river, 
continually increasing in volume and strength 
as the distance from its source was extended. 

On the dcatli of the Marquis Cornwallis, 
the office of governor-general devolved provi- 
sionally on the first member of council. Sir 
George Jlarlow. The rapidly sinking state of 
the Marquis Cornwallis had for several days 
previously to his death indicated that the 
fatal event could not he far distant, and a 
communication to that effect reaching Calcutta, 
Sir George Barlow had determined to proceed 
to Benares, either to assist the Marquis Corn- 
wallis in the conduct of the negotiations, if 
he should still survive, or undertake their 
entire charge in the event of his death. He 
was consequently on tho spot where his 
services were required within a few days 
after power and life had departed from the 
Late governor-general. 


tinn with the pritte-'t in t:.'- vi.-iuity of t? - 
Jurnna, and gave g'v >1 n n >r« against us-*!i a 
movarr, which non- could Imr na'it-S bat 
the-- i!"!<-rrr.:n-~-! to he unmoved hv any arga- 
ir.-uits which were ojtp' <a! to tb-ir pt* <:••»■ 
drived opinions. After divertin'; t-> f •rs.ff 
r»-prc«ent.ation» on thcL-nrfiti likclv to rr-uilt 
from expelling the Mahrattai fr mi f find'”* tan- 
I/ird Lake ►a:-!. ,4 1 can i nly add to wh.at I 
have before said in this rtibj-ci my linn c »n- 
viction that the maintenance of the strong 
boundary we now po»-i»i will »->•>« ca!!-'.’ tar 
Mahratta nation to abandon every idea of 
attaching our provinces in this quarter, »% hic’i 
1 am fully persuaded they never w-ill do if 
they are permitted either tn|y>««M territory in 
Hindustan. or to employ thrirannic" again*t the 
petty chief" and jaghiredar-’, who are declared 
independent (hut liavc not the advantage <*1 
the ]5ritt.--h protection), on the wet side <d 
the Jumna." Tiic danger of the intended 
course lord I/ike illustrated by referring to 
the feuds snbd-ting between the different 
chiefs — feuds which had been fostered and 
encouraged by the Mabnittas for their own 
purposes. Lord Lake proceeded to show the 
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importance of maintaining the British authority 
with a view to the suppression of the evils 
which the Mahrattas had aggravated, and the 
probability that in the course of time both 
princes and subjects would become sensible 
of the advantages of the peaceful habitsimposed 
upon them. “The very contests," said he, 
“ that would immediately take place among 
the rajahs and chiefs when they were declared 
free of all control of the British government, 

. and at liberty to pursue the dictates of their 
own interests or ambition, would, I conceive, 
be attended with the worst consequences to 
the British government. These petty states 
would first quarrel with each other, and then 
call in the different native powers in their 
vicinity to their respective aid ; and large 
armies of irregulars would be contending upon 
the frontier of our most fertile provinces, 
against whose eventual excesses there would 
be no well-grounded security but a military 
force in a state of constant preparation.” In 
the minds of the inferior rajahs. Lord Lake 
declared that the mere proposal of withdraw- 
ing the British protection would produce the 
utmost alarm. They would regard it, he 
said, as a prelude to their being sacrificed to 
the object of obtaining peace with the Mah- 
rattas. On one point Lord Lake appears to 
have concurred with the governor-general : he 
thought that the weakness of the rana of 
Gohud warranted the abrogation of the treaty 
with him. It is remarkable that one who 
thought and felt so justly on other points of 
a similar description, should on this have failed 
to reach a conclusion consistent with that at 
which be arrived in other cases. He was 
satisfied, he affirmed, that nothing less than 
“ the direct operation of British authority” 
would ever place Gohud in a situation “to 
meet those expectations which were formed 
at the conclusion of the treaty with its pre- 
sent ruler.” This language is so vague, 
that it is impossible to determine whether 
the commander-in-chief was prepared in this 
instance to defend a violation of faith or not. 

I The treaty itself was the standard of the rana’s 
obligations, not any expectations that might 
( have been formed at the time of its conclusion. 
If the direct operation of British authority 
were necessary to compel the rana to fulfil his 
obligations, only one reason can be suggested 
for its refusal — that irreconcilable prejudice 
which dictated that nothing within India 
should be done by British authority which it 
were possible to avoid. Independently of this 
single error relating to the rana of Gohud, the 
letter of Lord Lake is alike sound in its 
political views and admirable for the high and 
honourable feeling by which it is pervaded. 
Putting out of view the brilliant military 
services oi Lord Lake, and calling to mind 
only his endeavours to save the British 
character in India from the shame which was 
about to fall upon it, his name should ever be 
held by his countrymen in grateful and honour- 
able remembrance. 


| The letter of the commander-in-chief bore 
date the 6th of October, the day following 
! that on which the Marquis . Cornwallis died. 
The task of deciding on its arguments and 
suggestions consequently devolved on Sir 
George Barlow, whose answer to the repre- 
sentations of Lord Lake is dated the 20th of 
the same month. It avowed his resolution] 
“to maintain the general principles of policy / 
by which the late governor-general deemed in 
proper to accomplish a general plan of arrange-/ 
ment with respect to the chieftains and the 
territories on the west of the J umna.” It might 
have been doubted whether the course of the 
new governor-general were not the result of 
regard for the views of his predecessor, or for 
the judgment of some higher authority ; but 
he was careful to divest his motives of all 
ambiguity, and to vindicate his claim to a 
portion of the glory which was to result from 
a persevering disregard to the obligations of 
treaties. “This resolution,” said he — the reso- 
lution just quoted — “is founded, not only 
upon my knowledge of the entire conformity 
of those general principles to the provisions of 
the legislature and to the orders of the honour- 
able Court of Directors, but also upon my 
conviction of their expediency with a view to 
the permanent establishment of the British 
interests in India.” From the enunciation 
of his own views. Sir George Barlow pro- 
ceeded, through some intermediate discussion, 
to impugn those of Lord Lake, which ap- 
peared to him “to involve the necessity of 
maintaining the principal part of our terri- 
torial possessions on the west of the Jumna, 
and of establishing our control over the several 
states of Hindostan, -with a view to preclude 
the occurrence of those disorders and conten- 
tions which" the commander-in-chief “con- 
sidered to be calculated to endanger the tran- 
quillity and security of” the British territory 
“in the Doab. Such a system of control,” 
argued Sir George Barlow, “ must in its nature 
be progressive, and must ultimately tend to a 
system of universal dominion. I am of 
opinion," he continued, “that we must de- 
rive our security either from the establish- 
ment of a controlling power and influence over 
all the states of India, or from the certain 
operation of contending and irreconcilable in- 
terests among the states whose independence 
will admit of the prosecution of their indi- 
vidual views of rapine, encroachment, and am- 
bition, combined with a systematic plan of 
internal defence, such as has been uniformly 
contemplated by this government.” This sys- 
tematic plan for securing the British frontier. 
Sir George afterwards explains to be the estab- 
lishment of a connected chain of fortB along 
the Jumna. He then returns to the favourite 
feature of his system, and expresses a hope 
that Lord Lake will probably concur with him 
in thinking that, with such a barrier, “the 
British possessions in the Doab will derive 
additional security from the contests- '- f the 
neighbouring states.” 
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Having thus laid down tho general princi- 
ples of liis policy, Sir Georgo Barlow enters 
upon a discussion of the claims of the parties 
to the west of the Jumua, whom it was 
intended to abandon. "With regard to the 
engagements which your lordship has stated as 
subsisting between tho British government 
and the several descriptions of persons enume- 
rated in your lordship’s despatch of the Gth of 
October, it appears to me that tho obligation of 
a considerable proportion of those engagements 
necessarily depends upon tho supposition that 
it was the intention of the British government 
to maintain its authority and control over tho 
bulk of the territories on the west of tho 
•Tumna, ceded by Dowlut Rao Scindia. If the 
British government is at liberty to surrender 
its possessions to the west of the Jumna, tho 
obligation to protect the zemindars and jaghire- 
dars established within those possessions, or 
immediately dependent upon them, can bo con- 
sidered to exist no longer than whilo the 
British government deems it expedient to main- 
tain its authority over those territories. As 
far, therefore, as regards that description of 
persons, the true question appears to be, 
whether we are compelled by the nature of 
our engagements to maintain possession of 
the territories in question.” Such is the 
casuistry by which Sir George Barlow arrived 
at the conclusion which it was bis object to 
reach. He admitted, however, that he did 
not intend it to apply to chiefs to whom the 
British government was pledged to make pecu- 
niary or territorial assignments; and these 
persons he proposed to provide for by jaghires 
in a portion of the territory on the west of the 
Jumna which waB to be' retained. But the 
true question was not, as Sir George Bariow 
.. -ated, whether the British government 
compelled to maintain possession of 
: territories in question ; but whether, by 
• -’oning possession, it could at the same 
• >n formally abandon to rain those who, under 
' a reliance on its power and' character, had 
committed themselves to its protection. 

■ Itis no agreeable task to pursue the sophistry 
of expediency through its entangled course — 
it is not more grateful to record the acts which 
presumed convenience dictated at the expense 
of justice and honour. The British govern- 
ment being prepared to indulge Scindia to the 
utmost extent of his demands, no impediment 
could exist to the establishment of what was 
to be called peace. Colonel Malcolm was in- 
trusted with the duty of negotiating a treaty 
with Scindia, and on the 23rd of November 
his labours were successfully brought to a 
close. The defensive alliance was not renewed 
— the Marquis Cornwallis, in conformity with 
the general tenor of bis policy, had expressed 
his determination to be rid of it — but eveiy 
part of the former treaty of peace, with the 
exception of Buch parts as might be altered 
by the new treaty, was to remain in force. 
Gwalior and Gohud were transferred to Scindia 
out of " considerations of friendship.” Scindia, 
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on his part, relinquished all claims to tho pen- 
sions previously granted to different officers of 
his court, from tho 31st of December, up to 
whioh period tho Company undertook to pay 
them, subject to deduction on various grounds, 
and among them tho plunder of tho British 
rcsidoucy. Tho Company also agreed to pay 
to Scindia a personal allowance of four lacs 
annually, and to assign, within their territo- 
ries in llindostan, a jagliire of two lacs per 
annum to tho chieftain’s wife, and another of 
one lac to his daughter. Tho Chumbul was to 
ho tho general boundary between the territo- 
ries of the contracting parties ; and tho Com- 
pany engnged to form no treaties with tho 
rajahs of Oudepore and Jondporo, and other 
chiefs tributary to Scindia in Mahva, Mewar, 
orMcrwar, and in no instance to interfere with 
tho settlement which Scindia might make with 
thoso chiefs. The Company were not to return 
to Holkar any of his family possessions in tho 
province of Malwa which might have been 
taken by Scindia. Tho two chiefs wore to 
arrange as they pleased tho claims of Holkar 
to tribute or territory north of tho Tapteeand 
south of tho Chumbul, and tbe British govern- 
ment was not to interfere. The most extra- 
ordinary article of the treaty was one by which 
Scindia agreed never to admit Shirzee Rao to 
his councils, or to any public employment 
under his government. Tho British constitu- 
tion regards the sovereign as irresponsible, and 
visits all delinquency in the conduct of public 
affairs upon tbe minister ; but the application 
of such a principle between states was proba- 
bly made for the first time in this instance. 
By a formal article in a treaty, to proscribe 
tbe employment of any particular individual 
might be thought unworthy of any govern- 
ment — it was especially unworthy such a 
government as that of Great Britain' in India. 
At this time, however, all tbe acts of that 
government were characterized by pettiness. 
With all its concessions, tbe treaty did not 
go quite far enough to please Sir George Bar- 
low, and, in transmitting its ratification, he 
annexed certain declaratory articles, intended 
to carry out his favourite object of releasing 
the British government from the obligation of 
keeping faith with its weak allies, some of 
whom might have been saved by the operation 
of tbe boundary article without explanation. 
Lord Lake deferred tbe transmission of the 
declaratory articles to Scindia, and remon- 
strated, but in vain. The governor-general 
replied, that great attention was due to the 
long experience of Lord Lake, and evinced his 
respect for it by immediately forwarding to 
Scindia the articles against which Lord Lake 
had appealed. 

While the negotiation with Scindia was in- 
progress. Lord Lake had been engaged in fol- 
lowing the flight of Holkar into the Punjab ; 
where, disappointed in tbe hope of obtaining 
assistance from the Sikhs, and reduced to tbe 
last extremity, the eager desire of the British 
government for peace worked ino3t opportunely 
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to his rescue from entire destruction. A treaty was disposed to give them, and lio repeatedly 
was conclndcd, liy which Jlnlknr renounced all and presdngly urged the claims of the rajah 
right to tho di'lricts of Took ltampoora, to protection. Rut the governor-general, who, 
Dhoondec, and places north of the Chutnhul. it is clear, thought that political afTnira aro 
The Company agreed not to interfere south of excepted from tho obligations of ordinary 
that river, and to restore at the end of a sped- morality, was not to bo moved by so visionary 
tied term certain forts and districts belonging n fooling ns regard to past services, and tho 
to Holkar in the Deccan. Holknr.wns not to rajah of Bhoondee received ecntcnco nccord- 
entcriain any Europeans in his service, nnd ho ingly. The case of tho rajah of Jeyporo was 
was further restricted from employing Siiirzce not precisely similar. Under the influcnco of 
Itao, whose name seems to have been a con- terror, produced by tho npproach of Holkar, 
slant source of terror to the British govern- ho had swerved from fidelity ; but ho had 
monl of that period. Here, again, tho policy returned to his duly, had rendered good eer- 
of Sir George Barlow received additional illus- vice to the army of General Jones, and had 
tration. lie had been desirous of transferring received tho most solemn assurances that his 
the districts of Tonk ltampoora to Seindia, in failure would bo forgotten, nnd the protection 
place of tho pension of four lacs secured to of tho British government continued. In 
that chieftain by the late treaty. One ttiotivo favour of this prince Lord Lake laboured 
to the intended cession originated in the cir- with tho r.cal winch he invariably displayed 
cumstanco of tho district having belonged to in endeavouring to save tho British govern - 
Holkar, nnd the consequent expectation of the mcnl from the disgraco which a timid and 
governor-general that an additional cause of unprincipled policy wns bringing upon it. 
dispute between the two chieftains would thus But Sir George Barlow resolved, not only that 
be furnished, tending to promote his favourite the alliance with the rajah of Jcyporc should 
object of keeping native elates nt war for tho ho dissolved, but that the dissolution should 
benefit of the English government. But the be immediate ; nnd for this characteristic 
hope of obtaining .Scindia's consent failed, ami reason — the territories of tho rajah of Joyporc 
the governor-general wns in a state of pitiablo lay on llolkar's returning route ; the governor- 
anxiety as to the disposal of tho troublesome general thought, with much reason, that tiio 
acquisitions. No state or chief, lie appro- freebooter might bo tempted to commit somo 
bended, would take them ns a free gift without excess in passing them. If tho alliance con- 
n guarantee from the Britisli government, and tinued, the British government would ho 
there nppeared no choice hut to give such a obliged to Lake notice* of any outrage ; if it 
guarantee or to keep them. Neither of these were previously dissolved, tho obligation wns 
courses suited the policy of Sir George Barlow ; nt an end. W ell might nil agent of the rnjnb, 
and not knowing what to do witli tho surren- in a conference with Lord Lake, indignantly 
dcred districts, lie determined to give them exclaim, that tho English government, in this 
hack to Holkar without any kind of considcra- instance, snado its iaith subsorvient to its con- 
tion in return. This was cirectcd liy a decla- vcnicnco. 

ratory article, reciting — not that Sir George Sir Gcorgo Barlow hnd now effected nearly 
Barlow hnd in vain sought to transfer tho dis- all that had been contemplated by his pre- 
tricts to Seindia, nnd Hint no ono else would dcccssor nnd himself, in tho way of diminish- 
tnko them without n guarantee, but that it ing tho power and influcnco of the British 
was understood that tho maharajah attached government in India. Tho defensive alliances 
great value to them, and that tho relations of with Bliurtporc nnd Mnchery remained to bo 
amity being happily restored, the Britisli go- dealt with, nnd Lord Lako was instructed to 
vernment was desirous of gratifying tho wishes open a negotiation for tho purposo of detaching 
of tho maharajah to tho greatest practicable tbom from their Britisli ally. In conformity 
extent consistent with equity — a word most with tho plan of tho Marquis Cornwallis, tbeso 
inlclicilously chosen with rcforenco to tho princes wuro to bo tempted to renounce their 
policy then pursued. Lord Lako again re- British connection by the offer of a consider* 
monstrated, and with tho samo success that able accession of territory. Lord Lako, not 
had attended his former representations. dispirited by former repulses, once nioro re* 
Among the persons sacrificed by tho "equity" sorted to expostulations, nnd for tho first time 
of Sir George Barlow wero tlio rajahs of his remonstrances produced somo effect. The 
Bhoondee nnd Jeyporo. Tho conduct of the governor-genoral, in his conversion from tho 
former, from tho commencement of his con- creed of tho Marquis Wellesley to that of tho 
ncction with tho Britisli government, had boon Marquis Cornwallis, had displayed great apti- 
nndcviatingly friendly and faithful. His tudo for transition; but in adhering to tho 
fidelity had been tested during tho retreat of viows which ho professed at any particular 
Colonel Monson, and ho had on that unfor* moment, he invariably manifested a degree of 
lunnto occasion rendered aid that wns both doggedness' not less remarkable. In this 
timely nnd valuable. By this conduct ho had spirit he did not admit that the representn- 
incurred tho implacable hatred of Holkar. tions of tho commandor-in-ehief had changed 
Lord Lako justly considered that tho services his opinion, but ho consontod to postpone 
and the dangers of this faithful ally merited acting upon it till a future period. Tho 
moro consideration than Sir Georgo Barlow motives to this stop aro not easily discovcr- 
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al»le; nor, indeed, can any Talid reason be! feeling of respect for the people who, within 
assigned for tbe great delicacy shown to the * the compass of a very brief period, hare, as if 
claims of the rajahs of Bhnrtpore and Machery ■ by enchantment, become masters of an empire 
jn comparison with those of the rajahs of splendid beyond comparison with any other 
Bhoondee and Jeypore. Why were the en-i ever held in a condition of dependency by a 
gagements of the ’British with the latter two! foreign state. Yet, with all the allowances 
princes dissolved without ceremony, while the I that must be made on the gronnd3 of selfish- 
abrogation of similar engagements with the ; ness, habit, admiration, and fear, it must not 
former two were to be tbe subject of nego-jba supposed that natives always loot on the 
tiation? Only one solution presents itself: existing state of things with entire satisfaction, 
the rajahs of Bhoondee and Jeypore were It is not easy for the Mahometan to forget 
weak ; those of Bhnrtpore and Macheiy com- that, very recently, men of bis own race and 
paratively strong. creed wielded the sceptre which is now twins- 

Thn 3 did Sir George Barlow tranquillize ferred to Christian hands ; and though the 
India. Lord Lake spent the year 1£05 in passive character of the Hindoo, and the 
completing the negotiations with which he estrangement from political power consequent 
bad been intrusted, and in making various upon the previous subjugation of his country, 
necessary military arrangements. Early in may generally be sufficient to preclude him 
tbe following year be quitted India, leaving from meditating schemes of conquest and 
behind him a reputation for adventurous reprisal, he fe under the influence of other 
valour and high feeling which will not be feelings little calculated to promote military 
forgotten. It would not be proper to antiri- subordination or to secure military fidelity, 
pate results by any observations in this place The pride of caste, and the bigoted attach- 
on tbe effects of the policy which that gallant ment with which the Hindoo clings to aa 
officer so strenuously, though, for the most unsocial superstition which interferes with 
part, so unsuccessfully opposed : this will be almost every action of daily life, bare a direct 
displayed hereafter. The aspect of tbe period tendency to foster habits which in Europe 
under review is sufficiently dark to need no must be regarded as altogether inconsistent 
aggravation from a premature view of the with the character of a soldier. Between an 
future. Under the Madras presidency events army composed of Hindoos and 3Iahomeians, 
occurred soon after Sir George Barlow’s paci- and the Europeans who command them, there 
fication, which, though unimportant if re- can be but little community of feeling. Dif- 
garded with reference merely to their extent, fering as they do in country, in religious 
derived consequence from the alarm which belief in habits of life, in. form and com- 
they were calculated to create in relation to plexion, they have not even the bond of a 
tbe instrument by which Great Britain had common tongue ; the European officers gene- 
subjected a great part of India to its sway, rally possessing but a slender knowledge of 
and by which its conquests were to be main- the languages of the men under their corn- 
tamed. mand, and the men no knowledge at all of 

The extraordinary fact, that England main- the language of their officers. The elements of 
tarns her empire in the East principally by discontent are, therefore, sufficiently powerful, 
■cans of a native army, renders the conuec- while tbe means of allaying It are small ; and 
> between the ruling powers and the mili- It is obvious that, in an army so constituted,’ 
' j one of extreme delicacy. One great vigilance must never for a moment beper- 
jim. of reliance, which is afforded by almost mi tied to sl umb er. This important truth can 
every other army, is wanting in that of India, never be lost sight of without endangering tie 
The pride of country offers one of the best safety of tbe Bri tish do mini on in India, and, 
securities for the fidelity of the soldier, and by consequence, the well-being of the people 
all judicious commanders are well aware of committed to its care. 

the importance of preserving it unimpaired. - These reflections are suggested by tie facts 
In India the case is different. The national which it is now necessary to relate, facts 
feeling of the troops can afford no ground ox which at the time excited no inconsiderable 
confidence ; whatever portion of this quality alarm both in India and at home, and which 
they may happen to possess, must operate to are recorded in characters of blood, 
the prejudice of their rulers. The men who In the spring of 1S05, symptoms of iusnb- 
govern India are not natives of India, ordination were manifested by a part of tie 
strangers to the soil command the obedience troops under the presidency. They seem 
of its sons ; and if national pride entered scarcely to have excited the degree of atten- 
largely into the character of the natives, that tion which they called for; and at tbs very 
obedience, if yielded at all, would be yielded moment when tbe authorities were eongratu- 
reluctantly. Generally, in India, this feeling -laticg themselves upon their entire suppress- 
is anything but strong; and its place is snp-!ion, the fortress of "Vellore became a scene of 
plied by a sense of the benefits derived by the j open mutiny and ferocious massacre, 
individual from the maintenance of the Euro- 1 The ostensible cause of the disturbance was 
pean supremacy, and' by a powerful instinct -a partial change in tbe dress of the troops, 
of obedience, combined with a somewhat in- -The old turban had been thought inconvenient, 
definite, and perhaps almost superstitious ] and it was proposed to replace It by one 
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lighter, and bettor adapted to tbe military 
character. The alteration was recommended 
by two officers of long experience in the 
Company’s service, was sanctioned by the 
commander-in-chief, Sir John Cradoek, and 
finally was submitted to the governor, Lord 
William Bentinck — that nobleman having suc- 
ceeded Lord Clive, who ba’d retired under 
feelings of disgust. The governor not only 
approved, but ordered the new turban to be 
adopted by a corps of fencibles under his own 
especial command. The use of this turban, 
however, either actually violated the prejudices 
of the men, or was seized upon by designing 
agitators as affording the means of exciting 
disaffection to the European authorities. Acts 
of insubordination occurred, connected with 
an alleged reluctance to the adoption of the 
new turban. Neglected for a time, it at 
length became impossible to avoid noticing 
them. They were confined principally to two 
battalions of different regiments — one of them 
stationed at Vellore, the other at Wallajahbad. 
The irregularities were more general, as well 
as more marked, in the battalion stationed in 
the former place ; and when they attracted 
attention, it was deemed inexpedient to suffer 
the battalion to remain there. It was ac- 
cordingly ordered to proceed to the presidency, 
where a court-martial was assembled for the 
trial of two men, whose conduct 'had been 
especially reprehensible. They were con- 
victed, and sentenced to corporal punishment. 
At Wallajahbad, a native soubahdar, who had 
been guilty of apparent connivance at the dis- 
orderly proceedings which had taken place, 
was summarily dismissed from the service, 
and, on the recommendation of the commander 
at that station, three companies of European 
troops were marched thither from Poona- 
mallee. The intimations of disorder now 
appeared to subside at both places. The com- 
manding officer of the battalion stationed at 
Vellore reported it to be in as perfect a state 
of discipline as any other native corps on the 
establishment. At Wallajahbad subordination 
appeared to be entirely restored. A general 
order had been prepared, for the purpose of 
removing any apprehensions which the native 
troops might entertain as to future interference 
with their religious prejudices ; but the ap- 
parent calm lulled tbe authorities into a per- 
suasion of security, and it was deemed judicious 
to suspend the publication of the order. 

The seeming tranquillity was deceitful. The 
* assurance of the re-establisment of discipline 
at Vellore, conveyed from that station to the 
commander-in-chief, and by him forwarded to 


slaughter. The attack was totally unexpected, 
and consequently no preparations had beeu 
made for resisting it. The hour chosen by the 
conspirators, two o’clock in the morning, was 
well adapted to their murderous intentions, 
the execution of them being aided by darkness, 
and by the fact of a considerable portion of 
their destined victims being nsleep. But, 
notwithstanding all these unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, the British troops did not dis- 
honour their country. For a considerable 
time they maintained possession of the bar- 
racks, exposed to a heavy fire from their 
assailants. When this position became no 
longer tenable, a part of the garrison effected 
their escape to the ramparts of the fortress, 
where they established themselves, and of 
which they retained possession for several 
hours after all the officers of the corps had 
been killed or disabled, and after their ammu- 
nition had been entirely exhausted. 

About four hours after the commencement 
of the attack, intelligence of it was received 
by Colonel Gillespie, at the cantonment of 
Arcot, a distance of about sixteen miles, and 
that officer immediately put in motion the 
greater part of the troops at bis disposal, con- 
sisting of the 19th regiment of dragoons and 
some native cavalry, of the strength of about 
four hundred and fifty men. Putting himself 
at the head of one squadron of dragoons and a 
troop of native cavalry, he proceeded with the 
greatest celerity to Vellore, leaving the re- 
mainder of the troops to follow with the gun3 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy. On his 
arrival. Colonel Gillespie effected a junction 
with the gallant residue of the 69th ; but it 
was found impracticable to obtain any decEsre 
advantage over the insurgents until the arrival 
of the remainder of the detachment, which 
reached Vellore about ten o’clock. The main 
object then was to reduce the firs. Iks 
mutineers directed their powerful rime to tie 
defence of the interior gate, anf- or she ar riv al 
of the guns, it was resolved ruth they sio-rld 
be directed to blowing it czer- preparatory 
a charge of the cavalry, in ceafoef ’ey a cizrze 
of the remnant of the" fJ-iL misr tee pszsicuh 
command of Colonel G C gp fe. These mea sures 
were executed wire gr s iz g redisc- ar.d hzsrrsrjz 
Th e gate was force iop-sr Sy srje £re of tee msr 
a combined at fed: cy si s jDmpe&r. trornracE 
the native cmiy frihirvei, whim 
made in tie or a .•svere fire, eroei : 




rife. Aron care* fcn/freri izA. SSrr 
mutfneas am hr tie attack, auiz sir. "’-'7 


the government, reached the presidency on the ! emrsr were nruie trrsoners in -~- 

10th of July, and, on the same day, the j in various puwer So which uhyi" 

1 mutmv TEs rummer or Errosearns: — : " r 


smouldering embers of sedition and mutiny 

burst into a flame. Early in the morning of ttnurr-an* anwuussd "so one 
tliat day, the native troops rose against tle'minekr. Amr.ns-tharj ware 
European part of the garrison, consisting cf amr snruest ciiner otsUra ' 
two companies of his Majesty’s 69 th regiment 1 ccZyjtntfmr E<r •msr ^^$-1 

whom, with every other European vr~hf£ sacre ; Sut rmnsStuts 
their reach, they doomed to indkrrirfetf • Vt Pg -wr- '.l./ ‘ 
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were by seasonable and salutary precautions 
suppressed. In some instances the murderous 
proceedings at Vellore impressed the com- 
manding officers at other stations with such 
an undne degree of apprehension, ns to lead 
them to disann their native troops without 
sufficient cause — an unreasonable suspicion 
thus succeeding to an unreasonable confidence. 
Indeed, the European officers seem generally 
to haTe taken but small pains to inform them- 
selves of the feelings and dispositions of the 
native troops. Looking at the events which 
preceded the unhappy affair at Vellore, it 
seems impossible to avoid feeling surprise at 
the unconsciousness and security displayed by 
the European authorities up to the moment of 
the frightful explosion. No apprehension ap- 
pears to have been entertained, although the 
massacre was preceded by circumstances abun- 
dantly sufficient to justify the feeliDg, and 
though the approaching danger was not left 
to he inferred from circumstances. Positive 
testimony as to the treacherous intentions of 
the native troops was tendered, but, unfortu- 
nately, treated with disregard and contempt. 

Amidst the disgusting exhibition of almost 
universal treachery, a solitary instance of 
fidelity to the ruling powers occurred, and the 
name of MustaphaBeg deserves on this account 
to he recorded. This man, who had become 
acquainted with a part, if not the whole, of 
the designs of the conspirators, proceeded on 
the night of the 16th of June to the house of 
one of the officers of the garrison, and there 
stated that the Mussulmans of the battalion 
had united to attack the barracks, and kill all 
the Europeans, on account of the turban. 
Tire course taken upon this occasion by the 
officer to whom the communication was made, 
was certainly, under the circumstances, an ex- 
.. traordinary one : he referred the matter to the 
■ -tire officers, and they reported that no 
'-..Lion existed to the use of the turban. 

of the parties implicated admitted having 
d certain expressions attributed to him, hut 
^..ive them an interpretation which rendered 
them harmless; and the evidence of the in- 
formant was alleged to be unworthy of credit 
— first, on the ground of general bad character ; 
and secondly, because he laboured under the 
infirmity of madness. The charge of habitual 
drunkenness, which was brought against Mus* 
tapha Beg, was certainly not sufficient to war- 
rant' the rejection of his evidence without 
further inquiry ; and the imputation of mad- 
ness appears never to have been thought of 
before, but to have been fabricated at the 
moment for the especial purpose of destroying 
the force of his testimony. That it should 
haTe obtained the implicit belief and acqui- 
escence of the European officer in command is 
inexplicable upon any reasonable grounds. 
The men who made the charge had a direct 
interest in establishing it — something more, 
therefore, than mere assertion was requisite 
before it could reasonably be credited ; yet no 
•» evidence that Mustapha Beg had ever previ- 
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ously displayed symptoms of insanity seems to 
have been afforded, or even required. His 
story was at once rejected as the effusion of a 
distempered mind, and thus success was in- 
sured to the atrocious design, which a reason- 
able caution might have frustrated. The 
degree of information possessed by Mustapha 
Beg has been the subject of question. It has 
been said that he knew much more than he 
avowed ; that he was, in fact, acquainted with 
the entire plans and objects of the conspirators, 
and studiously concealed a part of them. This 
may be true, inasmuch as, in most cases, it is 
nearly impossible for any degree of labonr or 
ingenuity to draw from a native witness “the 
whole truth but it must be remembered 
that this charge rests upon testimony in no 
way preferable to that of Mustapha Beg him- 
self; and, if well founded, the fact of the 
informer concealing a part of what he knew, 
cannot justify the unaccountable inattention 
displayed towards that which he revealed. 

The communication made by Mustapha Beg 
was disregarded, and the massacre of Vellore 
followed. This event, in connection with the 
insubordination displayed at other stations, 
demanded careful and minute inquiry as to 
the cause. The greatest confidence had been 
reposed in the native troops ; that confidence 
had been continued even after much had 
occurred which ought to have shaken it ; but 
the disaffection of a part of -the troops was no 
longer matter of mere report or mere suspicion 
— it had been manifested too plainly and too 
terribly to admit of denial or of doubt. The 
government, therefore, now commenced the 
business of inquiry in earnest. 

From the national characteristics of the 
native troops, it must be always a work of 
some difficulty to trace their actions and im- 
pressions to their genuine origin. The ob- 
noxious turban was put forward as the main 
ground of dissatisfaction, combined with some 
orders which had been recently issued, by 
which the men, when on duty, were forbidden 
to wear on their faces certain marks of caste, 
and were required to trim their beards in a 
uniform manner. It appears that the latter 
regulations were not altogether new : they had 
been enforced in certain regiments and ne- 
glected in others, and the orders only required 
a general conformity to' practices which had 
for some time been partially adopted. The 
objection to the new turban (as for as any sin- 
cere objection was felt at all) lay principally 
with the Mahometans, who thought themselves 
degraded by being required to wear anything 
approaching in appearance to a European 
hat. The restrictions in regard to marks of 
caste were applicable to the Hindoos; but the 
regulations relating to the beard seem to have 
been obnoxious to both classes. As the two 
officers by whose recommendation the regu- 
lations were adopted had been long in the 
Company’s service, it may seem that they 
ought to have been better acquainted with 
the feelings and prejudices of the native troops 
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than to have risked the affections of the array, 
and the consequent safety of the British 
dominion, upon a point so perfectly trifling as 
a change of dress. As far, however, as the 
turban is concerned, it is but justice to those 
officers to state, that they appear to have had 
little reason to apprehend any opposition to 
its introduction, and still less to anticipate the 
criminal excesses for which it afforded a pretext. 
The proposed change was long a matter of 
publicity. In the first instance, three turbans 
were made, and three men — one of them a 
Mahometan — wore them at the presidency for 
inspection. These men declared that they 
preferred them to the old ones. The pattern 
turbans were afterwards publicly exhibited at 
the adjutant-general’s office, where they were 
seen by officers and men of all ranks and 
classes. The new turban bore a near resem- 
blance to that which had been long worn by 
one of the battalions of native infantry ; in 
another regiment, one of the battalions wore 
a turban little differing from a Scottish bonnet, 
and turbans not very dissimilar were in use in 
various regiments. With such precedents, it 
might have been presumed that no resistance 
would have been offered to an innovation cal- 
culated materially to promote the comfort of 
the men. On the other points, it is not per- 
haps easy to acquit the framers of the regu- 
lation of having somewhat rashly impaired the 
real efficiency of the army, from an over- 
anxious desire to improve its appearance. The 
Hindoos are, of all people upon the earth, the 
most alive to any interference with their 
superstitious observances. This fact must have 
been familiar to officers of so much experience 
as those whoproposed the offensive orders ; and 
to outrage the feelings of the troops for no 
better purpose than to render their appear- 
ance more agreeable to the eye of military 
taste, was ill-advised and imprudent. Yet, 
though this gave considerable offence — and, 
if the prejudices of the Hindoos are to be re- 
spected, the feeling of offence was not unwar- 
ranted — it was not the main cause of the 
mutiny ; for it appears that few of the Hindoos 
joined in it except by the instigation of the 
Mahometans. The latter class were eveiy- 
where the promoters of the disturbances, and 
it remains to be seen by what motives they 
were actuated. 

The Mahometans objected to the new turban, 
and this led the Hindoos to dwell upon their 
own grievances; but the turban itself was but 
a pretext, artfully used by the emissaries of 
those hostile to the British sway, to excite dis- 
content and rebellion. The native officers, 
both before and after the occurrences at Vellore, 
declared that there was nothing in the new 
turban inconsistent with the laws and usages 
of their religion, or in any way degrading to 
those who were required to wear it; and the 
chief conspirator at Vellore, a few days previ- 
ously to the insurrection, being questioned by 
his commanding officer as to the existence of 
dissatisfaction, offered, in the presence of the 


other native officers, to place the Koran on his 
head and swear that there was none, and that 
the whole corps were prepared to wear the 
turban. The feeling against it was certainly 
far from universal; for, in many instances, 
much alacrity was shown in adopting it ; and, 
after the mutiny, some corps requested per- 
mission to wear it as a testimony of their un- 
Bhalcen fidelity. Something, indeed, must be 
allowed for the habitual dissimulation which is 
one of the national characteristics ; but all the 
evidence tends to show that, had no political 
causes intervened, the change would have been 
effected as quietly as others had been which 
in themselves were more likely to give offence. 
But Vellore was, at that time, the seat of deep 
and dark intrigues, directed to the destruction 
of the British government and the elevation 
of a Mahometan sovereignly upon its ruins. 
The fortress of Vellore was the residence of 
the sons of Tippoo Sultan, and the whole 
neighbourhood swarmed with the creatures of 
the deposed family. The choice of this place 
for their abode was an injudicious one, and the 
circumstances under which they were permit- 
ted to reside there enhanced the dangers aris- 
ing from their situation. An extravagant 
revenue had been placed at their disposal, 
which enabled them to purchase the services 
of a host of retainers — an advantage which 
they did not neglect. Many were to be found 
who, from old associations, possessed a feeling 
of attachment to the family of Tippoo ; many 
more who, from religious bigotry, were willing 
to engage in any scheme having for its object 
the destruction of a European and Christian 
power; and a still greater number ready to 
sell themselves to the best bidder, and to lend 
their assistance to any cause in the prosperity 
of which they hoped to participate.. The Ma- 
hometan power had declined with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, and the number of those whose 
fortunes had declined with it was considerable. 
Many of these persons had entered the army 
of the conquerors; and our own ranks thus 
comprehended a body of men whose feelings 
and whose interests were arrayed against us. 
Over eveiy class of those who cherished senti- 
ments of discontent, or hopes of advantage 
from change, the sons of Tippoo were impru- 
dently allowed the means of establishing and 
retaining unbounded influence. The place 
chosen for their residence was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of their former grandeur — the 
restraint under which they were placed of the 
mildest character — the accommodation pro-' 
vided for them of the most splendid description 
— their allowances on a scale of oriental mag- 
nificence. The imprudent bounty of the Bri- 
tish government thus furnished them with an 
almost unlimited command of the means oi 
I corruption, and enabled them to add to the 
stimulus of hope the more powerful temptation 
of immediate benefit. These ' ■ ities and 
advantages they abundantly *>> ' -•• d the 
consequence was, ’■ K i- 

son of Vellore, ' >]■ ■■ 
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greater than that of tlio government which 
held them in captivity. 

It appears that no fower than three thou- 
sand Mysoreans settled in Vellore and its 
vicinity subsequently to its becoming tbo abodo 
of the princes ; that tho number of their ser- 
vants and adherents in tho pottnh amounted to 
about ono thousand eight hundred; that tho 
general population of tho placo had astonish- 
ingly increased, and that somo hundreds of 
persons wero destitute of any visible means of 
subsistence. These wero circumstances which 
ought to have excited suspicion — which ought 
to have called forth vigour: unfortunately tlioy 
wero rogarded with apathy. Instead of tho 
strict and vigilant superintendence which 
ought to havo been exercised ovor such a po- 
pulation, in such a place, there is tho strongest 
ground for concluding that tho utmost lnxity 
prevailed. It in clear that, for the purposes 
of security, tho military power ought to have 
been paramount; but authority was at Velloro 
so much divided as to destroy all unity of pur- 
pose, all energy, and nearly all responsibility. 
Tho commanding officer, of courso, controlled 
the troops ; the collector was charged with tho 
care of the polico; and the paymaster of sti- 
pends with tho custody of tlio princes. This 
was a departure from tho original plan, by 
which tho wliolo of those duties had been in- 
trusted to tho militnry commander; and tho 
change was far from judicious. 

"With so many chances in thoir favonr, tho 
sons of Tippoo wero not likely to bo very scru- 
pulous in availing tliemselveB of the opportu- 
nities which fortune had thrown in their way; 
and that, at least, two of them were implicated 
in the atrocities of Vellore, is beyond question. 
The connection of those events with simulta- 
neous disturbances at Hyderabad and other 
places was not distinctly traced ; but there enn 
little doubt of their having originated in tho 
' m..p cause, and little danger of error in treat- 
ing them all as ramifications of the same con- 
spiracy. The means resorted to of exciting 
disaffection were invariably the same. The 
changes of dress, which, but for the sinister 
arts employed to pervert them, would havo 
attracted no more attention than matters so 
trivial demanded, were declared to be part of 
an organized plan for forcing Christianity on 
the troops and the people. The turban was 
held up to their hatred ns a Christian hat, ns 
the turnscrew attached to the fore part of the 
uniform was converted into a cross, the symbol 
of the Christian faith. Even the practice of 
vaccination, which had been for some time in- 
troduced, was represented as intended to ad- 
vance the cause of Christianity. The reports 
circulated for the purpose of inflaming the 
minds of the people, differed only in the 
greater or less extent of their demands upon 
popular credulity. At Hyderabad the most 
outrageous rumours were propagated and be- 
lieved. Among other extravagances, it was 
currently reported that the Europeans were 
about to make a human sacrifice, in the person 
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of a native; that n hundred bodies without 
heads wore lying along tho battles of the Moose 
river; that tho Europeans had built a church, 
which it required a sacrifice of human heads 
to sanctify; and that they designed to mas- 
sacre all the natives except those who should 
erect tho Bign of tho cross on tho doors of thoir 
dwellings. Superstitious feeling was assailed 
in every practicable way. Fanatical mendi- 
cants prowled about, scattering the seeds of 
sedition and revolt, and astrology was called 
in to predict the downfall of the Christian and 
tho ascendency of Mussulman power. 

Such means could not fail to operate jiowcr- 
fully upon tho minds of an ignorant and bigoted 
people, accessible to tho belief of any reports, 
however iinprohnhlo or absurd, if addressed 
to their religious prejudices : and tho effects of 
tho poison nttested the skill with which it had 
been prepared. To a European, the very 
imputation of an intention on the part of the 
government to interfere with the religion of 
tlio ncoplo of India, excluding all consideration 
of the means by which it was to bo effected, 
can appear only ridiculous. No government 
has over exercised such perfect toleration, or 
displayed so much tenderness towards religions 
differing front thoso of the governors, ns that 
of tho British in India. Indulgence has been 
pushed oven to excess — the most horrible atro- 
cities were long allowed to he perpetrated with 
impunity, from a fear of giving offence to tho 
votarios of tho gloomy creed in which they 
originated. Impartial observers have some- 
times coinplaiucd of the indiffcrcnco of tho 
ruling powers to tlie canse of Christianity ; but 
never lins there been a shadow of reason for 
ascribing to them an indiscreet zeal to accele- 
rate its progress. Towards the native troops, 
especially, the greatest forbearance has been 
uniformly manifested, nnd tlio strictness of 
military disciplino lias been in various points 
relaxed, in order to avoid offence to the pre- 
vailing superstitions. Tho European servants 
of the Company have rigidly pursued the courso 
prescribed by the supremo authority. Their 
own religious observances, when nttendod to, 
hnve been unmarked by ostentation, and un- 
mixed with any spirit of proselytism. At the 
time of the unfortunate disturbances, no mis- 
sionary of the English nation had exercised bis 
office in that part of India where they occurred. 
In the interior there was no provision what- 
ever for Christian worship; and the com- 
mander-in-chief stated it to be a melancholy 
truth, that so unfrequent were tho religions 
observances of the officers doing duty with 
battalions, that the sepoys bad but recently 
discovered the nature of the religion professed 
by the English. These circumstances did not, 
however, secure the government from a sus- 
picion of intending to force the profession of 
Christianity upon the natives; for, though the 
originators and leaders of the conspiracy well 
knew the falsehood of the imputation, it was, 
no donbt, believed by many who were induced 
to unite with them. The undeviating policy 
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of tbe government ought to liavo exempted it 
from sucli suspicion — the nbsurdily of tho 
means by which it was alleged to bo intended 
to effect tiic object was sufficient to discredit 
the charge, had it been sanctioned by proba- 
bility; but fanaticism docs not reason: any re- 
port that falls in with its prejudices is eagerly 
received and implicitly credited. 

The mutineers were quickly overcome, and 
order was re-established in tho fortress. But 
the difficulties of government did not end with 
tho suppression of the external indications of 
dissatisfaction. Tho regulations which had 
furnished a pretext for the perpetration of so 
much crime nnd mischief were still in force, 
ami it was a matter of some delicacy to deter- 
mine how to deal with them. Every courso 
that could be suggested was open to serious 
objections, nnd great calmness nnd great saga- 
city were required in mnking a selection. To 
discuss at length tho wisdom of tho chosen lino 
of policy would occupy too much space. It 
may suffice to say, that conciliation being 
thought expedient, the regulations were aban- 
doned : and though it may be urged that this 
was almost a matter of necessity, under tho 
circumstances which existed, still it was not 
unattended with danger, from tho evil pre- 
cedent which it afforded of n concession ex- 
torted by mutiny nnd massacre. Mutiny is a 
crime which, by the seven (3- of military law, 
is deemed deserving of death ; but tho insur- 
rection of Vellore was not nn ordinnry case of 
mutiny, grave as is that offence in itself. Tho 
baseness, treachery, nnd murderous cruelty 
with which it was marked, gives it a frightful 
pre-eminence over tho generality of military 
revolts, nnd it is painful to think that so de- 
testable a project should liavo been so fnr 
attended with success as to procure tho aboli- 
tion of tho orders which had been made the 
pretext for it. Tho fatal regulations being dis- 
posed of, another question nroso ns to tho man- 
ner of disposing of tho culprits — and concilia- 
tion ngain triumphed. 

On this subject great difference of opinion 
existed, and much discussion took plnco. Tho 
governor, Lord William Bcntinuk, advised a 
very mild course ; Sir John Cradock, tho 
commander-in-chief, recommended ono some- 
what more sevoro. Tho other mombors of 
council coincided in opinion with tho governor; 
while the govcrnor;gencral in council, who 
interfered on tho occasion, adopted tho views 
of Sir John Cradock. Ultimately, tho greater 
part of tho disaffected troops escaped with 
vciy Blight punisbmont, and some may almost 
be said to have been rewarded for their crimes. 
A few only of tho most culpable suffered tho 
punishment of death ; the remainder were 
merely dismissed tho service, and declared 
incapable of being readmitted to it ; and some 
of tho officers, whoso guilt was thought to 
ho attended by circumstances of extenuation, 
received small pensions. The propriety of 
this last favour is something more than ques- 
tionable. To tho army, tbe example was 


anything hut salutary. By tho people at 
largo, whom this act of liberality was doubtless 
meant to conciliate, it was in danger of being 
misunderstood, and was quite ns likely to bo 
attributed to tho operation of fear ns to tho 
spirit of magnanimous forgiveness. It was a 
proceeding which can on no ground bo justi- 
fied, nnd which, it is to bo hoped, will never 
furnish a role for tho guidance of any future 
government. 

On another point a collision of opinion took 
plnco. Sir John Cradock advised that the 
regiments which were implicated in the mutiny 
should bo expunged from the list of the 
army; LordWilliam Bentinck took a different 
view : but on this question tho other members 
in council agreed with tho commandor-in-chief. 
Tho former, however, attached so much impor- 
tance to his own viow of tlio question, as to 
determine to net on his own judgment and 
responsibility, in opposition to the opinion of 
tho majority in council. It would nppear 
incredible that a question regarding no higher 
or more momentous matter tlinn the retention 
of the names of two regiments upon the army 
list, or their expulsion from it, could bavo 
been regarded as justifying the exercise of 
thnt extraordinary power vested in the 
governor for extraordinary occasions, nnd for 
extraordinary occasions only, woro not the 
fact authenticated beyond tho possibility of 
doubt. On life own responsibility Lord 
William Bentinck set nsidc the decision of tbo 
majority of tho council, and determined that 
tho regiments in which tho mutiny had 
occurred Bhould remnin on tho list. In turn, 
tho act by which tho governor of Fort St. 
Gcorgo had set aside tho opinion of his council 
was ns unceremoniously annulled by tho 
supremo government, who directed that tho 
names of tho guilty regiments -should be 
struck out. Tho conduct of tho governor, in 
thus indiscreetly oxoroising tho extraordinary 
power vested in him, was also disapproved at 
home. On somo former occasion his policy 
had not commanded tho entire approbation 
of tho Court of Directors, nnd this act was 
followed by his lordship’s recall. It was at 
tho samo timo deemed no longer advisable 
that Sir John Cradock should retain the com- 
mand of tho army, and I10 was accordingly 
removed from it. A calm inquiry into the- 
course pursued by Sir John Cradook will 
perhaps lead to tho conclusion that he did not 
merit very severe reprehension. Ho seems, 
in tho commencement of tbe disturbances, to 
hnvo boon guided by tho opinions of others 
whom ho thought better informed than him- 
self. On finding that the lino of conduct 
which ho had been advised to pursue was 
fomenting discontent among the troops, he- 
stated the fact to the governor, by whose 
encouragement I10 was led to persevere. The 
disastrous results, however, which followed, 
showed but too plainly the impolicy of doing 
so; nnd tbe coramander-in-ohief must, un- 
doubtedly, be held responsible for the conduct 
2 A 
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ol tlio army ; but tbo errors into which Sir 
John Crndock wns led mlniit of tlio oxtenu- 
ntion arising from thofnelof his being nearly a 
strangor at tlio prosidoncy. It was thought, 
liowovor, and perhaps justly, Hint, after what 
had occurred, llioro was liltlo liopo of his 
being able to oxorciso his authority beneficially 
to tlio army or the British government. Still, 
tlio caso of Sir John Crndock appears to have 
been nttondoil with somo hardship ; mid it is 
to bo Inmentod that a course could not have 
been devised which might have spared the 
footings of the gallant officer, without compro- 
mising tlio interests of his country, nr tlio 
Bpirit and efficiency of tlio nrmy of Madras, 
The adjutant-general and deputy adjutant- 
gonornl wero ordered to return to Europo, 
but tlio formor officer wns subsequently 
rostored. TIicbo two officorn wero better 
acquainted with India than tlio commander- 
in-chief, but tlicro wns much to oxtenunto 
their orror ; and few mon, perhaps, in their 
circumstances would linvo acted with more 
discretion. 

Ono chnngo, consequent upon tho mutiny 
of Vellore, was a very proper and necessary 
one : the family of Tippoo Sultan wns removed 
to Bengal, and thus separated from tho spot 
wliero they could most effectually intrigue 
against British power and influonco. Tho 
extravagant allowances, also, which thoy had 
previously onjoyed, woro subjected to judioious 
retrenchment. • 

Ono of tho most rcmnrkablo and lamentable 
oircumBtanccs brought to light by tho transac- 
tions which havo beon narrated was, tlio want 
of cordiality and confidence between tlio 
British and native officers. A spirit of 
estrangement seems to havo existed between 
them, altogether inconsistent with tho inter- 
ests of tho servico to which both belonged. 
Whether anything in tho conduct or doport- 
t of ono class wns calculated to givo 
"enable cause of offence to tho other, it 

’jhu not be onsy now to dotermino ; but 
.certain it is, that tlio interests of the govern- 
ment imperatively require that courtesy and 
urbanity should invariably mark tho habits 
and demeanour of tho British towards tho 
nntivo officors and troops. Theso virtues 
muBt not, indeed, be carried to such an excess 
as to lead to the Bacrifico of any moral prin- 
ciple, or to the surrender of one tittle of the 
great duty of military obedionco ; but, short 
of these, it is impossible they can bo earned 
too far, and a systematic neglect of them by 
any British officer is in fact a broach of his 
duty to his country. 

The clamour raised against the now turban 
was instigated in a great degree by political 
emissaries, assuming tho guise of religious 
devotees, and who thus were onablea to 
exercise a powerful influence over a bigoted 
and superstitious people. But the mischievous 
lnbours of these persons woro by no means 
distasteful to tho nativo officers, though' n 
majority of them were, convinced that there 


wan nothing in tbo turban inconsistent with 
tho dictates of their religious belief, and that 
tho roports of tlio dcsignn of the British to 
make a forcible chnngo in tho religion of tho 
pcoplo wero ridiculous nnd unfounded. Tlio 
conduct of tho nntivo officers nt Volloro needs 
neither illustration nor remark. At othnr 
places thoy wero found not exempt from tho 
taint of sedition which had affected tho 
privates. At Nundedroog an inquiry was 
instituted, nnd it wns proved that very offen- 
sive expressions had been uttered, and various 
attempts had been mndo to oxcito insubordi- 
nation. Seventeen persons wero dismissed 
tho service, nnd among them several officers. 
No doubt wan entertained as to tho existence 
of a similar spirit nt Bangalore, but tlio fact 
could not I io cotablislicd by legal evidence. 
At Palinneolla, wliero a body of Mussulman 
troops bad been disarmed soinowlint abruptly 
by the commanding officer, it was deemed expe- 
dient, on ro-nrining them, to except somo of 
tlio nntivo commissioned officers, nnd after nil 
inquiry, sovoral woro dismissed. There, as 
at Nundedroog, lnngungo had been used 
sufficiently significant nnd highly reprehen- 
sible. Criminality of a similar clmrnctcr was 
established against several persons at Walla- 
jnbnd, nnd Romo dismissals took plnco there. 
At Bellnry, a soubnlidnr wns convicted on tiio 
clearest evidence of having, in company with 
two sepoys, aided two religious mendicants in 
propngnling doctrines of tlio most ntrocious 
description, nnd ho wns in conscqncneo dis- 
missed. So striking nnd conspicuous wns this 
unworthy conduct in tlio nativo officors, and 
so alarming tlicir nhuso of tho inilucnco which 
thoy naturally possessed over tlio minds of tho 
men, that it wns dcoinod necessary to publish 
a gonornl order especially nddressed to them, 
calling to their recollection the principles 
upon which thoy had boon employed in tho 
Company’s servico, nnd warning them of the 
consequences which would attend a departure 
from tboir duty. 

Tlio storm happily passed ovor, but it 
nfTords abundant materials for speculation as 
to futurity. Tho safety of tho empire de- 
mauda that the bond of councotion between 
tho nntivo army nnd .tboir British officers 
should be confirmed nnd strengthened. For 
this purpose, the rooro tho means of inter- 
course bctwcon tho soveral classes aro facili- 
tated tho better. A common lnngungo is 
a great instrument for avoiding misunder- 
standing and promoting good-will; and it is 
to bo feared that tho nativo tongues havo not 
always received that degree of attention from 
British officors to whioli thoy nre entitled. 
Some additional oncourngcmonts to thoir 
study seem requisite, as tho mastering of them 
so materially tends to promote that harmony 
and mutual good understanding which it is 
bo important to establish. A more smattering 
of a language may be sufficient for convoying 
nnd understanding tho dry details of regi- 
mental duty, but is not sufficient for establish- 
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in* nnd maintaining Hint degrco of influence 
over the natives which every well-wisher to 
the permanence of tho British dominion must 
be desirous should exist. 

Another point of vital importance will be 
to raise the character of the nalivo troops, 
nnd especially of tho native officers, ns far ns 
may 1«, to n British standard ; to imbue them 
with a portion of llioso noble principles which 
the European world derives from the ago of 
chivalry, nnd to give them the hnbits and the 
feeling of gentlemen. The principle of honour, 
which feels “ a stain like a wound,” should bo 
sedulously inculcated nnd cncoumgcd. By 
advancing tho character of the native soldiery 
in tho scale of moral dignity, we aro nddiug to 


tho security of our own dominion in tho East ; 
by degrading it, or suffering it to Bink — nay, 
by permitting it to remain stationary, wo aro 
co-operating with tho designs of our enemies, 
nnd undermining tho safety of our govern- 
ment. Whore tho soldier is actuated exclu- 
sively by tho lower and moro selfish motives, 
his services will always bo at tho command of 
him who can hold out the strongest tempta- 
tions to his ambition or cupidity. The 
many affecting instances of fidelity which tho 
native troops have Bhown, provo that tlioy are 
open to tho influence of higher and better 
feelings, nnd no pains should bo spared to 
cherish nnd encourage them. 
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In the course of more than half a century, 
during which India lias been governed through 
tho instrumentality of two independent bodies, 
collision has very rarely Liken placa ; it 1ms 
boon generally averted by discretion nnd mu- 
tual forbearance. Still, it has sometimes 
arisen, and the vncancy caused by tho death 
of the Marquis Cornwallis gavo occasion for 
an instance. The ministry who had signified 
the approbation of tho Crown to the appoint- 
ment of that nobleman was no longer in being. 
It bad been dispersed by tbo death of its 
clticf, Mr. Pitt. Tho Whigs, linving formed 
a coalition with tho party of which Lord 
Grenville was the head, lmd returned to offico 
nfter a long oxclusion from it — an exclusion 
originating in tho plan which they had pro- 
posed and endeavoured to cany through par- 
liament, for the administration of tiio aflairs 
of Indin, in 1764. Intelligence of tho death 
of tho Marquis Cornwnllis arrived in England 
almost simultaneously with tho accession of 
the new ministers to office. It was deemed 
expedient to mako immediate provision for tho 
exercise of the fail powers of tho governor- 
general, nnd Sir George Barlow, at that tirao 
possessing the entiro confidence of the Court 
of Directors, was appointed, with the appro- 
bation of tho now President of tho Board of 
Commissioners Lord Minto. That function- 
ary, indeed, stated that the appointment must 
bo regarded as temporary ; but he ndded, 
that no immediate change was in contem- 
plation. 

After such an announcement, it must have 
been concluded that the now governor-general 
would be permitted to enjoy his appointment 
for a period of some moderate duration ; nnd 
few speculators upon political probabilities 


would liavo assigned to Sir George Barlow’s 
tenuro of office n shorter existence than that 
of a fow months. No ono, at least, could have 
expected that tho acquiescence of his Majesty’s 
ministers was to expire in ten days, and that, 
at the end of that period, a communication 
would bo mndo of their dosiro that tho ap- 
pointment which they had so recently sanc- 
tioned should bo superseded, nnd another 
governor-general named — yet such was tho 
fact. 

Tho person selected for this high office by 
the servants of tho Crown was the Earl of 
Laudcrdalo ; but it being found that the claims 
of this nobleman wore very unfavourably re- 
garded by tho Court, tho proposal was with- 
drawn ; not, howover, without an intimation 
that it would bo revived at a future period. 
Tiio first correspondence on tho subject took 
placo in March. In Mny tho subject was 
again brought forward by ministers, but with- 
out success. Tho Court of Directors refused 
to revoke tho appointment of Sir George 
Barlow, and, of course, unless their resolution 
could be changed or their authority overcome, 
tho case of the nominee of ministers was 
hopeless. But the cabinet was not prepared 
to yield. The death of Mr. Pitt had shattered 
tho administration of which he was the head 
into fragments which no one appeared to have 
either the capacity or the confidence to rer 
unite. The coadjutors of the deceased states- 
man had, in the language of Mr. Tierney, 
“ stultified themselves ” by the tender of their 
resignations on the death of their leader. 
The new ministers, in consequence, felt strong 
in the weakness of their opponents. 

It was at that period almost universally 
held to be impossible to 'form any other ad- 
2 a 2 
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ministration than that 'which, under Lord 
.Grenville, swayed the councils of the state ; 
and though a very few months dissipated this 
illusion, the ministry of 1806 claimed pos- 
session of “ all the talents " of the country, 
and on this ground placed opposition at ‘de- 
fiance. Flushed with confidence in their own 
strength, the ministers were not inclined to be 
very delicate as to the means by which they 
accomplished their object ; and, finding their 
recommendation without weight, they resolved 
to call into exercise an extraordinary power 
-vested in the Crown by the act of 1784, but 
which had never been exerted. That act 
enabled the sovereign, by an instrument under 
his sign manual, to vacate any appointment 
in British India without the consent of the 
Court of Directors. The right was unques- 
tionable ; so is the right to withhold the 
assent of the Crown from bills which have 
passed both Houses of Parliament — and the 
exercise of the latter prerogative was almost 
as much to be expected as that of the former, 
after it had been allowed for so many years to 
sleep. But, unprecedented as was its exercise, 
ministers did not shrink from advising it ; and 
the commission by which Sir George Barlow 
had been appointed governor-general was 
vacated by the royal authority. 

So remarkable an exercise of prerogative 
did not, of course, pass without notice. On 
the 8th of July, the subject was brought 
before the upper house of Parliament by 
Lord Melville, formerly Mr. Henry Dundas, 
and during many years President of the 
Board of Commissioners. After adverting to 
the principal facts connected with the transac- 
tion, his lordship called the attention of the 
House to the act of 1784, by which the power 
of recall was given to the Crown ; and con- 
tended that the clause in question, if construed 
so as to warrant the proceedings of his Ma- 
' 's ministers with regard to Sir George 
iow, would be altogether at variance with 
spirit and intent of the act of which it 
•■ed part. Referring to the period when 
■e act was passed, he said that the whole 
country was then convulsed with conflicting 
opinions on the best mode of governing India, 
and that the two principal plans were em- 
bodied in two bills, which were known by the 
names of the leaders of the two parties by 
whom they were respectively introduced ; one 
being called Mr. Pox’s bill — the other, Mr. 
Pitt’s. He reminded the house that these 
two bills were universally understood to be 
framed in accordance with the different views 
of the two parties in the great struggle upon 
the question, whether the patronage of India 
should be vested in the hands of the Crown or 
of the Company. The bill of Mr. Pitt, .which 
passed into a law, disclaimed the patronage 
on the part of the Crown, and was based on 
the assumption that it might be more bene- 
ficially exercised by the Company ; it could 
not be supposed, therefore, tlint the legislature 
intended that the bill -should convey a power 
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inconsistent with the spirit in which it was 
framed and passed : it could not be supposed 
that it intended to enable his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, at any future time, by exercising at 
pleasure the power of recall, to appropriate 
to themselves the patronage of India. The 
design of tho clause was obvious. It was in- 
tended ns a check upon the Court of Directors, 
in the event of their being led by partiality 
to make an improper appointment : it also 
enabled government to interfere in differences 
between the Court of Directors and the Court 
of Proprietors — n ■ case, not merely hypothe- 
tical, a remarkable instance having occurred 
not long before the passing of the act, where 
the Court of Proprietors refused to acquiesce 
in the recall of Mr. Hastings, when proposed 
by the Court of Directors. He urged that the 
power thus intrusted to the Crown would be 
grossly abused if applied to any other purposes 
than those contemplated by the law — if exer- 
cised merely with a view to enforce the 
appointment of a particular individual whom 
his Majesty’s ministers wished to seegovernor- 
genernl. This was the first instance in which 
the power had been exercised, and those who 
advised its exercise were bound to show good 
cause for it. Lord Melville pronounced a 
high panegyric upon the character and public 
services of Sir George Barlow, and animad- 
verted with great severity upon the conduct 
of the ministers, which, he said, if the result 
of mere caprice, was highly blamable, but if 
originating in an intention to seize the patron- 
age of India, was a direct violation of the 
spirit and the meaning of an act of parliament. 
After dwelling upon the inconveniences likely 
to arise to the pnblic service from the extra- 
ordinary course pursued by ministers. Lord 
Melville concluded by moving for certain 
papers connected with the removal of Sir 
George Barlow, and for others relating to the 
financial affairs of the Company. 

The exercise of the royal prerogative was 
defended by the premier. Lord Grenville, who 
contended that the law must be taken in its 
plain meaning, not according to any fanciful 
interpretation, and that the act of 1784 clearly 
gave a power of recall. That power had been 
objected to, at the time of passing the act, on 
one of the grounds now taken by Lord Mel- 
ville, namely, that it might virtually give to 
ministers the patronage of India ; but it was 
answered then, as it might be answered now, 
that because the Crown had the power of 
negativing an act of parliament, it could not 
be said that it bad the power of directing the 
legislature ; and, by parity of argument, it 
could not reasonably be contended that, be-, 
cause a particular appointment in India was 
reversed, the whole of the appointments must 
fall under the control of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters.' He admitted, however, that if it could 
be shown that the power had been exercised 
merely for the purpose of procuring the ap- 
pointment of a particular person, it would be 
a violation of the law ; but he called upon 
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Lord Melville to recollect, that, from tho pas* 
sing of the net in 178-1 to 1S01, there had not 
been a single governor appointed who had not 
been recommended by that nobleman himself ; 
and ns the same system had prevailed from 
1 S 01 downward, there did not nppenr much to 
justify the surprise expressed on this occasion. 
His lordship then reminded the house, that 
Sir George Barlow had been appointed to 
succeed the Marquis Wellesley, and had almost 
immediately been superseded in favour of the 
Marquis Cornwallis. In connection with the 
latter appointment, Lord Grenville passed a 
censure upon the Into administration for n 
neglect winch had placed their successors in 
soma difficulty. Possessed, he admitted, of 
every other qualification for the high office 
.to which lie was called, the Marquis Corn- 
wallis wanted youth and health. It was 
generally supposed in London that ho would 
be unable to bear tho voyngo, and that if ho 
arrived in India ho would survive only a short 
time ; yet his Majesty's late advisers made no 
provision for an event which must hnvo been 
expected, and from their criminal neglect, 
his Majesty's present ministers wero called 
upon, within twenty-four hours of their ac- 
ceptance of office, to provide for tho govern- 
ment of India, in conscqucnco of tho com- 
munication of the death of the MnrquiR 
Cornwallis. In this emergency, they approved 
of the appointment of Sir George Barlow ; 
but they never regarded this appointment as 
being anything moro than temjiorary. For 
thc«o reasons, and on tho grounds of the in- 
convenience that would result from acceding 
to tho motion, he opposed tho production of 
the correspondence. 

Several other peers took part in tho dis- 
cussion : among them Lord Ifawkcsbury, who, 
ns a member of the lato government, denied 
that it was necessary to take moro than ordi- 
nary precaution ngainst the decease of the 
Marquis Cornwallis. Considering tho ndvnnccd 
age of the ranrquis, ho had never known a 
man moro likely to live ; and such was the 
opinion of his friends who had last seen him 
at Portsmouth. Tho arguments used by the 
other speakers wero little moro than repeti- 
tions of those brought forward by Lords Mel- 
ville and Grenville, and, on tho question being 
put, both motions were lost without a division. 

Two days afterwards, tho subject under- 
went some discussion in the House of Com- 
mons. In a committee of tho whole house on 
the India budget, Mr. JohnBtone, after taking 
a review of tho conduct of Sir George Barlow, 
and passing on it a high eulogy, condemned 
the conduct of ministers in nullifying their 
original appointment. Ho said he had heard 
that Sir George Barlow was recalled because 
he did not possess tho conSdence of ministers ; 
but he believed that two noble lords, under 
whose administrations the British interests in 
India had flourished in an extraordinary 
degree — he meant Lord Macartney and Lora 
Cornwallis (the latter as governor-general and 


tho former ns tho head of one of Ihcotlur 
presidencies) — ho believed that thoso noble 
persons possessed little of the confidence of 
thoso who, during tho period of tlioir re- 
spective administrations, held the reins . of 
government in England. Lord Castlcreagh 
joined in reprehending the conduct of minis- 
ters 5 tho chancellor of tho exchequer. Lord 
Henry Potty, defended it: and Mr. Francis, 
who disclaimed offering an opinion of his own, 
nlleged that, on former occasions, Sir George 
Barlow had incurred tho displeasure of the 
Court of Directors, who now supported him. 
On tho 1 5th of J uly, when tho committee sat 
again, Mr. Grant, an influential director of 
tho East-India Company, and tho chairman of 
the preceding year, defended the conduct of 
Sir George Barlow throughout tho negotia- 
tions for peace. Mr. Paul justified the re- 
moval of Sir George Barlow ; ho maintained 
that, to secure the respect of tho native courts, 
tho governor-general should bo a man of high 
rank ; and that, though Sir George Barlow 
wns nn excellent revenue officer, he had none of 
tho qualities necessary for a governor-general. 

Tho ministerial speakers in the House of 
CommonB seem rather to have evaded dis- 
cussion, either because no specific motion was 
made on the subject, or from a conviction that 
tho courso which they had advised wns nn un- 
popular one. The ministry had, however, one 
advantage, which, probably, most cabinets 
vnluo more limn any powers of reason or 
eloquence, — thoy had majorities in parlia- 
ment, nnd these enabled them to submit with 
philosophic calmness to charges which it 
might have been troublesome to answer. 
Tho knowledge that tho ministry had the 
mentis of triumphing in the division, though 
they might be vanquished in tho argument, 
probably withheld mostof the members of the 
House of Commons who especially represented 
East-Indinn interests, from the steps which 
might havo been expected from them. Tho 
novelty of their situation might also havo 
some effect in diminishing tho vigour of their 
efforts. The Company had enjoyed tho 
countenance nnd protection of the late minis- 
ters (to whom they regarded themselves as 
mainly indebted tor the preservation of their 
chartered rights) during a period of twenty- 
two years, with the exception of the short 
administration of Lord Sidmouth ; and the 
policy of his administration differed, indeed, 
little lrom that of Mr. Pitt, whom he had suc- 
ceeded, and by whom he was supplanted. 
Accustomed for so long a time to act in con- 
cert with the ministers of the Crown, those 
directors who had seats in parliament seem to 
have felt as though there would be something 
indecorous in any very decided public oppo- 
sition, even when the former enemies of the 
privileges of the Company had obtained the 
reins of power. This feeling, combined with 
a conviction of the hopelessness of struggling 
in a contest where the victory wsr already 
adjudged, may account for the''* q-. of 
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tlio efforts made within tlio wall* of parliament 
to justify tlio conduct of tlio Court of J)i rect- 
ors in opposition to timl of tlio ministers of 
tlio Crown. But, though apparently declining 
any public appeal against tlio dictation l-t 
which it was sought to subject them, they 
steadily persevered in resisting it ; and ft 
lwing ultimately found !in|to«ilile to ovricome 
tho objections of the Court of Directors to the 
Earl of Lauderdale, timt nobleman withdrew 
liia claim to tlio office of governor-gem-m! : 
tlio court consented to nominate tli" President 
of tlio Hoard of Control, l/>rd Mintn, and 
thus tho differences between the Court of 
Directors and his Majesty's government were 
terminated. 

Ixml Minto arrived at Calcutta and took 
his scat in Council on the 31*t nf July, 1M>7. 
He found the country in that state of torj-ir 
which Sir Gcorgo Harlow ami his friend* re- 
garded ns tranquillity, nml during reveral 
months of the earlier' period of the new go- 
vernor-general's administration little occurred 
of sufficient importance to demand an historical 
record. Tlio close of tho year IK'S opened 
n scene in Travail coro which fearfully disturbed 
tlio preceding calm, and tho circumstances of 
this extraordinary outbreak will now require 
detail. 

Tho connection between Travancoro and the 
Enst-Tndia Company lias been of considerable 
duration, and tlie government of the latter 
bad, on various occasions, rendered good ser- 
vice to tho former. It will ho recollected 
that, in 1700, Tippoo Sail) attacked Travail- 
coro, and penetrated to Yirapelly ; and that 
Lord Cornwallis promptly interposed to rescue 
tho country from an invader who threatened 
in a very brief period to overrun it. In 1705, 
a subsidiary treaty was concluded between the 
i iu» ■ Government and tho rajali of Travan- 
; aud ten years after, in 1805, a second 
‘y. By tho former treaty, tho rajah 

j - a to assist the Enst-India Company in 

oe of war with troops to tlio extent of Ids 
ability. By a clauso in tlie latter, this aid 
■was commuted for nn nnnual tribute. 

Travancoro was among the most scandalously 
misgoverned of Indian states, ltctrenclimcn’t 
and reform were indispensably necessary, and 
the treaty provided for their being commenced 
and conducted under tho auspices of the British 
government. To afford time for effecting the 
necessary chnnges, tho payment of half tlio 
additional subsidy stipulated for by tlie second 
treaty was remitted for two years, but the end 
of that period found tho rajah no hotter dis- 
posed to pay tho entiro amount of subsidy 
than the beginning. Ono heavy source of his 
expense was a military body, called tho Car- 
natic Brigade, which, though unnecessary as 
well as bnrthcnsomo, the Tajah insisted upon 
retaining, in spite of the remonstrances of the 
British representative at his court. This gave 
rise to much angry feeling. Tho resident, 
Colonel Macaulay, pressed for tho required 
payment of subsidy, and after a while n part 


of the amount was liquidated. but a *«ry large 
portion still remained i»idi<eWgf-l. 

The rr<;<U-ut having to je-rf-irm a mo«t ms- 
gracious duty in urging th" •I’-invi-l* of his 
govfcrnim-lit, Iwcatil" an object of aversion to 
the ilewnti, into whose hands the ra-xh bad 
r i inbred tho whole power of the state to Ml. 
Trial ojfierr, while titling hli tisv'.er, was 
himself under infltiMicn niifavi.uf.ih.'e the 
interr-itn of the British governm-nt, Hi* 
eondoet had long lc--n i-xa-dre and ttnrali*- 
factory, and toward* the el >-e of the year 
180?, it Ix-raui- »u*jw-el)-d that he entertained 
views of dirret hostility. It had been a*.v?- 
tained that cnmmnnlratior.s had tati-n ph-«- 
Is-tsrrn the ilewan and sarr,e Amrri'ftni, who 
had rit-ently arrived from JVrda. Tlie nature 
of these cominiitwrV.ioh* e:.i kept recirt, but 
they were frdlov.-i-d by overture* from an agent 
of the dew an to tho rajah of Cochin, f^r enter- 
ing into j-dnt measure* in opj-idlinn to the 
Britidi power. It km report---! that a French 
force would land on the c-nt*. of Malabar in 
the courro of January, ar.d in antiVIpatim of 
flit* event, the d-vran urged the rajah of 
Cochin tn prepare tn unite Lim-df with tho 
Travaneorisn* and French, f>r th« puqiofeof 
expelling the linglitli from the country. 

The detvan was not one of llin'e who con- 
tent thrmsejiM with merely giving advice-— 
he enforced hi* recommendation by example. 
Extensive military preparations were entered 
into ; the people were trained to warlike ex- 
ercise*, and large supplies of nnns were ob- 
tained. The object of thc=e procerelings was 
all but avowed, and it was currently re'wrted 
that emissaries hail been sent to the I«le of 
Franco to solicit a reinforcement of artillery. 
Thc«e circumstances nttractc-i the attention 
of the government of l-’ort St. George, then 
administered under the presidency of Sir 
Gcorgo Barlow, lie having been thus consoled » 
for bis disappointment in regard to the office 
of governor-general. By that government 
immediate and active measures were deemed 
necessary. Troops were ordered to march from 
Tricbinopoly, and others were embarked from 
Malabar for Quilon ; but these movements 
wore suddenly countermanded, nml a deter- 
mination taken to try further the effects of a 
conciliatory policy. 

The experiment mot with that species of 
success which usually attends attempts at 
conciliation under such circumstances. Tho 
dowan professed great alarm at the military 
preparations which had been made by tho 
British government, nnd in treated permission 
to throw himself upon the generosity of the 
power which ho had provoked. A succession 
of messages followed, and this portion of tho 
drama ended in tho dowan, on tho ground 
that his person was not safe in Travancoro, 
expressing a desire to resign his office and 
retire within the territories of the Company. 
Tho residont agreed to indulge him, and on 
tho 2Sth of Decomber, everything was pre- 
pared for his journey from Alcppi to Calicut ; 
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a sum of money was advanced for his expenses, 
and as the alleged fears of the dewan led him 
to demand a large .escort of troops, the force 
attached to the residency was weakened for 
the purpose of affording it. 

A little after midnight the sleep of the re- 
sident was broken by a loud noise in the 
vicinity of his house. He arose and pro- 
ceeded to the window, whence he perceived 
that the building was apparently surrounded 
by armed men. Hearing his own name men- 
tioned, he opened the lattice and demanded 
who was there ; upon which several voices 
exclaimed at once that it was the colonel, and 
several pieces were simultaneously discharged 
at the window, but happily without producing 
the intended effect. The object of the assail- 
ants being now manifest, the resident seized 
his sword, and was rushing down stairs to 
oppose the entrance of the assassins, when he 
was interrupted by a clerk in his service, who, 
pointing out the hopelessness of contending 
with a numerous body of armed men, sug- 
gested that his master and himself Bhould 
conceal themselves in a recess in a lower 
apartment, the door of which was scarcely 
discernible from the wainscot in which it was 
inserted. This retreat Colonel Macaulay was 
reluctantly induced to enter just at the moment 
when the assailants, having disarmed the guard, 
were forcing their way into the house. Having 
succeeded, every part of it, except the con- 
cealed recess, was carefully searched for the 
intended victim. Disappointed of finding him, 
they spent the night in plundering the house. 
At daybreak a vessel, with British troops 
traversing the deck, appeared in sight, and 
the ruffians becoming alarmed, made a pre- 
cipitate retreat. This afforded the resident 
the opportunity of escape ; a boat was pro- 
cured, and he was shortly on board a British 
, ship. 

The vessel that had appeared in sight so 
opportunely for the resident was one of several 
which were conveying reinforcements to the 
British strength in Travaucore. All of these 
arrived in safety except one, having on board 
a surgeon and thirty-three privates of his 
Majesty’s 12th regiment. This vessel, being 
detained by some accidents, put into Aleppi 
for a supply of water and for other neces- 
saries. Two or three of the soldiers, landing 
immediately on the vessel arriving at her 
anchorage, were told by some servants of the 
rajah, that a large body of British troops were 
in the neighbourhood, and that if they were 
disposed to j oin them every requisite aid would 
be afforded for the purpose. The whole party 
were thus induced to disembark, when they 
were surrounded and overpowered, tied in 
couples back to back, and in that state, with 
a heavy stone fastened to their necks, thrown 
into the back-water of the port. The ferocity 
of this deed would almost seem to justify the 
opinion avowed by some Europeans who have 
enjoyed the best means of judging of the state 
of Travancore, that in turpitude and moral 
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degradation its people transcend every nation 
upon the face of the earth. 

Two days after the outrage on the resident’s 
house, the officer commanding the subsidiary 
force at Quilon received intelligence, that a 
large body of armed men had assembled in 
the inclosure round the dewan’s abode. This 
being an unusual occurrence. Colonel Chalmers 
ordered his men to rest that night on their 
arms. Immediately afterwards he was informed 
that a body of armed nairs had been collected 
at Paroor, a few miles to the southward of the 
cantonment, for the purpose of advancing upon 
his force. To avert an attack of two bodies of 
troops at the same time, a party, under Captain 
Clapham, was despatched with a gun, to take 
post .on a height commanding the dewan’s 
house, so as to keep the troops collected there 
in check. The detachment had scarcely arrived 
at the point assigned for it, when it was 
discovered that a small hill, immediately on 
the flank of the post, was occupied by the 
Travancore troops, whose numbers appeared 
to be rapidly augmenting. The eminence on 
which Captain Clapham’s party was posted 
was evidently a military object to the enemy, 
and it became necessary to prepare to defend 
it. A column of nairs was soon seen advancing, 
which was challenged and requested to halt. 
The challenge and request were disregarded, 
and the column continued to advance, obviously 
for the purpose of charging the British detach- 
ment. When within ten paces. Captain 
Clapham gave orders to fire. The fire was 
returned, but it was followed up, on the part 
of the British force, with so much quickness 
and precision, that after several ineffectual 
attempts to gain the height, the enemy was 
obliged to retire. 

On the following morning. Major Hamilton 
proceeded, at the head of a body of British 
troops, to take possession of the battery at the 
dewan’s house, a service which was effected 
without loss, and the guns conveyed within 
the British lines. These guns had been ordi- 
narily used for firing salutes, but on examina- 
tion, after they came into the hands of Colonel 
Chalmers, they were all found loaded and 
double-shotted ; and it is also worthy of remark, 
that they were taken, not in the situation 
where they were usually placed, but on a spot 
having the command of the only road leading 
to the dewan’s house. 

Before Major Hamilton could return to his 
position he was required to push on with his 
party to Anjuvicha, to intercept the enemy, 
who in great numbers were crossing the river 
in that direction. He arrived just as a nume- 
rous body were crossing in boats, while another 
party was drawn up on shore to cover their 
landing. The British commander immediately - 
attacked the party on shore, who were dis- 
persed forthwith, pursued to the bar, and 
driven into the water. A battalion, on the 
opposite side, witnessed the defeat and destruc- 
tion of their countiymen, without attempting 
to assist them further than by a few discharges 
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of rrnatl ami at a distance from which, they 
could do no execution. On the dispersion of 
the enemy on the nearer side of the river, 
Major Hamilton directed his artillery to open 
on the battalion on the opposite shore, and 
almost the first shot put them to flight. They 
•uhwqucntly returned with reinforcements, 
and an attempt was made to surround Major 
Hamilton's force, hut prevented by his retiring 
within the lines of the cantonment. 

Almost simultaneously with tho arrival of 
the news of these events at Port St, Georgu, 
tho government of that presidency recoivcd 
from the collector in Malabar tho translation 
of a letter, addressed by the dowan of Travnn* 
core to tlie ramorin rajah in Mnlnlmr, anil 
which had been confidentially communicated 
by the zamorln's minister. It was an extra- 
ordinary composition, appealing to the attach- 
rnent felt by tho natives to their ancient 
superstitions, and expressing violent appre- 
hension of tho extension of the Christian laitli. 
To resist this, tho zainorin wns exhorted to 
rife against the British, who worn to lio forth- 
with expelled, and no nmity thenceforward 
maintained with them. Tho zainorin was 
informed that hostilities had begun, and that 
within eight days tho Company’s battalions 
should he cotnjK-Iled to cvacuato Quilon. 

Some further communication with tho 
ramorin's minister took place, through a con- 
fnh-ntial agent, whom tho ilcwan deputed to 
hold a eonferenco with him, and it- wns not 
undeserving of nolire. On the mmorin’s 
minister suggesting the imprudence of n small 
state rising in hostility against so vast a power 
as tho British, the dnwan's agent, nfter advert- 
ing to the application made to tho Isle of 
Prance fur as-sstance, said that it was well 
Vnonn that the greater portion of the Com- 
pany's forces would soon ho engaged in a 
'•n' ratla war, and in the defence of their 


have been carried into completo cfTect. A 
letter wns addressed to tho rajah of Travnn- 
core, explaining tho circumstances under which 
tho ndvanco of troops into his country had bo- 
como necessary ; and a proclamation addressed 
to tho inhabitants, assuring them that tho pcaco- 
able and well-affected had no enuso for appre- 
hension, wns issued with Rimilnt viows. 

The troops destined for service in Travnn* 
core wore to ndvanco in various directions. 
Lieutenant-colonel Arthur St. Logcr, of tho 
Mndrns cavalry, wns appointed to conduct tho 
operations on tho castorn sido ; Lioutonant- 
coloncl Cuppngo, with anothor body of troops, 
was to enter by tho northorn frontior ; wldlo 
Colonel Wilkinson commanded n detachment, 
assembled in tho south countiy, fur tho pre- 
servation of tranquillity iu that quarter, and 
for tho purposo of reinforcing tho army in 
Travancore, if found necossary. Tho troops 
assembled at Quilon remained under tho com- 
tnnnd of Licutonant-colonol Chalmers. 

Tho last-nnincd officor was soon required to 
employ tho foreo at his disposal. At six 
o’clock on tho morning of tho lfitli January, 
ho wns informed that tho dowan's troops wore 
advancing in different directions. On recon- 
noitring, in front of tho British lines to tho 
left, a largo body of Infantry drawn up with 
guns was porcoivcd, on which Colonel 
Chalmers, without delay, ordered his lino to 
ndvanco in two columns to rncoivo tho enemy. 
Tho action tlint ensued lasted fivo hours, anil 
ended in tho flight of tho dewnn’s troops and 
thn capture of soveral of tlioir guns by tho 
British forco. Tho loss of the enemy In killed 
and wounded wns great, that of tho British 
very trilling. Ton days afterwards, an nttnek 
mndo by threo columns of tho mioniy on threo 
different points of a detachment in Cochin, 
commanded by Major Hewitt, was repulsed 
with tho most decisive success, although tho 
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witli a declaration that a oliango in tho loading 
members of the committee lmd thereby become 
necessary— which change was immediately com- 
menced by the appointment of a now president. 

In this year the British government first 
became connected by treaty with tho sovereign 
of Lahore, Rtmjeet Singh. This extraordinary 
erson had afforded some ground for appro- 
ension ; but a negotiation, conducted by Mr., 
afterwardsLord Metcalfe, assisted by a military 
force, ended in the conclusion of a treaty, by 
which the British government engaged not to 
interfere with tho territories or subjects of the 
Seik chief north of the Sntlej, he on his 
part binding himself not to maintain within 
his territories on the left bank of that river 
more troops than might be necessary for carry- 
ing on the ordinary functions of government, 
and to abstain from encroaching on tho rights 
of the chiefs in the vicinity. 

The untoward result of the expedition to 
Macao was not the only misfortune of tho 
period immediately under notice. Oircum- 
Btances occurred in the army of Madras calcu- 
lated to excite far more regret and far greater 
apprehension for the interests of Great Britain 
in the East. 

From a variety of causes, the army of India 
was slow in attaining that perfect system of 
subordination which is alike required by mili- 
tary duty and essential to military efficiency. 
The fact of its officers living, in so many 
instances, apart from all society but their own, 
while it tended to cherish habitB of exclusive- 
ness and assumption, afforded opportunity also 
for the excitement and encouragement of dis- 
content. Where men have no employment for 
their leisure but the discussion of their griev- 
ances, real grievances will not fail to be mag- 
nified and imaginary ones to be invented. The 
anxiety felt by most officers to obtain the 
means of returning home, tended to make them 
■eculiarly sensitive in regard to pecuniary 
om ; and the inequalities existing at the 
“rent presidencies with respect to allow- 
afforded to portions of the army specious 
-reasons for dissatisfaction. Insubordination 
had also been cherished by the undue in- 
dulgence drown by the authorities at home 
to persons whose offences called for Bevere 
punishment, more especially in the case of Sir 
Robert Fletcher, who, after having, as com- 
mander of a brigade, fomented and abetted 
mutiny in the army of Bengal, was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the army at Madras. 
From these and other causes the Indian army 
remained long in a state of unhealthy irrita- 
bility, capable of being thrown into confusion 
by the occurrence of the slightest circumstance 
calculated to afford ground for discontent. 
Such exciting cause could never be long want- 
ing, and the effect of any that might occur 
could not fail to derive additional strength 
from the appearance — perhaps in some cases 
more than the mere appearance— of undue 
favour towards tho king’s officers in com- 
parison with thoso of the Company. 


In the Madras army discontont had for some 
time been gradually increasing in extent and 
gaining in intensity. Thoso who should havo 
chocked it — officers of high standing nnd long 
oxporienco— unfortunately lent their aid to in- 
crease tho feeling. Among them Colonol 
Arthur St. Lcger, a bravo officor, but an 
intemperate man, stood conspicuous. So early 
ns March, 1807, tho government of Madras, in 
addressing tho Court of Directors, felt called 
upon thus to advert to his conduct, nnd to the 
feeling prevailing in tho army: — “Wo have 
already stated that a very dangerous spirit of 
cabal has shown itself among several officers 
in your army. The feeling has been greatly 
influenced by tho impunity with which the 
Honourable Lieutenant-colonel St. Leger has 
beon hitherto onabled to bravo and inBult tho 
authority of this government ; for it is with 
concern that we observe, in addition to tho 
explanations which we havo already given re- 
garding tho conduct of that officor, that eveiy 
means of tho most public nature havo been 
taken at most of the principal military stations 
to hold up Lieutenant-colonel St. Lcger ns tho 
champion of the rights of tho Company’s 
army, and as one whose example calls for imi- 
tation. 

Colonel St. Leger was far from being the 
only officor of high rank who engaged in this 
unworthy course. On the removal of Sir 
John Cradock, General MoDowall, of his 
Majesty’s service, had been appointed to the 
office of commander-in-chief. That officer had 
a grievance of his own which he threw into 
the common stock, and forthwith applied him- 
self vigorously to aggravate and extend the ill- 
feeling which he found existing. The Court 
of Directors had departed from established 
precedent by not appointing the new com- 
mander-in-chief to a seat in council. This -was 
not intended as a personal slight to General 
McDowall, the Court having adopted on gene- 
ral grounds the principle of excluding pro- 
vincial commanders - in - chief from council. 
While, however, it is impossible to excuse the 
conduct of General McDowall in perverting 
the influence of bis authority to uses most dis- 
graceful to himself and most dangerous to the 
interests which it was his duty to uphold, it is 
equally impossible to discern the wisdom or 
propriety of the course taken by the Court. 
It is not easy to discover even a plausible 
reason for excluding the commander-in-ohief 
from council, while the convenience and advan- 
tage of admitting, him to a place there are 
obvious. Unhappily the person on whom, in 
this instance, the penalty of exclusion fell was a 
man reckless of hisown honour andofthatof his 
country in pursuit of revenge. He assumed 
the command a short time before the' arrival of 
Sir George Barlow, who thus found the army 
arrayed in opposition to the government by the 
man whose duty it was to hold it in subordina- 
tion. Sir George Barlow had other difficulties. 
Mr. Petrie, a member of council, had held the 
government provisionally from the super- 
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session of Lord William Bentinck, and judg- 
ing from his subsequent conduct, ho nppears 
to Imvo been dissatisfied with the brief tenure 
of his authority. From the time of Sir George 
Barlow's arrival ho was found in unceasing 
opposition to the governor, oven to the extent 
of tbo abandonment of his own recorded 
opinions. Tho now and tho old governor thus 
became engnged in disputes, in the courso of 
which it must in candour bo admitted that 
there were times when neither of them ap- 
peared to much advantage. 

While Lord William Bentinck had exercised 
the functions of government, and Sir John 
Crndock retained the command of tho army, 
it had been determined to abolish a system of 
tent contract of no long standing, tho con- 
tinuance of which was believed to bo injurious 
to tho public interests. On Sir George Bar- 
low devolved the duty of giving effect to the 
determination, and ns the mcasuro was offen- 
sive to tho commanding officers of corps, fresh 
ground for dissatisfaction with the government 
generally, and with Sir Gcorgo Barlow espe- 
cially, was afforded. 

Tiio officers of tho Madras army were pre- 
paring an address to the governor-general on 
their grievances. Tho commander-in-chief, in 
accordance with his duty, issued a circular 
letter discountenancing tho mcasuro ; but ho 
destroyed its effect by encouraging, in his 
personal nnd private intercourse with his 
officers, tho proceedings which ho officially 
denounced. Ho did not, indeed, confine 
his attempts to cxcito discontent within the 
limits of private communication. Some of 
them were made publicly ; nnd one remark- 
able instance was furnished in an address 
made by the commander-in-chief on review- 
ing an European regiment in tho northern 
drears. 

Having scattered widely and abundantly 
the seeds of disaffection, General McDowall 
determined to leave it to tirao nnd circum- 
stance to bring them to maturity. H o rosol ved 
to quit tho country, an intention indeed which 
lie appears to have entertained long before, but 
which he probably postpoued in tho hope, too 
well grounded, of preparing tho elements of 
extensive mischief. His conduct now became 
more violent and more open. He placed under 
arrest the qunrter-master-general, Colonel 
Munro, upon a charge of casting imputations 
on the character of the army in an official 
report drawn up many months previously. 
The judge-advocate-general had given his 
opinion that no legal matter of charge existed 
against Colonel Munro, and thereupon the 
government released him. General McDowall 
now embarked for Europe, leaving behiud him 
an offensive and inflammatory geuoral order, 
which was published after his departure by 
the deputy adjutant-general. Upon its ap- 
pearance the government formally removed 
General McDowall from the office of com- 
mander-in-chief, and gave further evidence of 
displeasure by suspending both the officer by 


whom tho offensivo order bad been published 
nnd his principal. 

Theso expressions of the opinion of govern- 
ment seem to have produced little offect upon 
the officers of tho army, a portion of whom 
manifested their sympathy with tho parties 
thus visited with punishment, by preparing 
and circulating for signatures a memorial to 
tbo governor-general, nnd an address to the 
displaced deputy adjutant-general. These pro- 
ceedings being regarded as inconsistent with 
militnrysubordination, an order of government 
appeared on the 1st of May, severely animad- 
verting on the conduct of the officers most 
active in the circulation of the offensive papers, 
suspending several officers, including Colonel 
St. Logor, from tho sorvico, and removing 
others from particular commands. 

Tho raoro marked indications of ill-feeling 
towards the government had hitherto been ex- 
hibited by that portion of the army serving in 
Travancoro. Tho publication of the order of 
tho 1st of May led to nets of insubordination, 
not only more violent than any which had 
previously taken place, but more general. At 
Hyderabad, Mnsulipatam, Seringapatam, and 
other places, discontent, previously ill suppres- 
sed, burst into open mutiny ; in one lament- 
able instnnee blood was shed, in consequence 
of tho resistance offered to tho passage of a 
revolted battalion from Chittlcdroog to join 
tile disaffected in Scringnpatam. 

Widely, however, ns the seeds of discontent 
wero spread, nnd rapidly as they had sprung 
into life, thero was no principle of permanence 
in the resistance to authority thus suddenly 
called forth. Thnt which had been done under 
tho influence of excited feeling was not of a 
nature to boar tho calm reflection which time 
could not fail to suggest. Tiio dissatisfied 
could not but pcrccivo that, while they were 
placing tho interests of their country in peril, 
they were in nil human probability involving 
themselves in ruin, while the inconsistency and 
dishonour of the course into which they had 
been seducod wero not less evident than its 
folly. Tho first manifestation of a returning 
sense of duty was at Hyderabad ; the example 
was speedily followed at other places : and 
thus ended a movement which in its com- 
mencement and progress seemed to threaten 
tho very existence of the British government 
in the part of India in which it occurred. 
Lord Minto, on learning the nature nnd extent 
of the disaffection, had proceeded without delay 
to Madras ; but the crisis had passed before be 
arrived. 

Few remarks aro requisite on such a subject 
ns the conduct of the Madras army. It cannot 
bo necessary to inquire wbothor mutiny be in 
any case justifiable or not; but tho judgments 
of popular opinion, not less than those of law, 
should be framed with due regard to circum- 
stances. Many of those concerned in the un- 
happy proceedings under notice were young 
men, led to tako part in them by the criminal 
advice and criminal example of those to whom. 
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nit thoir senior and superior olfic'-r*, they looked 
with respect and ileforeiien. Thi« extenuating 
circumstance wni permitted t*» have its jtmt 
effect ; and though the number of tho»e w h-i 
lmd participated, in n greater nr le** degree, 
in the outbreak was large, the iiunl»hineiit* 
were few. The grrat criminal— -he fur whom 
no punishment that it heroine* n rivilir*d 
government to inflict couh! lie regarded »-< ton 
ecvero — lived not to receive retribution. 11m 
ship in wiiich (•Ytieral McDouall took hi* |rvi. 
rage to Europe *m lent, and in tiu< v.n*;,, <,( 
waters lie found that impunity wiiMi he cuuM 
scarcely have expected had lie snrvivrd. 

Tho conduct of Sir f.leorge Barlow wan 
violently attacked nt home, hut a majority in 
tho Court of J)irorlorn approved It. Hi* 
coadiutor, Mr. JVtrie, who had differed from 
the governor on nliuo'tt every point on which 
differenco \va*< possible, wn* 1*-'* fortunate. 

I Ho wan removed from council, and the Court 
i repaired their former error liy apjsiinliitg the 
new commander-in-chief, Sir Samuel Audi- 
muty, to tho vacant rent. 

, Tho administration of Lord Mitito was 
marked by brighter incident* than the mi*- 
( ■' conduct of tho nrmy of Madras ; to rome of 
- these it in satisfactory to turn. 

During tho warn which followed tho Trench 
Devolution, the injuries sustained liy our com- 
merce, from tho enemy's rettlcinrnts in tiie 
Indian seas, were severely fell. The principal 
scats of a nnoyance were llio Mnsenrenhn I-!*-*, 
comprising the Jtdo of IJourlion, or Mnscarenha, 
properly so called ; Mauritius, or tho Isle of 
Trance ; tho small Island of Bodrigiicr. ; ami 
others of inferior note. Such a group, lying 
on the very highway of tho commerce between 
India and England, could not lie loft in the 
hands of an active and insidious foo with im- 
punity, and tho actual results fully realised all 
that might lmvo been anticipated. From the 
Mauritius especially, French cruir.crs issued 
in vnst numbers to prowl over tho Indian seas, 
“ 4 and tho consequent loss was immense. It lias 
•’ been said that, previously to tho fall of this 
island, tho insurance offices of Bengal alone 
were losers to the amount of three millions 
sterling from captures. Tho amount may bo 
exaggerated, but there can bo no doubt of its 
having been vety great. 

Thnt such a course of things should have 
been allowed to proceed so long unchecked, 
argues little cither for tho wisdom or tho 
activity of tho British government ; but its 
toleration wns in perfect harmony with tho in- 
difference usually manifested on sucli occasions. 
A persuasion had indeed long prevailed, that 
tho Mauritius could not bo successfully assailed 
by a liostilo force, and this persunsion tho 
French naturally used their best endeavours 
to encourage. A plausiblo error, once estab- 
lished, is hard to bo shaken, and tlio currency 
of a belief that tho island was impregnable, 
combined with tho imperturbable apathy with 
which British statesmen have generally re- 
garded the interests of our Indian possessions. 


inu-l account for the rapine*.-*-** r.-hhb to 1-irg 
Ml a vrdunhln hfno'b of »omtr.-r**- at the 
merry of lh« * nrmy. The Mnr-joi* Wrllr-d-jr 
find le-efi well awnr*- of the evil, M;*! meditated 
iiM-avur.-* for the red'i'lion of the r-ttlern-i.l* 
whh h gave the rii'tny the power of iiiflirtiag 
It j but cirruriHtamvi prrrriitrd his rarryiiig 
hi* views into effect, 

Tt.n rnormnu* extern of h>*» at length 
t!:e Brit;»h cabin'd fa»om* • terth-i,*, Admiral 

Jh'ftir, «l,n rntmi.Mi'b <1 on the f.V pe of I Jo--! 
Hop*- tfitinn, was *-n!rr.<! t** eof-io *- a riger--.* 
lijovkade. T)i" nervier- was inlfiit<*-d t/* t'.'-p- 
tain Jtowlry ; and. ioa-*i«t th" e-iMemphir-J 
operation*. f,irul> im-t-o'itniiel II. H. li'V.in;', 
of hi* Majesty “• Kill foot, was, to l*nj, dr*- 
patched from India, with a small f-.rr--, t*> 
o-.vut-y the Inland of ife-irigue*. about one 
hundred miles dhtant from th* Maurltic*. 

On hi* nfrival lie found *-nly two funilie* on 
the island, anti of rmir'» t-mk j*o'**’*-dnn of it 
witliont difiirully. After some time *[-*-;it in 
acquiring a perfect knowledge of tie er.ut, 
Comino*iore li«*|ry re*-dvrd to make an attack 
upon tt.n town of rit. Paul's, the cbi'f p*-rt *>f 
tiie Kin of iJourDitt, ami f-*r tbi« j-urjer’c re* 
quested the co-o|e- ration of Colonel Keating. 
A detachment wn* forthwith eudarked from 
Itodrigurr to join C-unui'-dorr Itowl-y off Tort 
Louis, the cnpitnl of the Mauritius. 

On tho evening of th>- IPth of Kept-rml-er, 
the force de -lined for the attack stood fur the 
Isle of Bourbon, ami, on the folfmving morn- 
ing, di'embarked to the southward of 1'oiritdo 
(lallotte, seven mile* from fit. Paul's. The 
landing was effected with great dexterity, and 
the troop* immediately cominrnctd a forced 
march, iri order, if possible, to cro»* the cnn*e- 
ways extending over tho lake or pond of Kt. 
Paul's before the enemy discovered tlieir do- 
liarkation. In this they succeeded ; and they 
had tho further good fortune of pacing tho 
strongest position of the enemy before tho 
French had time to form in sufficient force. 
By seven o'clock, tho assailants were in pos- 
session ol tho first two batteries, Lanibondi-ro 
anil La C’cntil.-re, and tho guns were forthwith 
turned against tho enemy's shipping, whoso 
well-directed fire of grape, from within pistol- 
shot of tho shore, lmd greatly annoyed the 
British forco. 

A detachment, consisting of the recond 
column, under Captain Imlnck, of the Bombay 
infantry, wns now despatched to take posses- 
sion of tho third battery. La Ncuvo, which 
tho enemy had abandoned ; but, on its way, it 
foil in with the main force of the enemy, 
strongly posted within Btono walls, with eight 
six-pounders on its flanks. They wero charged 
in gallant style, but without driving them from 
their position. Captain Harve y, with the third 
column, then moviSTTSTsupport Captain Imlack, 
nnd succeeded in taking two of tho enemy's 
gunB. Tho notion now became warm and 
general. Tho French wero reinforced from 
tho hills and from the ships in the harbour — 
tho British by tho advance of tho reserve,' 
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'which had previously covered the batteries, flag, to convey her thither, with her children. 
The guns of the first nnd second batteries were servants, and effects. 

spiked, and the third was occupied by seamen The career of the small British force had 
under the command of Captain . Willoughby , been highly brilliant, and, in .addition to its 
.who soon opened its fire upon the shipping, actual achievements, it had obviously inspired 
The enemy now gave way, the fourth and fifth a degree of terror altogether disproportioned 
batteries were won without resistance, and at to its extent ; but it was quite unequal to 
half-past eight the town of St. Paul’s was in undertake the conquest of the island ; and 
the possession of the British. this result formed no part of the plan of those 

Till this period the naval force had been who projected the.attack. In the destruction 
compelled to remain inactive, as they could not of the batteries .and the capture of the ship- 
venture to attack the enemy’s ships, lest they ping in the harbour, a part of which were 
should annoy the British troops, who were prizes which had been recently taken by the 
within range. They now stood in, Captain enemy, all that was sought for was attained. 
Pym taking the lead, and opened their fire As much public property as could be carried 
upon the enemy’s ships, all of which cut their away was embarked, the remainder was des- 
cables and drifted on shore. The seamen, troyed, and the island for a while abandoned ; 
however, succeeded in heaving them off with- the squadron resuming its usual occupation, 
out any material injury. and Colonel Keating, with his troops, retum- 

The force by which this brilliant exploit was ing to Rodriguez, 
achieved was inconsiderable. The detaohment In the following year, preparations were 
embarked from Rodriguez consisted of only made for a serious attempt to annihilate the 
three hundred and sixty-eight officers and French power in the Indian Beas ; an attempt 
men. It was strengthened by one hundred encouraged by the success of a desultory but 
seamen and one hundred and thirty-six marines brilliant exploit achieved by Captain Wil- 
from the blockading squadron ; thus making lougbby, who, at the head of about a hundred 
a total of six hundred and four. The victory of the crew of the Nereide, which he com- 
was gained with the comparatively trifling manded, landed at Jacolet in the Mauritius, 
loss of fifteen killed, fifty-eight wounded, and The landing was effected under the fire of two 
three missing. batteries, and, as the assailants formed on the 

The success which attended the attempt beach, they became exposed to a heavy dis- 
seems to have paralyzed the enemy. General charge of musketry ; but in ten minutes the 
Des Brusles, the commander of the island, first battery was in their possession, and 
marched from the capital, St. Denis, to repel having spiked the guns, they marched to the 
the invaders, and on the evening of the 22nd guard-house, which was protected by ten field- 
of September appeared with considerable force pieces, some regular troops, and a strong de- 
on the hills above St. Paul’s ; but, either from tachment of artillery. They were charged by 
overrating the numbers of the British, or from Captain Willoughby and his little band, and 
some other cause, at which it were vain to immediately gave way, abandoning their guns 
guess, he retreated, and terminated his career and their commanding officer, who was made 
by shooting himself. He left behind him a prisoner in the act of spiking them, 
paper, which sufficiently illustrates the state The British then pnshed on to the Becond 
of his feelings, though it but imperfectly and stronger battery, to gain which they had 
accounts for hiB despair of success. It was to to pass the river Le Goulet, swollen and 
this effect: — "I will not be a traitor to my greatly increased in rapidity by heavy rains, 
country. I will not, in consequence of what The difficulty of crossing the river having been 
I foresee from the hatred and ambition of some conquered, the battery was immediately car- 
individuals, who are attached to a revolution- ried, nnd the commander taken. Here, as 
ary sect, sacrifice the inhabitants in the useless before, the guns were spiked, and the parly- 
defence of an open colony. Death awaits me were about to return to their first ship, when 
on the Bcaffold. I prefer giving it myself : the troops which had fled from the battery 
and I recommend my wife and children to again appeared, strongly reinforced by militia 
Providence, and to those who can feel for and irregulars. Captain Willoughby advanced 
them.” lowardsthem, and on hiscomingwithinmusket- 

• Judging from the temper with which Buona- shot they opened their fire. Suspecting that 
parte was accustomed to regard unsuccessful they would again have recourse to flight, the 
commanders, the apprehensions of General British commander made an oblique move- 
Des Brusles cannot be considered unreason- ment, with the intention of getting into their 
able. It is gratifying to know that his wishes rear ; but the moment this was discovered by 
with regard to his family were not disap- the militia they fled, followed by the regulars, 
pointed ; they found in the British com- with a celerity that defied pursuit. Finally, 
rounder those humane and generous feelings Captain Willoughby burnt the signal-home 
which their deceased protector had invoked and flag-staff, and, carrying with him some 
on their behalf. The -widow of the general field-pieces and stores, re-embarked with all 
having expressed a wish to go to her own his men except one, who was killed, 
family at the Mauritius, Commodore Rowley The organized system of operations against 
immediately appointed a vessel, with a cartel the French islands was not acted upon until 
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later in the year. The first step was to renew 
the attempt against the Isle of Bourbon, with 
sufficient strength to take and retain possession 
of that colony. For this purpose, the force 
at Rodriguez, under command of Colonel 
Keating, was augmented from the three presi- 
dencies to the number of three thousand six 
hundred and fifty rank and file, of whom 
about one-half were Europeans. Colonel 
Keating had been long occupied in training 
his troops, at Rodriguez, to the service to 
which they were destined, accustoming them 
to a country intersected with ravines and 
precipices, like that in which they were about 
to act. The transports, which conveyed the 
reinforcements, arrived off Rodriguez on the 
20th of June ; but the unfavourable state of 
the weather detained the expedition from pro- 
ceeding until the 3rd of July. Before it 
sailed, Colonel Keating communicated to the 
commanders of brigades the information he 
had acquired as to the enemy’s strength and 
position, and his own determination as to the 
mode of operations. This, in his own words, 
was "to Btrike the first blow at the heart of 
the enemy,” to gain possession of the capital, 
and let further proceedings be guided by cir- 
cumstances. Every thing during the night, 
or before daylight, was to be carried by the 
bayonet, Colonel Keating judiciously con- 
cluding that the French island force, trained 
in a system of firing from behind walls and 
houses, and from the opposite side of im- 
passable ravines, would never be brought to 
stand against English bayonets. 

On the 6th of July, the whole of the ex- 
pedition came to a rendezvous about fifty 
miles to the windward of the Isle of Bourbon, 
when part of the troops were removed from 
the transports on board his Majesty's squad- 
ron, consisting of the Boadicea, the Sirius, 
the Tphigenia, the Magicienne, and the Nereide, 
under the command of Commodore Rowley, 
..which immediately stood for the different 

’> of debarkation. On the afternoon of 
h 7th, most of the ships had arrived at their 
• destined stations off the island, and prepara- 
tions were made for landing the troops. This 
was effected to some extent. Captain Pym 
landed the whole of the troops oil board his 
frigate, the Sirius, at Grande Chaloupe, a 
part of the beach about six miles to the west- 
ward of St. Denis, the capital of the island ; 
and Lientenant TVatling, of that frigate, with 
his men, took possession of a neighbouring 
height, thereby preventing reinforcements 
being sent to St. Denis from the neighbour- 
ing town of St. Raul’s. 

The other point of descent was the Riviere 
de Rluies, about three miles to the eastward 
of St. Denis. The beach on that Bide of the 
island is composed of large shingle, steep and 
difficult of access, and the wind, which is very 
uncertain in these latitudes, suddenly and 
violently increasing, the surf rose to an unex- 
pected height. Captain Willoughby, ever 
the first at the post of danger, pushed off, 


with a party of seamen and a detachment of 
troops, in the Estafette, prize schooner. A 
few boats followed, and the men were landed 
with the loss of only four j but the schooner 
and several of the boats were dashed to pieces 
in the surf. Another small body of troops 
effected a landing somewhat more to the right, 
under Lieutenant-colonel William Macleod, 
of his Majesty’s 69th Foot. A small transport 
was placed upon the beach to act as a break- 
water, in the hope that the men might be 
enabled to land over her Btera or under her 
lee : this was ably performed by Lientenant 
Lloyd, of the Boadicea; but the violence of 
the weather, and the natural difficulties of 
the situation, frustrated the success of the 
attempt, and it was found impossible to land 
any more troops that evening. Those who 
had succeeded in landing, had lost a con- 
siderable part of their arms, and all their 
ammunition was damaged. 

It now became an object of importance to 
communicate with the detachment on shore, 
but all hope of doing so seemed cut off by the 
circumstances which suspended the landing of 
the troops. In this emergency the desired 
means of communication were furnished by 
that unconquerable spirit which our country- 
men have so often displayed under circum- 
stances which almost justify despair. Lieu- 
tenant Foulstone, of the 69th regime nt, volun- 
teered to swim to shore : his offer was ac- 
cepted ; he made the attempt, and succeeded, 
by diving under the surf, from whence he was 
dragged by a boat-hook. By the gallantry of 
this high-spirited officer, orders were conveyed 
to Colonel Macleod, the senior officer of the 
detachment on shore, to take possession of 
St. Marie for the night. That officer im- 
mediately marched with his slender force, and 
carried the fort at the point of the bayonet. 

The. impracticability of disembarking any 
more troops to the windward, during the 
existing state of the weather, being apparent, 
it was resolved to despatch the remainder to 
Grande Chaloupe, where the landing was' suc- 
cessfully effected. 

In the meantime, the brigade nnder Lieute- 
nant-colonel Hastings Fraser, 86thFoot, which 
had previously landed at Grande Chaloupe, 
had pushed forward a party, the commanding 
officer leading the way, to dislodge a body of 
riflemen who occupied the heights and kept 
up a harassing fire. This was soon accom- 
plished, and the brigade moved rapidly over 
the mountains towards St. Denis. They 
halted there during the night, then began to 
descend at four o’clock on the following 
morning, haring in the interval been joined 
by Bepoys, pioneers, and artillery. They 
found the enemy drawn up on the plain in 
two columns, each with a field-piece at its 
head, supported by some heavy cannon on the 
redoubt. A severe fire of ordnance and 
musketry was opened upon the British force, 
who, however, advanced in admirable order. 
On reaching the plain, orders were given to 
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charge. The French remained steadily at 
their guns nntil the British grenadiers came 
in contact with them, when finding that the 
thunder of their ordnance was to be met with 
the silent but deadly thrust of the bayonet, 
they retired and attempted to form behind 
the parapet of the redoubt. From this they 
were speedily driven by the weapon they so 
much dreaded ; the British colours were 
hoisted on the top of the redoubt, two guns 
which had been spiked were rendered service- 
able and turned against the enemy, and the 
batteries to the west of the river St. Denis 
were stormed and demolished. Thus the main 
force of the island was totally defeated by a 
body of troops not amounting to six hundred 
men. The commandant, Colonel St. Susanne, 
escaped with difficulty, and the officer second 
in command was wounded and made pri- 
soner. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon, a 
brigade under Lieutenant-colonel Edward 
Drummond, of the king’s S6th, which had 
been landed that morning at Grande Cha- 
loupe, arrived in sight of St. Denis, after a 
severe march over the mountains, harassed by 
the enemy’s chasseurs, who hung upon their 
flanks. As they approached, they were 
exposed to a heavy fire of cannon, grape, 
shells, and musketry from the town, without 
a possibility of either returning or avoiding it. 
Colonel Fraser, however, kept np a brisk fire 
upon the town from the redoubt. About four 
o’clock, he was joined by Colonel Drummond’s 
brigade ; and Colonel Keating, who had landed 
at noon with the rest of the troops, appeared 
on the heights. Preparations were now made 
for a simultaneous attack upon the place, 
when, at the very moment of advance, a flag 
of truce arrived to treat for the surrender of 
the island. Colonel Fraser having refused to 
negotiate on any other terms. 

The articles of capitulation stipulated for 
the immediate evacuation of all the military 
posts and the surrender of all public stores ; 
the troops of the line and Garde Nationale to 
march out with the honours of war ; the 
former to surrender as prisoners, the officers 
being allowed to retain their swords and 
military decorations, and embarked, as well as 
the troops, either for England or the Cape, 
with the exception of the commandant, St. 
Susanne, who was to be allowed to depart 
either to France or the Mauritius oa his 
parole of honour. To these a provision was 
added, that funeral honours should be paid 
to the French officers who had fallen, accord- 
ing to their respective rank. The laws, 
customs, and religion of the inhabitants, as 
well as their private property, were to be 
respected. 

The ordnance found at St. Paul’s and St. 
Denis amounted to one hnndred and forty- 
five pieces of heavy artillery. The loss 
sustained in making the conquest was slight ; 
eighteen killed, seventy-nine wounded, and 
four drowned in landing. That of the enemy 
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was never precisely ascertained, but it was 
very considerable. 

The capture of the Island of Bourbon was 
principally desired as a preliminary to that of 
the still more important settlement of the 
Mauritius; aud in anticipation of our attempts 
upon that island, Mr. Farquhar, the English 
governor of the Isle of Bourbon, published an 
address to the inhabitants of the Mauritius, 
the distribution of which he found means of 
effecting from the He du Passe, which had 
been taken possession of by a party from his 
Majesty’s cruisers. This acquisition was made 
in a very brilliant manner. Five boats from 
the Sirius and the Iphigenia proceeded on the 
night of the 13th of August to the landing- 
place on the north-west side of the island, 
which was defended by a cbevaux-de-frise and 
two howitzers. To gain this spot, it was 
necessary to pass a battery of several guns, 
and fortunately the attempt was favoured by 
a heavy cloud suddenly obscuring the moon, 
which had previously been shining with great 
brightness. Before, however, the boats reached 
the landing-place, the enemy discovered and 
commenced firing npon them : two men were 
killed and several wounded, bnt, nothing 
daunted, the assailants advanced and landed. 
Lieutenant Norman, in attempting to scale 
the works, was shot through the heart by a 
sentinel above : he was immediately shot by 
one of the seamen, who, headed by Lieutenant 
Watling, speedily ascended the walls. A brief 
but warm encounter followed, in which the 
British had seven men killed and eighteen 
wounded ; bnt they succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the walls. Lieutenant Watling 
then proceeded to attack the batteries on the 
south-east side, where he was met by Lieu- 
tenant Chads, who had landed at another 
point and stormed and carried the works 
there without the loss of a man. The two 
parties being united, the French commandant 
offered no further resistance, but surrendered 
at discretion. 

The island was intrusted to the charge of 
Captain Willoughby, who availed himself of 
its proximity to the Mauritius to pay visits to 
the coasts of the latter. His first attack was 
upon Point du Diable, which was stormed and 
carried ; the French commander and three 
of his men killed, and three gunners made 
prisoners. The guns were spiked, the car- 
riages burnt, and the magazine blown np; 
after which Captain Willoughby moved on to 
Grand Port, a distance of twelve miles. He 
remained on the island nntil sunset, and a 
strong party of the enemy, which attacked 
him, were put to the rout with the loss of six 
men. On another occasion he destroyed the 
signal-house and staff at Grand Rivihre, blew 
up the remaining works at Point du Diable, 
and retired without molestation. 

The British arms had hitherto been emi- 
nently successful, but the flattering hopes 
which their success had called forth now 
sustained a severe check by a series of dis- 
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aster?, which for a time gave the enemy the 
dominion of the Indian seas. Among other 
prizes they succeeded in capturing the TFind- 
ham and Ceylon, East-Indiamen. These ships, 
with another Company’s ship, the Astdl, were 
railing for Madras, when they were attacked 
ky a French squadron under Commodore 
Dupcrre. The Indiamcn maintained n very 
gallant and hard-fought contest with a very 
superior force for several hours ; when the 
Hi 'nrtham and the Ceylon, having sustained 
serious loss in killed and wounded, and much 
injury in their hulls, masts, and rigging, were 
compelled to strike. The Astdl, after taking 
its share in the unequal struggle, effected its 
escape under cover of tho darkness of the 
night. The French account of this transac- 
tion was marked with that bad faith which 
has too often characterized the official state- 
ments of otir neighbours, and whieli was 
almost universal during the reign of Buona- 
parte : it asserted that the Astdl had struck 
licr colours previously to her escape — an 
accusation which tho captain and his officers 
putdicly refuted. 

The success of the enemy was not restricted 
to encounters with merchant ships. The 
French squadron, with the two Indiamcn, 
tlicir prizes, ran for Port Sud-Est, in the 
Mauritius, at the entrance of which lay tho 
He du Passe, which tho English hnd occupied 
and garrisoned. Four British frigates were 
also cruizing off the station, anil in the attempt 
to make the port, the WluMam East-India- 
man was turned and recaptured by the Sirius, 
Captain Pym. Having despatched hi* prize 
to Bourbon, that officer formed the design of 
attacking tho French squadron in the harbour; 
Lnt, not being sufficiently aware of the diffi- 
rultie* of tho navigation, tho attempt term!- 
tiali d in defeat and serious loss. Three of tho 
►hips took the ground, and tho fourth was 
prevented from closing with the enemy. These 
t:r.f. rtunato occurrences enabled the foo to 
o{--n all their gun* upon a single ve=«cl, the 
Amide, commando! by Captain Willoughby. 

I l o fortitude and courage displayed by this 
off, or and hi-* crew were beyond all praiHe, 
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and Magicimnc, were so situated that their 
abandonment became necessaiy, and after set- 
ting fire to them, their respective crews were 
landed on the lie du Passe ; the fourth, tho 
Iphigcnia, was, with some difficulty, warped 
up to that anchorage, the enemy making no 
attempt to prevent her. In this situation she 
lay, without the power of removing from it, 
while the state of tho little garrison at the 
isle became every day more forlorn ; their 
stock, both of provisions and water, was low, 
and they bad no prospect of receiving succour. 
To complete their distress, they were block- 
aded by a French force ; and as their means of 
subsistence were almost at an end, and escape 
was impossible, they were compelled to sur- 
render. 

No one object of this unfortunate attempt 
was achieved; its disastrous issue was com- 
plete : all the vessels engaged in it were either 
destroyed, or fell into the hands of the enemy. 
But though, as it subsequently appeared, the 
undertaking was ill-judged, the condnct of 
those engaged in it was such ns to cnnble their 
countrymen to call up the recollection, even of 
discomfiture, without a blush. Heroism liko 
that displayed by Captain Willoughby and his 
intrepid comrades sheds over dofeat the lustre 
of victory. Amid scenes of blood and suffer- 
ing far surpassing tho ordinary horrors of war- 
fare, theso gallant Bpirits were insensible to 
everything hut their own duty and their coun- 
try’s honour. Never was duty moro devotedly 
performed, nover was honour more com- 
pletely sustained. 

The record of disaster, though drawing to a 
close, jb not yet entirely complete. Tbo 
Africaine frignto was taken by the enemy, 
after a severe action, fn which her commander 
fell ; and another frignto, tho Ceylon, shared 
the same fate. This vessel, having on board 
General Abercrombie, appointed by tho go- 
vernor-general to take tho command of tho 
troops destined for the reduction of tho 
Mauritius, fell in with some F rencli cruizcrs off 
the Island of Bourbon. An action ensued, 
which was gallantly maintained for five hours, 
when the Ceylon, being dismasted and rendered 
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Paul’s, to resume tho blockade of the Mauri- 
tius, taking with him Major-general Aber- 
crombie, to reconnoitre tho situation of the 
French colony, nnd concert the necessary mea- 
sures for its reduction. Ho arrived off Port 
Louis on tho 19th, where he found tho whole 
of tho enemy’s naval force at anchor in the 
port, two only of the ships being in a state of 
apparent readiness for sea. 

Having left a sufficient force to watch the 
cnem 3’’8 movements nnd blockade tho port, ho 
proceeded to Rodriguez, where tho different 
divisions destined for the attack on the Mau- 
ritius were appointed to assemble. He found 
that tho troops from Bombay had already 
reached tlicir destination. They were soon 
followed by those from Madras ; but the non- 
arrival of the divisions from Bengal nnd tho 
Cape at the expected time, was a source of 
great disappointment and anxiety, as the 
stormy season was approaching, and in the 
event of unfavourable weather the danger to 
the fleet would be extremo. He therefore 
suggested to the general tho propriety of 
standing out to sea with the troops already 
assembled, and cruizing to the windward of 
the French island, to await the junction of one 
or both of the divisions so anxiously looked for. 
To this suggestion the general assented, and 
the 22nd November was fixed for the depar- 
ture of the fleet from Rodriguez. Everything 
wns in readiness on the previous evening, when 
the welcome intelligence was received that the 
Bengal division was seen in tho offing. 

That not a moment might be lost, it was 
resolved that the convoys just arrived should 
be supplied with the requisite provisions from 
tho bench and shipping, nnd, without drop- 
ping anchor, be ordered to accompany the 
fleet then getting under weigh ; and soon 
after, the fleet, consisting of nearly seventy 
sail, stood from the anchorage of Rodriguez to 
the selected point of debarkation. 

The coasts ol the Mauritius are beset by 
dangerous reefs, and the island has only two 
good harbours. That called Port Sud-ost, 
which was principally used by the Dutch, is 
the more capacious, and being on the wind- 
ward side of the island, it is the easier of 
entrance, as well as the more lioalthy ; but 
the wind almost perpetually blowing in, the 
difficulty of getting ships out counterbalances 
the advantage offered by the facility with 
which they can enter. For this reason, Port 
Nord-ouest wns preferred by the French when 
tho Mauritius came into their possession, and 
there, during the administration of Mabd de 
la Bourdonnais, who was governor from 1734 
to 1766, the only town in the island was 
erected, in a narrow valley at the head of the 
harbour. This henceforwavd was the seat of 
government, and tho port and town were 
denominated Port Louis. 

The Portuguese, by whom the island was 
discovered, do not appear ever to have taken 
possession of it. It was first occupied by the 
Dutch, in the seventeenth century, who gave 


it the name of Mauritius, in honour of Prince 
Maurice of Nassau. These indefatigable 
traders are said to have been driven out of 
tho island by the swarms of rats with which 
it wns infested, and it is certain that they 
abandoned it about the year 1710. Whether 
the French had less dread of the disagreeable 
quadrupeds which had conquered their prede- 
cessors, or possessed better meanB of contend- 
ing with them, is not recorded ; but they took 
possession of the island after it was forsaken 
by the Dutch, and aways attached great im- 
portance to it. Raynal dwells enthusiastically 
upon its political and commercial advantages, 
and especially on its value as the means of 
upholding French dominion in the East. The 
statesmen of France had participated in this 
feeling, and much labour had been employed 
to place Port Louis in a posture of defence. 
They seem, however, to have relied too im- 
plicitly upon the reef which surrounds the 
island, and to have concluded too hastily, that 
the town would only be attacked by sea. To 
guard against sucli an attack, works of con- 
siderable strength were constructed. As the 
approach of the English was not unexpected, 
additional means of defence were resorted to, 
and the fortifications on the sea side placed in 
such a state as to render an attack an act of 
extreme temerity ; but the means of defence 
on the land Bide seem to have been, in a great 
degree, neglected. 

The advantages of superior knowledge of 
the coast were now manifest. The French 
had supposed that the reefs which surround 
the island rendered it impregnable, and that 
the depth of water without the reef rendered 
it impossible for a fleet of transports to find 
anchorage. These impressions were not un- 
known to the British commanders; but, in- 
stead of supinely acquiescing in the popular 
belief, they took measures for ascertaining its 
accuracy. Every part of the leeward side was 
examined, and sounded with the most minute 
and scrupulous attention. This service was 
performed by Captain Paterson, of his Majesty’s 
ship Hcspcv, and Lieutenant Street, command- 
ing the government armed ship Emma. The 
soundings were taken in the night, to avoid 
observation, and it was by these means dis- 
covered that a fleet might safely anchor in a 
narrow strait between an islet called the 
Gunner’s Coin and the main land, and that 
there were also openings in the reef there, 
through which several boats might enter 
abreast. The only objection to this place of 
debarkation was its distance from Port Lonis ; 
but this was not to be placed in competition 
with its manifold advantages. 

On the morning of the 29th, the English 
fleet came to anchor in the strait. Two brigs, 
which drew but little water, anchored on the 
reef, within a hundred yards of the beach, to 
cover the landing ; the conduct of which was 
intrusted to Captain Philip Beaver, of the 
Nisus frigate. Soon after one o'clock the de- 
barkation commenced, and in thr” '’ours, ten 
2 b ■ ;' r ' ; 
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thousand men, with their guns, stores, ammu- 
nition, and three days’ provisions, were landed, 
without the slightest loss, or even a single 
accident. The enemy appear to have been 
astonished by the boldness and novelty of the 
attempt. On the first appearance of the 
British' fleet they abandoned a fort called 
Malastrie, the only fortified place in the 
vicinity. The landing having been thus hap- 
pily effected, no time was lost in following up 
the success which had attended it. The troops 
were instantly put in motion, to prevent the 
enemy from gaining possession of a thick 
wood which lay on the road, and using the 
means which it afforded of harassing the 
flanks of the invading army. On reaching it, 
the advanced guard fell in with a picquet of 
the retreating corps, which, after a feeble 
attempt to dispute the passage, was driven 
from its position. This was the only oppo- 
sition encountered till the columns reached 
the ' more open country. About midnight 
they halted, and before daybreak resumed 
their march. It was the intention of General 
Abercrombie not to halt again till he was 
before Port Louis, but the march of the pre- 
ceding day, though short, had been so ex- 
tremely harassing, that his intention could 
not be persevered in. The men were greatly 
exhausted by their previous exertions, their 
way having lain, for four miles among thick 
brushwood, through which .the artillery and 
stores had to be' dragged, with a degree of 
labour almost intolerable. 

- The inconvenience arising from the heat of 
the weather was increased by a deficiency of 
water. Several men and two officers had sunk 
under their exertions, and were left dead on 
the march. It was fortunate that these 
harassing circumstances were not aggravated 
by any operations of the enemy ; but the con- 
dition of the troops rendered it obviously 
imprudent to attempt to reach Port Louis 
Vwithout rest. About noon, therefore, a posi- 
on was taken up at Moulin-h-Poudre, on a 
• ; elevation, a wood stretching along its 
, front and extending with some intervals to 
Port Louis, five miles distant. In the after- 
noon, the French general, de Caen, with a 
party of cavalry and riflemen, approached the 
British lines to reconnoitre, and surprised a 
small picquet. They were driven back and 
pursued by some light companies. Afew men 
were killed, and the general himself received a 
contusion from a ball. 

Before daylight on the following day, a 
brigade, under the command of Lieutenant- 
colonel ‘William Macleod, was detached to 
attack some batteries, the possession of which 
was necessary to enable the troops to draw 
their supplies from the fleet. Some of the 
batteries had already yielded to onr seamen ; 
the remainder were evacuated as the troops 
approached. At five o’clock, the main body 
of the troops was put in motion. It shortly 
afterwards encountered a corps of the enemy, 
who, with several field-pieces, had taken up a 


strong position, very favourable for making an 
attack on the head of the column. The march 
of the British troops lay along a narrow road 
with a thick wood on each flank. On meeting 
the enemy, the European flank battalion, which 
composed the advance guard, formed with ns 
much regularity as the bad and broken ground 
would admit, and charged the enemy with such 
spirit as compelled . them to retire with the 
loss of their guns, and many killed and 
wounded ; but this advantage was obtained by 
the fall of Colonel John Campbell, of the 
king’s 33rd, and Major O’Keefe, of the royals, 
two officers of distinguished ability. There 
was a signal-post on a hill, called the Vivebot, 
from whence every movement of the enemy 
could be discerned. The French being driven 
from their position, a corps ascended this 
eminence, removed the enemy’s flag, and 
hoisted the British ensign in its place ; which 
was then, for the first time, planted in the 
Mauritius. 

The weather still continued oppressive, and 
the troops were greatly exhausted. These 
circumstances, combined -with the lateness of 
the day, rendered desirable a suspension of 
active operations until the morning, when a 
general attack was determined upon. Daring 
the night a mistake occurred which was pro- 
ductive of unfortnnate results. A party of 
marines arrived to join the British force ; they 
were dressed, as customary in India, in white 
and blue, and in the darkness were unhappily 
mistaken for French soldiers. An a!ann was 
given, several corps stood to their arms, some 
gave fire, and the consequence was, that many 
were wounded, and a few killed. But misap- 
prehension was not confined to the British : 
the enemy were likewise disturbed by a false 
alarm, during which, it has been said, the 
National Guards betrayed such a degree of 
irresolution as had considerable effect in deter- 
mining the events of the following day. 

On the approach of morning, preparations 
were made for the intended attack ; but they 
were interrupted by the arrival of a flag of 
truce from General de Caen, offering to capitu- 
late upon conditions. Three of the conditions 
were, that the troops and seamen should be 
sent to France ; that the four frigates and two 
corvettes in the harbour should be retained by 
the French ; and that inventories should be 
taken of all the articles belonging to the 
French emperor, and such articles restored to 
him at the conclusion of peace. 

The articles which stipulated for the restora- 
tion of the shipping and the property of the 
French emperor were rejected; that which 
claimed for the enemy’s troops and seamen 
immunity from the ordinary fate of the 
vanquished, was assented to — a fact which 
could not fail to create surprise in all 
acquainted with the relative sitnations of the 
invading and defending forces ; while it was 
equally calculated to excite regret, not 
unmixed with indignation, in all who valued 
the honour of the British arms. 
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Tho prize was gained at n comparatively 
small cost. Our loss amounted to only 
twenty-nine hilled, ninoty-nino wounded, and 
forty.fivo missing. Tho conquest placed in 
our possession a largo quantity of ordnance 
and shipping — some of the latter of great 
value, the island having long been the depdt 
for tho prizes made by tho French privateors 
in the Indian seas. At home, the island was 
justly regarded as a most valuable acquisition, 
but tho terms upon which it was obtained 
excited general disgust, and became tho subject 
both of private and public reprobation. 

Tho Mauritius is still ours, but the island 
of Bourbon was, at the pence of 1814, restored 
to the French. This has been the usual course 
of events — what we have gained by our 
arms, we have lost by our diplomacy ; our 
soldiers and seamen having poured out their 
blood in tlio purchase of conquests to be 
calmly yielded up by tho liberality or the 
incompetence of our statesmen. Tho island 
of Bourbon is, from its position, of less 
importance than the Mauritius, but tho 
possession of both is necessary to the security 
of our eastern possessionsand commerce ; and, 
by surrendering one, we have compromised 
our power of retaining the other. In the 
event of a war, it will be a question whether 
the French shall recover the Mauritius, or the 
English tho isle of Bourbon. Tho dominion 
of tho Indian seas wo ought never to have 
surrendered ; it is an essential appendage to 
our commercial greatness and to tho safety of 
our Asiatic empire. Never was a more mis- 
taken policy, than to settle a probable enemy 
upon tho road to our most valuablo posses- 
sions, and in tho immediate neighbourhood of 
tho colony which is tho key, ns itwere, to them. 

It is creditable to Lord Minto that, while 
he held tho office of governor-general, his 
attention was directed, with laudable perse- 
verance, to the reduction of tho power of the 
enemy in tho east. Ho understood the value 
of our Indian possessions, and ho felt the 
necessity of securing them. But before re- 
cording other instances of his wise and vigor- 
ous policy with regard to tho territorial pos- 
sessions of the European enemies of Great 
Britain, it will be necessary to make brief 
reference to some minor incidents of his ad- 
ministration. 

The pirates in the Persian Gulf had, from 
time immemorial, pursued their avocations 
greatly to the injury of the country trade. 
An outrage committed on the crew and pas- 
sengers of an English ship, -named the Minerva, 
at length roused the attention of the British 
government to the evil, and called forth 
measures for its suppression. In the case of 
the Minerva, the piratical captors, not content 
with plundering the ship and crew, had com- 
pelled their male prisoners to submit to he 
initiated into the Mahometan religion, while 
some females who were on board were sub- 
jected to the last extremity of brutal outrage. 
To chastise the ruffianly perpetrators of these 


enormities a small expedition was despatched 
from Bombay. The first object of attack was 
tho fort of Mallia, situate within the tribu- 
tary dependencies of the Guioowar, an ally of 
the British government, but who was unable 
to restrain tho predatory propensities of those 
who found refuge nnd protection within its 
walls. Mallia, in common with a multiplicity 
of forts in India, enjoyed the reputation of 
being impregnable. Here, ns in numerous 
other instances, the charm was broken by the 
success of a small English force, who, after 
carrying the outer fort by storm, were ad- 
mitted to possession of the inner fort by the 
flight of the enemy. Subsequently, Rus-ul- 
kima, the port and arsenal of the pirates, was 
attacked, the enemy driven from the town, 
nnd kept out of possession for a sufficient 
period to allow the assailants to spike the 
guns, blow up the magazines, and set fire to 
the vessels in the harbour, great and small, 
amounting to nbont seventy in number. 
After visiting some of the inferior stations 
of the pirates, the British, in conjunction 
with a force despatched by the Imaum of 
Muscat, attacked the fort of Scheenoas, 
and, after overcoming a desperate resistance, 
carried it by storm. The labours of the expo- 
di tion wero now at an end, for at the remaining 
stations the pirates saved their chastisers all 
trouble by burning their craft and taking 
flight. 

In the interior of India some alarm was ex- 
cited by the movements of Ameer Khan. 
After the conclusion of peace, Holkar had no 
further occasion for tho services of this adven- 
turer ; but the desire for separation was not 
reciprocal. Ameer Khan, whether employed 
or not, required the means of subsisting his 
troops, and, to relieve himself from tho bur- 
then, Holkar permitted the Patan chief to 
levy contributions in his name upon such 
states as were too weak to resist the demand. 
Holkar became insane, and this increased the 
powor and audacity of Ameer Khan, who 
advanced to the frontier of the rajah of Berar, 
under pretence of an old claim to jewels,, 
alleged to have been taken by the rajah from 
Holkar. The British government deemed it 
necessary to despatch troops, under Colonel 
Close and Colonel Martindell, to repel probable 
danger, and Ameer Khan retreated. Tho 
movements of the British forces were marked 
by much military judgment, but no striking 
incident ; and the retreat of the enemy against 
whom they had marched deprived them of the 
opportunity of action. Notwithstanding the 
course which events had taken, it was, how- 
ever deemed advisable to station a force per- 
manently on the Nerbudda. 

We now turn to affairs of greater dignity 
than the suppression of pirates or the holding 
freebooters in check. The subjection of the 
republic of the United Provinces to the do- 
minion of France had placed the colonial pos- 
sessions of the Dutch in the hands of England's 
most inveterate foe. Among the more impor-- 
2 b 2 
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tnnfc of thoRO wore tlio Molucca Islntidrt mill 
ilio Kottlomouis in Java. r J'lic British cabinet 
suggested tlio blockading of llioso planes; the 
more vigorous policy of Lord Mitilo planned 
and directed tlioir conquest. They were in 
succession attacked with tho saino spirit that 
was displayed in tho movements against the 
French islands, and with similar results, 

Tlio first attack was on tho island of Am* 
hoy ns, a placo which has attained an infamous 
celebrity, from tho atrocities of which it was 
onco tho scciio. Tho island had licun taken 
by tho British during tho first war with revo- 
lutionary Franco, but was restored at tho pcaco 
of Amions: ..inco that period, it was under- 
stood that tho means of defonco had been 
greatly augmontod, and that several additional 
works had boon rained nt considerable labour 
and cost. Tlio principal fortress had, how- 
ever, tlio radical defect of being overlooked 
and commanded by omincnccs of superior 
height. Tho naval part of tho expedition de- 
signed for tho reduction of Amboynn consisted 
of tho Dover, Captain Tucker, tho Cornwallis, 
Captain Monlaguo, and a sloop commanded by 
Captain Spcncor: tho oliiof command was en- 
trusted to tho first-named officer. Tlio mili- 
tary forco, composed of a part of tlio Company's 
Madras Europenu regiment and a small body 
of artillery, was placed under tho command of 
Gnptain Court. 

On tho morning of tho lCtli February, 1810, 
tlio plan of attack wns arranged by the com- 
manders, and on tho nftornoon of Hint day the 
expedition was in motion. By n series of very 
skilful and woll-oxocutcd manoeuvres tho nt- 
taok wns lcopt concealed from tlio onomy till it 
wns too late to ofTor any successful resistance 
to tho landing of tlio British forco. Whon tho 
vcssols got under weigh, they stood noross tho 
bay, ns if intending to work out to sen ; but, 
by a dexterous management of tho sails, they 
^vero kept drifting towards tlio landing-place : 
boats in tho mean tiino wore all out, with 

- men in them, but wero kept on that sido 
of the ships which was out of tho enemy’s 
sight. On npproncliing within a short distnneo 
of tho shore, tho ships, according to signal, 
boro up together; and whon within about a 
ciiblo’s length of tho landing-place, tho boats 
wore all slipped nt tho snmo moment: tho 
ships immediately oponed thoir firo upon tho 
batteries, and tho party in tho boats proceeded 
to land without opposition. Tlio entire forco 
of tho British did not much exceed four hun- 
drdd men. It was immediately on its landing 
formed into two divisions; tho first, under 
Captain Phillips, proceeded to attack ono of 
tho batteries, which, though dofonded with 
obstinate bravery, was finally carried, and 
tlirco of tlio guns brought to boar upon tho 
enemy in his retreat. 

With tho other division of tho British forco, 
Captain Court had advanced to dislodgo tho 
onomy from tho principal fort. It boing inex- 
pedient to make tho attack in front, it was 
necessary to take a circuitous mid most faligu- 
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ing lino of march. Vast sleejis had to bo 
ascended and descended successively, for five 
hours, and it was frequently m:ees«ary for tlio 
men to uso their hands to amist their progress, 
and to trust fur safely to the hold which thoy 
wero ablo to gain upon tho slight and thinly 
scattered shrubs. Tlieso difficulties being sur- 
mounted, tho British reached an cntinonco 
which commanded the enemy’s position. Tho 
perseverance which had liccn displayed seems 
to have struck tho garrison with panic, for 
thoy immediately spiked tlioir guns and re- 
treated. On the following day tho island was 
surrendered to tho British force, the nmnlicr 
of which has already been mentioned. That 
of tlio enemy nmounted to about thirteen hun- 
dred men, and wns supported liy two hundred 
and thirty pieces of orilnnco. The surrender 
of Amboynn was followed by that of tho sub- 
ordinate islands, live in number. 

Another brilliant exploit was tho capture of 
Bandn Noirn, tho principal of tho spice islands: 
this took plnco in August of tho same year. 
Tho service wns performed by Captain Cole, 
who had been despatched from India with tho 
Caroline, PicdmonUiise, and Baracoutn, to tho 
support of tlio division off Amlny na. Captain 
Colo had requested from Admiral Drury per- 
mission to attack some of tlio enemy’s settle- 
ments which lay in bin way, nnd it was granted ; 
but not without a cautionary intimation of tho 
disproportionate strength of Banda Nuira to 
tho means nt liis disposal. Not dismayed by 
this wnrning, Captain Colo departed on his 
courso, nnd, having obtained from tlio govern- 
ment of Ponang twenty nrtillory-men, two 
field-pieces, nnd soino soaling-laddora, bo pro- 
ceeded into tho Java sea, against tlio south- 
east monsoon. During tlio passage, which oc- 
cupied six wcoks, tho ship’s compnny wero 
daily oxorcised in tho uso of tho pike, sword, 
and small arms, nnd in mounting tho scaling- 
laddors placed ngniust tho mnstB, as a prepara- 
tory cxcrciso for any attempt at escalade. On 
tho ovoning of tho 8th of August tho Banda 
Islands became visiblo, and preparations wero 
inndo for an attack. It was intended to run 
tho ships into tho harbour boforo daylight' in 
the morning, but, about ten o’clock, they woro 
suddenly fired upon from tho island of Itosi- 
gon; an occurrence perfectly unexpected, ns 
tlio British commander wns not nwaro that tho 
islnnd wns fortified. Tho attempt to take 
Banda Noira by surprise was tliuB for the timo 
frustrated; but, on tbo following night, it was 
renowod with signal courage and good fortuno. 

Tlio party destined for tho sorvico wns about 
tlirco hundred and ninety strong, but tlioso 
actually ongnged did not exceed two hundred. 
While tho ships woro standing towards tlio 
land, tho men rested with tlioir nrmB by tlioir 
sides. At oloven o’clock they woro ordered 
into their boats, nnd directed to rendezvous 
oloso under tlio loo of tlio point of Great Banda. 
Tlio night, howover, was dark nnd stormy, and 
at tliroo o’clock only a fow boats had roaohed 
tho plnco appointed, tho rest having boon 
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driven to leeward. A* the nieces t of the at- 
tack dcpriidc-1 upon its taking place under 
cover of dark lies, Captain Cole determined 
not to wait for the arrival of the remainder of 
the Kelts, hut to make the attempt without 
d"’..vf. They accordingly pulled for the shore, 
hut within a short distance of it the boils 
grounded on a coral reef; and, after labouring 
through a hoj-terous night, the toon had to 
wade up to their waists in water. The landing 
was cOoclcd close to a battery of ten guns. 
Thi' was immediately attacked and carried hy 
the pikemcn, tho officer and his guanl being 
made prisoners, without the firing of a single 
shot, although the enemy were at their guns 
with matches lighted. 

Though sucec'S had crowned their daring, 
tho situation ot the British force was now most 
critical. Daylight was approaching, and the 
bugles of the enemy were spreading alarm 
throughout the island, A rapid moviment 
iva« tnadc towards l-Vrt I’elgiea, and in twenty 
minutes the scaling-ladders were placed against 
the walls. So silent was the march of the 
British, that the garriron were not asvaro of 
their approach till they wore within a hundred 
yards of tlu-m. The outworks were speedily 
carried, and the ladders hauled np, under a 
sharp fire from the garrison; but they wore 
found too rliort for the escalade of the inner 
walls. A ru-h was then made for the gate- 
way, which, at that instant, was opened to ad- 
mit the ciilnncl-rommamlnnt and three other 
officers, who lived in hell-.s nt the foot of the 
hill. The cm my fired a few gun? and kept 
np a discharge of musketry for nbout ten or 
fifteen minutes; they then fled in all direc- 
tions. A few were killed, and among them 
the colonel-commandant, who refined to re- 
ceive quarter, and fell in the gateway, sword 
in hand: some threw themselves from tho 
walls, but the greater part escaped. 

A flag of truce was forthwith despatched to 
I'ort X.v u au, demanding its surrender. It 
was answered hy the verbal submission of the 
governor; but the Dutch colours continuing 
hoisted, Captain Cole despatched a second flag, 
announcing his determination to lay the place 
in ashes if they were not immediately struck. 
This threat, aided by a well-placed shot from 
Fort Bolgicn, produced the desired effect, and 
the lmnilful of Englishmen who had been en- 
gaged in this gallaut enterprise were then un- 
disputed masters of tho island, with its two 
forts and various batteries, mounting nearly 
one hundred and twenty pieces of cannon, and 
which had been defended by seven hundred 
disciplined troops, besides tho militia. 

The only possessions now remaining to the 
enemy, in the cast, wero tho Island of Java 
and its dependencies. An extraordinary value 
hail been placed upon these settlements by the 
Dutch, who used to call Java the most precious 
jewel in tho diadem of tlio Company, and its 
capital, Batavia, tho queen of tho east. Un- 
fortunately, like most other eastern poten- 
tates, Batavia was regardless of tho lives of 


her people; for though, soon after its founda- 
tion, this settlement had been pronounced ns 
healthy as any part of tho indies, cxperienco 
has shown tlint it is, beyond all places in tho 
world, destructive to the lives of Europeans. 
This circumstance was regarded by tlio Dutch 
as an advantage, tho terror of tho climate af- 
fording, ns they supposed, a sufficient dcfenco 
against any hostile attempt. But such a de- 
fence was no longer relied on when its sove- 
reignty was transferred from the Dutch to tho 
French. The skill which tho latter pcoplo bo 
eminently possessed in the art of war was 
called into operation at Batavia ; and a con- 
siderable body of French troops, officers, and 
engineers, was pent out for its defence. 

The reduction of the Dutch settlements was 
first suggested to Lord Minto by Air. Rallies, 
and his lordship was induced, l>y the informa- 
tion brought to his notice, to determine on tho 
attempt upon his own responsibility. This 
was previous to tho capture of the French 
islands. In tho mean time tho governor- 
genera! received from home a qualified approval 
of his meditated operations against Batavia. 
Tho views of the home authorities, however, 
extended no further thnn to the expulsion of 
tho Dutch, tho destruction of their fortifica- 
tion«, ami the distribution of their arms and 
stores ; after which it was proposed that wo 
should evacuate tho island, resigning posses- 
sion to the natives. Such a termination of 
tho expedition would have been singularly ill- 
judged nnd mischievous. There is not, per- 
haps, a more dissolute place in tho world than 
Batavia, nor one which contains a larger pro- 
portion of the elements of crime and disorder. 
The Malays are sufficiently notorious for per- 
fidy and cruelly. The Chinese, forming an- 
other large proportion of tho population, less 
ferocious nnd blood-thirsty, are generally dis- 
tinguished by dishonesty nnd want of prin- 
ciple, nnd cotihl scarcely bo expected to liavo 
forgotten the atrocious murder of their country- 
men by tho Dutch, in 17-10. "Tho number of 
slaves too, was enormous; many of them 
having been reduced to captivity by violence 
ami fraud, and almost all treated with great 
cruelty. These, maddened by thoir wrongs 
and sufferings, would eagerly have embraced 
any opportunity that might have offered for 
revenge. To withdraw from such a popula- 
tion tho European control by which they hud 
been so long coerced, without substituting in 
its place any other, would have been to aban- 
don tho colony to all tho horrors of insurrec- 
tion and massacre; to invite, in another quarter 
of tho world, a repetition of the scenes which 
had been acted at St. Domingo, or, if possible, 
something still more frightful and appalling. 
Lord Minto, therefore, declined acting upon 
tlieso iustructions, and determined, in tho 
event of success, upon establishing such a go- " 
vernment as should bo sufficient for the pre- 
servation of public order, 

Tlio preparations for the reduction of this 
last relic of tho colonial dominion of the Ilol- 
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resistance. Tho diilerrnt c<*rj» l.vl ground 
nllnltod to them, ft" they lamb'd, on width t>- 
lorm, nnd as won ivi (Jit; |>ilncipsl part of rarh 
Imitation was on t*I»or«? It proceeded to tl.** 
jtosltion which It wi to occupy. The advanc-d 
pnntn wore pushed on, Mill the troops vrcr>< 
• it'd in two lino-i, one fronting iblnti', nnd 
ho other Mccstcr Oomdi*. In' tho rots no of 
Uio night, n patrol «if tho enemy's cavalry, 
accompanied by nn aide-de-camp of (Jen.-ral 
Janssens, tho governor, galhqs-d into the r,d- 
vnneed posts on tiio llatavia road, when’ they 
received tiio lire of two eix-pounders, nnd that 
ofn picquet of infantry, nnd retind with the 
loss of nn ofticor nnd two or three men. 

On tho following day, tho fith August, the 
homo-artillery nnd cavalry wore landed, nnd 
the position of the nrmywniiftdvnnced toward* 
llatavia. On tiio Oth, tho roads to tho city, 
nnd tho country nil along tiio coast, were recon* 
Jioitorod. From nomo symptoms Manifested in 
Halavin, tiio general judged It to bo tho inten- 
tion of tho enemy to evacuate tho city. On 
tho 7th tho infantry nttnehed to the ndvnnco 
pushed forward, tho only serious impediment 
to their progress nriaing from tho destruction 
of tho liridgo over thu river Atijnl. A bridge 
of boatn was constructed, by which ft passage 
wiih offeoted Into nl night ; but, ns tiio troops 
could only pass over in slnglu file, conaidornblo 


after the rr''" l p! of t!:*- 1‘rr:. :fi g-iterr.uf’s 
Miiwrr th<* Sr>»-*j*-» K'!' silrMiy rail*-- I **.;?, a-;d 
t-fd-ti"! t>i be on th'ir RfCM ir. t!,i* great squam 
in front of the t>>*ri-l.mu-\ Tn-y i, a ! scarcely 
reach* d it vh'n th« hrvl of tl.<*cn«*tny Vc'irsf'in 
npovtnd and r>ji*’t.**d a fire of meA.-try. 
Col >oi*l lii!l<">p!" sa!l:»d cut ft! tl."* rf a 
party, from ft gateway on t’e writ rid- of th« 
city, with the intention of charging the a*>aii* 
Mill in Hard.. llic lirii g lmw«!i tlelv fe.awd, 
nnd no m*>rr war »<:«n or heard of th<* enemy 
during the night. It apt ears that limy l.vl 
calculated upon the Dritiih f->rcv* in thu city 
being Icm iiumerom than it re-ally was, niei 
they had also relied on the cajwctalion cf 
disabling our turn by means not rec-yurted 
nmong the ordinary instruments of warfare. 
A large quantity of deleterious spirit w.vi 
stored up in tin; town, mol this the Chinese, in 
compliance, il was understood, with instruc- 
tions from tli*' enemy, pressed upon our soldiers 
instead of Water, which was ritrenmly scarce 
—a pmcimnfttion having been issued by tiio 
French general, forbidding any family to pos* 
seta inoro than one jar of water for tlielr own 
use. Jly tho judicious and decisive measures 
of Colonel Gillespie their designs avert) frus- 
trated, nnd the llritish force was preserved 
from surprise nnd destruction. 

Jinrly on thotnorning of thclOlh of August, 
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the troop*, (needier with the inhabitants, hnd n 
narrow crcapc. A Malayans discovered with 
n firebrand in his hand, in the net of setting 
licht to Fotnc wooden magazines containing a 
considerable quantity tif gunpowder. Ho was 
token, nnil, on the following day, in n spirit of 
i-unnnnry justice, banged. These were not the 
only nets of Hltnil.tr diameter which occurred. 
The commanding officer's quarters were kept 
by a Frenchman ; and, as an honourable way of 
nerving his connin', this inan poisoned the 
coffee prepared for the breakfast of Colonel 
Gillespie and bis staff: the atrocious attempt 
was unsuccessful, the effects of the poison 
haring manifested themselves before sufficient 
of the adulterated beverage bad been taken to 
produce tbe. intended effect. In the burry of 
the moment, it Ir to be lamented that tbe 
author of this altotninablc act escaped. 

On tbe 10th, Colonel Gillespie advanced with 
bin corps towards the enemy' '« cantonment at 
MYltcrrrdcn, supported by two flank bat- 
talions of infantry. They found the canton- 
ment nliandnned, hut tho enemy was in force 
at a jdiort distance beyond. Their position 
was rtrongly defended by an alatis, occupied 
by three thousand of their best troops and 
four guns, borso artillery. It was promptly 
attacked by Colonel Gillespie, and, after an 
ntatinatu resistance, carried nl tho point of 
the bayonet, tho enemy V force driven to the 
shelter of their batteries, and their guns taken. 

Hut, though vanquished, the enemy were 
not entirely subdued. They were greatly 
superior in numbers to tbe invading force, anti 
they entrenched themselves in a strong posi- 
tion between n large river and a broad ami 
deep canal, neither of which was fordable. 
Their position was further defended by a deop 
trench strongly jvalisadocd, seven redoubts, 
and many batteries. Tho fort of Mocster 
Cornelia was in tho centre, and tho whole of 
the works wero defended by a numerous and 
well-organised artillery. The season was far 
advanced and the heat violent ; and these 
reasons, combined with the insufficient number 
of tbe British troops, determined tho general 
to declino attempting the reduction of tho 
position by regular approaches, and to en- 
deavour to carry tho works by assault. Somo 
batteries were erected, with a view of disabling 
the principal redoubts : from these a heavy fire 
was kept up for two days with great effect ; 
and, though answered by a far more numerous 
artillery, it succeeded in silencing the ncaror 
batteries of the enemy, and considerably dis- 
turbing tlioir entire position. 

At dawn of day, on the 20th, tho assault 
was made. It was proposed to surpriso 
one of tho redoubts constructed by tho enemy 
beyond the canal, to endenvour to cross tho 
bridge over Hint water with the fugitives, and 
then to assault the redoubts within tlio lines. 
The enemy was under arms, and prepared for 
tho combat, and Goncral Janssens was in tho 
advanced redoubt when tho attaok commenced, 
- Colonel Gillespie, after n long detour through 
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a close and intricate countty, came on their 
advance, which ho routed almost instantly, 
nnd with extraordinary rapidity proceeded, 
under n heavy firo of grape and musketry, to 
the advanced’ redoubt, of which ho was soon 
in possession. Ho then, in accordance with 
tho proposed plan, passed tho bridge, nnd, 
after nn obstinate resistance, carried with tho 
bayonet a second redoubt. Tito operations 
of other columns wero directed with equal 
success against different parts of the works ; 
but tiio explosion, either bynccidcntor design, 
of the tnag.a7.itio of ono of tho redoubts, de- 
stroyed a number of bravo officers nnd men, 
who were crowded on its ramparts, wbioh tho 
enemy had just abandoned. Tho park of 
artillery was nttackcd nnd carried in n masterly 
manner, and n body of cavnliy, which baa 
formed to defend it, speedily put to flight. A 
strong hotly of tho enomy, which lmd taken 
their position in tho lines in front of Fort Cor- 
nells, wero nttackcd and driven from them, 
nnd tho fort taken. The enemy was now com- 
pletely put to flight ; n vigorous pursuit fol- 
lowed, nnd the whole of tho flying army wa9 
either killed, taken, or dispersed. So closo 
was the combat, tbat in tbe course of tbo day 
almost every officer was engaged hand to hand. 
Colonel Gillespie, in person, took prisoners two 
gcnernlR nnd n colonel, nnd another colonel fell 
by his hand. General Jnnssens succeeded with 
some difficulty in reaching Buitenzorg, a dis- 
tance of thirty milcB, with a few cavalry, 
the solo remains of nn nrmy of ten thousand 
men. 

Tho loss on tbo part of tho British was 
severe ; that of tho enemy still moro so. 
About a thousand bodies wero buried in tho 
works, many perished in the river, and many 
in tho flight. Nearly fivo thousand woro made 
prisoners, among whom wero tlirco general 
ofliccrB, thirty-four field offieem, seventy cap- 
tains, nnd ono hundred nnd fifty subalterns. 
In tbo British army, about one hundred and 
fifty men, European nnd nntivc, wore killed 
or missing, and upwards of seven hundred 
wounded. 

Tho conquest of the island might now bo 
considered as achieved : but as General Jans- 
Rons showed no intention of giving up tho 
contest. Sir Samuel Auchmuty prepared to 
push his success with vigour. Captain Beaver, 
of tho Nitus frigate, was despatched with a 
detachment to Chcribon, and, on arriving 
tlicro, proceeded in tho exercise of his duty 
with great spirit, by summoning the French 
commander to surrender, allowing him five 
ininutos for decision. Tho terms he proposed 
woro, that the / garrison should be prisoners of 
war, all public property surrendered, but all 
private property respected. Immediately 
after the flag of truce had been despatched. 
Captain Beaver stood in with the frigate 
towards tbe fort. The result was, that the 
terms were submitted to, the French colours 
hauled down, the British marines landed, and 
placed in possession of tbe fort. 
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«ljint>«lis had retired to the po-itinn whivh(>M:il.>-t*, n'xty artithrym-rs, Ari l ah-it 
.had cho.-cn at lie rondel, three inih'i from [hundred nrni^ I with tdko pht.-l, a- 1 L* 

••"ontig, wln'te ho was cOlliph-ling luttriir- ihsd kitir fie! l p:evi p!\;i‘..-i a brilge, corn* 

'id ciilroiichliU’litn, mid where h" had me- inan-lin,; a straight read n{ n qi; wtef of a 
reeded, with the ft” -istanr** of the native In lon^tii, a!.>nj whi.-h the Iir, ■>«!•, nun*. p \* > 
princes, in thawing together a large fore-*. h'f're they cotihl reach th* hr:-!.;". (.’Apia in 
Tho British commander, havin'; waited in Ifnrtis. however, determined to attack them, 
vain fur reinforcement*. determined utsm leaving aU.uf fifty iiwn in the (•'■i. lie Jed a 
hazarding nn attack, which ho entrusted to l*idy of ninety to turn the l-ft tUnk of the 
Colomil UihliR. Jit tho course of tho night enemy, and to make a divrfi jn in fivour of 
one ship arrived, which enabled tho Kunq«*art I'aptain IVlh-w * party, which was to advance 
garrison from the fort to join tho field force, as soon as this column should fire the first pun. 
which was further strengthened liy a company This IwM attempt was cntirvlv «tw‘s*ful. 
or sepoys, lint with these additions it only Sonic sharp firing took plae>* whiio th-Kritidi 
amonntcil to about eleven hundred infantry, columns were advancing, hut as se->n a* they 
was totally deficient in cavalry, and almost were near enough to charge, the contest was 
withoutnrtillory. at nn end. The governor was made prisoner, 

At two in the morning, on the Kith of Sep- ami the colours nnd guns taken. Friendship 
temhor, tho troops marched from Snninmng ; always follows success ; the Sultan of Madura 
and, after advancing about nix miles, dis- forthwith joined the conquerors, nnd offered 
covered the ciieiny’H force. They were at- four thousand men to assist in attackingSoiira- 
tneked without delay, their flank sonti tinned, hayn; hut this aid was not needed, in eon- 
nnd they look to flight in the utmost disorder, sequence of the surrender of tho whole island. 
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The appointment of lieutenant-governor was 
conferred by Lord Minto upon Mr. Raffles, 
who had preceded the expedition for the pur- 
pose of collecting information, and to whose 
judicious advice its success may in a great 
degree be attributed. 

The fall of Batavia was followed by an event 
so remarkable as to deserve notice. 

The sultan of Palimbang, a chief in the 
south-eastern part of Sumatra, no sooner re- 
ceived intelligence of the success of the British 
arms, than he formed the atrocions resolution 
of destroying the Dutch resident, and every 
male person belonging to the factory at Palim- 
bang, not excepting even children, and of 
razing the fort to the ground. This horrible 
scheme he executed, in spite of the remon- 
strances of some Malay agents of the British 
government, who represented that the destruc- 
tion of the fort would be an act of hostility 
against those to whom the Dutch establish- 
ments had been transferred by right of con- 
quest. The number of persons thus wantonly 
massacred was nearly a hundred, thirty of 
whom were European-born. 

The motives which led to this barbarous 
policy were probably twofold. The Dutch are 
regarded throughout the Malay states with 
inveterate hatred, and the feeling is not alto- 
gether without cause. The sultan perhaps 
rejoiced in an opportunity of taking signal 
revenge upon a people towards whom the 
feeling of hostility was universal and long 
cherished. He might further think that the 
circumstances which had occurred presented 
a favourable opportunity for dissolving all con- 
nections with European powers. The entire 
proceeding appears to have been marked by 
that sinister policy unfortunately so common 
among the chieftains of the East. The Malay 
agents alleged that, in the first instance, the 
sultan compelled them to sign a false report 
of the transactions, and afterwards, with a 
view of preventing a disclosure of the real 
facts, endeavoured to add them to the number 
of his victims. 

Previously to these facts becoming known 
to the government of Java, a mission had been 
despatched for the purpose of taking charge 
of the factory at Palimbang, and of making 
arrangements for the preservation to the 
British of a monopoly of tin produced in the 
island of Banca, but on terms far more ad- 
vantageous to the sultan than those existing 
under the Dutch government. The mission 
was received in the most contemptuous man- 
ner ; the claims of the English to succeed to 
the rights and privileges of the Dutch were 
denied, and the sultan even ventured to assert 
that he had completed his hostile proceedings 
agaiust the Dutch before the conquest of Java 
had been achieved. The real character of 
those proceedings he did not avow ; but re- 
presented them to be confined to the destruc- 
tion of the fort and the expulsion of the 
garrison. This mission, therefore, returned 
without accomplishing its object. Its arrival 


was soon followed by that of ambassadors froth 
the sultan, who repeated the statements of 
their master j but by this time the truth was 
known, and vigorous measures were deter- 
mined on, to assert the rights of the British 
government and punish the faithlessness and 
cruelties of the sultan. 

.For this purpose, a force, consisting of nearly 
a thousand men, was put in motion, under 
the command of Colonel Gillespie : it sailed 
from Batavia on the 20th March, 1812, but 
its progress was considerably retarded by con- 
trary winds and currents. On the 3rd of 
April the fleet reached Hawk’s Island, and 
continued a week at anchor. Tents were 
pitched on shore, and a number of artificers 
employed in the completion of the boats in- 
tended for the passage of the Palimbang river, 
in constructing platforms for the field-pieces, 
and in providing shelter for the troops from 
the oppressive heat of the day and the noxious 
air of the night. On the 10th of April the 
fleet got under weigh, and came to anchor on 
the loth, opposite the west channel of the 
Palimbang river. On the arrival of the British 
force the sultan attempted to negotiate, trans- 
mitting messages to the commander, filled 
with expressions of the most profound respect 
and the warmest attachment to the English 
nation ; but his treacherous character was too 
well known to allow of any one being deceived 
by such professions. Colonel Gillespie refused 
to treat except with the sultan in person at 
Palimbang. The expedition accordingly ad- 
vanced and took possession of the works at 
Borang ; on learning which the sultan fled, 
leaving the fort, palace, and city in a state of 
inconceivable disorder. He had previously re- 
moved his treasures and his women into the 
interior. 

After the occupation of the works at Borang, 
the troops had been re-embarked; but, on 
learning the state of the capital, Colonel 
Gillespie determined to push on with the 
light boats, and endeavour to stop the scenes 
of confusion and carnage which were taking 
place there. The city, which stretched along 
the banks of the river for upwards of seven 
miles, presented to the view of the British an 
awful scene of murder and pillage. The most 
dreadful shrieks and yells were heard in all 
directions, and conflagrations appeared in 
various places. An eye-witness declares, that 
"romance never described anything half so 
hideous, nor has the invention of the imagi- 
nation ever given representations equally ap- 
palling.” Amid these horrors. Colonel Gilles- 
pie stepped on shore, accompanied by only 
seven grenadiers, and proceeded into the city, 
surrounded by the glittering weapons of 
ferocious Arabs and treacherous Malays. 
One of the latter nation pressed through the 
crowd, approached the colonel, and was walk- 
ing by his side, when a large double-edged 
knife was silently put into his hands by one 
of his countrymen. He received the instru- 
ment, and was in the act of concealing it in 
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evening the sultan sent a message demanding 
an unconditional surrender. 

In the course of tlio night, Major Dalton, 
who, with a party ot the Bengal light infantry, 
occupied part of the Dutch town, between the 
fort and the palace, was attacked four times 
in succession, but on every occasion repulsed 
tlio enemy with great steadiness. Various 
skirmishing took placo between parties of the 
enemy and others of our dragoons, in which 
the latter displayed remarkable gallantry. 
The day after, a detachment under Colonel 
Alexander M'Lcod, whose arrival had been 
anxiously expected, reached head-quarters, 
but their long inarch and exposure to a 
burning sun rendered some repose necessary. 
In the evening, Colonel Gillespie ordered all 
the troops, both cavalry and infantry, into the 
fort, and this measure fully persuaded tho 
sultan that he had struck tho British com- 
mander with terror. 

lie was mistaken. No symptom of con- 
1 cession having been evinced by tho enemy, 
Colonel Gillespie had determined on an assault. 
Two hours before day the leaders of columns 
received their orders, and instantly proceeded 
to execute them. Tho assault was made by 
escalade, and was completely successful. The 
British force quickly occupied the ramparts, 
and turned the guns of tho enemy upon them- 
selves. The sultan was taken in his strong- 
hold. lie was subsequently deposed, and tho 
hcrcditaiy princo raised to the throne. The 
other confederated princes readily acceded to 
the terms proposed to them. Tlio conquest 
of Java was thus complete, and the British 
power was paramount throughout tho island. 

The establishment of tho British power in 
tho East without a European rival, was tho 
crowning act of Lord Minto’s administration, 
and it was one of which ho had reason to be 
proud. To tho incidents which havo been 
already related liltlo need be added, beyond a 
very brief notico of some of tho various diplo- 
matic affairs in which Lord Minto engaged. 
His attention, as far as liis situation would 
admit, was zealously directed towards tho 
wise policy of keeping all enemies nt a dis- 
tance. He effected tho conclusion of a treaty 
with tho ameers of Scindo, by which those 
chiefs bound themselves not to “allow the 
establishment of the tribe of tho French in” 
their country. He opened a communication 
with Caubul; and Mr. Elphinstone, on the 
part of tho government of India, concluded a 
treaty with tho rciguing sovereign, by which 
tho latter undertook to resist any attempt of 
the French and Persians to pass through his 
dominions into those of the British govern- 
ment, which government engaged, in return, 
to provide, to the extent of its ability, for the 
expenso of such resistance. The king of Cau- 
bul was also restrained from permitting any 
Frenchman to enter his territories. With the 
same object which suggested the mission to 
Caubul, Lord Minto despatched Sir John 
Malcolm to Persia, where the French were 


endeavouring to establish their influence with 
great probability of success. Almost simul- 
taneously with the arrival of tho governor- 
general’s envoy, Sir Harford Jones reached 
Persia, in the character of a plenipotentiary 
of tho British crown. By him a treaty was 
concluded binding tho sovereign of Persia to 
resist tho passage of any European force 
through his country towards India, and his 
Britannic majesty to furnish aid in caso Persia 
should bo invaded from Europe. In conse- 
quence of this arrangement, the emissaries of 
tho French in Persia were dismissed. With 
some minor states engagements were con- 
cluded by Lord Minto, greatly at variance 
with tho then fashionable doctrine of non- 
interference, but the expediency of which was 
forced on tho mind of tho governor-general by 
tho results of his personal experience. 

Having concluded the usual period of resi- 
dence, Lord Minto resigned his office, and late 
in the year 1813 proceeded to England. But 
he was not destined to a long enjoyment of 
that repose to which men look as the termina- 
tion mid reward of public services, his death 
having taken place within a few weeks after 
his arrival in this country. Before his depar- 
ture from India, his services had been honour- 
ably acknowledged by his elevation to an earl- 
dom. 

The administration of the earl of Minto was 
distinguished by great moderation, but it was 
marked also by very considerable ability and 
energy. The line of policy incessantly pressed 
upon him from home was that of peace, and 
lie laboured nssiduously to preserve it. But 
ho was not insensible to the peculiarities of 
our situation in India, surrounded by those 
who regarded us as hostilo intruders: he per- 
ceived that adherence to neutrality might be 
carried too far for national interest, no less 
than for national honour; and liis views on 
subjects which, soon after his retirement, be- 
came of vital importance, were apparently not 
very dissimilar from thoso of his successor. In 
England ho had been deeply impressed with 
the views and principles of those who trembled 
lest their country should be too powerful in 
tho East, and its beneficial influence be too 
widely extended there. Tho solid good sense, 
of which he possessed so large a portion, en- 
abled him subsequently to perceive the im- 
practicability of maintaining these views and 
at the same time maintaining the integrity of 
the British empire. He became fully con- 
scious of the inapplicability to our situation in 
India of that timid and indecisive policy which 
was prevalent in England; he had the candour 
to avow his convictions, and the expression of 
his opinion was not without effect in the most 
influential quarters.' His mistakes and failures 
may fairly be attributed less to himself than 
to public opinion in England, which overawed 
and controlled him. The outrages of the Pin- 
darries, the encroachments of the Ghoorkas, 
and the insolence of the Burmese, attracted 
his attention; hut he waited for encourage- 
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mont from home to .determine him to grapple 
-with them. This, Hie moat cxccptionnblo 
part of his policy, must ho attributed to con- 
stitutional caution. Tho most brilliant, as 
wofl as valuable, acts of his government wore 
tlio well- planned and successful expeditions 
against the. enemy’s possessions in the East. 
Bo hero showed that ho understood his 
country’s interests, and ho acted upon his con- 


victions with vigour nnd decision. Upon Iho 
whole, though ono or two of Ihofio who lmvo 
occupied the same high station with himself 
have loft behind them a reputation moru bril- 
liant nnd dazzling, that of the carl of Minto 
rests on a basis of substantial service, nnd ho 
woll deserves to bo held in remembrance ns 
ono of the cmiuenl statesmen of India. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

AOTS RF.LATINO TO OTTE EAST-INDIA COMPANY — MINISTERS DETERMINE TO THROW OPEN THE 
INDIA TRADE — COMMITTEE OP HOUSE OP COMMONS ON THE AITAlItH OP THE COMPANY — 
EVIDENCE CALLED— DISCUSSION IN MOUSE OP LORDS— DEBATES IN THE COMMONS— RESO- 
LUTIONS MOVED BY LOUD CASTLEItEACH— BILL EVENTUALLY PASSED. 


It lias beon soon tliat, from a foelilo nnd ob- 
scuro association of traders, the East-India 
Company lmd, in tlio eighteenth century, be- 
come the lords of a vast territory, and tlio 
dominant power in the field of Indian polities. 
They had attained this high position under 
the liconso of the British Crown ; but beyond 
this their obligations to tlio government of 
their country were few. It was to tlio talents 
and intrepidity of their own servants ‘that tlioy 
wore indebted for the commanding situation 
which they hold; and the extraordinary ability 
displayed by men educated upon ordinary prin- 
ciples and taken from the ordinnry walks of 
life may bo received as evidence, that tlio 
native vigour of the English character will 
manifest itself under any circumstances which 
afTord room for its display. 

The struggles of tlio Company in Parliament 
and by private negotiation, to preserve a por- 
tion of tlio power and influence which they had 
achieved, and to counteract tlio growing nppo- 
tito of the ministers of tho Crown to appro- 
•rinte them, have been detailed with Borne 
i.e of minuteness to the year 1784, when 
>. peculiar form of carrying on the govern- 
■nt of India, which has ever since prevailed, 
us first established. In 1793 the approach- 
ing expiration of tho term fixed for tlio dura- 
tion of tlieCoriipany’8 government and exclusive 
trade rendered necessary some legislative pro- 
vision to meet tho event; and an act was 
accordingly passed, continuing both the go- 
vernment and trade to tho Company for a fur- 
ther term of twenty years, commencing from 
tho 1st of March, 1794. The plan of govern- 
ment adopted in 1784 was substantially ro- 
enacted; but tho ministry, which nine years 
before had ostentatiously professed to renounce 
patronage in connection with the government 
of India, now evinced an inclination to abate 
somewhat of tho sternness of their resolve. 
The members of the Board of Commissioners 
had previously been unsalaried. A portion of 
them, on whom it may be presumed the main 
weight of business was to devolve, were no 
lunger to remain in so unsatisfactory a posi- 


tion. Somo additional restraint was laid on 
tho power of tho Court of Directors to mako 
pecuniary grants, and tlio Company wore re- 
quired to reserve a specified amount of ton- 
nage, at regulated rates of freight, for the uso 
of private merchants, to whom tho right of 
trading with India was now for the first timo 
conceded ; tho nmount to bo increased, if ne- 
cessary, under tlio orders of tho Board of Com- 
missioners. Tho trade with China was con- 
tinued to tho Company without invasion. 
This stato of things continued undisturbed till 
tlio session of 1S13, when tho battlo for tho 
retention of tho government of India and of 
oxclusivo privileges of trade had again to bo 
fought. 

On ovory occasion when tho East-India 
Company had sought a renewal of llieir privi- 
leges, their olninis had been resisted; but tlio 
grounds of resistance were not always the same 
with thoso taken in 1813. Mon will always 
be anxious to participate in a trade which they 
boliovo to bo profitable, nnd they will never 
bo unablo to suggest plnusiblo reasons for ac- 
ceding to their wislios. But tlio principles of 
which Adam Smith, though not tho nutlior, 
was tho groat disseminator, furnished new 
weapons for combating all exclusive privileges 
of trade, and afforded the means of concealing 
tho interested motives of tlio opponents under 
the guiso of science. 

The terms upon which the government nnd 
trade of India wore to be continued in the 
Company gave rise to inquiry nnd discussion 
for several years before tho expiration of tbo 
old act. In 1808 some correspondence took 
place on the subject between tbo Board of 
Control nnd tho Court of Directors; and very 
early in the following year it wns intimated 
that his Majesty’s ministers were not prepared 
to concur in an application to Parliament for 
a renewal of thoso restrictions by which the 
trade with India had been hitherto limited. 
This intimation was, of course, little agreeable 
to tho Company. A vn'rioty of arguments 
were adduced in opposition to tbo proposod 
innovation; and it was alleged, that "tho loss 
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of the Indian monopoly, sneli ns it was left by 
tbo act of 1793, would lead, by no Mow pro- 
cos?, to tbc entire subversion of the Company 
both in their commercial and political capacity, 
and of that system which the legislature had 
appointed for the government of India: of 
which system the Company formed an integral 
and essential part." 

During these discussions, a parliamentary 
committee was engaged in an elaborate investi- 
gation of all tliogrcat branehesof tho Company's 
affairs ; and upon the ground that it was 
desirable that tho reports of tho committee 
should be submitted to Parliament before tho 
question of renewal was brought forward, the 
correspondence on the subject was suspended 
for a considerable period. At the close of the 
year 1S11 it was resumed. The opening of 
the trade with India, generally, to British 
merchants and British ships, was again laid 
down by ministers, as the only ground upon 
which the negotiation for continuing to the 
Company any portion of its powers could bo 
conducted. Tho clamour from without ex- 
cused, in the judgment of trading politicians, 
the pertinacity of ministers ; a largo propor- 
tion of the ' mercantile nnd manufacturing 
world appeared to look upon the East in the 
light in which it had been represented by tho 
writers of fable, and to regard an introduction 
to it as a passport to the possession of un- 
measured wealth. Though the sober habits 
of men of business would lead us to a different 
belief, experience shows that no class of men 
arc more open to tho influence of such delu- 
sions. 

Tlio denunciation of monopoly formed the 
principal ground of attach upon the commer- 
cial privileges of the Company ; and on this 
point no defence was offered. Monopolies 
generally were given up ; but some attempts 
were made to show that they might bo tole- 
rated under certain circumstances, and for de- 
finite periods of timo ; and further, that, as 
the trade with India was then carried on, tho 
monopoly of tho Company was not a very 
close one. On the part of tho assailants, tho 
principlo that all monopolies are injurious was 
fortified by allegations of particular evils, sup- 
posed to result from that of the East-India 
Company. Manufacturers of various articles 
declared themselves, ns well as the country 
wronged, by being restrained from pouring 
an unlimited supply of their various comma- 
dities into India ; and such restraint being 
pronounced “humiliating to individuals, and 
degrading to tho national character,” there 
could be no difficulty in arriving at the 
conclusion, that it was “a national griev- 
ance.” 

But one of the most remarkable, not to say 
one of the most amusing, charges against the 
monopoly was, that " it cooled the ardour of 
generous nnd liberal competition.” The gene- 
rosity nnd liberality of commercial competition 
gave rise to those sanguinary scenes in the 
East in which the Portuguese and Dutch were 


such distinguished actors. The generosity 
nnd liberality of commercial competition, as 
manifested in the slave-trade, deluged Africa 
with blood and covered Europe with guilt. 
And the generosity and liberality of commer- 
cial competition are now strikingly set forth 
in the factory system of England, under which 
the happiness of myriads of huinan beings, 
through timo and eternity, is sacrificed to the 
Moloch of manufactures ; the wages doled 
out to the wretched victims, during their brief 
career of life, being, in fact, not the reward of 
labour, but tho price of blood. Such are a few 
of the triumphs of a generous and liberal com- 
mercial competition. 

The Company replied by affirming, tlmt the 
paramount object of any new arrangement 
for India ought not to be commercial, but 
political ; and that tho commercial monopoly 
was to bo regarded ns an instrument in the 
hands of tho Company for the government 
of India ; that tho Company’s territorial rights 
could only be enjoyed through the medium of 
commercial privileges ; and that no provision 
made for securing them could bo compatible 
with the entire opening of the Eastern trade. 
These assertions were clearly erroneous : the 
territorial claims of the Company were quite 
distinct from tlieir commercial privileges ; and 
there could be nothing to prevent the reten- 
tion of tho one after tho other had been 
relinquished. Experience, too, has shown, 
that the commercial privileges of the Company 
arc not indispensable to the maintenance of 
its authority in India. 

Tho earnestness with which the Company 
pressed tho necessity of retaining their trade 
ns an instrument for exercising their functions 
of government, was tho result of a conviction 
long cherished, though proved by the test of 
experiment to be unwarranted. The trade of 
the Company was regarded by them as indis- 
pensable to the support of the financial ope- 
rations required by the relative circumstances 
or Great Britain and India. They viewed it 
not ouly as tire best, but the only practicable 
channel of remittance, and without it they 
apprehended that the means of conveying 
from India the funds required to be provided 
in this country would fail. 

They were more fortunate in referring to 
their own exertions to effect the introduction 
nnd consumption of European commodities — 
exertions made through a long series of years, 
with great perseverance and extraordinary 
zeal/ to their labours in upholding the in- 
terests of Great Britain in India, against 
European rivalship and native jealousy ; to 
the magnificent empire which they had added 
to the British donunions ; and to the great 
wealth which flowed into this country, in con- 
sequence of their spirited and judicious policy. 
After enumerating some of these advantages 
in one of their official papers, they emphatically 
and justly added, with reference to the charges 
of their opponents — “ Such are the injuries, 
the grievances, the evils — such the degrada- 
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lion, Viliioli tiio Kn.il> Indin Company have 
brought on llio country." 

The dolitn ntid *!iiibnrm«*mrn(s nf tin* Com* 
jinny afforded a ground nf itccusatimi peculiarly 
calculated to render tin'll* unjnijitilnr, nnd r-f 
cmirno they worn not forgotten. Tito niiewrr 
of tlio C'oni|«uiy w.v, to tint olFrot, that thry 
lind never had necie.'mn to apply to I’ltrlintnoitt 
for aid to support their own • »t.ilili<<hinrtit* ; 
but that tludr application* Imd lo on In <-on- 
roquenco of levies made by government, nit 
tlio wore of a right to pattifipal«- in the t»trri- 
torinl revenues ; or for tl»> ptirp-»>*-cif obtaining 
roiniburrcment of immense shiii* di'ihurr-d for 
tlio state in military expedition* — vntt i very 
tardily acknowledged, and not thro fully paid ; 
or to cnnhlo llio Comjwny to m'-ft tint tran-- 
for to thin connin' of Indian territorial debt, 
tlio increase of which ««t not to b» nttrihntf-l 
to tlio Company, but to hi* Mr.jrntyV govern- 
nicnt nnd to Parliament. Tin-re wn» nun I* in 
these ritntciuenta that deserved r..n>iidi ration ; 
hut there in no novelty in the truth, that wh--n 
cither individuals or iwcietSe* exj«-nd their 
fund ft for tho puldie henefit. thry rarely meet 
with much gratitude in return. 

Political economy did not fiirni-'h the whole 
of llio Argumenta by which the privilege* of 
tho Company were assailed : tho higher rcb-tice 
of natural law was invoked to tie’ mine « ml, 
A full and fieo right to Undo with all coun- 
tries nnd people ill amity with the llriti-h 
crown was assorted to bo " the natural birth- 
right nnd inheritance of the people of this 
empire, of every subject of it, nnd of every 
port in it," Wlint may be “llio natural 
iiirUiright nnd inheritance " of a “port," it 
would not bo -very easy to duterminu ; and if 
tlio assertion bo taken in tho sense in which it 
was probably meant, it may reasonably be 
doubted whether a jiosition so wild merited 
nny answer at nil. If it did, tho Company 
gnvo it a very jiroper ono by observing, that 
men living in society must submit to tho laws 
' society, nnd to restraints upon wlint is called 
:ir natural liberty, when, iu the opinion of 
■ legislature, tho public iutcrcst demands it ; 
that the Indian monopoly was established 
becauso it was thought beneficial ; that it bad 
been continued on tho same principle, and that 
its abolition, or further retention, must bo a 
question purely prudential. In urging their 
plea of natural right, soino of tlio opponents of 
the Company endeavoured to make a special 
case. Their principle, it was alleged, hccamo 
strengthened by its application to countries 
acquired and maintained by tho efforts and 
valour of tho forces of his Majesty. Tlio 
countries, however, with which they wished 
to trade, lmd been, for tho most part, acquired 
and maintained by tho efforts of tho Company 
and the valour of their servants, and altogether 
under the exclusive powerB nnd privileges 
which it was now desired to nbrognto. 

A plausible, nnd not altogether an unreason- 
able, objection to tho continuance of the 
Company’s privileges was founded on the fact, 


that tlm cii-.ling ry-Um gave advantage* to 
foreigner* whi'h v.rro d'Mir-l to Pritith mer- 
chant*, nnd that the Aw'-ii'-an* * *jv'-!a!ly h.vl 
availed Ib'-in'-'-lri-s «>f ll.**o sdiai.tagri to 
><r-njn th-> mntkrla of |'ur«p--, Ku-itl, America, 
and th« IV* *i Indie*. IV, -m thi* latter tlr* 
rum-lance, *!-■», an iiifff>-ii'.* km drawn in 
favour *>f general fr-e-h-ui of trail'-. Tim t, V):n- 
piny Mnr.rti'1, lf.it lh« ror.r.ertbin nf tl.r 
Ainerirni* with lb» Indian »--ai »,v. formed 
under peetdiir ilre-imitati-.*-*, ai.-J that their 

*tl<ren in the mir*,e* *,* Hrime IU, t‘-| }e* 

aeejjjH-d tn tho p'ditse.il %‘M* nf that part of 
th" world. 

'J im nei-e-rity f >r Urn rl»lm*n*.« finding new 
rl.wineli nf < filerj ri-e ; the mi«~ry of the 
manuficttiref", asloned by t?.e|r rtrl'l*:,in 
from th* rofilineiit «d K'trujJ- f tl,« certainty 
nf finding a reinr-ly in the unl-vied-d field 
whi'di Hi* trade t,, tb» lint would open to 
manufacturing and m*’T«wnt<t'>|a-!u«iry — th-ie, 
and rimilar topic-, futiii-h'd another rlv* of 
arjftini-’fit*. whi-h v.-rrr pre*:e*l with extra- 
ordinary pertinacity by tb-ne wi n conceived 
they ball iutereiti h->*ti!e to tho.e nf the C«nt- 
pany. It wa* atiiwere-l, with atisrh raluirieM 
and moderation, that nny grrat i-xtcnsl-in of 
the trade with India mu’t t.at.e place very 
gradually ; that, ron-cqucally, the benefit* to 
ho ib-rlvid from it mint 1** vrry dhtant ; and 
that, though it might be very ea-y t» s*-nd out 
to India large quantili-* of good t, it might 
not 1- equally cany to obtain return*. 

Kxprrienc” l,a» shown that the*- opinion* 
were, in a great m- voire, correct. Th- trade 
which succeeded the act of 1813 ha* l>cetl Ufctlt* 
b-’tiofieml to Kngland, while to India it Ii.vi, to 
a certain extent, been po-ilively injurioti.*. 
The jictitioners for nu ojwn trade had, how- 
ever, made tip their mind* to it* advantage*, 
nnd, further, that they were destined to enjoy 
them ; for it was urged, ns a reason for ex- 
tending the trnde to the oulport*. that nt 
llristoi and Liverpool the docks had been en- 
larged in anticipation of tlio conetv.rion. This 
specimen of commercial confidence is per- 
haps without parallel. 

Such were the principal arguments by which 
tho advocates of free nud of regulated trade, 
respectively, supported their opinions. Hut 
tho question was virtually decided before tho 
discussion commenced. Tho principles of free 
trade lmd mado too great progress for minis- 
ters to venture to resist them without exer- 
cising a degree of magnanimity seldom ac- 
quired or retained amid tho haunts of office. 

On the 22nd of March, 1813, tho House of 
Commons resolved itself into a committee of 
tho whole house, to consider of tho affairs of 
tlio Enst-India Company; nnd tlio various 
petitions which had boon presented hnving 
tieen ordered to bo referred to tlio committco. 
Lord Cnstlerongh proceeded to expound tho 
plan which ho had to propose on tho part of 
tho ministers of tho Crown. Tho term for 
which tho charter was to bo renewed was 
twenty years. Tho Company were to retain 
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fur tint term ttic exclusive trade to Chinn, but 
the trade with India was to be thrown open 
on certain conditions. It wns to be confined 
to ships of n certain amount of tonnage ; the 
trade outward was to bo open to all the ports of 
tbo empire, but the homeward-bound trade to 
be restricted to certain ports, to bo hereafter 
named. The Company were to be left in full 
possession of the power of deportation, to 
enable them to remove from India individuals 
whose conduct or intentions tlicy might find 
or suspect to be dangerous ; and this power 
bis lordship held to be sufficient to calm nny 
apprehension that might bo excited by tlio 
facility of commercial intercourse about to bo 
established. It was also proposed to continue 
to them tbo command of the native army, as, 
after mature consideration, ministers wero of 
opinion, that to separate tlic command of 
the army from tlic civil administration of 
India would bo to sap tlic foundations of the 
government. The question, it might have 
been thought, could scarcely require mature 
consideration, or, indeed, nny consideration 
at all. 

At every successive arrangement, tho Com- 
pany bad been called upon to sacrifice some 
portion of their authority to- the ministers of 
the Crown, and of course the present could not 
be 6ufiercd to form an exception. Tlic Crown 
previously possessed the power of recall ; but, 
under the pretence that this was nn invidious 
exercise of prerogative, it was proposed to 
render the sign manual of tho Crown necessary 
to tho validity of certain appointments. One 
of tho most important and most beneficial 
of the contemplated changes .applied to the 
defects of tlic ecclesiastical establishment. 
The members of tho Church of England io 
India liad hitherto been deprived of those 
rites of tlic church, tbo administration of 
which appertains exclusively to tho episcopal 
function, and tlio clergy had been left without 
superintendence or control. To remedy these 
evils, it was proposed to appoint a bishop for 
India, and three archdeacons to superintend 
tho chaplains of the different settlements. 
Lord Castlereagh embodied the principal points 
of his speech in a series of resolutions, and 
concluded by moving them. 

Tho ministry, in accordance with tho prac- 
tice of all ministries who feel or think them- 
selves strong, was disposed to carry the ques- 
tion with a high hand. Some members sug- 
gested that, in so important n matter, it might 
be desirablo to hear tho evidence of persons 
whose opinions, on the grounds of acknow- 
ledged ability and intimate acquaintance with 
India, were entitled to attention. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh objected, and Mr. Canning, whoso 
zeal for the success of the ministerial measure 
was quickened by the fact of his holding a 
brief for the great commercial town of Liver- 
pool, which he represented, was surprised that 
any one should think it necessary to hear evi- 
dence, when the question was one of free 
trade. The sense of the House, however, was 


strongly in favour of hearing evidence, and 
the ministers acquiesced, fearing that they 
were unable successfully to oppose. 

On tho 30th of March, tho committee was 
resumed and evidence called. The first wit- 
ness wns a man rendered eminent by his career 
in India, and no less so by tbo long nnd 
harassing judicial proceedings which awaited 
him at home. It was Warren Hastings, then 
in tho eightieth year of his age. His examina- 
tion wns of some length, and related to varions 
subjects — the settlement of Europeans, tbo 
demand for British commodities, and the pro- 
pagation of the Christian religion. To the 
first he expressed himself strongly opposed : 
lie apprehended great injury and oppression 
to tho natives, and regarded the indiscrimi- 
nate admission of Europeans as fraught with 
danger to tho peace of the country and tho 
safety of the Company. This opinion, he 
averted, ho had long maintained, nnd he ex- 
pressed himself auxions to vindicate himself 
from the suspicion of being biassed by his 
obligations to the Company. With this view, 
ho stated that, twenty years before, when tho 
privileges of the East-Indin Company were 
under discussion, he spontaneously addressed 
a letter to tho chairman of the Court of Direc- 
tors, in which he strongly urged the necessity 
of providing against the irruption of British 
adventurers into India. A clause having been 
inserted in the act, permitting strangers to 
reside by license, ho addressed a second letter 
to the chairs, remonstrating ngainst it, as 
likely to produce greater mischiefs than even 
tho permission of indiscriminate residence; 
because tho favoured parties wonld appear to 
have the sanction of tho Company, and would 
thereby possess nn influenco which no man 
would dare to resist ; while a body of adven- 
turers without privilege would be -under the 
jealous eye of government, and naturally ex- 
cite its attention. In a still more recent letter, 
he had repeated theso opinions. 

On tho question as to the probable demand 
for British commodities, Mr. Hastings was 
less decided, but he thought it would be incon- 
siderable. It was his opinion, that the trade 
between India and England, as then regulated, 
was far more beneficial to both countries than 
if perfectly free. Being reminded that, in a 
review of tho state of Bengal, which he had 
written some years before, he had said, “ that 
although we had been so long in possession of 
the sovereignty of Bengal, yet we had not 
been able so far to change our ideas with our 
situation as to quit the contracted views of 
monopolists,” and that in the same work he 
had insisted upon it, as a fixed and incontro- 
vertible principle, that commerce conld only- 
flourish when free and equal, he professed not 
to recollect the words alluded to, but to have 
no doubt of tbeir being correctly quoted ; and 
added, that lie did not come there to defend 
his own inconsistencies — that if he had ever 
expressed such opinions he then abjured them 
— that bis present sentiments were widely dif- 
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alleged, Hint tho time of tho House was too 
much occupied, or tiie affair was tubing n 
tendency opposed to tint which they desired. 
On tho lSlli of April, Laid Citttlerc#jli, after 
complaining of delay and inconvenience, and 
referring to a precedent to authorize the count 
lie was about to recommend, moved for tho 
^appointment of a select committee to examine 

itnesscs, and report the minutes to tho House. 

, r. Itobert Thornton opposed tho motion, on 
•clialf of the Company, ns did airo Mr. Grant 
and Mr. Astclt, tho last-named gentleman de- 
nouncing the proposal as an attempt to smother 
the remainder of the Company’s case. Sir. 
Canning, the representative of one of the 
towns most interested in destroying tho Com- 
pany’s privileges, supported the motion. It 
was resisted by Mr. Tierney mid Mr. I*on- 
sonby, leading members of tho opposition ; 
the former of whom insinuated a charge of 
unfairness against the ministry. On a division, 
the motion was carried, and tho select com- 
mittee met on the 15th, and continued to sit, 
notwithstanding the Houso adjourned for the 
Easter holidays. 

In the mean time, the question of an arrange- 
ment with the Company lmd been introduced 
into the Upper House. On the SOtii of March, 
the earl of Buckinghamshire, president of 
the Board of Commissioners, announced, that 
though a different course had formerly been 


slat" of tranquillity in which tW.n countries 
had been placed — the 1> ocean, for iu-tanec, 
and the province* north of Mysore — which, 
in nil previous tint's, had been constantly 
exposed to war and devn-tatir.n. Thii t- »ti* 
mony was important, because it could not b* 
hut the result of coo! nnd deliberate convic- 
tion. Personally, the marquis of Wellesley 
had at that time little enu.-o for bestowing 
panegyric on the Company. 

After Lord Buckinghamshire had spoken 
in defence of tho conduct of minister*, Lord 
Grenville delivered his opinions at great 
length. lie considered all former arrange- 
ments relating to tho government and com- 
merce of India only as experiments, and not 
always succt'.sful ones ; at best only calculated 
for a limited duration, never permanent, nor 
even meant for permanence. lie wished not 
to perpetuate the-o anomalous and imperfect 
arrangements, hut lie believed the time bad 
not arrived when any final regulation could 
be safely established. Whatever was now 
done should ho temporary, nnd he objected to 
the part of tho ministerial plan which pro- 
posed that the arrangements now entered into 
should be for so long a period as twenty years. 
He regarded the claims of the East-Indifl 
Company as nothing, and argued that the first 
duty of the British parliament was to consult 
the welfare of tho countiy for which it was 
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NctI to «»Vjw! Idivi-ion : and it seem", indeed, only to ImVo 
in i-.- p- v;,* tl." Ijit- - !»■ * t <’f «nr «i\vn i tiersi toad" for the jitirjtoi.* of enabling llm 
c-srnttr, t-h : rh w.n <*<-•• jly impln~,t.d in tl»o t JV'T« to deliver theirupminns on the principal 
ili-ri.*--rn. IV.,:::.; 1. i« -.sand t:jw-n tl|e-i*|.T:ti» ji|tti--!iim. 

rij tr*. 5 r c ::t:drfr J L.-th the plan of tin*! The i.p"r<'h of Lord firvnville ava«, utldnubt- 
M.v.jcif \V»I!**lfv for ><•!::' r.-tn:g (hr Cnm-iodly, tin* fiimt rvnittkalde that was undo. 
j-.-.s:y vitji all ( r i at 1 < ,*<■'. ft): 1 that ofjTh" sweeping doc!rmr-t which ho avowed 

t. :'.-lrfa f.-r divc'titi." {“irjii of a pnMinti, at nor.*, ju-rhspi. at that time, little to ho cx- 
J ifhiy out 't ! .»n.aM". 11*' wa* friendly t-> njpected rroin any member of the Homo of 

fn-e trade, h.it hr cv.ild n«t h-p" that a corn- { IVer* ; hut, of all men. they were least to ho 
Jwt-.t* - !:, in which th" a* halo influence of the . expert. >1 from the noble hamn who pave them 
g.-vejj.n'i nt, territory, and revenue of India the weight id hi* authority. Lord Orenville 
v , v.hl 1-e array el r.'.'air.'t the unprotected ! had he. n h>nj! on the political stage. and his 
rr.’.erprhe of irnlhi.luat adventurer.*, «* mid -conduct on t!.ii ivcarion inu*i alike have a*- 
etNr d'-erte the mute t>f free trad" or ! tori:*h<-l hia fn«nd* and h»« foes. Ilia jnUtical 
ir»:*re it* advatita *.. | coarse lnd hitherto hern guhh-d hy expediency, 

1L» brbl.ip irpr-dntel the union of the , net by ah- tract principle. No one had ever 
tl Martel* of merchant and * -vrreign, which . f«e|«-cted him of ln-mg a thoorht, and the robo 
he ath^rd to be «-• p.«fd t'» all .authority and ‘of the philo»'.p!i,-r wn* a* *11111 cd too late in life 
candi «■: hr all experience, lie would nut • t-> he worn with cither ra«e or grace. It was 

r.dn.il that ri e imjtmrd rr-nditioti of India; an incongruous covering fur a man who had 
wa; to he attrilntel to the C-itnpanv, but l*-"..me prey in habit* of nflicial intrigue, and 
elvtur-l the t nalw for the w |> ion and jutl’ce ! Iwluor political life and liberal doctrines wero 
the t.'ihilc ceinrlh of the »tate. l‘or -hitter ratin'* on each other. 



ernf, rr.fr d m ly in the year l“"t, win n theithe |!a*t-indSa Company. He had, an has 
r ,.f e. r.tr.'liin,; the tVmpstiy wa% vr'.r i ' ahea ly been ineriti.iried, h-eu one of the most 
»i fvcrinii'iieiu r; ap|*<mt« 1 hy the t'r.ovn. It aeji,.,. and rrabrns of that party which, with 
i* tds.rvabie, that tJ.l' «.*.* t! e pre.-ise period Mr. I ’it t at their head, had mere. -ded, in 
a*, tth Mi !✓■! 1 tiniivilir and the party with ‘in di>-jdn;-itig th • t.' i.alition ministry, r nh-ly on 
wlrith lie then at !r If •lauri ::c"l a h*:::: vfiirjal th" ground of their r oiti'luplnt" 1 violation of 
r.atrrr. j th" charten d rights of the Lv-t-lndia C’om- 

Hii lordri.ip I'ru-e-dc i to ray, that lie wa* jc.nv. ri ’itie years afterwards he had, as a 
for tramh rrir -* t!,< p.-vi-rnnient tu the t'rnnn oahttiri mirr t-r, |*|vr n his om*i'nt to nil net 
r.!t'*e, jJ.rr. He th.,:i„<ht that *rra«,;ernent- ■ ulueh conimtn.d to the Company that mono- 
tuljd.t I.vrily he ri.ade with repar.l to th" pdy and that power which he now prnf.'*«> - d 
jc.tr- r.i ( ;e, l.y a< hi- h all «!ati,*cr id unduly in- ‘ to r.-;; »r<l a-, mdanpcroti*. It a\.ts tinfortunatu 


crea; *r:c tin ii.ftren'c of nitiiirt»r> might !«• 
av.-idid; hut he did tint ilal" t! at lie had 
riot thought f» in i7*‘L wh* n he opp: ed and, 
with ilia r'dhagliei, rupee" J«d in throwing 
i-nt the far-famed India I’-iil of tie- Coalition 
riii::i;1iy, h cati-e it depri»i'<l the Company of 
its jiatniiiac**. Tin- plati of which hi* Jorvlrhip 
war the advocate went to jmt up the civil 
appointments fur competition among certain 
j.uldir rchooli*, nnd tu appropriate the military 
nppnintllii tits Ui the run* of dece.-o.-d ollie.-rs. 
J/.rd (Jri-iiviile, adverting t» tlio China trade, 
cotidi mned the intenthm of rniniFt<-ni to con- 
tinue the monopoly to the Company, He 
apprehended that when tho India trade was 
thrown open it would he, in fact, impracticable 
to jiri-FiTVe the ChiiK-si! monopoly, ns t!m jmi- 
iluction* of Chinn would ho hrought down in 
country vcf*cl* to any of tlm jiurts of llm 
Kn>dor*i Archipelago that our merchants might 
choo'e, 

JsnilCrenvillo nmde Rome observations on 
minor topics connected with tho remuval of tliu 
cliarti-r, and the dih.ato was closed by Lord 
Liverpool, who briefly defended tin: lino taken 
hy minister.!. The motion for paper* lint being 
ru-ii-ted was, of course, carried without, a 


liial poliiir.il |diih>suphy ahnuld have deferred 
her vi*it tu till* *tati-nian until a period when 
hath hi- mind nnd ho Iv Were elifoelded by ago, 
nnd Ids umral vi-ion cloud: d hy those feelings 
which mud attend a mail who, after pas-ing a 
Ion;: life in ofliee, finds himcelf doomed to 
linger out Ids dcdiniiu; years in the cold 
ntinu-plieie of the opp.eitiim IsmcheR. 

In tile House of Commons, the relect com* 
iidtteo continued the examination of witno.ii.es 
which had been coiutiienccil in the cotmnittco 
of the whole hnu-.e. This labour lasted much 
longer than had been expected ; hut, having 
lx en at length concluded, tho Commons, on 
the 81st of May, once inoro resolved tlicm- 
r elves into a committee of the whole liouso, in 
which Lord Castlereagh proceeded (o submit 
an amended scries of resolutions. Tim first, 
declaring that tho jirivilegos of tho Kast-India 
Company should cuiitiuuo for a limited period, 
with the exception of such as might ho subse- 
quently modified or repealed, having boon 
moved, Mr. Uruce, hiRloriogmjdier of tho 
Company, entered into a long ami laboured 
review of its progress from its incorporation 
•*y Elizabeth, and condemned any dc.’ ■ ■ 
from tho cxistingsystcm as replete with -1 
2 o 
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He was followed, on the same side, by a far 
more brilliant speaker — Mr. Charles Grant, 
junior, afterwards created Lord Glenelg. 
That gentleman glanced at the speech of Lord 
Grenville in the Upper House, and argued 
that the improvement, which was admitted on 
all hands to have taken place in India, was 
attributable to the Company. He denied that 
the year 1784 constituted the epoch of the 
commencement of a new order of things. The 
foundations of improvement were laid earlier ; 
and it was not until much had been done that 
the legislature interfered. The king’s govern- 
ment had, indeed, subsequently co-operated 
with the Company ; but it did not follow, that, 
because certain results were produced by the 
operation of a complex system, the same results 
would follow if one part of the system were 
removed. Mr. Grant’s opinion of Lord Gren- 
ville’s plan for the distribution of the patronage 
of India was delivered with much freedom. 
He viewed it as altogether inefficient; and 
contended that, if adopted, it would ultimately 
be the means of effecting that which it pro- 
fessed to guard against, by placing the patron- 
age at the disposal of the minister of the 
Crown. He maintained, that the efficiency of 
the existing system for the government of 
India consisted, in a great degree, in its pub- 
licity — every man engaged in it acted on a 
conspicuous theatre. He could hardly hope 
that the rules of the service would survive the 
existence of the Company ; and if they did, 
their vigour and efficiency might be entirely 
superseded. He objected, further, to the 
suggested plan of patronage, on the ground of 
its exclusiveness ; and thought it remarkable 
that a plan professing to proceed upon hostility 
to all exclusion, should in itself involve a system 
of exclusion the most cruel and unjust. To 
confine the civil services of India to the 
highest classes of the public schools, and the 
military service to the sons of officers who had 
h>. fallen in battle, was cutting off the larger 
"i\ portion of the British community from a wide 
.?and honourable field of exertion. 

Proceeding to the question of the union of 
the political and commercial functions, Mr. 
Grant said, the objection to the union rested 
upon the authority of a great master of poli- 
tical economy, Adam Smith. But it was curi- 
ous to observe how the charge had shifted its 
ground since it was first made. Dr. Smith 
objected to the nnion, because he thought the 
interests of the Company, as merchants, would 
interfere with their duty as sovereigns; his 
disciples took precisely tho opposite ground. 
The merits of tho Company, as rulors, wero 
admitted ; but it was alleged that they sacri- 
ficed their interests, as merchants, to their 
duties, as sovereigns. After all, tho charge 
rested upon assumption. It pronounced the 
junction or tho sovereign and mercantile capa- 
cities to bo ruinous; but the only instance 
upon record of such a junction was that of tho 
East-India Company, and it seemed like beg- 
ging the question to begin with laying down a 
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theory, and then to reason from this theory, 
and pronounce a priori upon the only fact in 
history to which it could be applied. To argue 
that such a mixture of functions must upon 
theory be bad — that the system of the East- 
India Company is an example of such a mix- 
ture, and therefore is a pernicious system — 
such a mode of arguing was assuming the very 
point to be ascertained. "Political science,” 
said Mr. Grant, "depends upon an induction 
of facts. In no case, therefore, can it be al- 
lowed to close the series of experiments, aud 
to declare definitively that for the future no 
practical results whatever shall shake an esta-.' 
Wished doctrine. Least of all is this allow- 
able when the doctrine can by possibility refer 
only to a single fact, and when that single fact 
is at war with the doctrine.” 

The expectation of a great increase of com- 
merce, flowing from an -unrestrained inter- 
course with India, Mr. Grant considered a 
delusion — a delusion, however, which the evi- 
dence that had been heard ought to he suffi- 
cient to dissipate. The manufacturers had 
been duped by misrepresentations which had 
been industriously circulated among them, in 
some degree, he believed, from ignorance, but 
in some degree also, he feared, from motives 
less excusable. To the happiness of the people 
of India Mr. Grant apprehended great danger 
from the influx of Europeans. With the soli- 
tary exception of Asia, British adventure had 
not been favourable to the happiness of tho 
countries visited. He appealed to onr inter- 
course with the native tribes of North America, 
and especially to tho effects of free trade in 
Africa. In Bpeaking to this part of tho sub- 
ject, Mr. Grant expressed himself with great 
severity respecting those who, having partici- 
pated largely in the slave trade ns long as it 
existed, wero now tho advocates of free trade 
in India. These remarks were especially di- 
rected against Liverpool. 

The peroration of Mr. Grant’s speech wns 
remarkably bold and striking. Having an- 
nounced himself the ndvocate of the natives of 
India, he thns continued: — “On their behalf, 
in their name, I venture to intrude myself 
upon the House. Th rough me they give utter- 
ance to their prayors. It is not my voice 
which you hear, it is tho voice of sixty millions 
of your fellow-creatures, abandoned to your 
disposal and imploring your coinmisoralion. 
They conjure you by every sacred considera- 
tion to compassionate their condition; to pay 
due regard to their situation and your own ; 
to remember what contingencies are suspended 
on tbo issue of your vote. They conjure you 
not to mako them the objects of perilous spe- 
culation, nor to barter away tbeir happiness 
for tho sake of somo insignificant local interests. 
It is a noble position in which this House is 
now placed. Thoro is something irresistibly 
imposing in the idea, that, at so vast n distance, 
and across a waste of ocean, we are assembled 
to decide upon tho fato of so many millions of 
human beings ; that we arc to them as another 
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DEBATE IX THE COMMONS. 


IV'*s !**io*; that ear trnt<‘firv js |<> pt.imp the 
o >!•■':» .if iti**«r fulwrr rear-*, and >pri .vl over 
the r.J agr « t'< f"U:r either tnl'tTV <ir Lap- 
p;r.c*<. Thi* |a ( iti 1<- -1, a j-WSim* d*~*ltny for 
tli** r>i:!i!rr; i v.t it i> **«..- of own* helming 
Toporril Jiity. 1 Ira- 1 that thr q»,:f»<tieti will 
l>c J, t,< t party prinripir-. ti.i! tipon 

trsi't, not titv.n va;!* tb< --tv ■>, but rip-«n rmir.-l 
practical policy, and with a ai^w in ssj*» pro*- 
parity an.] pTr'i-featuri of our Indian empire." 
Afl'f t Tnn remark" on tl-.r dangrr i>f a system 
rf *pr-c -illation and experiment. and the l»n- 
policy of breaking dnnr. rampart* which could ; 
never l<n tr>:"i:,«tn!rtc.J, Mr. Grant ci*nclnd«d 
with the f.'li.urttig *'T,i'-nrr’:— “ In maintain, ; 
in;: the *y»te!n whirh J.a* l—-ti llif Mtral ofj 
f ■< many lO-'iin •< !•> In lin. if »bal( find ntir ! 
rra»npen«* in tin* gralitttb* of the p-aplctj 
Mui if I?, at tarvrqw :)?» eljeaM be denir.l u*. j 
jot, wlun or Jn 1. nti t?:o nv.-ral cultivation; 
hnij pti'gre-rivr fr’trily of l!i<*'r region*. amt j 
when «* rejh rt that llirn Mr tlir (rsiti of our 
wire ar.d riii.'r.terette.l j.- Jirv, arc "hall enjoy a 
triumph t!i!! more pi >rio»* and rlmlnl, a 
tb light infinity rarjevring the golden dream* 
of c-<mmrrrial profit, or the wildr-t elyrium 
over i!n:rk out hv the raving* of ilittenip-rvd 
avarice.'’ Such wrtf tin* views of tree trade, 
of oxjirrirr.'T.tal legie’.i.th.n, ami of the io'erv*!* 
of India. t!s**n nt-med by thi* elr-p-ml cham- 
pion of the IN't'Indii tVmpany. 

tin the Cud of .lane the matter wr.» again 
rcumo-l in tvnni'iee. Too l.’iirtf fr?-4uti<-.n 
r.a* in fat our of !r or* trade to India, rub-eel to 
certain regulation*. Thi* prmvk*-l a «V.*cu»- 
ritta, in w inch Various mender* t.»t part; 
arnonp ll.r-m Mr. Tiercry, # .*:n>* of «>!>• 

icrvr. tiona t vit:frl a jr-r/.^-t r-njuaititaocr with 
the ohjrrU of shier »r-rl,icp !i)r fth.diti'in of 
the OimpanyV pri<i!r.*r-i. lie had not Iicarxl, 
hr »aid, that the i*tr*«r.* avho talked to much 
of the liaj>|>i:jc-.r of India had ever pruji't-nl t<> 
allow its manufacturri to he freely inil»irteil 
into thl« conntrv. The pettera! principle was 
to lie, that Kn^lanil war to force all her manu- 
facturer upon India, and net to tal;c a duple 
manufacture of India in return. It war true, 
they would allow cotton to he hrouplit; hut 
then, having found out that they could weave, 
by mean* of machinery, cheaper than the 
people of India, they would ray, "Leave off 
weaving— rupply un with the raw material, 
and we will weave for you.” Thi* might Ixj a 
very natural principle for merchants ami manu- 
facturers to go upon; hut it was rather too 
much to talk of the philosophy of it, or to rank 
the supporter'' of it as in a peculiar degreo the 
friends of India. If, instead of calling them- 
selves the friends of India, they had professed 
IhcmFelvcs its enemies, what more could they 
do than advi*o the destruction of all Indian 
manufactures! It appeared that these altera- 
tions had been proposed for no oilier purpose 
but to appease tho clamour of tho merchants; 
and no man could point out anything like the 
good of India aa being tho object of any of 
the resolutions. 


On the following day the proceedings in 
committee were continued, and the speaker* 
were numerous ; but the arguments were for 
the Mo-t part the same that had been pre* 
vlmt.lv urged. The House then resumed, and 
the chairman reported the resolution". On 
the llih of June they were taken into consi- 
deration. On this ocearion Sir.Tohn Newport 
recommended delay, for (lie purpose of fram- 
ing a more comprehensive measure of freedom, 
and he therefore moved that the consideration 
of the report he postponed to that day three* 
months. The amendment was lost* !>y a 
majority of alma? eight to one, and the report 
was ordered to lip again taken into considcra* 
ti-rn on the 1 4th, On that day a declaratory 
resolution, averting the fovereignty of the 
Crown, and ntTirming that the first duty of 
Parliament in legiria'Jng for India was to pro- 
mote it* h.-ijipitie**, was proposed and lost. 
Tim tn! j emit of di«eus*5on was rni'cd with 
regard to the term f«r which the arrangement 
with the Company rhould l*c renewed. Lord 
Costlrrragh prop-t ed twenty yearn; Mr. Pon. 
r-mbr moved, as an amendment, that tho term 
rhould b<* only ten. TwodiviFions followed — 
one on the amrnJmeni, and a second on tho 
original resolution, which gave a vast majority 
in favour of the longer term. Another amend- 
ment wa* proposed, limiting the China mono- 
poly to t--n swans ; on thi' n!»o a divirion took 
place, when it sens lost. On the lGlh, tho 
llou-e having again rc«urms! the committee, 
Mr. Haring move-1 an amendment, confining 
the return of ve-'cl" from India to tho port of 
London for a limited jvriod. Tliis motion was 
warmly oppo-<K.l by the memb-m for the nut- 
p-.'ft'. It was tupporteil by Mr. Grant nnd 
Sir IVilfiam Curtis. Mr. A»tcll, in taking tho 
same ride, remarlred with much acuteness, 

! that, however tho*-? who opposed the Company 
might exclaim against monopoly, the question 
was only as to the extent to which monopoly 
rhould be carried. The plan supported by 
! ministers recognised the principle of mono- 
poly, n« tlie trade was to be thrown open only 
to a few favoured porL«. On a division, the 
amendment shawl the fate of previous ones, 
being lost by a largo majority. Another 
amendment, moved by Sir John Newport, to 
the effect that the outports to bo hereafter 
admitted to the privileges of the trade should 
be determined by Parliament, waB negatived 
[without a division. Lord Castlercagh then 
proposed that, with respect to places not 
immediately within the Company’s charter, 
applications should be made for licenses only 
to tho Board of Control, who might consult 
j tlic Court of Directors if they thought proper. 
This motion, after some discussion nnd a divi- 
sion, was carried. An amendment proposed 
by Mr. Baring, taking from tho Board of Con- 
trol tho power of obliging tho Company to 
grant licenses to persons going to India, was 
negatived without a division; and, after n de- 
sultory conversation, tho wholo of tho resolu- 
tions were agreed to, except one, asserting tlio 
2 o 2 
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duty of tlilt country to ext'-nd f« India U"*fnl 
knowledge, nnd moral and ri'I!;:i*in-i iuiprov**- 
inrnt, nml recommending faeiliii* " to If git* 11 
to person" ilwinmi of going to or remaining 
in I itdin for tint of nreompli-hiog 

Mich objects. Thin It mu t!*'t«-ritiin*d to |*-**l- 
pone. nml (rau-unil tint other r*-»luti<*ii" to 
tho Lords. 

Oil (lie 18th of June mine rojivm-itinn tool: 

] »lnro on the resolution*; nml on tin* “t-t tln-sr 
nrdsliip'i went Into fommHtr*- on th*-m. li^y 
were agreed to almost uimniinou-ly ; t lit- rati 
of lmuiierilnto nlmm raying •* not e .nt«-n* " to 
tlm first, nml stating generally tint In- 
to them nil, lint d-elim-d nt tint lime dio-it-:-. 
ing tlii'in. On tli» iimtlon tint tin* r*-p»>ri 
idirmld I >n rrrolvrd on tin* following tlr.v, the 
marquis of ImncJowne tnovr-1 tlmt it I'" r«-. 
eelved tlmt day three month". 'Ho- amend, 
nnint gave rhe to some debate. Lord M<-!tilb* 
supported tlm vlnivfi of minirt* ra. Tim earl 
of Laudcrdnle initiln ft violent r.-h on th« 
other Hide. Jlo rondeinned tlm conduct of tlm 
Court of Ditvctorx in tlm severnt temii. nml 
declared them unfit for tlm civil nml military 
control of India. lie filleted, that to ray that 
tlm Court of Hiri'ctom ntfnided tlm heel form 
of government fur India wai to give tlm lie t<> 
nil experience. If tlm podilmi were jn«t, tlm 
Britbli constitution of King, Imrd«, nml t’em- 
innnii ought to (jive way to ft niinilarlv consti- 
tuted Irmly ; for if twenty-four director" re- 
puling in Vfngland formed tlm bent government 
for Indin, twenty-four director" residing in 
India would ho tho bent government for Great 
Britain. This portion of tho nohlc lord's it 
is, poriiaps, unnecessary to discuss; lint it is 
romarkablo tlmt Lord Lamlordnle wan, n few 
years earlier, very desirous of becoming tlm 
instrument through which tho twenty-four 
directors, whom he now denounced, were to 
exerciRo tho powers of government. Lord 
Grenville repeated somo of his former argu- 
ments ns reasons for delay; nml two or threo 
’of tho ministorinl peers having spoken on 
10 opposite side, tho nmondment was lost 
a division, by a majority of thirty-five, 
luo bringing up tho report, on tho follow- 
ing day, gavo riso to scarcely nny observa- 
tion. 

. On tho 22nd of Juno nn important discus- 
sion took plnco in tho Commons on tlm re- 
solution which lmd boon postponed. Lord 
Castlercngli delivered a guarded speech in 
favour of a rcgulnleil loloration of mission- 
ary exertions. Sir Henry Montgomery op- 
posed it. Ho was answered by Mr. 'Wilber- 
force, in a spoecli which was throughout able, 
eloquent, and convincing. It must bo hoped 
tlmt a largo portion of it would, in tho pre- 
sent day, bo unnecessary. The resolution was 
carried. 

On tho 28tli of Juno tlio Houso resolved 
itself into a committoo upon tho hill. An ex- 
tended discussion took place, but little ad- 
ditional light was thrown upon tho various 
questions. Finally, tho report was received, 
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and ntili'iril I* taken into fitrlVre -nsM-r.v 
ti-in nn the J*» »,f July, On Jt, it *! -,,-fb *n 

Mtvl.dm- ti’.i tief,i j.kij. .led ar.d tv it. A p.'.fig 
them wav or,*- n/aii.tt tlm clan-.-* tin;; 
tlm propagation of t'bfUim.ily in ft Mr. 
Marsh ijii'le a tlnfeni *}--■-?, r.gv;.;t ti e m:i» 
'iiiliarir*, ai.d tea** ansi-.vrr-| t,y Mr. Wll l ->-f. 
f**rt-Ji. On t!i<* following day tlm e-.r;:oiitS'-« 
rw re -tfir.*-'l, and »«i«*i *Ii«*»nd->n i.?v- t 
hut languidly. A m-tbr. I>r an 

i-'.dilhliliii'fit of tho dnifdi )n India 

wai M, On tl.n 12th tlm tip *rt wa, hmuglit 
up, wimsi Mr, Il»«.ar?li oj-p *i*-d iti ri—'-'J'ti’-n 
in a ep-wl, t,f imi'li piv.f r. In tlm r- 'lfv- of 
it lie t-.vd "'Hi*- t!:'.!;*ij ■■•ly i.f the frittijor* y 
tsa*i originally grant*-*! th*n f *r tlm nul.I'C 
Iwinht. Mi l it i* hut fair l» a«k wjmtlmr It 
hv» i.rtvpir/d it. TIiii !l di all tlm vati*--! vi-: f- 
*.Uud«-< *.f two reason ■*, t'.-y we?*-, un- 
do Ilh:**lly, Ulnimp di*!" ; ttolevly r.?.i f uif.d to 
claim a jartleij-xti-'fi with llmiu in tlm dn-f-rh- 
lugs .at Aml-iyr.a ; th*-y w/r«- I- ft in undii- 
tutl-d j»\ * i<- * - :/.« »>f tlm Jl'-.-'k llo*- in IS!- 
* nttft ; limy bad tlm eteJmivr. pritileg** **f 
tightili;*, fclligle-hsnd'-il, ft;g.in-.; all tlm p'Hi*-fi 
of liurupe w in* had g**t ft f'«-itili,; *ni the penla* 
•oh of India. But now that limy have, with 
a valour nlii! -*t mmxamp!*-*l, diivrii evt-ry h r 'i* 
Uhi liurujman from tlm r Iiiliin iil of Ir.dia; 
now that th--y have nrqnin-d nn extent of t* r- 
ritury of imatly f,.ur th'i'i-and sqnar*- mil--- ; 
hrought under’ tlm gatvrnnient ns:d control of 
thin country a. jmpul.itiim of rixty millmtut; 
realire-l n rrvemm of sixteen million" ; railed 
nn army nf a hundred nnd fifty thmi'aml men ; 
erected fortrt-x-ev; enUihliilird f.ietorii " ; swept 
the Indian sea." of every Ii»*.tile flag, nnd pot- 
n-H’cil thetn*elve.t or a se.a-tm.v.1 of three thmi- 
rnml mild in extent, with all the facilUm" of 
commerce ; now it i" tlmt the liberality of the 
Britidi merchant e!alin*i nn nnqualifu-'i partici- 
pation of a free trade to India ; now the wis- 
dom of the li-gi-lature interfere r, to render 
im-fiieii-nt tlmt indrimmnt by which tht"e 
ni-qui.--itioiis imvoliecti attained ; nnd its equity 
is now about to refuso to »ecure even the divi- 
dends of tlmt capital stock which has heen 
sunk in tho public service. Now it i< dis- 
covered tlmt twenty-four merchants are very 
unfit persons — not to manage tho government, 
for tlmt they nrc admitted to ho eminently quali- 
fied— but to manage thu commerce of their 
dominions." 

Them was certainly much truth in this ; hot 
it was of little avail to press tho former ser- 
vices of the Company against the claims of 
numbers, urged on by nn impetuous desiro 
to participate in tho presumed advantages 
of Oriental commerce, mid fortified, ns they 
now were, by the doctrines of modem political 
economy. 

On tho 13th of July tho hill was read a third 
tiino in tho Houso of Commons, and passed. 
In tho Houso of Lords it passed nlmost tub 
silcnlio, it being opposed only by tho earl of 
Laudordnlo, because it did not go far enough ; 
nnd tlio hostility of that disappointed aspirant 
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to the ofiico of governor-general evaporated 
in. an angry protest. 

Thus was inserted the nmrow end of the 
wedge which was to shatter tho fabric of com- 


mercial grandeur reared by the East-India 
Company by tho labours of more than two 
hundred years. 


CHAPTEE XXIV. 

r.OUD MOIRA ArrOIKTED GOVERNOR- GENERAL — DISPUTES Wirn NETAUL — MILITARY OPERATIONS 
— BETULBE AT KALUNGA, AND AT JYETUOK — SUCCESSES OF COLONEL OOHTERLONY — ILL 
SUCCESS OF THE BRITISH FORCES— REDUCTION OF A LMORAII— ABSURD TREATY— RENEWAL 
Or HOSTILITIES — MAGE — AFFAIRS IN JAVA AND CEYLON— DISTURBANCES AT BAREILLY. 


TnE person selected as the successor of the carl 
of Minto was the earl of Moira. This nobleman 
possessed considerable military reputation, in 
addition to which ho had acquired the cha- 
racter of an accomplished statesman. He was 
a man of mature age and great experience : 
he moreover enjoyed the personal friendship 
of the princo regent, and was universally 
regarded as under tiie guidance of the best and 
most honourable feelings. A wise and high- 
minded course of policy was, therefore, ex- 
pected from him, and India was esteemed 
fortunate in having received from Britain such 
a ruler. Ho arrived at Calcutta in October, 
ISM. 

According to his own statement, the 
prospect of affairs, on Lord Moira’s arrival in 
Calcutta, was fur from gratifying. He repre- 
sented the finances as in a dilapidated con- 
dition, and the military force inefficient and 
discontented, in consequence of the severo and 
unremitting duty, rendered necessary by the 
reductions which financial embarrassment had 
pressed upon the government. Ho found 
also tho external relations of tho country in an 
unsettled and precarious condition. The new 
governor-general succeeded to not less than 
six hostile discussions with different native 
powers, and to the necessity of devising 
measures for curbing the Pindarecs, who had 
long committed the most horrible ravages with 
impunity. Among the more important and 
urgent of the disputes on hand was that 
with the state of Nepaul, where the Goorkha 
tribe bad, in a comparatively short period, 
established a very formidable power. 

The origin and early history of this tribe 
does not fall within the province of this 
history : it will be sufficient to say that, for a 
series of years, the Goorkhas bad pursued an 
aggressive course of policy, and with no 
inconsiderable success. The dissensions of the 
rajahs afforded ample opportunities for its 
prosecution, and there was no deficiency of 
promptitude in embracing them. In every 
quarrel, the Goorkha prince appeared as 
umpire and mediator, and these functions 
he invariably rendered subsidiary to the ag- 
grandizement of the house of which he was 
chief. The Goorkhas thus acquired an extent 
of dominion and a degree of power which, 
combined with the disposition they had mani- 


fested, rendered them dangerous neighbours 
to the British government, whose frontier 
they bordered for about eight hundred miles. 

Some attempts bad been made to establish 
relations of amity with Nepaul ; but the over- 
tures for this purpose were not met, by the 
ruling party in that state, in the spirit which 
had led the British authorities to make them. 
A treaty was indeed concluded, but tlio 
conduct of tlio Nepaulese government, after 
a vory short period, compelled the governor- 
general in council to declare the treaty dis- 
solved. This occurred during the adminstra- 
tion of the MarquiB Wellesley ; and, from that 
period, no intercourse took place between the 
two governments, until the encroachments 
of the Nepaulese compelled the British to 
renew it. 

Tbcso encroachments were extended into 
almost evory district of the Company’s do- 
minions which abutted on the frontier, as 
well as into the territories of native rulers 
under the protection of the British govern- 
ment. Among their victims was Ferthe o 
Saul Sing/ the hereditary rajah of Palpa and 
zemTntlar of Bootwul.. Driven from the hills, 
he retained possession of the zemindary, for 
which he engaged to pay to the British the 
same annual assessment he had formerly paid 
to the Oude government, to whom they had 
succeeded. He had thus become entitled to 
the special protection of the Company : this 
arrangement, however, conduced nothing to 
his safety; for the Goorkhas, shortly after- 
wards, found means to entice him to Kat- 
mandoo, whore they first imprisoned, and 
finally put him to death. The family of the 
murdered rajah, despairing of preserving their 
remaining possessions from the grasp of the 
enemy, surrendered the lands to the Company, 
and retired into Goruckpore, where they sub- 
sisted on a provision allowed them by the 
British government. But this did not deter 
the Nepaulese sovereign from prosecufcr 
his course of aggression. He subsequently 
claimed the management of Bootwul, as tar 
representative of the rajalT’o? Edna : r 
establishment of bis authority was ' 

proclaimed, and bis pretensions wy y~'~ 
ported Ly tie assemblage of s ~ re 

fcdy c: mcops on the frontier. t*-~ 
cz rorielng these acts 
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by tlic despatch of a British force sufficient to 
compel the retirement of the invaders ; hut 
negotiation was preferred to armSj and the 
result of the preference was, that the Goorkhas 
succeeded in occupying two-thirds of the dis- 
trict of Bootwul, west of the Terraie, the 
revenues of which they collected and appro- 
priated. 

On the accession of Sir George Barlow to 
the government, he deemed it necessary to 
rescue the question from the oblivion into 
which it had fallen ; but the temporizing 
course which he adopted was little calculated 
to sustain either the honour or interests of the 
British, in a dispute with antagonists, bold, 
acute, and enterprising as the Goorkhas. He 
required them, indeed, to evacuate Bootwul ; 
but the demand was coupled with an offer of 
relinquishing, on the part of the British 
authorities, all claims to the sovereignty of 
Sheoraj. Sheoraj was included in the ter- 
ritory ceded by Oude to the Company, but it 
had previously to the cession been subjugated 
by the Goorkhas. This was assumed as the 
justification of the concession, but very un- 
reasonably so. The right set up, on the part 
of Ncpaul, was founded in usurpation, and, 
though exercised fora somewhat longer period 
of time, was in no respect better than that 
which they asserted to Bootwul. The pro- 
posed surrender was, however, without effect. 
The Goorkha prince rejected the offer, and 
refused any concession beyond that of farming 
Bootwul as a zemind.uy. Sir George Barlow 
shortly afterwards went to Madras, and, after 
his departure, the matter for a time rested 
in such perfect tranquillity as might almost 
warrant a suspicion that it was forgotten. 

At length Lord Minto directed the ma- 
gistrate of Goruckporo to report on the 
Nepauleso encroachments ; and, soon after- 
wards, ho addressed a letter to the rajah, 
requiring him to withdraw from Bootwul, 
and acquiesce in the re-establishment of the 
N iritisli authority. So far from complying, 

■o rajah asserted his right to a further exten- 

.on of territory, and nllcged his respect for 
tho British government as tho cause of his 
forbearing to take possession of it. Ho pro- 
posed, however, an investigation by officers 
appointed by the two governments, with a 
view to the settlement of the differences 
between them. Here tho negotiation again 
rested for a considerable i>criod, till the rajah’s 
respect for the British becamo so weakened, 
as to prove insufficient to restrain him any 
longer from the oecnpation of tho districts on 
which he had previously set his desire. ‘'The 
Nepaulcro crossed tho Terraie, which had 
hitherto been their limit, into tho districts of 
1’alee, and at Uic same time extended their 
inroads from Sheoraj into tho adjoining luppab 
of Hehrooah.^ 

These new nggre^ions it was impossible to 
l- ar with the philosophical indiiTerenco which 
the Briti.-b authorities had hitherto displayed 
with regard to the encroachments of the 
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Nepaulese. They were roused, not indeed to 
action, but to threats, qualified, as usual,' by 
the display of a spirit of concession. It was 
intimated that the rajah’s proposal of an 
inquiry by commissioners would be accepted ; 
Colonel Bradshaw was accordingly appointed 
by the British government, and proceeded to 
Bootwnl, where he was met by the Nepaulese 
commissioners. The appointment of a com- 
missioner to inquire into rights which were 
perfectly clear cannot be regarded as either 
a wise or a dignified proceeding. Lord Minto, 
indeed, seems to have felt that to such a 
course of polioy it was necessary to fix a limit ; 
and although he had previously been willing to. 
adhere to the proposal of Sir George Barlow, 
and sacrifice Sheoraj to gain possession of 
Bootwul, he determined, on the appointment 
of the commissioner, to insist on the resti- 
tution of both, if the right to them should 
be established by the investigation. It was 
established; and then, as might have been 
anticipated, the Nepaulese commissioners 
turned their minds to the discovery of expe- 
dients for procrastination. An offer of com- 
promise was made, and referred by Colonel 
Bradshaw to the governor-general, by whom 
it was very properly rejeoted, and the rajah 
of Nepaul was called upon to surrender that 
which he hnd clearly no right to retain. TbiB 
was the state of things when the earl of 
Minto resigned the government to the earl 
of Moira. 

The encroachments nlready related, though 
they may be regarded os the more important, 
were by no means tho only nets of aggression 
perpetrated by tho Nepaulese against tho 
British nnd the chiefs under their protection. 
In Saran, some serious disturbances had taken 
place from the same cause. A Nepauleso 
soubahdar, having passed the frontier, seized, 
plundered, and burnt some villages. At tho 
very time when an inquiry into tho trans- 
action was pending, under the sanction of 
both governments, tho Nepaulese took pos- 
session of the remaining villages of the 
tnppah ; the total number seized being twenty- 
two. These villages hnd been in tho pos- 
session of tho British for thirty years, and 
the attack was made without any previous 
demand or notice. When Colonel Bradshaw 
hnd concluded the Bootwul investigation, ho 
was instructed to proceed to tlio Sarun 
frontier, for tho purposo of adjusting tho 
differences existing there. This appears to 
havo boon both unnecessary and injudicious : 
the Nepauleso had not tho shadow of right, 
nnd there was consequently nothing to 
discuss. 

Tiie government appears to havo subse- 
quently found itself embarrassed by tho cha- 
racter in which it had permitted Colonel 
Bradshaw to proceed to tho Saron frontier. 
Tho villages had l>een restored, subject, to tlm 
result of tho investigation : with this investi- 
gation the British government declined to 
proceed. They would have been perfectly 
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justified in this had they taken the determina- 
tion earlier ; bnt, having permitted the Ne- 
paulese diplomatists to lead them thns far, it 
is not easy to defend their sudden departure 
from a course to which the other party must 
have considered them pledged. It is true 
that the proceedings at Boo twill were not cal- 
culated to inspire the British with much con- 
fidence in the good faith of their opponents : 
this, it may be presumed, was the impression 
of the government ; and Colonel Bradshaw 
was accordingly instructed to invite the Ne- 
paulese commissioners to meet him, for the 
purpose of reviewing the proceedings already 
taken, and, nothing appearing to give a dif- 
ferent complexion to the transactions, to 
demand a renunciation of all pretensions to 
the twenty-two villages, and a surrender of 
the lands on the Sarun frontier which were 
still withheld. 

In pursuance of these instructions Colonel 
Bradshaw addressed a note to the commis- 
sioners, proposing a meeting. To this the 
commissioners replied by a very long letter, 
declaring that they would not meet Colonel 
Bradshaw, nor hold an}’ communication with 
him, revoking the conditional transfer of the 
twenty-two villages, and requiring the British 
commissioner instantly to quit the frontier. 

It is to be lamented that any pretext was 
afforded to the Nepaulese for thus abruptly 
terminating the negotiations ; but it is ad- 
mitted that the communications of Colonel 
Bradshaw with the commissioners had coun- 
tenanced the belief that an investigation similar 
to that in Bootwul was to be instituted in 
Sarun. It has been alleged, that Colonel 
Bradshaw was not authorized to give any 
positive assurances to that effect. A faithless 
government may always avail itself of this 
excuse to disavow the acts of its agents ; and 
it is unfortunate when an upright and honour- 
able one is compelled to have recourse to it. 

But while the position in which the British 
government was thus placed was somewhat 
embarrassing, and its decision, perhaps, rather 
hasty, two points are perfectly clear — that its 
claims were founded on substantial justice, and 
that the objects of the Nepaulese were only 
evasion and delay. 

The earl of Moira now addressed a letter 
to the rajah of Nepaul, threatening immediate 
resort to hostile measures, unless the rights of 
the British were conceded ; and, not resting 
on idle threats. Colonel Bradshaw was in- 
structed, in the event of refusal or evasion 
on the part of the rajah, to resume po, 
session of the usurped lands. The answer 
of the rajah being unsatisfactory. Colonel 

Bradshaw proceeded to execute the orders 1 — -^ divw am of Iroon 
which he had received, and the resumption net directly no, v w<re 
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ordered to take possession of them. The 
period having expired without any intimation, 
on the part of the Nepaulese, of a disposition 
to comply with the dictates of justice, the 
magistrate directed his police officers to ad- 
vance and establish stations at certain fixed 
places. Being resisted by the Nepaulese offi- 
cers, they retired, when a body of troops 
marched in, and occupied the disputed lands 
without impediment. 

But the course of events was not to con- 
tinue thus smooth. In consequence of the 
approach of the sickly season, it was deemed 
necessary to withdraw the troops from the 
Terraie, and their departure was the signal for 
the revival of aggression on the part of the 
Nepaulese, attended, too, by circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity. On the morning of the 29th 
of May, 1814, three of the police stations in 
Bootwul were attacked by a large force, the 
officers driven out, and eighteen of them 
killed. Among the slain was the tannahdar 
of Chilwan, who, after having surrendered 
himself prisoner, was murdered, in cold blood, 
by the Nepaulese commander. The whole of 
the lands at Bootwul were forthwith reoccu- 
pied by the usurping power; and Sheoraj, 
from the want of regular troops to defend it, 
was abandoned. The insalubrity of the season, 
which had dictated the withdrawal of the 
troops, precluded their return, except at great 
risk. The government, therefore, confined 
its measures to the defence of the existing 
frontier, and the prohibition of all commercial 
intercourse between the British provinces and 
Nepaul. 

The Lost outrage committed by the Nepaulese 
government might have been expected to put 
an end to negotiation ; but the earl of Moira 
made one further attempt to effect a settle- 
ment of the existing differences without an 
appeal to the sword. A letter addressed by 
him to the rajah of Nepaul, complaining espe- 
cially of the treacherous attack upon Bootwul 
and the murder of the police officers, was 
answered by one in which no notice whatever 
was taken of those subjects, but which was 
filled with reiterations of refuted claims, 
groundless accusations of the agents of^Z’ 
British government, and mennees of ho*tilii- 7 
events should render jt necessary, lj fry, 
receipt of this ^ etter A Of 

communication 

general very properly suffenng , t to 
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occupying that valley and other positions in 
Qurhwal, and seizing the passes of the J umna 
amTtlie Ganges ; and a fourth, to act against 
the western provinces and the wes tern arm y 
of tVe Goorklilis, i.hhlli Who Understood to he 
composed of the flower of their troops. The 
last division, which was placed under the 
command of Colonel Ochterlony, consisted 
originally of about six thousand men, with 
sixteen pieces of ordnance. Its strength was 
subsequent!}' increased to seven thousand 
men, and the number of pieces of ordnance 
to twenty-two. Attached to this division was 
a body of irregular troops, which, in the course 
of the campaign, amounted to about four 
thousand five hundred men. Part of these 
were auxiliaries furnished by the Seikh chiefs 
and the expelled rajah of Hindore. In the 
progress of the operations a corps was also 
formed of deserters from the Goorkha army. 

The earl of Moira proposed, in aid of his 
military operations, a series of political ar- 
rangements, the object of which was to engage 
in the British cause the chieftains of the 
ancient hill principalities, who had been 
driven out by the Goorkbas ; and through 
them to draw over their former subjects, who 
were represented as retaining a strong attach- 
ment to the families of their exiled rulers, and 
holding their conquerors in the greatest de- 
testation. The expediency of this plan seems 
to have been doubted by Colonel Ochterlony, 
who urged that embarrassment, inconvenience, 
and expense were likely to result from the 
restoration of the hill chieftains under the 
protection and guarantee of the British govern- 
ment, and especially pointed out the necessity 
which would constantly arise for its interpo- 
sition to settle the differences which, it might 
be foreseen, would occur among them. This 
obligation, however. Lord Moira did not ap- 
pear to contemplate as necessarily falling within 
the province of the protecting power, and his 
opinion of the military and political advan- 
tages of the plan remained unshaken. Colo- 
1 Ochterlony was, therefore, furnished with 
aft of a proclamation, declaring the inten- 
of- the British government to expel the 
orkhas and restore the ancient chiefe ; dis- 
claiming all pecuniary indemnification, and 
requiring only a zealous aud cordial co-opera- 
tion against the Goorkhas, then, or at any 
future period when it might again be neces- 
sary. The time for issuing this proclamation 
was left to the discretion of Colo n el Ocht er- 
lony ; and that officer, having compIeted~Ris 
preparations, proceeded to Boopoor, where he 
was to commence his march into the hills. 

The third division, destined for Gurhwai, 
was placed under the command of .Major- 
General Gillespie, who had quitted Java iu 
consequence of disputes with the lientenant- 
governor of that settlement. It3 original 
strength, of three thousand five hundred men 
and fourteen pieces of ordnance, was after- 
wards augmented to abont ten thousand five 
Lundred men aud twenty pieces of ordnance. 


Attached to this division were between six 
and seven thousand irregulars, of various 
descriptions, raised by Mr. William Fraser, 
first assistant to the resident at Delhi, and, 
when embodied, placed under the command of 
Lieutenant Frederick Young, to whose pecu- 
liar fitness for the charge the governor-general 
afforded his personal testimony. To Major 
Stevenson was allotted the duty of obtaining 
intelligence and gnides. The force under the 
command of Major-General Gillespie was 
assembled at Seharunpore by the middle of 
October, and marched towards the Dhoon 
shortly after. The movements of this division, 
as well ns those of the last, were intended to 
be .assisted by a course of negotiations, which 
were intrusted to Mr. Fraser, above men- 
tioned, and the Honourable Edward Gardner. 

The second division, which was destined to 
clear the Terraie and re-establish the British 
authority in the usurped lands, consisted of 
nearly five thousand troops, with a body of 
irregulars amounting to nine hundred. Twelve 
pieces of ordnance were originally allotted to 
it, but, by after-arrangements, Eome of them 
were replaced by others of superior power, and 
the number was increased to fifteen. This 
division wa3 placed under the command of 
Major-General John Snlivan Wood, to whom 
was also committed the management of the 
political negotiations that were to be combined 
with the operations of his division. He arrived 
at Goruckpore on the 15th of November, the 
climate of the Terraie, antecedently to that 
period, being regarded as unfavourable to the 
health of the troops. 

The division which was intended to advance 
directly against Katmandoo remains to be 
noticed. Of the operations of this division 
the highest expectations were formed, and the 
commander-in-chief was anxious to place it in 
the very highest state of efficiency. It com- 
prehended eight thousand troops and twenty- 
six pieces of ordnance, which were placed under 
the command of Major-General Marley. The 
political arrangements connected with this 
division were intrusted to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bradshaw. 

Subsidiary, iu some degree, to the duties 
assigned to this division of the invading army, 
was a force placed under the command of 
Captain Barrd Latter, designed to act princi- 
pally, though not exclusively, on the defensive. 
To that officer was intrusted the defence of the 
British frontier, from the riverKoosi, eastward, 
to Juggigobatb, on the Burbampooter ; and 
his attention was more especially called to that 
part comprehended between the Koosi and 
the Seistab, which latter river formed the 
eastern limit to the Nepanlese territories. The 
force, regular and irregular, placed at the dis- 
posal of Captain Barrd Latter, amounted to 
about two thousand seven hundred men. 

While these preparations were in progress, 
the Nepanlese continued to repeat those mock 
overtures for an amicable adjustment of the 
pending differences in which they had so long 
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persevered. Frequent communications wore 
made to Colonel Ocliterlony by Umtncr Sing 
Thappa, who commanded the western force of 
the Goorkhas ; but these appear to havo been 
ascribed to motives less honourable to that 
officer than those which he avowed. Some 
information which had reached the British 
government induced a belief that Uinmcr Sing 
Tliappa, notwithstanding his apparent attach- 
ment to the Goorkha cause, was secretly dis- 
affected to the Nepaulese government, and 
might be induced to betray the army ho com- 
manded and the country he occupied into the 
hands of the English, in consideration of his 
personal interests being adequately provided 
for. Acting upon this information, the British 
government gave secret instructions to Colonel 
Ochterlony and to the resident at Delhi to 
meet with encouragement any advance which 
Ummer Sing Tliappa might make towards 
effecting such a bargain. 

Before the result of these instructions could 
be known, tlio governor-general's agent at 
Benares announced that a brahmin, who de- 
clared himself authorized by Runjore Sing 
Tliappa, son of Ummer Sing Thappa, had 
proposed, on behalf of that functionary and his 
father, to put the British troops in possession 
of Nepaul, on conditions, the objects of which 
were to confirm the rajah in the government, 
and secure to the negotiators certain advan- 
tages as the reward of their services. A 
favourable answer was returned, and Runjore 
Sing Thappa was recommended to put himself 
in communication with Colonel Bradshaw, to 
whom, as well as to Colonel Ochterlony, notice 
of the proposal, and instructions as to their 
own course, were forthwith transmitted. Tile 
brahmin returned to Katmandoo, avowedly to 
communicate to his employers the result of his 
mission, and not long afterwards reappeared 
at Benares, with another person of the same 
order with himself. But the new mission pro- 
fessed different objects from the old one. The 
two brahmins were the bearers of letters from 
the rajah and his ministers, intimating a de- 
sire to open a negotiation for peace ; and the 
prospect of overcoming the Nepaulese by 
intrigue, instead of force, was in this quarter 
at an end. 

It scemB not improbable that the overture 
was only a piece of that tortuous policy which 
characterizes all the proceedings of Eastern 
statesmen. That policy appears, on this 
occasion, to have attracted the favour and 
excited the imitation of their rivals, who were 
determined, if possible, to shake the integrity 
of Ummer Sing Thappa. But the coyness of 
the Nepaulese general surprised and disap- 
pointed them, and Colonel Ochterlony was 
instructed to spare him the confusion of 
an unsolicited confession of attachment, by 
hinting that his advances would be entirely 
agreeable. The British commander accord - , 
ingly took advantage of some partial successes | 
on bis own part to address a letter to Ummer 
Sing Thappa, intimating that he had received 


the authority of the governor-general to com- 
municate with him on any proposal that he 
might have to offer. But though thus assidu- 
ously wooed, the Goorkha chief was not won. 
His answer was a decided and somewhat 
scornful rejection of the suit. This, however, 
did not prevent its renewal. Fresh communi- 
cations with Ummer Sing were subsequently 
opened, and kept on foot through his son, in 
the hope that the private interests of . the 
minister and the general might be made the 
instruments of overcoming their public duty ; 
but they ended like the former. Either the 
honesty of these officers was impregnable, or 
their expectations of the ultimate success of 
the British arms were not high. 

The progress of events has been somewhat 
anticipated, in order to throw together all the 
incidents connected with this process of Ma- 
chiavellian policy. It will now be necessary 
to take up the detail of the military operations. 
The campaign commenced by the seizure of 
the Tinley pass, in the Deyra Dhoon, on the 
20th of October, by Lieutenant-Colonel George 
Carpenter, of the 17th native infantry, who 
had been detached for that purpose by Major- 
General Gillespie. The latter officer entered 
the Dhoon on the 24th, by the Kerree pass, 
and immediately marched upon Kalunga, 
while detachments occupied the passes and 
ferries of the Jumna. On the 29th, prepara- 
tions were made for an attack upon Kalunga ; 
the army under General Gillespie being formed 
into four columns, commanded respectively by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Carpenter, Captain J. W. 
Fast, of the 17th native infantry. Major 
Bartiet Kelly, of the light infantry battalion, 
and Captain William Campbell, of the 6th 
native infantry, with a column of reserve 
under Major John Ludlow, of the 6th. At 
half-past three o’clock on the afternoon of the 
30 th, the columns under Colonel Carpenter 
and Major Ludlow marched from their en- 
campment, without any resistance from the 
enemy, and took possession of the table-land, 
where they established themselves so as to 
cover the working party which was to be em- 
ployed during the night in constructing bat- 
teries. The three remaining columns moved at 
an early hour the next morning, to be in readi- 
ness to attack simultaneously with that from 
the table-land ; Major Kelly, on Kursulle, by 
the Jagherkeena road ; Captain Fast, towards 
the stockade, by the village of Luckhound ; 
and Captain Campbell, by the village of Ustall. 
Shortly after daylight the batteries opened on 
the fort with ten pieces of ordnance. 

The signal for the columns moving to the 
assault was to be given from the batteries two 
hours previously to the moment of attack, and 
repeated from the camp below; but the ar- 
rangements appear to have been ill concerted ; 
at all events they were inefficient. The signal 
was fired about eight o’clock, but it was not 
heard by Major Kelly, Captain Fast, or Captain 
Campbell; and, consequently, only the «■ • > - 
under Colonel Carpenter and Major 
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moved. These advanced and carried the stock- 
ade thrown across the road leading to the fort; 
they then pushed on close under the walls, 
which were stockaded all round. ' Here their 
progress was stopped. The fire of the bat- 
teries had been ineffective ; a small .opening 
only was visible, and that was defended by 
stockades within stockades. The British force 
was consequently obliged to retire, after sus- 
taining a frightful loss in officers and men. 

Soon after the columns moved, three addi- 
tional companies had been ordered from the 
camp ; but, by the time they arrived on the 
table-land, the columns in advance had been 
forced to fall back. An attack by so small a 
force had obviously little chance of success ; 
but General Gillespie was, no doubt, appre- 
hensive of the unhappy effects likely to follow 
a repulse at so early a period of the war, and 
this, in addition to the impulses of his personal 
bravery, probably induced him to head an 
assault made by this little band, assisted by 
two six-pounders. The assault was made and 
failed ; a second met with no better success ; 
a third was still more unfortunate in its results, 
for, when within thirty yards of the gateway, 
the gallant general was mortally wounded 
while in the act of cheering on his men. Thus 
terminated the proceedings of this ill-fated day, 
with the loss of an officer who had rendered 
good service to his country in the East, and 
whose career had been marked by a courage 
which deserves the epithet of heroic. The 
memoiy of General Gillespie received from the 
public authorities the honours which it so well 
deserved. 

Kalunga was yet to be the Ecene of fresh 
misfortune and discomfiture to the British 
force. The failure of the former attack had 
suggested the necessity of procuring a batter- 
ing-train. It arrived, and was forthwith 
brought into operation. At one o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 24th of November, the breach 
was reported to be completely practicable, and 
N the command having, by the death of General 
^Gillespie, devolved on Colonel Sebright Maw- 
' ._y, of his Majesty’s 53rd foot, that officer 
ordered a storming party to advance. But 
this renewed attempt to gain possession of the 
fort was not more fortunate than the preceding 
one. The enemy defended the place with 
desperate valour, and, after a contest of two 
hours. Colonel Mawbey withdrew his troops 
with severe loss. The storming party had 
succeeded in gaining the top of the breach, 
when a momentary hesitation proved fatal to 
them, and a Large proportion was swept away. 
The failure was ascribed by Colonel Mawbey 
partly to the bold resistance of the enemy, 
who, in spite of repeated discharges from all 
the guns, mortars, and howitzers of the bat- 
tery covering the advance, persisted in mantling 
the breach and bidding defiance to the assail- 
ants j and partly' to the difficulties of the 
rervice which the British troops were called 
up-nn to j-erform. The descent from the top 
of the breach is represented as having been to 
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deep and rapid that the mo3t daring of the as- 
sailants would not venture to leap down ; and 
it is added, that, had they done so, the attempt 
would have involved the certain destruction of 
those who made it, from a number of pointed 
stakes and bamboos which had been placed at 
the' bottom, and which it wonld have been 
impossible to avoid. Such was the represent- 
ation of the officer in command. But the 
explanation was by no means satisfactory to 
the earl of Moira, who expressed some dis- 
content and surprise at this second failure to 
carry a place (to use his own words) “ certainly 
of no great strength or extent, destitute of n 
ditch, aud defended by a garrison whose only 
means of resistance consisted in their personal 
gallantry." While some weight must be 
allowed to the circumstances enumerated by 
Lord Moira, candour must attribute a portion 
of his implied censure to the feeling of disap- 
pointment at the repeated reverses which thus 
marked the commencement of a campaign on 
the plan of which he had bestowed so much 
thought, and in the success of which bis own 
reputation was essentially committed. 

But the repeated assaults upon Kalunga, 
though unsuccessful when made, were not 
without effect. Though retaining possession 
of the fort, the garrison had suffered dread- 
fully from the fire of the British artillery; 
and, greatly reduced in numbers, deprived of 
their officers, in want of provisions and water, 
and in danger of pestilence from the accumu- 
lation of the dead, they, on the morning of 
the 30th of November, evacuated the place, 
which was immediately taken possession of by 
Colonel Mawbey. The scene within the fort 
was of the most appalling description, and bore 
ample testimony to the desperate spirit which 
had animated its defenders. Their fortune 
without the walls wns not happier than it had 
been within, their flight being intercepted by 
detachments of the British force, and the 
greater part of the fugitives either killed, 
wounded, or made prisoners. In this service 
Major Ludlow greatly distinguished himself 
especially by attacking and dislodging from a 
very advantageous position a force composed 
of the few followers who had accompanied 
the killadar, Bulbudder Sing, in liis escape, 
strengthened by a body of about three hundred 
Ghoorkas who had been despatched to rein- 
force the garrison of Kalunga, but had vainly 
hovered about the bills, wailing an oppor- 
tunity to enter the place. The fort was 
ordered to be destroyed. 

The fall of Kalunga was followed by some 
other advantages, which, though trifling in 
themselves, were necessary to the success of 
the general plan of operations. A strongly 
stockaded position which the enemy occupied 
on the heights above the town of Calcic was 
abandoned after a feeble resistance; and llio 
strong fort of Baraut, situated in the moun- 
tains forming the north-eastern boundary of 
the valley of iJeym, wns evnenated by the 
garrison and forthwith occupied by the Eritisn. 
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Tlie precinitnto abandonment of this plnco was 
occasioned by the defection of the chief zemin- 
dars and inhabitants, whose seal for the Bri- 
tish cause appears, however, to have been 
stimulated by the promise of a native officer, 
that their services should be requited by a 
small gratuity. In addition to thc-e acquisi- 
tions, the pott of Luckcrgnnt, on the Ganger, 
where it forms the eastern limit of the Dlioon, 
was in the possession of a British detachment ; 
thus completing the occupation of tho valley 
nnd of the principal passes lending to it. Rut 
Gurliwnl, to tlie cast of the Rageruttoo, still 
remained in tho possession of the enemy ; and 
this tract included several strong and com- 
manding positions. 

A force deemed sufficient for tlie occupation 
or the Dhoon having been loft under the com- 
mand of Colonel Carpenter, the rest of tho 
division marched for Xnliun ; and, during its 
progress, tlie command was assumed by Major- 
General Mnrlindcll, who liad been appointed 
to succeed General Gillespie. JCnhun fell 
without an effort, the enemy abandoning it 
on the approach of tho invading force, nnd 
withdrawing to .lyctuck, a fort erected on the 
summit of a mountain of great elevation, liear- 
ing tlie came name. Upon this point a force 
was concentrated, amounting to about two 
thousand two hundred men, commanded by 
Rtuijore Sing. 

The operations for tlie reduction of Jyctuck 
were multiform and long-protracted, and their 
commencement was marked by misfortune and 
defeat. AVilli the double view of dispo<*es-Sng 
tho enemy of a strong pisition ami cutting off 
the supply of water, a combined attack was 
planned upon a stockade, about a mile west 
of the fort, nnd on the morning of the 27th 
of December was put into execution. Ono 
column, a thousand strong, was commanded 
by Major Ludlow, ivno was directed to pro- 
ceed to tho left of the fort of Jumpta, while 
Major William Richards, witli nnotlicr column 
compri-ing about seven huudred men, was to 
make a detour to the right, ami take up a 
po-ition on the other side. It was calculated 
that both columns would reach tho respective 
j>a:r;'.T of attack before daybreak; but, unfor- 
tunately, Major Ludlow did not arrive till 
long after. He was of course jierceived, and 
the anticipated advantage was lost. Nolwilh- 
itthdisg this unfavourable circumstance, the 
first encounter was encouraging to the hope-' 
of the a»==:hni*, the enemy being driven from 
hi? advanced potition, and compelled to retire 
into r.:« stockade. Rut here the tide of rrc- ■ 
cess tamed. A gallant, but, under the eir-i 
csttstasces, an inconsiderate and iciprsdeat 
charge, cade by a part of the king’s K.-!, . 

opposition to tho judgment of the eo.v.r.v.n *\r, 
was repulsed, and the as-aihants rt.'senre, 
hack in c'-afc-ion. 'll:'; ground, the; ri-iir 
J‘"t, might, perhaps, yet have f /res r» 
had the m-t of the ft* ■ 

duty; but the native infantry sjpea r>.t patic-' 


ineffectual. Tlio column nnder Major Richards 
displayed a hotter spirit and met with bettor 
fortune. They carried tho position which 
they had been despatched to .occupy, and 
maintained it against repeated nnd vigorous 
assaults of tho enemy, who, after Major Lud- 
low’s defeat, were enabled to turn their wholo 
force against them. 

Their mode of attack was peculiarly harass- 
ing: intrenching thcmselrcs behind jutting 
points of rock nnd other situations affording 
shelter, they kept up an irrcgulnr firo, charg- 
ing occasionally and then retiring to their 
coverts. From the imluro of the ground, it 
was almost impossible to dislodge them from 
their retreats, nnd tho British troops wero, 
therefore, compelled to sustain their attacks 
without the advantage of shelter onjoyed by 
their opponents; they, howover, nobly main- 
tained their post through tho wholo day, and 
with but small loss, until they wero withdrawn 
from their arduous duly by orders from 
General Mnrlindcll to return to camp. These 
orders did not arrive until tlie whole of tho 
ammunition was expended, nnd the troops 
had been compelled to employ stones in their 
defence. Tho retreat was far more disastrous 
thnn tho conflict. It was effected under cover 
of n very gnll.ant chnrgo m.ado by Lieutenant 
Thackeray, with tho light company of the 2nd 
battalion or tho 2Cth native infantry, in which 
that officer ntid nearly his whole company fell. 
The sacrifice of these brave men probably 
saved tlie entire detachment from destruction! 
Still a retreat by night through a country 
Ixnset by difficulties, nnd in the i'os;e*«:os cf 
an enemy, active by nature and habit, cud 
elated by success, wa* net to be effected with- 
out confusion ami serious lev. 

The unfortunate rerat of this attack 
to have been proicrc-i by the operative of 
various errors ca tie part of the Bail’;, ill 
combining to insure the success of the euicuy. 
Tlie delay, which deprived Major Lutk-v-j 
division of the advantage of app.-cc-skhc uhr 
enemy under cover of <ktrkne r «, au£ tin ■sisur- 
I lunate inspetce-lty of a part cf the srt-mv. 
have b ten already mcntionc-I. Is aiiiuiu'u- 
Major Ludlow w?.» embam'-'f-i — - *>is- 

arrival of hi' artillery. lie rr tinirurc-L 
vs sttaini.-.g the summit of ths hi!. svrt ^ ,rs 
r. ad shell', isvt tlie s tockade, ictil.-sivrs^sa*- 


‘■ri'.’i is driving the enssr*" sffl;- "“"Jr 
vlgrafat there; but he war cr:-y w-Vy 
lie is. can' of acting up-n. thr* ~‘~ ; t 
lie guns having lives it': r'”‘- “.It ^ c 
nd it appears that nciihrr'fh’l 
rr;w3tij:ioji were ren:”' «■ r 
o:n‘/-l hour. Of thh 
farftnds'll was so: up. - . - 
■s tally alleged u::.i sssrs. . p5 

J"1 him t-- r ,h... ~ 1 T=ur~&u: - a 
'>•: troops. Is ~ -a„ 

•port of t’j *&‘ rS h 17; - ia-e r=u£ia£ 32 ^ 

ICC' -J of L:f Vr—» 

ill llif-r/* ^ 
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LOUD MINTO’S DISSATISFACTION. 
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Tho continued ill-micccm of tin? operotionn 
or tilts division won n source of great disap- 
pointment to the governor-general, nnd lie 
regarded the comliiet of the officer in rum* 
mnnd with much dissatisfaction. Approving 
the project of seising two points, each im- 
portant to tho conduct of n liego, he condemned 
tho withdrawal of Major Richard •*, who lind 
auccecdcd, for no hotter reason than lccuon 
tho attack under Major Ludlow had failed, 
lie argued that tho unfavoutnlilc i»*u* or th" 
enterprise in tho ono quarter furm-hed addi- 
tional cause for improving our ruccc r i in the 
other; nnd that the despatch of a reinforce- 
ment, with due supplies of provi-iona and 
ammunition, would have heen a far more judi- 
cious proceeding than that which was adopted, 
of ordering tho detachment to retreat, without 
knowing tho extent of peril to which Mich an 
operation might expose it. Tho opinion of the 
governor-general appears round; tint Gem-ml 
Mnrtindell must not he Mamed with too great 
severity, for his situation was far from being 
easy or enviable. The necessity of caution 
lind been impressed upon him from the highest 
quarter, amt the commandcr-in-chicf had ex- 
pressed an especial desire, upon the general 
assuming the command, that, whilo llio spirit 
of tho troops was depressed by tlicir recent 
misfortunes, an assault upon Nnlmn should he 
avoided, nnd moro pnliunt measures adopted 
for its reduction. Nnlmn fell into our hands 
without an effort; ns far, therefore, ns Hint 
place was concerned, tho ndvico was not 
needed, and tho different circumstnnccs of 
Jye tuck rondcrcd it there in a great degree 
inapplicable. This was felt by Major-General 
Mnrtindell, nnd lio consequently resorted to a 
moro daring courso than that which had been 
prescribed to him at Nnlmn. Tho partial 
lniluro of his attempt led him, somewhat too 
hastily, to despair of it altogothor, nnd to 
abandon tho success which was within his 
grasp. Tho fatal consequences which before 
s Jfnlunga bad resulted from indiscrcot daring 
■ably occurred to liis mind, nnd led him 
■to tho opposite extremo of overmuch caution, 
ills effect would bo aided by tho instruc- 
tions which lie had received, and tho consc- 
quentapproliension thntunsucccssful enterprise 
would be regarded ns a violation of them. It 
is possiblo also that, looking at the unhappy 
and unexpected failure of a part of tho native 
troops in Major Ludlow’s division, ho might 
have been apprehensive of similar occurrences 
in that of Major Richards, It is truo that 
nothing of tho kind took plnco, tho whole of 
that division having manifested tho most per- 
fect steadiness nnd intrepidity; but of this 
General Martindcll could not have been aware 
when he despatched tho orders for rotrcnling, 
nor perhaps was he very accurately informed 
of all the oircumstancos under which the failure 
had occurred. Tho orders wore certainly 
injudicious; but sufficient allowance seems 
scarcely to have been made for tho difficulties 
under which they were dictated. 


It will now 1)0 proper to advert to ttmmovc* 
iiiriit.'i of thn other ilivi-ioni of the army 
destined fur tho invasion of the Ncpatil- » 
territori**?. 

That under Colon <1 OchU-rlmiy penetrated 
th" hill's, in til" direction of Jfalagnrh, within 
a few days nft*T General Gilh-tple entered the 
Uhonn; and the roniin'-nr- rn'-nt of its op-ra- 
lions v.*a<i not inan-jnetuu*. Ilaturlci were 
opened again'-! Nnlngurh, and, on th" fith of 
November, Ibid, the fort snrrend' red. The 
capture of Tnr.igtirh, a small hill-fort in th" 
m ighb'iurhood, followed. The two pl.vc’ 
were g.-irri'-.nicd by miall parliri r.f iron; >, and 
a depot waa «-.tr.Mi*ht-il f.t Jfalagnrh, which 
thus afforded the means of an rmdLturlcd 
cornmuniration with tin- plain*. 

An apprehension npjear* to have existed, 
in certain quarter", «f a dt-dgu, on the part of 
Umnier Sing, to retreat with his r.rmv to the 
eastward, nnd the nccv«i tv of pre'-vitior.ary 
measure!* for frustrating cuch nn att":r.pt was 
imprep -ed upon thecr-mm»ndvn> within the field 
of whoso operations the movement, if made, 
would have fallen. Colonel Ochtcrlnny main- 
tained tlial tlie expectation was utterly tin- 
warranted by probability, ami, further, that if 
Ummer Sing did retreat, as ho would with- 
out n conlc*t relinquish the country he had 
occupied to the protection of the Briti'.h go- 
vernment, that alone would bo an lionmtrr.Mo 
issue of tho war in ono quarter, while his 
great distance from the eastern districts, com- 
pared with that of our attacking forces, ren- 
dered the chance but small of his coining in 
sufficient liino to have much inntioncc there. 
The result proved that llio judgment of 
Colonel Ochtcrlony was correct ; and it fur- 
ther attested the- Fonmlness of tiro opinions 
entertained and expressed by that officer, at a 
very early period after tho commencement of 
hostilities, ns to tho nntnro nnd character of 
tho war in which tho British had become in- 
volved. He predicted that tho Goorkhns 
would defend to the utmost overy place which 
they thought defensible, and resist a" long as 
possible in tiioso they thought the weakest. 
This opinion, however, was not that which 
prevailed at head-quarters, whero a very in- 
sufficient estimate appears to have been formed 
of the courage and determination of the troops 
by whom tiio British force was to be opposed. 
Their warlike qualities wero greatly under- 
rated, and tho victory was anticipated upon 
terms as easy as those on which it had been 
attained over tribes of less hardihood and 
activity. Tho stockades ol tho Goorklins had 
been universally regarded with contempt. 
Colonel Ocliterlony viowed them with very 
different feelings. Ho pronounced them ex- 
tremely formidable, and tho experience of Bri- 
tish troops on several occasions afforded but too 
convincing evidenco that ho was right. Wo 
learned, at length, that wo were contending 
witli an enemy who wns not to bo despised ; 
but the lesson was not acquired without severe 

suffering and loss. 
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Instead of retiring on the Eastern Provinces, 
Unnner Sing, leaving garrisons in Irkee, Sub- 
batoo, and other torts in the interior, concen- 
trated bis force on the heights of Rnmgurh, 
to the number of threo thousand. The ridge 
on which he was posted was defended by 
several forts of considerable strength. In 
the rear of it, and running in a direction nearly 
parallel, was another range of lofty and rugged 
hills, defended, like the former, by forts. Be- 
tween the two ridges flowed the river Gumber, 
in its progress to the Sutlej. Here Ummer 
Sing was enabled to draw supplies from the 
rajah of Belaspore, a prince devotedly at- 
tached to him, who had lands on both sides 
of the Sutlej ; and this advantage was pecu- 
liarly valuable at a time when his communica- 
tion with other quarters was cut off. 

Colonel Ochterlony, having established his 
depdts in Nalagurh, advanced on the enemy, 
and from the heights of Golah gained a full 
view of his stockade. The position which 
Ummer Sing had taken up was of extraordi- 
nary strength. His right was covered and 
commanded by the fort of Ramgurh, his left 
by a high and nearly inaccessible hill, called 
Note, on which a strong party was posted. 
On a first view, however, the left stookade 
appeared to Colonel Ochterlony to be assail- 
able, and in the hope of being able to turn it, 
and take the enemy in flank, he made prepa- 
rations for an attack. Better information 
induced him to hesitate, and it was deemed 
necessary to reconnoitre more particularly. 
This duty was committed to Lieutenant Peter 
Lawtie, of the Bengal Engineers, by whom 
it was performed with extraordinary zeal and 
ability ; and the result was a conviction that a 
successful attack on the enemy’s front was 
almost impossible, and that the attempt would 
involve a loss of men both certain and severe. 
The reports of the country people induced a 
belief that the hills were more accessible in 
the rear of the enemy, and these were con- 
firmed by the observations of Lieutenant Law- 
tie ; but the road, by which alone the rear 
could be gained, was declared impassable for 
tlie guns. This difficulty wa3 overcome by 
efforts to which no warfare but that carried 
on by Europeans in the East can furnish a 
parallel. The docility of the elephant was 
relied upon for effecting a passage impractica- 
ble by other means, and six of these auimals 
became the bearers of as many pieces of ord- 
nance, while seven hundred coolies or por- 
ters were put in requisition to carry the 
necessary ammunition and equipments. In 
this manner a road characterized by Colonel 
Ochterlony as "indescribably bad” was suc- 
cessfully traversed, the wild and rugged hills 
passed in safety, and a descent effected into 
the plain in the enemy’s rear. 

A battery was immediately erected, and 
began to play at an early hour in the morn- 
ing of the 26th November ; but it was 
found to be too distant, and that the elevation 
of the work against which it was directed was 


too great to admit of its producing any mate- 
rial effect. The firing was in consequence 
discontinued, and Lieutenant Lawtie was in- 
structed to reconnoitre the ground, with a 
view to the choice of a more favourable posi- 
tion. While in the performance of this duty, 
the officer and his escort were suddenly at- 
tacked by a party of the enemy, whom, how- 
ever, they drove back towards his stockade, 
and, pushing their advantage, took up a post 
within three hundred yards of the work. As 
soon as their situation was perceived at the 
battery, the whole of the men there were dis- 
patched to their assistance; but the enemy 
threw out from the different stockades and 
from Ramgurh such numbers, that the party 
was compelled to relinquish the ground they 
had gained before the reinforcement could 
arrive. The affair was altogether a trifling 
one, but it was injurious to the British cause, 
by sustaining the hope of the Goorkhas and 
dispiriting those who were opposed to them. 
No blame can be attached to any party in the 
transaction ; but it cast over the commence- 
ment of operations by this division of the 
army a portion of the gloom in which the 
unfortunate events before Kalnnga had in- 
volved those intrusted to General Gillespie. 

The establishment of a batteiy at a more 
advanced point was still the object to which 
the commander of the division directed his 
attention. One position only presented itself 
where the artillery could be UBed with any 
prospect of success ; and to gain this a consi- 
derable space of ground was to be traversed 
by the column of attack, exposed to the fire 
of the enemy from the other stockades, as 
well as from that against which their opera- 
tions were directed. On the expediency of 
risking this. Colonel Ochterlony consulted the 
field-officers with the detachment. The ge- 
neral impression appeared to be unfavourable, 
and it was observed, that it was an acknow- 
ledged principle, that all attacks of such a 
nature should be sustained by great supe- 
riority of numbers ; whereas, in the instance 
under discussion, the force of the enemy far 
exceeded that of the whole detachment op- 
posed to them. The intelligence of the dis- 
astrous result of the second attack upon Ka- 
lunga seems to have determined Colonel 
Ochterlony not to make an attempt attended 
by so many chances of failure ; and he forth- 
with avowed his conviction that the enemy’s 
rear was unassailable with his present means. 
In fact, the force at the disposal of Colonel 
Ochterlony was inadequate to the purpose for 
which it was destined ; he therefore deter- 
mined to wait for reinforcements, and not to 
risk the efficiency and safety of the army at 
his disposal by precipitate and ill-judged 
movements. This determination could scarcely 
be acceptable to his superiors, but it in- 
curred no reproach. The experience and 
character of Colonel Ochterlony probably 
averted the censure which would have been 
bestowed upon an officer who had numbered 
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fewer years, nnd whoso reputation ttm Ic-i mountain*, leaving Lieut' nnn'-Colonel George 
firmly established. Conscious tliat lie did nil C’ot>j»*r, of tfm 1*1 native infantry, vriili a 
tliat ho ought, Colonel Oclitcrlony njijiears at battalion and the battering gnn«, at the former 
tho name time to have linen aware that lie jxr.it ion at N'ehr, rirongly stockad'd. It had 
did not attempt all that was expected from bc<-n antielpat**! that Ihi* niovuneht would 
him. In a letter to tho adjutant 'general, came Ifimncr Sing to quit hi* position and 
dated tho 2nd December, lie wrote that he move In a direction to rover Jih rupplit-*, and 
"did not blush to acknowledge that he felt the rr-ull rorre.-j'oii'led with the ex|-'*clati'in. 
Ilia mind inadequate to a commaml requiring Uinnirr Sing march. ,1 to Malovrn, having 
great powers of genius, nnd m novel in it* small garriion* in Hatngtirh and the other 
nature nnd in all its circitnmfaneeu." fort* in that range. Tl:e jnineij.al jtoehadev 

It was nliout thin jM-rind that llie large irre- evacuat'd liy tho enemy were immcliiit'-ly 
gulnr force in aid of Colonel Oclitcrlony'* oecupird l»y LKut'-nsuM ’'iloti'-l John Arnold, 
division was raised and emlsiilied. Tins divi- of the lf'th native infantry, who « a* ordered, 
sion was also otrengthened |,y the ncccrdon after jr-rforming thin doty, to follow the march 
of an additional battalion of nntive infantry of tho enemy, nnd tak" up a jiodlion in the 
nnd some nrtillory. These arrived on the vicinity of Ih.latpore, Thi* wna not rff-ci'd 
27th December; ami on the evening of that without Mim* delay and comid-irab!'' difficulty, 
day, ns soon ns it wan dark, the rvrvrve, under occasioned by tlm Inclemency of the weather 
Lieutenant- Colonel W. A. Thompson, of the nnd the nmuntainmis nature of tie 1 country. 
3rd nnlivo infnntry, moved to attack a cho*en It w.n. however, at length r.'icee<>fnl!y accent- 
point of the enemy, with tho view of cutting jdi'dieil. Colonel Arnold took up a very 
off his communication with Bolaspore, the advantageous position nt Kmtengurh, directly 
principal source of Ids supplies. The march lietvrwn Matown and ]!eh«)>ote, and com- 
was one of great fatigue and difficulty ; hut mamling the principal lin** of romninnicatioo. 
Colonel Thompson succeeded in reaching the The irregulars, under Lieutenant llo--, had 
point of attack in the morning. The field • previously gained p'i"<;»Mnn of the bright* 
jiicccs were forthwith brought into operation above lWa*jtore, after defeating a considerable 
against the cnemy'8 position, and continued body of Kuldoorn troops, who attempted to 
firing through the day, hut witli little effect, maintain them. Tlic-o movements being com* 
A very bold nnd spirited attack upon the jdeted, Colonri Ochterlnny, witli the reserve, 
British position, made on the fallowing morn* took up a position on the right bank of the 
ing, was repulsed with great gallantry, and Oumrorn, which nt once afforded means for 
the enemy driven to n distance. I’erceiving watching the movements of the enemy atul 
the purpose with which the movements of the facilities for cutting off his communications. _ 
reserve hnd been mado, the enemy now sud- The progress of tho British nrms in this 
denly abandoned all his positions on tho left of quarter was now steady and satisfactory. On 
Itnmgnrli, nnd took up a newonoon tho oppo* tho II th of I’cbunry the heights of Ilnmgurli 
site side of the fort, which, by a change of his were taken posscs-iion of without opposition, 
front, ho still kept on his right. Tho object The surrender of the fort of Ramgurh followed, 
of tho movement was thus defeated, yet the after a resistance rendered brief by the open- 
attempt was not unattended by beneficial con* ing npon the place of foiiio eighteen-pounders, 
sequences. The enemy was compelled to con- which had been carried up to the ridge with 
tract hi8 limits. By tho establishment of the almost incredible labour. The garrison of 
■ - on the ridgo, some advantage was Jhoo-jooroo surrendered to n detachment of 
v cured for further operations ; and what wns, irregulars. Taragurli was evacuated by the 
—i ■ ’ll, of not les3 importance, the repulse of enemy on (be 1 1th of March. The fort of 
, the enemy was calculated alike to diminish Chumbull subsequently surrendered, and the 
the confidence of tlie Goorklia troops, and to garrison were mado prisoners of war. These 
remove tho- despondency which repeated ro- services woro performed by Colonel Cooper 
■verses had diffused among our own. nnd tho force left at Nebr. They occupied a 

Disappointed in tho immediate attainment period of about six weeks of unremitted 
of his object, Colonel Oclitcrlony continued to exertion. 'When completed, Itamgurh was 
pursue it with exemplary perseverance, nnd a converted into a principal depdt, and Colonel 
series of operations followed, distinguished Cooper’s detachment became nt liberty to aid 
alike for the judgment with which they wero in investing tho enemy’s position, 
planned and the energy and precision with In the mean time a negotiation had been 
which they were executed. Their object was opened with the rajah of Belaspore, whose 
to compel fimmer Sing either to quit his territory had been left entirely nt our mercy 
position or to risk an engagement. A consi- by the retirement of TJramer Sing, which 
derable body of irregulars, under Lieutenant ended in the transfer of the rajah’s allegiance 
Boss, was despatched by a circuitous route to from the Goorkha to the British government; 
take up a position on the heights above Belas- and on this condition his possessions on the 
pore; and on the 16th of January, 18 15, left bank of the Sutlej were guaranteed to 
Colonel Oehterlony passed the river Gumber him without tribute or pecuniaiy payment of 
to a position on the road to Irkee, near the any kind. 

southern extremity of the Malown range of The proceedings of the division of the m- 
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vailing army under General Wood now require 
to be noticed. Its march was, in the first 
instance, retarded by the want of means for 
transporting the stores and supplies. Tills 
difficulty was removed by obtaining bearers 
from Lucknow, as. well as a number of ele- 
phants furnished by tho nabob vizier ; but, in 
consequence of the delay thus occasioned, 
Geneml Wood was not prepared to move till 
the middle of December. He at length ad- 
vanced, and occupied the Terraio ; but his 
operations were still impeded by delays in the 
commissariat department. As the obstacles 
arising from this cause were removed, the 
hesitation of the general in the choice of a 
route interposed fresh ones. His information 
as to the country, the force of the enemy, and 
every other point by which his determination 
was to be influenced, appears to have been 
miserably defective ; and, harassed by a multi- 
plicity of discordant reports, the movements of 
this division were, from the first, characterized 
by feebleness and indecision. 

The first intention appears to have been to 
leave Bootwul on the right, and attack Nya- 
cote, a fort situated on the hills to the west of 
the town. Various plans of operation were in 
succession adopted and abandoned. At last, 
the general was led by the advice of a brah- 
min, named Knuckunuddee Sewaree, into a 
course singularly imprudent and unfortunate. 
This man was a native of the hills, but for 
many years resident in Goruckpore, attached 
to the rajah. Having obtained the confidence 
of General Wood, he proceeded to insist upon 
the difficulties presented by the Mahapore 
hills, which it had been proposed to pass, and 
suggested that the detachment should cross 
the Tenavee, occupy Bussuntpore, about ten 
miles from Simla, and leaving there the sup- 
plies and baggage, push on to Palpa, where an 
abundance of provisions might be secured, and 
from whence Nyacote might be attacked on 
the side where the well that supplied the 
garrison was situated; but, preparatory to 
this movement, he recommended that a re- 
doubt at Jeetgurh, which had been thrown up 
across the foot of the hill of Mujcote, one mile 
west of Bootwnl, should be carried, and the 
deserted town of Bootwul burnt. The suc- 
cess of this scheme was represented as certain, 
and the advantages of possessing the fort to 
be first attacked, as of the highest importance. 
The brahmin professed to be well acquainted 
with the country : in recommending the pro- 
posed plan of operations, he felt, or counter- 
feited, the greatest enthusiasm — a feeling 
which he succeeded in communicating to the 
general, who, at once captivated by its appa- 
rent practicability and advantage, resolved to 
carry it into effect without delay. 

The morning of January the 3rd was fixed 
for the attack upon Jeetgurh, in front -of 
which, according to the brahmin’s report, was 
an open plain. The morning came, and the 
movement to attack took place. Between the 
British camp and the redoubt lay the Sal 


forest; but, instead of debouching upon an 
open plain, as was expected, General Wood, 
with his staff and the foremost of the advanced 
guard, on approaching, to reconnoitre, found 
themselves, greatly to their astonishment, 
within fifty paces of the work. A heavy fire 
was immediately commenced from the redoubt, 
which for some time could be returned only 
by the few men who had accompanied the 
general and his staff. On the arrival of the 
troops forming the head of the column, they 
advanced, under Colonel Hardyman, to attack 
the work, while a party led by Captain Croker, 
of his Majesty’s 17th foot, driving the enemy 
before them up a hill on the right of the 
redoubt, succeeded in gaining its summit. 
The post seemed now in the power of the 
British troops ; but, deterred by the apparent 
force of the enemy on the hill behind it, the 
possession of which was necessary to the re- 
tention of J eetgurh. General Wood refrained 
from pushing his advantage, and ordered a 
retreat. Considerable loss was sustained on 
both sides, but that of theenemy was the more 
severe. The brahmin who was the cause of 
the mischief disappeared as soon as the fort 
was in sight. General Wood closed his des- 
patch, giving an account of this affair, by 
observing with great naivete of his deceitful 
guide, "If he is with the enemy, I can have no 
doubt of his treachery:” a conclusion from 
which few will be found to dissent. 

The proceedings before Jeetgurh seem to 
have been marked throughout by no incon- 
siderable degree of levity, — to have been 
undertaken and abandoned alike inconsider- 
ately. The information upon which the general 
acted was not merely imperfect, but false, and 
it is strange that no attempt was made to test 
the correctness of the brahmin’s report before 
advancing. Undertaken, as circumstances 
showed, in perfect ignorance of the ground, 
the attack was yet, to a certain extent, suc- 
cessful, and it was the apprehensions alone 
of the commander that kept the fort out of his 
hands. But his astonishment and distrust at 
finding the height covered with troops was a 
clear indication that he was not better in- 
formed as to the force of the enemy than he 
had been as to the nature of their position. 
He advanced upon the foe, ignorant whither 
he was going — this was a great error ; but his 
good fortune saved him from its probable con- 
sequence, and he was on the point of achieving 
the very object so imprudently sought. He 
then first began to doubt his power of retain- 
ing that for which he bad incurred such risk, 
and, deterred by circumstances which be ought 
previously to have known and weighed, he 
retired, consigning the men under his com- 
mand to the dispiriting consequences of defeat, 
after paying, in killed and wounded, the price 
of victory. Measures more ill-judged and 
dangerous have rarely occurred in any course 
of warfare. 

Little more was attempted by this division, 
and nothing important ^ggfitesd. After dis- 
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The positions, however, were not yielded with- 
out hard fighting. At Pursah, Licutonant 
Malheson, of the artillery, remained at his 
post, and continued to work a gun after every 
man under his command was either killed or 
wounded. 

But, though relieved by this and othor 
instances of individual bravery, the tendency 
of these events was to cast a gloom over the 
prospects of the campaign. They occasioned 
great anxiety in tho highest quarters, and 
drew from tho carl of Moira expressions of 
marked displeasure. The governor-general 
condemned tho disposition of these posts ; hut 
the disposition was that of Colonel Bradshaw, 
not of General Marley. A charge, bearing 
moro directly against tho latter officer, was 
grounded on the fact that, although reports of 
the intended attacks had been prevalent, no 
effectual means had been taken to strengthen 
tho posts against which tlioy were directed. 
Those reports do not, indeed, appear to have 
called forth all tho vigilnnce that wns to he 
expected ; but a party of two hundred mon 
had been despatched to Pursah, and might 
liavo arrived in time to change tho for- 
tune of the day at that post ; unfortu- 
nately, they hnltcd at a distance of several 
miles. It must bo acknowledged, however, 
that they were not aware of tho urgent 
necessity for their advance, and so little was 
this felt by Captain Sibley, who commanded at 
Pursah, that, though informed, tho day before, 
of the approach of tho party, ho took no stops 
to hasten their movement, and did not even 
think it requisite to reply to tho communi- 
cation. These circumstances show that tho 
feeling of security was not confined to General 
Marley, but extended to other officers of his 
division. 

It was, indeed, as urged by tho governor- 
general, an obvious and indispensable precau- 
tion, not to continue the posts advanced and 
exposed during a period of inactivity, which 
allowed the enemy ample leisure to contrivo 
and mature plans of attack. General Marley 
was persuaded that he wns not in a con- 
dition to advance with safoty, and in this 
belief a concentration of his force would un- 
doubtedly have been more judicious than the 
continuance of the arrangement adopted by 
his predecessor. But ho was placed in cir- 
cumstances whero a man must possess extra- 
ordinary firmness to act resolutely upon his 
own convictions. He knew that lie was ex- 
pected to advance, and he felt that this expecta- 
tion could not bo fulfilled ; he knew also, that, 
by withdrawing the parties in advance, he 
should occasion great disappointment to the 
distinguished projector of the campaign, and 
draw down no ordinary degree of censure 
upon himself. A lover of reckless enterprise 
would have executed his orders, or at least 
would have tried to execute them ; a man of 
high confidence in his own judgment would 
have shaped liis course according to its sug- 
gestion. General Marley did neither; hesi- 


tating between his instructions and the con- 
clusions of his own mind, ho followed neither 
completely or vigorously, and his proceedings 
exhibited tho usual characteristic of middle 
courses— uniting the disadvantages and ex- 
cluding the probable bonofits of both extremes. 

With regard to tho advanced posts, further 
blamo was cast upon General Marley for not 
protecting them by stockades. Such a pro- 
ceeding, however, was altogether new in In- 
dian warfnro. It was adopted by Colonel 
Oclitcrlony, much to the credit of his sagacity 
and discrimination. That able commander 
saw that tho war witli Nepaul was alto- 
gether different from any in which the British 
find previously engaged, nnd that the pecu- 
liarities of tho country and the character 
of tho cnem 3 ’ called for important changes in 
our modes of operation. But it would be un- 
fair to pass sentence of reprehonsion npon any 
commander upon grounds morely comparative, 
and to condemn him, not for absolute defi- 
ciency, but bccauso he manifested less skill 
than nnothcr officer. 

But whether attributable, according to tho 
view of Goneral Marley, to tho inadequacy of 
the force at his disposal, or, according to that 
of tho governor-general, to tho incompetence 
of tho commander, it is certain that the courso 
of events was productive of tho most lament- 
able consequences to tho interests of the British 
government. General Marley, on the Gth of 
January, mado a forward movement towards 
Fursali, nnd encamped about a mile and a half 
to tho south of that place. But this position 
bo almost immediately abandoned, alarmed by 
tho roports of tho designs of the enemy, and 
by some very unpleasant symptoms manifested 
by a part of tho nativo troops. Tho dissatis- 
faction displayed itsolf only in words and in a 
number of desertions ; but these were indi- 
cations that could not with safety be disre- 
garded. Goneral Marley, under the circum- 
stances, decerned it advisable to retrograde, 
for the purpose of covering tho dep6t at 
Bcttcah, and favouring tho jnnetion of the 
long-expected battering-train. This being ac- 
complished, some other movements were made, 
but without effecting anything for the British 
cause. 

In tho meantime tho enemy ravaged the 
Terraie, the whole of which, with the excep- 
tion of the country immediately protected by 
our posts, again fell into their hands ; their 
incursions were extended even beyond it. 
Their confidence attained a most extravagant 
height, and they threatened to attack Barra 
Gurry, though a thousand men were there in 
garrison. They actually threw up a stookade 
at Sooffre, a short distance from that post. The 
prudence of the Nepaulese commander, Bha- 
gut Singli, withheld him, however, from 
attacking it; but his caution did not find 
greater favour in the eyes of his government 
than that of some of the British commanders 
had met from theirs. Being tl:s- ,'jct of 
a semi-barbarous state, his !"’ f " ' r en 

2d . / • - 
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worso. Ho was not only recalled, but dis- 
graced by being publicly exhibited in woman's 
attire, ns ono unworthy to wear the habili- 
ments of man. 

Somo attempts wero made, by hasty lories 
of irregulars, to provido for tho protection of 
tho frontier, and restrain tho aggressions of 
tho Goorklins ; but they wero attended with 
little success. The despondency of General 
Marloy appeared to increase, ns did also tho 
dissatisfaction of tho commander-in-chief at 
his inactivity. Tho conviction of tho general, 
that his means wero inadequate to tho fulfil- 
ment of his instructions, not only remained 
undiminished, but seemed to gather strength, 
and that conviction was sanctioned by the 
judgment of Lieutenant-colonel George Dick, 
of tho Oth nativo infnntry, and Lieutenant- 
colonel Willinm Chamberlain, of his Majesty's 
24th. Tho opinions of those officers, together 
with his own, having been transmitted by 
General Marley to tho commandcr-in-chicf, 
tho representation was nnswered by his recall, 
and tho appointment of Major-general George 
Wood to succeed him. 

Tho embarrassments of his situation, acting 
upon a mind perhaps littlo adapted to en- 
counter them, led at length to a most extra- 
ordinary proceeding on tho part of tho general. 
On the 10th of Fcbruaiy (his successor not 
having arrived} he quitted tho camp, before 
daylight in tho morning, without any previous 
intimation of his intention, and without 
making any provision for tljo command after 
his departure. Such a step is of a nature to 
forbid comment. It indicates the existence of 
a state of nervous excitement under which the 
ill-fated officer was not master of his own 
actions, and which consequently shields them 
from remark. 

The interval that elapsed between the de- 

arture of General Marley and the arrival of 

is successor was distinguished by an affair of 

•<> brilliancy, which tended, in no incon- 
<*ble degree, to abate the presumptuous 

-> c dence of the Goorkhas and revive the 
uu ~i hopes of the British force. Lieu- 
tenant Pickersgill, while reconnoitring, dis- 
covered, at no great distance from the camp, a 
party of the enemy about five hundred strong. 
The discovery was immediately communicated 
to Colonel Dick, who, as the officer next in 
seniority, had, on the departure of General 
Marley, assumed the command. A party 
of irregular horse was, in consequence, des- 
patched to strengthen Lieutenant Pickersgill, 
and Colonel Dick followed with all the 
picquets. The Goorkhas, encouraged by the 
small number of Lieutenant Pickersgill’s force, 
resolved to attack him ; but, on emerging 
from s. hollow where they were posted, they 
perceived the force that was advancing to his 
assistance. This discovery appears to have 
struck them with panic, and they made an 
immediate and precipitate retreat, pursued by 
Lieutenant Pickersgill, who had waited only 
for the junction of the cavalry. The entire 


detachment was cut to pieces, and so great 
wns tho terror inspired by this encounter, that 
tho Goorkhas hnstily retreated into tho hills, 
abandoning every position which they had 
established in tho forest and Terrain. 

Mnjor-general Georgo Wood joined tho 
division to the command of which be had 
been appointed, on tho 20th of February’, ten 
days after tho departure of his predecessor. 
Tho force at his disposal had been greatly 
augmented, and he found himBelf at the head 
of upwards of thirteen thousand regular troops. 
Ho had, in every respect, the advantago of his 
predecessor in tho command : his force was not 
only considerably larger, but the tone of their 
spirits was greatly raised by tho successful 
affair which took placo only tho day before his 
arrival. Nevertheless, the new commander 
determined that lie could do nothing to 
redeem the alleged errors of General Marley : 
ho apprehended that the efficiency of his army 
might bo impaired by sickness, if ho attempted 
to penetrate into the forest, and, after a lopg 
march eastward to Goruekpore and back again, 
which wns performed without Being an enemy, 
and tho object of which is not very clear, all 
operations wero suspended for tho season. 
Tho change of generals thus failed of accom- 
plishing tho object which tho commandcr-in- 
chicf most ardently desired. Tho division 
did not march to Katmandoo, nor mnke an 
attempt to do so. 

Tho occupation of Kumaon was an object 
highly desirablo, but, owing to the nnpro- 
pitious progress of tho campaign, apparently 
littlo likely to be attained by any portion of 
tho regular force. A correspondence had, 
however, been opened with the leading men 
of the country, and their wishes were ascer- 
tained to be decidedly favourable to the 
British, whose success they promised to pro- 
mote by all the means in their power, if they 
would invade the territory and rescue it from 
the rule of the Goorkhas ; but they expressly 
stipulated, that their ancient rajahs should 
not be restored, and desired that the country 
should be placed under the direct government 
of the Company. The way was thus prepared 
for a successful irruption into Kumaon, but 
the means of effecting it were wanting. The ■ 
army under General Martindell remained 
before Jyetuck, and no portion of it could be 
spared for any other service. The season of 
operation was rapidly passing away,. and the 
British party in Eumaon becoming" alarmed 
lest their correspondence should be discovered, 
were pressing in their representations of the 
necessity of immediate action. In this emer- 

gency it was determined to try what could.be 
effected by a body of irregulars, accompanied 
by a few guns and aided by the co-operation 
of the inhabitants. The duty of raising this 
force was assigned to Lieutenant-colonel 
Gardner, to whom also was intrusted jts 
subsequent command. It amounted, in the 
first instance, to about three thousand men : 
it wns increased by a corps raised and formed 
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by Captain Hearsey. Four six-pounders were 
placed at the disposal of Colonel Gardner, 
and he was ordered to act under the direc- 
tion of his relative, the Honourable Edward 
Gardner, who was to proceed to Kumaon in a 
political character. 

The levying of this force was, however, a 
work of time, and after it was ready, a suc- 
cession of bad weather prevented its being put 
in motion. By these causes its advance into 
the hill country was delayed until the 17th of 
February. Having occupied the Chilkeeah 
pass. Colonel Gardner proceeded by a ronte 
lying chiefly along the bed of the Cosillas 
river. This route, not the most direct one to 
Almorah, was chosen as offering the fewest 
impediments to an invading force, as being 
in a great degree unguarded, and likely to 
afford opportunities for turning the positions 
of the enemy. The Goorkhas withdrew as 
the British force approached, and .Colonel 
Gardner’s movements were characterized by 
an energy and rapidity which suffered no 
advantage to be lost. Having anticipated the 
Goorkhas in the occupation of an important 
post, he availed himself of it to collect his 
force and bring up his guns and baggage, 
which, by the rapidity of his progress, had 
been left in the rear. He then pursued his 
march, and took up a commanding position 
on a hill called Kompore, in front of which the 
enemy’s force, reinforced by a large proportion 
of the garrison from Almorah, was strongly 
stockaded. In the course of the march 
several skirmishes took place, the results 
of which were invariably favourable to the 
British. 

The success which had marked the progress 
of Colonel Gardner was most encouraging, 
but it did not seduce him into attempts 
which might not only have thrown away 
the advantages already gained, but have 
frustrated the objects of the enterprise 
altogether. The enemy were too strongly 
. posted to justify an attack in front by a force 
composed entirely of hastily-levied and.irre- 
gular troops, and Colonel Gardner, therefore, 
judiciously determined to turn his position, 
and by the sudden movement of a part of his 
corps, combined with a demonstration of 
attack, either to place himself between the 
enemy and his capital, or compel him to retire 
to prevent it. But even for the performance 
of this manoeuvre Colonel Gardner felt that 
he was not yet sufficiently strong. He, ac- 
cordingly, waited the junction of an additional 
body of irregulars, amounting to one thousand, 
which had been raised in the Dooab, and were 
proceeding to Kumaon. On the arrival of 
this reinforcement he executed his intention 
almost without opposition. The enemy with- 
drew with so much precipitation ns to leave 
part of his arms and baggage behind him, 
and, being closely followed by the force under 
Colonel Gardner, he abandoned the position 
in front of Almorah, to which he had retired 
and posted himself on the ridge on which the 


town stands. On the 28th of March the 
British force occupied the position which the 
enemy had deserted. 

While Colonel Gardner was thus triumph- 
antly advancing, Captain Hearsey with his 
followers was endeavouring to create a diver- 
sion in another quarter, but with very 
different success. Having secured the Timley 
pass and the forts which commanded it, he 
had advanced and occupied Chumpawnt, the 
capital of Kali Kumaon, and laid siege to a 
strong fortress near it called Kutoolgurh. 
While thus engaged, a Goorkha force crossed 
the Sardah and attacked one of his posts, but 
it was forced to reoros3 the river with some 
loss. The attack was speedily succeeded by 
another. On this occasion the enemy ap- 
peared with increased strength, and crossed 
the river at a point somewhat above Captain 
Hearsey’s division. On learning this move- 
ment the British commander advanced to 
attack the enemy, with all the force that could 
be collected, leaving his adjutant to prosecute 
the siege of Kutoolgurh. The issue was dis- 
astrous. The troops under Captain Hearsey 
shrank from then* duty, and he was wounded 
and taken prisoner. The Goorkha commander 
then attacked the party left before Kutool- 
gurh, which he quickly dispersed. The re- 
mainder of Captain Hearsey’s battalion un- 
ceremoniously abandoned their posts and fled 
into the plains. 

Though Colonel Gardner’s success was very 
flattering, it was a matter of great doubt 
whether, with a force altogether irregular, he 
would be able to reduce Almorah. Some 
attempts had been made to tamper with the 
Nepaulese commander who held possession of 
it, by suggesting to him that an arrangement 
might be made for his benefit if he would 
retire with his troops across the Kali. This 
mode of crippling an enemy, by corrupting his 
officers, appears, from its frequent recurrence, 
to have been a favourite engine in the policy 
of Lord Moira. On this occasion, as on 
others, however, itfailed ; the Nepaulese com- 
mander giving no encouragement to a pro- 
posal which implied a belief that he was a 
miscreant of the lowest description. As, 
therefore, bis fidelity was not to be shaken, and 
it was deemed imprudent to rely entirely upon 
an irregular force, a detachment of regular 
troops, two thousand strong, was devoted to 
the operations in Kumaon, and the entire 
force was placed under the command of 
Colonel Nicolls. That officer arrived at 
Kattar Mull on the 8 th of April, and as soon 
as his regular force was assembled, sent a de- 
tachment, under Major Robert Patton, of the 
5th native iniantry, to a position to the 
north-west of Almorah, in which direction a 
body of the enemy had proceeded. They 
were attacked by Major Patton and com- 
pletely routed. The Goorkha commander was 
killed, as were also the second in command, 
and several other officers. This success was 
gained on the 23rd of April. On the 25th, 
2 d 2 
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Colonel Nlcnlls proerpdnl to attack tin' 
heights mid town of Atmornh with n furc'-*»| 
moro rapid, if not nmrn ilivisive, than ho liadj 
anticipated. Two of tho enemy V brr.v-lworke ; 
on the .Sittoloo ridge were carried by a part of 
tho regular infantry, led by Captain \V, C. 
Faithful, of the 4th native Infantry, while tho 
iiTOgnlnr troop?, ever the devout wondiippera 
of fortune, were worked tijion, by the mu- 
pieimtH appearance of event? and the energy 
of Colonel Ganlncr, to attack and carry 
tho remaining three. Th n enemy retreated 
by fivo rendu, on each of which they were 
ptirMicd ; some in>i>ortaiit position? were taken, 
and tho British gained po^es-ion of about 
one-third of the town. 

During the night nn attempt waa tnnde to 
dispossess tho victora of tiicir advantage ; hut 
it was met with judgment and gallantry, and 
defeated. In the morning measure* were 
taken for attacking the fort, nnd at nine 
o'clock in tho evening a Hag of truce arrived, 
hearing a letter from the Goorkhn commander 
requesting a suspension of arms, preparatory 
to a termination of hostilities in the province. 
Another letter to the same cilcct was written 
by Captain llcarsey, then a prisoner in tho 
fort. On the following day a convention was 
framed, by virtuo of which all tho forts were 
to bo surrendered to tho British, nnd tho 
wliolo province of Kumnon evacuated in their 
favour, tho Goorklms being permitted to retire 
unmolested across tho Kali with their public 
nnd privnto property nnd arms. A procla- 
mation was forthwith issued, declaring the 

S rovince to ho permanently nnnexed to tho 
ritish dominions. 

During tho progress of events in Kumnon 
Major-General Ocliterlony was prosecuting a 
career of success at otico substantial nnd 
brilliant. His operations against Ummcr 
Sing sustained, indeed, a raoweutary inter- 
ption in tho result of a sally mado by tho 
■ y upon a party of irregulars occupying 
•ekaded post. This party, being taken 
»ls guard, suffered severely, but no per- 
> l advantngo was secured, or apparently 
sought, by tho enemy’, as, after destroying 
tho stockade, they returned to their posi- 
tion. 

The wary progress of General Ocliterlony 
had enabled him, by the middle of April, to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of tho ground 
occupied by the enemy, and to ascertain tho 
points at which their positions could ho 
more easily penetrated. Of this information 
he availed himself, by forming nnd carrying 
into effect a plan of combined attack, distin- 
guished not les3 by its masterly contrivance 
than by its fortunate results. 

The movements. of the British force com- 
menced on the night of the 14th. A detach- 
ment, destined to occupy a post between 
Doonb and the first Deonthul, gaiued it with- 
out opposition. Columns, under Lieutenant- 
colonel AY. A. Thompson, of tho 3rd native 
infantry, nnd Major Thomas Lawrie, of the 


7lh, attained tin* hrlghle r,f the r'-eo nd II eon- 
thtil alninnt at the same inone-nt, and were 
prorerding along the ridge to po*»*; * ik* , ui. 
; selves of an advanced po-it, when the liras] of 
tho column, cou«isting of light infantry, re- 
ceived n i;h<-ck hy a charge from the cnemv 
aivoid in haml, which coniprllr'J them to fall 
hack nn the main body, !>v th;* time posted in 
tin- n-coinl Deonihtth Here they were greatly 
annoyed by (heir opponent*, from the cover 
afforded hy the jungle and the rocks. In tho 
course of the night they were further harassed 
hy false alarm* ; and at th*.* first dawn of day 
a daring attack was ma<le hy nearly two 
tlmii'and of the enemy, wh'j alnm*i surrounded 
the jsost. A d*-*ps-rnte conflict ensued, ami 
continued for above two hours. The Xcpaul- 
esc fought with a courage at once steady and 
impetuous t hut they were encountered with 
nl leart espial courage and with twttcr fjrtunc. 
They were finally * repulsed nnd totally de- 
feated with very severe levs, Bughfec Thapjm, 
who b.-d tho attack, being left among tho 
dealt. 'lids action wan distinguished by romo 
splendid instances of individual exertion and 
bravery, ns well ns hy the intrepidity dis- 
played generally by the troops engaged. Tho 
result wn*, that tho enemy's continuous chain 
of posts was biokcn, and "the Xcpaulcre com- 
mander was compelled to withdraw, concen- 
trating his force in Malown nnd its immediate 
outworks; and from this time Genera! Och- 
lorlony pushed his success vigorously, seeing 
now that tho time had arrived when it could 
bo pursued with effect. A series of positions 
were taken up for tho purpose of completely 
investing the enemy, and a battery was erected 
against one of his redoubts. Tho spirits of 
the enemy fell with their fortunes; their dis- 
tress for want of provisions became extreme ; 
desertions, both of individuals and of small 
parties, were of daily occurrence, and these 
were facilitated by the fondness which seems 
to have prevailed throughout the Indian army 
for advancing the operations of war by tho 
refinements of diplomatic intrigue. It is no 
pleasing task to relate the adoption of such a 
mode of warfaro by British officers, but tho 
first duly of an historical writer is to speak 
the truth, regardless of consequences. Lieu- 
tenant Boss, who bad taken up a post with 
special reference to this amongst other objects, 
mado proposals to three sirdars commanding 
in and near the battered redoubt. Other 
communications followed, nnd when Lieute- 
nant Boss determined to ascend tho heights, 
it was in the conviction that ho should meet 
with no resistance. Tho event justified his 
confidence ; he attained the summit without 
opposition, tho enemy retiring and remaining 
on a spot to their rearward. The redoubt 
being occupied. Lieutenant Boss invited the 
enemy’s troops to pass into his rear, intimat- 
ing that they would be unmolested. After 
a little hesitation, the movement recommended 
by tho English commander was performed ; 
other parties of the enemy followed this exam- 
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pie, nnd the Fceonil redoubt wns gained with 
ns little difficulty ns tbo first. 

It appears that tbo sinlnrs in n body find 
waited upon fhoGoorkha comtnnndor, insisting 
flint be should either give them and tboir men 
food from the fort, or adopt rome decisive 
line of conduct. It is said that bo refused 
either, but urged them to endure ft short lime 
longer and wait the progress of events. Such 
ndvirc was calculated to have little effect upon 
men not influenced by any rigid principles of 
duty or any refined sense of honour, ana who, 
pressed by famine on the ono hand, and allured 
by promises on the other, were already more 
Ilian wavering in their fidelity. Tin* result 
was, that the whole of the outworks were 
abandoned to tlie British troops, and those of 
tbo enemy came over nhnost universally to 
General Ocbtcrlony's camp, leaving Uimncr 
Sing slnil np in the body of the fort with a 
garrison reduced to about two hundred men. 
Escape and tbo receipt of niccour were alike 
impossible, and on the Stb of May the Coorkha 
commander wmlo to General Ochtnrlony, de- 
siring to be informed of bis wishes. The 
general's reply was, that, agreeably to usage, 
proposals must come from the other side. Up 
to the JOtli no farther communication was 
made. The interval was employed by the 
British commander in forming batteries 
nnd making other preparations for attack ; 
there being completed, firing commenced, 
ami continued during the greater part of 
tbo 10th. On the morning of the lltli 
Ram Dos, son of the Gonrkha general, cainc 
out nnd intimated bis father's desire to ne- 
gotiate : the firing was conrcqueutly dis- 
continued, hut the blockado was rigidly 
kept up. 

From the lltli to the llitli was occupied in 
negotiations, which avcrc protracted in con- 
sequence of their being extended to other 
objects, as well as tlio surrender of Mnhnvii. 
A convention was finally signed, by which it 
was agreed that all the forts between the 
Jumna nnd the Sutlej should be delivered up 
to the British ; that nil the troops, except 
llioso granted to the personal honour of Urn- 
■ nier Sing nnd Ruujoro Sing, should bo at 
liberty to enter the British service, and that 
those not employed should bo maintained by 
the British government, on a specific allow- 
ance, till the conclusion of peace : that Gurh- 
xval should bo forthwith evacuated, the garrison 
having permission to return to Nopnul by the 
Ivuinaon route, carrying with them nil public 
nnd private property, including warliko stores ; 
Unimor Sing was to bo permitted to rotiro 
across tho Kali with tho remaining garrison of 
Malown, retaining their arms, accoutrements, 
baggage, and waggons ; Eunjoro Sing, the 
commander of Jyotuok, in tho samo manner, 
with two hundred men of that garrison, three 
hundred unarmed followers, nnd one gun. All 
private property was to ho respected, and 
cighly-thrce persons in tho -various garrisons, 
who were related by blood or marringo to 


Ummer Sing, woro to retain their anus nnd 
accoutrements. 

Or these arrangements neither parly had 
much reason to feel proud. The Goorkhas 
made great sacrifices, nnd they received great 
indulgence. General Ochtorlony spoko of tho 
terms granted witli the modesty which usually 
marked his official communications ; regarding 
the arrangement not ns positively good, but 
as tho best that could ho made under tho cir- 
cumstances existing. The rainy season was 
approaching, nnd tho campaign could not Imvo 
been protracted much longer. During tho 
period of inaction it would have been neces- 
sary* to maintain expensive establishments, a 
burden which was averted liy the convention ; 
nnd this circumstance, combined with tho pos- 
session of the strongholds of the enemy, suf- 
ficed to attest its expediency. In concluding 
it, ns well ns in all his military operations, 
General Ochtorlony displayed sound judgment. 

It will now be necessary to return to tho 
division under General MnrtindelJ. After tho 
unfortunate termination of tho doubic attack 
upon Jyetuck, tlint officer determined to 
nttempt nothing farther until the arrival of 
reinforcements. These were not granted in 
tho most gracious manner, nnd the communi- 
cations addressed at this period to General 
Martindell, from the department of the com- 
mander-in-chief, were couched in tho language 
or blame and reproach. On Gcncml Martin- 
dell instituting a comparison between his forco 
nnd Hint of tho enemy, he was told that 
"hitherto it had not been the habit of tho 
Company’s officers to calculate wliother they 
had a numerical superiority to tho enemy,” 
nnd the introduction of such a principle was 
pronounced to ho " novel, nnd infallibly de- 
structive to our empire.” This lofty language 
is, no doubt, very imposing ; but tbo numbor 
of nn enemy’s forco is, after all, an dement 
that cannot bo excluded from tho calculations 
of a prudent general, nnd tho war with tho 
Ncpauleso certainly did not form nn exception 
to the general rule. It may lie ndmitted that 
G cnoral Mnrttndcll was somewhat overanxious 
with regard to numbers, nnd it is undeniable 
tlint British officers had been accustomed to 
gain easy victories over vastly superior num- 
bers of tho feeble troops by whom they bad 
heretofore boon opposed ; but in tboGoorkhas 
they had au onomy surpassing in energy,as well 
ns in military skill, any with whom they had 
previously contended in India, and a corre- 
sponding degreo of caution was called for; 
tlio want of it had boon severely felt in rooro 
instances than one. The irregular troops, to 
whom so much importance was attached, 
proved very generally worthless. It has been 
seen liow Captain Hearsey's irregulars behaved 
in ICumaon, and thoso attached to General 
MarLindcll’s division appear to have been littlo 
better. Intelligence having been received 
that a reinforcement was on its way to join 
the garrison of Jyotnck, Lieutenant Young 
marched with one thousand four hundred 
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irregulars to intercept them. He was joined 
by several hundreds more, forming altogether 
a very considerable force ; it is stated, in one 
report, to have amounted to nearly three 
thousand men, and it certainly very consider- 
ably exceeded two thousand. A party of 
these being attacked and put to flight, by 
the enemy, the whole body fell under the 
operation of panic, and were completely routed 
by a force which did not exceed five hundred 
fighting men. Such was the value of the 
irregular troops, though commanded by an ex- 
cellent officer, whose personal exertions were 
strenuously but 'vainly used to induce them to 
keep their ground against an enemy greatly 
inferior in numbers. 

The defeat materially abated the taste of 
the irregulars for a military life. Many de- 
serted ; many applied for their discharge ; and 
the strength of the corps was reduced from 
between two and three thousand to about 
twelve hundred, exclusive of those on detached 
duty. This defection increased the difficulties 
of General Martindell. He had to contend, 
also, with weather of extreme inclemency, 
which his troops were ill calculated to sup- 
port. He complained heavily of the want of 
correct intelligence, and, oppressed by all 
these difficulties, he signified a wish to be 
relieved from a command which he could no 
longer exercise with pleasure to himself or satis- 
faction to his superiors. This need excite little 
surprise ; General Marley had been unable to 
contend with the difficulties of his situation, 
and General Ochteriony had expressed a diffi- 
dence of the adequacy of his own powers to 
meet the exigencies of the mountain warfare. 
But the coramander-in-chief was impressed 
with a belief that Jyetuck might be reduced, 
and with the force under General Martindell’s 
command. After a long-continued and some- 
what angry communication of opinion, General 
. Ochteriony was ordered, immediately on the 
K fnll of Malown, to take the command of the 
vision before Jyetuck; but this arrange- 
ont was rendered unnecessary by the con- 
- 'tion concluded with Ummer Sing, Jyetuck 
• being one of the fortresses which were by that 
instrument surrendered to the British. 

On the reduction of Almorah the Goorkha 
commander, Bum Sah, expressed a wish to 
become an agent for the restoration of peace, 
and proposed to address letters to "Ummer 
Sing Thappaand Runjore Sing, recommending 
them to withdraw their troops across the 
Kali, preparatory to the commencement of 
negotiations. The proposal was assented to 
by Colonel Nicholls and Mr. Gardner; the 
letters were written and forwarded ; the suc- 
cess of General Ochteriony had, however, pre- 
cluded their necessity. That addressed to 
Ummer Sing Tiiappa was received by him ns 
lie was on the point of executing the capitu- 
lation ; and though too late to have any effect 
on his decision, it was in timo to afford him an 
apology for the course which he had previously 
determined to pursue. With true Oriental 
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finesse, he availed himself of its arrival to 
insert an article stating that he had sur- 
rendered at the instance of Bum Sah and the 
other chidfs of Kumaon ; thus throwing on 
them the odium and the danger which he 
apprehended to himself. 

Bum Sah and Ummer Sing belonged to 
opposite factions, and the former had no sooner 
transmitted his recommendation of retreat 
than he became alarmed at the probable con- 
sequences of what he had done. Though 
nearly related to the rajah, who was also much 
attached to him, the influence of his enemies 
prepon derated at court. The situation of Bnm 
Sah was, therefore, extremely critical ; his 
character was timid and vacillating, and being 
apprehensive that his head would pay the for- 
feit of the discretion which he had exercised, 
he solicited from Colonel Gardner, who had 
accompanied him on his march homeward, 
permission to remain in Kumaon till the 
arrival of the communication from Nepaul. 
This could not be permitted ; but Bum Sah 
throwing himself upon the confidence of the 
British officer, declaring that his sole depend- 
ence was upon the government to which that 
gentleman belonged, and imploring at his 
hands counsel and instruction. Colonel Gard- 
ner, after apprizing him that, as a servant of 
the British government, his authority ex- 
tended no further than to see the terms of the 
convention fulfilled, suggested, as a private 
individual, that he should forthwith take pos- 
session of the province of Dootee, garrison the 
forts and places of strength with troops upon 
whom he could rely, dismissing all the rest, 
and, having established himself there in 
independence, assume a high tone, and insist 
upon the adoption of the measures which 
he thought necessary for the good of his 
country. 

After some deliberation Bum Sah acquiesced, 
and an astrologer having been consulted, a for- 
tunate day was chosen for crossing the river. 
It was clearly for the interest of Bum Sah to 
procure, if possible, the power of negotiating 
with the British government, and it was 
equally to be desired by the latter. The 
general views of Bum Sah and his party were 
far more favourable to the maintenance of 
peace and good understanding than those of 
their opponents ; their hopes of escaping the 
probable consequences of their recent conduct 
depended upon their obtaining an ascendancy 
in the state; that ascendancy, again, being 
dependent upon their pursuing a course of 
polioy different from that of the party by 
which they were opposed. _ The governor- 
general, therefore, was particularly desirous 
that the conduct of the negotiation should bo 
placed in the hands of Bum Sah ; but ns an 
indiscreet publication of such a wish would 
have frustrated its fulfilment, and probably 
have Involved Bum Sah and liis partisans in 
serious difficulties, the expression of it was 
confided to him alone, accompanied by an 
iutimation, that ho might use it in any man- 
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ner likely to promote the object sought in 
common by himself and the British govern- 
ment. With regard to the seizure of Dootee, 
Bum Sah was assured of the support of the 
British government, if, on mature considera- 
tion, he would be satisfied that such a proceeding 
would tend to the promotion of his interest. 

The earl of 'Moira, in his narrative of the 
negotiations, seems to have argued the ques- 
tions of the justice and policy of this arrange- 
ment somewhat unnecessarily; there can be 
no doubt as to either with relation to the 
existing state of the circumstances. As the 
course of the negotiations took another turn, 
the perseverance of Bum Sah in the project of 
occupying Dootee might, however, have occa- 
sioned some inconvenience, which Lord Moira 
very properly avowed himself ready to incur 
rather than commit a breach of faith. The 
difficulty, however, was removed by Bum Sah 
subsequently declining the occupation of Doo- 
tee, from apprehensions for the safety of his 
family in Nepaul. 

Whilst these matters were in progress, an 
attempt was made to open a negotiation 
through Gooroo Gujraj Misser. This person 
had already been concerned in negotiations 
with the British government. He had resided 
some time at Benares, and was believed to be 
friendly to the British interests ; he was also 
understood to entertain a strong personal 
attachment to the rajah of Nepaul, and to be 
anxious to save him from the evils which 
might be apprehended from the protraction of 
the war. Having solicited permission to go 
to the frontier, he placed himself in communi- 
cation with the rajah ; and the result was an 
earnest invitation to proceed to Katmandoo. 
On the point of his departure the overtures of 
Bum Sah became known to the governor- 
general ; but it not being deemed advisable, on 
that account, to discourage this mission of 
Gujraj Misser, he was permitted to proceed 
without interruption. 

He returned with a paper under the rajah’s 
red seal, empowering him to bring to an 
adjustment all matters in difference between 
the two states, and declaring that whatever 
he engagedfor should be confirmed ; he brought, 
also, letters from the rajah to the governor- 
general and to Colonel Bradshaw. The powers 
with which Gujraj Misser was invested ap- 
peared sufficiently ample, but his language, as 
well as that of the letters, was vague and 
indefinite. He declared that he had no in- 
structions to propose anything, but that the 
rajah relied on the generosity of the British 
government. The wisdom of negotiating with 
a person whose commission appeared thus un- 
satisfactory may, perhaps, be doubted ; but 
the governor-general determined upon the 
attempt, and instructions were forwarded to 
Colonel Bradshaw for his guidance. On 
receiving them, Colonel Bradshaw proceeded 
to open the subject of compensation for the 
expenses of the war : and having iutimated in 
general terms the extent of the demand on 


this ground, he was informed by Gujraj Misser 
that he had no authority to make such sacri- 
fices, and that they were not contemplated 
by any party at Katmandoo. The attempt 
to treat was consequently suspended; but 
Gujraj Misser remained in Colonel Bradshaw’s 
camp. 

Negotiations were now resumed with Bum 
Sah and his brother, Roodber Beer Sah, but 
with the same success which had attended the 
proceedings with Gujraj Misser. The result 
of these endeavours was little calculated to 
invite a perseverance in them.. In eveiy in- 
stance the conduct of the enemy was marked 
by that evasion and duplicity which so emi- 
nently distinguish Nepaulese diplomacy. The 
governor-general, however, was weary of the 
war, and not without cause ; another effort to 
restore the relations of peace was, therefore, 
resolved on. Availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded of communicating with the 
rajah, by addressing a letter in reply to that 
transmitted from him to the governor-general 
by Gujraj Misser, the earl of Moira deter- 
mined to honour it with an answer. This 
communication differed little in substance 
from those made to the rajah at an earlier 
period. Its transmission to Katmandoo was 
intrusted to Gujraj Misser, who was apprized 
of its contents, and upon whose mind Colonel 
Bradshaw was instructed to impress the fear- 
ful consequences which must ensue to the 
Goorkha state if the communication were dis- 
regarded. The result was an enlargement of 
the Gooroo’s powers and a renewal of the 
negotiation with him; which, after several 
fruitless conferences, ended, like the former, 
in an avowal, on the part of the Goorkha 
agent, that he bad no authority to make such 
sacrifices of territory as the British minister 
required. 

The governor-general’s disappointment at 
the miscarriage of this attempt appears to 
have been extreme, and to have rendered 
him inaccessible to every other feeling. He 
ascribed the failure, in a great degree, to a 
deficiency of address on the part of the British 
agent, and an inattention to the spirit and 
principles of his instructions. There seems, 
however, little ground for such an imputation. 
The universal character of Goorkha diplomacy 
is quite sufficient to account for the miscar- 
riage of the negotiation, and may supersede 
the necessity of seeking for any other cause ; 
nor is the failure of Colonel Bradshaw more 
remarkable than that of others, who also 
failed under similar circumstances. 

His lordship was, in truth, at this time 
suffering great mortification. On arriving in 
Indin, he appears to have pictured to himself 
a career of extraordinary brilliancy. Its com- 
mencement was shadowed by clouds which he 
had not anticipated. Disappointed, in agreat 
degree, in the result of the Nepaulese cam- 
paign, fresh disappointment awaited him in 
the failure of the negotiations ; and this seems 
to have given rise to ebullitions of ill-tcmpcr 
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hot warranted by any thing that lmd occurred. 
Lord Moira, however, having convinced liim* 
coif Hint n want of frankne** was the great 
impediment to pence, determined to ruinovo 
it by a ditilincf nnd explicit communication 
of the terms to which lie wits ready to agree, 
A project of n treaty wan prepared, nnd 
transmitted to Colonel Bradshaw, together 
with the draft of n note, to bo signed by the 
British agent, nnd delivered, with the funner 
document, to Gujraj Misser. To nid the rflcct 
of tliouo proceedings. Lord Moira, who appears 
to lmvo thought extremely well of his own 
powers of pcnuinsion nnd conciliatiim, ad- 
dressed another letter to the ltajnh of Nrp.ml. 
The lono of the letter was somewhat subdued 
from that of former ones, nnd the conditions 
nl tho proposed treaty somewhat relaxed in 
i.ivour of tho Nepanlcso. Altogether, tho 
confidence of the governor-general seems to 
lmvo been greatly shaken ; nnd the experience 
of one campaign had disposed him to make 
some sacrifices to avoid nnnthcr. 

Tho proceedings .which lmvo just been re- 
lated were widely different from those which 
might lmvo been expected, nnd indicate a re- 
markable change ol purposo in tho cotirso of 
a few weeks. On the fitli of August, tho 
governor-general, in a despatch addressed to 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, 
declnred his intention not to make any attempt 
to renow negotiations, nml his determination 
that any fresh overtures for that purpose 
should como from tho enemy. On tho 23rd 
of September wo find him instructing his 
agent to re-open a negotiation, which was 
suspended, though not absolutely terminated ; 
for Gujraj Misscr lmd proposed to refer the 
question of territorial cession to Kntmnndoo, 
nnd promised nn nnswor in twenty-one days ; 
hut so impatient lmd tho governor-general 
become for a conclusion of hostilities, that ho 
could not prevail upon himself to wail the 
result of tho reference to Kntmnndoo, hut 
voluntarily made an offor of concessions, which 
previous tono had given tho enemy no 
ju to expect. Tho answer did not arrive 
‘n the stipulated time, and when tho 
project was communicated to the Goorkbn 
, negotiators, they dcolnrcd, ns they had pre- 
viously declared with regard to former pro- 
posals, that to assent to such terms was boyoud 
their power. The frankness of tlio governor- 
general succeeded no bettor than tho rcsorvo 
of Colonel Bvndsh'aw : tho Goorkbn agents 
again made their favourite offer of a reference 
to their court, promising, on this occasion, 
an answer in fifteen days, nnd apologizing for 
the delay in answering tho former reference. 
Before the expiration of the fifteen days an 
-answer to the first reference arrived, couched 
in the most vague nnd indefinite language (the 
unvarying style of Nepaulcse state papers), 
and referring to more detailed advices to 
follow. The period fixed for an answer to tho 
second reference expired, and nono was re- 
ceived. At tho solicitation of Gujraj Misser, 


Colonel Bradshaw consented to wait a few 
days longer. Ah answer ni length arrived, 
hot it was neither favourable nor explicit < the 
(Snorklm negotiator* were rmt empowered to 
nign a treaty on the term* projme*). A 
further delay requested by them w.\i refused 
by the British agent, and the (Joorkba dtplo* 
inatiit-i then (l-’pnrted, expressing a belief 
that they i-hould return In a few days aetho- 
rired to execute the treaty. 

The anxiety for jn-ace rdt by the governor- 
general amounted almost to weakliest, and 
permi-'iion was conveyed to Colonel Bradshaw 
to make still further relaxation' in hit terms, 
if the Oixirkha negotiator* shonld Titnrn. 
But the pc rmt,- dnfi was uitnw.s-iary : at the 
expiration of a month Gujraj Miner re- 
appeared, alleging that lie bad lieeii d- tained 
at Kntmandoo by illness. Till* might be true ; 
hut n far more prohab!" reuse for Jii» d-ten* 
lion may lie found in the r.tnirglei of con- 
tending {rirtie* at the Goorkha court. Tim 
negotiation was forthwith renamed, and, after 
Mme delay, n treaty wan signed, corresponding 
entirely with the project delivered on the part 
of the British government. 

By thi“ treaty it was stipulated that the 
Rajah of Nepau) should renounce nil claim to 
the lands which had hern the. subject of dis- 
pute, and should further eerie tho whole of 
the low-lands between the river* Kali nnd 
Rapti, those between the Rnpti nnd the 
Giindnck, with the exception of Bootwul 
Khans, tiiojo Imtwccn tho Gnnduck and the 
Koosi, in which the authority of the British 
government had been introduced or was in 
tho course of introduction, nnd those lietwccn 
tho Mitcliio and the Teistah, together with 
all the territories within tho hills eastward 
of tho Mitchie, including tho fort and lands 
at Naggree, tho Pass of Nnggarcoto, leading 
from Monmg into the hills, and the territory 
lying between that pas* and Naggree. The 
chieftains whoso interests would suffer by 
tbeso cessions were to bo remunerated by 
pensions to tho nggrognto amount of two lacs 
of rupees ; tho chiefs to be named and the 
proportions fixed by the Nepaulcse govern- 
ment. By other articles the Rajah of Ncpaul 
was bound not to interfere with tho countries 
west of tho Kali ; not to disturb the Bnjnb 
of Sikhim in liis possessions, but, in the 
event of any differences arising with that 
princo, to submit them to the arbitration of 
tho British government, and abide _ by its 
award ; nnd not to take into his service any 
subject of any European or American state 
without tho consent of tho British govern- 
ment. To secure nnd improve the relations 
of amity, accredited ministers from each stato 
were to reside nt tho court of tho other. 

Tho treaty was ratified os soon as received 
at Fort William, and this event was distin- 
guished by somo very remarkable circum- 
stances. At tho very moment of ratification, 
the British authorities prepared to make tho 
concessions which they had previously con- 
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properly find plnco : in n work of n iiiiire 
general character, only tho moro protnlncnl 
events can bo noticed. 

Tho Rajah of Biolling, in tho inlitml of 
Balli, nml tho Rajah of Hold, in that of 
Celebes, having manifested liostilo dispositions 
townrds the British government, nn expe- 
dition for their correction wmi despatched 
from .Tavn, nndor tho command of Major- 
gonornl Nightingnll, who lind succeeded 
General Gillespie. At Ball! tho troops occu- 
pied, without difficulty, tho capital of the 
offending rajah, nml thin atop wan followed 
by hia immediate submission, ax well ax that 
of sovcral of hia neighbours. At lioni severer 
labours awaited tho British fnreo. On arriving 
bofnro tho place, early in June, 1814, General 
Nightingidl nddressed a letter to the rajah, 
reciting tho wrongH of the llritinh government 
nml demanding reparation. An answer wax 
required within n Hpecified time, nml none 
being returned, tlio column which lind been 
previously formed for attack wax put in motion. 
Tho town and pnlnco were availed, nml within 
nn hour carried in tho most gallant ntvlc, 
though not without loss. The rajah with 
difficulty effected lii.x escape, attended by a 
few followers. ]Rb palneo was destroyed, 
being deliberately set on fire nfler the capture 
of tho place — an net of violence which, not 
being dictated by necessity nor calculated to 
ndvnnco tho legitiinnto otijccts of tho expe- 
dition, it seems not easy to defend. Ulti- 
mately tho rajah was deposed. Though the 
attack on lioni was tho most striking mid 
important evont that occurred in Celebes 
djiring tho time that the English were in 
-‘.on of Java, and has, for that reason, 

' fleeted for especial notice, it must not 
• v* that, with tliis exception, the 
i remained in a slate of pence : it was 
otherwise. To Captain Phillips, of tho 

...dras nativo infantry, nml Major D. 11. 
• Dalton, of tho Bengal light infantry volun- 
teers, to whom tho clinrgo of tho British 
interest in tho island was successively allotted, 
and to the few troops placed under their com- 
mand, tho period was one of nlmo.xt unre- 
mitting anxiety, lnhour, and privation. All 
these, together with tho blood and treasure 
expended in tho enpturo of the Dutch settle- 
ments, woro ultimately thrown away. By tho 
arrangements consequent on tho general paci- 
fication of Europe theso settlements wero 
restored — an additional illustration of that 
lovity and disregard to consequences which 
scorn to ho inherent in British diplomacy. 
Tho maintenance of Java and its dopcndoucios 
was necessary to tho safely and integrity of 
our caBtom ompiro, and they ought nover to 
have boon surrendered. 

In anotlior settlement acquired from tho 
Dutch, the English, in 1815, beenmo involved 
in hostilities. For about ton years tho king’s 
government in Coylon lmd permitted the 
crimes of tho usurping ruler of Candy to 
remain unrequited and oven unnoticed. Some 
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now outrages, perpetrated by ldx rcrvitnlx on 
British subjects, at length rowo-tl the long- 
nluiiiliriing feeling of national honour; arid 
happily tho di-content of the principal subjects 
of the Onmlian prince at this period had 
attained n height, which r-ciiu-d to warrant 
reliance upon their ncquie.«y-|ic<i in the ncce»- 
rary measures for dive -ting tlm tyrant of tho 
power which h" ought never to have poa v-rtiod. 
The feeling wax not misplaced. A British 
force entered tlm Candian dominions, and 
proceeded, almost without ror.»latie-, to 
occupy them. Tho king was made prisoner 
and dcpo-md, and in the palace of (.bandy, on 
tho 2nd of March, IMS, Sir Ch.arlM Brown- 
rigg, the British governor and commandr r-in- 
chief, met in solemn conference tho ndigurt, 
deaentivex, and powerful men of the country, 
for tho ptrrjio-e of laying Wore them the 
plan upon which it wax propow d to settle tho 
government. By this it wax declared that 
the dominion of the Candian province* wan 
ve-ted in the sovereign of the British empire, 
to hf> exrrci'-d through the governor or lieu- 
tenant-governor of Ceylon for the time being. 
'Hie rnco of tho deponed king were for ever 
excluded from the throne, r.nd their claim and 
title pronounced to be abolished and extin- 
guished. All male* belonging to the family, 
or protending to belong to it, were declared 
enemies of the new government, anil were 
prohibited, under the jwnntlirn of martial law, 
from entering tiro Cnmlian provinces without 
written permission. Tim* the British autho- 
rity became established throughout the wholo 
of tho island of Ceylon. 

Bate in tho same year a considerable force, 
under tho command of Colonel East, wan 
despatched from Bombay into Cutch. Tliis 
movement was occasioned by tho depredations 
committed by tho Fonjdar of Wngur, a district 
subject to tho Rno of Cutch, on tiro subjects of 
some of tho allies of the Company’s govern- 
ment. An ntrociotrs attempt to destroy tho 
British force by poisoning tho wells wax hap- 
pily dotectcd and defeated. Colonel East had 
intended to advance directly U[>on Bhooj, hut 
this discovery induced him to cliango his 
course and attack the fort of Anjar, wliicli ho 
captured. This success led to the conclusion 
of a treaty, by which the fort of Anjar, to- 
gether with certain villages, was surren- 
dered to the British government, and tho 
Rao agreed to a series of necessary measures 
for tho suppression of tho depredations 
which had called tho British troops Into liis 
dominions. 

Thoro woro othor occurrences contemporary 
with tho Ncpaul war which deserve, and 
must receive, nmplo notico ; hut tboy wero so 
intimately connected with nn important series 
of events, hereafter to bo related, that their 
proper placo will bo in a subsequent chapter : 
tho present limy close with a liarrntivo of a 
serious insurrection at Bareilly, in tho north- 
western provinces, which, from veasons which 
will appear in tho courso of tho relation, de- 
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common and ri dangerous error to unj.jt/i;- that 
im'ii'it religions opinion* f*< rri;<* litiio li.ffu* 
cnee over tlielr action*. If. unf*>s r tunair|y, 
they are too often unavailing for govi, tt i* 
beyond doubt tlmt they nre found powerfully 
efficient for evil. 

Among Midi a people, neither the }!tiU<U 
government nor nny reenter government c-.ttl*l 
bo popular. A f«*w yeare only had cl.ipi-d 
iiince (lie country had h-rii *rp.irnied from the 
dominion of Omit*, one of the worst governed 
utaten in tho world. I to s<*iniiidani had l>een 
accustomed to exercko n drgir" of power 
which, under the Itrlthh government, it wo*) 
found neewnty to control hy subjecting nil 
dawn to the operation of hxed law. ThN 
km regarded a» an insufferable grievanre by 
tho r.cmimlnrn. nnd thonr;h the condition^ of 
tlio ryots wan decidedly improved, the f ruling 
of habitual dependence U|K»n tlielr chief »i »*> 
ntrong, that it was tliflieuU either to shake it, 
or to excitea counteracting feeling nmong the 
peoplo in favour of their own right*. This 
ntato of things is depleted by Mr. Strncbey 
with »omo force, llo says, “Deprive the 
ryots of n necessary of life, nnd they rit silent ; 
nobody cares for them, and they cannot ludp 
llicmselvcs. But tnko from tlielr chief the 
management of tlio police, which he oxcrctsctl 
only to oppress them ; restrain him from dis- 
turbing the peace of tlio country, nnd ho will 
provnil upon them to tnlso up arms in his 
cause, nnd contend in n hopeless, desperate 
enterprise against nil tlio powers of govern- 
ment, civil nnd militaiy. Such nro our sub- 
jects : they resist nutliority without pretence 
of right or hope of success." 

The upper classes disliked tho regular ad- 
ministration of lnw, nnd when tho cause of 
*.tlicir disliko is traced, it will increase tlio sur- 
*, kw felt at tlioir having been able to induce 
inferior classes to support them. Accord- 

ig to Mr. Strachcy, when a native of rank 
.wns asked what part of tho established system 
was obnoxious to him, ho would answer, 
“ Tlmt which reduces mo to a level with my 
domestics nnd labourers." 33y tho snmo nu- 
tliority it is stated, that “a man of high caste 
and wealth, concoiving that ho possesses su- 
perior rights nnd privileges, thinks himself 
disgraced by boing called into court on nny occa- 
sion.” Such a man wns averse to being exa- 
mined publicly as a witness. “ Is my testi- 
mony,” said lie, “rated no higher than that of 
my servants nnd coolies, and nm I to stand on nn 
equality with them, and reply ns a criminnl to 
their petty complaints for an nssault ornbusivo 
lnngungol" Tho dissatisfaction, therefore, 
originated in that which lias generally been 
esteemed tho perfection nnd glory of lnw — its 
impartiality nnd non-rcspect for persons. 

Somo auxiliary grounds of complaint wore 
resorted to, ns is usual in such eases, nnd tlio 
never-failing onos of the expense and delay of 
judicial proceedings wero not forgotten. Upon 
this part of tlio subject tlio observations of 
Mr^trachey appear very just. “Supposing 
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ft,” |.r e.w*. “{*, 1,-1 trtirt tbs! rib’, 

to a gre*l d-gree, **: h ri}{» ei-reiM fii* t- 
ri.arg-.t t» the iMre-i-rti-m «*f >'t *y«t«s »* 
i'.i |:;'«! rh-.rr'.-'t-’f.-stie r*nri •. I .it t-'-t t 1 *! 
J>fr-.*-nt !**■ C'*mi ire*! t» St *t-‘.te l-f tbh-g* never 
xn*,wn l.if**, when Justin. wa* r',*\p sr-1 rt* 
|.<it v.i’ft But v-hi-it r-ftainiy did 
iirfi-t-.f-trmbt, s Si , f.f;*, its three w»* «*-■> 

joeth-*- at all {))!« g-*i ; whi-rr tl<» irnport'-'B, 
earrr-l duly >'f re-lre-s-io,; injur?* i and poriidi- 
Ingcriw*-* d*-j«r8:'l«-<l itjK-n tf,*- tyranny ac*i eo- 
|>rir'*i of ft retirin'* •-fiierr, wli-> eSlhir rf.tir«dt 
di-rr;„;a»d**<l lb'* duty, nr by r*>rrtip:e>n and 
al-tt«* mvl» It a *.,«ri*n of profit.” 

Tli» \iiK*i »,f Mr, 8*.rar!i*-y arr, !<> a e-rtnln 
extent, confirm id i»y tin- report of the com- 
lnl«iti,li"n< appoint* *1 to inquire into tin- di«- 
turli.mc'-** at Jbrrilly, in 1 h I »I. Tiny rrprr- 
rout nur court* of justice to l-e viewed ns a 
grievance by the upper clvt»», and not an a 
hteidrig by the* Imvrr. With regard to tho 
majority of the latter, tho eoromiriinne r* add, 
that tlio expense of our roiirt* rendered them 
scarcely aecc*sible, and their delay nearly 
useless, Tliis eiiarge, liowever, had been an- 
swered by anticipation liy Mr. fbreebey. 

Upon the whole, tlio trutli will be found to 
l*e, that there was rome rmall share of griev- 
nnco nnd a very large amount of discontent 
— that discontent arising from the lawle/a 
propensities of tlio people generally, from the 
mortified ambition of tlio upper clawi, and 
tlio miserable poverty of the lower. Previously 
to its cession to tlio British, the country li.vl, 
by misgovemment, been reduced to a stato 
almost or desolation ; and though it had sub- 
sequently improved, yet it must lie remem- 
bered, that fourteen years is but a short jieriod 
for raising a country from ruin. The misery 
of tlio people nnd the turbulence of their 
leaders were elements fearfully adapted to 
coalcsco in tho production of nn explosion. 
The privations nnd sufferings of tho lower 
classes wore borne by them with sullen indif- 
ference, if not with patience, and little danger 
to tho stato might have arisen from this 
source; hut the peoplo of lloiiilcuml were 
actuated by a fanatical attachment to their 
chiefs, which induced them to follow wherever 
tlioir superior would lead them. Their fidelity 
wns the effect of mere habit ; but it afforded tho 
chiefs n powerful instrument for thwarting nnd 
annoying tlio government, whenever their 
cnprico or calculation led them to employ it. 
Tho country wns prepared for change of nny 
sort, and by npplying n very small portion of 
tlio principle of fermentation, tho ontiro mas3 
might bo put in motion. 

In tlio district of Bareilly this was found in 
the nltcmpt to introduce some polico regu- 
lations, which had boon carried into effect 
without difficulty through tlio greater part of 
tho territories subjeot to tlio presidency of 
Bengal. Tlicso arrangements, however, in- 
volved certain fiscal changes, which were 
eagerly seized at Bareilly ns a ground for dis- 
satisfaction nnd resistance. A new tax is not 
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a very popular thing anywhere : in India the 
amount of reluctance winch most men feel at 
parting with their money is increased by the 
rooted aversion to change. In the East the 
land has been regarded as the legitimate object 
of taxation, but any thing resembling a personal 
tax has always been regarded by the people 
of India with great dislike, and the attempt 
to levy an impost of such a nature has 
generally been unsuccessful, often dangerous. 
There was, in the present instance, some en- 
couragement to resistance afforded by the 
success which had attended earlier experi- 
ments in the art of agitation : a police tax 
and a house tax, previously imposed, had both 
been surrendered to popular disapprobation, 
and the people were, it appears, sufficiently 
versed in philosophy to expect the recurrence 
of similar effects from the operation of similar 
causes. 

A sort of police establishment had previously 
existed, the expense of which was defrayed by 
voluntary contributions. The persons re- 
tained on this service received generally the 
allowance of one rupee per month, and in no 
case more than two. The number of these 
well-paid supporters of the social system was 
determined by the amount of contributions 
which could be obtained from any particular 
street or portion of a street ; and in making 
the new arrangements, the government con- 
sulted the Indian love of unchanging con- 
tinuity, by making the assessment with 
reference to the number of chokeedars formerly 
retained by voluntary contributions. As, 
however, the new chokeedars were to have a 
salary of three rupees per month, the amount 
of contribution was increased, as well ns its 
character changed from a voluntary to a com- 
pulsory payment. 

The wish of government, of course, was to 
cany its object- quietly and securely, and the 
magistrate appears to have been desirous, in 
this respect, of forwarding the views of his 
superiors ; but no one acquainted with Indian 
affairs can be ignorant how frequently the 
good intentions of the European authorities 
have been frustrated by the perverseness or 
treachery of native servants ; and a fresh 
example was here afforded. 

A native officer, called the kotwal, to whom 
fell the duty of collecting the assessment, dis- 
charged his duty in a manner the most over- 
bearing and offensive. The official insolence 
of a functionary of humble rank, and of very 
low origin, could not fail to provoke the 
higher classes of a people like those of 
Rohilcund. It was said, moreover, that the 
kotwal had demanded in some instances rates 
far exceeding those which his authority war- 
ranted him to receive. It was currently re- 
ported, also, that he connived at the first 
indications of tumult, and even assisted in the 
councils which led to them ; that, like many 
patriots everywhere, and all disturbers in the 
East, he had a nice perception of the propriety 
of an alliance between the public good and his 


own private interest ; that he caused a com- 
munication to be made to the shopkeepers, 
that if they would raise a sum of money for his 
benefit, the tax should.be relinquished; that, 
in consequence, a douceur of four .thousand 
rupees was tendered, and that the con- 
sideration for this fee afforded by the kotwal 
was, his advice to the subscribers to pursue a 
plan which had been tried in other places, 
that 'bf deserting their houses and encamping 
round the magistrate’s residence. 

What effect might have been produced by 
the presence of a larger number of the Com- 
pany’s European servants, it is impossible to 
conjecture ; but it happened, at the period of 
the insurrection, that few were in the town. 
The senior and third judges of the court of 
appeal were absent on circuit ; the fourth, 
judge had proceeded to Benares, and the 
collector of the revenue was engaged in the 
interior of the district ; the entire weight of 
responsibility, therefore, rested on the magis- 
trate. 

Among those who played the most con- 
spicuous parts in the drama acted at Bareilly 
was Hooftee Mahomed Ewery, a person of 
great influence among the Mahometans. His 
first public appearance on the scene was on 
the 27th of March, when he became the chan- 
nel of transmitting to the magistrate a petition 
alleged to emanate from the inhabitants at 
large. The petition was confined to generali- 
ties. The exactions and extortions which were 
believed to have been committed in canying 
the new measure into operation were not even 
noticed. The tax was simply denounced as 
a public grievance, and the same tone was 
preserved in numerous placards published in 
the town. The resistance to the tax was one 
of those movements not altogether unknown 
in more western countries, but little expected 
in the East. A common spirit pervaded the 
whole people. As in similar movements in 
countries boasting a higher degree of know- 
ledge and civilization, the larger portion of 
those engaged knew not why they resisted ; it 
was sufficient for them that their neighbours 
set the example. Every man was ready to 
submit, if submission became general; but 
every man was determined to resist so long as 
resistance was the fashion. They were em- 
barked in a common struggle, for a common 
object ; and though the sense of individual 
grievance might refresh the energy of some, it 
was the force of habit and association which 
gave to their opposition coherence and steadi- 
ness. 

The period of the presentation of the peti- 
tion was marked by a tumultuous assemblage 
of the people, in consequence of which some 
of the parties engaged in it were apprehended ; 
but it was not until the 16th of April that the 
insurrection assumed the formidable character 
which it ultimately bore. On that day the 
kotwalee peons were actively engaged in en- 
forcing the levy of thechokeedai’ee assessment, 
and in the course of their progress they ucokb 
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forcibly into the bouse of a woman, for the 
purpose of distraining property, to realize 
her proportion of the assessment. A scuffle 
ensued, in which the owner of the house was 
wounded : ibis was a fortunate circumstance 
for the cause of the opposers of the tax. The 
suffering female was a martyr in the cause of 
the people, and was treated with all the 
honours due to such a character. She was' 
placed upon a bed, and carried to the mooftee ; 
the mooftee advised the bearers to take her to 
the magistrate, which they did, and the magis- 
trate referred the woman for redress to the 
Adawlut. This advice was as little acceptable 
to the people as might be expected. Dis- 
appointed in obtaining summary justice, the 
procession returned to the mooftee and de- 
clared the result of their application. If the 
conduct of the magistrate was marked by 
indifference, that of the mooftee was certainly 
characterized by an ample degree of warmth. 
The story of the populace not only roused his 
indignation and awoke all the energy of his 
patriotism, but, according to his own repre- 
sentation, excited his personal fears. On hear- 
ing the relation of what had passed before the 
magistrate, he exclaimed that, if such were 
that functionary’s justice, no person’s life or 
honour was safe within the town, and that, 
therefore, it was high time for him to leave it. 
It is not likely that the mooftee then felt any 
apprehension for his personal safety ; but a 
circumstance which occurred immediately after- 
wards might perhaps give rise to a feeling 
which previously he thought it expedient to 
simulate. The continuance of the tumult 
necessarily called for the interposition of the 
magistrate. He proceeded in person, with a 
lieutenant and a party of sepoys, for the 
purpose of putting an end to the tumult and 
"xpersing the mob. The mooftee had quitted 
house, either under the influence of the 
pressions which he had avowed or from 
other cause, and the fact of his meeting 
- the magistrate with an armed force was cal- 
culated to strengthen any fears he might 
previously have entertained, or to excite ap- 
prehension if it had not before existed. 
Conscious of the part he had acted, he might 
not unnaturally suppose that the magistrate 
meditated his arrest. It is true that the force 
was small, but it was sufficient for this purpose, 
and consequently not to be despised. 

In cases of petty riot the sight of troops 
generally operates as a complete Bedative ; in 
the instance before us this was not the case. 
The government force, being assailed by the 
mob and by the servants of the mooftee, was 
compelled to act in its own defence. It. has 
been questioned whether the attacks were 
made in a serious Bpirit of resistance, or whether 
they were only intended to facilitate the escape 
of the mooftee. Whatever the motive, the 
result was lamentable, for several of the 
rioters were killed. Among those who fell 
were two persons connected with the moof- 
tee. This sacrifice of human life was ren- 
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dered unavoidable by the proceedings of the 
insurgents,- and neither the magistrate nor 
the military can be blamed for it. It was, 
however, little calculated to calm the irrita- 
tion which existed, or to render the new levy 
popular. The life of man, indeed, is not highly 
estimated in the East, and the people of 
Rohilcund were by no means remarkable for 
tenderness with regard to it. But it must 
be remembered, that two of the slain were 
adherents of the mooftee — this was a heinous 
scandal ; but what was still worse, it unfortu- 
nately happened that, in the confusion, the 
eyebrow of the mooftee himself received the 
indignity of a scratch. This outrage was 
more than Mahometan patience could, bear. 
Sacrilege appeared to be added to exaction, 
and the enthusiasm of the votaries of the 
prophet was raised to boiling heat. The old 
tale — threadbare and ridiculous as it was — of 
the intention of the British to force Christianity 
on India, was revived ; and since fanaticism 
sees all that it chooses to see, and nothing 
besides, it need not be doubted that the 
charge was believed.' The never extinguished 
hope of once more beholding the standard of 
the prophet wave in triumph over every spot 
formerly subjected to Mahometan rule, re- 
vived, as it never fails to revive, whenever cir- 
cumstances present the slightest symptoms of 
encouragement. The object was no longer 
resistance to an unpopular tax, nor conten- 
tion for a civil right; the dispute had assumed 
the lofty character and the deadly hue of a 
religious quarrel. The faith was in danger, 
and all good Mussulmans were bound to de- 
fend it. 

The mooftee, notwithstanding the accident 
to his eyebrow, effected his escape ; and his 
subsequent conduct was well calculated to 
keep alive the fanatical spirit of the people. He 
repaired to a mosque on the skirts of the 
town, and hoisted the green or holy flag, with 
the declared view of assembling his friends 
and followers to protect him from the pre- 
sumed violence of the magistate. This was 
obviously a course which the European authori- 
ties could not view without apprehension, 
nor pass over without precaution ; and on the 
morning after the mooftee had taken his post 
at the mosque, a detachment of two com- 
panies of sepoys, with a brigade of six- 
pounders, was placed immediately in front of 
him. 

The mooftee was not idle in his retirement, 
and he showed himself no unworthy follower 
of the prophet, who claimed the right to pro- 
pagate his religion by the sword. He appears 
to have forwarded communications to the prin- 
cipal Mussulman towns in Rohilcund, calling 
on the followers of Mahomet to stand forth in 
defence of their insulted religion. The greater 
part of them, like the actors in another reli- 
gious tumult, “ knew not wherefore they were 
brought together ; ” but as the craftsmen were 
not the less ready on that account to cry 
" Great is Diana of the Ephesians ! ” so the 
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DISPUTES B ETWEEN THE rEISHWA ASD THE GUtrOWAR— MURDER 0? CtTNOADnCR fflAOT.T- 
tkimbuckjee dainglia surrendered to the r.mrisii government— the fxndarrirs— - 
capture or hattrass and moobsavsi— attack on the British residence at imona — 

MEASURES TOR THE SCTERESSIOX OT THE FINDAEUIE3— TKEATT WITH FCINPIA — 1UTTI.E 
OF SECTAECLPEE— RISE Or'TOOLSEE PHVE — RATTLE Or MABinrnRE— ' TREATT WITH IH'IKAB 
— REPEAT Or TnE FEISHWA — FALL Or TALNEIR — IT-RFIDT AND ARREsT Or ATTA SAHIB — 
CAPTURE or CHANDA AND MALL1GAVM — FEISHWA SURRENDERS — FALL or AS SEER OH UR — 
AFFAIRS IN CETLON — PALMER AND COMPANY — RESIGNATION Or THE MARQUIS HASTINGS. 


The complicated drama which is about to open 
requires that attention should be carried back 
to a period antecedent to the occurrence of 
some of the events which formed the subject 
of the last chapter. Wien Lord Moira under- 
took the reins of government in India, the 
elements of commotion were nlmost every- 
where prepared, and some favourable oppor- 
tunity, or casual act of provocation, was only 
wanting to call them into operation. Among 
the causes which were likely to disturb the 
peace of the country were certain differences 
between tlie peishwa and the gnicowar, for 
the settlement of which the former prince 
manifested a most extraordinary anxiety. 
This, however, was in perfect correspondence 
with the usual practices of native courts, of 
taking advantage of any change in the British 
government to press, with unwonted earnest- 
ness and pertinacity, every claim which they 
possess, or pretend to possess, cither opon 
that government or upon the states nnder its 
protection. 

The discussions between the peishwa and 
the gnicowar arose partly out of the former 
'onnection between those princes ; and the 
British government, by the treaties concluded 
..‘i.k both, was bound to arbitrate upon their 
claims. A further ground of dispute was 
furnished by the circumstances of Ahined.ibnd. 
This district was divided between the peishwa 
and the gnicowar ; the former prince had 
granted a lease of his share to the latter, and 
arrangements had been made, nnder the 
sanction and influence of the British govern- 
ment, calculated to promote the advancement 
of the country in prosperity and happiness. 
The success of those arrangements was, how- 
ever, endangered by a desire expressed by 
the peishwa to resume his portion of the 
territory. This was a result alike to be de- 
precated by the gnicowar, the British govern- 
ment, and the inhabitants of the district in 
qnestion ; and it became necessary that endea- 
vours should be made to avert it. With these 
questions were mixed up others, connected 
with the peishwa’s interest in Katty war ; and 
altogether, the disputes were involved in much 
intricacy, while the objects to which they 
related were of great delicacy and importance. 

Although the British government possessed 


the power of arbitration, it was obviously 
desirable that this authority should not he 
exercised except in case of absolute necessity ; 
and that, before callinu it into operation, 
every opportunity should be afforded to the 
native powers of rcttling their differences by 
negotiation between themselves. Some at- 
tempts to effect this object were made by the 
guico war's vakeel at Poona, bat they were 
counteracted by Iho intrigues of a person 
named Trimbuckjee Dainglia, who enjoyed 
the confidence of the Pei-hwa, and had a 
personal interest in the determination of one 
of the questions at issue, — the resumption of 
the pcishwa’s direct authority in Ahmcdabad. 

Trimbuckjee Dainglia was one of those in- 
triguing and fortunate adventurers naturally 
generated in the atmosphere of a despotic 
court. His origin was low, and his earliest 
employment under the peishwa was that of a 
menial servant. His disposition, however, 
led him to watch for opportunities of raising 
his fortune, and he found them. On some 
occasions the means fell in his way of render- 
ing services desired by his master, and he was 
not slow to improve the advantages he thus 
gained. He rose rapidly in his sovereign’s 
favour, and so successfully advanced his own 
influence, that at length, though the office of 
first minister was nominally held by another, 
all substantial power was actually in the 
bauds of Trimbuckjee Dainglia. The British 
resident at Poona at this time was the 
Honourable Mountstuart Elpbinstone. Ho 
formed and expressed a most unfavourable 
opinion of this man, and the progress of 
events proved that it was just. 

The efforts of the guicowar’s agent at 
Poona to effect an amicable arrangement 
being constantly frustrated by the machina- 
tions of the peishwa’s unprincipled favourite, 
it was deemed advisable to make a change in 
the person by whom the negotiation was to 
be conducted. Gungadhnr Sbastry, the guico- 
war’s principal minister, was a man of extra- 
ordinary talent and judgment. The services 
which he had rendered to the guicownr state 
were pre-eminent. He bad laboured strenu- 
ously to eradicate abuse from every part of 
the government^ and to his exertions the 
rescue of the state from bankruptcy and ruin 
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was mainly attributable. The talents, rank, 
and character of this individual seemed to 
.point him out as tho fittest person to conduct 
the negotiations with the peishwa, and by 
the advice of Captain Carnac, who discerned 
and- duly appreciated his merits, he was nomi- 
nated to the performance of that duty. 

His appointment was regarded by the pre- 
vailing party at Poona with dislike and appre- 
hension, and, previously to his arrival, some 
frivolous objections were raised by the peishwa 
to receiving him. These were removed by 
the British resident, and Gungadhur Shnstry 
proceeded to the seat of his mission. Here 
intrigue and counteraction awaited his pro- 
ceedings. A servant of a former dewan of 
the Guicowar government, named Bundojee, 
was engaged in active attempts to frustrate 
the shastry’s endeavours: he had frequent 
interviews with the minister, and even went 
so far as to produce a letter, purporting to be 
from Putter! Sing, the ruler of the Guicowar 
state, disavowing the mission. These pro- 
ceedings, being communicated to Captain 
Carnac, were by him laid before Futteh Sing. 
The Guicowar prince explicitly and entirely 
disavowed them, and, in proof of his sincerity, 
intreated that an application might be made 
by the resident at Poona for the surrender of 
the person of the individual who had thus 
abused his name. The application, however, 
was not made; the principal reason for re- 
fraining being the difficulty of adducing suffi- 
cient evidence to justify such a demand. 

Another active agent of intrigue was Bhug- 
wunt Row Guicowar, a relation of the sove- 
reign whom Gungadhur Shastiy represented. 
He had visited the pcishwa’s territories under 
pretence of a pilgrimage, and, being there, 
sought an interview with the sovereign, on the 
ground of being the bearer of letters td him. 
Against this the British resident remonstrated, 
and at length obtained a promise from the 
peishwa, that he would not see BLugwunt 
Row without a previous communication of his 
intention. 

The designs of this promoter of intrigue 
and division had been penetrated by Captain 
Carnac, who forthwith was commissioned by 
Futteh Sing Guicowar to request that the 
British government would take effectual 
means of averting the mischievous conse- 
quences to be apprehended. In the mean 
time, however, the peishwa had violated the 
promise which he had given to the British 
resident, by receiving Bhugwunt Row at a 
very full durbar, in the presence of the accre- 
dited ministers of the Guicowar. This breach 
of his word he endeavoured to excuse by 
alleging that the appearance of Bhugwunt 
Row at durbar had not been sanctioned by 
him ; the habitual conduct and feelings of the 
peishwa, however, render it almost certain 
that this statement was false. 

With the view of testing the sincerity of 
the Guicowar prince, and at the same time 
of enabling the British resident at Poona 


to encounter with better effect the mass of 
intrigue with which he was surrounded. 
Captain Carnac had been instructed to com- 
municate to Futteh Sing the facts reported 
from Poona by the resident, and to submit 
to his highness the propriety of meeting the 
proceedings, in which his name had been 
surreptitiously used, by a disclaimer, framed 
in such a formal and authoritative manner 
that it could be officially used at the durbar 
of Poona. Some reluctance was at first 
manifested to this ; but the objections of the 
prince were ultimately overcome by the 
address of the resident : the required docu- 
ment was given, and forwarded by the Bombay 
government to Poona. 

Gungadhur Shastry had hitherto received 
few marks of favour from the peishwa or his 
minister, and his endeavours to arrange the 
matters in dispute had been abortive. The 
peishwa refused to renew the lease of Ahmed- 
abad — on this point he was explicit : on others, 
every sort of evasion, chicanery, and delay 
was employed to postpone the conclusion of 
the negotiation, Gungadhur Shastiy was at 
length about to take his departure from Poona, 
relinquishing to the British government the 
task which he had laboured assiduously, but 
vainly, to perform, when a sudden change 
took place in the conduct of the peishwa and 
his minister, which induced him to suspend 
the execution of his intention. Both the 
master and the servant began to make an 
ostentatious display of kindly feelings towards 
the shastry, and to appear anxious to atone 
for their former hostility by the most extra- 
ordinary marks of esteem and confidence. 
Prospects of a settlement of the disputed 
questions, upon terms consistent with the 
interest of the Guicowar, were held out, and 
the greatest apparent cordiality was established 
between the shastry and his former enemy, 
Trimbuckjee. As a crowning mark of the 
peishwa’s favour, he actually proposed a mar- 
riage between a female of his own family and 
the shastry’s son, and preparations were made 
for its celebration. 

The peishwa and his minister proceeded on 
a pilgrimage to Nassuck, and the shastiy 
accompanied them. During the journey, re- 
ports that the shastry had been seized by 
Trimbuckjee were extensively circulated at 
Poona. They were disbelieved by the British 
resident; but so much pains were taken to 
convince him that they bad no foundation, as 
to excite in his mind considerable surprise. 
It has been stated that, at the period when 
Gungadhur Shastry and Trimbuckjee were* 
associated on friendly terms, the latter avowed 
to the former that, before their reconciliation, 
he had been engaged in plans for his assassina- 
tion. This avowal seems scarcely credible, 
and if made, it is not easily to be traced to 
any rational motive. If intended as a parade 
of entire confidence, it was certainly a clumsy 
expedient, and would seem quite as likely to 
put the shastry on his guard as to - 
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bis dependence on the good faith of one who 
did not hesitate to acknowledge having enter- 
tained such abominable designs. 

The shastry, though he had formerly felt 
some apprehensions of treachery and violence, 
appears to have been divested, by the smooth- 
ness of the minister, of every relic of such 
feelings: they were again, indeed, roused, but 
it was when too late. Another devotional 
journey was proposed, and the shastry invited 
to accompany the peishwa an the minister to 
Punderpore. On this occasion, the shastry’s 
colleague, Bappoo Mryaul, a man of wary and 
circumspect character, was not permitted to 
accompany him, and his exclusion was attri- 
buted to the influence of Trimbuckjee. At 
his desire, also, the shastry consented to leave 
most of his attendants at Poona. 

The visit to Punderpore took place in July, 
1815. On the 14th of that month the shastry 
went to an entertainment; on his return he 
complained of fever, and desired that if any 
persons came to request his presence at the 
temple, they might he told that he was ill. 
In about half an hour after his return, a mes- 
senger from Trimbuckjee came to request him 
to join that person in his devotions ; hut was 
told that the shastry was unwell, and would 
not go out. A second messenger arrived, 
shortly after, to acquaint the shastiy that the 
peishwa was to go to the temple the next 
morning, and that he ought to take advantage 
of the interval and attend prayers ; but not to 
bring many attendants with him. He still 
declined. Soon after the receipt of the second 
message, two of his friends left him and pro- 
ceeded to the great temple. Here they met 
Trimbuckjee, who lamented the refusal of the 
shastry to come to prayers, and entreated 
them to use their influence to change his 
■ determination. One of them returned, and 
i the shastry what had occurred; but he 
, ■ pleaded illness as a reason for non-com- 
pliance. Reflecting, however, that his refusal 
to join in the devotions of the temple, after 
these various messages, might appear strange 
in the eyes of Trimbuckjee, he at length 
agreed to go. 

As he passed along, one of his attendants 
heard a man in the crowd ask, “Which is the 
shastry?” and another reply, “He who wears 
the necklace;” but not thinking the inquiry 
of any importance, he paid no attention either 
to the person asking the question or to him 
who made the answer. The shastry entered 
the temple, performed his devotions, and after 
remaining a few minutes in conversation with 
Trimbuckjee Dainglia, returned towards the 
honse which he occupied. He advanced but 
a short distance from the temple, when three 
men came running behind him, and, as if clear- 
ing the road for some person of distinction, 
calling out, “Make way 1 makewayl” Their 
left hands were folded up in cloths, and each 
of them, in his right hand, bore what seemed 
to be a twisted cloth, such as appears to be 
commonly used for striking persons in a crowd 


to make them stand aside. One of them struck 
the shastiy a violent blow with the cloth, and 
it was then discovered that he had a sword in 
his hand ; another seized him by the hair and 
threw him down; and, whilst in the act of 
falling, a third ruffian cut him on the head. 
Three of the shastry’s attendants remained 
with their master; but two more assassins 
rushing from the front, the whole of them were 
wounded and disabled. The rest of the 
shastry’s friends and followers, who do not 
appear to have been blest with any large share 
of personal intrepidity, ran away, leaving him 
in the hands of his murderers. Being thus 
at liberty to complete their bloody work, they 
mangled the unhappy man in a dreadful man- 
ner, and then departed; one of them exclaim- 
ing, in the Mahratta language, “We have 
now finished him.” 

Three of the shastry’s people had remained 
at the temple, in attendance upon one of his 
suite. As they approached the spot where 
the murder had been committed, they saw five 
men, with naked Bwords, running towards the 
temple. This alarmed them, but not being 
aware of what had happened, they made their 
way ns quietly as possible to the sliastry’s 
house; not finding him there, they returned 
to the road, where they discovered his body 
cut to pieces. 

The British resident had accompanied the 
peishwa to Nassuck, but, understanding that 
his attendance at Punderpore would not be 
acceptable, he had, on the departure of the 
devotees for that place, proceeded to Ellora. 
There he learned the horrible events which 
had marked the devotional expedition of the 
peishwa, to whom he forthwith communicated 
his intention of immediately returning to 
Poona, calling on him, at the same time, to 
take measures for discovering and bringing to 
justice the murderers of the shastry. Captain 
Pottinger, the assistant, who had been left at 
Poona, was instructed to provide for the safety 
of the surviving parties connected with the 
Baroda mission ; and, in case of necessity, he 
was to invite them to encamp in the neigh- 
bourhood of the British residency. 

The demands of Mr. Elphinstone were un- 
heeded ; and the representations of the shastiy’s 
followers, of course, met with no better success. 
The day after the murder some of the shastry’s 
attendants waited on Trimbuckjee, and urged 
that it behoved him, alike as the friend of the 
deceased and minister of the peishwa, to insti- 
tute an active inquiry. He received them 
with great civility, but said that he had- no 
clue to guide him in tracing the criminals, 
and that the shastry was wrong to venture 
abroad without fifty or a hundred attendants. 
It was answered, that the shastiy considered 
himself among friends; that it was not usual 
to bring many people on such occasions; and, 
with regard to the want of marks by which to 
trace the perpetrators of the crime, they 
observed, that the assassins wore the dress of 
the Carnatic, and that Trimbuckjee well know 
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wlio were the shastry’s enemies. To this the 
minister replied by an appeal to that power 
whose agency is so universally recognized in 
the east. He asked, "How could I avert 
what fate has decreed?” And, having thus 
removed the transaction beyond the sphere of 
human responsibility, be consoled the shastry’s 
followers by assuring them that, now their 
protector was gone, they must depend upon 
themselves; graciously adding, however, that 
he would do what he could for them. On the 
following day the shastry’s followers obtained 
permission to return to Poona; but it was 
intimated to them, that they need not trouble 
themselves to attend any more, either upon 
Trimbuckjee or the peishwa. 

Although the remonstrances of the British 
resident did not produce any serious investiga- 
tion into the circumstances of the murder, 
they were sufficient to induce Trimbuckjee and 
his sovereign to take extraordinary measures 
for their own safety. Before the murder, 
indeed, the peishwa had adopted some unusual 
precautions. New troops were raised, addi- 
tional guards were posted round his house, 
and, contrary to his usual practice, his pro- 
gress was attended by a large body of armed 
men. After the murder these precautions 
were redoubled. 

The peishwa returned to Poona, but his 
entry was marked by symptoms of anxiety and 
fear. His approach was not preceded by any 
notice: -he arrived in a close palanquin, and 
was not met by any of his chiefs. The day of 
his arrival was a great festival, on which thou- 
sands of Brahmins were accustomed to attend, 
to receive his alms. He never before failed to 
be present at the dispensation; but, on this 
occasion, he did not appear. At night strong 
guards were posted, not only at the palace, 
but at the house of Trimbuckjee. Subse- 
quently, the levies of new troops, and the 
concentration of militaiy force in the vicinity 
of Poona, continued; and every movement 
manifested distrust and alarm. 

Soon after the peishwa’s return, the British 
resident requested an audience ; this, on va- 
rious pretexts, was evaded. After much dif- 
ficulty, Mr. Elphinstone succeeded in convey- 
ing to the peishwa a paper, containing a 
direct charge against Trimbuckjee, and de- 
manding his arrest, as well as that of Bhug- 
wuntRow and Bundojee, the two persons who 
had so anxiously endeavoured to undermine 
and counteract the labours of Gungadhur 
Shastry. In this paper, the resident, after 
stating the anxiety he had felt for an inter- 
view, expressed his surprise that no inquiry 
had been made into the circumstances of the 
shastry’s assassination. The peishwa’s pride 
and feelings were, however, respected, by 
averting the imputation of neglect and guilt 
from him, and casting it upon those whose 
duty it was to have informed his highness of 
the facts ; a duty which, it was assumed, they 
had omitted to perform ; and to this omission 
was attributed the forbearance of the prince j 


from those measures which were necessary to 
uphold the character of his government, and 
which, the resident took for granted, were in 
accordance not less with his inclinations than 
with his duty. The peishwa was informed 
that the public voice had been unanimous in 
accusing Trimbuckjee as the instigator of the 
crime ; the facts of the murder, and of the 
minister’s conduct after its perpetration, were 
recapitulated ; the necessity of the arrest of 
Trimbuckjee, in order that witnesses might 
not be deterred from coming forward by the 
terror of his power and influence, was urged ; 
and the paper terminated by distinctly ap- 
prizing the peishwa, that all communication 
with the British government must be sus- 
pended until its demand upon this point 
should be satisfied. 

The peishwa now felt that, to preserve ap- 
pearances, it was necessary to do something ; 
but appearance being his only object, he re- 
solved that it should be as little as possible. A 
day or two after the delivery of the paper, the 
resident received a message, assuring him that 
it had been perused with the fullest attention, 
and that the peishwa had taken certain pro- 
ceedings in consequence. These steps were, 
however, very unsatisfactory. The two minor 
agent3, Bhugwunt Row and Bnndojee, had 
been placed under restraint, but the grand 
conspirator, Trimbuckjee, remained at large, 
and had actually the custody of his alleged 
coadjutors in crime ; the guards placed over 
their houses belonged to Trimbuckjee. Fur- 
ther evidence was afforded of the insincere and 
deceptive character of these proceedings, by 
the fact of an interview having taken place 
between Trimbuckjee and Bundojee on the 
preceding night. 

The charge against Trimbuckjee could not 
be altogether passed over in the peishwa’s 
message : but nothing explicit was stated with 
regard to it ; an explanation being promised 
through a certain native agent of the British 
residency, whom the minister requested to be 
sent to him. This agent was incapacitated by 
age and infirmities, and another was con- 
sequently sent. To him a long message was 
delivered, compounded of professions of at- 
tachment to the British government, and a 
denial of the guilt of Trimbuckjee ; the latter 
being accompanied by an offer to arrest him 
immediately, if his guilt were proved (which, 
while he remained at large, was obviously 
next to impossible) ; and a promise to consider 
the establishment of the truth of his having 
sent invitations to the shastry to come to the 
temple with a few attendants, as sufficient 
evidence of guilt. To this Mr. Elphinstone 
replied, by repeating that he was prepared to 
make good Us charges ; by reiterating his call 
for the arrest of Trimbuckjee ; and by warn- 
ing the peishwa of the danger in which he 
placed his alliance with the British govern- 
ment, by a perseverance in the course which 
he had hitherto adopted. 

The grounds of suspicion against Trim- 
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The conditions attempted to be forced on ristics of our nature, which have sometimes 
the resident were of course rejected, and an shed a deceptive glory over actions of great 
unqualified surrender of Trimbuckjee to the atrocity, and averted from their perpetrators 
British government insisted on ; but a private the penalty of unmitigated disgnst. No 
intimation was conveyed to the acting minister redeeming virtue marked the character of 
of the peishwa that, after the prisoner was in the Pindarrie. Even animal courage, often 
British custody, no further inquiry would the sole ennobling quality of his profession, 
take place. The propriety of this promise he possessed not. The Pindarrie marched, 
seems open to question. It had the appear- or rather darted, upon his victims with a 
ance of a relaxation in the terms which the rapidity certainly never equalled by any 
British resident had laid down, and to which he regular force ; but, unfortunately for the 
professed tenaciously to adhere. If the British romantic colouring of his character, he mani- 
government, satisfied with the possession of fested equal or even greater alacrity in flight, 
the person of Trimbuckjee, were willing to No troops in the history of the world ever 
forego inquiry ; still it could scarcely be pru- displayed such proficiency in the art of run- 
dent to bind itself to this course by a promise, ning away ; and to this, their strong point, 
Passing over this error, the conduct of the they invariably resorted if attacked. “ They 
resident was most firm and judicious. He lavoid fighting,” said one who had carefully 
continued to enforce the claims of the British (studied their character and habits, “for they 
government to the custody of Trimbuckjee, come to plunder, not to fight.” Other com- 
and the fears of the peishwa at length yielded batants seek to overcome their adversary ; 
what the sense of justice would never have ex- the Pindarries were only anxious to get out 
torted from him. The prisoner was removed of his way. Call these persons freebooters, 
from Wassuntghur to Poona, and there deli- banditti, or by any name to which the ear is 
vered over to a detachment of British troops ; accustomed, and the mystery which has been 
from thence he was conducted to Bombay, attached to them vanishes. They were meau 
with Bhugwunt Row and Bundojee, who were and cowardly thieves, engendered by a vicious 
to be given up to the Guicowar government, and diseased state of society. To repress 
On his arrival, Trimbuckjee was placed in them was a duty imperative upon the British 
strict confinement in the fort of Tannah. government, and it was no less so to take 

Mention has been incidentally made of per- effectual measures to guard against a new 
BOns called Pindarries, occasionally found in race of robbers being called forth in their 
the service of belligerent chiefs ; and, as they place. 

are now about to occupy a more important The etymology of the term Pindarrie has 
place in the field of Indian politics than has given rise to much and fruitless discussion. 

( hitherto been assigned to them, it becomes By some it has been traced to an ancient 
necessary to make some reference to their Hindee word, meaning ‘plunder;’ and if this 
character and origin. In every country, at be not a just derivation, it is at least a very 
whatever point of civilization it may have appropriate one. The first mention of these 
arrived, some are found who, impelled either persons in history has been sometimes said to 
by want or depravity, seek a subsistence from occur in the latter part of the seventeenth 
sources less painful and les3 honourable than century ; at others, in the beginning of the 
labour. In every country, at some period |of eighteenth ; a point of little moment, since it 
its history, a vast number of persons have relates merely to a name, as it cannot be 
supported themselves by open plunder — have doubted that India contained within its ample 
followed no other occupation, and have not boundaries a very plentiful supply of robbers, 
even pretended to follow any other. The time even at periods much earlier than either of the 
during which this state of things prevails may dates which have been mentioned, 
be longer or shorter, and its duration will be The native princes of India have never been 
determined by a great variety of circumstances; very scrupulous as to the means of accom- 
but, in a certain stage of society, it will as in- plisbing their purposes, and though not only 
' evitably occur aB storms or earthquakes under high feeling, but even sound policy, would have 
certain conditions of the natural elements. A led to the rejection of the services of the 
great deal of wonder has been spent upon the Pindarries, they were, in various instances, 
character and conduct of the Pindarries: there retained by what were regarded as regular 
seems, however, little ground for any very governments. The services which they ren- 
copious display of such a feeling, and a large dered were all of one description — they 
portion of it is probably to be ascribed to the consisted in crippling the enemy of their 
unusual name by which these adventurers are employers by plundering his baggage or his 
described. convoys — driving off cattle from the vicinity 

They were in truth, except on account of of his camp, and desolating the country from 
their numbers, a very contemptible set of which his supplies were to be drawn. The 
miscreants. Active and enterprising almost terms upon which their assistance was afforded 
beyond belief, and wicked to the full measure are not so easily ascertainable. It is probable 
which the most ardent lover of horror can that they varied ; perhaps they were rarely 
desire, their adventures and their crimes were fixed with much precision, and it may be 
undignified by any of those nobler characte- safely believed that the measure of Piudarrie 
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remuneration was decided by tho degreo of at tbo distanco of twenty-five years. Sir Jolin 
ability to acquire and to rotain. In some Malcolm represents lShopal ns not then re- 
cases a trifling sum might bo allowed by tbo covered from tbo effects of their visitation, 
government under which they sorved for each Their zeal and efficiency, however, met with a 
horseman employed, but plunder invariably most ungrateful return. The rajah of Nag- 
formed the chief, if not tho solo, source of poro, though glad of an opportunity of 
their reward. But whatever the engagements inflicting a vital injury upon an onomy, was 
between the Pindarrics and tho governments too conscientious to nilow such unprincipled 
by whom they were retained, it is stated, on persons as tho Piudarries to retain tho fruits 
competent authority, that tlioy wore observed of their labours. On tho return of these 
with just such a measure of good faith ns faithful instruments of his will to his capitnl, 
might have been expected. It was not tin- ho very unceremoniously surrounded their 
common, according to Captain Sydenham, for camp, plundered them of all tho movables of 
the Pindarrics to rob tho government which which they had plundered tho unhappy inlia- 
they served; "and, on tho other hand,” ho bilnnts of Bhopal, and seized Burrun, one 
adds, “the government seldom loses an oppor- of their chiefs : Hera, tho other commander, 
tunity of extorting from them money under fled. 

false pretences.” This is precisely the stato A noted leader nmong tho Pindarrics was 
of things which those acquainted with tho Kurroom Khan. Ho was, at ono period, an 
character of the Pindarrics and their masters liumbto follower of Burrun and Hern, with a 
would have anticipated. forco of fivo or six hundred men. On tho 

These marauders received ospccinl marks of npprohension of Burrun, he fled from Nngporo 
favour and encouragement from Holknr and anil joined Dowlut Bow Scindia, who was then 
Scindia. Holkar bestowed upon ono of their preparing to attack tho nizam. In tho cam- 
chiefs a goldon flag. This gavo tho Pindarrics paign which followed ho gained an immense 
a sort of rank nmong the Mnlirnttas, but booty, nnd his oxpericnco at Nagpore warned 
effected no change in their habits or character, him to take caro of it. To secure this end, a 
Gurdee Khan, the fortunate receiver of this retreat appeared to him advisable : bo, ac- 
distinction, remained during bis life attacliod cordingly, abandoned Scindia’s army in tbo 
to the armies of his patron : and notwith- Deccan, and wont to contral India, to offer 
standing the command subsequently passed bis services to Jcswunt Bow Holkar. This 
from his family, that body of Pindarrics prince showed no reluctance to receivo nnd 
continued faithful to Holkar. But, though employ the fugitive: but tho mind of tlio 
entertained and encouraged, they were re- latter was still uneasy on account of his much- 
garded with contempt. Community of feeling valued wealth ; nnd not feoling it quite safe 
and of purpose did not secure the respect of in the custody of Jcswunt Bow, he at onco 
the Mabrattas for those who were but one withdrew his followers and himself, and 
grade below themselves in tbo moral scale, opened a double negotiation with his former 
The Pindarries always encamped apart from master Scindia, nnd with Ameer Khan, whoso 
the rest of the army, nnd their chiefs were character was about od a level with bis own 
never allowed to sit in tbo presence of the in point of respectability, whilo his place in 
prince. society was littlo less questionable. Both 

A younger brother of Gurdee Khan, named negotiations succeeded. Ameer Khan offered 
V Bay Khan, attached himself to tho him an asylum, and when that adventurer 
-Drvice of Scindia. He left two sons. Hem was afterwards engaged in hostilities with 
, "'and Burrun, each of whom attained as much Scindia, KurrecmKban repaid tho kindness 
celebrity as can be supposed to surround the by making himself master of cortain districts 
character of a robber chieftain. Quitting the at the expense of his benefactor, and obtaining 
service of Soindia, these adventurous persons a confirmation of his possession of them from 
proceeded to Maltva, and, having encamped Scindia. By that prince Kurreem Khan was 
at Bemiah, with about five thousand fol- created a nawab, and bis ambition was 
lowers, they made an overture to the govern- further gratified by a marriage with a lady ' 
ment of Bhopal to invade and lay waste the of rank. 

territories of Nagpore, with which Btate it The contemporaneous absence of Scindia and 

was at war. The offer was declined, an act of Holkar tempted this indefatigable person to 
forbearance which haB been ascribed to fear, make further additions to bis territory. Ho 
Nothing disheartened by the refusal, the now evidently contemplated the establish- 
Pindarrie leaders proceeded to Nagpore, where ment of a regular state, nnd the jealousy of 
they were graciously received. Their visit Scindia was excited. Scindia advanced from 
whs a matter of business. Their offer, to his capital, with the full determination of 
accommodate the state of Bhopal by the destroying a man who was becoming far too 
, plunder of Nagpore, having been rejected, formidable ior a dependant, but he was with- 
they now made to Nagpore a like tender of held by policy from resorting to force, 
their services for ravaging Bhopal. They Kurreem Klian, being invited to attend him, 
found the ruler of Nagpore nothing loath ; proceeded with a degree of ostentatious 
• and, being able, and experienced workmen, splendour scarcely inferior to that of the 
they executed his order so effectually, that, chief to. whom he professed allegiance. On 
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Kurreem. These were long resisted by Scin- 
dia ; but a door was at last opened for the 
exercise of his clemency, by an appeal to one 
of the passions most predominant in the heart 
of an Eastern potentate. Six lacs of rnpecs 
to the sovereign was regarded as a tempting 
offer, and the proposed distribution of one lac 
more among the officers of the conrt, by whom 
the treaty was negotiated, bad a vast effect in 
facilitating their perception, both of the ad- 
vantages of the plan to the interests of their 
master, and of the claims of Kurreem to the 
indulgence which he sought. Security was 
given for the payment of these sums, and the 
prisoner was released. His former keepers 
were, however, not quite satisfied of the safety 
of the experiment, and endeavours were made 
to conciliate him by the accumulation of 
presents and marks of honour. But Kurreem 
had bitter experience of the value of such 
blandishments. He determined, therefore, 
to trust to his own resources, and assembling 
his Pindarries from every quarter, he was soon 
in possession of territories more extensive than 
he had enjoyed before his misfortune. 

Under these circumstances he was joined by 
another Pindanie chief, named Cheetoo, who, 
itis said, had in early life been much indebted 
to him. This man was considered one of the 
ablest of the Pindarrie leaders, and hisjnnclion 
with Kurreem was therefore regarded with 
apprehension. It was, however, of brief 
duration. The excesses which revenge led 
Kurreem to perpetrate in the territories of 
Scindia caused that prince bitterly to repent 
the bargain which his avarice had led him to 
conclude; and he resolved to make every effort 
to annihilate the power of Kurreem. In this 
labour he found a willing ally in the faithful 
Cheetoo, whose obligations to Kurreem offered 
no obstacle to his engaging in the destruction 
■' his friend and patron. The result was, that 
. -’s camp was attacked and dispersed, 

• himself obliged to seek safety in flight. 

- now Eonght the protection of Ameer 
and this worthy person, under pre- 
tence of recommending him to the good graces 
of Toolsee Bhye, the profligate favourite of 
Jeswnnt Row Holkar, transferred him to the 
care of Ghuffoor Khan, a near relation of 
Ameer Khan, and his representative and 
creature at the conrt of Holkar. By him 
Kurreem was placed under restraint. This 
durance lasted three years, during which his 
followers were actively and vigorously occu- 
pied. At last he effected his escape, and joined 
his adherents at Berniah, encouraged to take 
this step, it has been said, by the overtures of 
Scindia to forgive the past and provide for 
the future. A man rarely needs much encou- 
ragement to escape from captivity, if he 
thinks the object can be effected ; and Kurreem 
could hardly attach much valne to the pro- 
mises of Scindia. He did, however, escape, 
and prepared to act under Scindia’s orders. 

Cheetoo, who has already been honourably 
mentioned, first as the friend, and, secondly. 
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as the betrayer of Kurreem, profiled ly Ibo 
captivity of the Latter so far as to gain the 
rank of chief leader among the Pindarries. 
The valne oftbin distinction may lie differently 
estimated by different minds ; but whatever 
it might be, Cheetoo eonght and obtained it. 
He fixed his abode amid the hills and forests 
situated between tho north bank of the Ncr- 
budda and the Yindhya mountains. Jih 
cantonments were near the village of Nimar, 
and he resided either there or at Sattrass. 
Daring the latter part of his career be seldom 
made long excursions, but hi3 troops were 
dispersed on duty at various points, and 
patrolled the country in every direction. He 
acknowledge a sort of allegiance to Scindia; 
but this did not restrain his followers from 
occasional inroads upon the territories of that 
prince, as evidences of their independence and 
impartiality. 

Movements were sometimes made, with the 
ostensible purpose of putting the marauders 
down, but nothing was effected. A treaty 
was at length entered into, by which the 
Pindarries agreed to exempt the territories of 
Scindia from plunder, on condition of his 
bestowing on them certain lands. There 
were, however, some difficulties in the way 
of carrying this treaty into effect. Some of 
the lands conveyed belonged not to Scindia, 
bnt to other states, and though he had not the 
smallest objection to bestowing on the Pin- 
darries the property of Holkar and the 
peishwa, it was not perfectly convenient to 
assume the power of making such donations. 
The alleged necessity, however, of protecting 
his territories finally led him to comply. 
Sunnuds were granted to different chiefs, and 
Cheetoo received five districts. Here again 
was a foundation laid for the conversion of a 
robber confederacy into a regnlar state. 

Such were the characters of some of the 
leaders of the Pindarrie hordes ; and though 
it would he unjust to say that they were 
much worse than those of most of their neigh- 
bours, the unsettled and predatory habits of 
their followers rendered it impossible for them 
to be recognized by any European govern- 
ment which had the slightest valne for its 
reputation. 

The settlements of these persons being to 
the north of the Nerbudda, their practice was 
to cross the river as soon as it was fordable, 
generally in November, and indiscriminately 
plunder friends and foes. Before the year 
1S12, though they continually visited the 
company’s allies, they respected the British 
dominions. Subsequently, tbe latter partook 
of their visitations, and shared in all the 
horrors with which their progress was attended. 

The Pindarries were not composed of any 
peculiar people or tribe, but of a variety — of 
the refuse of all tribes, denominations, and 
creeds. The ancestors of their chiefs are re- 
garded as of Patan extraction ; their followers 
were a motley multitude, brought together by 
the common impulse of necessity. “Every 
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the men gave themselves up to amusoment, of 
which intoxication constituted a considerable 
portion. The remainder was worthy of the 
association in which it was found. This lasted 
until the produce of tlio expedition was ex- 
hausted, and it became necessary to seek in 
fresh outrages renewed means of gratification. 
Thus passed the life of the Pindarrio robber, 
in an alternation of brutal exertion and Eensual 
abandonment. 

The marquis of Hastings, at an early period 
of his government, manifested a desire to put 
an end to the ravages of theso marauders ; but 
it was deemed fitting to refrain from any 
offensive operations until the receipt of orders 
from home. "During the season of 1816-17, 
however, the ravages of the Pindarries ex- 
tended over a wider expanse of territory than 
had ever before been attempted. But these 
enlarged operations were not carried on 
without considerable checks. On the 25th of 
December, 1816, Major Lushington, who was 
at Preputwarree, with the 4th Madras native 
cavalry, received intelligence that a party of 
these plunderers had entered the peishwa’s 
territories by the Waukleo pass, and were 
engaged in plundering to the south-east of 
Poona. The news arrived at ten o’clock at 
night, and three hours afterwards, the regi- 
ment, with two galloper guns, moved in 
the direction in which the plundered were 
reputed to be employed. The carriages of 
both guns broke down, and they were conse- 
quently left on tho road, the regiment pur- 
suing its way to Sogaum, where they arrived 
at seven o’clock on the morning of the 26th, 
having marched a distance of twenty-two 
miles. Here they learned that a large body 
of Pindarries had, on the preceding day, 
■attacked the place, but, being beaten off, had 
moved in an easterly direction. Leaving at 
Sogaum the sick, recruits, heavy baggage, 
and camp-followers. Major Lushington, with 
three hundred and fifty men, again marched, 
after a pause of only half an hour, and at 
noon, having performed a further distance of 
twenty miles, arrived at Kame. At this place 
he found that the Pindarries had halted on 
the previous night : they had departed at day- 
break ; had occupied the morning in firing 
and plundering several villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, and it was believed that they were 
then at no great distance. The short space 
of three-quarters of an hour was allotted for 
refreshment, on the expiration of which the 
.indefatigable band resumed its march in the 
direction' which it was understood the Pin- 
darries had taken. At Pepree, seven miles 
from Kame, Major Lushington learned with 
much satisfaction, that his labours and those 
of his men were likely to be soon rewarded by 
-a sight of the enemy ; it being stated that 
their whole body were halted at Cowah, about 
-three miles further, for the purpose of fairing 
.a meal. He immediately pushed forward at 
a brisk pace, and on ascending a rising ground 
beheld those of whom he was in search busily 
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occupied in cooking and eating. ■ Tho surprise 
was complete, and the success proportionate. 
The Pindarries were mounted and in flight 
with their usual celerity; hut it happened 
that tho ground was favourable for pursuit, 
which was kept up by various parties for 
several miles. The killed and wounded of 
tho enemy were estimated at between seven 
and eight hundred, and many who escaped 
without personal injury were incapacitated 
from further pursuing their avocation by the 
loss of their horses. Captain Thomas Darke, 
a valuable officer of the regiment engaged in 
this gallant service, fell by the thrust of a 
Bpear soon after the commencement of tho 
pursuit, and this wa3 the only casualty which 
the English had to lament. Not a man 
besides was either killed or wounded. The 
distanco traversed by Major Lushington and 
his regiment, including the march, the pursuit, 
and the return to Cowah, was about seventy 
miles, and this was performed in seventeen 
hours, tho whole affair being over by six 
o’clock on the evening of the day on which 
tho troops had taken their departure from 
Preputwarree. 

About the same time a party which had 
proceeded to ravage Ganjam, was dispersed 
with heavy loss by Lieutenant Borthwick. 
The fugitives subsequently suffered severely 
from falling in with a party of British troops 
nnder Captain J. Caulfield, by whom about 
four hundred were killed ; the English losing 
only one man. The discomfiture would have 
been more complete had not the progress of 
the British party been impeded by two deep 
nullahs, and the pursuit abruptly terminated 
by the arrival of night. Another large body 
of Pindarries was surprised about thirty miles 
west of Bidur, by a light force detached from 
Hyderabad under Major M’Dowall, the ap- 
proach of which was so sudden that the Infan- 
try were close upon the tents of the chiefe 
before they were discovered, and scarcely a 
man of the party was mounted when the first 
volley was fired. The surprised party of 
course fled, and the greater part of their 
horses and booty was abandoned. 

At the close of the year 1816, it was the 
unanimous opinion of the governor-general 
and members of council that the adoption of 
vigorous measures for the early suppression of 
the Pindarries had become an indispensable 
obligation of public duty. But it was a ques- 
tion whether the attempt should be made 
during the current season or suspended till the 
ensuiDg year, the interval beiDg devoted to 
making such arrangements as might enable the 
government to act with greater effect. Ths 
preparations which were to be made during 
the period of postponement it was necessary to 
conduct with as much privacy as possible, in 
order to avoid giving alarm to those against 
whom they were directed, or to other power^ 
who, from various motives, might be. expected 
to make common cause with the Pindarnes, 
and to be inclined to offer obstructions to any 
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measures designed for their suppression. I neither suspicion nor increased watchfulness. 
Before the preparations were complete, the land natives were suffered to pass the gate 
determination of the government was fortified I without examination at honrs when peculiar 
by the receipt of a despatch from the Secret circumspection was called for. As soon as the 
Committee of the Court of Directors, convey- escape was discovered, the different ferries 
ing a qualified approval of such measures as were secured, with a view to prevent any per- 
mioht be necessary for pursuing and chassis- son quitting the island : but the precaution 
in" the Pindarries, incase of actual invasion was too late; Trimbuckjee Dainglia was be- 
! oAhe British territories. “Such an inva- yond the reach of his pursuers, 
i sion,” it was observed, “ obviously constitutes The escape of the miscreant was believed 
i a case in which we have a right to call for the to have been contrived and carried into effect 
( co-operation of onr allies." This admission with the full concurrence of the peishwa, but 
I was something gained, for previously the no substantial proof of this existed. That 
borne authorities had “discouraged plans of the prince, after the escape of his unworthy 
general confederacy and offensire operations farounte,^ concealed and protected him, was 
against the Pindarries, with a viewto their utter also a belief sanctioned by the strongest pre- 
extinction, in anticipation of an apprehended sumption, although the sovereign gave the 
dano-er although it was now thought fit to most solemn assurances to the contrary. In 
explain these intimations, as not intended to the absence of proo£ there was no course for 
restrain the governor-general in the exercise the British government to pursue, but to 
of his judgment and discretion, upon any oc- yield apparent credence to the protestations 
casion where actual war upon the British ter- of the peishwa, and keep a vigilant eye on 
ritories “might he commenced by anybody hisinture proceedings, 
of marauders, and where the lives and proper- There was. indeed, abundant reason to b a 
ties of British subjects might call for efficient conduced that the peishwa was exercising and 
protection.” . kad long been emplojinsr, all his inSneace to 

But the interval devoted to preparation for nnuennme the British power in Indh. His 

suppressing the ruffian force which had sol orm intrigues extended far ana wide, and tie 

with comparative impunity, desolated sad malignity of ids hostile feelings was attested 
disgraced India, was not in other respects a j by ms nativity in diffusing' then. Frc=> 
period of repose. Among other sources o:;Eare»aa, ins government were anpmsei br 
disquiet was that arising from the conduct of, Captain Camsc c: some proseedings on tie 
some turbulent chiefs in the north, who, nsv- 1 cr tne peishwa and his -.rents, snmriautir 
ing possession of the fortresses oi Hatinss mmcsrrre c: that prince’s ~in£mrerirv ana 
and Moorsaum, defied the British authority; horrify. Similar mf.-rmatirn was emm- 
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party, was not incquitablo nor unnecessarily 
harsh ns concerned tho vanquished. 

The poisliwa, howevor, was dissatisfied, and 
though unreasonably, not unnaturally. It was 
impossible that ho could forbear contrasting 
his present humiliated condition with his for- 
mer lofty pretensions, ns tho head of a pcoplo 
who had spread tho terror of their arms ovor a 
largo portion of India. It had now been 
shown to him that ho hold his dominions at 
tho mercy of tho British government — tho 
discovery was unnvoidnblo, but it was neces- 
sarily far from pleasing. Tho obstinacy of 
tho poishwn had nccelcratcd a crisis which 
tho prudence of tho Company’s government 
would liavo postponed indefinitely ; and not- 
withstanding they were blameless, ho was 
indignant. 

A few months only olapsed before it became 
evident that tho pcisliwa was again preparing 
for some hostile proceedings. Lovics of troops 
took placo unremittingly throughout his do- 
minions, and by tho 1st of October (tho treaty 
having been concluded on tho 13th of Juno 
previously), there was not a single horseman 
in the country out of employ. Tho quality 
neither of tho horses nor men was regarded ; 
number seemed tho only thing kept in view. 
The ostonsiblo motive for tlieso preparations 
was, a desire to comply with the wish of tho 
British government for co-operation against 
the Pindarries. This disguise was, however, 
worn too loosely to deceive. In an interview 
with the British resident, in which tho in* 
- tended movements of tho armies against the 
■- dairies were explained, tho peislnva did 
think it necessary even to affect any in- 
-• in the suppression of the marauders; 
conversation being entirely confined to 
...plaints of his own degradation. From 
. 'oub circumstances it was inferred that ho 
about to aim a blow at the British power, 
and though an appearance of confidence was 
maintained on both sides, it was formal and 
hollow. 

Among other indications of the spirit by 
which the government of tho peishwa was 
actuated, were numerous attempts to corrupt 
tho native troops in the British service. It 
was in consequence deemed necessary to re- 
move them from the town to a new position. 
The peishwa then, as if in defiance, pushed 
forward his own troops, and it was announced 
that he intended to form a camp between the 
old cantonments of the British army and the 
new. At last, on the 5th November, hostili- 
ties actually commenced, by the peishwa’s 
troops moving so as to cut off the residency 
from the British camp. The residency was 
forthwith plundered and burned, but by the 
prompt advance of Lieutenant-Colonel Burr, 
the enemy, after a severe action, was repulsed, 
and retired. The resident was on the field 
throughout the action, animating tho zeal of 
the troops, and aiding the commanding officer 
-by the suggestions which his local knowledge 
enabled him to offer. The strength of the 


British forco was about two thousand eight 
hundred ; tho poishwa’s army was composed 
of not less than twenty-five thousand men. 

_ It now became necessary to obtain posses- 
sion of Poona ; but this could not bo effected 
by tho small forco in tho neighbourhood. On 
tho indication of approaching hostilities, Bri- 
gadier-General Lionel Smith, with tho forco 
under his command, had keen summoned by 
Mr. Elphinstono from tho south bank of the 
Godavcry. That officer arrived at Poona on 
tho ovening of tho 13tli of November. On the 
14 th, arrangements woro made for attacking 
tho onemy, who woro encamped on the opposite 
side of tho rivor ; but tho design was aban- 
doned, in conscquonco of tho occurrence of 
unexpected difficulties. On tho 16th, all tho 
disposable corps, after providing for tho camp 
nnu for tho position of Kirting, were formed 
in divisions of nttack. The passago of one of 
tho divisions over the ford was obstinately 
resisted by tho pcishwa’s troops, but the ill 
success of this rcsistanco seems to have per- 
fected tho panic to which tho previous defeat 
rccoivcd from Colonel Burr had given rise. At 
two o'clock on tho morning of the 17th tho 
peishwa iled, and the enemy having thus dis- 
appeared, the' British forco rccrossed tho river 
to take tho most favourable ground for bom- 
barding tho city ; but this dreadful measure 
was bnppily unnecessary, the defence of tho 
place having been left to a few hundred 
Arabs, who were prevailed upon to withdraw. 

The state of affairs at Poona had rendered 
it necessary to combine with tho measures in 
preparation for tho suppression of the Pindar- 
ries, such other movements as might be requi- 
site to counteract tho treacherous hostility of 
the peishwa. Tho arrangements of the go- 
vernor-general were accordingly framed with 
reference to both these objects, and they were 
conceived upon a large scalo. The force on 
which ho relied was partly to be furnished 
from tho army in the Deccan, and partly irom 
that of Bengal. Sir Thomas Hislop, comman- 
der-in-chief of the army of Madras, was in- 
trusted with the command of the military 
force, as well as with a controlling authority 
over all political affairs in the Deccan. An 
illness by which he was nttacked, and which 
detained him for some time at Hyderabad, 
together with the unusual violence of the- 
monsoon, delayed tho advance of this por- 
tion of the British force, and consequently 
of that proceeding from Bengal, it. being 
inexpedient to place the latter in circum- 
stances which would deprive it of those ad- 
vantages of combined operation and support, 
which it had been a chief object of the go- 
vernor-general to secure. The Bengal army 
consisted of three principal divisions and 
a reserve. On the 16th of October, 3817, 
the governor-general commenced his march 
from Cawnpore, .and having joined the central 
division of the Bengal army at Secundra, 
crossed the Jumna on the 26th, and reached 
his destined position, on the Scind, on the 
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6th November. The left division had pre- 
viously assembled in Bundlecund, and was 
prepared to advance towards Saugor, with a 
view to co-operate with the right of Sir 
Thomas Hislop’s army against the Pindarrie 
posts. The right division assembled at the 
same period, ready to advance to Dholpore, 
on the Chutnbul, as soon as circumstances 
should render it necessary ; while the reserve, 
commanded by Sir David Ochterlony, was 
assembled near Rewaree. This part of the 
British force was destined to cover Delhi, to 
support our negotiations with the Rajpoot 
states (for in the East a negotiator never suc- 
ceeds so well as when he has an army at his 
back), to perform the same office with regard 
to Ameer Khan, and eventnnlly to attack the 
latter, or interpose between him and Holkar, 
if they should manifest any perverse or hostile 
feeling. 

Besides these principal divisions of the 
Bengal force destined for active operations, 
two detachments were formed, designed prin- 
cipally for purposes of defence, but capable of 
acting offensively if necessary. One of these, 
under Brigadier-General Toone, was posted 
near Ooutaree, on the frontier of Behar. The 
other, under Brigadier-General Hardyman, 
was formed at Mirzapore, and thence ad- 
vanced to Rewah, for the purpose of securing 
the passes in that country, and the adjacent 
districts, in order to defeat any attempt of 
the Pindarries to penetrate into the British 
territories in that direction, while the prin- 
cipal part of the force was in advance. A 
force was also stationed in Cuttack, sufficient 
to guard that frontier from the entrance of 
the Pindarries through Nagpore. 

The troops from the Deccan were dis- 
tributed in five chief divisions and a reserve. 
The first was commanded by Sir Thomas 
Hislop in person, and this was to have crossed 
the Nerbudda in the direction of Hindis, in 
conjunction with the third division under 
Sir John Malcolm. But this arrangement 
was frustrated by the detention of Sir Thomas 
Hislop at Hyderabad. The division of Sir 
John Malcolm consequently crossed alone, 
about the middle of November, and that of 
Sir Thomas Hislop at a later date. The fifth 
division, under Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. 
Adams, was to cross the river at Hoosingabad, 
at the same time with the other divisions 
destined to act in advance. Two divisions, 
the second and fourth, still remain to be 
accounted for. Of those, the former, under 
Brigadier-General Doveton, had a position 
assigned to it in the neighbourhood of Akolee, 
on the Nizam’s frontier, to protect that 
line from attack, to support, if required, 
the troops in advance, and to sustain the 
British interests at Nagpore ; the latter, under 
Brigadier-General Lionel Smith, was intended 
to perform the like service with regard to the 
peishwa’s territory, and at the same time to 
keep Holkar in check. Considerable bodies 
of troops were also maintained at Hyderabad, 


at Poona, and at Nagpore, as at hone of those 
places could tranquillity be relied upon. The 
corps of reserve was assembled on the frontier 
of the ceded districts, and was subsequently 
advanced to a position on the Krishna, from 
which point it could support the troops 
either at Hyderabad or at Poona : a separate 
detachment occupied the southern country 
recently ceded by the peishwa. The Guzerat 
field force, under Sir William Keir, was also 
assembled in advance of Baroda, ready to 
move into Malwa. 

The advance of the troops from the Deccan 
of course excited some attention, but in a 
degree quite disproportioned to the importance 
of the movement. Scindia ■ was especially 
interested in the matter, and the passage of a 
division of the army of the Deccan through 
his territories rendered it necessary to inform 
him of the purpose of its being put in motion. 
The requisite communication was made by the 
resident, Captain Close, and was met, as every- 
thing is met at a native durbar, by an attempt 
to gain time. This being resisted, a tardy, 
and without doubt a reluctant, assent was 
given to the passage of the troops. 

This, however, was not sufficient. It was 
necessary to obtain either Scindia’s active co- 
operation against the Pindarries, or at least 
his neutrality, and the exertions of the resi- 
dent were directed accordingly. While the 
negotiations were pending, an extraordinary 
circumstance occurred, illustrative of the 
feeling entertained by Scindia. This was the 
arrest of two messengers conveying letters 
from Soindia’s court to Catmandoo. As there 
was no customary intercourse between the 
two courts, its occurrence could not fail to 
excite strong suspicion. A part of the letters 
were open and part sealed. The former were 
read, and though the language was obscure, 
they evidently related to some project for a 
combination against the British government. 
The sealed letters were delivered to Scindia 
by the resident in the state in which they were 
found. Scindia made no attempt to explain 
his conduct, but the discovery was not without 
effect upon the progress of the negotiation. 

A treaty, comprising twelve articles, was 
forthwith concluded with Scindia j by the first i 
of which, the contracting parties engaged to [ 
employ the forces of their respective govern- j 
ments, and of their allies and dependents, in ’ 
prosecuting operations against the Pindarries 
and other hordes of associated freebooters, to 
expel them from their haunts, and to adopt 
the most effectual measures to disperse and 
prevent them from re-assembling. The forces 
of tho two governments and their allies were 
immediately to attack the robbers and their 
associates, according to a concerted plan of 
operations, and not to desist until the objects 
of their engagement were entirely accom- 
plished ; and Scindia, on his part, promised 
bis utmost efforts to seize the persons of tho 
Pindarrie leaders and their families, and to 
deliver them up to the British government. 
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The roconil nrtirln referred In tho Mttln- 
incuts which the Tinilarrir* li.nl gained in tlw 
territories of Sciiulin, ami ill tlmtn of otli<-r 
Mate*. With wgaid t<> tin* former, the land* 
Were (o lx? immediately secured by tho maha- 
rajah, who engaged tievrr again t«» admit the 
plunderers to |hw p*"*ion. The other land* 
worn to ho restored to their rt-ii*-<:tivc owners, 
provided they exerted them^rlvn to th« re- 
quired extent in expelling the J’iiiii.irt i- o. nnd 
entered into i.ituilnr engagement* tirvrr to tv 
admit them, or to Inromo roiin-ro'-,} with them 
in mty way whatever. In il*f.»nlt of tl-.r-'o 
condition* being complied with, tlio land* were 
to he delivered to Hctmlia, nnd held 1-y him on 
the stipulated terms. 

The third article extended and complcteil 
the first, and the former part of the second. 
By it Scimlia engaged never to admit the Tin- 
riarries, or any other titrdatnry bodies, into 
hi* territories, to give them the Mnalle-t c-uin- 
lenntieo nr support, or to permit hi* officer* to 
do ro. On tlio contrary, he promised to i>me 
tho ino.-t positive order* to ail Ida officer*, 
civil nnd military, enforced hy the *evrn-»t 
penalties, to employ their utmost efforts to 
expel or destroy any body of plunderer* who 
might attempt to take rtdtige in hi* territories ; 
nmi all officers disregarding these order* were 
to ho dealt with a* triad* to tin) maharajah, 
am! enemies to the Ilriti-h government. 

Tlio fourth article commenced hy formally 
announcing, that the Maharajah Dmvlut Bow 
Scimlia was the undisputed master of id* own 
troops mid resources. This rounding overture 
Was precursory to a stipulation for placing tho 
ips mul resources, of which lie was tho un- 

1 " 'ed master, nt the disposal of the British 
,i uient, for which he certainly entertained 
warm affection. Tlio article proceeds to 
■eclare, that for tho more effectual accom- 
plishment of tho objects of the treaty, the 
divisions of the maharajah's troops (amounting 
to five thousand liorso), employed in active 
operations against tlio Pindarries or other 
freebooters, should act in concert with tlio 
British troops, nnd in conformity to tho plan 
that might lie counselled hy tlio officer com- 
manding the British divisions with which they 
might be appointed to act; that a British 
officer should ho stationed with each division 
of tho maharajah's troops, to bo tho chanuel of 
communication between them and tho British 
commanding officer : nnd in order further to 
forward tho purposes of their conjoint opera- 
tions, tho maharajah engaged that all his 
officers, civil nnd military, should afford cvciy 
degree of support and assistance in their 
power to the British, in procuring supplies or 
otherwise to tho British troops operating in 
his territories ; nnd all who should neglect 
this duty were subject to tlio same appalling 
denunciation with which tho third article 
dosed. 

The fifth article commenced with a very 
important stipulation — that the divisions of 
Sciudia’a army appointed to act with the 


Brill.li troop* should h« mor>I.«l in a 
slat" of complete e’lnipmrnt, loth men nmi 
ii"r;-*, and regularly paid. To malm pro- 
vision fur lli*--.* vital object*, nnd a* tho 
framers of the fruity conddrratrly express it, 
to " |ircvcnt nil future d(:en*ii in* or riii- 
pule*, * Scindia ron-witcd to frn'mne*' fur 
three year* the payment* made hy tli»- Brithh 
government to him, to certain member* of hi* 
family, nrsd to mihistorn of hi* government. 
Then) sum* ivern to l-o Appropriate,! to tin) 
payim-nt of hi* troop*, through the British 
officer* stationed with them, the Jlritidi go- 
vrrriment engaging tUt, at tim termination of 
tli" war. nnd after the rathfiction of tho 
claim* of the tri».j-\ any Inline* that might 
remain title should b- pild to the maharajah. 
Tor lh" ram* purpov- a* tLit for which the 
above payment* were relinquidird. Scimlia 
agreed to surrender f»r two vein the tribute 
to which l.o wax entitl'd from the state* of 
Jotidpore, BhooSidre, nr.d Kotah. Tlieio two 
artic!'*, a* wrll a* the succeeding one, were 
directed to the rrrnotal of n difficulty which 
tho marquis i f 1fn«ting* had foreseen, and 
wm anxious to guard against. “It was tna- 
nife*t," he observe*. in one of hi* despatch**, 
“that no active or useful aid was to l*: ex- 
p-ctrd from S'india'* troop*, if left to the di- 
rection of hi* own officers." 

By tho sixth article it wa* agreed that the 
troop* of Scimlia, cavalry, infantry, and nrtil- 
lery, rhould during tho war occupy fucIi posi- 
tions ns might he assigned by the British 
government, and rhould not change them 
without the express concurrence of that go- 
vernment. The necessity of giving a reason 
for this stipulation, rather than for any other 
in the treaty, is not apparent ; hut one is 
given, nnmclv, that unconnected movements 
are calculated to derange tho joint operations 
of the two states, and to give undue advantage 
to the enemy. Tor the due execution of tho 
stipulation in this article, the British govern- 
ment wa* to bo at liberty to station an officer 
in each division of tho maharajah’s army. 

Tlio seventli articlo as- times that the fore o 
to be put in motion by the British govern- 
ment, combined with that actually in the 
service of Scitidia, would he fully sufficient to 
chastise tho l’imlarries, and effect tho objects 
of tho treaty ; and, in consequence, proceeds 
to provide that, to prevent the possibility of 
collusion between tho maharajah’s officers and 
the Pindarries, the forces of the former should 
not be increased during tho war without tho 
approval of the British government. . His 
officers wero also prohibited from admitting 
into tho ranks of his army, or otherwise har- 
bouring or protecting, any of tho Pindarries, 
or other freebooters. This article,. like two 
former ones, concludes by denouncing those 
who may break it, as rebels to Scindia nnd 
enemies of the British government. 

Tho eighth article was not an unimportant 
one. It declares that, with a view to the more 
effectual prosecution of the joint operations of 
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the two governments, and to tho facility and Malwa or Guzerat, clearly and indisputably 
security of tho communication of tbo British dependent on or tributary to the maharajah, 
troops with their supplies, tho maharajah, re- whose authority over those states or chiefs was 
posing entire confidence in the friendship and to continue on the same footing ns before. The 
good faith of tho British government (which British government bound itself, in the event 
was assuredly far more than the British go- of concluding any engagements with tho states 
vernmout could repose in his), agrees that of Oudeypore, Joudpure, Kotah, Bhoondee, or 
British garrisons should bo admitted into the any others on the left bank of tlieChumbul, to 
forts of Hindia and Assecrgurh, and should be secure to Scindia his ascertained tribute, and 
charged with tho care and defence of them to guarantee its payment in perpetuity; 
during the war, with the liberty of establish- Scindia engaging on no account or pretence to 
ing depdts in them. The flag of Scindia wns, interfere, in any shape, in the affairs of those 
however, to continue to fly at Asseergurh, and states, without the concurrence of the British 
he was at liberty to station a kiiladar, with a government. 

personal guard of fifty men, there ; but the The tenth article referred to a contingency 
actual command of the place, ns well ns of not very improbable, the occurrence of which 
Hindis, and the disposal of tho warlike stores is deprecated with a degree of solemnity which 
in both, were to bo exclusively in the British, charity must hope to have been sincere. This 
Somo minor regulations followed with respect article is too edifying to be abstracted or 
to stores and the movements of the garrisons ; abridged ; it must be given at length, and in 
and it wns stipulated that the territories dc- its original energy, without alteration or dilu- 
pendent on tho forts should continue to be tion. It runs thus: — “If (which God for- 
mnnnged by the officers of tho maharajah, who bid !) the British government and the maha- 
wero to receive every support from the British rajah shall be compelled to wage war with any 
government and its officers. Tho whole of the other state, on account of such state attacking 
resources, or such part as might be necessary, either of the contracting parties, or aiding or 
wero to bo appropriated to the payment of the protecting the Pindarries, or other freebooters, 
troops, as stipulated in the fifth article ; an the British government, haring at hoart the 
account to he rendered at tho conclusion of the welfare of Dowlut Row Scindia, will, in the 
war. At the same period tho forts were to be event of success, and of his highness’s zealous 
restored in tho condition in which they had performance of his engagements, make the 
been received — all private property was to be most liberal arrangements for the consolidation 
respected, and tbo inhabitants of the de- and increaso of his territories.” This display 
pendent towns and villages were to enjoy the of piety and moderation is very remarkable, 
protection of the British government, and to when it is remembered that one of the coa- 
be permitted to depart with their property, if trading parties was Dowlnt Row Scindia. 
they should think proper. The terms of the treaty were, without doubt, 

Tho ninth article provided for nn object dictated by the British government, aid 
which the marquis of Hastings deemed ne- neither Scindia nor bis seiwants were aceouai- 
cessary for tlio attainment of the purposes able for this effusion of virtuous feeling; t— 
which he had in view. By a former treaty to whomsoever it is to be attribute-], it is rr:-r: 
tho British frovernment was restrained from unhappily out of place with reference to 
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army, surrendering his guns, relinquishing his I wished by tho peoplo, if they understood their' 
Pindarrie habits, dissolving his connection own welfare, tho prospect of it could, under no 
with those plunderers, and keeping bettor circumstances, bo veiy acceptable to those 
company. Seeing that ho had no better olaims whoso thronos woro to fall beforo tho march of 
to indulgence than those whom the English tho victors. 

sought to extirpate, Ameer Khan had cor- It is certain that tho plans of tho governor- 
tainly reason to felicitate himself upon his general for tho extirpation of tho Pindarrios 
good luck. The treaty with Amcor Khan was woro regarded with great suspicion. This 
negotiated by Mr. Metcalfe. must, in mo3t instances, havo arisen from 

While new engagements of amity woro in tho apprehension of ulterior measures; for, 
course of formation, tho relations of pence pro- with tho exception of Scindiaand Holkar, who 
viously subsisting between tho British govern- ontertnined bodies of tho Pindarries in a sort 
ment and one of its native allies wore about to of feudal dependence, no prince would appear 
receive a shock. The rajah of Borar, Ruglioo- to havo had any interest in supporting them, 
jee Bhonslah, had invariably resisted tho at- The intorest of tho rajnh of Nagpore, indeed, 
tempts that had been made by tho British lay quite tho other way; for his dominions 
government to establish with that state a sub- lind suffered most severely from the devnsta- 
sidiary allianco. On his death his only son, tions of those marauding adventurers; and by 
Pursajee Bhonslah, succeeded to the throne ; nn express article of the subsidiary treaty, the 
but he being of weak mind, a cousin, known British government was required to defend 
as Appa Sahib, exercised the functions of the state of Nagpore against their incursions, 
sovereignty under the title of rogent. To The poouliar nature of a subsidiary alliance 
secure the assistance of the British govern- renders imperative the greatest circumspection 
ment in maintaining him in tho power which in selecting the representatives of the British 
he had thus obtained, and in promoting his government at the courts of princes thus con- 
ultimate ndvanco to the higher rank and au- nected with it. Tho resident at Nagpore, at 
thority to which ho nspired, the regent con- this time, was fortunately n gentlemnn whose 
sented to form the long-denied engagement, sagacity and prudence were not to be over- 
Early in tho year 1817 the imbecile occupant come even by Mahratta dissimulation. Mr. 
of the throne died, and Appa Sahib attained Jenkins distinctly percoived the tendency 
the final object of his ambitious hopes. which events were taking, and if the British 

' Although a subsidiary treaty had been con- connection could have been preserved by 
eluded, the arrangements had not been judgment, firmness, and caution, combined 
brought into a condition to work properly, with suavity, that connection would not have 
There had been considerable irregulnrity as to been covered, 
i " _ organization and maintenance of the stipu- The resident was apprized that the rajah 
' contingent, by which the British go- was engaged in intrigues with the peishwa. 

' :nt had been subjected to expense Conferences were held with an agent of that 
< it was not obliged to bear. Discussion sovereign, who received letters almost daily 
- - arose, but native evasion continued from Poona, which he immediately carried to 
awhile to postpone the fulfilment of en- the rajah. Such proceedings, especially at 
gements which could not be denied. Fro- such n period, were calculated to excite 
■ ..stination is of too common occurrence in suspicion and alarm. Mr. Jenkins accordingly 
. >riental courts to excite much surprise, and remonstrated against them, reminding the 
Hn disposition of Appa Sahib was regnrded rajah that all communications similar to those 
'as not unfriendly to- the English. Ciroum- with the peishwa ought, in conformity with 
stances, however, soon occurred, and espe- the treaty, to be immediately communicated 
cially a change with regard to his ministers, to the British government, and .that _ the 
which convinced the British authorities that observance of this provision, at all times 
his professions of friendship were hollow and inoumbent, was of peculiar importance at a 
insincere. time when it was notorious that measures of 

At this period, indeed; the seeds of hatred hostility were in progress at the court of 
to British influence were scattered throughout Poona. The reply of the rajah was unsatis- 
India with an unsparing hnnd, and the peishwa factory. He admitted that he had received 
was the prime instigator and fomenter of the overtures from Poona, but observed, that it 
hostile feeling. Habits of ancient standing did not consist with his dignity to. repeat 
gave him considerable influence with the them; and this, with general expressions of 
native prinoes. The Mahratta states might unceasing attachment to his English connec- 
also be supposed to feel their pride in some tion, constituted bis answer. - The objection- 
degree wounded by the humiliation of their able communications continued, and the re- 
chief, and some suspicion may be supposed to newed representations of the resident on the 
. have existed as to the probable aim of the subject produced no change of conduct. 

British government, and the extent to which The period was evidently approaohing when 
it proposed to carry its acquisitions. There the rajah was to throw off tho mask of friend- 
might be an apprehension that England was ship: in anticipation of it, . Mr. Jenkins 
looking to the entire dominion of India ; and apprized the military authorities of the pro- 
though this consummation would be devoutly speot of their being speedily called into action, 
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ami urged tlio inarch of troops towards Nag- 
poro, to uphold the British interests. The 
rajah had dismissed the pcisiiwa's vakeel, hut 
he still retained at liis court tho brother of 
that functionary, and through him, ns well ns 
other channels, the intercourse with Poona 
continued to be carried on. The assemblage 
of troops at Poona was accompanied by a 
simultaneous collection of force at Nngporc. 
The completion of the contingent was delayed, 
and when troops wero assigned for tho pur- 
pose, they consisted mostly of now levies, 
evidencing that the rajah had no mind to part 
with his good troops. In addition to their 
being raw and undisciplined, tbo fidelity of 
the recruits to the British cause was more than 
suspected. The levies extended beyond Nag- 
pore, and were conducted with great secrecy*. 
This infatuated prince even entered into nego- 
tiations with the Pindnrries, who were invited 
to bring down a force to attack the British. 
The Pindarries were also mado useful in 
another way-, by assigning tho fact of their 
ravages ns an excuse for keeping up nn extra- 
ordinary* number of troops. 

In the midst of theso warning circumstances 
a khelaut arrived from tho pcishwa, and the 
raiah sent to inform the resident of his inten- 
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to give way to tho combat of more deadly 
weapons. The conference was dissolved 
abruptly, and Mr. Jenkins repaired to tho 
scene of action. 

Reinforcements had been sent for, but they 
had not arrived ; tho duty of repelling tho 
attack consequently devolved upon a very 
small body* of troops. The whole British foreo 
at Nngporo consisted of a brigade of two hat* 
talions of Madras native infantry, tho first of 
tho 20th regiment, and tho first of tho 2-Hli, 
both considerably reduced by sickness; tho 
resident's escort of two companies of nativo 
infantry, three troops of the 0th regiment of 
Bengal native cavalry, and four six-pounders, 
manned by European? of the Madras artillery. 
Licutennnt-Cel.-uel Hopctoun Scott was the 
senior offierr. aud with this force, which did 
not comprrsr f.-urtcen hundred men fit for 
duty, had sa resist an army of about eight 
thousand iuu.r.trT and twelve thousand cavalry*, 
supiwrted : y thirty-fire guns. 

\\hez troop? had, at tho request of 
the rcsiiiut. ruareic-i frorn their cantonments, 
they tore part en tha hill of Scclahnldee, 
ovc’rlooktug tie residency and the city; at 
the saute 'tire taking po«se*»ion of another 
hill, abetti three hundred yards distant, the 
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for despondency, Captain Fitzgerald, com- 
manding a detachment of Bengal cavalry, 
reinforced by a native officer and about twen- 
ty-five troopers of the Madras body-guard, 
charged an immense body of the enemy’s best 
horse, and having taken their guns and turned 
them against their late possessors, stood 
master of the plain, which was covered in 
every direction by the flying foe. Accidont 
aided the advantage whioh daring courage had 
secured. While preparations were making for 
an attack upon the ATabs, who had obtained 
possession of the smaller hill, an explosion 
was observed to take place in the midst of 
them. No sooner was this perceived than the 
British troops made a rush towards the spot, 
and it was with great difficulty that Colonel 
Scott could prevent the hill which he occupied 
from being deserted, or even prevail upon the 
infantry to wait the arrival of the cavalry 
who were to support them. Their impatience 
for action would doubtlessly have been justified 
by their bearing through its dangers ; but the 
trial was not afforded : on their approach the 
enemy abandoned their guns and fled. Shortly 
after, the Arabs beginning to collect in con- 
siderable numbers in front of the hill, a troop 
of cavalry, led by Cornet Smith, charged round 
its base, and numbers of the enemy were cut 
to pieces. AH hope now seemed to be extinct 
with the defeated parly j the attack slackened 
in every quarter, and by noon it had entirely 
ceased. 

Courage and military conduct, like other 
meritorious qualities, are not always appre- 
ciated according to their deserts. The magni- 
'e of the stake contended for, the proximity 
of the scene of action, the nura- 
-ugaged, and various .other accidents, 
the judgment of mankind with re- 
to them. Little is recollected of the 
- lc band who, on this occasion, illustrated 
triumphant supremacy of living burning 
- rage over the dead force of mere numbers. 
,Xet the prodigies of valour which they per- 
formed have rarely been equalled, either in 
ancient or modern times. If glory were to be 
proportioned to difficulty and danger, the 
memory of such men would be imperishable. 
The noble spirit by whioh they were animated 
extended to the civil servants of the Com- 
pany. The resident, Mr. Jenkins, was present 
throughout the action, and on the testimony 
of Colonel Scott it is established that his 
animated conduct tended, in a very consider- 
able degree, to excite 'the troops to their duty. 
His first assistant, Mr. Sotheby, exhibited the 
same contempt of danger, and the same 
generous ardour, not merely to satisfy the 
claims of duty, but to Burpass them. The 
latter gentleman met an honourable death on 
the field which he contributed to win. Such 
are the. men whom the Company’s service has 
from its 'commencement never ceased to pro- 
duce, and their best eulogium is - to be found 
in the magnificent empire acquired by their 
exertions. 


[a.d. 1817. 

Dismayed by the result of his first attempt 
in hostility, A ppa Sahib sought refuge in 
negotiation, and the resident consented to a 
suspension of arms, on condition of the rajah’s 
troops being withdrawn from the positions 
which they then held to those whioh they bad 
formerly occupied. Any final arrangements 
he professed himself unable to make until he 
received further instructions from his govern- 
ment. Appa Sahib, in the mean .time, re- 
mained still, but continued to increase his 
army and render his artillery more efficient ; 
and as no instructions arrived for the guidance 
of the resident, that gentleman determined, 
on tiio 14th of December, to offer terms for the 
rajah’s acceptance. Terms were accordingly 
tendered, and four o’clock on the morning 
of the 16th fixed as the latest period for 
accepting them. If the rajah then consented 
to the proposal made by the British resident, 
the troops of the former were to be withdrawn 
from their positions, and the city occupied by 
British troops, not later than seven o’clock on 
the same morning. The rajah was to repair 
to the British camp, and to remain there until 
everything was settled. 

On these terms being submitted, the rajah 
at first required further time to consider of 
them, and to Buggest some modification. 
This being refused,'he sent a message on the 
evening of the 15th, signifying his assent to 
the terms,- but requesting their execution to 
be deferred till noon on the following day. 
Subsequently he sent another message, inti- 
mating that he would proceed to the residency 
either that night or early in the morning. 

The morning brought to the residency, not 
the rajab, but a message announcing that the 
Arabs would not aUow him to come in. The 
resident,- however, was prepared for this ; 
reinforcements having a few. days before 
arrived, and among them the division under 
the command of Brigadier-General Doveton. 
The troops were now drawn out, and three 
hours allowed to the rajah to come in ; his 
refusal or neglect involving an immediate 
attack by the British force. This demon - 
stration was successful, and the rajah proceeded 
to the residency. 

The British authorities were thus relieved 
from further anxiety on that head ; but the 
surrender of the guns, and the evacuation of 
the city by the rajah's troops, which were 
also among the stipulated conditions, still 
remained to be carried into effect. An agent 
from the rajab, with instructions for the 
surrender of the whole of the artilleiy, pro- 
ceeded according to promise to General 
Doveton’s camp, and, accompanied by him, 
the whole force moved forward to take pos- 
session of it. 

On reaching the first battery symptoms of 
resistance were manifested j but the approach 
of the British force being rather unexpected, 
the enemy quitted the guns and retired. 
Having taken possession' of them, and left 
them in charge of a division, General Doveton 
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advanced, when a heavy fire was opened upon 
him from a largo body of troops, which was 
followed by a general discharge from the 
batteries. Tim infantry, however, continued 
to advance until the ground admitted of for- 
mation in line, when the batteries in front 
were carried in a gallant manner at the point 
of the bayonet. The liorso artillery and 
cavalry, supported by a reserve, having mndo 
a dolour, changed and carried tlm remainder 
of the batteries with equal gallantry, driving 
at the same time before them an immense 
mass of the cuemy's cavalry, which having 
routed they pursued as long ns a chance re- 
mained of doing them any mischief. A few of 
the enemy's guns which had been charged 
by the British cavalry, but hnd rc-opcncd 
upon that body when it advanced in pursuit 
of the cavalry of the cuemy, wero again 
charged and again carried ; and the whole of 
the enemy’s artillery and camp equipage fell 
into tho hands of tlio victors, together with 
upwards of forty elephants. 

The two succeeding days were fixed for the 
evacuation of tho city by tlio Arabs; but 
difficulty attended every step taken towards 
carrying tbe terms of tlio surrender into exe- 
cution. Though all arrears had been paid, 
these troops refused to depart, and an attack 
upon the part of the city which they occupied 
became unavoidable. It was conducted by 
General Dovetou, who having occupied n com- 
manding position within two hundred and fifty 
yards of one of the gates of the town, erected 
a battery, which was opened on tho morning 
of the 21st of December, with tho viow of 
cfiectinga breach in the old palace wall. This, 
however, being found unattainable, the firing 
was directed to another point; and on the 
23rd it was reported that such an effect had 
been produced as would render an advance 
practicable with little or no loss. An attack 
upon three different poiuts was determined on ; 
andat half-past eighto'clock the troops, onn pre- 
concerted signal, rushed to tlieir various des- 
tinations. The principal attack was conducted 
by General Dovetou, but tlio breach not being 
sufficiently wide to admit of a section entering 
at once, and the troops being exposed to the 
fire of the Arabs sheltered within the houses, 
it failed. The other attacks, which were con- 
ducted by Lieutenant-Colonel Scott nnd Major 
Pittman, were more fortunate ; but the failure 
of tho main attack rendered it necessary, in 
■ the opinion of General Doveton, that both 
officers should resume their original positions. 
These attempts, though unsuccessful, were suffi- 
cient to deter the Arabs from offering a pro- 
tracted resistance, and on the following day 
they signified their desire to surrender on con- 
ditions. Among the conditions demanded were 
personal immunity, and tbe protection of a 
British officer, with a small escort, to give 
them and their families safe conduct to Mul- 
kaporo. Immediate possession being highly 
desirable, and, if possible, without injury to 
the city, the request was granted, and on the 


morning of tho 30th of December the Arabs 
marched out. 

The evacuation of tho city was followed by 
tbe conclusion of a provisional engagement, 
under which the rajah returned to the palace. 
The conditions were, that certain territory 
should be ceded to tho British government in 
place of the former subsidiaiy and contingent 
aid ; that the civil and military affairs of the 
government of Nngpore should be conducted 
by ministers in tho confidence of the British 
authorities, and according to tho advice of 
tiie resident ; that the rajah and his family 
should reside in tho palnco of Nngpore, under 
tho protection of tho British troops ; that the 
arrears of subsidy should bo paid up, nnd the 
subsidy itself continue to be paid until tho 
final transfer of the territory stipulated to be 
surrendered ; that any forts in the territory 
which it might he necessary for the British to 
occupy should immediately be given up ; that 
the persons alleged to liavo been concerned in 
originating the recent disturbances Bhould be 
discountenanced, and, if possible, delivered 
up ; nnd that tho two hills of Scetnbuldee, 
with tlio bazaars, nnd an adequate portion of 
land adjoining, should be ceded to the British 
government, which should be at liberty to 
erect upon them such military works as might 
ho requisite. 

Brigadier-General Hnrdyman, commanding 
one of the divisions of the Descan army 
destined to act against tho Pindnrries, was 
in tho Rcwah territory when tho outbreak 
at Nngpore took place. On the menacing 
posture of nffairs thero becoming known to 
tho governor-general. General Hnrdyman was 
ordered to move down to the Ncrbudda, to be 
in readiness to act in any way that might bo 
required by tho resident at Nngpore ; and in 
tho event of his learning that hostilities had 
actually commenced, he was directed to push 
on with his reinforcement with all expedition. 
He accordingly pressed forward with a regi- 
ment of cavalry mid his Majesty’s 17tli foot 
nnd four guns to Jubbulpore, from which 
place a small British force had previously 
been compelled to withdraw, in consequence 
of hostile demonstrations with which it was 
thought unable to cope. At Jubbulpore 
Brigadier-General Hnrdyman found the enemy 
drawn up and strongly posted to oppose his 
possession of the place. They were in number 
about three thousand, of whom one thousand 
were horse, stationed on their left : their 
right was on a rocky eminence, and they had 
four brass guns. General Hardyman placed 
his guns in the centre, with three companies 
of the 17th foot on each side of them and two 
companies in the rear. Two squadrons of 
cavalry under Major O'Brien were sent i4Und 
tbe left of the enemy, another squadron 
masked tbe British guns, and a squadron in 
the rear was held as a reserve. On arriving 
near enough to the enemy’s centre, the guns 
being unmasked, opened . brap.u?b?bells, 
and were immediately ■. “#j .;fN»t 
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a quarter of an hour's firing the enemy's 
infantry evinced symptoms of indecision, on 
which tho reserve squadron was ordered to 
charge the battery. This service was gallantly 
and successfully performed. By this tinio 
tho enemy’s infantry had descended from an 
eminence which they lmd occupied into tho 
plain ; but on an attompt being made by tho 
advance squadron to charge them, they ro- 
ascended the eminence, and compolled the 
assailants to retire under a heavy fire. Ono 
wing of the 17th foot was then brought up to 
storm tho height, from which tho enemy were 
bravely driven with sovero loss, those who 
fled down the opposito side of tho hill being 
partially intercepted by the advance squadron, 
which had made a ditour round their right, 
ns the British infantry ascended. In this 
affair the loss of tho British amounted to only 
twelve men. 

■ Great difficulties attended the formation of 
the contingent to be produced by Scindia in 
aid of the common cause. These difficulties 
the governor-general attributed “ to the dila- 
tory habits of tho durbar and the bad quality 
of the force, combined with a desire to turn 
this arrangement to the personal benefit of 
individuals.” He might have added, that 
while all those causes might bo in operation, 
there was another, far more potent and influ- 
ential than any of them— the reluctanco enter- 
tained by the chief for the service which his 
situation compelled him to undertake. It at 
length became necessary to Tcduce the numbers 
to be furnished by Scindia himself to less than 
one-half of the stipulated quota, and to supply 

* deficiency by troops raised directly for the 

government, but to be paid by Scindia. 

'/Ms manner tho number was at length 

■pleted. Such indirect indications of hos- 

• feeling were not all. Scindia was in col- 
lision with -several of tho Pindarrie leaders; 

no warned them of his inability longer to 
afford them any open assistance, and pointed 
out the best modes of effecting their escape 
from tho British forces assembled for their 
destruction. In this occupation he was but 
too successful— the attempts of the various 
divisions of the British army to overtake the 
retreating freebooters being thus for the most 
part rendered fruitless. 

It is now necessary to advert to a power 
onco of some importance, but at this period 
sunk almost beneath contempt. This was tho 
government of Holkar. The chief of that 
name, whoso hostility to the British govern- 
ment has already formed tho subject of narra- 
tion, subsequently to the conclusion of the 
peace becaino insane, and tho administration 
of the affairs of the state fell into the hands of a 
fein|ta named Toolsee Bhye. This personage 
was tho pupil of a sectarian priest, whoso 
reputed Rauctity obtained him a local cclo- 
brity ; and but that the priesthood of the sect 
to which tho holy father belonged were sub- 
jected to the obligation of celibacy, sbo would 
hnve been believed to be his daughter. She 


was possessed of extraordinary beauty, and a 
Mali rat ta adventurer, named Shamrow Madilc, 
conceived tho design of advancing his own 
fortunes by bringing her to tho notice of Jes- 
wunt Kao Holkar. It is true that the lady 
was already married, but this wns regarded ns 
a very slight impediment to the plan. Toolsee 
Bhye was thrown in tho way of Holkar, who 
wns instantly captivated ; in a few days sho 
wns conducted to his zenana, and her liege 
lord to a prison. Tho lingering tenderness of 
tho wife, however, was exercised to obtain the 
release of the husband, and he was dismissed 
with a horse, a dress, and a small sum of 
money, to consolo him for his loss. Toolsee 
Bhye henceforward ruled the fate of Holkar, 
and on that chief becoming insano, she suc- 
ceed to the regency. On his death, Toolsee 
Bhye, having no child, adopted Mullmr Kao 
Holkar, the son of Jeswunt Eao by another 
woman. An infant prince and an unpopular 
regent required some powerful support, and 
the latter by a secret message expressed a 
desire to place the young Holkar, his family 
and court, under British protection. In con- 
sequence, Captain Tod, under instructions 
from Mr. Metcalfe, took measures for opening 
a negotiation. But a great chango had taken 
place in the spirit and tamper of Holkar’a 
durbar, in tho intervnl that lmd elapsed since 
tho overture wns forwarded. During that in- 
tervnl the position of the British government 
towards tho peishwa had changed from one 
of outward friendliness to that of open hos- 
tility. Tho influence of tho name and authority 
of that potentate was sufficient to rouso the 
spirit of Mnhratta partisanship to avenge his 
wrongs and retrieve his power, while the 
Pntans, who formed the larger portion of 
Holknr’s army, though not open to the opera- 
tion of such feeling, wero eager for war and 
its expected advantages, without tho slightest 
roference to the grounds of quarrel. The 
nrmy of Holkar had been in a state of great 
disorganization, arising chiefly from thoir 
pay being in arrear. The peishwa promised 
the means of removing this difficulty, and 
a large force was rapidly assembled _ near 
Oojein. Thither, too, Sir Thomas Hislop, 
with tho first division of the Deccan army, 
directed bis march. Sir J obn Malcolm, with tho 
third division, had been engaged in a series of 

operations, principally directedagainstCheetoo, 

whose name and character have been already 
brought to notice. But Cheetoo had no desiro 
to encounter a British force, and he fled with 
Pindarrie precipitation. The English com- 
mander was prepared for battle, but in run- 
ning ho was no match for tho agile freebooters, 
who consequently escaped. Tho active and 
persevering efforts of Colonel Adams nud other 
officers met with similar success. 

In almost evory instance, indeed, where an 
attempt was made to strikoa blow at the Pin* 
darries, they were able to defeat, it by tho 
promptitude of their movements in retreat ; 
their aptitude for flying rendered conflict itn* 
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possible) and pursuit ineffectual. The adopted 
son of Chectoo was, however, taken with tho 
garrison of a fort named Talyne, which was 
attacked and captured by a body of cavalry 
under Captain James Grant, after a inarch of 
thirty-two miles performed with such rapidity 
as enabled tho assailants to tako tho foe by 
surpriso ; and though attempts to overtake 
the enemy usunlly ended in disappointment, 
ono important object was attained in clearing 
the country. This operation having been 
effectually performed in Southern Malwa, Sir 
John Malcolm was recalled, and ordered, with 
reference to tho state of affairs in Holkar’s 
court and camp, to proceed towards Oojein, 
Near that place he effected n junction with 
Sir Thomas Hislop, and on tho 12tli of Decem- 
ber the first and third divisions of the army of 
the Deccan having marched past tho city, 
crossed the Secpra at a ford opposito to its 
north-west angle, and encamped on tho left 
bank of tho river. On tho 14 th the army 
marched by tho high road towards Mahidporo, 
and re-crossing tho Secpra, took up a position 
at a place about four miles distant from a town 
called Paun-Bahar. Tho approach of the 
British troops gave rise to some apprehension 
at ITolknr’s durbar, and negotiations, which 
had for some time been broken off, were re- 
sumed. Five days were thus occupied, daring 
which Sir John Malcolm, by whom tho nego- 
tiation was conducted on tho part of the 
British government, urged tho various grounds 
of complaint which that government had to 
allege ; more especially the negotiations carried 
on with tho peishwa subsequently to his 
treacherous conduct towards his European 
ally, and tho assemblage of a large army to 
proceed towards Poona at a time when Holkar 
was not professedly at war with any state. 
Articles were submitted for tho acceptance of 
tho vakeels conducting the negotiation on the 
part of the Maliratta chief. Thcso wore dis- 
cussed with seeming intcrost, and with an 
apparentdesirctohringaffairs to a satisfactory 
conclusion. Many references wero made to 
camp, distant about twenty miles; but it is 
probable that all their proceedings were but 
feints designed to lull the British authorities 
into security and to gnin time, proorastinntion 
being always a favourite object with diplo- 
matists of this cast. The English negotiator 
in some degree yielded to the Mnhrattangents 
the enjoyment of this precious privilege. 
Tho period at which the discussion was either 
to be brought to a successful issue or regarded 
as at an end was repeatedly fixed and postponed. 
At last it was wisely determined to close the 
door on indulgence ; a decision the propriety 
of which was enforced by the systematic plun- 
der carried on during the negotiation by 
flying parties of Holkar’s horse. It was also 
to be apprehended, as a writer on the subject 
judiciously observes, " that any further tole- 
rance of the delays artfully brought forward 
would be construed into doubts on the side 
of the British commander of his own strength. 


This could not fail to embolden tho flarty of 
Holkar, and to cncourago tho ro-nssembling 
in Mahva of all thoso elements of disorder 
which had been already dispersed or doterred. 
A nativo power can never account for tho 
forbearanco of another, except on tho sup- 
position of weakness.” On the 19th of Docem- 
ber, tho vakeels woro dismissed from tho 
British camp, and on tho samo day that of 
tho Mahrattas witnessed the opening of a 
fearful scene, which on tho following was 
consummated. Toolsco Bhyo had given 
offence to tho party clamorous for war by hor 
desire to secure tho protection of tho English. 
This desire she had subsequently sacrificed, 
partly to tho violence of her opponents and 
partly to tho influence of a favourite paramour, 
named Gunput Kao, who, though originnlly 
friendly to tho English, hnd been gained over 
to tho causo of the peishwa. Tho sincerity of 
her conversion was, however, doubted, and he 
who hnd been most instrumental in effecting 
it did not escape suspicion. The youthful 
Holkar was enticed from a tent where ho 
was engaged in amusement, and possession of 
his person secured by tho party hostile to tho 
regency. Toolsce Byho and Gnnpnt Itao 
were at tho samo time arrested, and all access 
to the former strictly prohibited. The un- 
happy woman was not destined long to endure 
the torment of suspense as to her fate. The 
dawn of the following day was the last she was 
pormitted to witness. As tho light broke bIio 
was brought from her prison to be conducted 
to tho bank of the river, where slio was be- 
headed, and her body thrown into tho water. 
Her piercing cries awakened many from their 
sleep, but none moved a hand or raised a 
voice to save her. Her career of power had 
been marked not less by vindictive cruelty 
thnn by the most scandalous licentiousness ; 
nnd tho beauty which had held captive the 
chioftain of the people among whom she 
perished failed at her latest moments to call 
forth any sign of commiseration for her fate. 
When thus violently deprived of life Toolseo 
Bhyo had not numbered thirty years. 

So groat was the gratification felt by the 
war party at the revolution which hnd taken 
place, that it is said the battalions proposed to 
sign an acquittance-roll for the whole of the 
arrears of pay due to them. So extraordinary 
a manifestation of delight is scarcely credible, 
but all prospect of keeping down the warlike 
propensities of the more powerful faction in 
Holkar’s camp was now at an end. On the 
20th of December the British army moved a 
short distance in advance, and on the 21st was 
again in motion at break of day. Its inarch 
was pursued for about eight miles without 
sight of an enemy. The tameness of this un- 
disputed progress was then slightly relieved 
by the appearance of a courier bearing a 
letter couched in the vague and ambiguous 
language usual in Oriental diplomacy. An 
answer was returned, inviting the young 
Holkar to join the British army, aB the only 
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means •of saving and establishing his govern- 
ment. Another communication from the 
enemy followed, intimating that, in conse- 
quence of the advance of the British, the 
Sirdar had resolved on war, and significantly 
adding, that the troops which the British 
would have to encounter were those of Holkar. 
To this no answer was sent. This interchange 
of communication had not been permitted to 
interfere with the advance of the British force. 
The march continued, and about nine o’clock 
an eminence was gained, whence was a com- 
manding view of the valley in which was 
situate the town of Mahidpore ; the fore- 
ground filled with the enemy’s horse, some in 
large bodies, some in detached parties for 
skirmishing. The main position of the enemy 
was masked by a plantation. From an adja- 
cent hill a more complete view was obtained 
of the disposition of the enemy’s troops. They 
appeared behind the river in two lines, of 
which the infantry and heavy batteries formed 
the first, and the cavalry the second. The 
first question for the consideration of the 
British general was how to pass the river. 
There were fords both above and below the 
enemy’s position ; but that below was un- 
approachable for guns. To render it passable 
would have, been a work of time, could it have 
been effected, which Was matter of doubt, as 
those engaged in it must have been exposed 
to a tremendous fire from the enemy’s 
batteries. The ford above was difficult of 
access on both banks. It was approachable 
only by by-paths, through a rugged country ; 
and to reach the enemy in this way would 
’ *>”e required a detour of many miles. This 
••Hon applied also to the ford previously 
' -1 With reference to these difficulties, 
aa resolved to abstain from any attempt 
■ ■ rn either flank of the enemy ; and as the 
;d of the river afforded considerable cover 
■■■ the troops during their formation, it was 
arranged that the attack should be on the 
enemy’s front, and that the passage should 
be made by a single ford. Some light troops 
first passed, followed by the horse artillery, 
which opened their guns; a battery of foot 
artillery playingfrom therightbankoftheriver, 
and enfilading some cannon on the enemy’s 
left which had opened a heavy and well- 
directed fire on the ford. The troops, as they 
crossed, were successively formed in the bed 
of the river and took up their respective 
positions, the cavalry ascending the bank to 
the left, where they were partially screened 
from the enemy by some rising ground, the 
horse artillery forming batteries in front of 
the ford. The light brigade had taken pos- 
session of two ravines which opened into the 
river, the object being to keep it clear for the 
passage of the remaining brigades, who, on 
crossing, were directed by a counter-march to 
bring their right in front. As soon as this 
manoeuvre was performed by the first brigade. 
Sir Thomas Hislop gave orders for the 
attack of the enemy along the wholo front by 
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the .troops that hnd crossed, leaving the 
second brigade of infantry to follow as a re- 
serve. 

The first brigade accordingly ascended the 
bank, leaving sufficient ground to the right 
for its formation into line, while the light 
brigade rose from the ravines and formed bat- 
talion companies on its left. This operation 
was performed under a galling fire of round 
shot and grape from several batteries. The 
fire of the enemy’s batteries was likewise very 
destructive to the British horse artillery, 
whose guns were all silenced or dismounted. 
The light pieces ofthelatter, though admirably 
served, were quite unequal to the heavy guns 
in their front. The British cavalry also suffered 
from the same source of annoyauce, as well 
as from a party of the enemy which came 
down a ravine. The two brigades of infantry 
advanced to the attack of the enemy’s left, 
under the immediate command of Sir John 
Malcolm. Their ranks were fearfully thinned 
by the grape of the enemy ; but pushing for- 
ward, they succeeded in carrying a ruined 
village which was regarded as the key of the 
enemy’s position, and in gaining the batteries 
from which they had suffered so severely. 
The latter were defended with great deter- 
mination, the men standing to their guns till 
killed or disabled by the bayonets of the 
British infantry. The two brigades of cavalry, 
commanded respectively by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bussell, oftbe 3rd regiment, and Major Lush- 
ington of the 4th, were to assail the enemy’s 
right simultaneously with the attack of the 
infantry on his left. This service was per- 
formed by the two brigades, accompanied 
by the Mysore horse, with extraordinary 
brilliancy, the assailants pushing to the rear 
of the batteries opposed to them with a de- 
cisive rapidity which overcame every obstacle 
and spread dismay through the enemy’s ranks. 

The enemy’s camp was standing, and the 
attention of the cavalry and of the commander- 
in-chief was almost simultaneously directed to 
it. It was, however, found deserted. Some 
feeble attempts at a stand were made by par- 
ties of the foe, but they were only for the 
purpose of covering the retreat of the re- 
mainder. The fortune of the day was decided. 
The British were masters of the field, and of 
the whole of the enemy’s artillery, amounting 
to above sixty pieces. The loss of the enemy 
in men was estimated at three thousand ; 
that of the English, though considerably less, 
was still lamentably heavy. The killed ana 
wounded amounted to seven hundred and 
seventy-eight, including thirty-eight European 
and twenty-seven native officers. 

ABEOonaspracticable, alight detachment was 
formed for pursuit, but there was little oppor- 
tunity for its employment. The prostrate 
enemy sued for peace, and after a discussion, 
not undistinguished by the usual characteris- 
tics of oriental diplomacy, but of unusual 
brevity, a treaty was concluded. By this in- 
strument, the Company's government engaged 
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nut to allow impunity to any state or free- 
booter Hint should commit nny outrage or hos- 
tility against tho territory of Ilollsnr, he lend- 
ing his utmost assistance in nny manner that 
might bo requisite ; and his dominions were 
to receive at all times tho same protection ns 
those of the British government. Ilolknrcon- 
firmed the engagements made with Ameer 
Khan, and ceded in perpetuity certain per- 
gunnnhs to the rajnh of Kotnh ; to the Bri- 
tish government he ceded nil liis claims for 
tribute or revenue upon tho Rajpoot princes ; 
he renounced all right and titlo to plnces 
within the Bhoondre hills, or lying to the 
northward of them, ar.d ceded to the Com- 
pany all his territories nnd claims within the 
Sautpoorah hills, or to the southward of them, 
including tho fort of Sundewah, all his pos- 
sessions in the province of Candcish, nnd in 
the districts in which they were intermixed 
with tho territories of tho uizam and the 
pcishwa. In consideration of theso cessions, 
the British government was bound to support 
a field force of adequate strength to maintain 
tho internal tranquillity of Holkar’s territo- 
ries, and to defend them from foreign ene- 
mies, the station of such force to be determined 
by the power by whom it was raised and 
maintained. Tho purcliaso of articles for tho 
use of any force acting in defence of Uolknr’s 
territories was to be made exempt from duties. 
The stipulation which followed the last was 
or a very comprehensive character: Jlolkar 
engaged never to commit any act of hosti- 
lity or aggression against any of the Com- 
pany’s allies or dependents, “ or against any 
other power or state whatever, ” — a hard con- 
dition for a Mahratta. The Company were 
to ndjust whatever differences might arise, 
and Holkar was not to receive vakeels from 
any other state, nor to 'have communication 
with any other state except with the know- 
ledge and consent of tho British resident. 
The absolute authority of tho chief over his 
children, relatives, dependents, subjects, nnd 
servants was acknowledged by a subsequent 
article, in which his new ally renounced nil 
concern with them. By another article, Hoi- 
kar agreed to dismiss his superfluous troops, 
nnd “ not to keep a larger force than his 
revenues would afford”— a prudeut provision, 
regard to which would have saved many a 
native prince from embarrassment and ruin. 
Holkar was, however, to retain in reserve, 
ready to co-operate with the British troops, 
a body of not less than a thousand horse, for 
whose regular payment it was somewhat em- 
phatically stated, a "suitable arrangement 
must be made.” A provision followed for 
securing a jagliire to Ghuftoor Klian, a Fatan 
adventurer, who had attained great influence 
in the camp of Holkar, and this was succeeded 
by stipulations restricting the Mahratta chief- 
tain from employing Europeans or Americans 
without the knowledge nnd conseut of the 
British government; providing for the resi- 
dence of a minister of that government with 


Holkar, nnd permitting tho latter to seftd a 
vakeel to tho governor-general. All cessions 
made under the treaty to the British govern- 
ment or its allies were to take effect from 
tho date of tho treaty*, nnd the possessions 
recently conquered from Qolknr were to bo 
restored. Finally, the English government 
engaged never to permit tho poishwa, nor 
any of ids heirs and descendants, to claim 
and exercise nny sovereignty over Holkar, 
or his heirs nnd descendants. Such a trenty 
forms a remarkable supplement to the warlike 
demonstrations which had so recently pre- 
vailed in Holkar's camp, Comment would bo 
superfluous : tho articles speak for themselves, 
and show how fully thoso who assumed the 
management of Holkar’s interests and their 
own must have been convinced that they 
were completely at the mercy of their con- 
querors, nnd had no resource but in entire 
submission. 

It tins been seen that Holkar had been 
compelled to cede to the British government 
all claims upon tho Rajpoot princes. In con- 
nection with this subject, it may here he con- 
venient to state that, on the same day on 
which the treaty with Holkar was signed (tho 
6th of January, ISIS), a treaty was concluded 
with the rajnh of Joudpore, and a few days 
afterwards a similar engagement was made 
with the rajah of Oudoypore. By these trea- 
ties the British government took the two states 
under its protection, while their chiefs en- 
gaged to act in “subordinate co-operation” 
with it — to acknowledge its supremacy, and 
to have no connection with other chiefs or 
states. Several succeeding articles were of 
the description common in similar compacts ; 
others were framed with reference to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of tho states to which they 
were applied. Treaties of like character had 
previously been concluded with the rajabs of 
Kcrro wlie and Kotnh, and at Inter periods, trea- 
ties nearly corresponding in their terms, were 
formed with the rajahs of Bhoondee, Jyepoor, 
nnd other petty states. Tims was the non- 
interference system abandoned as completely 
as had been the unhappy allies of the British 
government at a former period ; but here the 
abandonment was consistent w*ith justice, 
while it was dictated by reason nnd sound 
policy. It is also evident that the course 
pursued by tho governor-general was duly 
appreciated by the authorities at home, for on 
the conclusion of the war he was advanced a 
step in the peerage, and created Marquis of 
Hastings. 

It is now time to return to the movements 
of the discomfited peishwa. After his defeat 
at Foona, his flight was in the first instance 
directed to the southward. The advance of 
the force under Brigadier-General Pritzler 
obliged him to change his course, and he took 
an easterly direction to Punderpore, whence 
lie struck off to the north-west, followed by 
General Smith, who had by this time been 
able to make the necessary arrangements fur 
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pursuit. Passing between Poona and Seroor, 
the poisliwa then advancod as far as Wuttoor, 
having been joined on his route by Triinbuck- 
jee Dainglia with a considerable roinforco- 
ment. Finding that General Smith, who had 
moved to the northward, on a lino east of thnt 
taken by the poisliwa, was in a position to 
intercept his retreat in that direction, he sud- 
denly turned again to the south, taking the 
straight route for Poona, and still pursued. 

On new-year's day, 1818, he encountered a 
British detachment, consisting of about bix 
hundred infantry, with about three hundred 
auxiliary horse, and a detail of artillery, com- 
manded by Captain Staunton. The detach- 
ment had inarched on the previous day from 
Seroor, and were proceeding to Poona. On 
reaching the heights overlooking Corygnum, 
they discovered in the plain the whole of the 
poishwa’s army, estimated at twenty thousand 
horse and eight thousand foot. Captain Staun- 
ton immediately moved upon the village of 
Corygaum, and on reaching it was attaoked 
by three divisions of the peishwa's choicest 
infantry, consisting of about a thousand men 
each, supported by immense bodies of horse 
and two pieces of artillery. The enemy ob- 
tained immediate possession of tho strongest 
post of the village; tho possession of tho re- 
maining part was most obstinately contested 
from noon till nine at night. During this 
poriod almost every building in tho place was 
repeatedly taken and retaken ; nearly the 
whole of the British artillerymen were cither 
killed or wounded, and about one-third of the 
infantry and auxiliary horse. Nearly all the 
officers were killed or disabled ; those who 
survived suffered dreadfully from want of 
• tor, amidst the unparalleled exertions which 
' / had been called upon to make after n 
filing march of twenty-eight miles. The 
suit, liowovcr, was most honourable to the 
Sritish arms, the enemy being compelled to 
abandon the village nftor sustaining an im- 
mense loss in killed and wounded. 

On the following day, tho enemy, though 
in sight, did not renew the attack, and in the 
evening Captain Staunton returned to Seroor, 
carrying away his numerous wounded; and 
the noble band entered that place as became 
them, with drums beating and colours flying. 
The detachment had then suffered under an 
almost total privation of refreshment for two 
days. In this brilliant affair the medical 
officers, having no opportunity for the exercise 
of thoir proper duties, aided their brother 
officers in leading on tho sepoys to charges 
with tho bayonet, and ono of them was killed. 
In such a strugglo the example of oven one 
European was of almost incalculable import- 
ance, from tho confidence with which it in- 
spired tho native soldiers. Tho loss sustained 
was, as might be expected, severe. Of twenty- 
six artillerymen, twelve were killed and eight 
wounded. Of the nativo infantry thcro were 
fifty killed and a hundred nnd five wounded. 
Of tho auxiliary horse, ninety-six killed, 
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wounded, and missing. Among tho killed 
was Lieutenant Chisholm, of tho Madras 
artillery; Lieutenant Patterson, of .the Bom- 
bay nativo infantry, was carried mortally 
wounded to Seroor, whoro lie died. Two 
other officers, Lieutenant Conncllnn and Lieu- 
tenant Swainston, wore badly wounded. Tho 
loss of tho enemy was estimated at from six to 
seven hundred. Its extent may be attributed 
in a great degree to tho situation in which 
most of their attacks wero made — in avenues 
raked by tho guns of tho British party. 

Tho poisliwa continued to vary his course 
as tho approach of his pursuers warned him to 
escape them. After many changes of ronto 
he arrived at Sholapore; but instead of follow- 
ing him in thnt direction. General Smith 
resolved upon reducing Sattara, and effecting 
a junction with General Pritzler. These 
objects were accomplished. Sattara surren- 
dered on tho opening of tho mortnr batteries, 
nnd tho desired function of tho forces under 
General Smith and General Pritzler was 
effected. Its object wa3 to enable tho entire 
force nt disposal for field service to bo formed 
into two divisions: ono to be composed wholly 
of cavalry and light troops, to keep up an 
aotive pursuit of tho enemy; the other of 
infantry, with an ample battoring-train, to 
reduco forts, nnd gradually occupy tho country. 
These arrangements being made. General 
Smith resumed tho pursuit of tho peiahwa, nnd 
General Pritzler proceeded to reduco tho forts 
and strongholds in tho neighbourhood of 
Poona. On tho 19th of Fobmary, the former 
officer surprised tho poishwa’s army at Ashtcc, 
and completely dofeated it. The rajah of Sat- 
tara and part of his family, who wore in tho 
peishwn's camp, fell into the hands of the 
victors ; and Gokla, the poishwn’s ablest 
general, as well as his chief counsellor, was 
killed. 

In the mean time General Pritzler proceeded 
with the reduction of tho forts south of Poona. 
Singhur nlono offered very strong resistance, 
and there it was not protracted. Lieutennnt- 
Colonel Deacon was equally successful in tho 
same species of service in the north. Other 
dotaohments were employed in the Cancan, 
and Brigadier-General Munro was occupied in 
the reduction of tho countiy south of the 
Kistna. 

The Pindarries continued to follow their 
invariable practice of flying when a British 
force approaolied them. “ Were it possible,’ 
says Colonel Blacker, “to trace tho several 
routes of tho Pindarries during tho timo of 
their flight, such particulars would, perhaps, 
give but little additional interest to this 
account of tho operations against them. When 
pressed, thoy fled collectively, if possiblo; 
otherwise they broke into parts again to unite. 
In some instances, from inability to proceed, 
or under tho apprehension of suddenly falling 
in with British troops from an opposite quarter, 
parties of them lurked in small numbers about 
remote villages, or lay in tho thickest jungles, 
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exposed to the most severe hardships, till 
their enemies linel passed by." On the 12th 
of January Colonel Adams detached the 3rd 
Bengal cavalry, under Major Clarke, with 
instructions to inarch on the villago of Amhee, 
where it was understood a parly of Pindarrics 
were about to plunder. Major Clarke was 
met on his way by a report of the exact posi- 
tion of the enemy, and continuing his march 
till night, halted within a few miles of them. 
At live o’clock he moved, and came upon them 
with his force in two divisions, just ns they 
were preparing to march. One division im* 
mediately cut in among the enemy, and a largo 
body, flying from the attack, encountered the 
other division, from which they snflered 
severely. The number of the Pindarrics was 
estimated at fifteen hundred. Accounts vary 
as to tho number of the slain, but by Major 
Clarke, whoso estimate was formed on a com- 
parison of the reports of the pursuers, it was 
computed at a thousand. 

After the conclusion of tho treaty with 
Scindia, British officers, in conformity with 
one of its provisions, were despatched to rcsido 
with tboso of Scindin at his principal station. 
Two of them, Jcswunt Rao llhow nnd Bappo- 
jeo Scindia, were known to bo ill-aflcctcd to 
tho English and friendly to the Pindarries. 
The former was placed under the care of 
Captain Caulfield, tho latter under that of 
Major Ludlow. Nothing very remnrkablo 
occurred at Ajmcre, where Bappojce Scindia 
managed Scindia’s interests; but at Jndud, 
the seat of the head-quarters of Jeswunt Rao 
Bliow, it soon became evident that tho duties 
of the British resident would not ho light. In 
the face of Captain Caulfield’s constant and 
urgent remonstrances, Jcswuut Rao Bliow 
continued to maintain an intimate intercourse 
with the Pindarrics, and refused to move a 
man against them. At Jadud, Cheetoo met a 
friendly reception, nnd obtained such advice 
nnd information ns was calculated to facilitate 
his objects; and there Kurreen found an 
asylum when flying from tho British detach- 
ments employed against him. Much of this 
treacherous conduct of Scindin’s officers was 
concealed at the timo from tho representative 
of the British government ; but Captain Caul- 
field saw enough to convince him of the neces- 
sity of employing some stronger means of 
effecting the objects of his mission than remon- 
strances. In consequence, General Brown 
moved, in order to support Captain Caulfield’s 
representations by the presence of an over- 
awing force, and arrived at Jadud on tho 23rd 
of January. 

Tho first step taken was to demand the sur- 
render of two of the Bhow’s officers, who had 
been most actively instrumental in executing 
his plans for the protection of the Pindarries. 
Some days having been spent in fruitless com- 
munications, the British authorities learned on 
the 29th, that one of the offending officers 
was, with his followers, preparing for flight. 
Jeswunt Rao Bhow had been previously in- 
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formed that the movement, without tho consent 
of the British commnndcr, of nny part of his 
forces, previously to the adjustment of tho 
points of difference, could not bo permitted; 
and on the projected flight becoming known, 
a squadron of cavalry was sent down to 
prevent it. On the approach of the squadron 
it was fired upon. General Brown thereupon 
lost no timo in making tho necessary dispo- 
sitions for attack. He sent two guns to rein- 
force tho pickets, and ordered two squadrons 
of regular cavalry and some Rohilla horse 
round the town to gain the rear of the de- 
tached camp of the officer who bad taken the 
lend in the movement. Before tho lino could 
be formed for attack, tho fire of two twelve- 
pounders with shrapnell shells drove tho 
enemy from the position which they had 
taken, tho infantry flying into the town and 
the horse galloping oil'. The latter were 
ursued by the British cavalry; but these 
aving just returned from a forced march of 
considerable length, in fruitless search of a 
party of Pindarries, were exhausted, and tho 
pursuit was soon relinquished : the cavalry 
returned to destroy n remnant of the enemy 
which still lingered behind. In the mean timo 
General Brown had proceeded to the gate of 
tho town and demanded its surrender. Tho 
messenger was fired on ; whereupon a twelve- 
pounder wns mn up to tho gate, while the 
remaining ordnance swept away tho defences 
about it. Jeswunt Rao Bhow now thought it 
time to provide for his own safety. He fled 
with a few followers at the gate opposite to 
that nttackcd, through which the British 
triumphantly entered, bearing down all at- 
tempts at opposition. The loss of the enemy 
wns great; it was computed at a thousand, 
Tim British lost only thirty-six men. 

Tho servants of Holkar, like those of Scindia, 
did not in all cases yield implicit respect to 
tho treaties concluded by their superiors. 
The killadar of Tnlneir, a fort on the Tnptee, 
determined to disobey the summons of Sir 
Thomas Hislop to surrender, nnd in conse- 
quenco it became necessary to reduce it by 
force. On tbo 27th* of February, some guns 
were opened against the fort, nnd preparations 
were mndo for storming. Thenceforward the 
circumstances of the affair are involved in 
ambiguity and confusion. In Sir Thomas 
Hislop’s report to tho governor-general it is 
stated, that though preparations were mndo 
for blowing open tho outer gate, they were 
found unnecessary, ns the troops were able 
to enter at tbe side by single files. Similar 
testimony is given by Colonel Blacker. The 
words of Colonel Conway, adjutant-general, 
however, when subsequently called upon to 
state tbe circumstances of tbe case, are, “ We 
had forced the outer gate.” According to all 
authorities, the second gate was forced open. 
At a third, a number of persons, apparently 
not military, came out on the approach of the 
British party, and were made prisoners ; 
among these was the killadar. Sir Thomas 
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HMop, in !i|/i drfiistrb, slnted (bil the 
klllndar hero stinemleivd him*"ir to Colour I 
Conway. According to Colour I Conway, Imw- 
ever, no rommiiiiic.'itioii too), place brtwrrn 
them, mid the presence of the hllbidnr Among 
tho prisoners was not known. Aceordiog to 
Sir Thomas 11 Hop nml C«l'>iid Blacker, tli<* 
party pawed through a fourth pole without 
opposition, htit tvrro stopped At » fifth, which 
wiw nlso lira last. Colonel Comvny nsnhr i no 
mention of n fourth pule, hut hi* Atatemeiit 
coincides with theirs a-t to the stoppage of the 
party ut (ho hint gate of the srr/e.®. Hero a 
1 >ailoy look place, lint after n time the wicket 
was opened. Kir Thomas llfnhip say.*, it 
" wna opened from within Colonel Conway, 
"at la.it they con'cntcd to open the wicket, 
hut in doing so there was much oppoution, 
nnd evidently two opinions prevailed in the 
fort." Colonel Mncgrcgor Murray, who was 
present (and whose name will shortly appear 
in a more distinguished character than that of 
a witness), after quoting, apparently with 
approval, the statement of Kir Thomas 1 1 Hop, 
thus continues : “ Tlio Arabs still insisted 
upon terms. It remained doubtful whether 
the storming parly, on reaching the last gate, 
were to receive the submission or to encounter 
tho resistance of the enemy i and in this state 
of uncertainty, resulting from tho equivocal 
conduct of the garrison, it became obviously 
requisite Hint tho nsmilnnH should prepare for 
tho latter alternative by effecting a lodgment 
within tho gateway, ns their position in the 
passage leading to it would havo been abso- 
lutely untenable under fire." 

Whatever were (ho circumslnnccs of (he 
case, whatever the expectations of tho nssnil- 
r.'q or tho intentions of thoso within, tho 
ickot was opened. " On our entrance," says 
• j witness last quoted, "the garrison re- 
c’ . .1 us with the most furious gesticulations, 
raising their matchlocks nnd calling out 
‘marl' or kill! Colonel Mncgrcgor Murray, 
Major Gordon, and ono or two privates hail 
passed through tho wicket whon an attempt 
was made to oloso it. This was resisted by 
Colonel M ‘In tosh and Captain M'Crarth, who 
Riiccccded in kcoping it open till a grenadier 
of the .Royal Scots thrust Ids firelock through 
tho nperturo. Tho remnindor of tho storming 
party wero thus enabled to forco their way. 
Ail those who had previously entered wero 
hilled, excopting Colonel Mncgrogor Murray, 
who was rescued covored with wounds. Cap- 
tain Mncgrcgor, who was at tho head of thoso 
who entered after (ho attempt to close tho 
gate upon those who had first passed, also foil, 
but tlio fort was carried. The garrison, con- 
sisting of about tlirco hundred Arabs, sheltered 
themselves for a timo in tho houses, hut wore 
ultimately nil put to the sword, n proceeding 
manifesting a degree of ferocity not usual witli 
British victors. It may not, however, bo 
just to scrutinizo too nicely tlio conduct of 
men in the heat of action, when inflamed by 
tho belief that treachery has been employed 


again*! 11 mm. Tim worst psrt of tlm Irjinitc- 
U'im remain® to l,e told. Immediately niur 
llm p! ><:■’ fell, (hr kill.vfar wan hsr.g'd by 
order of the general in roiiiMrxtt'l, wh «, la (be 
il'iMifli In which ho reported the oe«iinvaf.-ji 
at Talln-ir, nee* langiia.-ja which Implies a 
doubt an to the p-ultf i|r.|ion of the officer in 
the alleged treachery of part of the garrimn. 
The general, Indeed, drew coti'clation from (he 
r-mi-Hulon that, if innocent of the treachery, 
th" killndar nwirtlidm deserved to ho 
| hanged flu- bin resistance in (he first ln»lanr*' t 
mere »■ im-el-dly r>* hr had been warned, that if 
ho persisted, severe ptiul«li!nenl would await 
him. “ Whether," says Kir Thomas Hidop, 
11 ho was nrcrsvnr or no* to th" subsequent 
treachery of hit men, his execution was a 
punishment justly doe to his rcliellion in the 
lin t instance, particularly after the warning 
he had received in (he morning." This posi- 
tion require! some examination, and the trans- 
action to which it relates is altogether ro 
extraordinary ns to invite a pause, for tho 
purpov of endeavouring more accurately. to 
estimate its chamcl'-r and merits. It excited 
n great sensation in Ragland at the time when 
it first became known Ihere, and the gchcral 
impression of thecndiict of the British general 
was fnr from fnvotimhlc. The Secret Com- 
mittee, tho Court of Directors, and the General 
Court of the Knst-India Company, wero alike 
of opinion that it required explanation ; nnd 
in n .similar spirit the subject was brought to 
the notico of parliament. Tho marquis of 
Hastings volunteered a minute in defrnco of 
Sir Thomas II Hop, — a course to which ho was, 
in fact, pledged, having long previously ex- 
pressed his approbation, not only or tlio means 
taken for tho reduction of Tnlnoir, but also 
of tho severity with which the conquest was 
followed. Sir Thomas II Hop called upon 
various officers present at tho capture to af- 
ford such information ns they possessed, and 
in transmitting their communications, ho 
nddressed to (ho government a long nnd 
laboured defenco of his conduct — n defenco 
distinguished not less by its weakness, than 
by its wordiness. 

It is gratifying to turn from such a scene as 
that at Tnlneir; and tlio narrative of tho 
progress of events at Nngpore must now bo 
resumed. Tbo engagement provisionally con- 
cluded with Appa Sahib, after the evacuation 
of his capital, was confirmed by tho governor- 
general, nnd the resident was authorized^ to 
frnrno a definitive treaty on its basis. Tins 
was suspended by a proposal from Appa Sahib 
to transfer to tho British government tbo 
whole of tho possessions of tho state of Nng- 
poro, he retaining only tho nnmo nnd form of 
sovereignly, and receiving a certain share of 
tho revenues. Tlio proposal was rejected by 
the govenior-gonerai, ami tho original plan 
ordered to bo carried into effect, .But before 
tbo despatch convoying tlio final instructions 
of tho government was received by the resident, 
tho stnto of circumstances again forced him to 
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net upon tlic dictates of his own sound and 
vigorous judgment. 

The delivery of ccrtnin fortresses stipulated 
to be surrendered was refused or evaded. 
Mundcln was one of these. When the order 
for its surrender arrived from Nngporo, the 
rajah's ministers requested that n little time 
might be allowed for the evacuation of the 
foit, in order that persons might be sent to 
settle with the garrison, and thus prevent nny 
demur to the delivery of the fort, under the 
pretence of arrears being duo. A person 
deputed from Nngporo ostensibly for this pur- 
pose arrived at Mundcln ; hut the surrender 
was still deferred, under the plea that an order 
had been received to make the collections for 
the year from the pcrguuuahs dependent upon 
Mundcla, and to pay the garrison with the 
produce. The resident having brought tho 
subject to the notico of the rajah’s ministers, 
they stated tho order in question to be, that 
payment should be made from tho revenue 
already collected, and sufficient for tho pur- 
pose. As n part of the territory from which 
the revenue was to he drawn was nctunlly 
occupied by the British troops, and nothing 
could be obtained from the remainder but by 
gross extortion and oppression, tho resident 
authorized tho payment of tho garrison from 
the British treasury, and Major O'Brien pro- 
ceeded with a small escort to Mundcla to make 
the necessaty arrangements. On tho arrival 
of this officer, various communications passed 
between him, tho killadnr of the fort, and the 
person deputed from Nagpore, professedly for 
the purpose of settling the arrears. These 
communications appeared to promise a satis- 
factory adjustment, and Major O'Brien was in 
expectation of being put iu inimediato pos- 
session of the fort. Instead of this result, tho 
British commander, on the third morning after 
his arrival, while riding near tho place, found 
that the garrison during tho night had sent 
over the Nerbudda about four hundred cavalry, 
with four thousand infantry, and four guns. 
Tho cavalry advanced upon him, and tho guns 
opened ; but be was enabled, with liis small 
escort, to reach his camp in safety ; the enemy, 
whenever they approached, being successfully 
repelled. 

In consequence of this treacherous pro- 
ceeding on the part of tho killadar of the fort, 
Major-General Marshall, with a considerable 
force, was ordered to advance upon Mundcln ; 
but before this could be effected Nagpore 
became the scene of a bloodless revolution. 
The retention of the fortresses in defiance of 
the provisions under which they were to be 
surrendered, and notwithstanding public orders 
had been given for their delivery, was traced 
to secret orders of a contrary purport — a, faot 
suspected at an early period by the resident, 
and ultimately placed beyond the possibility of 
doubt. In addition to these circumstances, 
Mr. Jenkins received information that an 
intercourse was kept up with the peishwa, and 
that the rajah held secret conferences with 
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persons hostile to the influence of the British 
government, while those who entertained 
friendly feelings towards it were regarded with 
aversion. Rumours of tho rajah meditating 
an epcapo were general ; it was understood 
that one of tho disaffected chiefs had received 
a sum of money for the levy of troops ; and 
attempts wore made to intercept the progress 
of supplies in tended for the British force. 
Every tiling conspired to show that Appa 
Sahib wns irretrievably leagued with tiio 
enemies of the British powor. New and in- 
contestable proofs of the. rajah’s treachery 
continually occurred, and were multiplied, till 
it became evident that extreme measures could 
no longer bo postponed without compromising 
tho honour and safety of tho British govern- 
ment. The resident now acted with his usual 
vigour, nnd arrested both tho rajah and his 
confidential ministers. .This hold step was 
accelerated by the discovery of facts which 
impressed Mr. Jenkins with a conviction that 
Appa Sahib had been the murderer of his 
kinsman nnd sovereign, Pursageo Bhonslab, 
formerly rajah of Nngporo. At the time of 
Pursagce's death Mr. Jenkins had been led to 
suspect this ; but circumstances having in- 
duced him in some degroe to moderate his 
suspicions, mid the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactory proof of the suspected fact being 
apparently insurmountable, no measures wero 
taken in consequence. Such additional infor- 
mation wns now acquired as led to a conviction 
of Appa Sahib's guilt. His arrest took place 
on the 15th of March. Subsequently he was 
dcclnrcd to bo dethroned, and this step was 
followed by the elevation to the musnud of a 
descendant of a former rajah by tho female 
line. As soon ns a sufficient escort could be 
obtained, Appa Sahib was sent off to the 
British provinces, and provision was made at 
Allahabad for his reception and custody. 

General Marshall having arrived before 
Mundcla, proceeded to erect batteries, which 
being completed wero opened by daylight on 
the 2flih of April. They were answered by a 
spirited firo from the whole of the enemy’s 
works. After several hours’ battering. Lieu- 
tenant Piekersgill, with great gallantry, pro- 
ceeded to ascertain by personal inspection the 
effect produced, mounting, with the assistance 
of his hirenrrabs, to the top of the breach ; 
from whioh, after making his observations, 
he returned with so favourable a report, as 
induced General Marshall to make immediate 
preparations for storming the works. The 
necessary _ dispositions having been made. 
Captain Tickeli, field engineer, examined the 
breach, and at bnlf-pnst five o’clock the signal 
was given to advance. The storming and 
supporting columns, both under the direction 
of Brigadier-General Watson, moved forward, 
the breach was instautly mounted and carried, 
and in a veiy short time the town was in the 
possession of the assailants. The troops were 
immediately pushed forward to the fort, and 
at daybreak on the 27th the garrison came 
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oul unnrmod, mul quiolly surrendered them- 
selves. At midnight a miial! boat had been 
observed crossing llio river, with four perrmii* * 
by good management on (be part of one of the 
advanced posts they were secured on landing, 
and one of them turned out to ho the killndnr 
of the fort. Tho governor-general had given 
orders that, if taken, tho killndnr and other 
principal officers should bo immediately brought 
to n drum-hend cnurt-ninrlinl, and that any 
punishment that might 1m awarded by such 
tribunal, whether death or imprisonment with 
hard labour, might immediately bo carried 
into effect. 

It would bo difficult to show that thr^n 
orders were consistent either with discretion 
or with a regard to the usages of war. They 
appear to have been an ebullition of that in- 
firmity of temper which shadowed thu high 
character of the marquis of Hastings. The 
ordcra wore so fnr followed, that tho killndnr 
wns brought to a court-martial, charged with 
rebellion and trcnolicry. Ho wns acquitted of 
tlio clmrgc of rcliollion, on tho proper ground 
of his hnving acted under the orders of tho 
Nngporo government. Tho chnrgo of trea- 
chery arose out of tho attack on Major 
O’Brien. Of this tho killndnr was nl«o ac- 
quitted, tlio major declaring his belief that tho 
prisoner wns not concerned in the attack upon 
film. This appears a somewhat refined view 
of tho mnttcr. If tlio attack wero an offence 
against military law, it could bo of liltlo im- 
portance whether tho killudar were personalty 
engaged in it or not, ns it must bo quito cer- 
tain that tho movement of tho garrison must 
have taken place with his cogniznnco and 
sanction ; but the court must linva been nwnre 
that tlioy had no proper jurisdiction in tho 
< 10 , and that conviction and punishment 
' ler such circumstances could not bo jusli- 
’ Another officer was put on trial, charged 
• .kb abetting his superior ; but lie, of course, 
shared tho impunity of his principal. 

llio surrender of Cliourngurh, another for- 
tress which wns to bo ceded to tho British 
government, was postponed by tho snmo bad 
faith which had delayed the delivery of Mun- 
doln, and tho pretcnco was tho snmo — timo was 
asked to settle tho arrears of pay duo to tho 
garrison ; but tlio killadar soon assumed a 
posture of direct hostility. A body of men 
armed with matchlocks sallied from tho fort to 
attack a British force under Colonel Mne- 
Morinc, and the garrison systematically plun- 
dered the villages which had been placed undor 
tlie British government. A body of about 
five hundred, employed in tho latter occupa- 
tion, were attacked nnd put to flight by a 
small detachment under Major Richards. 
After the reduction of Mundela, tho division 
under General Watson was ordered to march 
to Chouragurh, but before their arrival tlio 
fort nnd adjoining town wero evacuated, nnd 
possession taken by Colonel MneMorine. 

The continued disturbances in Nngporo had 
induced the resident to cnll for tho advance of 
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Colonel A damn'll force from llon-dngnbad, 
where it had arrived in the beginning of 
Mnreb, after lining employed ln-yond the Nor* 
hmtd.-i. He accordingly marched for the city 
of Nngpore, which he reached on the 5th of 
April ; ami having halted there on the follow- 
ing day, resumed hi* march on the 7th for 
ninghunghut, where ho arrived on the Otli. 
There ho wan joined on the 14th by a party 
which he had detached under Lieutenant- 
Colonel f-’cott, to intercept an apprehended 
attempt of Bnjee IJao to enter Chanda. Little 
has Itficn raid of the movement* of Bajeo Jtno, 
for it would have been alike tedious and un- 
profitable to follow minutely Ids tortuous 
(light. After the battle of A -ditto he wan- 
dered in almost every direction, in continual 
dread of some portion of the British force. On 
the 13th of April ho Ir-camo aware of the 
nod lion of Colonel Adams'* force, and to avoid 
film moved to Soondec. On the 15th he was 
alarmed by intelligence of the approach of 
Geiieml Dove ton, and made preparations for 
flying. On the 17th Colonel Adam* camo 
suddenly upon him, after n fatiguing march 
over a most difficult country. An action en- 
sued, in which the poishwa was completely 
routed, with tho loss of several hundred men, 
four bras* gun*, three elephants, nearly two 
hundred camel*, and a variety of valuable pro- 
perty. The poishwa himself lind n narrow 
escape, the palanquin in which he hnd been 
homo having been taken immediately after bo 
hnd left it to seek safety by flight on horse- 
back. Holly pursued by General Doveton, 
the poishwa fled to Ormcknii, where, orcrcomo 
by fntiguc, privation, nnd terror, bis army 
broke up, nnd tlio fugitive princo was aban- 
doned by most of hi* sirdars. 

After dispersing tlio army of tbo poishwa at 
Soondec, Colonel Adams returned to Hinghuu- 
ghut, to prepare for laying siego to Chanda, n 
strongly fortified city in tho Nngporo territory, 
said to ho equal in sizo to the capital. He 
appeared before it on tho 9th of Slay, with a 
thousand native cavniry, a troop of liorso artil- 
lery, one-half being Europeans of the Madras 
establishment, tlio remainder natives, of tho 
Bengal establishment, a complete company of 
European foot artillery, partly provided by 
Bengal, partly by Madras, three ■ thousand 
native infantry, two companies of pioneers, 
ono from tho Bengal, ono from tlio Madras 
establishment, and two thousand irregular 
horse, with three eiglilccn-ponndors, four brass 
twelve-pounders, sis howitzers, and twelve 
six-pounders. 

Chanda is situato between two small rivers, 
which unito at a distance of about half a mile 
from its southern extremity. On tbo north is 
a deep and extensivo tank, beyond which are 
somo hills, commanding the plnce, at a dis- 
tance of nine hundred yards. Between them 
and tho fort are thick groves of trees. On the 
cast faeo are suburbs interspersed with trees 
and separated from tbo town by one of the 
rivers, and opposite to tho south-east angle. 
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distant about seven hundred and fifty yards, 
are other hills, beyond which the British en- 
campment was fixed. Within tho place equi- 
distant from tho north and south faces, but 
nearer the eastern than the western wall, is 
situated n citadel : tho rest of the interior 
consists of stmggling streets, detached houses, 
and gardens. The walls are of cut stone, well 
cemented, and from fifteen to twenty feet high, 
and six miles round. They are flanked by 
round towers, capacious enough for tho largest 
guns ; and ns the direction of the walls is fre- 
quently broken, and they are surmounted by a 
high parapet, an effectual enfilade of them is 
not practicable. Eighty guns of large calibre 
were mounted, and the garrison consisted of 
two thousand men. 

At night, on the 13tli of April, tho first 
battery was completed. It was erected on 
the southern hill, and admitted one eighteen- 
pounder, two howitzers, and one six-pounder. 
The chief point of nttack had not at this time 
been selected, and this battery was intended, 
says Colonel Blacker, " to nmuso tho enemy, 
while tire necessary collection of materials for 
the siege was in progress.” Shells and red-hot 
shot were thenceforth thrown into the town, 
but with little effect, while the fire was re- 
turned by tho garrison with no greater. 
Coincident with the opening of the battery, a 
force, consisting of a battalion of Bengal light 
infantry and a squadron of cavalry, under 
Captain Doveton, was established in a suburb 
lying south-east of. the city. Four days were 
spent in reconnoitring, and tho south-east 
angle being finally selected for breaching, on 
tho night of tho 17th of April a battery of 
four twelve-pounders was constructed within 
four hundred yards of that point. In addition 
to this, a howitzer battery was erected on the 
capital of the south-east angle, at a distanco of 
six hundred yards, and a battery of throe six- 
pounders on the prolongation of tho eastern 
face, distant four hundred yards. Three of 
the enemy's guns wero dismounted, but beyond 
this the effect of these batteries seems to have 
been unimportant. During tho night of the 
18th tho breaching battery of three eighteen- 
pounders was completed, within two hundred 
and fifty yards of tho angle attacked, and at 
daybreak on the following morning it opened. 
At four in the afternoon the breach wa3 prac- 
ticable, but the assault was delayed till the fol- 
lowing morning. During the night, however, 
an incessant fire was kept up, in order to de- 
feat any attempt made by the garrison to form 
a retrenchment. Lieutenant-Colonel Scott was 
appointed to command the storming party, 
which consisted of two columns. The right 
column was composed of four companies of 
Bengal grenadiers, followed by pioneers with 
ladders, and the first battalion of the 19th 
regiment of Bengal native infantry. It was 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Popham. The left column, under Captain 
Brook, consisted of four flank companies, fol- 
lowed by pioneers with ladders, and the first 
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battalion of tho 1st regiment of Madras na- 
tive infantry. Tho first battalion of tho 23rd 
Bengal, and tho first of the 11th Madras 
native infantry followed ; wliilo with tho 
advanced sections was a detail of artillerymen, 
provided with materials for cither turning tho 
enemy’s guns or spiking them. A reserve, 
consisting of tho Bengal light infantry bat- 
talion, four troops of tho 5th cavalry dis- 
mounted, and two horse-artillery guns, was 
commanded by Major Clarke. 

At break of day on tho 20th of April, the 
storming parly marched from camp, the heads 
of tho two columns being equally advanced. 
They arrived at tho breach without much an- 
noyance, a tremendous fire from all tho guns 
that could be brought to bear on the breach 
and defences having been previously ponred in 
for half an hour. Tho garrison, however, wero 
found prepared, and the heads of the columns 
wero assailed by a warm discharge of small 
arms. The columns separated, according to a 
preconcerted arrangement, and took different 
directions. Tho right met with considerable 
resistance from bodies of tho garrison, who 
being driven back, appeared to cross over and 
fall into tho route of the left column. That 
column, however, pursued its wny, driving 
tho enemy back as it advanced, and within an 
hour from the breach being passed the place 
was entirely occupied by the English. The kil- 
ladar, with about two hundred of hiB men, was 
killed, nnd nbout a hundred were made pri- 
soners. The rest escaped without the walls ; 
some of them wero intercepted and destroyed 
by the British cavalry, but from tho great ex- 
tent of the place, and the cover afforded by a 
thick jungle to tho northward, most of tho 
fugitives succeeded in eluding pursuit. The 
loss of tho English wns small, amounting only 
to twelve killed nnd something more than fifty 
wounded. 

The circumstances attending the capture of 
Chanda exhibit nothing Tery remarkable or 
striking. But the occupation of the place 
was of vast importance, inasmuch as it was 
tho great citadel of the principality in which it 
wns situated, and its possession was associated 
in public opinion with the existence of the 
Nagpore state. On this account, its fall to the 
force under Colonel Adams was an event 
highly favourable to British interests in Nag- 
pore. A large nmount of property was found 
in the city, having been deposited there 
for safety. Nine lacs of rupees, which had 
been.buried in the purlieus of a single palace, 
were discovered and dug out, a few days after 
the storm. The taste of the natives of India 
for articles of European luxury was proved by 
the discovery of many such in the captured 
city, and among them some -of the elegancies 
and embellishments which, however highly 
valued in a more cultivated state of society, 
might be supposed to have but few attrac- 
tions for Asiatic taste. Some pictures, of 
European production, formed part of the spoil 
of Chanda. 
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menfc. These objects having been pursued 
through 'two days, it was thought that an at- 
tempt to storm might be made on the 29th 
with a probability of success. 

The parties for the attack having been told 
off on the preceding evening, took up in the 
morning the positions assigned to them. The 
column for the attack of the breach was com- 
manded by Major Greenhill, of the 17th 
Madras native infantry. It consisted of one 
hundred Europeans and eight hundred sepoys, 
who remained in the parallel on the bank of 
the river. The column destined to storm the 
pettah was composed of five hundred sepoys 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Mathew Stuart, of 
the Madras native infantry. This column 
crossed the river lower down to a point on 
the left bank, eight hundred yards from the 
walls. The third column, which was com- 
manded by Major Macbean, of the Madras 
native infantiy, had for its object the escalade 
of the outer wall near the river gate. This 
column took post near the six-pounder 
battery up the right bank. It consisted of 
fifty Europeans and three hundred sepoys. 
Each column was headed by a party of 
pioneers, with tools and ladders, and led by 
an engineer officer ; and that of Major Green- 
hill was provided with bundles of long grass, 
to be applied as might be necessary in filling 
up trenches. These preparations, however, 
proved unavailing. After a warm fire of two 
hours from the breaching and mortar batteries 
against the point of attack. Major Greenhill's 
column moved forward. As it approached 
the outer wall, Lieutenant Nattes, the senior 
engineer since the death of Lieutenant 
Davis, ascended the breach in front, and had 
no sooner attained its summit than he dis- 
covered insuperable obstacles, the existence 
of which was previously unsuspected. He 
was in the act of pronouncing the word "im- 
practicable," and warning back those behind 
him, when he fell, pierced by several balls : 
the storming party, not having noticed his 
signal, continued to advance under a fire of 
small arms by which their commander. Major 
Greenhill, was wounded. All doubt as to the 
result of the attack was soon removed by the 
unwelcome discovery that the ladders of the 
assailants were too short to be of use. Colonel 
Macdowell consequently ordered the party 
to retire, which they did in exemplar}’ order 
under a harassing fire from the enemy. The 
attack under Colonel Stuart was more 
fortunate. He had gained a considerable 
portion of the pettah when he was joined by 
Major Macbean, the object of that officer's 
attackhaving been found unattainable ; and the 
united force quickly succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the entire town. 

After the failure of the attack on the 29th 
of May, it was resolved to direct the next 
upon a new point. On the 1st of June the 
camp was removed across the Moassura to 
the vicinity of Gheerna, which was close to 
its rear. In addition to other reasons, the 


expediency of this moasnre was urged by 
regard to the season of the year, and to the 
probable filling up of the Moassum by the 
approaching rains, the effect of which would 
be to separate the besiegers from the fort. 
Various preparations, unnecessary to be re- 
lated in detail, were carried on while the 
British commander awaited the arrival of a 
battering-train from Abmednuggur, which 
arrived on the 10th of June. On that night 
the mortars were brought into battery, and 
on the following morning they opened a dis- 
charge, one effect of which was to fire a atore 
of powder within the fort. The explosion 
threw down from twenty to thirty yards of 
the curtain of the inner line. A breaching 
battery was soon ready to follow up the work 
of destruction, and was forthwith put into 
operation. The enemy were now alarmed, 
and tendered submission upon terms. They 
were answered that nothing but unconditional 
surrender could be accepted. The Arabs, 
however, were from some cause apprehensive 
for their personal safety after surrender, and 
hesitated to trust the faith of those in whose 
power they were required to place them- 
selves. " Finding,” says Colonel Macdowell, 

" that treachery on onr part was suspected, 
ADd wishing to do away a report all over 
Candeish so prejudicial to our character, I did 
not hesitate in signing a paper, declaring, in 
the name of my government, that the garrison 
should not be put to death after they surren- 
dered.” Nothing, under the circumstances, 
could be more judicious than the conduct of 
Colonel Macdowell ; but the concession neces- 
sary to remove the distrust of the garrison led 
to subsequent dispute. The native scribe 
who drew up the paper employed words, 
either by mistake, inadvertence, or design, 
which promised indulgences never intended. 
These, of course, were claimed ; and the 
question of yielding or refusing them being 
referred to Mr. Elphinstone, he, in a spirit 
as wise as it was liberal and honourable, 
decided that the Arabs must be admitted to 
the advantages which they had been led to 
expect. 

Before the fell of Malligaum, the once 
haughty, but now humbled, peishwa, had 
ceased even to pretend to the exercise of 
sovereign power. He had wandered in every 
direction, and in every direction had met with 
disappointment and defeat. “ His flight," 
says Colonel Blacker, "seemed restricted 
within a magic circle, from which be appeared 
destined never to be emancipated. He fled 
twice to the northward and twice to tho 
southward. To the westward was the ocean, 
and to the eastward, where the land was wide 
and contained well-wishers to his cause, he 
had met with one of his severest defeats. 
Again he sought the north ; and after a flight 
of several hundred miles, be found himself on 
the borders of Candeish, not far distant from 
tho extreme point of a previous visit, but 
more closely beset by enemies than on the 
2 c 
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former occasion.” The sudden dispersion of surrender of the peisliwa tlio prince lmd 
the several sirdars and their followers in various boen publicly enthroned with much cere- 
directions, after the signal defeat of the mony. With the exception of . the tract of 
peishwa by Colonel Adams, had renderod it land thus appropriated, the peisliwa’s domi- 
difficult to ascertain the course of the peishwa fiions were annexed to tlio British territories, 
himself, and both General Smith and General and he became a pensioner upon the British 
Doveton were led into wrong tracks. But government. In these few words is recounted 
the meshes were closely drawn around the the end of a state and dynasty which had 
fugitive, and escape being impossible, he ulti- been regarded as the key-stono oi Mahratta 
mately made overtures of submission to Sir power. 

John Malcolm. That officer, having asked The life of Bajee Bao, its last head, lmd 
the vakeel by whom the message was con- been eventful. On the death of his father, 
veyed whether he thought the peishwn was his brother and himself were alternately 
sincere in the proceeding, received an answer rnised to tlio musnud and dethroned, as rival 
highly expressive of the opinion entertained parties gained or lost the ascendency. Bajee 
of the fallen prince by one who may be sup- ltao was at last apparently fixed on the tlirono 
posed to havo enjoyed opportunities of know- by the assistance of Scindia ; but, shortly 1 
ing him well. “ I should imagine,” said the afterwards, he and his ally were defeated by 
discreet officer, “that he must be sincere, for Holkar,andBajeeBao arrived atBasseinafugi- 
I cannot guess wliat possible illusive project tive and a wanderer. Here ho formed an nlli- 
lie can now have left.” His situation was ance with the British government, by whose as- 
indeed desperate, and was so felt by himself, sistance he was restored to a throne of some- 
In an interview with Sir John Malcolm, which what diminished splendour but of increased 
followed, the peishwa exclaimed, "How can security. The magnitude of the favour might 
I resist now? I am surrounded! General hnve been expected to attach him to the 
Doveton is at Borhampore ; you are at interests of the power by whom it was 
Metowla ; Colonel Bussell at Boorgham. I bestowed. The general characteristic of 
am enclosed.” After some ineffectual at- Oriental potentates is, however, intense and 
tempts to obtain delay, in the hope of making unalloyed selfishness, and the peishwa’s con- 
better terms, he yielded to the force of the duct afforded an instance, not an exception, 
circumstances in which he was placed, and His character was marked by timidity, his 
surrendered to the British government. habits were those of the grossest sensuality. 

Long before this event it had been deter- and he manifested an utter destitution of nil 
mined to deprive him of all sovereignty, and honourable principle. His cowardice pro- 
of this he was npprized by Sir John Malcolm bably led him to suspect the intentions of 
previously to his surrender. The determinn- the British government to be less friendly 
tion was just and wise. The perfidy which towards him than they originally were ; his 
had marked his conduct, and the inveterate debasing sensuality led to the encouragement 
h d which he had displayed towards the of despicable parasites, who at once flattered 
Itish power, rendered this course the only and ministered to his vices ; and his total 
consistent with prudence. If, indeed, insensibility to those principles which impose 
'itional grounds of justification were re- restraint on better natures, made him nnscru- 
.juired, they would be found in the atrocious pulous as to the means employed for accom- 
proceedings in which he had been implicated plishing his ends. From the time of the 
subsequently to his attack upon the British murder of Gungadhur Sbastry, his course 
residency. His flight had been a career of was that of a man rushing headlong to de- 
crime, as well as of misfortune and suffer- struction. In addition to the qualities already 
ing. He had put to death two British tra- mentioned he possessed an unusual portion of 
vellers in cold blood, and committed other acts blind obstinacy, which was eminently dis- 
at variance with the usages of even semi- played in the tenacity with which he clung 
civilized nations. None but himBelf and his to his wretched favourite, Trimbuckjee 
coadjutors in crime could lament his fall. Dainglia, in the hope of rendering him as 

The governor-general had resolved upon serviceable a minister to his ambition and 
restoring the house of Sattara to sovereignty, revenge, ns he had already been to vices of a 
The motive to this proceeding was, that the different character. By this mad adhesion 
Sattara rajah was the descendant and repre- to a connection as dishonourable as its object 
sentative of Sevnjee, the founder of the was hopeless, he involved himself in a dispute 
Mahratta empire, of which Sattara was re- with the British government, from which ho 
garded as the capital. The peishwa was no- escaped, not indeed unharmed, but still in a 
minally but the vicegerent of the rajah of better condition than he had reason to ex- 
Sattara ; he received the dress of investiture pect. Although the result of this attempt 

from his hands, and rendered some other might have shown him the folly of his course, 
acknowledgments of dependency ; though he repeated the error which had deprived his 
practically the superior had been the slave throne of a portion both of solidity and 
and prisoner of his lieutenant. A portion of splendour, and he lost all. He descended 
territory was assigned for the new, or rather from the rank of a sovereign to that of a 
revived, state of Sattara, and prior to the dependent on the bounty of foreigners. 
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Two points in the arrangement connected 
with the fall of the peishwa and his territory 
appear open to serious blnme. The provision 
made for his support was exorbitant; and with 
reference to the example afforded by the sons 
of Tippoo Sultan most unwise. This was the 
error of Sir John Malcolm. The governor- 
general’s views on the subject of provision for 
the deposed prince were far more moderate. 
On learning that overtures had been received 
from Bajee Rao, he addressed a series of in- 
structions to Sir John Malcolm, one of which 
prescribed that the amount of stipend for the 
peishwa’s maintenance should either be left 
open for the decision of government, or fixed 
at the lowest sum adequate to support him in 
comfort and respectability. These instruc- 
tions did not arrive till after Bajee Rao had 
surrendered, when Sir John Malcolm, having 
acted on his own responsibility, was no longer 
able to obey the orders of the governor-general, 
and when the latter could not, with a regard 
to good faith, refuse to confirm the promises 
of his officer. Sir John Malcolm warmly de- 
fended his own arrangement, urging that 
Bajee Rao’s submission, and the consequent 
termination of the war, might be regarded as 
cheaply purchased by the sacrifices which he 
had consented to make; that the peishwa 
might still have succeeded in eluding the 
British detachments by which he was hemmed 
In, maintaining a desultory contest, and keep- 
ing alive the flames of war; that the surrender 
of the prince in the manner in which it took 
place, and his public renunciation of sove- 
reignty, followed by his march through the 
country in the apparent condition of a prisoner, 
was a more desirable result of the war, and 
more calculated to make a useful impression 
on the public mind, and on the peishwa’s late 
subjects, than his capture or fall in the field, 
supposing either of those issues probable. In 
regard to the large pecuniary provision, Sir 
John Malcolm referred to precedent, repre- 
sented the improbability of a smaller sum 
being accepted, and contended that it was not 
more than a suitable maintenance for the 
peishwa, nor likely to be employed in creating 
combinations against British interests. The 
governor-general, however, was not convinced. 
Recurring to the subject after a lapse of four 
years, he said, “To none of these propositions 
could I give my assent ; but, as already Btated, 
I did not hesitate to ratify the terms actually 
made, however unaccordant to my own expec- 
tations.” 

The governor-general was not answerable 
for the error committed in this respect, and he 
acted in a spirit of honour and good faith, in 
surrendering his own views, under the circum- 
stances that had taken place without his 
knowledge or concurrence. For the error 
remaining to be noticed he must be held 
accountable. He was fully aware of the 
tenacity of the Mahratta confederacy, so long 
as a rallying point remained round which 
association threw its mystic interest. He saw 


that there must be no peishwa, either in name 
or in fact; for if there were, there would be 
no peace for India. He wisely determined, 
therefore, that there should be none; but 
while thus depriving Mahratta intrigue of one 
nucleus, he raised from oblivion and neglect 
another. All the reasons which counselled 
that there should be no peishwa pressed with 
equal cogency against the revival of the claims 
of the rajah of Sattara. To sever the usurping 
arm, and at the same time to elevate the long 
drooping head of the Mahratta body, was not 
a consistent course of policy, the object being 
to destroy. The master was now freed from 
the domination of his ambitious servant, and 
restored, in imagination at least, to the place 
which, according to the theory of the Mahratta 
league, was his right. It is not desirable, on 
general principles, to disregard the claims of 
rank in India, even in cases where they might 
be annihilated without injustice. For the sake 
of preserving some useful gradations in society, 
as well as to cast over its framework a cover- 
ing of grace and dignity, it is expedient to 
uphold the distinctions of rank and birth, 
where they can be upheld without producing 
private injury or public mischief. But the 
re-organization of the sovereignty of the rajah 
of Sattara, the investment of that personage 
with territorial dominion and power, was not 
of thiB harmless character. The extent of ter- 
ritory assigned to him was indeed small, and 
the political power very strictly limited ; but 
there was enough to afford stimulus to the 
wild visions of Mahratta fancy. The throne 
of Sevajee was restored, and though it could 
boast little of either power or splendour, it 
was to the Mahratta what Mecca is to the 
Mussulman — a source of enthusiasm and hope. 

The wretched person whose guilty subser- 
vience to a profligate master had reduced that 
master from a sovereign to a captive was 
rendered too important, by the extensive mis- 
chief which he caused, for his fate to be a 
matter of indifference. When the army of the 
peishwa broke up, Trimbuckjee Dainglia re- 
tired to the neighbourhood of Nassick, where 
he for some time remained concealed. After 
an attempt to make terms through Sir John 
Malcolm, which ended in nothing, a body of 
horse under Captain Swanston was detached 
from a distant station, the selection being 
made with a view to avert suspicion. The 
detachment marched with so much rapidity 
that no intelligence of their approach preceded 
them, and they were, consequently, enabled to 
surround the village where the fugitive lay. 
Trimbuckjee was reclining on a cot when the 
gates of the house were forced, and the British 
troops entered. He had just time to fly to 
the upper part of the house and conceal him- 
self among some straw. From this covert he 
was taken without any resistance, and sent to 
Tannah, the place of his former confinement. 
He was shortly afterwards sent round to Ben- 
gal, and lodged in the fort of Chunar. 

The peishwa snbdued and under restraint, 

2 g 2 ... 
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Ilia army dispersed, 'and liis minion and evil 
genius, Trimbuckjee Dainglia, once inoro a 
prisoner to the British government, the fearful 
course of events, which had their, origin in the 
treachery of the court of Poona, might be 
regarded as brought to a happy termination. 
At Nagpore' there still remained much to be 
effected. On the 25th of June the new rajah, 
a child only ten years of age, was solemnly 
placed on the musnud. But his place was 
not uncontested ; for Appa Sahib had some 
time before effected his escape. As in most 
instances of the like nature, there appears to 
have been considerable deficiency of vigilance 
in those whose duty it was to keep the prisoner 
in security. Appa Sahib soon found himself 
surrounded by a band of adherents, who had 
anticipated his escape. Flying to the Mahadeo 
hills till fresh numbers continued to flock to 
his standard, and relying, not without reason, 
upon finding a parly in Nagpore waiting to 
support him, he, after a time, proceeded to 
Chouragurh, and took possession of the fort 
without resistance. He had at this time an 
agent at Borhampore engaged in obtaining 
Arab soldiers, an employment at which Soin- 
dia’s governor in that city, as might be 
expected, connived. The desire of Appa 
Sahib to collect an army was opportunely 
favoured by the dissolution of that of tbe 
peishwa. In addition to his exertions to this 
end in other places, he maintained a corre- 
spondence with his connections in the capital 
of his former dominions. These laboured 
indefatigably to enrol and organize bodies of 
armed adherents in the interior, while they 
supplied Appa Sahib with money for the col- 
. lection and payment of troops on the frontier. 
Their endeavours were further directed to 
dermine the fidelity of the British troops, 

• to a certain extent they were successful, 
■o alarming were the various indications of 
active hostility, that the resident felt it to be 
necessary to apply to General Doveton and 
Colonel Adams for reinforcements. Towards 
the latter end of October a combined irruption 
of different columns into the Mahadeo hills, 
for the purpose of surrounding Appa Sahib, 
was projected, and they moved accordingly. 
Appa Sahib then fled, escorted by a body of 
horse under Cheetoo, the Findarrie chief, but 
closely, pursued. He was overtaken near 
Asseergurh, a fortress belonging to Scindia, 
and would probably have been captured, had 
not a part of the garrison sallied out to his 
assistance. 

Asseergurh was one of the fortresses of 
which, as a precautionary measure, tempo- 
rary possession was to be given to the British 
government, under the provisions of the treaty 
concluded with Scindia in 1817. The troops, 
however, destined for its occupation, were 
wanted in another quarter, and subsequently 
the course of events rendering it, in the judg- 
ment of the governor-general, unnecessary to 
enforce the claim, ho determined to relinquish 
it. Before this determination was communi- 
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cated to Scindia, .Teswunt Bao Lar, the officer 
commanding at Asseergurh, had committed 
a direct act of hostility by firing on a detach- 
ment of the Company’s troops which had occa- 
sion to pass tbe fort in moving to intercept 
the peishwa. This was not allowed to in- 
terfere with the fulfilment of the governor- 
general’s intention. Tbe marquis of Hastings 
was magnanimously disposed, and he caused 
an intimation to be given to Scindia, that 
if another commandant were appointed to 
Asseergurh, and Jeswunt Bno Lar should 
refuse to deliver the fortress, the place should 
then be reduced by the Company’s troops and 
restored to Scindia without any charge for 
the expense of the siege. At this time the 
governor-general was aware that Scindia was 
in friendly correspondence with the peishwa, 
and that such correspondence was not even 
denied. But, in his own language, “no more 
austere tone ” was adopted than had previously 
marked the intercourse of the British govern- 
ment with its perfidious ally. “ My soli- 
citude,” said the marquis of Hastings, “to 
bring into confidential reliance upon us a 
prince whose sovereignty I meant to uphold 
stood upon its original principle.of policy. Con- 
formably to those sentiments, the punishment 
of Jeswunt Bao Lar was left to Scindia’s 
own discretion.” The “discretion” of the 
treacherous chief was exercised in forwarding 
orders for the recall of Jeswunt Bao Lar from 
his command, which orders even the governor- 
general qualifies by the word "ostensible.” 
Jeswunt Bao Lar well knew the precise de- 
gree of obedience that was expected to these 
orders^ and he was prepared with a never- 
failing supply of excuses for disregarding 
them. The commandant was aware that he 
was wanted at his post to insure the pror 
tection which he had constantly afforded to 
the Pindarries when harassed by the British 
forces, and to gratify his master by the ex- 
ercise of such other acts of hostility to the 
British government as might be practicable. 
His sally for the benefit of Appa Sahib was one 
of those acts of apparent insubordination but 
real obedience. His conduct in this instance 
was brought to tbe notice of Scindia, who did 
not hesitate to issue out such orders as his 
connection with the Company’s government 
required. He directed that Appa Sahib should 
be given up, and he repeated his command 
for the immediate appearance of Jeswunt Bao 
Lar at Gwalior to account for his contumacy. 
But the commandant did not obey, and the 
governor-general’s good opinion of Scindia 
began at length to give way before the invin- 
cible perverseness of that chieftain’s servant. 
“His shuffling,” says the marquis of Hastings, 
"combined with other endeavours of Scindia 
at this juncture, awakened the surmise that 
there was more of active duplicity on the part 
of the Maharajah than we bad been willing to 
believe.” Under the influence of a light that 
had just broken in upon the governor-general, 
or at least had but just been acknowledged, 
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different corps of British troops were ordered 
to close upon Asscergurh for tlio purposo of 
reducing it. Scindia pressed strongly that 
means should he taken for the punishment 
of the commandant without reducing the 
fortress ; and his conduct in tin's respect 
tended to confirm the suspicion now enter* 
tained by tbo governor-general as to his sin- 
cerity. Tho course proposed was, in tho view 
of his lordship, and it may be added must 
have been regarded by all other men, ns so 
obviously impracticable, “ that it betrayed an 
interest in what was going forward boyond 
what could be accounted for by tho simple 
repugnance to liavo tho notion of tho fort’s 
impregnability exploded." This experiment 
upon the credulity or the moderation of tho 
British government was unsuccessful. Tho 
siege of Asscergurli was determined on, and 
Scindia was required to furnish a body of 
troops to aid in the work. This ho could not 
refuse without an open breach of his engage- 
ments, and the required aid was consequently 
furnished. The Mnhratta, however, lmd tho 
satisfaction of knowing that his troops, being 
cavalry, could be of little service in the 
conduct of a siego. 

The force assembled against Asscergurli was 
under the command of Brigadier-general 
Dovcton, who arrived in tlio vicinity about 
the middle of February, 1819. He .was re- 
inforced from various quarters, and on the 
17th of March, was prepared to undertake 
an attack upon the pettah. Towards a just 
understanding of the movements for tho re- 
duction of the place, the following description 
of it by Colonel Blacker will he found service- 
nble : — “The upper fort, in its greatest length 
from west to cast, is about eleven hundred 
yards, and in its extreme breadth from north 
to south about six hundred ; but owing to the 
irregularity of its shape, tho area wilt not bo 
found to be more than three hundred thousand 
square yards. It crowns the top of a detached 
hill seven hundred and fifty feet in height, 
and round the foot of the wnll enclosing tho 
area is a bluff precipice, from eighty to one 
hundred and twenty feet in perpendicular 
depth, so well scarped as to leave no avenues 
of ascent except at two places. To fortify 
these has therefore been tho principal care in 
constructing the upper fort, for the wall which 
skirts the precipice is no more than a low 
curtain, except where tho guns nre placed in 
battery. This is one of the few hill forts pos- 
sessing an abundant supply of water which is 
not commanded within common range ; hut it 
fully participates in the common disadvantage 
attending similar places of strength, by afford- 
ing cover in every direction to the approaches 
of an enemy, through tho numerous ravines by 
which its inferior ramifications are separated. 
In one of these, which terminates within the 
upper fort, is tho northern avenue, where 
tho hill is highest ; and to bar the access to 
tho place at that point, an outer rampart, 
containing four casemates with embrasures, 


eighteen feet high, as many thick, and ono’ 
hundred and ninety feet long, crosses it from 
one part of tho interior wall to another, 
where a re-entering angle is formed by the 
works. A sallyport of extraordinary con- 
struction descends through the rock at the 
south-eastern extremity, and is easily blocked 
on necessity by dropping down materials at 
certain stages which nre open to the top. The 
principal avenue to tho fort is on the south- 
west side, where there is consequently n 
double line of works above ; the lower of 
which, twenty-five feet in height, runs along 
tbo foot of the bluff precipice, and the en- 
trance passes through five gateways by a steep 
ascent of stono steps. Tho masonry here is 
uncommonly fine, as tlio natural impediments 
are on this sido least difficult; and on this 
nccount a third line of works, called the lower 
fort, embraces an inferior branch of the hill 
immediately above the pettah. The wall is 
about thirty feet in height, with towers ;'nnd 
at its northern and southern extremities it 
ascends, to connect itself with the upper 
works. The pettah, which is by no means 
large, has a partial wall on the southern side, 
where there iB a gate : but in other quarters 
it ib open, nnd surrounded by ravines and deep 
hollows extending far in every direction.” 

Tho force assigned to the attack on the 
pcltab were ordered to assemble at midnight 
on the 17th of Mnrcli, and to move a short 
time afterwards. Tho column of attack, com- 
manded by LieutcDant-Colonel Fraser, of tho 
Royal Scots, consisted of five companies of 
that regiment, tho flank companies of his 
Majesty’s 30th and 67th foot and of the 
Madras European regiment, five companies of 
the first battalion of the 12th Madras native 
infantry, and a detail of sappers and miners. 
Tho reserve, under Major Dalrymple, of his 
Majesty's 30th, was composed of the com- 
pnnies of that regiment not employed in tho 
column of attack, one comp.iuy of the King’s 
G7tb, one of tho Madras European regiment, 
and nine companies of native infantry from the 
first battalion of the 7th regiment, the first 
battalion of the twelfth and the second bat- 
talion of the 17tb, with detachments from the 
2nd and 7th Madras native cavalry, and four 
horse-artillery guns. The attacking column 
advanced along a nullah running parallel to the 
works on the southern side, till, arriving with- 
in a convenient distance of the pettah, they 
made a rush for the gate, and succeeded in 
gaining it. The reserve, in the mean time, in 
two parties, occupied points in the nullah by 
which the column of attack advanced, nnd in 
another running parallel sufficiently near to 
allow of them rendering eventual support. Sir 
John Malcolm had been directed to distract 
the enemy’s attention by operations on the 
northern side, and the duty was performed by 
a force composed of the 3rd cavalry, the second 
battalion of the 6th regiment Madras native 
infantry, and the first battalion of the 14th,. 
the first battalion of tho 8 th regiment of Bom- 
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lay native infantry, fix Jmwilrer*, and two i .I* -;*-*- i M l ; rif . |f,«n U,e jv-lffth, nod grunt-ling 
horse-artillery gun*. Tim town was carrM i lh--?r tmtchln'-l;* In a c-jfjsfr t>{ Itrifidi trr-,'* 
Very expcdillmidy, nn<l with small I'*-*-*, tfm | f.,r tlmit rr*'"-|iiloti, 

troojm finding immediate r.ivcr in lh« *lrr«-t-’. Thu* t'-rmhiat'-d a • much 

J» course <>f tin) day n Imtt-ry f»r *Jx light j lim- f n*-r.;itii,jii»>g a vast cxf'-n’ljtnr-’ of Rit- 
howitzer* was romplrt--*! on the |i"!IaIi ( nn'l rii!>, Atlm | h<l Kiili f r ver* I'm in jU |i<*h;|rn, 
dirrctt-d ni;nlif>t tho lower fott. On tlm night; and which, wh* , n faji'jnrm!, wa* r,-,* to lie 
of tlm IP th of March, the enemy made a s-alty i retain'd by the j-ovrrnm'r.l irt.der which they 
upon one <if the Itritir-h |wit», which was c»h- j f.mght, hut t'* l«- given op to K.-indIa. The 
sidombly #i|v,nic>il, lint vvrto f»m repulsed, jd-rritftil rhicftain was r,*-t, l-ow.-ver, rfe-stinr-l 
Tti tilt’ rultne of tlm *.uno night ft battery f >rj fn enjoy the pri*-. It was known that Ilvje- 
right heavy Kiln* was completed. On thetffilh j Itan f.sil ihpiiiio! iii A*se,-rgt;rfi jewel* of 
nt daybreak it* firn o|t—m d, nnd hy llm cvru . { great t.'.ltic, and tlm r-,-.iri- xf.dai: t r;i required 
lilt; had pfiV-clPiI a |uniii<l.ili!« briarli in tlm { t« pitt-fii'e th<-m. II* avrrf-d that they had 
lower fnrt, |iv*iih-i infliction serious injury o»i;|m«-n Hiirc-'l to tfm tffp--*-tnr ; hut thi» tnittz 
conn! of tlm work*, tin that evening jdi*f,eliev«-d, lm wait r-.mp-dle-l, hy a threat of 

the enemy made another willy into tlm jwtuli, j •'■'jiicutritii.n hi* own property till tfm jcv.cN 
nml gained tlm rimin street. Tfm y w-rre re- Jnefepro-luo'.!, to exhibit reci-ipt 

puNed, hut tfm utrivii v,n* accompanied hy [aehr;'>v>I- Igii.g tfmir return, 'll. : * 'h-cumr-it 

tlm loM of Colon*! l‘m*»r, who Ml in tlm n>-t j r..i* C'-n'.aii.r-i in » r.vtke!, in which an officer 

of rallying hi* men. On tlm morning of the; r . im sto.r! hy ifiie-wl n pvjo-r in SriridiaV 

ill t-t till accidental c-xplr>.>tiin in the rear of tlm j handwriting. Tim reengni!! n\ of it excited 
breaching-batlery proved f-itnl to two native j*U''li vuibl* rnnfu'ion in tlm c-.infiivndaiit, that 
officers nml nhnut n hundred men. Tim di«- 1 it v.a* deemed expedient to tfm wket 
n*ter <li<l tmt extend to tlm battery, v. Inch i nml examine it* content*. From tfm etainma* 
continued firiiijj with fjo-el rif e’.. In tlm lion, nod from the r.«hm«juenl ndinituon of 
ftfleriHKin ftlnort.ar-h.alti ry wm* completed, and Jeawont linn Lnr, it npj<.arrd that S'disdia 
koine elicit* thrown from it. For revera! dnv* lad nut r.tdy •(ir*-et»*l tlm c'lmm.vnl.ant to 
little occurred de*ervliif* rrjiort, exempt tfm nfpinl nil tlm aid«tar,ce in hi* power to I’-ojeo 
erection, on tlm nipht of tfm 2<th, of nnotlmr lino, hut find nho iimlnu ted him not to rur* 
battery, three hundred and fifty yard* to tfm render the fortre** in nee ird.inc--. with tho 
left of tlm hreachinp-hattcry. Two other hat* public order* i« u«*l, hut to maintain po-we 
tcrics were Mib'etjucntly erected, one on the *ion of it a* limp n.* practicable. Uj>oii tfii* 
couth kido, to breach in n recond jd.aeo the di'covcry, tfm govenior-peneral detcrmin<d 
lower fort ; tho otlmr dcaipned to nilence a moat properly to punish fvrindia'* duplicity by 
largo gun on tlm north-east bastion of the retaining Assccrgurh. Tins was notified to 
upper fort. On tlm iiPlli two Uattcric* were tlm chief hy tho ilritish reddent, who placed 
constructed for an attack on the eastern side in hi* highness* hand* tho documentary evi- 
of the fort. denco obtained in Assccrgurli of hi* perfidy. 

On tho following morning tho enemy nban- Tito communication wn.s accompanied hy .an 
".•tJoiicd tho lower fort, which was immediately luwurance that, in consideration of more op* 

. nicil by tho llritisli troops. The batteries right conduct in future, tho past would bo 
icu had boon Folely directed against tho buried in oblivion. This m.-urnnee was pro- 
•wer fort avero now disaroicd, and tho guns pcrly given. Feeing that no hostile measures 
removed from the pettah into tho place which wore meditated. Hut on this, as on so many 
their firo lmd reduced. In the situation which other occasion", the unbounded confidence in 
had been gained, tlio firing against tho upper men's good intentions which the manjuis of 
fort was speedily resumed from various bat- I fas tings entertained, or affected to entertain, 
tcrics, aided by others below. This continued broke forth. "Since that period,” said his 
for several days, and so many shot had been lordship, " lie has experienced a continued 
fired that n deficiency began to bo feared, nml scries of bonefits and services, which I believe 
a roward was offered by tho besiegers, for him to have appreciated justly I” 
bringing back to tho camp tho abot previously AVith tho fall of Asseergtirli ends the ^fah- 
expended. This expedient stimulating the rattn war. Tho dements of combustion nail 
activity of the honlc3 of followers which hover been long in preparation, but they exploded 
about an eastern camp, succeeded in producing to tho total ruin of somo of those 'J'* 1 " 
an abundant and seasonable Bupply. Tho opo* aided in collecting the materials or in “ ri *'S 
rations of tho siego were vigorously pursued tho (mins, and to tho disappointment and dis- 
till tho fith of April, when Jeswunt lino Lar cumfiturc of all. Tho Mabrntta confederacy 
expressed a wish to negotiate. Somo inter- was dissolved, and while some of its members 
course took place, but tho efforts of the bo- wore permitted to retain a contracted power, 
siegers, so far from being slackened, were two main limbs had been ruthlessly lopped 
increased. On tho 8tli Jeswunt Jiao Lar nway; tho pcisbwn was a prisoner, nnd the 
repaired to General Doveton’s head-quarters, rajnh of Nagporo a homeless fugitive. The 
to endeavour to procure terms, but in rain ; latter escaped from Asaeergurli, in tho disguise 
and on the morning of the 9th a British party of a fakeor, to Borhamporc. From thence he 
took possession of tho upper fort, the garrison proceeded to Lahore, where ho took up his 
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i f the Jirjtiiii pivrnitMtit, fitn! iiiMnl 
!■> it' bounty fur the mi-.'.rit «.f life, The rifli- 
liilatinn of tV*r Itibcri-Mils, a iliititirt and 
r» c'*gu>r'-l Wy, was coinjd.te. A large jt.tr> 
l-nsi priitl.nl, hti'l who |irrwrvrd rift, 

ti-ulc-d down into mum lawful occupation*. 
Tlif rmnd j “4 icy of their tuppiv'inn i« un* 
inHMimiabl”, nml the marquis of lfa»ling* 
i!i-»rr*’r» eminent praise for having performed a 
fluty « liicli lull) been neglected by former ruler*. 

Tin* termination of tin' Mafiratta And Pin* 
il.itrie war flow'd the more* glorious nml mom 
brilliant pnttion of the administration of the 
marquis of Hastings. A few event', however. 
Mime of them occurring (interior to the re> 
i.-'tahlii'hinelit or lit-are, nml swim of them nl a 
eule-equrut jieiiod, call for brief notice. With 
Ouilo the marquis of Haalings had various 
transaction*, jtrineijially financial. He bor> 
towed large sums of the vizier, nml extin* 
(Minh'-l |iart of the dehl hy n transfer of some 
of the territories acquired by tlio results of 


any real existence, were undoubtedly illegal ; 
mid by the aid of mercantile charges, and 
charges fir infen »l at enormous rate*, a vast 
balance was shown to be due to Messrs. 
Palmer nml Co. This, upon tlio strength of 
the permission granted tiiem, they expected 
I to recover through the interposition of tho 
Itriti'h government, notwithstanding a part of 
the traii'-aelimiH out of which the alleged 
Italaneearo'c tool; placenta period antecedent 
to the grant of such permission. 

The marquis of Hastings was not personally 
j interested in this attach upon the treasury of 
the iiixmn. No iitimau power could possibly 
have jtrevailod tijioit him to countenance such 
transactions for his own benefit. In his 
character the fordid vices had no place. No 
man could bo tnoro free from tho desire of 
employing tlio infliienco of his high station in 
advancing his own fortune. Unhappily there 
were persons around him whoso appetite for 
wealth was greater, nnd their moral taste less 
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scrupulous. Over the marquis of Hastings 
the feelings of domestic and social attachment 
exercised an influence unbounded even by a 
regard to his own honour ; and, to gratify the 
cupidity of others, he lent himself to schemes 
of acquisition which he would have spurned 
, with indignant contempt if proposed for his 
own advantage. He defended the transactions 
of the house of Palmer and Co. when suc- 
cessful defence was obviously impracticable, 
and 60 zealously, that he even forgot his own 
dignity by descending to insult the authorities 
at home, who expressed -a decided and becom- 
ing disapprobation of his conduct in this re- 
spect. Greedy of distinction, far beyond the 
ordinary measure of desire, the marquis of 
Hastings, in this unhappy affair, sacrificed his 
reputation, which he valued beyond all things, 
to the passion of others for amassing wealth — 
a passion in which he did not participate, and 
by the indulgence of which he was to gain 
nothing. “The transaction,” says a writer 
by whom it has been recorded, “recalls the 
early crusades which bad been made against 
the coffers of Asiatic princes, and tamisheB 
the administration of a distinguished noble- 
man, who appears to have been made the 
dupe of designing men, in the prosecution 
of unsanctioned, if not unlawful, specula- 
tions.” 

The history of the administration of the 
marqnis of Hastings ought not to close with 
such a transaction as this. Happily, by once 
more recurring to the early part of it, an 
event is presented for notice on which the 
mind may dwell with unmixed gratification. 
The marquis of Hastings was not its author 
or mover, but its occurrence sheds grace and 
splendour on the period of his government. 

. Immediately after tbe extension of the Order 
Of the Bath by the Prince Begent, it was au- 

oritatively announced that his Royal High- 
' “ having taken into consideration the 
■■■' .c : services which have been rendered to 
, the empire by the officers in the service of the 
Honourable East-In dia Company, had been 
pleased to order that fifteen of the most dis- 
tinguished officers of the said service, holding 
commissions from his Majesty not below the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, may be raised to 
the dignity of Knights Commanders,” in 
addition to the number belonging to his 
Majesty’s sea and land forces previously no- 
minated. In the event of future wars, the 
number of fifteen was to be subject to increase. 
At the same time it was declared, that certain 
officers of the East-India Company should be 
eligible to be appointed Knights Companions, 
in consideration of eminent services; 

The measure of royal favour announced in 
the ordinance was subsequently exceeded by 
tbe elevation of Sir David Ochterlony to the 
dignity of a Knight Grand Cross, the first 
class of the order. He was invested by ’the 
marquis of Hastings at Terwab, during the 
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Mahratta war, with great pomp, and his lord- 
ship's words on the occasion well deserve to 
be remembered: — “You have obliterated a 
distinction painful for the officers of the 
Honourable Company, and you have opened 
the door for your brothers in arms to n reward 
which their recent display of exalted Bpirit 
and invincible intrepidity proves could not 
be more deservedly extended to the officers 
of any army on earth." Many instances have 
since occurred of the attainment of the like 
honour by officers of the East-India Company's 
service. 

The marquis of Hastings quitted the govern- 
ment of India on the Oth of January, 1823, 
after an administration distinguished by its 
unusual length, but far more by the brilliant 
success of the extensive military operations 
which had been undertaken, and brought to 
a prosperous conclusion, — by the additions 
made to the strength and solidity of the- 
British empire in the East, — the increased 
respect secured to its authority, — and the 
benefits conferred on the people of India, in 
dispersing the hordes of marauders and mur- 
derers by whom the countiy was overrun, and 
strengthening the bonds of peace, order, and 
good government. Notwithstanding tbe mul- 
tiplied and difficult militaiy aflairs which 
engaged his mind, his lordship had directed 
hiB attention with success to various questions 
connected with tbe civil administration of the 
empire, more especially tbe complicated sub- 
ject of revenue. 

In narrating the more prominent acts of the 
marquis of Hastings, hiB errors have neither 
been concealed nor palliated ; but it'has been 
shown that in the great and momentous ques- 
tions of state policy which circumstances 
pressed upon him, he well understood the 
interests of his countiy, and was not slow to 
pursue them. He followed the policy of his 
great predecessor, the Marquis Wellesley — 
higher praise cannot be awarded to an occu- 
pant of the same elevated station; and it 
may be affirmed without hesitation, that, ex- 
cepting the Marquis Wellesley, no governor- 
general of India ever did so much for the con- 
solidation of the British empire, or for the 
glory of the British name there. Hisgreatest 
failing was excessive vanity, and to this he 
too frequently sacrificed real dignity of cha- 
racter. In the private relations of life he was 
generous and confiding, and from this cause 
sprang some of his greatest errors. But 
lamentable as were the'failings and weaknesses 
which in him marred a noble nature — painful 
as it is to witness their constant recurrence to 
darken the brightest moments of his career, 
the desire at its close is to forget them, and 
to fix the mind exclusively on tbe great and 
glorious recollections which surroundhisname. 
His services must ever be remembered with 
gratitude — his achievements recorded with 
pride. 
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When the marquis of Hastings determined 
to retire from the government of India, Mr. 
Canning, then at the height of his sparkling 
reputation, was appointed to succeed him. Ho 
accepted the appointment ; hut, great .as were 
both the dignity and the emolument, it was not 
entirely accordant with Mr. Canning’s wishes. 
An unexpected event made a sudden change 
in the aspect of the political world at home. 
The death of the marquis of Londonderry 
opened the Foreign Office to the aspirations of 
the newly-appointed governor-general, and he 
declined 'the dignity to which he had so re- 
cently been called. Lord Amherst was there- 
upon selected as the successor of the marquis 
of Hasting?. His lordship arrived at Cal- 
cutta on the 1st of Angnst, 1S23, same months 
after his predecessor lad quitted the scat of 
government ; the office of goTerr.or-general 
having, in the intermediate period, been exer- 
cised ~by Mr. Adam, the second member of 
council. 


nnd, after defeating bodic3 of tho Pegu forco in 
several actions, marched suddenly upon tho 
capital, the inhabitants of which, upon his np- 
roach, rose and expelled tho strangers. Thin 
appened towards the close of tho year 171/3. 
In the following year, an army and a fleet of 
boats Ecnt by tho Pegu era against Ava wero 
totally defeated by Alompra. Tlio war con- 
tinued for some years, and the Pegucra were 
•assisted by the French from Pondicherry; 
but victory continued to follow the standard 
of Alompra. The capital of I'cgu surrendered 
to his arras, and though, in .a revolt which 
followed, the IJurman viceroy was expelled, 
the presence of Alompra speedily put an end 
to tho insurrection, and gave increased stabi- 
lity to his rule. Alompra reigned but eight 
years, but in that time he Laid the ta £3 of a 
great power, enlarged at Later pemeds by tie 
acquisition of considerable territory cn the 
Teau'crira coastal the expK.rs d Shim, tv the 
sabjegation of Arraer.s. priTr:-T' r v =.= 5 tAk. 
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of complaint should he subsequently investi- 
gated. The alleged robbers were given over 
to the Burmese for punishment — a fate which 
they probably deserved ; but the concession, 
after so atrocious a violation of national rights, 
was neither dignified nor wise ; it served only 
to feed the arrogance of the -Burmese autho- 
rities, and to induce a belief that the surrender 
of the criminals was to be attributed to fear of 
the consequences of a refusal. A mission to 
Ava, under Colonel Symes, followed, but it did 
not assist the British government in making 
any progress in the favour or confidence of the 
Burmese. 

/ The ill feeling which existed was kept alive 
by the excursions of a considerable body of 
refugees from Arracan, who, on the subjuga- 
tion of that country by the Bunnan power, 
lmd fled into Chittagong. These persons made 
occasional sallies into the Burmese territories 
for purposes of plunder or revenge. In 1811, 
a more regular and formidable movement was 
directed against the usurping authority in 
Arracan, but it ended in the defeat of those 
by whom it was undertaken, and their return 
to their retreat in the British dominions. To 
exonerate the British government from the 
suspicion of participating in these attempts, 
or of affording them any degree of encourage- 
ment, another mission was determined on, and 
Captain Canning was despatched to Ava to 
afford explanation. The British envoy, how- 
ever, did not reach the place of his destined 
duties. He was unable to proceed - beyond 
Rangoon, and, after being exposed to much 
both of insult and danger, returned to Bengal. 
The Company’s government then took active 
measures for preventing a recurrence of any 
hostile excursions from its territories into 
those occupied by the Burmese; but the re- 
fusal to give up the parties who had been 
,„.iged in those which had previously taken 
-e was regarded by the court of Ava as an 
pardonable offence. After an interval of 
a years' tranquillity on the frontier, the 
surrender of these persons was formally de- 
manded in a letter addressed by the rajah of 
Ramree to the magistrate of Chittagong. The 
marquis of Hastings thereupon addressed a 
letter to the Burmese sovereign, explaining 
that the Eritiah government could not, with- 
out a violation of the principles of justice, 
deliver up tlioso who had sought its protec- 
tion; that the existing tranquillity, and the 
improbability of the renewal of disturbances, 
rendered the demand particularly unseason- 
able; and that whilst the vigilance of the 
British officers should be directed to prevent 
and punish any enterprise against tho province 
of Arracan, it could lead to no advantageous 
result to either state to agitate the question 
of the delivery of the insurgents any further. 
The Burmese government not returning to 
the agitation of the question, the governor- 
general was led somewhat injudiciously, but 
in perfect accordance with his character, to 
conclude that (hero was no reason for suspect- 
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ing the existence or contemplation of any 
hostile design on the part of that government; 
and on the strength of this conclusion he 
countermanded some orders for extended 
preparations of defence issued under tbe 
influence of the apprehension excited by the 
demand. 

A few months dissolved the illusion. -To- 
wards the close of the Mahratta war a second 
letter was received from tbe rajah of Ramree, 
demanding from the British government, on 
the part of the Burmese sovereign, the cession 
of Ram oo, Chittagong, Moorshedabad, and 
Dacca, on the ground of tbeir being ancient 
dependencies of Arracan, then part of the 
Burmese dominions, and threatening hostilities 
in case of refusal. The answer of the gover- 
nor-general was to the effect that, if the letter 
were written by order of the king, it was to 
be lamented that persons utterly incompetent 
to form a just opinion of the British power in 
India had ventured to practise on the judg- 
ment of so dignified a sovereign; but that tbe 
governor-general’s respect for bis Majesty in- 
duced him to adopt the belief that the rajah 
of Ramree had, for some unworthy purpose of 
his own, assumed the tone of insolence and 
menace adopted in the letter without autho- 
rity from tbe king, and that the proceeding 
would experience his Majesty’s just displeasure. 
Here the matter rested. Ho notice was taken 
of the answer of the governor-general, and 
whether the letter was a mere idle menace 
not intended to be followed up, or that tbe 
splendid successes of the British arms in- 
central India was thought to render silence 
the most expedient course, or that the Bur- 
mese government found sufficient employment 
io the reduction of Assam, and in the conflict 
of domestic politics, must be matter for con- 
jecture. 

In Assam the Burmese had originally ap- 
peared as supporters of one of the parties in a 
civil war. They subsequently abandoned this 
position, and succeeded in conquering the pro- 
vince for a chief of their own nation. The 
Burmese frontier in this quarter was thus 
advanced to that of the British. Though 
ceasing to threaten the British government 
with war, the emissaries of the Burmese did 
not abstain from acts calculated to provoke it. 
In 1821, and again in 1822, they seized and 
carried off parties of elephant-hunters in tho 
Company’s employ, under the pretext that 
they were within tbe Burmese territories. 
An outrage committed on a boat laden with 
rice, entering the nullah on the British side 
of tbe Haf, led to more vigorous measure* of 
resistance than had previously been resorted 
to. The military guard was increased, and a 
few men were placed upon an island called 
Shapoorce. These an agent of the viceroy of 
Arracan required to bo withdrawn, on the 
plea that the island belonged to the Burmese 
sovereign ; tbe requisition being nccompamed 
by an intimation that war would bo llic con- 
sequence of refusal. This took place in 
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January, 1323, tho month in which tlio mar- 
quis of Hastings quitted India. 

Tlie rajah of Arracan being addressed Oil the 
subject of the dispute, reiterated the demand 
fur tlie surrender of the island ; and on the 24 th 
of September a body of Burmese, under the 
rajah of liamree, landed there, hilled three of 
the British sepoys, wounded four, and drove 
otr the rest. This feat was xml very remark- 
able, seeing that the British guard on the 
island consisted of only thirteen men, while 
tho Burmese force comprised a thousand. 
Having accomplished the object which they 
had proposed they returned to the tunin land. 
Tho rajah of Arracan was so proud of what 
lie had done, that he reported it himself to 
the British government, intimating, at the 
same time, that in tlie event of the resump- 
tion of (lie island, lie would tnko by force of 
arms the cities of Dacca ami Moorshedahad, 
which, it was repeated, originally belonged to 
Arracan. 

Tho island of Shaponrcc was of small ex- 
tent and value ; it was, indeed, little more 
than a mud-kink, affording pasturage for a 
few cattle. With regard to tho title to its 
possession, tho pretensions of either party do 
not appear to have been very clenny made 
out, but the weight of probability inclined 
to the claim of the English. Tho records of 
the Chittagongcollectonite8howcd that it had 
been long included within tlie British pro- 
vince, bad been at various periods surveyed 
and measured by British officers, and during 
the preceding thirty years had been repeatedly 
hold by persons under deeds from tlie British 
collector’s odico. It lay on tho British sidu 
of the main channel of the Naf river, tho ac- 
knowledged boundaiy of the two states ; was 
pc{iaratcd from tho maiu land of tlio district of 
Chittagong only by a narrow and shallow 
channel, fordable at low water, and might 
not improperly bo considered as a continuation 
of that land. It is observable, also, that the 
British government was willing to accede to 
an inquiiy, and oven proposed thnt commis- 
sioners should ho appointed on tho part of 
each government to make an investigation. 
In the mean time, however, it was deemed 
necessary to ro-occupy tlio island, and a foreo 
sufficient for the purpose was landed and 
stockaded. To give tho Burmese govern- 
ment room for repentance and explanation, 
a despatch was forwarded, in which it was 
assumed thnt the occupation of Sbnpooree 
was the unauthorized act of the local autho- 
rities, which would be disavowed by tlio 
Burmese monarch, and oxcmplary punish- 
ment inflicted upon the perpetrators. Had 
it suited the Burmese prince to have acted 
upon this suggestion, the sacrifice of his 
agents would have proved no impediment to 
its adoption; but the overweening pride of 
tho court of Ava interpreted the despatch 
into an acknowledgment of conscious weak- 
ness, and ascribed its transmission to fear. 

Manipur has been mentioned as a recent 


ncqtiisition of tlio Burmese. Ifcro, as in 
Assam, they first appeared to aid ono can- 
didate for the tlironoin dispossessing another. 
Their arms were successful, and the sovereign 
whom they lmd olevated no sooner found him- 
self tolerably secure in Manipur, than ho bo- 
cainu desirous of annexing to his dominions tlio 
neighbouring principality of Cachar, which 
ho invaded. The rajah of Cachar fled to 
Sylhot, and solicited the assistance of the 
British government, offering, if thereby rein- 
stated in possession of his territory, to hold it 
under an acknowledgment of dependence. 
The offer being refused, ho had recourse to 
two brothers of the reigningprinceof Manipur, 
one of them being the dispossessed rajah (who, 
it must ho observed, had obtained the throne 
by murdering an elder brother), the other the 
youngest of tho reigning family, who, not 
deeming a prolonged residence in Manipur 
entirely safe, had some tiino before fled to 
Cachar, where he had found tho protection 
which ho by whom it was afforded now needed 
for himself. The price of their services was 
to he an equal share of the territory of Cachar 
with the rajah, and on these tonus their co- 
operation was secured. Tho efforts of the 
coalition were successful, and the rajah of 
Manipur was compelled to abandon his more 
recent conquest. But the rajah of Cachar 
did not long enjoy tho. reduced dominion to 
which he was entitled by the terms of the 
contract with liis allies. To tho latter tho 
possession of two-thirds only of the country 
wns unsatisfactory — they desired tlio whole, 
and were not slow in obtaining it. Some 
time afterwards the rajah of Manipur incurred 
the displeasure of bis Burmese masters, by 
whom bo was expelled, and bis territories in- 
corporated with tho Burman empire. The 
deposed rajah fled in tlio direction which it 
might have been supposed he would have been 
most anxious to avoid. Ho sought refuge in 
Caclinr, mid, what is not less remarkable, ho 
found it. His brothers received him gra- 
ciously, mid oven assigned to him a portion of 
tho territory of which they had become pos- 
sessed, partly by bargain and partly by usur- 
pation. But the friendship thus re-established 
was not more lasting than might have been 
anticipated. The two brothers, who had 
formerly in succession occupied tho throne of 
Manipur, quarrelled, and commenced hos- 
tilities against each other. Tho elder wns 
defeated, escaped to the Company’s dominions, 
and, liko the prince whom ho had assisted in 
expelling, sought the aid of the British go- 
vernment. The disordered state of Caohar 
invited the exercise of the aggressive spirit of 
the Burmese, who prepared to invade it; 
whereupon the two brothers still remaining 
there followed the example of their senior by 
seeking British support. That support, 
which had formerly been refused to the 
rightful prince of Cachar not less than to one 
of his supplnnters, it was now not thought 
prudent to withhold. Tho right of .the parties . 
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from whom the invitation came was indeed 
very disputable, but the power of the legi- 
timate prince was nominally extinct, and it 
was certain that his interests could not be 
promoted by allowing the Burmese to add his 
dominions to the list of their conquests, while 
by the British government such a result was 
to be deprecated. There was uo time for 
protracted negotiation. It was necessary to 
determine at once, either to interfere in de- 
fence of Cacliar, or to see it transferred to the 
Burmese, with all the attendant facilities for 
attacking the British dominions. If the 
former course were to be adopted, it required 
to be followed without hesitation or delay ; and 
in the emergency the British government took 
the step which was almost forced upon them 
by the pressure of circumstances, and declared 
Cachar to be under its protection. To sup- 
port this declaration a force was advanced 
from Dacca to Sylhot, divisions of which were 

g osted at various stations in advance of the 
ylhet frontier. 

The precaution was not unnecessary. In 
January, 1824, about four thousand Burmese 
troops advanced from Assam into Cachar, and 
having taken up a position, proceeded to 
fortify it by stockades. Another body, enter- 
ing from Manipur, engaged and defeated the 
troops of Gumber Singh, the youngest of the 
fraternal partitioners of the province; and a 
third division was approaching by a different 
route. Major Thomas Newton, the officer 
commanding on the Sylhet frontier, deter- 
mined, on becoming acquainted with their 
movements, to advance without delay against 
the party from Assam, before they should 
have time to complete their intrenchmcnts. 
He accordingly marched' on tho 17th of 
January, and at daybreak came in sight of tho 
..ockndo of the adverse troops. An attack 
instantly commenced in two divisions ; 
■e, commanded by Captain Johnstone, upon 
tho stockade ; tlio other, under Captain 
Bowe, upon an adjoining village. Tho troops 
in the village fled almost immediately ; those 
in the stockade made a vigorous resistance, 
but at length yielded. 

Some communications between the Burmese 
generals and tho English local authorities 
followed ; but, as they shared tho ordinary lot 
of Burmcso diplomacy, by ending in nothing, 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon them. Major 
Newton deemed it requisite to withdraw his 
troops from Cachar, and tho Burmcso advanced 
to Jatrapore, where the party from Assam 
effected a junction with that which had ad- 
vanced from Manipur, and erected stockades 
on both sides of tho river Soorma. They pro- 
ceeded to push those on the north sido to 
within a thousand yards of tho British post at 
Bhudderpoor, when, being attacked by Captain 
•Tobnstono, they were driven from their un- 
finished works at the point of tho bayonet. 
Tho Assam division foil back upon tbo Bliur- 
tekee pass, the other stockaded itself at Dood- 
jintlec. The former were dish.dgcd with some 


difficulty by Lieutenant-colonel Bowen, who 
bad arrived to take the command; thelntter 
were attacked by the same officer, but unsuc- 
cessfully; the party, however, subsequently 
withdrew into Manipur. 

The British detachment which occupied 
Shapooree had been withdrawn from the island 
in consequence of its extreme unhealthinoss ; 
but, in conformity with previous advances 
towards an amicable arrangement, two officers 
were deputed by the British government to 
meet any persons similarly accredited by tho 
Burman authorities. The overture was met 
to the extent of sending four persons bearing 
a letter to the British commissioners; but the 
communication, in which the rajah of Arracan 
announced their approach, stated also that a 
force had been assembled under fresh orders 
from the Court of Ava, for tbo express purpose 
of dispossessing the Erglish, at all hazard, of 
the island of Shapooree. ThiB was an un- 
promising commencement, and the progress of 
the negotiation was not at variance with it. 
The right of the Burmese sovereign to the 
island was asserted, but his agents professed 
that they would be satisfied with an admission 
of its being neutral ground, and a declaration 
that it Bhould be occupied by neither party. 
The sincerity of this profession is scarcely 
matter for doubt. The Burmese were bent on 
aggression, and though it is barely possible 
that compliance with tho proposal might havo 
postponed hostilities for a short time, it is far 
more likely that, had it been accepted, the 
Burmese government would have disavowed 
the act of their agent; and however this might 
have been, the entire tenor of Burmese policy 
for years past rendered it clear that war could 
not ultimately be avoided, nor could its com- 
mencement be long deferred. 

Waiving, too, all reference to the future, tbo 
outrages which the Burmese had perpetrated 
could not bo overlooked.* Such a course was 
not only forbidden by a regard to tho honour 
of tho British nation, but its direct tendency 
would have been to invite fresh and, without 
doubt, more important aggressions. Such was 
the view taken by the government, who, in 
replying to the letter communicating the pro- 
posal of tho vakeels with regard to Shapooree, 
observed, "that worthless and insignificant as 
the place must bo to either party, and willing 
ns the governor-general in council might havo 
felt to listen to any such proposal, bad it been 
brought forward by tho government, of Ava 
itself at an earlier stage of tho discussion, and 
previously to tho assault on ’’ the British “post, 
nnd tho slaughter of” tho British “sepoys, 
tho just indignation excited by that net of 
outrage, and tho declarations and resolutions 
it had necessarily induced, must uttorJy pre- 
clude nny compromise of tho above nature, 
even if not proffered in tbo tono of insolent 
menace which tho rajah of Arracan hnd invari- 
ably assumed.” Tho British ngonts wero then 
instructed, that no overturo for tho relinquish- 
ment of tho nbsoluto and unqualified right of 
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Hie Company to Rliapoorco was lo bo for a 
moment entertained ; and that if tlio Burmese 
deputies should recur to the intimation atready 
given, of the determination of the Burmeso 
government to prevent the British authorities 
keeping a guard on the island, it was to bo 
met by a distinct statement of tho positive 
orders of the British government to maintain 
the fullest right of possession, and to visit with 
instant chastisement those who might engage 
in any attempt to disturb Hint possession. 

It was not long before tho catalogue of Bur- 
mese offences against tho British government 
was swelled by the perpetration of an act of 
gross and wanton treachery. When tho Bri- 
tish troops were withdrawn from Shapoorco, a 
pilot schooner, named the Sophia, was stationed 
off the north-cast point of the island, with 
somo gun-lxiats, to supply, in a degreo, the 
absence of the troops. On the morning of tho 
20th January, 1824, some armed Burmeso in 
a boat pulled alongside the vessel and asked 
a number of questions of a very suspicious 
character. In the afternoon a second boat 
approached, bearing nn invitation to tho com- 
mnnder of tho English Fehooner to proceed on 
the following morning to Mnngdoo, where 
some officers of high rank had just arrived 
from the court of Ava. The commander, Mr. 
Chew, was, nt tho time, absent, but on his 
return lie ventured, somewhat imprudently, 
to nccept the invitation. Ho was accompanied 
by an officer in charge of the row-boats, and a 
crew of eight lascars, tho whole of whom, on 
landing, were, with Mr. Chow, seized and 
carried off into the interior, where they were 
detained until the 13th of February. They 
were then released without apology or explana- 
tion. Tho capture of Mr. Chow and his atten- 
dants was not tho only exploit performed by 
tlie deputies at Mungdoo. They proceeded in 
solemn state to tlie islnnd, with four large 
boats of aimed men, and on their arrival 
planted the Burmese flag there. This cere- 
mony concluded, they burnt a hut, the only 
work of human labour existing on the desolato 
spot, and returned. 

The two governments wore now to become 
avowedly at war— a state in which they had 
actually been for somo time past. The British 
government explained its motives in a declara- 
tion dated the 24th of February, addressed to 
the government of Ava, and in a public pro- 
clamation dated the 5th of March following. 
Soon afterwards the government received from 
the viceroy of Pegu nn exposition of the views 
of the enemy, couched in terms of singular 
arrogance. It re-asserted the claim formerly 
made by the rajah of Arraenn to parts of the 
British territories, repeated tho alleged griev- 
ances of the Burmese sovereign, and indicated 
the pleasure of "the fortunate king of the 
white elephants, lord of the seas and earth," 
that ns the governors on the Burmese frontier 
had full authority to act, no further communi- 
cation should be made to the "golden feet” 
till everything should be "settled.” Full 


political and military powers were declared to 
have been conferred on an officer called Mcu- 
jee Mnlia Bundooln, and in allusion to a 
reference made in a communication from tho 
governor-general lo tho recent date of his own 
appointment, that functionary was admonished 
to 11 ascertain tho truth, consider duly every- 
thing, investigate and judgo properly, and by 
petition represent his case to tho general by 
way of Arracan.” 

In acting on the declaration of war issued 
by the British government, it was determined 
that, on tiic frontier, operations should be in 
a great measure defensive, but not so ex- 
clusively ns to preclude the expulsion of the 
Burmeso from territories in which they had 
recently established themselves by usurpation. 
Among tbeso territories Assam was the first 
object of attention, and a force destined for its 
reduction was assembled nt Goolpur, under 
the command of Brigadier-General M'Morino. 
It consisted of seven companies of native 
infantry, portions of various local corps, a 
small body of irregular horse, some artillery, 
nnd a gnn-boat flotilla on tho Bmmapooter. 
This force moved on tho 13th of March, the 
troops pursuing their routo nlong both bankB 
of tho river willi vast labour, through thick 
jungle and lofty grass, in which the men were 
at intervals completely buried j a number of 
small rivulets and ravines also intersected tho 
road, tho difficulties of which wore further 
increased by tho recurrence sometimes of 
heavy sands, sometimes of marshy swamps. 
But no enemy was seen until the 27th, when 
a small party of Burmese appeared, only to 
escape with ft rapidity which defied pursuit. 
On the 18th tho British force nrrived at Gowa- 
batty. Hero tho Burmeso had erected strong 
stockades, but they were abandoned. The 
enemy in retreating had, it appeared, inflicted 
dreadful cruelties on their fellow-subjects the 
Assamese, a fact attested by the discovery of 
somo bodies frightfully mutilated. To assure 
the pcoplo of protection, nnd to obtain their 
assistance, a proclamation had been issued by 
tho British authorities immediately on their 
entering Assam. 

But tho main blow was intended to be 
struck at such part of the maritime possessions 
of the Burmese ns should appear to offer tho 
best prospects of success ; nnd to the prepara- 
tions for this purpose it is now necessary to 
turn. A part of the force required was pro- 
vided in Bengal; the remainder, forming by 
far the larger portion, was furnished chiefly 
from Madras. From Bengal embarked his 
Majesty’s 18th nnd 38th regiments, the second 
battalion of the 20th native infantry, and two 
companies of European artillery, amounting in 
the whole to two thousand one hundred and 
seventy-five fighting men. They were accom- 
panied by four eighteen-pounders, four five- 
and-a-half-inch howitzers, four eight-inch mor- 
tars, nnd four six-pounders. Attached to the ex- 
pedition were twenty gun-brigs and schooners, 
each manned by fifteen lascars, commanded by 
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a Europran, and armed with two twelve- 
pjunder carroundes and four swivels, mounted 
on their bows and quarters ; twenty row- 
boats, carrying one eighteen-pounder each, 
manned exclusively by natives ; two king's 
sloops, the Larne, Captain Marryat, and the 
Sophie, Captain Ryves ; several Company’s 
cruisers ; and the Liana steam-vessel, the first 
ever employed in war. 

The force from Madras was distributed in 
two divisions. The first consisted of his Ma- 
jesty’s 41st regiment, the Madras European 
regiment, five battalions of nativo infantry, 
and four companies of artillery, making a total 
of six thousand and twenty-six fighting men, 
with two eight-inch, and two five-and-a-half- 
inch, and two four-and-a-half-inch howitzers, 
two eight-inch and two five-and-a-half-inch 
mortars, four iron eighteen-pounders, six iron 
twelve-pounders, six six-pounders, and two 
three-pounders. The second division of the 
Madras force was composed of his Majesty’s 
89tli regiment and two battalions of nativo in- 
fantry, the total number of fighting men being 
two thousand eight hundred and forty-one. 
The military force, when united, thus amount- 
ing to something more than eleven thousand. 
Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell was 
appointed to tho chief command ; Colonel 
Macbean wns placed in command of tho Ma- 
dras forco with tho rank of brigndier-general ; 
and Major Canning accompanied tho expedition 
as political agent and joint commissioner with 
tho commander-in-chief. 

The place of rendezvous was Port Corn- 
wallis, in tho Great Andamans, for which place 
the Bengal expedition sailed in the beginning 
of April, and reached it at tho latter end of 
that month. There it wns joined, early in 
May, by the first division of the Madras forco ; 
’ second, which sailed on 'the 23rd of May, 

wing in June. Two additional king’s sliipH, 

.o of them, tho Liffey, bearing tho broad 
pendant of Commodore Grant, joined tho ex- 
pedition at Port Cornwallis. On tho 9th of 
May tho expedition arrived off tho mouth of 
tho Rangoon rivor, on the 10th came to anchor 
within tho bar, on tho morning of tho 11th 
stood up tho river, and about ono o’clock on 
that day brought to off Rangoon, opposite a 
landing-place called the King's Wharf, tho seat 
of a battery. A firo was opened on tho fleot, 
but wns returned from tho Liffey with such 
effect, that several of the enemy’s gnns wero 
split or dismounted, and, at tho third broad- 
side, the Burmese authorities left tho town. 
At tlireo o’clock tho troops proceeded to land 
in tlireo divisions, above, below, and in tho 
centre of tho town. Opposition bad been 
anticipated, but none was ofTored : tho town 
was found deserted by tho inhabitants, and at 
four the British colours wero flying on tho 
Burman staff. 

As soon as tho alarm was given of the 
approach of tho invading force, all foreigners 
in the town were seized and imprisoned, 
heavily fettered. Tho number of theso per- 
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sons, was eleven, tho majority of whom wore 
British subjects. When the British forco wero 
in actual possession of the town, ono of tho 
imprisoned party, an American missionary, 
wns released from his fetters, and deputed 
with a native to inquire, on tho part of tho 
members of the civic government, who had 
taken refuge in the jungle, what terms would 
bo granted, the inquiry being accompanied by 
an intimation that tho applicants had sovernl 
Englishmen in their power, and that tho fate 
of those persons would probably depend on the 
answer of the British commander. They were 
told that it was too late to nsk terms whon tho 
plnco was in possession of the English ; that 
protection to persons and property was all that 
could be expected, and that the promise of this 
would not bo confirmed until the prisoners 
were delivered up uninjured. Any outrage 
committed upon them, it wns added, would be 
signally avenged. The messengers loft, pro- 
mising to return after consulting their em- 
ployers ; but these could not be found, their 
fear having driven thorn still further up the 
oountry. Three of the prisoners had, in the 
haste of flight, been left behind in Rangoon ; 
the remainder tho fugitives had carried awny 
with them, and great foam wero consequently 
entertained for thoir safety. Thoso fears wero 
happily relieved on the morning after tho 
occupation of tho town, tho missing persons 
being discovered by some reconnoitring par- 
ties, before whom the guards placed over them 
had fled. 

In mnking tho requisite disposition of the 
troops on shore, and in excursions by tho boats 
to scour the rivor and destroy tho armed boats 
and fire-rafts of the enemy, several brilliant 
instances of valour and enterprise occurred. 
A stockade having boon obsorved in course of 
ereotion at the villngo ofKommcndine, only four 
milos from the shipping, it was attacked by a 
grenadier company of tho 38th rogiment and 
the boats of the Liffey, stormed with great 
intropidity, and, though defended with much 
obstinacy by four hundred men, carried. 
Lieutenant Korr, of the 38th, was killed, and 
Lieutenant Wilkinson, of tli o Liffey, dangerously 
wounded ; but the enemy suffered still moro 
sevcroly, and left sixty of their number dead. 
In this affair tho seamen of tho Liffey com- 
menced the attack without waiting for tho 
soldiors, who ' wore dolayed by some mis- 
management of tho boats which conveyed 
them. At first, the enemy was inclined to 
treat tho rusty bluejackets of tho sailors with 
contempt ; but an encounter with thorn hand 
to hand induced a very different feoling. 

Soino days aftonvards, Captain Snodgrass, of 
tho King’s 38th, having observed iv party of 
tho onemy apparently employed in making 
observations on tho British lino, advanced with 
a small patrol for tho purpose of ascertaining 
their strength and intentions. They found 
sentries and posts regularly established, which 
having drivon before them for some distance, 
they wero suddenly fired on from a stockade ; 
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blit an entrance being observed in an angle of 
the work, which tho enemy had neglected to 
shut, nn immediate charge was ordered, and 
tho British party, consisting of only eighteen 
men, drove from tho stockade at least two 
hundred, with the loss of only three wounded. 

Tho stockade thus gallantly carried was 
situated at tho junction of a pathway with a 
main road, and from the precautions taken for 
its defence, Sir Archibald Campbell conceived 
that the road must lead to some place from 
which it was important to keep the invading 
force. On the following morning, therefore, 
he proceeded with four companies of Eu- 
ropeans, from tho King’s 13th and 3Sth regi- 
ments, commanded by Captains Macphnnc, 
Pijier, and Birch, a body of native infantry, a 
gun, and a howitzer, towards tho stockade, 
which was found reoccupied, but only a 
few shots were tired from it. Advancing, 
they found other stockades, which they de- 
stroyed ; lint, from the nature of tho country, 
and the fatigue incident upon traversing it, it 
bccamo nccessaty to send back tho guns, 
escorted by the native infantry. After pro- 
ceeding some distance, the general with the 
European companies arrived in nn extensive 
valley of paddy-fields, whence the enemy 
could be perceived drawn out in a long line, 
with nn impenetrable jungle in tho rear. 
Suddenly a heavy fire was opened upon tho 
British troops from two stockades, so well 
masked as, at sixty yards' distance, not to ho 
distinguishable from a garden-fence. Colonel 
Mncbean kept the plain with a light company, 
while nn assault was made on tho stockades by 
the rest of tho force under Major Evans, of tho 
King’s 3Slli, and Major Bennie, of the 13th. 
The first stockade was carried in ten minutes ; 
tho Becond in a very short time after, tho gar- 
rison within, fighting man to man, being put 
to the bayonet. The enemy suffered severely ; 
and tho victors did not escape, tho loss on 
their part including somo valuable nnd merito- 
rious officers. 

An attempt was now mado by the Burmcso 
to gain time by mock negotiation, but without 
effect. At the end of May, Commodore Grant 
was compelled by ill health to withdraw to 
Penang, leaving Captain Mnrryat the senior 
naval officer. 

An attack, mado on tho 3rd of June, 
npon a strong position of the Burmese at 
Kemmendino, about two miles distant from the 
post whence the enemy had a few days pre- 
viously been driven, partially failed, in con- 
sequence, it is said, of somo British columns 
having been fired on from the river, either 
from their being mistaken for Burmese, or 
from the shot having too great a range. This 
mischance was repaired a few days afterwards. 
On the 10th, Sir Archibald Campbell moved 
upon the fortified camp and stockades at 
Kemmendine, with about three thousand men, 
four eighteen-pounders, four mortars, and 
seven field-pieces, at the same time sending 
two divisions of vessels up the river. About 


two miles from tho town the head of the 
column was stopped by a stockade, apparently 
of great strength nnd filled with men. Two 
heavy guns nnd somo field-pieces having been 
opened on it, in less than half an hour a con- 
siderable gap became apparent in tho outer 
works. A part of tho Madras European 
regiment, supported by a pnrt of the King’s 
41st, then moved on to assault. At the same 
time, an attack by escalade was made on the 
other side by a party formed from his 
Majesty’s 13th and 38th regiments, who, by 
helping each other up tho face of the stockade, 
which was at least ten feet high, succeeded 
in entering about the same time as the party 
at the breach. The first man who appeared 
on tho top of tho work was Major R. H. Sale, 
of the 13th. The enemy left above a hundred 
and fifty dead — among them the Burmcso 
commander. This point being gained, tho 
British force moved on* to invest the chief 
stockade. Batteries were erected during the 
night nnd opened on tho following morning. 
After a cannonado of two hours, a party 
advancing to observe tho breach found that the 
enemy had evacuated tho stockade, carrying 
with them their dead nnd wounded. 

A pause in tho progress of theso operations 
affords opportunity for adverting to tho cir- 
cumstances in which tho expedition was 
placed. It was unfortunately undertaken 
with veiy imperfect knowledge of the coun- 
try, nnd without any adequate provision for 
scouring supplies. These, it had been calcu- 
lated, would bo found on the spot; but tho 
caro with which tho enemy removed every 
nrlielo of sustenance frustrated the expecta- 
tion. In addition to these difficulties others 
existed, seriously affecting tho efficiency of 
tho forco and threatening the success of the 
expedition. With a tropical sun above, thick 
jungle nroued, .and swamp beneath the feet, 
theso sources of pestilence were aided by 
frequent deluges of rain. Almost every cause 
of disease and debility being thus actively at 
work, the health of the men rapidly declined, 
and fevor and dysentery began fearfully to 
thin their ranks. Such was the cheerless and 
almost hopeless condition of the British force 
.at tho commencement of the Burmese war. 
Advance was impossible and even to maintain 
the position which they had gained appeared 
nlmost hopeless. 

While tho invaders had everything but defeat 
to dispirit nnd discourage them, the Burmese 
appeared to have lost nothing of that con- 
solatory self-confidence, which had led them 
to bravo the vengeance of the British power. 
Roiri forcemonts and supplies of warlike stores 
were provided, and Tbakia Woongyee, one of 
the chief ministers of state, was despatched to 
take the chief command, with distinct orders 
from his master to attack the British, and 
drive them at once out of the country ; a 
result which, looking at their condition, might 
have seemed practicable, even to persons 
whose powers of judgment were not distorted 
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hy HurmoFO arrogance, Tim lmvon which 
disease nml death had worked, was, limi'wr, 
in uomo degree repaired Iiy tin* arrival, during 
tlio lnnntli of Juno, of (lid frond division 
from Miulrnn, nml hy tlm return of two de- 
tnchllicnin which lmd lieen despatched to 
Negrnis and C’hedub.i. Tho former, under 
Major Wnlinb, Imd destroyed a r.tncfcnde, 
nml brought nwny tho guns nnd ninmunttiou 
found !ii it. Tho iulnml, being found utterly 
wnrthlnrii in every respect, was summarily 
abandoned, though not without nn excursion 
to tlm timininnd, in whieh a parly under 
Lioiileunul J. 0. Htedumii gallantly drove from 
n stockade n nillrh Inrgnr tiody of the enemy, 
carrying off their guns to the lioat'i. Tim ex- 
pedition ngniml Clieduha was conducted hy 
Jlrigndicr-Gcnornt MeCreagh, who, having 
effected a landing in tho face of considerable 
opposition, found a liody of the enemy stock- 
ndv.d, A battery wan creeled nnd tho Blockade 
carried. Tim inland wan defended hy six hun- 
dred Hurme=<>, of whom about three hundred 
fell, amt tho remainder earnped to tho main- 
land. The rnjnh of Chcduln waa taken in n 
jungle. Leaving a nuall force in possession 
of tho inland, tho commander with tlm real 
joined the main tiody of tho British army. 

The time approached when it became iieces- 
nary for tho Burmese general to begin to act 
upon the ordera of bin novorcign ; ami tlm 
huittlo of preparation which marked tho con- 
cluding dnya of tho month of Juno allowed 
that ho wna about to make tho trial. 'Jim morn- 
ing of tho lHt of July waa aclcctcd for tlm first 
attempt. Three columna of tho enemy, esti- 
mated at a thousand men eacli, were olwcrvcd 
marching to tho right of tho British position ; 
a Inrgo force aino occupied the loft, Tlio 
attack commenced on tho right, a large 
-numbor of tlio enemy having ponctrntcd 
between two of tho British pickets formed on 

hill, and begun firing from somo awivcla. 
■J firing having boon returned from two 
ficld-piccc.B, Captain Jonca, of tlio 22ml native 
infantry, ndvnnccd at tlio bond of tbreo com- 
pnnica, and ilrovo tlio enemy, at tlio point of 
tlio bayonet, from tho bill into tlio jungle, 
"their favourite haunt and only plnco or 
safety, ’’ as justly described by Sir Archibald 
Cainpboll. Tlioir loss in killed amounted to nt 
least ono hundred, wliilo tlio English lind not 
a single mnn either killed or wounded. Thus 
ended tho first exploit of tho now Burmese 
goncrnl ; nnd his imnicdinto suporscssiou ilo- 
prived him of all opportunity for attempting 
a second. The result scorns to linvo induced 
liis successor to concludo that tlio military 
genius of tho BurmcHO lay rather for tho de- 
fensive, and ho stockaded his army in tho most 
difficult part of tho forest, whence desultory 
attacks woro mndo almost nightly upon soino 
part of tho British linos. 

Tho British commander, liowovor, deter- 
mined upon nfTording him opportunity for the 
display of liis lalonts in a general action, nnd 
on tho 8tli of July two columns of attack woro 


formed. One proceeded by land under [he 
command of BrigadlcrJIenctal Maclean ; the 
other advanced by the river, and with it [he 
coininander-in-elilef embarked. The enemy’s 
principal stockade wan erected on n bread 
and projecting point of land, where the river 
divide i into two hrnneh-i. On the opposite 
tank of loth branches storkadrs and other 
works were erect' d, enfilading tlm Approach 
to tlio principal work, and thus all protecting 
each other, I'omteen pieces of artillery were 
silenced hy the firo from the shipping con- 
ducted by Captain Mnrry.it, and at tlm rod 
of an hour the signal of “ breach practicable’* 
being mad*- from the mainmast-head, the 
troops declined for the a‘«nuit entered the 
boats. They con»lr.le.l of a detail of the JlrrJ, 

I Oth, and 17th native infantry, commanded 
by Major Wahah, tinder whom they made im. 
mediately for the breach, Lleutenant-Odourl 
Godwin, of tlm King's list, with two hundred 
nnd sixty men of his own regiment nnd onn 
company of the Madras European regiment, 
pushed ndioro nt a little distance above 
nnd entered the work Iiy escalade. Tiio 
first stockade was carried with comjiaratively 
small loss. Colonel Godwin limn re-embarked 
to attack the second stockade, which was 
carried, and tho third was evacuated by the 
enemy. 

Tho operations of tlio land column worn 
equally ruccessful. On arriving, General 
Mnebt-an found himself surrounded hy stock- 
ades, tlio extent or strength of which he iiad 
very imjicrrect means of ascertaining, destitute 
of guns, nnd with a force which as to mere 
numbers wan contemptible, when compared 
with that opposed to him. Nothing daunted 
hy his perilous situation, lie determined to 
trust to tlio courngo of liis men to supply the 
deficiencies of the incanH nt liis disposal. The 
scaling-ladders were ordered to tho front, nnd 
preparations tnado for storming tho enemy’s 
works hy parties taken from his Majesty's 
13 tli, 38th, and 89th regiments. Tho princi- 
pal work, in the centre of tlio enemy’s line, 
wns comjioBcd of three distinct stockades, ono 
within nuothcr. In tlio main one Sooinba 
Wongco, tlio new commander-in-chief, . had 
established liis head-quarters, as lie imagined, 
in perfect security. Ho was proceeding to 
dinner when tho approach of tho British 
troops was announced to him, nnd merely 
ordering his chiefs to their posts, to drivo tho 
audacious strangors nwny, ho eutored unmoved 
upon tho work of refreshment. But lho con- 
tinued firing disturbed tho quiot of liis repast, 
nnd ho judged it expedient to leave his meal 
unfinished nnd repair to the sceno of action, 
Ho found that tho capture of liis first stookndo 
had been tho work of only ton minutes ; that 
tho second, after a stronger resistance, had 
yielded to tho overwhelming courogo of tlio 
assailants ; that tho third wns now attacked 
by men whoso onorgy would not suffer them 
to wait for the ordinary assistance of ladders, 
hut who woro raised to tlio work on too 
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shoulders of tlicir comrades. The contest now 
wns hand to hand. Major Solo singled out n 
chief of high rank for his opponent, and the 
haughty Bunnan soon fell by tho sword of 
his English adversary. Four other stoclcndcs 
wero captured in succession, making seven 
within tho space of half an hour, nnd without 
the firing of a gun on tho part of the British, 
all having been taken by cscalado. Thus, in 
one day, the British army captured ten stock- 
ades, provided with thirty pieces of artillery, 
and garrisoned by numbers incomparably supe- 
rior to those by which they were assailed. 
The enemy lost from eight hundred to a thou- 
sand men, tlicir commander-in-chief, nnd tbreo 
other men of distinction. 

Shortly after this gallant achievement, tho 
prospects of the British force were clouded by 
disappointment. An expedition, combining 
operations both by land nnd water, against a 
forco stationed nt Kyloo, was compelled to 
return without effecting, or indeed attempting 
to effect, its object. The land column wns 
unablo to ndvnnco from tho inundated state 
of the country, nnd tho sea column was unable 
to net from the want of co-operation on land. 
Other movements were more fortunate. At 
Syriam a body of troops were dislodged from 
an old fort with little difficulty beyond that 
arising from neccss to the placo being impeded 
liy n deep nnd impassable creek. This wns 
overcome by n parly of sailors under Captain 
Manynt, who in a vciy short time constructed 
.a bridge, which enabled the attacking column 
to pass over. A party of tho enemy wore 
with equal facility driven from n pagoda, 
which, with a moderato degree of firmness in 
those within, might have been maintained for 
a long timo. A successful attack wns also 
made by n detachment, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kelly, of tho Madras European regi- 
ment, upon two stockndcs on opposite sides of 
a creek near Dall.a ; great spirit and porso- 
veranco wero displayed in this attack. Tho 
officers being less encumbered than tho mon, 
iorrned lino breast-deep in mud and water, 
and thus passed from one to another the 
Bcaling-laddors to bo placed against the walls 
of the stock.ado first attacked. It was imme- 
diately carried. Part of tho troops being 
then re-embarked, took possession or the op- 
posite stockade. 

Tho stockades were not destroyed, nnd ns 
tho enemy raised several additional works, 
and thence sallied on predatory excursions, it 
became necessary again to expel them. This 
was effected, nnd in performing the service 
the gun-boats, under tho orders of Captain 
Marryat, were eminently useful. 

During the month of September little of 
importance occurred, but early in October 
misfortune again awaited the British arms. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Smith marched with a 
detachment of native infantry to attack a part 
of the enemy’s force, which had taken up a 
position in the neighbourhood of Aunauhen, 
and the pagoda of Kyloo, about fourteen miles 


from fhc British head-quarters. After suc- 
ceeding in some minor affairs, tho pagodn was 
attacked, but a tremendous firo from within 
knocked down tho principal officers, and spread 
Buch panic through tho troops that retreat was 
tho only course left ; this disastrous result ap- 
pears to have been aided by tho treachery of 
tho guides, whoso instructions wore followed. 
Panic, on this occasion, was not confined to 
tho assailants ; for on General M'Creagh ad- 
vancing a few days afterwards, ho found tlio 
stockndcs deserted, and tho enemy in dis- 
orderly flight; all efforts to ovortako them 
were unavailing. About the same time, an 
expedition directed against a post at Thanta- 
bain was completely successful ; tlio works, 
though of great strength, were carried almost 
without resistance, and tho British did not 
loso a single man. 

An expedition under Colonel Godwin, des- 
patched against Martaban, arrived there on 
tho 29th of October ; but the state of the tide 
being unfavourable for immediate landing, 
ndvnntngo wns taken of tho requisite delay 
to exnmine tho plncc with considerable care. 
Tlio town was situate nt tho foot of a very 
lofty hill, washed by a beautiful and extensive 
sheet of water. On its right wns a rocky 
mound, on which wns placed a two-gun bat- 
tery, with a deep nullah under it. The battery 
wns found to communicate with a timber stock- 
ade, nnd behind this wns a work of masonry, 
varying from twelve to twenty feet in thick- 
ness, with small embrasures for cither cannon 
or musketry. The stockade ran along tho 
margin of the water for more than threo-quar- 
ters of a mile, joining at tho extremity a large 
pagoda, which projected into the water in tho 
form of n bastion. Tlio defences thence were 
continued for n short distance further, termi- 
nating in a nullah, beyond which all was thick 
junglo. The town continued to run in an 
angle from the pagoda for abovo a mile, and 
terminated at tlio house of tho cliiof, close to a 
stockade up tho hill. The rear of the town 
and works was protected by thick jungle and 
largo trees. During the night of the 29lh a 
caunonado was kept up. At fire o’clock on 
tho following morning a party proceeded to 
land. It consisted of ninety-eight men of the 
King's 41st regiment, seventy-five of the 3rd 
Madras native infantry, eight of the Bengal 
artillery, and thirty-eight seamen — in all two 
hundred and nineteen. Some little difficulty 
occurred from a mistake as to the point of 
landing, hut it was overcome ; and from the 
timo that the feet of the assailants pressed the 
shore, there was no halt till the place was in 
their possession. The number of the gar- 
rison was in a great degree matter for conjec- 
ture only, but it was estimated by Colonel 
Godwin at between three and four thousand ,* 
and in thus calculating he assumed its strength 
at only two-thirds of that assigned to it by 
common report. A great number of guns 
were taken, and the magazines and arsenals 
furnished a vast quantity of ammunition ; one 
2 H 
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thousand round iron nhol, «no limn -m<l fivr« { vran romputad tti.it they nmonnb"! to ten 
hundred grape-idiot. ton Ihmrsnil mu«l;rt rar- j thou-and fighting nwn, « on equal mini- 
tridgos, nix thousand earlriilifi'i for w.-iIlqiii-'-o-i, ! t»r*r of ami vamp-follower:'. Tim force 

twenty-six lliotr ond eight hundred |i»nuda of ; und-w Captain No ton of about three 

giiniiowdcr, twenty tlimii-tud llinl-i, nnc hnti- j hundred and fifty regular native infantry, am! 
rlrctl tlinur.ind musket-lmUri, ton Uimr-ntn! ' ; i.tx luimlrrd and fifty jirnvinrhl nnd irri-^ulnr 
pontidn of saltpetre, five thousand pounds of j troops. The l.itt< r onld in no reiped be 
sulphur, nine thousand pounds ofload. There depended on; nnd with three hundred nnd 
was n regular manufactory of |;im powder, fifty ui< ;i to rc'iit Micees-fiiliy a force of th» 
which Colon"! Cod win hleiv uji, rilimstol strength nf the Burmese, was olivi* 

A period nf romjorative repo-.' which fid* mndy not t<> ta hoped f.r. Captain Notrm, 
lnivoii nllowii space for turning to the progrvi ! however, expected reinforcements from Chit* 
nf thoBrili-li arms in quarters remote from i tagnng, end in the belief Hint th'y would im* 
the principal scene of onenithiiis, In August, j mediately nrrivp, he d"lcnnifi"(, witli the 
n small rxprdilinn, muter l.iriitenr.’it-Colonel concurrent opinion of hii officers, to defend 
Miles, whm despatched hy Sir Archibald Camp* the poi*. which lie occupied at Bamoo. 
lndl In the count of Tcnsveerrlm. Itnrrivedon A river flowed 1»otw< en thn enemy and the 
tlie let of September at the month nf the river Briti-h detachment. On the evening of the 
leading to Tnvoy, Imt from rome impediments t-tlh the entire force of the former wai nb* 
to its progress did not roach the fort until nerved to ho concentrated on the tank, with 
the Util, Tho capture of this fort wns not ft the apparent intention of crnvdng. To frtu* 
wmk of difficulty; for tho Burmrio officer Irate tlieir purge*", n party with two fix- 
ircoml in couimaml pent ft message to Colonel pounders was detached. On tlic morning of 
Miles, offering to ncir.o or destroy hi (Superior, the Ifith, however, tho enemy contrived to 
or to obey nny onlcm tint tho Britidi com* pa*a the river unobserved, and comment's! 
mender might dictate, Tho answer of Onioned intrenching thcm’dvrH about three hundred 
Mileii wan, tlrnt tlio British force was on the yards in front of the British position. The 
point of advancing, nnd that tho governor right flank of that position war protected 
niuRt lie arrested and confined (ill its arrival, by the river nnd by a tank about sixty yards 
This was ilono, nnd Colonel Miles on arriving in advance; its rear was defended by another 
hail only to malm llio necessary dispositions tank. Then tanks were surrounded by tm- 
for occupying the fort, pettfth, nnd nil tho bankincnts about tlirce feet high; that on 
defences. Colonel Miles then moved forward the right was occupied hy tho picket, who 
to attack Morgui. Here, after nbout an hour'll opened a fin? on the enemy, which wat kept 
firing, the batteries were silenced by tlio Coin- tip without intermission during the day ami 
pany's cruiFcrs, nnd tlio troops proceeded to throughout tho succeeding night. But their 
land. A party of the Kings fifth then ad- fire appears to have dono little damage, nnd 
vanced to the stockado through deep mod nnd the ctrcct of tho two six-pounders, which were 
■water, under a torrent of rain nnd a heavy fire directed against the enemy as they crossed tho 
from the enemy. Ar soon as ladders could lie plain, was hut small. Early on thn lGth it 
brought up, an escalade was undertaken, and was discovered tint the enemy had opened 
'•i tlic place immediately carried. These services trendies on tho left flank of tlio British, and 
■ : bcing performed. Colonel Miles leaving suf- lmd considerably ndvanccd tlio.-e which they 
ficient garrisons, with part of tho flotilla to had previously opened in front. On this day 
protect the conquests on the coast, returned tho provincial troops, in addition to tho 
to join tho main force at Rangoon. cowardice which they had previously dis- 

Tlio operations on the frontier, it will he played, manifested symptoms of disaffection, 
remembered, wero undertaken principally with nnd it being discovered tint an intention 
a view to defence. To a certain extent they existed of deserting to tho enemy, Captain 
were successful, and tho British authority was Noton arrested the ringleaders in the mutinous 
established over a considerable portion of As- movement, nnd took measures to prevent 
sam. In Arracan its interests wero less pro- tho remainder acting on their_ suggestions, 
sperous. A detachment, under Captain Noton, Under all these disheartening circumstances, 
had been left at Bamoo to watch the enemy Captain Noton determined to maintain his 
in that quarter. It being reported that tho post, lie having on tho preceding day re- 
enemy were threatening a British stockado at coived information that tho expected rein* 
Butnapulluing, Captain Noton, on tlio 11th forccmcnt from Chittagong was to leave that 
of May, made a movement to support tlint placo on the 13th, and consequently its 
position; but his progress being attended with arrival might ho hourly looked for. But by 
a variety of disasters, and tho conduct of somo daybreak on tho lTth tho enemy had carried 
provincial troops evincing that littlo confidence their trenches to within twelve paces of too 
could be placed in them, lie retired to Bamoo. picket, and had also veiy nearly approached 
On the morning of tho 13th of May tho enemy the tank which sheltered tho British position . 
appeared in great force on the hills to tho cast in tho rear. By ten o’clock they were m pos- 
of that placo. Their prcciso number could session of the tank, nnd consternation diffusing 
not be ascertained ; but from tho extent of itself throughout tho provincial and ^irregular 
ground which their encampment covered, it troops, the wholo fled .with precipitation. 
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There was no course but retreat, and even 
orderly and successful retreat must have ap- 
peared almost hopeless. The picket was 
recalled, but from the confusion and noise 
that prevailed, the notice for its return was 
not heard, and the rest of the detachment 
proceeded, leaving their more advanced com- 
rades to their fate. By accident the officer 
commanding the picket perceived the retro- 
grade movement, but not till those making it 
were at a considerable distance. He then 
withdrew his men, and made an effort to join 
the main body, in which he succeeded ; and 
for about half a mile the whole proceeded in 
tolerable order. The enemy’s cavalry then 
pressing on the retreating troops with over- 
- whelming force, a square was ordered to be 
formed ; but the men, worn out by fatigue 
and privation, and appalled by the fearful 
circumstances in which they were placed, 
responded not to the command. Order and 
discipline were at an end, and no exertions of 
the officers could restore them. The attention 
of every sepoy was directed to his own safely, 
and none thought of anything besides. Hastily 
throwing away their arms and accoutrements, 
the troops dispersed in every direction, leaving 
to their officers no choice but that of pro- 
viding, if it might be practicable, for their 
own escape. Three only. Lieutenant Scott, 
Lieutenant Codrington, and Ensign Campbell, 
succeeded in effecting it, and the two former 
were severely wounded ; Captain Noton and 
the remainder were killed. 

The success of the Burmese in this instance 
might have been expected to encourage them 
to push their fortune in a quarter where vie 
tory had crowned their first attempt, and 
some apprehensions of their advance were 
entertained at Chittagong and Dacca, and even 
at Calcutta. This apparently natural conse- 
quence did not follow ; but the withdrawal ofj 
the British force from Sylbet to protect Chit- 
tagong, after the defeat at Ramoo, emboldened 
Burmese again to enter Cachar. 
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visiting Ava to receive congratulations on tho 
past and instructions for the future, proceeded 
at the head of an army, formidable in point of 
numbers at least, to attack the invaders. 

On the 1st of December, after various indica- 
tions of its approach, the Burmese army pre- 
sented itself in front of the British position, 
with the obvious intention of surrounding it. 
Intrenchments were thrown up with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. In the afternoon this 
labour was interrupted by a visit from a de- 
tachment of the British army under Major 
Sale, which was so totally unexpected, that 
the approach of the party was not perceived 
till it was too late to do anything effectual 
towards repelling them. Having burst through 
the intrenchments and slain great numbers, 
the detachment returned, loaded with the 
enemy’s arms, standards, and tools. In the 
evening a mass of skirmishers, who had been 
pushed forward by the enemy, were driven 
back by two companies of the 38th regiment, 
under Captain Piper. ‘Various attacks were 
made during the day upon the British post at 
Kemmendine, and attempts to drive the Bri- 
tish vessels from their stations by the despatch 
of fire-rafts, bnt these were met and frustrated 
with signal gallantry and admirable effect 
by the British force under Major Yates and 
Captain Ryves. 

Between the 1st and the 4th of December 
the enemy continued their approaches, and 
the British posts were annoyed by frequent 
attacks. Sir Archibald Campbell determined 
to become the assailant on the 5tli. The left 
wing of the enemy was chosen for the intended 
attack; and, in aid of it. Captain Chads was 
requested to move up the Pnzendoor creek 
during the night with the flotilla, and com- 
mence a cannonade on the enemy’s rear at 
daylight. These orders were executed with 
great precision and effect. The enemy were 
thus kept employed by the naval force, until 
two columns of attack which had been fan red 
advanced upon them. One, consisting cf 



the Burmese again to enter Cachar. The 
alarm for the safety of the British possessions 

subsiding, the movement of the force from i cmeciea penetrate ineir centre; tCectner; 
Sylhet was countermanded, and on its refora,' consisting of four hnndred men, under I&rcr 
its commander, Colonel Innes, after a short' Walker, of the 3rd Madras native fn ferny, 
interval of rest, proceeded into .Cachar. lie ‘was directed against their left, t~c£ had 
events which followed were of indecisive chs-; approached within a few hundred yard? cf 
racter, and would possess no interest in the. Eacgc-ca. Both attacks were suasenfnlt tie 
recital. It will he sufficient to state tint; enemy fed in great confusion and suSbrsf 
little advantage was gained by either party, j dreadful loss. The los 3 of the « 

and that sickness, caused by the unhealmyj cot great ; but among the killed wurliSwu 
•nature of the country, ultimately compel!?-,' Walker, the leader of one of tie ~ 
the British commander to suspend active cpe-.’ columns. _ 

rations. } On the 7th the contest was reressi -jF 

The prowess of the army of Arrscan. and cr, edemas of attack were Srsai 
Mengee Maha Bundoola, who commanded it ■ superintendence of Colonel ICte.F 
made so deep an impression on the court of, the immediate command rssesi^C >.?£«; 
Ava, that it was thought their waruxe enra - ' tenant - Colonel ilsTst 
bilities might be advantageonslv emnloved'n: : Parlby, of the W-s-ig sr=T : - 

foTvnlltnr* A. LJ.L • _ r— — ■ 
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in' tho directions assigned to them — Colonol 
Mallet’s on the enemy’s right, Colonel Brodio's 
on their left, Colonel Parity's and Captain 
Wilson’s on their contro. An attack upon so 
many points at onco gavo a momentary shock 
to the cnomy, which lor a brio! poriod seemed 
to paralyzo them ; but they soon recovered, 
and made a bravo though unsuccessful defence. 
They woro totally put to tho rout, and flying 
into the junglo, left tho British mnstors of their 
intrenchmonts. A body of tho onomy, which 
lingered on tho Dnlla side of tho river, was 
subsequently disporsod with little either of 
troublo or loss. 

Tho scattered army of the Burmcso being 
re-assembled and strengthened by considerable 
reinforcements, it was rosolvod that an effort 
should bo made to turn tho tido of fortune, 
and retrieve tho.disgraco of defeat. It ac- 
cordingly returned to Kokcen, formerly ocou- 
icd, and which was now rendered formidable 
y numerous intrenchmonts and stockades. 
The first exploit of tho Burmeso after their 
return was to set fire to tho town of Ran- 
goon. Such an occurrence had been appre- 
hended. The population of the town, which 
had fled on tho arrival of tho invading force, 
had begun to return, and all who came un- 
armed were freely admitted. Among those 
who availed themselves of tho privilege wero 
many emissaries of the Burmeso general, whose 
only object was to watch for an opportunity 
of perpetrating mischief. "Our situation,” 
says Major Snodgrass, tho military secretary 
to the commander of tho expedition, “ became 
critical in the extreme ; spies, assassins, and 
incendiaries lurked in every corner of Ran- 
goon ; every native within our lines became 
an object of suspicion, and the utmost vigi- 
lance of tho troops, combined with the energy 
and decision of their commander, could alone 
have prevented our losing every advantage of 
"r late successes by the destruction of our 

...es and magazines, and the consequent 
>■ possibility of our following up the blow that 
.had been given, even if greaterdisasters did not 
.befall us.” He adds, “ the inflammable ma- 
terials of which the town was composed re- 
quired but a single firebrand to envelop our 
cantonments and everything they contained in 
a general conflagration ; while the unBeen 
enemy, lurking in the outskirts of the jungle, 
were held in constant readiness to rush in 
upon our lines during the confusion 'which 
so dreaded an occurrence could not fail to 
produce.” The ■ wishes of the enemy were, 
however, not gratified to their full extent. 
On the 14th of December the' town was fired 
in several places simultaneously ; happily the 
exertions of the garrison succeeded, after two 
hours, in stopping the progress of the con- 
flagration, though not until half the place 
had been destroyed. The enemy contented 
themselves with this extent of mischief, and 
did not venture to take advantage of the 
occasion to make an attack. But they were 
not therefore permitted to enjoy repose, , On 
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tho following day tho Burmeso army wad 
attacked by tho British general. Tho attempt 
was marked by a degreo of daring almost 
amounting to temerity, and, perhaps, had nny 
other course been open. Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell would not liavo resorted to this. Tho 
position of tho enemy was so formidable that 
tho British commnnder declared that, but for 
tho confidence which ho felt in his troopB, ho 
should havo hesitated to attack it with less 
than ten thousand men. Tho Bnrmoso forco 
consisted of nt least twenty thousand ; that 
which could bo spared for attacking them 
amounted to only fifteen hundred, tho re- 
mainder being necessarily loft to guard tho 
lines. 

A column under Brigadier-General Wil- 
loughby Cotton was ordered to mako a ddtour 
round tho enemy’s left, for tho purpose of gain- 
ing his rear. This column consisted of two 
hundred of his Majesty’s 13tli regiment and 
threo hundred of the 18th and 34th Madras 
native infantry, with one field-piece and a 
detachment from tho governor-general's body- 
guard which had joined tho army at Rangoon 
somo time previously. Another column, which 
Sir Archibald Campbell accompanied, was 
destined to attack the enemy in front: it 
comprised fivo hundred men from the King’s 
38th, 41st, and 89th regiments, nnd tho Ma- 
dras European regiment, three hundred from 
tho 9th, 12th, 28th, and 30th regiments of 
Madras native infantry, five field-pieces, and a 
detachment from the governor-general’s body- 
guard. Of this column two divisions were 
formed, one commanded by Colonel Miles, the 
other by Major Evans. The order to General 
Cotton was to wait nt the position assigned to 
him till n signal was made from the other column. 
The disposition of the latter being completed, 
the prescribed signal was givenandimmediately 
answered. The artillery then opened, and 
the troops with their scaling-ladders, moved 
forwards. Their advance was treated with 
contempt by the Burmese, who looked on their - 
nppnrent presumption as little short of mad- 
ness. They persevered, however, and enter- 
ing by escalade, drove the Burmese from the 
ramparts at the point of the bayonet. Fifteen 
minutes sufficed to put the British in posses- 
sion of that which Sir Archibald. Campbell 
pronounced " the most formidable intrenched 
and stockaded works” which he had ever 
seen ; those works being defended by men 
whose thousands outnumbered the hundreds 
of those by whom they were attacked and 
beaten. The Maha Bundoola did. not com- 
mand in person on this occasion, having retired 
to some distance, nnd left' the command to 
another chief. 

On the same day a part of the naval force, 
under tho command of Lieutenant Kellott, of 
the Arachne, succeeded in an attack upon a 
number of war-boats, more than forty of 
which were captured : about thirty were re- 
tained, the remainder destroyed. The expe- 
dition was placed in circumstances of great 
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danger from tho fire-rafts of tlio enemy, but 
the peril was escaped, nnd seveml of these 
instruments of mischief, with ft great mass of 
materials fortheir construction, wore destroyed. 
This was but one among many brilliant ex- 
ploits performed by tlio naval force, tlio 
majority of which it would be impossible to 
notice, excepting in a narrative devoted ex- 
clusively to the events of the Burmese war. 

The enemy, after their signal defeat on tho 
15th of December, retired upon Donobcw, 
and the British force returned to ils canton- 
ments. Reinforcements, consisting of his 
Majesty's 47th regiment, some cavalry and 
artillery, arriving, Sir Archibald Campbell 
determined to advance upon Promo, tlio 
second city of the Barman empire. Before 
taking this step it was necessary to dislodge 
nn advanced division of the Burmese force, 
stockaded at Thnntabain, on tlio Lyno river. 
This task, which was allotted to a detachment 
under Colonel Godwin, assisted by a naval 
force under Captain Chads, was jwrforincd 
effectively, and almost without loss on tho 
part of tho assailants. 

The force which the general was enabled to 
equip for the purposo of advancing upon 
Promo was of very moderate amount. One 
column to proceed by land, was composed of 
twelve hundred and thirty European infantry, 
six hundred sepoys, the governor-general's 
body-guard, amounting to something moro 
than tiro hundred, a troop of liorso artillery, 
and n rocket troop, with about two hundred 
and fifty pioneers. TIiib, which was under 
tho immediate conminnd of Sir Archibald 
Campbell, was to proceed in a direction 
a rail d with the Lyno river, nnd to join tho 
rawaddy at the nearest practicable point, to 
co-opcrato with tho water column. That 
column consisted of eight hundred European 
infantry, two hundred nnd fifty sepoys, a 
rocket troop, and a powerful train ol artillery. 
It was commanded by Brigadier-General 
, Cotton. Tho men "were embarked in tho 
flotilla, which comprised sixty boats, com- 
manded by Captain Alexander, nnd escorted 
by tho boats of tho mon-of-wnr lying at Ban- 
goon, containing upwards of a hundred sea- 
men. Another force, consisting of two hun- 
dred and fifty European nnd fivo hundred 
nativo infantry, commanded by Major Sale, 
was embarked in transports for the purpose 
of occupying Bnsse'm. It may bo hero 
noticed that this duty was performed without 
much difficulty, ana Major Sale, with the 
chief part of his force, rejoined the main 
army. After tho departure of the bodies of 
troops commanded respectively by Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, Brigadier-General Cotton, and 
Major Sale, nearly four thousand effective 
men were left in Rangoon, under Brigadier- 
General M’Creagli, to abide further orders. 

These arrangements being completed, Sir 
Archibald Campbell commenced liis march on 
tlio 23th of February, which he continued till 
the 11th of March, when intelligence, which 


inct him at U-au-dcct, induced him to sus- 
pend ids advance. 

Tlio water column for a tiino proceeded 
not unprospcrously, attacking and destroying 
n number of stockades on its progress. On 
tho 8th ol March it took up a position about 
two miles below Donobow, nnd a flag of truco 
was despatched with a summons to surrender. 
This being refused, an attack by two columns, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel O'Do- 
noghuc, of tho King’s 47tli regiment, and 
Major Bnsden, of tho S9th, was commenced 
on tho pagoda stockade, which was carried, 
tlio enemy sustaining dreadful loss. The 
second defence, about five hundred yards 
distant, was then attacked ; but the attempt 
failed, apparently from some deficiency of 
steadiness in tho assaulting party ; and 
General Cotton felt it advisable to roembark 
bis troops. On receiving tho news of this 
failure, Sir Archibald Campboll resolved to 
return with ids column to assist in the re- 
duction of Donobow, and, after a most 
fatiguing march, ho arrived before that place 
on the 25tb. Ho found the fort much too 
extensivo to be surrounded by the force at 
his disposal ; nnd although anxious for tho 
immediate Jail of tho place, be preferred 
(using his own words) “ loss of time to I03S of 
lives, nnd took his measures with great 
caution and deliberation. Tlio naval com- 
mander was required to movo up the river, to 
form a junction with tho force under the 
commandor-m-chief, and on the 27th tho 
flotilla appeared in sight. It was no sooner 
observed tbnn the garrison mado a sortie 
with a considerable force and seventeen war 
elephants, fully caparisoned, bearing on their 
capacious bodies armed men. Tho governor- 
general's body-gunrd, under Captain Sneyd, 
was ordered to charge, which they did with 
great spirit, dashing in among tho elephants, 
nnd shooting tlio riders off their backs. The 
animals stood the charge with far moro cool- 
ness than might hare been expected, mani- 
festing little fear, and when released by the 
shots of tho British troops from the control of 
their masters, retiring very calmly to the fort. 
Tho sortie failed to accomplish any object for 
which it could have been designed, and the 
flotilla gained the fort with small loss, though 
exposod to a heavy cannonade. Whilo the 
troops on land were engaged in making ap- 
proaches and erecting batteries, the naval 
force found occupation in pushing up the 
river in pursuit of the enemy’s war-boats, 
several of which were captured. On the 1st 
of April the mortar and enfilading batteries 
commenced firing, and on that day Bundoola 
was killed by a rocket, after which neither 
threats nor entreaties on the part of the 
other chiefs could prevail upon the garrison to 
remain : they all fled in the course of the 
night. The breaching batteries commenced 
their fire in the morning at daylight, but 
simultaneously with their opening the enomy’s 
small rear guard was discerned in full retreat 
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towards the jungle, and two lascars, who had 
been made prisoners, came running out of the 
fort to announce the state of affa irs there to 
the British camp. The line was immediately 
underarms, and the deserted place speedily 
occupied by a new garrison. The flight of 
the enemy had been so hurried that no mea- 
sures bad been taken for the destruction of 
that which could not be removed, and one of 
the most welcome prizes secured by the Eng- 
lish was a store of grain equal to supply the 
wants of the garrison for several months. 

Immediately after the capture of Donobew, 
Sir Archibald Campbell resumed his march in 
the direction from which the ill tidings from 
that place had withdrawn him. On the 14th 
of April he was again at U-au-deet, from 
whence he had retrograded a month before, 
having been joined on his route by Brigadier- 
General M'Creagh, with a column of reserve 
from Rangoon, and a supply of elephants, 
which were much wanted for the use of the 
commissariat department. On the 19th he 
was met by a Burmese messenger, bearing a 
pacific communication. He was a man ad- 
vanced in years, but his discretion seems to 
have borne no reasonable proportion to his 
age. " The old man,” says Major Snodgrass, 
“ drank much too freely for a diplomatist, and 
when he rose to take his departure, whispered 
in the general’s ear: ‘They are frightened 
out of their senses, and you may do what you 
please with them.’ ” On the 24th of April 
Sir Archibald Campbell was within sight of 
Prome, of which place he took possession on 
the 25tli without firing a shot, the enemy 
having deserted it in the night, leaving in the 
works above a hundred pieces of artillery and 
extensive supplies of grain. The town was 
on fire, and one entire quarter was destroyed. 
A number of war-boats, with a large quantity 
of arms, were a few days afterwards cap- 
. d by a division of the flotilla under Lieu- 
lint AVilkinson, which had been sent up the 
.er for the purpose. 

Before his arrival at Prome, Sir Archibald 
Campbell was met by another overture for 
negotiation in addition to that already men- 
tioned ; but its object seemed rather to save 
Prome from falling into the hands of the 
English than to restore peace, and its tone 
in one instance approached the language’ of 
threatening. ‘‘There are armies on both 
sides,” it was said, "and the space between 
them would afford sufficient room for a meeting 
to take place. Let the British army stay on 
such grounds as it may Eelect on the arrival 
of this letter, by which the inhabitants of 
Prome will be delivered from great trouble 
and distress." The answer of the British 
general was, as on the former occasion, that 
the military occupation of Promo by the 
British was indispensable ; but the letter 
containing this answer was never received, 
the messenger by whom it was carried finding 
the city deserted by the Burmese authorities. 
But for the cowardice of the enemy, Prome 
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must have presented an almost impassable 
barrier to the progress of the British army. 
By nature and art it was rendered so for- 
midable that, in the judgment of Sir Archibald 
Campbell, ten thousand steady soldiers might 
have defended it against ten times that force. 

At this place several months were spent in 
inactivity, in consequence of the setting in of 
the rains and the prevalence of inundations; 
but the troops were in comfortable canton- 
ments — an important consideration at snch a 
season. Sickness returned, but not to the 
same extent as 'at Rangoon, and the loS3 of 
life was comparatively small. 

The suspension of active warfare in this 
part of the Bnrmese dominions affords a con- 
venient opportunity for returning to the events 
on the frontier. On resuming operations, the 
first object was to clear Assam of the Bur- 
mese, who had been only partially expelled, 
and who, on the retirement of the British 
troops to their cantonments, had reoccupied 
some of the stations from which they had 
previously been driven. This duty was as- 
signed to a force under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Richards. It was performed with great 
spirit and activity; but, as the Burmese 
generally fled on the approach of the British 
troops, could be brought to action only by 
stratagem, and when thus entrapped, took 
the earliest opportunity of flying, a minute 
rental of the operations would be destitute of 
interest. 

In January, Colonel Richards was enabled 
to advance upon Rungpore, and on the 25th 
his head-quarters were only eight miles dis- 
tant from it. On the 27th the garrison made 
an attack npon the advanced post of the 
encampment. On hearing the firing. Colonel 
Richards moved forward, and found the enemy 
threatening to surround a party defending the 
post under the command of Captain Macleod. 
To encourage the Burmese to advance. Colonel 
Richards withdrew the party from the post, 
and suspended firing. This had the desired . 
effect ; and as soon as the enemy showed a 
sufficient front, the British commander ordered 
a charge : the Burmese, however, declined 
waiting for it, and fled with great precipi- 
tation. 

Havingreceivedsomereinforcements, Colonel 
Richards proceeded towards Rungpore. A 
stockade which had been erected across the 
road was carried by escalade ; a fortified bank 
on the right, and two temples, one on tlio 
right and one on tbo left, were also occupied. 
These successes had tbo effect of bringing a 
flag of truce from tbo fort. Its bearer was a 
Buddhist priest, bom in Ceylon, bnt many years 
a resident in Bengal and the Eastern islands, 
in the employment of various public servants. 
Theso employments he bad lately exchanged 
for the exercise of bis sacerdotal functions to 
the authorities in Assam. The acquaintance 
with British habits and customs which his 
former experience had given him probably fail 
to his selection for this duty. On being 
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admitted to Colonel Richards, lie inquired 
what were the objects of the advance upon 
Rungporc. These being explained, the priest 
departed, promising to return within a speci- 
fied time. Do did return, nnd pointing out 
the difficulties in the way of accommodation, 
caused by tho contests of conflicting factions 
within the fort, requested somo further ex- 
planation of tho British commander’s views, 
with which request Colonel Richards complied. 
He instructed tho priestly negotiator to inform 
tho Phokuns (who were brother chieftains of 
considerable power nnd influence) that if they 
were prepared to make tcrniB of nlliaucc with 
tho British government ho was ready to meet 
them ; that if they were bent on lighting, 
he was equally ready; nnd if they wished 
to retire out of Assam, they might do so, 
provided they took tho most direct route, 
committed no ravages on tho road, and carried 
away nono of tho inhabitants then in their 
possession by force. The last course was 
finally acted upon. All who chose left tho 
fort ; tho remainder surrendered to tho Eng- 
lish on conditions, one of which was, that on 
the conclusion of peaco they should not bo 
delivered up to the king of Ava ; a result of 
which they entertained great dread, and 
against which they evinced intense anxiety to 
bo Fccured. To justify the guarantee to a part 
of the garrison of permission to escape, 
Colonel Richards represented that lio was 
without tho means of effectually pursuing 
them ; that lio was dependent for supplies 
upon the fleet, lying twenty miles down a 
river which was not navigable abovo its 
I volition ; that tho acquisition of Rungporc 
was of great importance ; and that regard was 
to be bad to tho caplivo Assamese inhabitants, 
who would have been sacrificed by a different 
course. These reasons were certainly not 
without weight. Tho possession of Rungporc 
involved tlio virtual occupation of tho wholo 
of Assam. The Burmans mado somo border 
irruptions in Slay and .Tune, nnd erected 
stockadcB ; hut they wero driven out by 
parties of tho British force, not without 
fatiguing marches, but almost without light- 
ing. 

From Sylhet it was proposed to march a 
large force through Cachar and Manipur to 
mako a demonstration against tho Burmese 
territory in that quarter. For this purpose 
about seven thousand men wero collected, and 
placed under Brigadier -General Shuldham, 
who was appointed to command on tho eastern 
frontier. Tho attompt was made, but aban- 
doned, from tho difficulties presented by tho 
country and the state of tho weather. Tho 
Leasts employed to couvey stores and supplies 
perished in vast numbers ; somo dying of 
fatigue, somo from dislocating their limbs ns 
they laboured through tho plashy soil, and 
others from being so deeply fixed in the mire 
that no efforts could oxtricato them. Tho 
loss of bullocks, camels, and elephants was 
enormous. 
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Tho difficulties which had been insurmount- 
able by a regular force, were, however, over- 
come by an undisciplined body of about five 
hundred men, under Cumber Siugli. This 
forco, which was accompanied by a British 
officer. Lieutenant Pemberton, succeeded, by 
the middle of June, in reaching the western 
boundary of Manipur. Tho Burmans wore 
posted in tho principal town, but thoy fled on 
the approach of Gurubor Singh’s party, nnd in 
a short time completely evacuated tho district. 
Having left n division of his force for its defence, 
tho lender of tho expedition returned with 
Lieutenant Pemberton to Sylhet. 

But tho grand blow to tho Burmese power 
from this quarter was to bo directed against 
Arrncan. The primary object was to occupy 
that province, and this being accomplished, it 
was believed that tho forco employed might 
bo enabled to co-operato with tho army on the 
Irawaddy. An nrmy or cloven thousand 
men was assembled in Chittagong, under tho 
command of Brigadier-General Morrison. A 
flotilla, under Commodore Hayes, was attached 
to it. It consisted of sovcrnl pilot vessels nnd 
armed brigs, ten gun-pinnaces, and a largo 
number of gun-boats, each carrying a twelve- 
pounder carronndc. In consequence of in- 
superable impediments, General Morrison was 
unable to move until January. The coast was 
thought to offer the most eligible line of march, 
and a part of tho troops proceeded by sea, 
whilo tho remainder moved by land. Tho 
nrrival of tho former was delayed by adverse 
weather ; nnd an unsuccessful attack on some 
stockades by part of tho flotilla was attended 
by some loss. A junction of tho two branches 
of tho forco was, however, effected ; and tho 
expedition ndvanccd in the direction of the 
capital of tho province. As it was approached, 
somo fighting occurred, in which the character 
of tho British arms was well maintained. 

At daybreak on tho 29th of March, tho 
army moved forward to attack tho defences of 
Arracan. Tiio enemy occupied a range of 
councctcd Bills, from three hundred and fifty 
to four hundred and fifty feet in height, strong 
by nature, and rendered more strong by art ; 
escarpment, nbatis, nnd masonry, having been 
resorted to wherever they could be advan- 
tageously employed. A single pass led to tbo 
capital, and that was defended by several 
pieces of artillery and about three thousand 
muskets. Tho entire number of the enemy 
rouged along tho heights was estimated at 
from eight to nino thousand. The ground in 
front was an open plain of considerable extent, 
but in depth not altogether out of the range 
of the enemy’s guns. 

Tho advance of the British force having 
halted at a place where it was partially covered 
by a tank, the officer commanding, Brigadier- 
General Macbean, made a disposition for 
gaining the principal hills in the first range. 
Four pieces of artillery were ordered forward 
to cover tho attack : tho troops for the 
assault followed. They consisted of the light 
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company of hie Majesty’s 54th regiment, four 
companies of the 2nd light infantry battalion, 
and the light infantry companies of the 10th 
and 16th regiments of Madras native infantry, 
with the rifle company of a provincial levy, 
under Major W. H. Kemn, of the 2nd light 
iniantiy: six companies of the 16th Madras 
native infantry, under Captain A. French, 
ol that regiment, formed a support. The 
ascent was exceedingly steep, in some parts 
nearly perpendicular, and the enemy showered 
a well-directed fire on the assailants as they 
moved up. Under these circumstances of 
difficulty and danger, however, many suc- 
ceeded in gaining the summit. Lieutenant 
J. Clark, aide-de-camp to General Macbean, 
with several of the gallant 54tb, got their 
hands upon the trench ; but even with this 
assistance, they were unable to maintain their 
ground. Large stones were rolled on them, 
smaller ones were discharged from bows, and 
the effect was, that those who had thus fear- 
fully ascended were violently hurled down 
again. But the attempt was not lightly aban- 
doned. In despite of the difficulties which 
opposed them, the assaulting party persevered 
until every officer was wounded ; while the 
troops engaged of every description displayed 
the Bame gallant and unyielding spirit which 
animated those who led them. " The conduct 
ot the officers,” said General Morrison, in his 
official account of the attack, “was emulated 
by the men, and European and native troops 
vied with each other to equal the example 
set ” them. 

It was now determined to change the point 
of attack. The right of the defences ap- 
peared to be the key of the enemy's position ; 
and though the obstacles were great, it was 
resolved to attempt it. The approach was 
protected by a small lake; the ascent was 
more abrupt than at any other point, and 
the height greater. The natural advantages 
•\ -cmed to have inspired the enemy with a 
‘gh degree of confidence in the security of 
.ii part of their position ; for though the top 
was crowned by a stockade, and some other 
defences guarded the ascent, the number of men 
allotted to it was not considerable. To divert 
attention from this point a battery was con- 
structed, and in the morning a vigorous can- 
nonade opened upon the works at the pass. 
The meditated attack upon the enemy’s 
right was intrusted to Brigadier-General 
Richards. It took place under cover of the 
night, and succeeded without the loss of a 
man. On the following morning preparations 
were made for pushing the success of the 
night, but the enemy abandoned the hills 
after a very feeble resistance, and no impedi- 
ment remained to the occupation of the capital 
of Arracan. The naval force participated 'in 
these gallant deeds. A party of seamen ac- 
companied the force under General Richards, 
which gained the hills. Indeed, the zeal 
which that force displayed throughout the 
operations of the Burmese war was exemplary. 


One instance of it, immediately connected 
with the attack upon Arracan, may be men- 
tioned. Commodore Hayes, finding that his 
boats could 'not bo brought to the scene of 
action, landed two twenty-four pounders, and, 
with the British seamen, dragged them and 
their appurtenances five miles to the encamp- 
ment before Arracan, rendering them available 
there for any service for which they might 
be required. 

The loss of the capital caused the enemy to 
withdraw from all their positions in Arracan. 
The primary object of the expedition was thus 
nttained ; but the ulterior design, of marching 
General Morrison’s army across the moun- 
tains to join that of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
was found to be impracticable. This disap- 
pointment was not the worst misfortune which 
befell the nrmy of Arracan. The enemy had 
been vanquished, but a very large portion of 
the victors were doomed to perish under the 
visitations of disease. The rainy season brought 
with it fever and dysentery, and their ravages 
carried away vast numbers which the sword 
had spared and fatigue had left unsubdued. 
The prevalence of disease was all but uni- 
versal ; and it was at last deemed expedient 
to withdraw the troops altogether, leaving 
divisions of them on the islands of Cheduba 
and Ramee, and on the opposite coast of 
Sandowy, at which places the climate appeared 
to be more favourable to the enjoyment of 
health than in the rest of the country. 

The army under Sir Archibald Campbell 
was left at Prome, waiting the abatement of 
the rains and inundations. On the return of 
the season for active operations, intelligence 
was obtained of the approach of a large 
Burmese force. Immediate hostilities, how- 
ever, were averted by the arrival of an answer 
not unfavourable to an overture for negotia- 
tion which the British general had made to 
the Burmese government some time before. 
The deputation charged with the care of the 
letter proposed that two British officers should 
in return pay a visit to the Burmese com- 
mander-in-chief. Sir Archibald Campbell 
assented, and Lieutenant-Colonel F. S. Tidy, 
deputy adjutant-general, and Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Smith, of the royal navy, were appointed 
to the mission. The result was, the conclu- 
sion of an armistice till the 18th of October. 
It was therein provided that the first minister 
of the king of Ava should meet the British 
commander-in-chief at a place midway be- 
tween the positions of the two camps. The 
meeting accordingly took place. The first 
interview was one of ceremony ; at the 
second the negotiators entered on business. 
Sir Archibald Campbell declared the terms on 
which he was ready to conclude a treaty of 
pence and evacuate the country. He required 
that the court of Ava should abstain from 
interference with Cachar, Manipur, and 
Assam ; should cede Assam to the British 
government, and pay two crores of rupees as 
an indemnification for the expenses of the 
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was not obtained, and though everywhere tri- 
nmphant, the British general could not be free 
from anxiety. At the latter end of December 
the Burmese proposed to treat for peace, an 
event which it was to be presumed could not 
be disagreeable to either party. The proposal 
was entertained, but the army continued its 
march to Patanagob, opposite the Burmese 
intrenchments of Melloon. Continued com- 
munications, having reference to the proposed 
peace, were here carried on, Sir Archibald 
Campbell being assisted by Mr. Kobertson, 
who had been appointed civil commissioner in 
Pegu and Ava, and also by Sir James Brisbane. 
After much discussion a treaty was agreed to, 
upon the terms formerly proposed by the 
British authorities, excepting that the pro- 
vinces of Yeh, Tavoy, and Mergni were added 
to the territorial cessions, and the pecnniaty 
payment reduced from two crores to one. The 
English copy of the treaty was signed on the 
2nd of January, the Burmese copy on the 3rd; 
and an armistice was concluded till the 18th, 
to allow time for obtaining the ratification of 
the king. 

The ratification was not received by tbe 
appointed time, and the Burmese commis- 
sioners then offered to pay an instalment of 
five lacs of rupees, and to give hostages for 
the safe return of the English prisoners from 
Ava, provided the British force would return 
to Prome, or at least agree to a further sus- 
pension of hostilities for a few days. The 
British commissioners peremptorily refused to 
retreat, and declined undertaking to abstain 
from hostilities, except on condition of tbe 
Burmese evacuating Melloon within thirty-six 
hours, and retiring upon Ava ; the march of 
the British army, however, not to be sus- 
pended until the receipt of the ratified treaty. 
This proposal was in return rejected by the 
Burmese, and hostilities recommenced. Bat- 
teries were erected opposite the selected parts 
f attack in the stockade, the heavy ordnance 

s landed from the flotilla, and by ten o’clock 
the morning of the 19th, twenty-eight 
•icces of artillery were ready to open upon 
the enemy’s defences. 

After two houre’ cannonading, the troops 
intended for the assault, who had been pre- 
viously embarked in boats under the superin- 
tendence of Captain Chads, began to move. A 
brigade, under Colonel Sale, was ordered to 
land below tbe stockade, and attack it by the 
rouik-west angle, while three other brigades 
were to Land above the place to attack it by 
the northern face. The boats pushed off 
together, but tbe current, aided by a strong 
wind, carried the brigade under Colonel Sale 
to its destined point of attack before tbe re- 
maining brigades could reach tbe shore. The 
tro'-pa landed, and immediately formed under 
Mnj-.r 1’rith, Colonel Sale having been 
wounded in the boats. This being effected, 
without waiting for the landing of the other 
I riuadfJ, they rushed on to the as-ault, fil- 
tered by eicab.de, and established thcimclrc-s 
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in the works, in tbe face of upwards of fen 
thousand men. The other brigades took tbe 
flying enemy, and completed the victory. 
A quantify of ordnance and military stores 
was taken, a magazine of grain, and specie to 
a large amount. 

The army on its advance was met by Mr. 
Price, an American missionary, and Mr. San- 
ford, an English surgeon, who bad been made 
prisoner, who were commissioned from Ava to 
ascertain tbe terms of peace. They were in- 
formed that the terms tendered before tbe 
capture of Melloon were quite open for ac- 
ceptance, and that with respect to the pecu- 
niary indemnification, the army would retire 
to Bangoon on the payment of twenty-five 
lacs of rupees, and would evacuate the Bur- 
mese territory upon tbe discharge of a second 
instalment of the same amount. With this 
answer the delegates returned. 

Upon the 8th of February it was ascertained 
that the enemy were about five miles in ad- 
vance on the road to the city of Pagahm, and 
on tbe 9th tbe British columns moved forward 
to attack. The Burmese army was com- 
manded by a person named Ta-ya-soo-zang, 
who bad represented to the king of Ava that 
tbe previous successes of tbe English were 
owing solely to tbe incompetence of tbe gene- 
rals by whom they had been opposed ; and 
that, if an adequate force were placed at bis 
command, he would speedily drive the in- 
vaders out of the country. The wishes of the 
sovereign insuring belief to these representa- 
tions, the army was reinforced by a new levy 
of several thousands, and tbe adviser of tbo 
measure, invested by the royal grace with the 
title of Nawung Thuring (Prince of Sunset), 
was sent to supersede the general previously 
in command of the army. The chief thus 
honoured was, on the 9th of February, at the 
head of about eighteen thousand men; the 
British force opposed to him on that day fell 
short of two thonsand. The newly-created 
prince had drawn up his army in the form 
of a crescent, both its flanks being consider- 
ably advanced, and the main road running 
directly through its centre. This arrangement 
appears to have been adopted with reference 
to the nature of the country, which being 
greatly overgrown with prickly jungle, it was 
difficult for large bodies of troop3 to diverge 
from a direct course, either to the right or to 
the left. The Burmese general, therefore, 
anticipated that the British would advance by 
the main road, till opposed in front, when tho 
wings of the Burmese army might have closed, 
thus taking them in both flanks and in the 
rear ; and for the accomplishment of this lie 
naturally relied on his vast superiority in point 
of numbers. But ifhe tbu3 calculated, he was 
deceived. Instead of marching on tbe centre 
of the enemy, the British commander .assailed 
his flanks. The right attack, which was 
directed by Sir Archibald Campbell in person, 
wa* made by tlic King'-lCUi regiment, accom- 
panied by four guns of the Bengal horse artil- 
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lory and a small detachment of tho governor- 
gcneral’s body guard, and supported by tho 
King’s S9tb. General Cotton superintended 
the attack on tho left, which was mado by tho 
King’s 38th, supported by tho 41st, and ac- 
companied by two guns of tho Madras artil- 
lery. Colonel Parlby, with the 43rd Madras 
native infantry, advanced on the bank of tho 
1 rnwaddy, on the extremo left of the British, 
to prevent tho enemy throwing troops upon 
its rear. 

Tho enemy received tho charge with tole- 
rable firmness, but were soon obliged to give 
ray. Part of the troops broken by tho 3Sth 
rotired into a well-constructed field-work, but 
were so closely pursued that they had not time 
to form for its defence, and several hundreds 
perished at this spot, either pierced by tho 
bayonet, or drowned in vain attempts to cross 
the river. When the Burmese general found 
both his flanks attacked, while tho centre was 
apparently not threatened, lie pushed forward 
a column on tho main road, in tho direction of 
an eminence crowned by a pagoda lying to tho 
rear of the British ; but the sight of tho King's 
S9th in reserve cheeked their progress, and 
they returned. It were needless to ontcr 
further into the details of the engagement of 
the 9th of February. From the moment when 
the enemy’s line was broken tho fortune of 
the day was decided, and it is enough to 
record that, notwithstanding tho great dis- 
parity of numbers, tho result of tho conflict 
wns a decisive victory to the weaker party, 
the enemy abandoning Pagahm to tho British, 
with all the stores, ordnance, arms, and am- 
mnnition which it contained. Tho Burmese 
on this occasion departed from their usual 
courso of fighting within barriors, and ven- 
tured to dispute for victory in tho open field. 
They met a signal and disastrous defeat, nnd 
the Prince of Sunset, who had promised to 
drive the English out of his master’s domi- 
nions, wns fain to seek safety for himself in tho 
dark and mazy covert of tho jungle. 

Tho contest was now drawing to a close ; 
but previously to recording its actual con- 
clusion, it will bo necessary to direct atten- 
tion for a moment to some proceedings in 
Pegu. 

A force had been stationed there under 
Colonel Pepper, to protect the province from 
the irruptions of Burman detachments. To 
check a series of incursions which took place 
under the command of the former governor of 
Martaban, Colonel Pepper, late in the year 
3825, marched to Shoe-gein, on the left bank 
of the Sitang, which he occupied without 
resistance. From there he despatched Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Conry, with a body of light 
infantry, to reduce a Burman post bearing 
the name of the river, nnd situate between 
Tongo and Martaban. The attempt failed, 
and the commanding officer was killed. 
Colonel Pepper then proceeded against the 
place with a stronger force, which he di- 
vided into three columns of attack. They 
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advanced simultaneously, nnd succeeded in 
carrying the works, which were subsequently 
destroyed. This conflict was attended by 
sovero loss on both sides. Among the killed 
on tho side of the English were two of the 
officers commanding columns, Captain Cur- 
sham and Captain Stedman, while tho third. 
Major Home, was severely wounded ; Colonel 
Pepper also was among the sufferers from 
wounds. The enemy, however, continued 
troublesome, and shortly after tho capture of 
tho stockade of Sitang, made a vigorous 
nttnek upon a British post at Mikow, which 
maintained the communication between Pegu 
nnd Shoe-gein; but the attempt was most 
gallantly repulsed by the young officer in 
command, Ensign Clarke, of the 3rd Madras 
nativo infantry, with a small detachment of 
that regiment. 

Sir Archibald Campbell was in full march 
towards tbo capital of the Burmese empire, 
when be wns met by Mr. Price nnd Mr. San- 
ford, announcing tbo accession of the Barman 
sovereign to the proposed terras ; but as no 
formal ratification of the treaty was received, 
the ndvanco of the British army was not 
interrupted. Mr. Price returned to Ava to 
procure the necessary ratification, and again 
met the army (being then accompanied by the 
Burmese commissioners) at Yandabo, within . 
four days’ mnrch of tho capital. The war 
was now at an end, for the Burmese agents 
brought not only the ratified treaty, but the 
sum of twenty-five lacs of rupees as the' 
first instalment of tho amount thereby stipu-' . 
Intcd to be paid. 

Tho main provisions of the treaty have 
been already mentioned. It consisted of 
cloven articles, which number was increased 
by tho nddition of a supplementary one. They 
provided that there should be perpetual peace 
nnd friendship between the two states, and 
for tbo abrogation of all claims, on the part of 
tho king of Ava, to Assam, Cacliar, and 
Jynteea. With regard to Manipur, it was 
stipulated that should Gumber Singh desire to 
return to the country, he should be recognized 
by the king of Ava as rajah thereof. The 
title of Gumber Singh was certainly not of the 
clearest, and be was indebted for the support 
of the British government, not to the justice 
of his pretensions, but to the assistance which 
be bad been able to render his patrons. The 
limits of the territories of the “two great 
nations,” as, in imitation of the language of 
the Burmese diplomatists, they were termed, 
were thus fixed: — the British government 
were to retain the conquered provinces of 
Arracan, comprehending the four divisions of 
Arracan proper, Ramree, Oheduba, and San- 
dowy ; and the Unnoupectowmien, orArracan 
mountains, described in tbe treaty as known 
in Arracan by the name of the Yeoumatonng 
or Pokhingloung range, were to form tbo. - 
boundary on that side. Any doubts regarding 
the line were to be settled by commissioners,* s: 
who, it was expressly provided,., 1 ".; '■ 
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' "miilablu anil corresponding in rank." Tlio 
Burmese) government nlno agreed to min Ihn 
conquered provinces of Yell, Tnvny, Merge), 
nml Tonnmsorlm, with tho islamis and de- 
pendencies appertaining thereto, marking the 
Hnloun river nn tho lino of demarcation on 
that frontier. A croro of niprot were to ho 
pniil hy tho Burmese to tlie i .ritieh govern- 
inonl, nno quarter inunedintely, whereupon 
tho British nnny was to rotiro to Unngonn ; j 
another quarter in n hundred days, upon 
which second payment Iwing made, lliellriti di 
nnny wan to quit tlie dominions of tim king of 
Ava; n third quarter nt tlie end of one year 
from tho conclusion of tho treaty, nud the 
remainder nt tho expiration of two yearn from 
tho same period. This contribution wai slated 
to lio made, not merely ns n partial indemtil- 
llcalion to tho British government for tho 
expenses of tho wnr, hut also " in proof of tho 
nincoro disposition of tho Burmese government 
to maintain tho relation!) of peace nud amity 
between tho two nations," No tn-nton, 
whntlicr nativo or foreigner, wna to lio mo- 
lested hy citiicr party on account of the part 
which lio " ]md taken, or lind liccn compelled 
to take,” in tho wnr. An accredited minister 
from each ntnto wan to reside nt tho court of 
tho otlior, with nn escort of fifty men ; nud n 
commercial treaty, upon principles of recipro- 
cal advantage, was to ho framed. All public 
nud privato dohls contracted previously to tho 
wnr, liy either government or its subjects with 
tho other government or its subjects, were 
recognized nml liquidated; tho properly of 
British subjects dying in tho Burmese terri- 
tories was, in tho nlisonco of legal heir, to bo 
placed in tho linndn of tho British resident or 
consul, to bo disposed of according to the 
tenor of tho British law ; and tlie property of 
Burmese subjects dying within tho British 
dominions was to ho made ovor to the minister 

■h or otlior authority dolegatcd hy tho Burmese 
'’•imonareli to tho British government. Brilisli 
ships in Burincso ports wore to bo rolioved 
from all exactions, and from all nets of sub- 
mission not imposed upon Burmese ships in 
British ports. The king of Siam, designated 
ns "tlio good and faithful ally of tho British 
government, ” was to participate in tho advan- 
tages secured to that government; and in 
conclusion, provisions wero inado for tho 
ratification of tho treaty, and for tlio cxclinngo 
of prisoners. 

in England tho Burmoso war was not popu- 
lar, and its progress was ntlondod by little of 
tho feeling of satisfaction which its general 
su cocss might liavo boon oxpcctcd to excite. 
Tlio still lingering impression of fear for tho 
consequences of territorial extension, tlio in* 
adoquato preparation with which tiiis wnr was 
commenced, tho groat oxpenso hy which it was 
nltonded, nml tho barren and soomingly unpro- 
fitable oliaraoter of tho country acquired, pro- 
bably combined to produco this result. Tlio 
conrso taken by tlio govornor-gonoral, bow- 
over, was sufficiently approved by tlio king’s 


earldom. 

It •hn , i incidentally been mentioned that, 
pending the I'.nnnexe wnr, n treaty was con- 
rinded between the British government and 
tim king of Siam, who in lii" treaty with 
Ava is recognized ns “ tlie good and faithful 
ally " of the former rtnte, nml ni having taken 
part in tlio wnr. 'Hie part taken, however, 
rerinw to liavn been confined to making plun- 
dering excursions into Mich of the lSurine*e 
territories an lay conveniently for visitation, 
with little regard to tlie question whether snch 
territories were occupied by ’the English or 
not, carrying olF fisim them slaves and Imoly, 
and writing c*unt>Jfmeiitnry letters to the 
Britisii authorities,^ As, liawovrr, tlie ser- 
vices of thin "good £nd fnUhfiil ally” of tho 
Britidi governikcQt revere deemed worthy of 
hotiournldi! mention, ’ it may !*> expected that 
some notice should lie taken of tho instrument 
by which ids majesty of Siam became entitled 
to ho referred to in tim terms which hnvc b'-cn 
quoted. Tho treaty was negotiated cm tlio 
part of tlio English by Major Burney, and 
concluded on the 20th of July, 1S25. After 
nn overture in the usual lofty strain, pre- 
mising that " the powerful lord, who is in 
|K>si.cx.xinn of every good nml every dignity, 
tlio god Boodli, who dwells over every bead 
in tlio city of tlio sacred nml great kingdom 
of Si-a-yoo-then-sye, iucoinprehcm-ibio to tbe 
head and brain, nml nu inferior potentate 
described ns " tlie raered beauty of tho royal 
palace, Rcrcno nml infallilde tliere,” Iiad be- 
stowed tlieircoinmamls upon ministers of high 
rank, belonging to tlio "great nml sacred 
kingdom,” to frnino a treaty, it is declared 
that tho English nnd Siamese "engage in 
friendship, love, nml niTection, with mutual 
truth, sincerity, nnd candour." After ft diffuse 
commentary upon this text, a second article 
provides for tho arrangement, by negotiation, 
of any disputes that might nrisc between the 
two countries ; other nrticles relate to tlio set- 
tlement of boundaries, and tho respect to bo 
paid to them. Tho protection of merchants in 
their occupation is tlio subject of mill ti furious 
provisions, which it would be tedious to detail. 
Ono of them limy bo quoted ns nn illustration of 
tlio jealousy of tlio Siamese. It is provided that 
merchants subject to tho English, ilcsiring to 
coino and trado in any Siameso country with 
which it lias not been tlie custom to liavo trado 
nml intercourse, must first go nml inquire of 
tho govoruor of tlio country. “Should any 
country liavo no merchandise, tho governor 
shall inform tho Bliip that Las come to trade 
Hint there is nono. Should any country liavo 
merchandise sufficient for a ship, tho govoruor 
shall allow lior to coino nnd trade.” Under 
Buoli a provision the government of Siam might 
obviously rofuso to opon to British commerce 
any part of thoir country not previously^ ac- 
cessible. Among tho ooinmorcial regulations 
was ono strictly forbidding tho introduction of 
opium into Siam or its dependencies, nud sub- 
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jccting it, sliould the attempt bo made, to con- 
fiscation. From anollior article it ituglit bo 
inferred that written correspondence' bad" not 
previously been regarded as inviolatCrffom tbc 
inspection of tlioso for whose eje" it was not 
intended. “ If an Englishman desii;o to trans- 
mit a letter to any person in t a. Siamese or 
other country, such person only, and no other, 
shall open and look into the letter. If a Siamese 
desiro to transmit a letter to any person in an 
English or other country, such person only, 
and no other, shall open and look into the 
letter.” Other .articles related to trade with 
Qucda (possession of which was to be secured 
to the Siamese), and to Jthe protection of the 
rajah of Perak in his government. The terms 
upon which the commercial intercourse of 
British subjects was to be regulated were 
fixed .with greater precision by a supplomen- 
taxy paper, which, ns well as the treaty, was 
concluded on the part of the British govern- 
ment by Major Burney. 

To avoid breaking the current of tbo narra- 
tive, the notice of two events of somo interest, 
occurring during the progress of the Burmese 
war, has been deferred till the history of its 
operations was complete. To theso events it 
is now necessary to advert. 

The earliest of them is of a painful and dis- 
creditable character. About tho middle of the 
year 1S2-1, the 47th native infantry had been 
marched to Barrackpore, from which, at a later 
period of the year, they wero to proceed to 
take part in some of the operations of tho Bur- 
mese war. To put an army in motion in India 
is a far moro difficult process than in other 
parts of the world, where tho climate is less 
enervating and tbo habits of tho people less 
peculiar. From tho first-named causo. Euro- 
can troops require aids which are neither 
estowed nor expected elsewhere ; from tho 
second, similar assistance is to a certain extent 
required by a large portion of the native 
troops. No military force can move in India 
without a large number of beasts of burden. 
These are requisite, not only for carrying pro- 
visions and stores, but also for transporting 
a considerable portion of the personal baggage 
of the men. The European does not carry 
even his knapsack. The sepoy is not excused 
from this burden, but, in addition to ordinary 
necessaries, he must find means of conveyance 
for a set of utensils for cooking, with which 
each man is provided ; and these, added to 
his clothing, appointments, and ammunition, 
would constitute a load which the compara- 
tively Blender frames of tho native troops 
would be altogether unable to bear through a 
lengthened march, more especially if it were 
to be performed, as must frequently happen, 
under unfavourable circumstances. Carriage 
cattle are, for this reason, of prime necessity 
for the movement of an army ; but it is to be 
observed, that the expense of these animals, 
and their drivers, so far as employed for the 
use of the sepoys, had been accustomed to be 
defrayed by the sepoys themselves. 


In the instance under notice, however, no 
bullocks could bo provided ; none could be 
hired, and they could only bo purchased at an 
extravagant price. An application for assist- 
ant from tho commissariat department was 
made, but was answered by an intimation that 
tho men must provide the required accommo- 
dation for themselves. The' commanding officer. 
Colonel Cartwright, however, made disburse- 
ments fronf’his private funds for the purchase 
of bullocks; nnd government, on learning 
the deficiency, directed the issne of a sum of 
money to aid in supplying it. Unfortunately, 
however, the remedy was not applied till the 
disease had attained a degree of virulence 
which set at defiance all corrective appliances. 
As is usual, too, the experience or apprehen- 
sion of suffering called before the minds of 
tho discontented every incident of their situa- 
tion which could be construed into a grievance. 
The men were ordered to appear on parade on 
tho 30th of October, in marching order. The 
greater part appeared without their knapsacks. 
The cause of the neglect was demanded, and 
tho nnswor was that their knapsacks were 
unfit to produce. They were informed that 
new ones were on their way, and that till their 
arrival they must use the old ones. They refused 
to produce them ; and part of the regiment 
then declared that they would not proceed to 
Rangoon or elsewhere by sea, nor would they 
move nt all unless they were to have double 
battn, the claim for which was rested on two 
grounds — first, that increased pay bad been 
given to bullock-drivers and persons engaged 
in similnr services ; secondly, that according 
to report, everything was very dear in tho 
country to which they were going. After 
some attempts to subdue the prevailing discon- 
tent by reasoning, Colonel Cartwright, finding 
these efforts vain, and being unable, from the 
number of tho mutineers, to take any more 
vigorous measures, dismissed the regiment, 
nnd sought tho advice of General Dalzell. The 
latter officer proceeded to Calcntta to consult 
tho commander-in-chief. Sir Edward Paget. 
On his return he ordered a parade to take , 
place at daybreak on the morning of the 1st of 
November. At this parade all semblance of 
duty was oast aside, and the regiment, with 
the exception of the officers, commissioned 
and non-commissioned, burst into acts of open 
violence. During the night the mutineers 
slept on their arms, maintaining regular guards 
and pickets, and a strong chain of sentries and 
patrols. In this state of things Sir Edward 
Paget arrived. Two regiments, besides the 
47th, were stationed at Barrackpore, prepara- 
tory to their proceeding on service ; but both 
of them were infected in some degree with 
the mutinous spirit which had taken entire 
possession of the regiment last mentioned. It 
was necessary, therefore, to seek the means of 
overawing the mutineers elsewhere ; and his 
Majesty’s 1st royals, his Majesty’s 47th, a 
battery of light artillery, and the governor- 
general’s body-guard, promptly arrived from 
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the nliimnl constitution ilivvn of which 
tho foundation \v.n previously laid. The 
prejudice* of the Hindoo subject him (o grrat 
privations on ship-board, nnd lie it conse- 
quently nverso to any service subjecting him 
to tho necessity of a voyage. Tlio mutineer* 
seem to lmvo believed that they were to 
proceed to Rangoon by water, and in aid of 
the annoyance derived from this belief came 
tho feeling of dislike naturally entertained by 
men reared, for tho most part, in tho compa- 
ratively healthy province* of upper India, to 
encounter tho danger nnd misery of n country 
of marsh and jungle, moro to l>o dreaded than 
tho sword of tho onomy. Tlio Ihinneso war, 
•moreover, had, in somo respects, opened 


further information. The remit of inqtiiry was 
a conviction that the claim of Dcoijun Raul 
wav utterly nnfnundral: ituhlro Singh l*-in^ in 
peaceable pi"o-c«»ior» of the mttsmid, tho Itri- 
ti-*h resident v.-ns ultimately authorized to give 
him investiture, and the governor-general 
addressed a congratulatory letter to him a* 
raj.ali of Hlmrtporc. 

The rajah, on finding himself confirmed in 
tho rent of power, became anxious to seen o' 
to his heir the same powerful protection which 
had been extended to himself, nnd his conduct 
toward* hi* Hritisli ally appears to have 
entitled him to expect this favour. _ The 
rnjali’s foii was too young to maintain hi* own 
riglit to tho miisnud, in the event of his early 
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succession to it, and tlio recognition of his 
tide by the British government seemed the 
most efTectu.il method of stopping the claims 
and preventing tho intrigues which otherwise 
■would arise on the rajah’s death. Sir David 
Ochterlony was very urgent in supporting the 
wish of tho rajah that his son should reccivo 
public and immediate investitnro from the 
British government, on tho grounds that the 
reigning prince laboured under a disease 
which led to apprehensions for his life ; that 
the recognition nt once of tho rajah's son 
would tend to check the assertion of preten- 
sions similar to those which had been made 
on the accession of Buldco Singh ; and that 
tho act would bo gratifying to an ally whoso 
adherence to principles calculated to promote 
peace and good order had been exemplary. 

The British government, however, while 
avowing a desire to gratify tho rajah of Bhurt- 
pore, hesitated to comply with his request. 
A phrase in tho rajah’s letter to Sir David 
Ochterlony led to some doubts as to tho 
degree of relationship in which the proposed 
successor to the musnud stood towards the 
rajah, and the government desired to be 
informed whether there were any other 
members of the family living, who could bo 
regarded as having a better title than the 
child towards whom their protection was 
invoked. In reply. Sir David Ochterlony 
stated, that the boy was the son of Buldeo 
Singh, and his only son. It docs not appear 
that any authority was thereupon given for 
tho performance of tho required ceremony; 
it seems rather that Sir David Ochtorlony 
deemed himself authorized to proceed to it in 
virtue of some remarks of a general character 
contained in the despatch in which tho govern- 
ment called for information ns to the existence 
of other claimants of the throne. In January, 
1S25, lie apprized the government of his inten- 
tion of complying with tho wishes of tho rajah 
by acknowledging his son, and early in Febru- 
ary the ceremony of investiture took place. 
On the 20th of that month the rajah, Buldeo 
Singh, died. 

Dooijun Saul was not slow to avnil himself 
of this event for advancing his own views, 
notwithstanding the recognition by tho British 
government of the right of the deceased rajah's 
son. Several battalions having been gained 
over to his interest, the fort was attacked and 
taken, the uncle of the rajah murdered, and 
the boy seized by the usurper. Sir David 
Ochterlony, on learning this, adopted measures 
on his own responsibility for assembling the 
largest disposable force which could be ob- 
tained, aided by a formidable battering and 
bombarding train, in order to vindicate the 
rights of the youthful rajah of Bhurtpore and 
the dignity of the British government. He at 
the same time issued a proclamation addressed 
to tho Jat population, calling on them to 
rise in defence of their lawful sovereign, and 
setting forth that British troops were ad- 
vancing to rescue Bulwunt Singh from his 


hands ; that they would assemble at Muttra, 
whither the resident had repaired for the 
purpose of advancing and superintending the 
requisite preparations. 

These acts wore strongly disapproved by 
the governor-general in council, and orders 
were issued peremptorily directing the resi- 
dent to countermand tho instructions which 
bo had given for the march of troops, and to 
cause them to halt within the British territory. 
Before theso orders wero transmitted, it was 
roported that Dooijun Saul professed to dis- 
claim any intontion to usurp the throne ; that 
ho had been driven to the course which ho 
had taken by the repeated indignities which he 
had received from the maternal uncle of tho 
rajah, who had assumed the office of guardian 
and prime minister, and that he had acted 
throughout in concort with many of his 
tribe, who disapproved the administration 
which he had overthrown, and had invited 
him to establish a new one. On the receipt of 
this intelligence, the government resolved to 
order not merely the halt of the British troops, 
but their immediate return to their respective 
stations. They determined also to direct the 
resident to recall his proclamation, or neu- 
tralize its effect by another, declaring that, 
as Dooijun Saul had disavowed all intention 
of seizing the throne, the advance of the 
British troops had been countermanded, and 
that an inquiry into the cause of the com- 
motion at Bhurtpore would be instituted. In 
the conduct of this inquiry, the orders of the 
government required that the resident should 
cautiously abstain from adopting measures or 
making declarations likely to commit the 
British government to any particular course 
of policy which might involve the necessity 
of resorting to arms, until after the whole 
matter should have been fully investigated 
and maturely weighed. Tho reasons assigned 
for the course taken by the government 
were the following : — That nothing but a case 
of most indisputable emergency could justify, 
bringing into the field the small force at the 
time disposable in Upper India, and when the 
hot winds bad actually commenced, engaging 
in fresh hostilities the duration and extent 
of which it was impossible. to calculate with 
any certainty ; that they could not view the 
occurrences at Bhurtpore as constituting such 
a case of emergency ; that they were not pre- 
pared to admit the existence of any engage- 
ment, express or implied, binding the British 
government to support the succession of the 
rightful heir to the Bhurtpore raj by an imme- 
diate resort to arras at all hazards, and with- 
out reference to time, circumstances, or con- 
siderations of general expediency; that Sir 
David Ochterlony had acted upon imperfect 
and unsatisfactory information regarding the 
real facts of the case ; that he had not called 
on Dooijun Saul for any explanation of his 
views and conduct, and that, consequently^ 
it was not known what plea he might have.lo;'; 
offer in vindication of the apparent violence ,. 
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of his proceedings, nor ■wliat object lie pro- 
fessed to have in view in exciting the dis- 
turbance ; that it might turn out that lie only 
claimed to exercise the regency during tho 
minority of the rajah, in preference to tho 
prince’s relations by the female side, and that 
to this office it was likely he possessed the 
best title, though his manner of asserting it 
had been violent and irregular. The intelli- 
gence received pending the consideration of 
the orders to be issued to tho resident was re- 
ferred to as strongly confirming the views of 
the government on this last point. 

The instructions for the suspension of mili- 
tary preparations and tho withdrawal of the 
troops which had moved wore followed by 
others, animadverting with some severity on 
the imperfect manner in which the proceed- 
ings of the British resident at Bhurtpore, pre- 
viously to the death of the late rajnh, had 
been reported, and on the investiture of the 
young rajah without positive and distinct 
authority ; a proceeding which it was repre- 
sented placed the government in the em- 
barrassing dilemma of either disavowing the 
acts of its representative, or plunging into 
hostilities in Hindostan at a season un- 
favourable for military operations, and objec- 
tionable with reference to the state of the 
war then waging with the state of Ava. 

Before these instructions reached Sir David 
Ochterlony, he had received a mission des- 
patched by Doorjun Saul for the alleged 
purpose of explaining his views and preten- 
sions to the representative of the British 
government. The answer of Sir David Och- 
terlony was, that the only course which 
appeared to him likely to satisfy the British 
government was for Doorjun Saul to come to 
the British camp with the infant rajah in his 
hand, and deliver him to the resident's care, 
with a public and solemn assurance of his 
own fidelity and obedience to the prince. A 
preference to Bhurtpore followed, but before 
.ny answer was obtained, the later orders of 
the governor-general in council were received 
by the British resident. He replied to 
them with great warmth, affirming that the 
military preparations which he had made were 
of such a nature as to justify the expectation 
that Bhurtpore would fall in a fortnight after 
the British force should appear before it ; that 
even if the young rajah had not been acknow- 
ledged as the legal successor to the throne, he 
could not have supposed that the British 
government would tolerate the usurpation of 
the prince’s rights by others ; and that, after 
such acknowledgment, it was not to be be- 
lieved that principle was to be made to yield 
to expediency and the dictates of timid policy 
calculated to defeatits own ends and purposes. 
The usurpation, he represented, would not 
have been attempted but under the "strongly 
prevalent impression” that the British were 
. unable to chastise insolence and support right ; 
and whether or not this error should be re- 
futed was not with him, he added, a question 
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for a moment. The pretensions of Doorinn 
Saul, ho alleged, were originally directed to 
the throne, thongh subsequently they might 
have been modified ; but whatever they might 
be, ho declared that it never entered his ima- 
gination that, with reference to the manner in 
which the power of that person had been 
acquired, it could have been recognized in 
any form until such concessions should be 
made ns it might become tho British govern- 
ment, in the high and commanding position 
which it maintained, to accept. 

Alxrat this timo the mother of Bnldco 
Singh, alarmed by the military preparations 
made by the resident, addressed to him a pro- 
posal not very dissimilar to that which had 
been offered by the vakeels of Doorjun Saul. 
It was to the effect that she should be de- 
clared regent, but Doorjun Sanl intrusted 
with the administration of the state under 
tire title of mooktiar. Tho lady proposed, in 
tire first instance, to wait herself on Sir David 
Ochterlony; then to send Doorjun Sanl to 
hold an interview witlr him at a spot half-way 
between Malwn and Bhnrtporc; and lastly, 
that the British resident should proceed in 
person to the latter place, there to enter on 
an amicable discussion of tbc matters in dis- 
pute. Several letters were interchanged, but 
no meeting took place, and nothing resulted 
from the correspondence. Whether the pro- 
posal was a mere expedient to gain time and 
postpone the apprehended attack on the ciiy, 
or whether its abortive termination was caused 
in any degree by the change of purpose en- 
forced upon the resident, it is impossible to 
decide. 

After this. Sir David Ochterlony returned 
to bis usual place of residence, near Delhi, 
where he received a visit from a gooroo, or 
priest, of high influence at Bhurtpore.- 
Some conversation took place respecting the 
terms of an arrangement, remarkable only on 
account of the new ground taken up by the 
representative of the ruling party at Bhurtpore. 
He considered that Bhurtpore was not a prin- 
cipality, but a zemindary, recently established 
by force of arras, and that, according to the 
rules of the Jats, as well as to the laws of 
Hindoo inheritance, the dominion ought to 
have been equally shared among the sons and 
heirs. In what manner this position was in- 
tended to be applied is not very clear, as it 
seems that the gooroo ODly required that his 
employer, Dooijun Saul, should be nominated 
by Sir David Ochterlony to the office of 
mooktiar. To speculate, however, on the in- 
tentions or the instruments of native diplo- 
macy, is for the most part a waste of time, its 
tortuous character defying the efforts of the 
most minute and careful consideration. 

The resident proposed to the gooroo three 
conditions, to which he recommended Dooijun 
Saul to subscribe, as -being calculated to 
secure a favourable decision of the British 
government. They were to the effect tbat 
Dooijun Saul should recognize the right of 
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Hnlwunl Singh tn tlir Sovereignty 1 iy his PcU 
n<: amply m lip bail already doni- by Iik letter,! ; 
that bi« rlaim to the tnooKtsarco ritmild be left 
for tlir iloci rioti of the gnvprmir-gencral in 
council ; nnd tlwt, if demanded by the P-rilMi 
government, n Mim not exceeding five lacs nf 
rupee* should be jvvd for tlie expense* in- 
curred by tbe late military preparations. Tbe 
probability of obtaining such terms, more 
« specialty tbe promise of reimbursement for 
putting in motion a military force which had 
tv fired without the slighte-t Attempt to cfit'ct 
its purpose, i>. a point that ean require no 
dbeus'ion or oii-t nation. The proposal of 
the resilient was met by a counter-proposal, 
the chisf point in widen was the immediate 
appointment by Sir David Ochterlony of 
Donrjun Saul to the rnuolttiaree. These com- 
munications, however, were followed liy no 
remit, 

Tlie feeling of Sir I ''avid Ochterlony, that 
the period fur his retirement had arrived, 
reejns to have ben shared by the government. 
“ Being fully impre -ed," said tlie governor- 
grnmi in council, addre*dng the Court of 
Directors, “ that his advanced nee and con- 
tinually increasing infinnilirs rendered his 
retirement from the active and laborious em- 
ployment which lie bad so bin" filled with the 
higlie?l distinction, n me.vnte no lesrs desirable 
on the pnhlic account than ncc<-*>ary for bis 
own personal relief and recovery, we did no! 
opp!)*e tlie execution of the above purpo'e,"— 
that of retirement. Some modification with 
regard to tlie rflicc held by Sir iJavid Ociiter- 
jojiy tool: place. The duties connected with 
Ma’lwa were transferred to another ofiicer, 
while tho-e of Jtajpootana were allotted to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, who Wa* appointed to the 
residency of Delhi, nn office which he had 
formerly held. It was the intention of the 
government to recommend that Sir David 
OchlerlnnyV service* should Is? acknowledged 
by the grant of jiccuniary provision sufficient 
to insure comfort to his retirement ; hut 
tlie execution of this design was frustrated 
by his dcatli, which look place at Meerut 
a very short limo after iris surrender of 
office. 

In the month of Juno the situation of Bhurt- 

I vore became still more distracted tlmn licforo, 
>y a quarrel which arose botween Dootjun 
Baul and ids brother, Mndhoo Singh, with whom 
lie had previously acted in concert, and who 
was believed to have been the chief instigator 
ofliis proceedings. Mndhoo Singh attempted 
to seize the fort of Bhurtpcro and tho person 
of his brother ; hut failing in this, ho retired 
early in July to tho strong fortress of Do eg, 
established his authority over tho surrounding 
country, collected troops, and ropuised, with 
considerable slaughter, some detachments sent 
by Doorjun Saul to reduce him to subjection. 
Tills state of affairs invited a great influx of 
armed men from tho adjacent districts, some 
of which were under the direct authority of 
tho British government. When numbers of 


perrons are at mice anxious for military ser- 
vice, and carideori ns to tlie chief under whom 
they may find it, it is comparatively easy to 
collect nn army; and where, cither from 
inability or avarice, the disbursement of pay 
is ncglrcted, the deficiency is readily supplied 
by resort to the prescriptive prnclico of plun- 
der. Thus it was in Bhuripore. Among 
those attracted thither by the cry of war was n 
considerable body of M ah rat las, who crossed 
the Chtimhul, from Scindia’s country, and 
joined Madhoo Singh at Bceg. With theso 
adventurers plunder was hut an ordinary mode 
of subsistence, and with such supporters it 
could not l >0 doubted that Madhoo Singh 
would become ns bittern scourge to ids neigh- 
bors as to the country of which lie had taken 
possession. The magistrate of Agra, in ad- 
vising his government of the immigration of 
Malirattas which had taken place intoBhtirt- 
pnre, and tlie probability that more would 
follow, added, “Madhoo Singh has not, I am 
informed, the means of supplying his troops, 
and lie 5* reduced to great distress for want of 
provision*. If he should not succeed in 
making jx-aee with his brother, it is to bo 
feared that lie may place himself at the head 
of his rabble, and commence a system of plun- 
dering which is not likely to f»o confined to 
the Rhurtpore country.” This is indeed a 
natural step in tho progress ot an Indian 
adventurer disappointed in the nttompl to 
e-tabliMi a more respectable authority. At 
tho time when this communication was made, 
tho fact had indeed ceased to ho matter of 
expectation ; for Mndhoo Singh's troops had 
paid a vi-it to a village belonging to the rajah 
of Alwar, and relieved tlie inhabitants from 
the care of every article of property that 
admitted of ready transport. 

Tlie situation of lihurtpoie, nnd tho dangers 
with which that situation was fraught to tho 
territories of the British government, ns well 
ns to those of its allies and dependents, now 
preyed strongly on tlie attention of tho 
governor-general in council ; hut their views 
ns to tho proper lino of policy were not 
unanimous. Three members of council, Mr. 
Fcmlni), Mr, Harrington, and tho com- 
mandcr-in-chief, Sir Edward Paget, recorded 
their opinions in favour of tho interference of 
tho British government, ns well with reference 
to its own security, and to tlio probability 
that tho prolongation of disturbances in Bhurt- 

5 ore might kindlo tho flamo of war throughout 
Injpootana, Mnlwa, nnd Delhi, as to the claim 
of tlio youthful rajah to protection. Tho 
danger of a general war was emphatically dwelt 
upon by Mr. Feudal), who took occasion to 
advert to tlie possibility of tho powors whoso 
thrones had fallen boforo tho British arms 
taking advantage of events to ondeavour to 
regain what they had lost. Mr. Harrington 
was earnest to vindicate tho course which ho 
recommended from tho imputation of being at 
vnrianco witli orders from homo against inter- 
ference in tho internal affairs of native states. 
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Sudx vindication scarcely appears necessary, llio reports and documents connected with the 
but itwas certainly successfully oxocutcd. affair of Bhurtporo wore referred to him for 
Thocommander-in-chier restricted his appro- perusal, with nn intimation that it was the 
bation of interference to the ground of the wish of tho government that ho shonld state 
danger to which tho British government was his opinions, both on tho general question of 
exposed by tho probable oxtonnion of din- interference nnd on tho specific measures to bo 
turbances beyond the boundaries of Bhurt- ndoptod in tho existing juncture. This he did 
pore. To avert this danger, ho recommended, in a vory elaborate, though not a very lengthy 
tho assemblage of a military force near Muttra paper, delivered to tho government at tho 
at the termination of tho rainy season. After latter end of tho month of August. It is 
adverting to the possible success of negotiation difficult to give a satisfactory account of the 
in effecting tho emancipation of the infant viows embodied in this masterly exposition of 
prince, and expressing confidence in the talents tho truo policy of tho British government, 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir Edward Pagot from tho fact that eveiy sentence is so preg- 
pithily added, “Meanwhile, negotiations are nnnt with meaning as scarcely to admit of 
very apt to thrivo whon backed by a good abridgment. 

army.” Sir Charles Metcalfe commenced by refer- 

The governor-general stood aloof. Ho was ring to tho general rulo of non-interference, 
decidedly opposed to tho views entertained by anil to tho constantly recurring necessity of 
Mr. Fendnll and Mr. Harrington, nnd, to n disregarding it in practice. He proceeded — 
certain extent, by the commnndor-in-chicf. Ho “Wo hnvo by degrees become tho paramount 
thought it inexpedient to interfere in tho stato of India. Although we exercised tho 
internal concerns of Bliurtpore, nnd argued powers of tbiB supremacy in many instances 
that such interference was not called for by beforo 1817, we have nsed and asserted them 
the treaty, nor had ever been practically more generally since the extension of our in- 
exercised, except in acknowledging, whon fluonco by tho events of that and tho following 
invited, the lawful successor to the raj. To year. It then became nn established principle 
thi6 extent he wns desirous of limiting the of our policy to maintain tranquillity among 
interference of the British government, more the states of India, and to prevent tho 
especially with reference to tho probability nnarchy nnd misrule which were likely to 
that a contrary course might involve the disturb tho general peace.” After referring 
necessity of undertaking the siege of the to instances in illustration of this statement, 
fortress of Bliurtpore. '• I nm not aware,” he Sir Charles Metcalfe proceeded thus : “ In tho 
observed, " that the existence of that fortress case of succession to a principality, it seems 
has occasioned to us the slightest inconvo- clearlyincumbent on us, with reference to this 
nience during the last twenty years.” His principle, to refuse to acknowledge any but 
lordship was opposed to making any overtures the lawful successor ; as otherwise we should 
to Dooijun Saul, as, if they should be rejected, throw tho weight of our power into the scale 
the issue would be that the British govern- of usurpation and injustice. Our influence is 
ment had exposed itself unnecessarily to slight; too pcrvnding to admit of neutrality, and 
and if they should he accepted, the British sufferance would operate as support.” The 
government would he hound to support questions actually at issue in the case of 
„ Dooijun SaulagainBt his brother, and to attack Bhurtporo were subsequently adverted to in 
•' -■-d' . Singh in the fortress of Deeg, The an abstract form. “If,” said Sir Charles 

•safety of the young rajah, his lordship thought Metcalfe, “the prince be a minor, the con- 
was most likely to he secured by abstaining stitution of each state will point out the proper 
from interference. He thought the life of the person to exercise the powers of regency 
prince important to Dooijun Saul, under the during the minority, and that person, for the 
circumstances that existed ; he apprehended time, must stand in the place of tho prince, 
that interference might have the effect of Such misrule may possibly occur as will corn- 
uniting the brothers, and causing the sacrifice pel us to interfere, either for the interests of 
of the rajah. The occurrence of danger to the minor prince or for the preservation of 
the Company’s territories his lordship admitted general tranquillity, the existence of which is 
to be a cause for interference, but acts of endangered by anarchy. In such nn extreme 
aggression from either party ho regarded as case the deposition of the culpable regency, 
unlikely. He assented to the propriety of and the nomination of another according to 
assembling a force at Muttra, as recommended the custom of the state, with full powers, 
by the commander-in-chief, hut expressed a would be preferable to the appointment of a 
hope that this measure, and tho presence of minister with our support under tho regency. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe at Delhi, would prevent for this latter arrangement can hardly fail to 
the “ embers bursting forth in a flame.” produce either a divided and inefficient govern- 

Such were the respective views of the ment or an odious usurpation." After limiting 
governor-general and the members of council, the right of interference by the British govern- 
as recorded a short time after the death of ment to the states towards which it stands 
Sir David Ochterlony. On the arrival of Sir in tho relation of a superior and a protector, 
Charles Metcalfe m Calcutta, preparatoiy to it was observed that, rfith regard to those 
assuming tho dutieB of resident at Delhi, oil states, “we cannot he indifferent spectators 
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of long-continued annrcliy therein, without 
ultimately giving up India again to the pillage 
and confusion from which we rescued her in 
1817 and 1818.” Most justly did Sir diaries 
Metcalfe then proceed to apply the experience 
of the past as a warning for the future. " We 
attempted,” he continued, "to act on the 
principle of non-interference after the peace 
of 1806 ; we had succeeded to Scindia, as lord 
paramount of the states between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna, but we abstained from ex- 
ercising the authority which we had acquired. 
Some of those states had internal dissensions 
which they called on us to settle. We replied, 
that it was contrary to our system to interfere 
in the affairs of other states. The disappointed 
parties applied to Runjeet Singh. He was 
not loath, and after feeling his way cautiously, 
and finding no opposition from us, gradually 
extended his power and influence over the 
whole country between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna. It became the principal business of 
our negotiation with him, in 1808 and 1809, 
to remedy this mischief by throwing his power 
back beyond the Sutlej, which was accom- 
plished with considerable difficulty, great re- 
luctance on his part, and a near approach to 
war.” Having laid down a series of general 
principles (some of which have been quoted 
at length). Sir Charles Metcalfe found no 
difficulty in applying them to the existing cir- 
cumstances of Bhurtpore. " We are bound,” 
said he, "not by any positive engagement to 
the Bhurtpore state, nor by any claim on her 
part, but by onr duty as supreme guardians of 
general tranquillity, law, and right, to main- 
tain the legal succession of Rajah Bulwunt 
Singh to the raj of Bhurtpore, and we cannot 
acknowledge any other pretender. This duty 
seems to me to be so imperative, that I do not 
attach any peculiar importance to the Late 
investiture of the young rajah in the presence 
of Sir David Ochterlony. We should have 
•been equally bound without that ceremony, 
which, if we had not been under a pre-existing 
obligation to maintain the rightful succession, 
would not have pledged us to anything beyond 
acknowledgment. The lawful rajah esta- 
blished, Bhurtpore may be governed, during 
his minority, by a regency, such as the usages 
of that state would prescribe. How this 
should he composed can only be decided by 
local reference. Dooijun Saul having unques- 
tionably usurped the raj, Beems to be neces- 
sarily excluded from any share in the regency 
or administration ; and his banishment from 
the state, with a suitable provision, will pro- 
bably be indispensable for the safety of the 
young rajah ; the more so, if, as I suppose, 
Dooijun Saul, by the custom of that state, is 
next in succession to Rajah Bulwunt Singh, 
and, consequently, the actual heir presumptive 
to the guddee.” After discussing the claims 
of Madboo Singh, to whom, on the whole, 
the writer of the memorandum was more 
favourable, be returns to Dooijun Saul, whose 
usurpation, if persisted in, must, he declares. 


be put down by force of arms; but, under 
any circumstances, he continued to maintain 
that the usurper must be excluded from power, 
" Dooijun Saul," said he, “finding us deter- 
mined to support the right of the young rajah, 
may propose to relinquish his usurpation of 
the raj, and stipulate for confirmation in the 
regency. This would be a continuation, in a 
modified shape, of the usurpation which he 
effected by violence, in contempt of our supre- 
macy. It would not be possible to obtain any 
security for the safety of the young rajah, if 
Dooijun Saul, who is either the next heir, or 
at least a pretender to the raj, were regent.” 

Sir Charles Metcalfe then showed that, 
waiving these objections, such an arrangement 
was not likely to secure the peace of the 
country, and observed, "We are not called 
upon to support either brother; and if we 
must act by force, it would Beem to be de- 
sirable to banish both.” He contended, how- 
ever, that all that could at that time be deter- 
mined with certainty wa3, that the rajah, 
Bulwunt Singh, must be maintained, and a 
proper regency established ; adding that every 
other point was open to discussion, and that 
a nearer view of the scene might probably 
suggest plans not likely to occur at a distance. 
The paper which has been so amply quoted 
contained, in addition to the exposition of the 
author's views as to- Bhurtpore, some observa- 
tions on the position of the British government 
with regard to Alwar and Jyepoor, with both 
which states some causes of difference had 
arisen. These, however, being comparatively 
of little interest, may be passed over; hut 
some remarks on the possibility of war being 
unavoidable are too instructive to be omitted. 
"Desirable as it undoubtedly is,” said Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, "that our differences with 
all these states should be settled without 
having recourse to arms, there will not be 
wanting sources of consolation if we he com- 
pelled to that extremity. In each of the states 
our supremacy has been violated or slighted, 
under a persuasion that we were prevented by 
entanglements elsewhere from efficiently re- 
senting the indignity. A display and vigorous 
exercise of our power, if rendered necessary, 
would he likely to bring back men’s minds in 
that quarter to a proper tone, and the capture 
of Bhurtpore, if effected in a glorious manner, 
would do us more honour throughout India, 
by the removal of the hitherto unfaded im- 
pressions caused by our former failure, than 
any other event that can be conceived.” 

Tbe reasoning of Sir Charles Metcalfe, aided 
probably by the influence of his high character 
for ability, uprightness, and independence, 
appears to have produced effects which could 
hardly have been anticipated. The governor- 
general seems to hare consented not only in 
shape his course of policy ru accordance 
the suggestions of the mecoosandc rn, hot even 
to have been to a grsst isgese cocriEsed zr~ 
its arguments. 

The great obstacle lo See adosffc- «ia- 
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cided course of policy in record to Bhurtpore 
being thus removed, a resolution was passed 
by the governor-general in council, on tho 1 8th 
of September, declaratory of tho intentions of 
government. It is remarkable on account, 
not so much of tho measures which it an- 
nounced, for these might have been looked for 
as the natural results of tho state of opinion 
and feeling which prevailed among tho mem- 
bers of the government, but for the bold nnd 
unhesitating nvowal of principles, tho acknow- 
ledgment of which had, up to that period, been 
studiously avoided. Thus ran tho most im- 
portant part of the resolution: — "Impressed 
with a full conviction that the existing dis- 
turbances at Bhurtpore, if not speedily quieted, 
will produce general commotion and interrup- 
tion of the public tranquillity in Upper India, 
and feeling convinced tlint it is our solemn 
duty, no less than our right, as tho paramount 
power and conservators of tho general peace, 
to interfere for tho prevention of theso evils, 
and that these evils will be best prevented 
by the maintenance of tho succession of the 
rightful heir to the raj of Bhnrtporc, whilst 
such a course will be in strict consistency 
with tho uniform practice nnd policy of the 
British government in all analogous cases, the 
governor-general in council resolves that au- 
thority be conveyed to Sir C. T. Metcalfe to 
accomplish the above object, if practicable, by 
expostulation and remonstrance ; nnd, should 
these fail, by a resort to measures of force.” 
No instructions or suggestions were given to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe to regulate his proceed- 
ings ; he was left to the unfettered exercise of 
his own judgment and discretion. Moreover, 
his views as to the final arrangement of the 
affairs of the Bhurtpore state were adopted and 
cabsdibdrtiTihe resolution a3 those which, in 
the existing state of their information, the 
government deemed most worthy of being 
entertained. 

X It will be unnecessary to pursue minutely 
the proceedings of Sir Charles Metcalfe in 
attempting to settle the affairs of Bhurtpore 
by negotiation. It will be sufficient to say 
that they did not succeed. Doorjun Saul 
revived his claim to the throne, founded on a 
pretended appointment by a former rajah, the 
falsehood of the allegation being proved by the 
very circumstances referred to in support of 
its truth ; while occasionally he held language 
which seemed to indicate submission. Though 
supposed to be a man of timid feelings, he 
evinced little fear, and his firmness was pro- 
bably sustained by the apathy generally mani- 
fested as to the claims of the rightful prince. 
It was known to all that he was a usurper, and 
his character exhibited little that was calcu- 
lated to win popular favour ; but he com- 
manded on one point the sympathy of the 
people. This was observed by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, and thus noticed in one of his com- 
munications to the governor-general in coun- 
cil: — “The right of Rajah Bulwunt Singh is 
unquestioned and unquestionable, and it seems 


wonderful that, with so had a cause, Dooijun 
Saul should bo able to think of opposition to a 
predominant power which seeks only to render 
justice to tho lawful prince. But notwith- 
standing tho injustice of the usurpation, which 
every ono admits, ho will probably receive 
support from tho circumstance of his placing 
himself in opposition to the British govern- 
ment ns tho defender of Bhurtjiore. It must 
bo known to the right honourable the governor- 
general in council that this fortress is con- 
sidered throughout India os an insuperable 
check to our power, nnd the person who 
undertakes to hold it against us will bo encou- 
raged in his venture by its former successful 
defence, and by the good wishes of all who 
disliko onr ascendancy, whatever may be tho 
injustice of bis cause.” Hero lay the secret of 
his strength and of his confidence. He felt 
safe in possession of the unyielding fortress of 
Bhurtpore, and he gained support by his dis- 
position to defend it. 

Tho period was rapidly approaching when 
tho impregnability of tho fortress and the re- 
solntion of its usurping master were to bo 
tested. A vast force was advancing upon it 
under tho command of Lord Combennere, 
who bnd succeeded Sir Edward Paget in tlm 
office of commander-in-chief in India. On 
tho 25th of November Sir Charles Metcalfe 
issued a proclamation denouncing the preten- 
sions of Dooijnn Sanl, and declaring tho inten- 
tion of the British government to support the 
interests of the rightful prince. On the 5th 
of December Lord Combermcre’s head-quarters 
were at Muttra. On the Cth he liad an inter- 
view with Sir Charles Metcalfe, and having 
ascertained that no political reason existed for 
delaying tho movements of the troops, he 
ordered the second division of infantry, com- 
manded by Major-General Nicolls, with the 
first brigade of cavalry and a detachment of 
Skinner's local horse, to march from Agra by 
Danagore to Bhurtpore, and to take up a 
position to the west of the town. The first 
division of infantry, under Major-General 
Reynell, with the second brigade of cavalry, 
and the remainder of Skinner's horse, marched 
by another route to take up a position on the 
uorth-east of the town. With this column the 
commander-in-chief proceeded. The approach 
of the British force drew forth several letters 
and deputations from Dooijun Saul, haring in 
all probability no object but to gain time. Sir 
Cbarie3 Metcalfe did not allow them to inter- 
fere with the progress of the army, and on the 
10th of December the head-quarters of the 
commander-in-chief were before Bhurtpore. 
Here his lordship’s humanity was manifested 
by the transmission to Dooijun Saul of a pro- 
posal for tho withdrawal of the women and 
children from the town, the British general 
promising them safe conduct through his 
camp, and allowing twenty-four hours for 
their departure. An evasive answer being 
returned, a second communication was made 
to Dooijun Saul, repeating the proposal and 
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extending the time for embracing it twelve 
hours beyond the period fixed by the previous 
offer. This proposal was answered in a similar 
manner to that by which it had been preceded, 
and the benevolent purpose of Lord Comber- 
mero was thus defeated. Of the honour due 
to his humanity — an honour exceeding that 
which the most brilliant victory could have 
conferred — the brutal perverseness of the 
enemy could not deprive him. 

Several days were occupied in the construc- 
tion of works. During the progress of these 
operations a party of about two hundred of the 
enemy’s horse attempted to make their escape ; 
they were intercepted, thirty or forty killed, 
and upwards of a hundred made prisoners. On 
the 28th of December the advanced batteries 
opened. Others were brought into work as 
they were completed, and by the 4th of Janu- 
ary they had produced visible effect. Still 
they were insufficient effectually to breach the 
walls, and on the evening of the 6th a mine 
was commenced in the escarp of the ditch on 
the northern face; but unfortunately the 
work not being sufficiently advanced by day- 
break, and the engineers apprehending dis- 
covery if their operations were continued, it 
was prematurely exploded, and produced no 
material effect. A second attempt to mine 
was made, but those employed in it were 
countermined from the interior before they 
had entered many feet. The gallery was sub- 
sequently blown in, it having been discovered 
that the enemy were keeping watch in it. 

A serious accident occurred on the 8th; a 
shot from the forL set fire to a tumbril, and in 
consequence about twenty thousand pounds 
weight of ammunition was destroyed. 

On the 14th a mine under one of the bastions 
was exploded with little advantage. Two 
others were then driven into the same wall, 
which were sprung on the 16th, with such 
effect that, with the aid of a day’s battering, a 
sufficient breach was made. 

The morning of the 18th was fixed for the 
assault, which was to be made by two columns, 
the right commanded by Major-General Key- 
nell, and the left by Major-General Nicolls. 
The signal was the explosion of a mine in the 
north-east angle, which took place at eight 
o’clock with terrible effect. Unfortunately, 
however, the explosion being in an unexpected 
direction, several men of General Reynell’s 
column were killed, and three officers wounded. 
This created a momentary hesitation, but 
General Reynell giving the word “forward,” 
the whole advanced with perfect steadiness. 
The enemy made a vigorous resistance, but 
the British troops proceeded, overcoming all 
opposition, until they united at the Kombbeer 
gate with the troops of General Nicolls’s 
division. That division bad advanced to the 
left breach, and carried it, although the ascent 
was excessively steep, and the troops in their 
progress were annoyed by the guns of the 
ramparts, which, whenever movable, the 
enemy turned upon them. The citadel sur- 


rendered about four o’clock. Dooijun Saul 
attempted to escape with his family, but was 
intercepted and secured by General Sleigh, 
commanding the cavalry. 

Thus terminated the attempt to interfere 
with the rightful order of succession in the 
state of Bhurtpore, and thus were annihilated 
the boasted pretensions to impregnability of 
the fortress bearing that name. Those pre- 
tensions had been greatly strengthened by the 
failure of Lord Lake in 1805. Twenty years 
afterwards, they, with the fortress itself, were 
levelled with the dust. The defences that 
survived the siege were destroyed, and the 
place, which had been the watchword of con- 
fidence and hope throughout India, was re- 
duced to the condition of a miserable ruin. 
With the fall of Bhurtpore perished all ex- 
pectation of successfully resisting the British 
government. The remaining fortresses within 
the dominions of Bhurtpore promptly surren- 
dered, and the rajah’s authority was firmly as 
well as speedily re-established. 

The reduction of Bhurtpore was the most 
striking event that occurred during the admi- 
nistration of Earl Amherst, and it was the 
last of aDy importance. The rajah of Cola- 
pore, a Mahratta prince of profligate character, 
became involved in disputes with the govern- 
ment of Bombay during the year 1826; but 
the march of a military force under Colonel 
Welsh brought him to submission without the 
necessity of firing a gun. It remains, there- 
fore, only to notice such treaties and diplo- 
matic arrangements concluded during the 
government of Earl Amherst as have not 
already been adverted to, and which may 
appear to deserve mention. 

In 1824, Malacca, Singapore, and the Dutch 
possessions on the continent of India, were 
ceded by the king of the Netherlands, in ex- 
change for the British settlement of Bencoolen 
in Sumatra. The situation of Singapore ren- 
dered it capable of becoming a place of great 
commercial importance ; but it was little better 
than a continuous forest, vexed by the claims 
of two Malay princes, one of them nominally 
a vassal of the other, but, in conformity with 
Eastern fashion, exercising the actual rights 
of sovereignty. The English had established 
a factory there some years before the cession, 
but their position was undefined and uncertain ; 
and though attempts had been made to fix the 
relations of the strangers with the native 
princes, they were in constant danger of 
coming into collision with them as well as 
with the government of the king of the 
Netherlands. When the pretensions of that 
government were transferred, it was deemed 
fitting to determine, with greater precision 
than before, the terms upon which the British 
government was to stand in regard to the 
native princes, known as the Sultan and 
Tu mongong of Jahore. 

The best mode, if practicable, was to get rid 
of the claims of these personages by a com- 
mutation of their political and territorial claim 
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VARIOUS TREATIES. 


for pecuniary allowances, nnd Uiir was offooted. 
By a treaty concluded botwcon them ntid tho 
Kast-lndia Company, on tho 2nd AuguBt, 182-1, 
it wna provided not only that ** poaco, friend- 
fillip, and good understanding shall subsist for 
ever hotwcon tho Honourable tho Enst-Indin 
Company and" tho two princes, their hoirsand 
snccossors, but also for tho cassinn by tho 
princes to tho Company of tho island of Singa- 
pore, together with tho ndjacont sea straits nnd 
islets, for n specified extent, “in full sovo- 
roignty and proporty." By other articles of 
tho treaty, tho surrender was to bo remune- 
rated by liberal pecuniary provision, but whioh 
provision, contrary to ordiuary praotioo, was 
to ccaso with tho lives of tho existing princoR. 
In tho event of tho princes or thoir successors 
choosing to quit Singnporo for a residence olso- 
whoro, other payments woro to bo mndo in 
consideration of thoir immovable properly, 
which was thereupon to dovolre to tho Com- 
pany, "While continuing to rosido at Singa- 
pore nnd drawing thoir stipends, tho princes 
woro not to ontor into any alliance or corre- 
spondence with othor states without tho know- 
ludgo nnd consent of tho Company ; nnd in tho 
event of thoir departure, they wore, in easo of 
distross, to receive porsonal nsylurn and pro- 
tection. Neither party was to intorforo with 
tho personal concorns of tho othor ; both were 
to uso thoir efforts to suppress robhory and 
piracy. Ulislmcldcd trado was to ho main- 
tained in the remaining dominions of tho 
Sultan nnd Tumongong of Jnhoro, nnd tho 
British woro to bo ndmittod to trado thoro on 
tho terms of tho most favoured nntions. Tho 
Company woro not to harbour porsons desert- 
ing from tho service of tho princes, such per- 
sons being natives of tlioso parts of thoir 
dominions which tlioy still retained ; and, 
finally, nil conventions nnd agreements previ- 
ously subsisting between llio contending parties 
were to bo considered as abrogated, with tho 
, exception of such parts ns might liavo con- 
'ferrod on llio Enst-lndia Company any right 
'to tho occupation nnd possession of tho island 
of Singapore nnd its dependencies. 

With tho king of Oudo a treaty was con- 
cluded in 1825, tho objects of which woro the 
recognition of a loan of one croro of rupees, 
advanced by that prince to tho Company in 
perpetuity, and tho assignment of tho interest 
thereon to various parties. 

The relations of llio British government 
with Nagporo were fixed by a treaty concluded 
in December, 1820, by Mr. Jenkins. By this 
instrument tho effect of the treaty with Appa 
Kahili, concluded on tho 27th May, 1810, was 
renewed so far ns might bo consistent with the 
new engagement, liy tlio remaining articles, 
tho rajah renounced all dcpondcnco upon tho 
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rnjnh of Sattnrn, nnd nil conncotion with that 
princo, or with any ollior Mnlirnttn power, 
and agreed to relinquish nil coromonies mid 
obsorvmiooa roforring to tho plnoo wldoh his 
predecessors hold in llio Mnhrnttn confederacy ; 
ho was to hold no communication with foroign 
powers, oxcopt through tho Company's resi- 
dent ; tho British govornmont was to havo 
tho power of dotormining what number of 
troops woro roquirod for tho protootion of tho 
rajah's territories nml tho ninintommco of 
tranquillity therein, nnd of stationing thorn 
whoro thoir prosonco might bo doomed noccs- 
sary. The rajah ronouncod all olnims to tho 
territories coded to tho Company liy Appn 
Sahib, nnd tho Company guaranteed tho ro- 
mnimlor to tho rajah ; provision was mndo for 
oxohnngo of portions of territory, if found 
dosiraklo, nnd for Boonring to tho Company’s 
oliloors tho oxolusivo management of tho 
torritorios oedod by tho treaty, or whioh might 
bo cudod umlor tho provision for oxohnngo. 
Tlio British govornmont, it was dcoinrod, lmd 
umlorlnkon “during tho rajah's minority, tho 
settlement nml mmingomont of tho whole of 
tho torritory reserved to his highness, and tho 
gonornl direction of his oliloors in his high- 
noss’s namo nnd on his luilndf;” but tho 
nonngo of tlio princo, '‘according to Hindoo 
law nnd usngo, being now expired, tho powers 
of govornmont and tho administration of ids 
dominions, ’’ Bubjoot to oortain Hpooified con- 
ditions and exceptions, woro “dcoinrod to bo 
vostod in tlio rnjnh." Somosuocoodiugnrtiolos 
having boon niodiflod by a lntor engagement, 
it will bo unnecessary to refer to them horo. 
By tho nrtiolo whioh followod thorn, tlio 
momornblo hill of Scolnbuldoo nnd thnt adja- 
cent woro annexed to tho British rosidonoy. 
By other nrliolos llio British govornmont was 
onipoworod to garrison and occupy such forts 
nml strong plnoes ns tlioy might dotormino, 
nml tho rnjnh wns bound to furniRli oortnin 
stores nnd othor nssistnnoo to tho Company’s 
govornmont. Thus Mr. JonkhiB, who hnil 
successfully oountornotod llio mnoliiimtioiis of 
Appa Sahib and supported tlio authority of 
tlio British govornmont — who lmd placed tho 
youthful rnjnh on tho nvuBnud, nml carefully 
administered tho affairs of his dominions till 
tho princo wns of fitting ago to nssumo the 
authority of Ills station, had tlio gratification 
of completing tho work which owed its nucooss 
to Ids courage nml prmloticb. 

Tho administration of Earl Aniliorst pro- 
sonts nothing further whioh calls for report. 
Towards its closo, his lordship mndo a tour to 
tlio Upper Provinces, nnd in March, 1828, 
lie quitted Ttulin, Jonving Mr. Butlonvorlh 
Bayloy in tho dischnrgo of tlio duties of 
govornor-goneral. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


LOBD WILLIAM BENTINCK AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL — MAHOMETAN REFORMERS IN RAP A RET — 
AFFAIRS OF QUEDA — EVENTS IN OOOHG — DETHRONEMENT OF THE RAJAH — VARIOUS 
TREATIES— MISGOVERNMENT OF OUDE — ECONOMICAL REFORMS— THE HALF-BATTA QUESTION 
— INTERFERENCE WITH THE CIVIL SERVICE — ABOLITION OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN 
- NATIVE ARMT — SUTTEE ABOLISHED — LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK QUITS INDIA. 


The difficulty of perfectly understanding the 
motives by which men are actuated, and 
on many occasions of reconciling them with 
reasonable expectation, is a subject too trite 
to justify any lengthened discussion. Lord 
"William Bentinck had been removed from the 
government of Fort St. George under circum- 
stances calculated, it might be supposed, to 
discourage any wish on the part of his lordship 
to revive the connection between himself and 
the East-India Company. It is true that, in 
dismissing his lordship from their service, the 
Court of Directors had expressed a hope that 
his "valuable qualities and honourable cha- 
racter might be employed, as they deserved, 
for the benefit of his country : ” hut this com- 
pliment conld only be regarded as indicating a 
desire to avoid giving unnecessary pain, and 
to soften the mortification of recall, by mix- 
ing with the act somewhat of grace and 
kindness. 

The hope, however, had been realized. The 
high connections of Lord William Bentinck 
had saved him from the tedium of idleness, 
and procured for him in Europe employment | 
snitable to his rank and profession. But with 
this bis lordship was not satisfied ; he yearned 
for a return to the scene of his former disap- 
pointment, and on the vacancy created by 
Mr. Canning’s sadden relinquishment of the 
office of governor-general, in which he had 
just been appointed to succeed the marquis of 
Hastings, Lord William Bentinck took the 
unusual step of offering himself as a candidate. 
Snch a proceeding can scarcely be justified 
under any circumstances. Were it either com- 
mon or in ordinary cases excusable, it might 
have been supposed that, situated as was Lord 
William Bentinck, an ordinary measure of 
self-respect would have rendered it impossible 
for him to make the application. He had 
been removed from the government of Fort 
St. George because his conduct was disap- 
proved at home. If this severe step were 
just, the object of his lordship’s application 
was to obtain the appointment to the highest 
office in India of a person whose only claim to 
the honour rested on previous misconduct in a 
subordinate office. If itwere unjust, his lord- 
ship condescended to solicit a valuable favour 
from those at whose hands he had already 
received injuries ; and whether, in fact, the 
recall were unjust or not, there can be little 
doubt that it was regarded as unjust by his 


lordship. But whatever his views, or whatever 
might be the opinion formed by others on the 
subject of his recall, his application for the 
office of governor-general cannot be reconciled 
with propriety or dignity. It met at the time 
with the success which it deserved. His lord- 
ship’s appeal was disregarded, and the vacancy, 
as has been seen, was filled up by the appoint- 
ment of Lord Amherst. On the retirement of 
that nobleman. Lord William Bentinck was 
more fortunate, and his lordship’s restless 
hankering for oriental power was gratified. 
He was sworn into the office of governor- 
general in July, 1827 ; but before his departure 
from England, the death of Mr. Canning gave 
to the administration, under whose advice the 
appointment had been approved by the Crown, 
a blow which it was not destined to recover. 
It was kept together for a short time by Lord 
Goderich, who succeeded to the chief place in 
it, but yielded with little resistance to the 
party which, on Mr. Canning being selected 
as the head of the ministry, had declined to 
act under a chief whose opinions were favour- 
able to Catholic emancipation. Lord William 
Bentinck had not sailed when this last change 
took place, and he waited to ascertain its 
effect. Had the new ministers acted in the 
spirit of some who had gone before, and of 
some who followed them, his lordship would 
have experienced a second disappointment. 
They did not, however, advise the sovereign to 
exercise his revoking power, and in February, 
1828, Lord William Bentinck departed to take 
possession of the office which he so ardently 
coveted. His administration was distinguished 
more by civil and fiscal changes than by events 
of stirring character. The former will be 
noticed hereafter, precedence 'being given in 
this, as in other instances, to the latter class 
of occurrences. 

Among those which demand early notice 
are the disturbances in Barasek These ori- 
ginated in the fiery zeal of a person of buigj> t 
position in society, named Meer Nise|£ eer , 
better known by the name of Tittgme^ a 
This man was a disciple of Syeg,~ t jj eca n Be 
Mahometan reformer, who ha^ e g e ;j- „ 0 vern- 
of considerable annoyance ^ b g ye( j Ahmed 
ment The movement '; n8t the cor- 

was alleged to be J'' course 0 f years, Mabo- 
rnptions which, m priDC j pa lly from the 

Snceof^P roicssor3 amoDg pe0pleb ° ld ' 
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Queda go and live in some other country, as 
here engaged, the Siamese may continue to 
levy an export duty upon paddy and rice at 
Queda." The residence of the exiled king at 
Prince of Wales Island was consequently not 
less inconsistent with the intention of the 
treaty than his residence in Province Welles- 
ley. By his residence at either ' place, the 
Siamese became entitled to levy certain duties, 
and those who were so anxious to remove the 
king of Queda from Province Wellesley, while 
they were willing to permit his residing at 
Prince of Wales Island, ' must, it is to be pre- 
sumed, have acted uuder a conviction, that if 
the English were willing to pay the penalty au- 
thorized by the treaty for non-compliance with 
the provision relating to the residence of the 
king, the other contracting party had no ground 
of complaint. The governor-general expressed 
an opinion that the banished prince had been 
rather hardly dealt with. This impression 
was creditable to his lordship’s good feelings, 
and, from the circumstances of the case, it is 
not unlikely that others shared in it. The 
relations so long subsisting between the Eng- 
lish and the king of Queda might not require 
that the former should draw the sword in 
defence of the dominions of the king ; but it 
was scarcely consistent with good faith, that 
the English should enter into a treaty which 
secured to his enemies the fruits of successful 
usurpation. 

It had been feared, as naturally it might, 
that some attempt would be made to restore 
the king to the dominions from which he had 
been expelled. But though such an attempt 
was not unlooked for, and though it was 
viewed with apprehension, as likely to impair 
the stability of the existing relations with 
the Siamese, it was believed, and indeed 
asserted, that it could not be attended with 
any serious danger to the existing govern- 
ment of Queda. 

The attempt was at last made, and at a 
moment when apparently it was not at all 
‘ expected, though the preparations for it were 
' made within the British territories. On the 
Cth of April, 1831, the Siamese were expelled 
from the capital of Queda by a force embarked 
on board a flotilla, consisting of thirty-five or 
forty small boats. The number of men en- 
gaged in the enterprise was supposed to be 
between three and four hundred ; they were 
underthe command of a person named Tuanko 
Kndir, a known pirate, but highly connected, 
being son of the king of Queda’s sister. Some 
Siamese boats were cruising off the place, but 
on the approach of the invaders their crews 
abandoned them, and with exemplary promp- 
titude songht to provide for their own safety. 
Tire fort was garrisoned by about two hundred 
men, who, as the flotilla advanced, manifested 
their zeal by the discharge of a few shot, not 
one of which took effect. The assailants were 
more successful as well as more daring. They 
rushed to the attack with considerable spirit, 
and having contrived to set firo to the 
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buildings within the fort, carried the place 
by escalade in the midst of the smoke and 
confusion thereby occasioned. 

Had the Siamese been of warlike tempera- 
ment, this movement would have been well 
calculated to embroil them with the English. 
The expedition was partly fitted out from a 
British port, the stores were purchased in the 
bazaars of a British settlement, and some of 
the boats employed bad British passes. Many 
of those engaged in the expedition were British 
subjects, and a few who had belonged to a 
disbanded local corps were attired in the 
Company’s uniform. Some European mer- 
chants, it appeared, were aware of the pre- 
parations, though not, it was believed, of the 
destination of the expedition ; hut the govern- 
ment were without suspicion. In extenuation 
of this apparent absence of vigilance, the fol- 
lowing reasons were adduced by the chief 
resident authority: — that the preparations, 
though somewhat extensive, were carried on 
with great secrecy ; that the whole native 
community were favourable to a movement 
against the Siamese, whose cruelty and op- 
pression had excited universal hatred, the 
feelings of the Mahometan part of the popu- 
lation being further inflamed by religions 
animosity ; that some parties in Province 
■Wellesley, on whom reliance was placed for 
information, were in league with those en- 
gaged in the movement and had joined them ; 
that the island police were weak, ill-paid, and, 
like the rest of their countrymen, favourably 
disposed to hostile proceedings against the 
Siamese; and that the British government 
had neither guard-boats nor establishments of 
any kind for keeping watch in the harbour 
and examining native craft. These reasons 
may be admitted to account for the oversight, 
but perhaps they can scarcely be allowed to 
excuse it — more especially as the attack on 
Queda was not the first movement of the same 
description. A like attempt had been made 
some time before and had failed. 

Some discussion took place as to the precise 
degree in which the exiled king was impli- 
cated in the attack on Queda. His desire to 
protract his residence in Province Wellesley 
originated, there is little doubt, in the hope 
of there finding the means of regaining bis 
dominions. His pertinacity on this point had 
led to disputes with the British government, 
and payment of any portion of the allowances 
to which by treaty he was entitled bad been 
for a time suspended. On his removal to 
Prince of Wales Island partial payment of his 
stipend was resumed, although, as. has been 
pointed out, his residence in that island was 
not less at variance with the treaty with Siam 
than his residence in Province Wellesley. To 
what extent, however, he participated in the 
movement against Queda is a matter of no 
importance in any respect. He had been 
violently and unjustly expelled from his pos- 
sessions ; he had never, by any act, consented 
to the alienation, or confirmed it; and toe 
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English had no better right to give away his 
dominions than the Siamese had to take them. 
Situated as was the king of Queda, his at- 
tempting to recover his power and territories 
involved no culpability, and could excite no 
surprise. He might thereby, indeed, occasion 
some embarrassment to the government from 
which he derived his only revenue, but that 
revenue was given in payment for a valuable 
consideration bestowed by the king while in 
possession of his throne, aud which the English 
still retained. In asserting his rights against 
the Siamese, he was guilty of no breach of 
faith with regard to his British protectors. 
He was no party to the treaty by which they 
had acknowledged the claim of the Siamese 
to Queda, and he was not accountable for any 
inconvenience that might in consequence arise 
to them. Inconvenience had arisen, and the 
English, to escape it, now insisted upon the 
removal of the king to Malacca, a measure 
often pressed before, but always strenuously 
resisted by the king. But resistance at this 
period was hopeless. The king understood 
that, should he refuse compliance, his removal 
would he effected by force, and he therefore 
yielded the consent which it was no longer in 
his power to withhold. 

Further to conciliate the Siamese govern- 
ment, and to atone for apparent disregard to 
the obligations of the treaty, it was deemed 
advisable by the British resident at Singapore 
to aid the recapture of Queda by blockading 
the mouth of the river. This proceeding was 
disapproved by the government of Bengal, 
who issued instructions discouraging any 
attempt, on the part of the British autho- 
rities in the straits, to mix themselves up in 
any operations of a hostile character either by 
laud or sea. These instructions arrived too 
late to have any effect, for when they were 
received, the Siamese, aided by the blockading 
force employed by the English, had already 
repossessed themselves of Queda. The nar- 
rative of these proceedings cannot be more 
properly closed than by quoting the just 
observations made from home on the subject : 
— “The case was unquestionably one of con- 
flicting obligations ; but it is much to be 
regretted that, by our own default, we should 
have been placed in a position from which we 
could not extricate ourselves but by giving 
our assistance to replace the Malays of Queda 
under the yoke of a government which, from 
all that we learn, appears to be most deservedly 
odious to them.” 

Queda was not the only source of disquiet 
to the British government in the straits. The 
English, on obtaining the transfer of Malacca, 
seem not to have been minutely informed of 
the relation in which they stood towards the 
petty native principalities. Nanning, one of 
them, soon afforded occasion for dispute. 
It was regarded by the newly-established I 
European authorities as an integral part of;: 
the territory of Malacca, and they believed, i 
that the British government possessed e rve-t; 


reign power over it. The chieftain of Nanning, 
called the Pangholoo/ appears to have taken 
a different view, and to have regarded himself 
as an independent prince, the equal and not 
the vassal of the power which claimed to 
be his superior. The British government as- 
serted its pretensions by claiming authority, in 
Nanning for its courts of judicature, and by 
demanding a portion of the revenue of the 
country as tribute. These demands were 
resisted, and it was deemed necessary to sup- 
port them by the despatch of a company of 
sepoys, whose presence it was not doubted 
would speedily bring the offending Pangholoo 
to submission. This expectation turned out 
to be erroneous. The officer in command of 
the party of sepoys found his progress ob- 
structed by trees placed across the road, the 
intervals being studded with spikes. These 
difficulties being surmounted, the party at- 
tacked a stockade, which. they carried, but 
the success was attended by the loss of an 
officer and several men. The return of the 
detachment to Malacca was effected with 
considerable difficulty, and by a route dif- 
ferent to that by which they had advanced. 
Reinforcements being obtained, the Pan- 
gholoo was subdued and tranquillity restored. 
The relations subsisting between the Dutch 
government and the native princes, by which 
the respective positions of those princes 
towards the British government were ne- 
cessarily governed, seem to have been but 
imperfectly understood, and probably they 
had never been defined with much accuracy. 

While the settlements in the straits were 
thus agitated, the interior of the territories 
subject to the government of Bengal was not 
free from disturbances. They commenced in 
Chota Nagpore, a zemindaiy forming part of 
the Ramgurh district, and which, with its 
subordinate pergunnahs, comprised an area of 
about ninety-five miles in length and eighty 
in breadth. The movement began in January, 
1832, at the south-eastern extremity, whence 
it extended rapidly to the northward, till the 
whole of Chota Nagpore proper and the 
adjacent pergunnah of Palamow were in a 
state of insurrection ; or it may rather be 
said, that violence and pillage were universal 
and indiscriminate. The state of the whole 
country, indeed, is depicted in the following 
brief but striking description of one part of 
it, by Mr. Neave, a commissioner employed 
therein. “ Of Torea,” said he, “ I am at a 
loss to give any account, save that it is in a 
state of complete disorganization, to redeem 
it from which I can scarcely offer any p JazJ " 
To illustrate the condition of the p erg ur rxs. 
the commissioner then proceeded to state teas, 
with the exception of a few large laaSeuairs. 
it was the practice, of all persons *52hr 2 
to beat and rob, if practicaifs. 

| persons that might fell in their re-*- ~r;, 

nothing but superiority of 

insnre safety. “The sysrur..* 

rears to be universal; ms ** r=r — ■ 
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tbe roads are blocked up, and all passers are 
plundered.” 

The government, on learning the state of the 
district, had been prompt in despatching a mili- 
tary force for the restoration of order ; but the 
amount was insufficient. In some cases, where 
tranquillity had been apparently restored, the 
departure of the military was immediately fol- 
lowed by a renewal of disturbances. On one 
occasion a squadron of cavalry, encountering a 
body of six or seven thousand of the rioters, was 
compelled to retire with some small loss. A 
detailed account of the measures pursued for 
the re-establishment of order would possess no 
interest, as in their prosecution they were 
marked by nothing to distinguish them from 
the ordinary course of such proceedings. 
It will be enough to say that they suc- 
ceeded, and the disturbances themselves 
would scarcely deserve notice, were it not 
that they afford additional evidence of the 
constant tendency of the wilder portion of the 
subjects of tbe British government in India 
to break loose from the restraints of law and 
order, and to return to a state where the hand 
of every man is against his neighbour. 

The series of events next to be narrated will 
afford no unapt illustration of the ordinary 
blessings of native rule. Coorg was a small 
principality on the confines of Mysore, which 
tbe ambitious rulers of the latter state, Hyder 
Ali and Tippoo Sultan, had for a time held in 
subjection. The romantic character of the 
prince who held the raj of Coorg during the 
war carried on hy Lord Cornwallis with Tippoo 
Sahib, his imprisonment in Mysore, his escape 
and subsequent activity . in asserting his own 
claims and aiding the cause of the British 
government, have been already noticed. His 
son and successor was a person of widely dif- 
ferent character. Late in the year 1832, the 
sister of the rajab, named Dewah Amajee, 

l-'' her husband, Chinna Buswa, fled from 

!oorg into Mysore and claimed the protection 
of the British resident, Mr. Cassamajor, from 
the violence of their relative. The prince 
entertained a criminal passion for his sister, 
whose resistance he had threatened to visit 
with death. The fugitives received from the 
British government the protection which they 
sought. In the mean time the rajah, it was 
ascertained, had taken measures for increasing 
his military strength, the object of which 
proceeding was involved in doubt. It was 
currently rumoured that his intention was to 
invade Mysore. The British resident, however, 
was of opinion that the views of the rajah were 
purely defensive, and that he was acting under 
the apprehension of being himself attacked by 
a British force. To obtain some definite infor- 
mation, and to calm the fears of the rajah, if any 
were entertained, Mr. Cassamajor was deputed 
to visit Coorg. The result was not very im- 
portant. The British resident found the state 
of tbe country as had as imagination could 
have pictured it, and he made some repre- 
sentations on the subject. These, as might 
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have been anticipated, were without effect. 
The rajah denied tbe existence of discontent, 
and repelled all suggestions for improvement. 
But he disclaimed any intention of offensive 
warfare, alleging that lie had been led to 
apprehend an invasion of his own territories 
by the Company’s forces, and ascribed to 
this cause the preparations which he had made 
for increasing the efficiency of bis army. With 
regard to this last point, the British resident 
expressed a hope that his visit had not been 
unproductive of good in putting an end to the 
rajah’s fears. 

The resident was to have borne a letter to 
the rajah from the governor of Fort St. George, 
but it did not arrive until after his return. 
It was then transmitted by another person, 
and the rajah forwarded an answer filled with 
complaints againBt Mr. Cassamajor, and de- 
manding the surrender of Chinna Buswa. 

Mr. Cassamajor, who had for some time 
discountenanced the belief of the rajah’B hos- 
tile intentions, had subsequently changed his 
opinion. In September, 1833, he recorded a 
minute, declaratory of his conviction that 
measures Bhould be immediately taken to 
terminate the correspondence with the prince. 
Before this time the resident had expressed a 
wish to be relieved from the duty of carrying 
on communications with the rajah, and he now 
suggested that Mr. H. S. Graeme, resident 
at Nagpore, but temporarily sojourning for 
the benefit of his health at Bangalore, should 
undertake the task which he was anxious to 
relinquish. The suggestion was adopted, and 
Mr. Graeme appointed. The instructions • 
transmitted to him were altogether of a pacific 
and conciliatory character. Some doubt was 
thrown upon the accuracy of the information 
forwarded to the government. The reports, 
it was said, which had been received from the 
resident, as well as from other British officers 
in Mysore, relating to the hostile preparations 
of the rajah, and to other points connected 
with the affairs of Coorg, had been so various 
and contradictory, as to lead the government 
to believe that much of the information afforded 
had been greatly exaggerated, if not entirely 
unfounded. A hope was expressed — a very 
desperate one it must have been — that by a 
cautious avoidance of subjects calculated to 
irritate the rajab, that prince would be made 
sensible of the impropriety of his recent beha- 
viour, and would be induced to retract the 
offensive language towards the British resi- 
dent in Mysore, in which he had indulged in 
his correspondence with that functionary. A 
letter, framed in a similar spirit, was addressed 
to the rajah. In this paper his alleged pre- 
parations were treated as entirely defensive— 
as arising from “ fears entertained by his high- 
ness of some hostile measures on the part of 
the British government," and these fears he 
was urged to dismiss. To the Court of Direc- 
tors the representations transmitted by the 
local government were of a cbnracter scarcely 
less favourable. 
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of liie cruolly, Of ilio roynl house, not a vneant throno was without n claimant, ami 
single mole, except tho guilty rajah, survived, tho power which had occupied the country 
Tho chief agent of tho princo in tho work was called upon to provide in some manner 
of murdor, and ns was believed, tho primo for tho administration of tho government, 
instigator of many of his atrocities, was his A stranger might have been placed on the 
downn, and tho closo of this man’s life was not musnud ; but tlioro was no reason for tho 
unworthy of tho carcor by which it was pro- exorcise of such self-denial on the part of tho 
ceded. A rownrd being offered for his nppro- British government, moro especially ns tho 
lionsion, ho fled into a junglo a short distnneo people manifested a strong desire to become 
from Morcarrnh, upon ono of tiio trees of British subjects. Tho existence of such a 
which ho was found hanging. Whether tho desiro removed every nrotcnco for hesitation, 
dewan was his own executioner, or whether sinco it was indisputable that tho change which 
summary justico was inflicted by somo other they wished was for their own advantage, 
hand, cannot bo certainly known, ns the fact and that no rightful claim stood in the way of 
of his being discovered (lend in tho situation its accomplishment. 

which has been described stands unilluslrntcd Tho administration of Lord William Ben- 
by any explanatory evidonce. But llicro is tinck was not fertilo in great or interesting 
little reason to doubt that ho added to tho list events. Tiioso occurrences which liavo been 
of murdors in which ho had been concerned, selected for relation will not liear comparison, 
eitlior as principal or accessory, that of himself: in point of importance, with tho ovents of 
and thus by tho last act of despair nvenged previous years ; nnd for posterity, the period 
the numerous victims of his cruelty in tho during which Lord William Bontinck held tho 
heart of tho country which had been tho ciiiof ploco in tho Indian government will hare 
theatre of his crimes. His profligate master few attractions. Nothiug which it is con- 
was moro fortunato. Relying, it may bo pro- sistent witli tho character of histoiy to notice 
sumod, on his royal privilege for earthly im- remains for report or observation, but tho 
punity, he did not brave tho vengeance of diplomatic arrangements concluded under his 
Heaven by prematurely rushing upon its judg- lordship's rule, nnd tho internal chnnges 
ment. He found that indulgcnco which it is effected by him. Tho former wero neither 
the practice of tho British government to ox- numerous nor important. Tho treaty ren- 
tend to tho fallen, and though subjected, ns ho dored necessary by tho refractory conduct of 
must have anticipated, to restraint, ho was tho rajah of Colapore received its ratification 
provided for in a manner befitting, not his from Lord William Bontinck. In .Scinde a 
character, but his rank. Had his lot been treaty was concluded with the rajah of Kliyr- 
cast in times when nativo power was pro- poor, by Colonel.Pottinger, principally with a 
dominant, and had he fallen before that which view to tho navigation' of tho Indus. With 
for the time possessed the nscondancy, his fate Hyderabad, in Scinde, arrangements having 
would have been very different. That his life tbo same object were conclnded by the same 
should have been spared would perhaps have officer. 

been beyond reasonable hope ; but had this Onde was, during Lord William Bentinck’s 
boon been granted, he would most probably administration, ns at most other times, a 
have been doomed to linger out the wretched source of npprehension and difficulty. To 
^remnant of his days in perpetual darkness, such a height had misgovernment arrived, as 
‘■y the bounty of the British government he to overcome the reluctance of the homo au- 
■>' j-x-J not merely life, but all the means of tborities to interfere in the affairs of native 
rendering life agreeable. How far such ex- states ; nnd tho government of Bengal was 
' cessive liberality is advisable or expedient it authorized to assume for a time the manage- 
is not so easy to determine. It is at least ment of the affairs of Ondo. Lord William 
worthy of remark that the government lias not Bentinck, however, abstained from exercising 
always shown itself equally munificent to his authority, an act perfectly in accordance 
those who were far more deserving of consi- with the general character of his administra- 
deration than the deposed rajah of Coorg. tion. 

In removing such a monster from the throne Turning to matters of internal arrangement, 
which he disgraced, the British government it becomes necessary to advert to the measures 
conferred a valuable boon upon the unhappy for the retrenchment of expense, which may 
people who had suffered under his misrulo ; bo regarded as the most peculiar, if not the 
and he must entertain a veiy extravagant view most BtrikiBg features of the policy which 
of the rights of princes who can regard the act marked the period under review. At the 
of removal as needing any lengthened justi- time when Lord William Bontinck proceeded 
fication. The annexation of the conquered to India various causes combined to impose 
territory to the British dominions is not, on on the Indian government the observance of 
the first view, so clearly justifiable, but a very all practicable frugality. _ 
few words of explanation will show that, in Great expenses had been inourred, and the 
this instance also, the right course was taken, usual consequence had followed, that muen 
The rajah was childless, and he had taken difficulty was found in meeting them. .Under 
effectual measures to cut of all pretensions to a sense of this difficulty new measures ot 
the succession not derived from himself. The retrenchment were thought to be demanded. 
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white others prescribed long before, but never 
carried into effect, were revived nnd ordered 
to be adopted. Among them was tho dimi- 
nution, in certain caw, of oxtm allowances 
long enjoyed by the military nt distant stations 
under the name of batta. * 

The mode in which these allowances were 
regulated had varied considerably down to 
the year 17 PC, when a uniform system was 
established, under which oflicers in garrison 
or cantonments were to receive what was 
termed hnlf-batta, with quarters or house- 
rent ; in tho field they were to reccivo full 
hatta ; nnd in the vizier's dominions, in 
addition to full-batta, n further ailownneo of 
equal amount, thus giving to tho officers 
stationed there an advantage equal to tlmt 
which they appear to have previously enjoyed 
under the name of double batta. Orders had 
been given from borne for the abolition of 
double batta ; but when the arrangement by 
which it was in fact retained under nnothcr 
name was reported, the Court of Directors, 
though expressing some disappointment, did 
not think fit to disturb that which had been 
done. 

The answer of the Court of Directors to the 
despatch communicating the ndoption of the 
above regulations was dated in 17!'S. In 1601 
(he court, however, ordered tho discontinuance 
of the extra allowance to officers serving in 
the vizier's dominions. The subject had in the 
mean time, attracted the attention of tho go- 
vcrnmcnl of Bcnenl. It was understood that 
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without any communication with tho homo 
authorities ; but, on lining reported, it waa 
npproved._ Tho two clinngcs appear to liavo 
been considered Sy tho government of Bengal 
as parts of a single plan. They were so re- 
ported to the Court of Directors, the following 
rcmnrk being introduced into tho letter in 
which they were communicated: — "Tho loss 
of tho vizier's allowances will bo conqicnsatcd 
to the aggregate body of the officers of the 
army by the grant which ids excellency in 
council has made to them in certain cases of 
extra batta, in consideration or their providing 
themselves with quarters." This view of the 
question was net confined to the Bengal gov- 
ernment ; it appears to have been enter- 
tained by the array— a point important to bo 
noticed, a* i*. was at a future |>eriod the origin 
of mn.-h dicta!:- faction. 

Xo further chance was either rondo or medi- 
tated till the year 1SH. A general review of 
the state cf the military establishment* of 
India apj-ears then to bare taken place nt 
home, and it was ordered that the ailownneo of 
full batta r.t those stations where hnlf-batta 
nnd quarter* had previously |*-en granted 
should cea-e. and that, for tho ftitnre, hnlf- 
batta and tf>c»e-n-nt should !>* substituted. A 
rcvl'-d reale of allowance for limirr-rmt was 
at the same time furnished, the effect of which 
was to ir-rrva*e tlw amount at Madras nnd 
Ilomloy, I et to diminish it at Bengal. 

1 Tie— order* arrived in India while tho 
gov-remest were engaged ill the NVpsuI war. 


TIIK IIALF-BATTA QUESTION. 
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lion of tho ovdcrfl miglit bo serving (it Ibo cita- 
tions to which they applied, nor to tlio officers 
who should bo sent to those stations on tho 
next succeeding reliof. 

Tlicse orders woro transmitted in Novem- 
ber, 1823. Tho mnrquiB of Hastings had then 
quitted tho government, but tho proscribed 
retrenchment seems to have found no greater 
favour in tho eyes of thnt nobleman's successor 
than in his. Tho local government still re- 
frained from acting on them, and again trans- 
mitted an appeal against being required to 
enforce thorn. Tho ground they took was on 
ono point tho same with that on which the 
preceding government had mado its stand — 
the presumed compact botween tho Company 
and its officers. But thoy added, thnt if snving 
were the object, tho financial situation of tho 
Company at that time did not call for such n 
mode of effecting it. Tho financial stato of 
India, however, at tho timo when these state- 
ments came under consideration, was not such 
as to lend them much aid, and the feeling thou 
prevalent in regard to tho administration of 
Lord Amherst was calculated to prcjudico 
rather than to ndvnnca tlio success of tho 
attempt to shake tho resolve of tho home 
authorities. The instructions heretofore con- 
troverted by the local government under two 
.successive chiefs wore once more repeated, and 
it fell to the lot of Lord 'William Bentinck to 
enforce them, which he did by general orders, 
dated the 20 th of November, 1828. 

. The publication of the general order pro- 
duced, as was to be expected, great excitement 
in the army of Bengal. Numerous memorials 
complaining of the change effected by it were 
transmitted home ; some of them, it ib to he 
regretted, marked by an entire want of that 
calm and respectful tone which ought to cha- 
racterize all communications addressed by 
those who serve to those entitled to their obe- 
dience, and the absence of which is an offence 
against good taste, not less than a breach of 
duty. Whether or not a more temperate course 
would have been attended with better success 
it is impossible to determine, but an offensive 
mode of prosecuting even a good cause is cal- 
culated to injure it, and it is not surprising 
that the remonstrances of the army on this 
occasion were without effect. 

The half-batta reduction was but one of a 
series of retrenchments in which the governor- 
general engaged, and not a very important 
one. Lord William Bentinck had come to 
India as a reformer, and his zeal was quickened 
by repeated exhortations to economy from 
home. The civil service received the benefit 
-of his lordship’s regulating band, and if the 
amount of savings which he was enabled to 
effect were small, bis enemies cannot deny that 
the amount of change was considerable, or that 
the seeds of disorder were so liberally dis- 
tributed as to insure an abundant harvest 
through many succeeding years. 

It was not in financial affairs only that Lord 
•William Bentinck was anxious to appear in 


tho character of a reformer. Under nrctcnco 
of improving tho character of tho civil servico 
and providing for the advancement of merit, 
lie sought to establish n system of universal 
espionage, better suited to tho bureau of the 
holy office of tho Inquisition than to tho closet 
of a statesman anxious to bo regarded aa tho 
representative of all that wns liberal. Evciy 
superior officor, court, and board, wns required 
to mnko periodical reports on tho character 
and conduct of every covenanted servant em- 
ployed in n subordinate capacity. Liko most 
of his lordship’s projects, this plan met neither 
with approbation nor success, and it was soon 
nbolished. Shortly beforo ho quitted India, 
and when, consequently, it was certain that 
wlmtovcr inconvonicnco might follow, no por- 
tion of it would be encountered by his lordship, 
ho by n gcnoral order abolished tho use of 
corporal punishment in tho native army. 
Whether such punishment can in nil cases be 
dispensed with — and whether the power of 
inflicting it bo not eminently calculated to 
avert the necessity for any punishment — these 
aro questions of deep interest — questions 
which should never be discussed but in a spirit 
of grnvo and Bincoro anxiety to discover tho 
truth. But, however they may bo answered, 
tho net of Lord William Bentinck must stand 
exposed to Bcvoro reprobation. He bad no 
power to abolish tho punishment with regard 
to one part of tho troops serving in India, and 
the slightest reflection might have suggested 
to any mind but his own, the imprudence and 
inexpediency of abolishing it with regard to 
tho remainder. 

But for the indulgence of similar extra- 
vagance in a variety of ways, the administra- 
tion of Lord William Bentinck would appear 
almost a blank, and were all record of it 
obliterated, posterity would scarcely olwervo 
the deficiency, while it is certain they would 
have little reason to regret it. Yet there is 
one net for which it deserves not only to be 
remembered, but to be held in eternal honour. 
By Lord William Bentinck an end was put to 
an atrocious system of murder which many of 
bis predecessors had lamented, but which none 
had possessed the hardihood to suppress. If 
every other act of bis government be covered 
by oblivion — and his lordship’s reputation 
would thereby sustain no loss — let one, at 
least, be rescued from the fate of the re- 
mainder. When future inquirers are desirous 
of ascertaining at what period and under what 
circumstances the horrible practice of suttee, 
once so prevalent in India, ceased — when they 
seek to know to whom humanity is indebted 
for emancipating Hindoo widows from the ne- 
cessity of destroying themselves by a death of 
torture on the funeral piles of their departed 
husbands, they will learn that it was Lord 
William Bentinck who afforded to the cause of 
truth and right this noble triumph. This 
recollection must not be permitted to perish— 
the honour of the British name forbids it. 
Murder is in British India no longer recog- 
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nized by law; and if in the dark recesses of 
superstition instances may yet occur, the Bri- 
tish nation -and the British government are 
cleansed from participation in the guilt. 

The best and brightest of his deeds has 
been reserved to close the history of Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration. It re- 
mains only to state that he quitted India in 


May, 1835, having held the office of governor- 
general somewhat longer than the ordinary 
period ; but having done less for the interest 
of India and for his own reputation than any 
who had occupied his place since the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, with 
the single exception of Sir George Barlow. 


CHAPTER XSTIII. 

EXPIRATION OP PRIVILEGES OP EAST-INDIA COSIP ANY —PETITIONS FOR FBEE TRADE — HOSTILITY 
OP SIB. HUSKISSON TO THE COMPANY — REPORT ON THE CHINA TRADE— CHANGE IN AD- 
• MINISTRATION — PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT— EVIDENCE OP MR. MELYILL — DISCUSSIONS IN 
THE COURT OF DIRECTORS— RESOLUTIONS OP THE HOUSE OP COMMONS: ADOPTED BY THE 
LORDS — BILL FOUNDED ON THE RESOLUTIONS AND PASSED. 


The exclnsive privileges continued to the East- 
India Company by the Act of 1813 expired in 
1S34. During the intervening twenty years, 
the doctrines of free trade had been establish- 
ing themselves in every quarter : at the end 
of that period their reign was at its zenith. 
The servants of the Crown had unreservedly 
avowed a conviction of their abstract truth, 
and much had been done towards carrying 
them into practical effect. The protection 
heretofore afforded to various branches of trade 
and manufactures had in many instances been 
withdrawn ; even the old navigation laws of 
England, which had been regarded as the 
foundation of its maritime strength, and which 
bad commanded the approbation of Adam 
Smith himself, had fallen before the trium- 
phant march of liberal opinions. The altered 
circumstances which followed the restoration 
of peace to Europe had increased the cry for 
new openings for commercial competition, and 
rendered it more general and more fierce. 
An attack of unwonted vigour upon the privi- 
leges which the East-India Company yet re- 
tained was, therefore, to be anticipated when- 
ever those privileges should again come before 
parliament. 

The usual period was not allowed to elapse 
before the note of preparation was sounded. 
In the year 1820 every interest in the country 
was suffering great distress. Free trade was, 
by its advocates, loudly vaunted as the only 
efficient remedy, and the marquis of Lans- 
downe, who took the lead upon the subject in 
the House of Lords, gave notice of a motion 
for a select committee to inquire into the 
foreign trade of the country, which motion, 
on the 26th of May, he brought forward. In 
the course of the speeoh with which his lord- 
ship introduced the motion, he adverted to 
that which had previously been a subject of 
popular animadversion and complaint — the 
facilities enjoyed by the Americans, in regard 
to the trade with China, in comparison with 
those of the merchants of Great Britain. The 
motion, being unopposed by the ministers, 
was carried, and the committee appointed. 


On the 5th of June Mr. Baring, in the House 
of Commons, moved for the appointment of a 
committee on the same subject; and this 
motion also was carried, not only without op- 
position, but even without remark. 

It falls not within the purpose of this work 
to dwell upon any of the various objects of 
inquiry to which the two committees directed 
their attention, excepting such as related to 
the trado of the East-India Company. The 
most important of these was the refusal to 
British merchants of the privileges already 
noticed as enjoyed by those of America. 
American ships were allowed to carry Bri- 
tish manufactures from Great Britain to China, 
a privilege denied to British ships. With the 
manufactures thus carried from the shores of 
England, an American merchant might pur- 
chase the produce of China, and bring it 
from thence to any part of Europe excepting 
Great Britain. The right to trade between 
China and continental Europe was not indeed 
a privilege granted by the British government, 
for that government had no power to withhold 
it, but tne interdiction of similar communica- 
tion by British traders was its act ; thus Eng- 
lishmen were restrained from participating in 
a beneficial trade, and thus were its profits 
thrown exclusively into the hands of foreign- 
ers. The Americans had another advantage, 
in being enabled to carry on a profitable trade 
in furs between the north-western coast of 
America and China, in the practice of which 
the English were restricted. On these points, 
as well as with regard to increasing the facili- 
ties of trade in the eastern archipelago, and 
reducing the amount of tonnage requisite for 
obtaining a license for tbe trade with India, 
the two committees called for the opinion of 
several directors of the East-India Company. 
These opinions were decidedly opposed to any 
further concessions, and were stated by Mr. 
Charles Grant with great force and ingenuity. 

Other witnesses, some of them merchants of 
great eminence, including Mr. George Lyall 
and Mr. Edward Ellice, of London, and Mr. 
John Gladstone, of Liverpool, offered testi- 
2 K 
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mony of very different effect ; and, after exa- 
mining the evidence on both sides and weigh- 
ing its value, many impartial inquirers will be 
led to the conclusion that, on this occasion, 
the East-India Company were somewhat 
unduly sensitive as to the probable effect of 
relaxation. 

The reports .of the two committees were, as 
must have been expected, favourable to a re- 
laxation of the measures which the Company 
thought necessary for the protection of its 
privileges ; but the existing compact was 
respected by the legislature, and no attempt 
was made to force a compliance with the sug- 
gested innovations. In the mean time the 
mercantile and manufacturing interests were 
gathering their strength for the fight which, 
at no very distant period, was to take place, 
and the issue of which was to determine the 
fate of the remaining privileges of the East- 
India Company. 

Indistinct murmnrings preceded the com- 
ing storm; and at length those anxious to 
participate in the restricted trade began to 
speak out. On the 12th of May, 1829, the 
House of Lords was enlightened by a peti- 
tion from Manchester, presented by the 
marquis of Lansdowne. The petition, accord- 
ing to the statement of the noble marquis, 
prayed that the lords would take into their 
' early consideration the expediency of opening 
the trade to the East Indies. It seems to 
have been forgotten that the trade was already 
open. The form of obtaining a license was 
required, and there was Borne limitation as to 
the ports to which ships were to proceed : 
such limitations, however, exist almost every- 
where ; and it must not be supposed that tbo 
petitioners sought unrestricted freedom of com- 
merce. On the contrary, they modified their 
. application for a consideration of the expe- 
diency of opening the trade to the East Indies, 

' by adding, " and of imposing such limitations 
upon that trade as might be consistent with the 
commercial and manufacturing interests of this 
country.” After some very general remarks in 
favour of the prayer of the petition, the mar- 
quis of Lansdowne said, “ he was well aware 
that the most extravagant expectations had 
been raised. Those expectations had arisen 
outof the depressed circumstances of the coun- 
try, which induced persons to look out anxi- 
ously for an opening in which to employ their 
capital. The petitioners stated that the open- 
ing of the trade to India would be calculated 
more than anything elso to raise the manufac- 
tures and trade of this country to that pros- 
perity from which they had fallen; and he 
was sure thnt under such circumstances, the 
■petition would meet with their lordships’ 
attentivo consideration.” Lord Cal thorp pre- 
sented a similar petition from Birmingham. 
Lord Ellenborougli, president of the Board of 
Commissioners, expressed his conviction of the 
great importance of the subject, but declined 
giving any intimation of the course which 
ministers intended to pursue. 


On the Bame day the cry of free trade was- 
raised in the House of Commons by Mr. Hus- 
kisson. When Mr. Canning thought fit to 
relinquish his seat for Liverpool, on tho 
ground that the representation of a great com- 
mercial town was inconsistent with the duties' 
of an adviser of the Crown, he surrendered 
the borough to Mr, Huskisson, who did not 
participate in the scruples of his chieftain. As 
the representative of Liverpool, Mr. Huskis- 
son was, of course, the enemy of the East- 
India Company ; and in presenting a petition 
praying for the abolition of such exclusive 
privileges as that body yet retained, he entered 
into a long and laboured statement, for the 
purpose of showing the great extension of 
trade which had taken place since the cessation 
of the Company’s exclusive privileges with 
regard to India in 1813. It appeared, how- 
ever, from a counter statement made by Mr. 
Astell, chairman of the Company, that the 
accuracy of the alleged facts with which Mr. 
Huskisson had been provided was by no 
means equal to the vivacity of the expecta- 
tions which he had been instructed to profess. 
With regard to the comparative prices and 
qualities of tea, one of the points at issue, Mr. 
Huskisson subsequently declared that he knew 
nothing, except what had been told him, and 
what he learnt from price-currents. On 
another point, which related to the amount of 
tonnage employed in the India trade at dif- 
ferent periods, Mr. Huskisson did not venture 
any explanation or defence. 

On Thursday, the 14th of May, Mr. Whit- 
more submitted a motion for inquiry, which 
was negatived without a division : it furnished 
occasion, however, for a very long speech from 
the mover, and some shorter ones from other 
members. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Goulburn, thought the session too far 
advanced to admit of inquiry, and suggested 
its postponement until the next. Mr. Hus-, 
kisson wns for entering upon inquiry at once, 
ns was also Mr. Hume. Mr. Vesey Fitz- 
gerald and Mr. Bobinson supported the views 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer.. Mr. 
Wynne lamented the continuance of the China 
trade for so long a period in the handB of tho 
Company. Mr. Baring took an intermediate 
view between the opinions that hnd been ad- 
vanced by other speakers, and appeared to 
have equal doubts as to the advantages and 
disadvantages of any course. Sir Charles 
Forbes thought the union of sovereign and 
merchant in the Company disadvantageous ; 
but added, that, objectionable and faulty as 
the Company’s government might be, it was 
preferable to that of our colonial governments ; 
and he congratulated the natives of India on 
being placed under the government of the 
Company instead of the Crown. With regard 
to the China trade, it wns his opinion that tho 
expectations formed of tho advantages to bo 
derived from opening it would bo disappointed : 
that country was hermetically sealed against 
foreign commerce. Tho trade at Canton wns 
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carried on by a monopoly ; the whole empire 
was managed by monopolies. The Hong 
merchants fixed the prices of the commodities, 
and the markets of Canton had maintained 
such a uniformity of prices for twenty years 
that the article of cotton had seldom varied 
beyond eight or ten tales per pecnl. Trade 
was interdicted at every other port in China ; 
and it was within his own knowledge, that an 
enterprising individual had fitted out a vessel 
for the purposo of forcing a trade in other 
ports of the empire, who had not only been 
unable to effect his object, but had been 
obliged to purchase provisions by stealth and 
with hard dollars. 

Mr. Astell afterwards addressed the House 
in a speech marked by great ability as well as 
by great moderation. Referring to the alleged 
increase of exports to India, he denied that it 
was by itself a proof of increased prosperity. 
To be satisfactory upon this point, the in- 
creased export should be accompanied by an 
increase of import from India. The Company 
had long been alive to the necessity of encou- 
raging production in India. The article of 
cotton had received especinl attention. But 
the muslins of India, once so famous, had 
been supplanted by the manufactures of Man- 
chester and Glasgow. European articles, he 
said, were to be obtained at the presidencies 
as cheap as in England. 

Mr. Warburton complained of the impedi- 
ments thrown in the way of Europeans de- 
sirous of visiting India, at the same time that 
he complained of the want of sufficient pro- 
tection for the natives against injuries inflicted 
by such persons. Against one part of the 
existing system for the government of India 
he was singularly bitter. The constitution of 
the Board of Commissioners he thought highly 
objectionable. With respect to the persons 
who composed that board, no doubt they had 
the interests of our Indian possessions sin- 
cerely at heart ; but how was it possible, he 
asked, that they could do any good when they 
held office only by the tenure of a day ? The 
moment they had learned to do their duty 
they were removed to some other office, and 
new persons were introduced, just as ignorant 
of the state of India as their predecessors when 
they first became members of the Board. 
This subject, he declared, required the serious 
attention of the House. 

Lord Ashley mado some remarks in reply 
to part of Mr. Warburton’s statements. He 
was followed by Mr. Broughnm, whose speech 
was devoted principally to pointing out the 
difficulties of the subject. He wished the 
entire abolition of the Company’s monopoly, 
and if the mercantile question only stood in 
the way, it could, he said, be easily dealt 
with : but the difficulty was, how the removal 
of this monopoly could bo accomplished with 
perfect . security to the other great interests 
that were concerned — with safety to the 
essential interests of the immense oountry 
governed by the Company, and with safety, 


also, to its long-established government. When 
he snid this, it would be at once conceived, 
that he did not wish to transfer that govern- 
ment to this country, because, though an 
anomaly, yet the government of India, as 
regarded the interests of the people and the 
maintenance of due and legal subordination,' 
could not, he thought, be placed so safely in 
other hands, even if they lived to see the 
Company cease to be traders, and aspire only 
to be governors of a mighty empire. Taking 
into view everything connected with the 
subject, he thought it better to defer inquiry 
until an early period of the next session. A 
short reply from Mr. Whitmore closed the 
debate. The result has been already men- 
tioned. 

Early in the session of 1830 the question of 
the renewal of the privileges of the East-India 
Company was introduced in both houses by 
the government. In the House of Lords, on 
the 9 th of February, LordEUenborough moved 
for a select committee “to inquire into the 
present state of the affairs of the East-India 
Company, and the trade between the East 
Indies, Great Britain and China.” In his 
speech prefacing the motion, Lord Ellen- 
borough adverted with some indignation to 
the fallacies and erroneous reports which, he 
observed, had been scattered through the 
country. Among these, he gave prominence 
to one assertion, most industriously propagated 
— that the territorial finances of India derived 
no benefit from the commercial funds or profits 
of the Company. So far from that being the 
cose, it would, his lordship said, appear from 
the documents laid before parliament, that, 
during the course of the sixteen years that had 
elapsed since the modified renewal of the 
Company’s privileges, the territorial finances 
of India had been aided, either .directly or 
indirectly, by as large a Bum from the Com- 
pany’s commercial profits as had been appro- 
priated to the payment of dividends to the 
proprietors of East-India Stock. In other 
words, the Company had applied to the 
benefit of the people whom they governed, a 
portion equal to that enjoyed by themselves 
of the net profit derived from the exclusive 
trade against which so much interested 
clamour was raised. Lord Ellenborough, in 
other parts of his speech, alluded' to the in- 
creased consumption of tea, and the reduction 
that had been effected in the price of that 
commodity; to economical reform, then an 
unceasing topic of discussion ; to the substi- 
tution of native service for that of Europeans ; 
and to the desire shown by the East-India 
Company to increase the commerce of India 
with England, as manifested by a large re- 
duction of the duties imposed on the impor- 
tation into the former country of the manu- 
factures of the latter, as well as by a cor- 
responding reduction in the duties on the 
export of indigo and cotton, articles of great 
importance to British manufacturers. The 
marquis of Lnnsdowne Signified his a <ro- 
2k 2 -« ~ 
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bfttion of tho motion, nnd expatiated on tlio 
importance of tlio duty vvliioli tho Houbo was 
called upon to porform ; after which tho 
debate divorgod into a discussion of a poroonnl 
nature, which it is unnecessary to pursuo. 
Lord Ellonborough's motion for tho appoint- 
ment of a oommittco was carriod. 

On tlio samo day, in tho Houso of Commons, 
Mr. Pool moved for tho appointment of a 
seloct committoo. Having stated his reasons 
for referring tho wholo subject to one com- 
mittee, lio proeooded to speak of tho conduct 
of tho East-India Company, Looking to tho 
representations of which ho was in possession, 
viowing tho documents that woro in his 
hands, ho wan bound to Bay, that nny inves- 
tigation into tlio conduct of that body would, 
ho believed, tond to their credit. Contrasting 
tho administration of tlio Company with that 
of nny other colonial establishment thnt over 
existed, ho was convinced thnt their conduct 
had redounded greatly to thoir honour. On 
tho commercial part of tho question ho re- 
frained from giving nny opinion, whilo on that 
which ho admitted to bo tho most important 
of all, tho welfare of tlio pcoplo of India, ho 
urged tho propriety of ondonvouring, whilo 
hooping them undor British rulo, “ to atono 
to them for tho sufferings thoy endured, and 
tlio wrongs to which thoy wore exposed in 
being roduood to thnt rulo ; and to nflord 
them such advantages, nnd confer on thorn 
such benefits, tiB may in somo dogroo console 
thorn for tlio loss of thoir indopondonco.” 

After somo remarks from Mr. Whitmoro, 
Mr. Pool submitted a list of tho proposed com- 
mittoo. Sir James Mnedonald nnd Mr. Hume 
objected to tlio introduction of tho names of 
two or threo East-India dirootors, nnd Gcn'oral 
Gaseoyno (member for Liverpool) took tho 
samo oourse, bccauso ono of tho membors 
nnraod had written a pamphlot in favour of 
* the East-India Company, Tho membors, who 
'woro cither led by their inclinations, or com- 
' by thoir position, to opposo tho renewal 
of tho Company’s cliartor, seemed to think 
that no oommittco could bo a fair ono unless 
■ composed ontiroly of porsons devoted to ono 
sido of tlio quostion into which thoy woro to 
inquire. 

This was noticod by Mr. Astoll, who ob- 
served that lio know not why tho dofondors of 
tho East-India Company woro not to bo hoard 
in tho liouso, or in tho committee, as woll ns 
its professed opposors j nor why a gontlonmu 
who bad boon tho publio advoento of opinions 
hostiloto tlio ronownl of tho Company’s cliartor, 
nnd bccauso ho had presented potitions to tho 
samo diroot, was on that ground to bo appointed 
a inombor of tho oommittco, whilo directors 
woro to bo oxcludcd, because their leanings 
woro prosumed to bo tho other way. 

Those ^observations called up Mr. Huskisson, 
who maintained that thoro was a difioronco 
botween tho dirootors and parsons who had 
not tho samo degree of interest in tho concerns 
of tho Company. 


Mr. Baring, who followed Mr. Astoll, 
halnnocd tho advantages nnd disadvantages of 
admitting East-India directors to tho com- 
mittoo, until it npponred almost impossible to 
dotermino in which direction tlio sealo turned : 
on tho wholo, ho scorned to concludo thnt it 
wns proforablo to linvo thorn. Ho thought 
tho choico of tho oommittco fair, but ho snid 
that ho should go into tho discussion with a 
strong impression that tho task imposed upon 
thorn waB boyond thoir powor. 

Tlieso viows appeared to bo adopted by Mr. 
Bright, who, however, claimed thnt for him- 
self which ho denied to tho committoo. Ho 
should rcsorvo to himself, ho said, tho right of 
judging tho question just ns if no committee 
of inquiry had been instituted. Mr. P. 
Thomson, who followed, accused liis prede- 
cessor in tho dobato of inconsistency, ho hav- 
ing, in a formor session, been loud in calling 
for a committoo. Aflor Mr. Huskisson had 
objected to so many county members being 
placed on tho committee, nud General Gas- 
coy no had givon notico of an intention (which 
ho did not fulfil) to inovo an instruction to tho 
oommittoe to tnko into consideration tho trade 
with Chinn, nnd tho propriety of removing 
impedimonts in tho wny of a freo trado with 
India, tho committoo wnB fiunlly ngrcod to. 

Tho committees of tho two houses entered, 
without dolny, upon tlio duty for tho discharge 
of which they had been appointed. Tho China 
trade was tho first subject of inquiry, and tho 
investigation was conducted, in tho Commons 
committoo more ospcoinlly, with great nnd 
searching minutoness. Mr. Huskisson wns 
ono of tho most notivo nnd diligent mombers. 
Ho was, as 1ms boen seen, n devoted pnrtisan 
of ono Bido of tho great question in disputo, 
and tho zeal which ho brought to tho sorvico 
of tho cause wns on one occasion oxliibitod in 
a rcmnrknblo manner. Tho Company woro by 
law precluded from putting up thoir tea for 
snlo at any prioo which, upon tho wholo of tho 
tons put up at nny ono salo, should oxcccd tho 
prime cost, with tho freight nnd charges of 
importation, togothor with lawful interest 
from tho timo of tho arrival of such ten in- 
Grant Britain, and tho common premium of 
insurnnoo ns a compensation for tho soa risk 
incurred. In tlio courso-of the examination 
of ono of tho witnossos called boforo tho com- 
mittoo, it appeared that lossos upon tho out- 
ward trado to China woro considered by tho 
Company ns lossos upon remittances mndo to 
China for tho purehaso of teas. This fact was 
eagorly soized upon by Mr. Huskisson, who 
contended thnt it wns a violation of tho law, „ 
nnd that tho Company had thereby forfeited 
tlicir ohnrtor. Ho wns not contont with ex- 
pressing a more opinion on tho point ; ho gave 
notico of an intontion to proposo that tho 
committoo should mako a special report, giving 
it tho woight of tlioir unitod authority. This 
notnblo plan of annihilating tho hated pri- 
vileges of tho Company at a stroko was 
defeated by tho dear nnd convincing stnto- 
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merits of a witness subsequently called — Mr. 
J. C. Melvill, auditor of tbe East-India Com- 
pany’s accounts. His explanation of the opera- 
tions of the Company was, “that all the 
Company’s arrangements and remittances to 
Chinn were made with a view, solely and 
exclusively,' to supplying their treasury at 
Canton with funds for the purchase of ten.” 

Another objection related to the charge 
made for interest in the Company’s calcula- 
tions. A doubt was expressed whether the 
Company ought, in fixing the price of tea, to 
charge interest previously to the arrival of the 
tea, interest from that period to the time of 
sale being allowed by Act of Parliament. 
This objection was met by pointing out that 
private merchants, in making similar calcula- 
tions, would certainly include interest of money 
ns part of the cost of an article, and that, if 
excluded in the case before the committee, the 
upset price of tbe tea would not be, ns 
intended, the sum of the prime cost and 
charges, but that of the prime cost and charges 
exclusive of interest; the result being, that 
the public would have the use of the Company’s 
capital for nothing. This result, as was justly 
remarked, could not be believed to have been 
within the intention of the legislature. It is 
not undeserving of observation, that in their 
calculation of interest the Company displayed 
a singular liberality. The charge for interest 
upon their outward consignments from Eng- 
land was for six months — the proceeds of these 
consignments, it appeared, were not realized 
for ten months. Again : they were entitled 
by Act of Parliament to charge interest upon 
the stock of tea in warehouse until the period 
of sale. They did not avail themselves of this 
permission to its full extent, their charge 
under this head being limited to eighteen 
months, while the average period that the tea 
remained in warehouse was twenty months. 

In calculating exchanges, the Company had 
been accustomed to compute the value of fine 
silver at the old Mint standard of five shillings 
and twopence per ounce. This had become 
obsolete, gold having for some time been the 
only standard in Great Britain, and it was 
urged that by adhering to the old silver 
standard the Company had fallen into irre- 
gularity and error. It appeared that, upon 
an average of all the years from the renewal 
of the Company’s term of the government of 
India and exclusive trade to China to the 
period of inquiry, there was only a small 
fractional difference between the value of the 
rupees at the market price and according to 
the old standard. 

It is unnecessary to pursue further the 
captious and querulous objections raised by 
the enemies of the Company, and successfully 
disposed of by its witness, Mr. Melvill. It 
is sufficient to observe, that his evidence 
effectually silenced the assertion, that the 
Company had forfeited their charter by a 
systematic violation of the law, and the threats 
which were superadded to that assertion. It 


was henceforth clear, that, whatever might be 
its fate for the future, the Company must 
enjoy its privileges for the remainder of the 
period secured bylaw, or be despoiled of them 
by a breach of -national faith. 

Portions of the evidence taken before the 
committee had been reported to the House 
from time to time. On the 8th of July the 
chairman presented a report on the China 
trade, eminently distinguished by clearness, 
completeness, and impartiality. It exhibited 
a lucid and comprehensive abstract of the 
evidence without any expression of opinion. 
A shorter report on matters unconnected with 
the China trade, and. being no more than an 
introduction to a' part of the evidence, was 
also presented. On this occasion Mr. Trant 
expressed a hope that, in tbe following session, 
the committee which might be appointed 
would especially consider Indian affairs with 
reference to the interests of the natives 
of India. General Gascoyne reiterated his 
former complaints as to the construction of 
the committee, and condemned the report as 
betraying a partiality to the East-India Com- 
pany. The enemies of the Company in the 
House were obviously disappointed by the 
results of the inquiry. Mr. Stuart Wortley 
defended the report, and Mr. Ward, the 
chairman of the Committee, reminding the 
House that the report was only a summary of 
Jthe evidence, stated that those members of 
tbe committee who were most opposed to the 
claims of the East-India Company expressed 
the highest opinion of its impartiality. He 
pithily added, that if the result of the evi- 
dence were favourable to the Company, it 
must be recollected that the committee had no 
power to constrain witnesses in their answers. 
Air. John Stuart, a gentleman whose name 
was placed on the committee at the sugges- 
tion of Air. Hume, added his testimony to 
tbe fairness of the report. The committee 
of the House of Lords reported in a manner 
less elaborate than the Commons committee, 
but with some admixture of opinion. 

In October the chairman and deputy-chair- 
man of the Company were invited to an in- 
terview with the duke of Wellington, prime 
minister, and Lord Ellenborougb, president 
of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India. The duke of Wellington, in opening 
the business, suggested tbe probability of the 
Company being permitted to retain the go- 
vernment of India, but deprived of tbe 
monopoly of the China trade. The chairman. 
Air. Astell, pointed out tbe financial diffi- 
culties which would arise from such a course ; 
the advantages which resulted both to India 
and Great Britain from tbe continuance of the 
Company’s trade with China and the necessity 
that the security of the Company’s capital 
should be guaranteed in tbe event of any 
change. It was observed in reply, that the 
Company would have the security of their 
fixed property in India, and with regard to 
the assistance afforded to India from the 
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Cliinn trado, it was hoped that the reduction* payment of the debt due by the public to the 
of Indinn expenditure which lmd been nnd Company at the expiration of three yciw, 
might hereafter lie made, would bring the preparatory to the crv.-.lion of it* txcln-ive 
charges within tho revenue; that if not, the trade. On the 21?l of April, on oeevwnof 
deficit must ho made good l»y Ioann or other- the marquis of J-nti-downe prr*»nt>n;: a peli- 
wise, ns parliament might direct; hut that, lion to the Home of Lordi from Glasgow, 
on tho supposition of tho revenues of India praying for fre>' trade to China. fire" trade to 
being no longer assisted hy the profits of the India, and p'-rmi* -ion freely torettl" in India, 
China trade, it would be nccci*ary to nub- Lord F.lhnWotigh avowed, that it was the 
joct tho expenditure to general nnd efficient intention of the government of which he was 
control. a tnetnher to open the trade to China, nr.d 

Tho communication of the king’s ministers that, to cuahlo tli"m to eft c*. that object, their 
having been submitted to a committee of cor- efforts had been devoted to reducing the ex* 
Tcspondcncc, a minute was recorded by tliat penditure of India. Tliis mode of supplying 
body, declaring that they could not reeorn- deficiency, vaguely hinted at in the com- 
mend tlio Conqiany to bo a party to such an mu mention made to the chairman anti deputy- 
nrrangement as that suggested by the minister chairman of the Company, hy the duke of 
of tho Crown. It was remarked, that this Wellington nnd I/wd KHerdorougb while in 
was tho first occasion, since tho existence of office, wax now avowed by the latter noble- 
tho present system, on which a propora! had man ; nnd by exhibiting a motive prrviondy 
been submitted which, while it conferred no concealed, the declaration a* -Uts in explaining 
ono advantago on the Company, put their the interne anxiety which had for some years 
commercial capital in hazard ; leaving them been displayed to reduce expenditure, not 
without nny security for tho largo sums which only in ca-es where it was excessive, but in all 
they had embarked in the government of cares without exception. 

India, except that which might be afforded A dissolution of jmrliamcnt having taken 
by the property which they held in their own place, it became ntco-nry on the meeting of 
right, and which could not properly be taken the nesv one to re-appoint the committee on 
from them. Tho advantage derived to India East-India affaire, arm a motion to that effect 
from the surplus profits of the China trade was tnado by Mr. C. Grant on the 25th of 
beyond tcn-and-a-bnlf per cent, (the amount June. Mr. Whitmore complained that the 
to which tho proprietors’ dividends averts directors of the Compauy had thrown impedi- 
limitcd) was pointed out, as well as the moots in the way of obtaining information, 
financial danger to be apprehended from tlio The charge was indignantly repelled by Mr. 
proposed change. These views, on being sub- Astell, who maintained that the course pur- 
mined at a later period to a Court of Directors, sued in tho committco was strictly in ac- 
averc approved and adopted by them. cordance with the terms of its appointment. 

Within a very short period of the interview Mr. Cutl.ar Fergusson averred that the direc- 
which gave riso to the minuto above men- tors had given every facility for inquiry by 
tioned, an important cb.ango in the king’s allowing access to their records, and charged 
councils took place. The administration, of Mr. Whitmore witli having thrown every- 
which the duke of Wellington and Sir Robert thing into confusion by the method, or rather 
Peel were the chief members, resigned, and want of method, with which he had conducted 
a new one wa3 formed under Earl Grey. It his inquiries in the committee. Mr. C. Grant 
- was composed of Whigs of various shades of also vindicated the directors from tho sus- 
’liberality, with the intermixture of three or picion of throwing any obstruction in the way 
four members of. the party of Mr. Canuing. of the inquiries which-the committee bad con- 
Among the latter was Mir. Charles Grant — sidored it their duty to institute. Mr. Hume 
subsequently Lord Glenelg — the new presi- agreed in the observations of Mr. Astell, 
sident of the Board of Commissioners for tho who, lio said, had clearly stated that, till the 
Affairs of India. Company petitioned, the matter was in the 

One topic of absorbing interest occupied hands of government ; and Mr. Hume thought 
the principal Ehare of attention, both in the government should suggest some mode of con- 
cabinet and in parliament ; but in this place ducting tho business. Sir John Malcolm re- 
it Is proper to advert only to such proceedings commended that the various subjects before 
as were connected with the Company’s tennro the committee should be looked upon as 
of government and exclusive trade. On the forming parts of an entire system ; and Sir 
4th of February, 1S31, Mr. Grant moved tho Charles Forbes, after reproving Eome members 
re-appointment of the committee of inquiry, of the former committee for non-attendance, 
Mr. Whitmore thereupon took occasion to said that he hoped the interests of the East- 
express an opinion, that enough was already India Company would be duly attended to, as 
known to enable the House to take steps the country owed to that Company a debt of 
towards laying open the China trade. Mr. gratitude. Sir James Macdonald thought jn- 
Hnme concurred ; while Mr. Cutlar Fergusson convenience arose from there being two parties 
and Mr. Astell dissented from the views of! in the committee strongly opposed to each 
Mr. Whitmore. On the 15th of April, other; and Mr. Kobinson attributed the diffi- 
Mr. Grant moved that notice bo given of culty to members going into the committee 
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will) prc-conccivcd opinions. Tho committco 
was rc-appoinled. 

Mr. Whitmore, on tho 20th July, presented 
n petition from certain TJritisii and native in* 
habitant!) of Calcutta, praying tho aboiition of 
the Enst-India Company’s monopoly. This 
pave riso to some conversation, in which 
Mr. Cutlar l'ergusson ami Sir John Malcolm 
took part; but tho result possessed little of 
interest, and nothing of novelty. The session 
closed without any further discussion of the 
subject, without any intimation of the intention 
of ministers, nnd without any result following 
from the evidence obtained by the committee, 
the tendency of which was decidedly in favour 
of a renowat of the Company's privileges. 

Parliament again assembled on tho Gth of 
December. On the Sth, Lord Elicnborongh, 
in moving for certain returns connected with 
India, adverted to tho omission of any notice 
of the subject in the king's speech, and inferred 
from thence that it was not the intention of 
ministers to bring the question beforo Parlia- 
ment during that session. Ho disapproved of 
the postponement, expressed his belief that 
tho Act of 1S13 had been passed without 
proper consideration, nnd referred to an 
opinion to that effect, delivered by those who 
had since become the king's advisers. Ho 
thought the re-appointment of the committee 
indispensable; nnd, if not revived, said ho 
would submit a motion on the subject. A 
full inquiiy into the financial nflaim of Indin, 
lie thought, was called for, as upon that would 
depend the question whether the Company 
would bo able to carry on the government 
without assistance from this country. Earl 
Grey admitted that ministers did not intend 
to bring on any measure on the subject of the 
East-1 ml in Company’s charter during that 
session ; pledged himself that ample timo 
should lie given for discussion, nnd intimated 
that he considered great part of tho difficulty 
nnd responsibility nttcmiing tho settlement 
of the question to liavo been obviated, by tho 
extensivo inquiries which had taken plnco 
through the committees of tho two houses. 

On tho 27th of January, 1832, Mr. Charles 
Grant moved ouco more for the appointment 
of a committco. Mr. Courtney nnd Sir James 
Macdonald supported the motion. Mr. Goul- 
burn wished to know, whether the committeo 
wero to report opinions, or only to collect 
evidence and put it in form. In rofcronce to 
a suggestion of Mr. Grant, for dividing tho 
committee into n number of sub-committees, 
Mr. Goulburn also inquired whether, if tho 
suggestion were adopted, such sub-committees 
were to report to tho House ns to tho parti- 
cular topics of investigation submitted to 
them. Mr. Stuart Wortloy also proposed a 
question as to tho functions of the sub- 
committees. In answer, Mr. Grant said, the 
words of his resolution wero the same as 
those used on a former occasion ; that the 
precise duties of tho sub-committees would be 
best regulated in the committee, and that tho 


general committco only would roport to tho 
House. 

The committee met, nnd in the courso of 
their labour collected the largest mass of 
cvidcnco on Indian affairs extant. On tho 
1 Gth of August they reported to tho House. 
Though not entirely free from tho expression 
of opinion, the roport is for the most part an 
nbstract of portions of tho ovidenco, avith 
references to the minutes nnd appendices on 
which it is founded. Tho close of the session 
prevented nnydiscussion in Parliament, nnd tho 
usual repose of a vacation suspended all refer- 
ence to the subject until the end of tho year. 

Among tho subjects which had occcupicd 
tho attention of tho committee, the most 
important nnd most exciting was finance. Tlio 
accounts of tho Company were divided into 
two great branches, — territorial and com- 
mercial. The most desperate efforts were 
made to show that the commerco of tho 
Company had been sustained at the expense 
of tho territory — that the Company had no 
capital, and that the trade was a constant 
drain upon the rorcnuc. On tho other hand 
it was maintained, that the Company had 
capital to a very large amount, and that the 
profits of their trndo had not only paid tho 
dividends on its Btock, but had afforded a large 
surplus for the benefit of the territory, a sur- 

f ilus which would have nppeared much greater, 
ind not the adjustment of nccounts between 
territory nnd commerco been made at a rate 
of excliango injurious to the latter, and 
nrbitrarily imposed by tho Board of Commis- 
sioners in opposition to tho representations 
of the Court of Directors, for no apparent 
purposo but that of concealing tho obligation 
incurred by that branch of finnnee, in regard 
to which tho Compnny was only a trustee, to 
that in which it was a principal, administering 
its own affairs. These accounts, inevitably 
attended with some degree of intricacy, were 
thus involved in a labyrinth of confusion, well 
suited to tho viows of those whose object was 
to misrepresent and distort. Here, again, 
tho Company found an able advocate in 
Mr. Melviil, by whose lucid, masterly, and 
convincing evidence, tho errors and misrepre- 
sentations of their adversaries were exposed, 
and tho question, whether territory had 
gained at the exponso of commerce, or com- 
merce at the oxpense of territory, triumph- 
antly settled. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, the accounts, at the suggestion of one of 
the leading opponents of the Company, were 
submitted to a professional accountant, selected 
by the Board of Commissioners. This gentle-, 
man (Mr. Pennington), after seven months’ 
investigation, reported, that in the fifteen 
years commencing 1814-15, when the separa- 
tion of territory and commerce took place, 
in conformity with the provisions of an Act 
of Parliament, territory had gained from 
commerce, exclusive of interest, £3,507,423, 
by the use of the Board’s rate of exchange in 
repaying tho sums advanced by commerce to 
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territory ; tbnt the average ntmtml profit of 
tho India nnd China trade during tlmt p'-riod 
was XI ,000,0 1 7 \ and that from the mvingc- 
meat of private good.* and ollirr nnirr^t, 
XCCt,50l ; and that of tho commercial profit* 
during tho fifteen yearn a Mini of Xt.Pgfi.O'.ll 
had been dirrellynpjilied In torritorlal piirpo-i-*, 
to the liquidation of Indian debt, or In a man- 
ner that operate-] to pro rent it# incrcaie. 

In i December, the chalnnan received a com- 
munication of the view# of flnvemtnrnt a* to 
tho conditions upon which tho charter sliouM 
he renewed ; one of tho inontimiKirtant nmnng 
tho prnjwcil changes being, that the China 
monopoly should crate, '11 in Company vrt-ro 
to retain their political functions ; hut their 
assets, commercial and territorial, were to he 
assigned to the Crown, on le-iialf of the 
territorial government of India. In return, 
an nnnuity of Xtir, 0,(100 was to ho granted, 
payable in England hy half-yearly instalment*, 
to ho charged upon the territorial revenue’ of 
India exclusively, nnd to form part of tin- 
territorial debt of that ronntrj-,— to 1-e tin- 
rcdccnmhlo for a limited period, after which 
it might ho rrdertn'-d, at the option of parlia- 
ment, l>y the payment of one hundred pound* 
for every five guinea# of annuity. Tim new 
annuitant- 1 ) were to retain the character of a 
joint-stock company. Homo change* were 
suggested in the arrangements for the educa- 
tion of civil servant*, with n view to create 
competition. Every British nuhjcct was to 
have tho ripht of proceeding to the principal 
scats of government in India without license ; 
hut tho ripht of visiting tho interior, or of 
residing thorp, nnd of acquiring nnd holding 
property, was to he subject to regulation nnd 
restraint by the local government. It was 
further proposed to add to tho power of the 
Board of Commissioners, by tho following 
modifications of tho system previously in 
..operation : — That tho receipt of n final nnd 
Insivo order from tho Board for the trans- 
ion to India of any despatch, should bind 
' Court to send such despatch by tho first 
ji ; that in case of tho refusal of tho Court 
to preparo n despatch when directed l>y tho 
Board, or to send out one altered by tho Board, 
tho Board should liavo power to send it out 
themselves ; tlint tho power of tho Court to 
recall a governor or commander of tho forces 
should not bo exercised without the veto of the 
Board ; that tho Board should cxorctso tho 
"samo control over the grant of pensions nnd 
salaries below two hundred pounds per annum, 
nnd gratuities below six hundred pounds, whicli 
they lmd previously exorcised over tlioso of 
larger amounts ; aud that tho homo establish- 
ment nnd expenditure should bo placed under 
tho control of tlio Board. 

A long nnd tedious correspondence ensued 
between the Court and the president of tho 
Board which was submitted to a gonornl court 
of the proprietors of tho East-India Company 
on the 25th March. Tho Chair mnn, _ Mr. 
Bavenshaw, introduced tho subject in n 
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speech, touching an the principal point* in 
di»eu -dun, but abstaining from any dcohivo 
cxpira-ion of opinion, The paper* vrern then 
mad ; and thi* op- ration occupying five honrs, 
the enttridewlinnof the subject wa* postponed 
till the 15th of April, nft»-r n motion for print- 
ing tim correipotidencn had been made hy the 
chairman nnd carried. 

On the 15th of April the conri again met, 
nnd the dhcu’dnn of the question before it 
s'm protracted, by repeated adjournment*, to 
even day#. After the reading of a di*eent, 
recorded by Mr. Tu-kcr, from certain parti 
of the letter* adder* ir,l to the prr*i:l«-nl of the 
Hoard by nrd-r of the Court of Director*, Sir 
•John Malcolm moved a series of re-olutinni 
expre-aivo of a di'po-iti-xi on the part of the 
Company to accept grm-rally of the bargain 
propo-e,! by the minl-VM of the Crown, but 
with certain modifications of the terms. The 
alterations suggested were, that tb* guarantee 
fund should te* extended to such an amount as 
would, with the probable accumulations, be 
imfhrlent to redeem tho annuity in forty year?, 
nnd that it should he a security for the 
dividends as well as for th» capital ; that the 
Company rhontd retain the government of 
India for a defined period, not less than 
twenty years, and if deprired of the govern- 
ment at or nftor the expiration of that term, 
should ho allowed to demand the redemption 
of the nnnuity, retaining the liberty of re- 
suming their undoubted right to trade ; that 
all tnr.T'urc* involving direct or contingent 
expenditure should originate with the Court" 
of Directors, nnd a system of publicity be 
secured, applicable to important causes of 
difference between the Court nnd the Board ; 
nnd tlint sufficient power should ho retained 
over tho commercial assets, to enable tho 
Court or Directors to propose a plan for pro- 
viding for outstanding commercial obligations, 
nnd for the clnims of commercial officers and 
servants of tho Company nffcctcd by the new 
arrangements. An amendment, reprobating 
tho denial of the right of the Company to 
invest their own undeniable property in tho 
public funds, in place of drawing A'630,000 per 
annum from the revenues of India, was moved, 
hut withdrawn, as were also one for excluding 
from tho resolution tho words requiring that 
(ho Company's government should be renewed 
for n prescribed period of not less than twenty 
years, nnd one to the effect that the Company 
should, for tho purpose of remittance, continue 
to carry on tho China trade in common with 
the public. Another amendment, for leaving 
tho wliolo negotiation in tho hands of tho 
directors, nnd in tho event of their not speedily 
obtaining n just compromise, directing that 
they should apply to the legislature, was then 
put and negatived. Another, proposed as a 
substitute for the original resolution, and the 
principal variation from which resolution con- 
sisted in an acknowledgment that the time 
had arrived for surrendering the exclusive 
trade with China, shared the samo fate. This 
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was followed by n furllicr motion for nn 
amendment, expressing apprehension from tlio 
indiscriminate access of Europeans to India ; 
denouncing tlio opening of the China trade as 
perilous ; claiming for tlio proprietors tlio 
power of investing their own property for 
their own security, or a guarantee if this 
power were withheld ; objecting to the annuity 
of £030,000 per annum being made a burden 
upon the people of India ; anticipating for the 
Coinjiany a successful trade with China, though 
deprived of all exclusive privileges and of the 
government of India; in the event of the 
Company retaining that government, calling 
for undiminished authority for tlio Directors, 
and tlio right of submitting at all times any 
differences with the Board to the decision of 
parliament, and expressing sympathy with tlio 
commercial servants who would bo deprived of 
employment. This amendment, too, was lost. 
Another amendment, proposing to leave out 
the words fixing the rate at which the annuity 
was to he redeemed, was also lost; as was 
another, proposing to exclude tho words 
" exercising the same powers ns they do under 
the statute," from that part of the original 
motion which referred to tho continuance of 
the Company's authority for a defined period. 
An amendment, approving of the abolition of 
the exclusive China tmde, but impugning the 
security offered for the nnnuity, followed, and 
this was lost. Another, suggesting tho aboli- 
tion of tho Board of Commissioners, nn incrcaso 
of the powers of tho Court of Proprietors, and 
the continuance to the Company, for a limited 
period, of the right to trade to China in com- 
mon with the private trader, was moved and 
followed its predecessors. The question was 
then formally put on tho original resolutions, 
which were carried, on a ballot, by a very 
Luge majority. 

These resolutions being communicated to 
tlio president of the Board of Commissioners, 
were laid by him before tlio cabinet, and the 
result communicated to the Court. Ministers 
agreed to fix the amount of the guarantee fund 
at two millions, hut refused to increase it be- 
yond tlint sum ; they agreed that the fund 
should form a security for the dividends as well 
ns the principal, to the extent of raising money 
upon its credit if necessary — to fix at twenty 
years the renewed term of tho Company’s 
government, and to withdraw tlio suggestion 
that the Board should have a veto on tho recall 
by tho Court, of governors and military com- 
manders in India — to give tho proprietors the 
option of having their nnnuity paid off, on 
three years’ notice, at the expiration of the 
term for which the Company were to continue 
to administer tho government of India, or at 
any subsequent period when their government 
might terminate, and to confirm their right to 
resume trade, if they thought fit — to maintain 
the principle previously existing with regard 
to expenditure, excepting only in future that 
no expenso should be incurred without the 
previous sauclion of the Board; and they 
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offered no objection to the suggestion that 
sufficient power Rbould bo retained over tho 
commercial nssots to cnablo tho Court to pro- 
vide for outstanding obligations and for tho 
claims of commercial officers and servants, 
j reserving only the full power of tho Board to 
net as might bo thought fit ; but they refused 
to sanction the establishment of any means of 
publicity in cases of difference between tho 
Court nnd tho Board, and intimated a belief 
that no practicable means could be devised. 

The concessions mado by tho ministers were 
neither few nor unimportant; but the Court 
of Directors still thought it necessary to press 
two points claimed in tho resolution of the 
general court, hut refused by ministers. They 
urged, thnt when it had been proposed that 
tho sum set apart for the guarantee fund 
should bo about two millions, tho term of the 
annuity lmd not been fixed, and that os forty 
years had Binco been determined on, tho 
guamutco fund, with its accumulations, at the 
end of that term, ought to bo equal to tho 
amount of capital to bo discharged. To act 
upon this suggestion required about three 
millions to bo set apart for the commencement 
of the guarantee fund, instead of two millions. 
The other point, which tho Court never coascd 
to press upon ministers whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred, was tho necessity of publicity. 
By this, it was explained, they did not moan 
tho establishment of any tribunal of appeal 
productive of delay nnd expense, but ODly an 
enactment requiring that whenover tho Court 
sliouhl, after previous remonstrance, pas3 a 
resolution of protest against the orders or 
instructions or tho Board, such resolutions 
should be laid before both Houses of parlia- 
ment. This, it was contended, could have no 
prejudicial effect ; it would interpose no diffi- 
culty to giving full effect to tho final orders of 
the Board, inasmuch as the communication to 
parliament would not be made until after the 
orders had boon despatched. On both points 
tho nnswer of tho minister was a peremptory 
refusal of compliance. 

Tho decision of tho government upon these 
questions having been laid before the Conrt of 
Directors, a resolution was proposed by tho 
chairman, declining to recommend to the pro- 
prietors to consent to a departure from the 
required nmount of guarantee, or to surrender 
their views on the importance of publicity. 
Tho resolution was lost, and another, express- 
ing continued adherence to the views of the 
general court, but recommending compliance 
with those of ministers, was carried. From 
this, the chairman, Mr. Maijoribanks, and the 
deputy, Mr. Wigram, dissented. The result 
of the decision of the Court of Directors wa3 
a reference of tho subject to a general court, 
which met on the 10th, when the views of tbo 
majority of the Court of Directors were 
adopted and confirmed^**"-. 

On the 13th of } Ir. .•--in his 

place in parliamp- ‘ 
resolve itself into a 
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On llio question tlml tlio njii'nkrr do leave dim from the territorial revenue#,— nnd of tho 
the chair, SlrGeorgo Ktnunton moved, by way r-onlitm.wo of India under tho govern moot of 
of amendment, n string of rrrnluliomi minting Uin Company, 

to tho Chinn trade, which having Won negatived Mr, Wynne approved of llio opening of tlio 

without a division, the House went into com- China trade, but ho wished sense further 
mittco. Mr. Omni 1 # rm-ech, introdnclory of change# in tho mode of governing India. Ho 
tlio resolution# which ho was about to pro- required that tlm number of directors should 
pone, was extremely lonir, but mo*t nf the bn reduced to six or right ; that they should 
topics had been difem-rd unlit no fertility of ho nominated hy tlm Crown, and tiiat each of 
invention could impart to them any imvelty of them *liould have been resident in India twelve 
illustration. JIo J'nnrgyrimd tho Company 1 # yearn. He remembered, lm said, that during 
government, contrnatinp it with the govern- tho time he was officially connected with the 
inentof native prince# in India, and with the Jtoanl of Control, out of seven gentlemen 
government of tlio colonic# of Great iiritain with wlmrn ho had r.uccc*-.i»ely to communi- 
and otlicr European nation#, Ono point in its cato a# chairmen of the Court of Directors, 
favour, ndvnnced hy tho president of the four had ne.ver been in India. Sir. Wynne, 
Hoard, was, that liy tho interpolation of the however, seemed aware that serious objection# 
Cointiany between tho government mid the lay again**. Ids plan of transferring to the 
people of India, that country had been pre- Crown the entire government of India. lie 
nerved from living agitated by tboie constant prote«ted against any comparison between tho 
fluctuation!! of party and political feelings, government of India ami the government of 
which worn ro jiowcrfill Imre, and which would their colonies by European nations, became 
have opponed an formidaldo a harrier to im- India was not a colony, hut a mighty empire, 
provement. Mr, Grant, however, objected to Mr. Wynne thought many better ways of 
tho union of trade with tho Knil-Iodia Com- disposing nf the patronage of India might 
Jinny 1 # government — a union which marred it# be found than tiiat nf continuing it with the 
efficacy ; and this lio thought was n generally- Director# ; and ho referred to Lord Grenville’# 
admitted principle until lie found two mcm- plan, proposed in 1813, and then tom to 
licr# of that Ifoimo inking a different view. He nieces hy Mr. Charles Grant, the younger, 
objected to it, not on the ground of theory Tho absence of responsibility Mr’ Wynne 
merely, hut of practical iticonrcnirncc. .An- thought a great evil ; and this arose from the 
other ovil, ho thought, in the existing system Court of Director# and the Hoard of Comrnis- 
was tho want of a jiroprr check on the ex- nioncra acting together. After soino remark# 
ponditure of tlio subordinate presidencies ; on the change contemplated in tho relative 
and a further evil was found in too much inter- positions of the government of India and tho 
feroncc from home. Adverting to tho question subordinate pre«idcucics, Mr. Wynno con- 
of tho continuance of the China monopoly, he eluded by saying that he disliked delay, but 
said it wan ono on wliich tlio nntion bad made recommended that the subject should be suf- 
up its mind; but ho admitted that, if as a fered to stand over to the next session, 
minister of tho Crown lio felt that tho decision After some remarks from various speakers, 
of llio nntion wns not founded in justice, it Mr. James Silk Huckingham proceeded to 
would not become him to conic forward to nttack the Enst-Indin Company, and all con- 
proposo n change in conformity with it. ncctcd with it. Sir. Cutter Fergns?on fol- 
Having noticed the plan 8 suggested for levying lowed, nnd appealed to the comparative con- 
thc duties on teas, nud tho intention tiiat the dition of tho Company 1 # territories and those 
Company should not suddenly discontinue its nf nativo jirinccs, ns ovidoncc of the good 
establishments for tho fabrication of silk, Mr. government of tho former. He testified, from 
Grant enmo to tho financial arrangements by personal knowledge, to the feeling entertained 
which tho Company wore to givo up tho whole by tho Imlinu government towards natives ; 
of tlicir privileges and property for an annuity nnd said, that if ho wero to point out a fault 
secured on tho territory of India. After some in this respect, it was that the leaning was 
observations Intended to show that India was towards the natives rather than towards 
capable of bearing this ndditional burden, ho Europeans. Mr. Fergusson defended the ex- 
proceeded to notice tlio intended extension of orciso of tho patronage of tho Company, as 
tho powor of tho governor-general over the having been performed with a degree of good 
subordinate presidencies — tlio cliango pro- faith, honour, and integrity, never surpassed ; 
posed to be mndo in tlio state of tho law, by nnd concluded with pointing ont t!m difficul- 
subjecting Europeans to the sarao jurisdiction ties of improving tlio state of tholaw in India. 

with natives, — tho removal of all disabilities Tho discussion, if discussion it might be called, 

for office on account of birth or religion, — tho was cold, meagre, nnd purposeless. The reso- 
issuing of a law commission, — nnd the np- lutions wore, of course, carried, 
pointmentof two suffragan bishops for Madras On tbol7tb of June they were earned up to 
and Bombay. Ho thou moved threo resolu- tho Lords, wlrero some conversation took place 
tions, tho effect of them being to npprovo of on tho propriety of laying before the House ad- 
the opening of tho Chinn trade, — of tho sur- ditional information. On the 2$tb,Mr. Grant, 
render of the property of the Company to tho in tho Commons, presented a bill, founded on 
.Crown on condition of receiving a stipulated tho ministerial plan of compromise with tbo 
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j.oim ellent-okougii-s speech. 


Ilvt-lmln Company, which w»* rent! a fir.1 
lime. 

The prc:»l outline* of tlie Icirpain between 
tl.p povrrwm nt and tlie Company were now 
rr tiled ; but there remained many point* con- 
nected with the administration of t no povem- 
luml of India to he arranged. The inn»l im- 
portant of liir-e were, the j-ropo-rd r-pvrnlion 
of the north- western province* from tlie Hen- 
pal presidency, for the purp-vc of fonninp n 
trparate poverntnent ; tho determination of 
the js-iwct* of the piucrnnr-pcnenl in coun- 
cil ; and the constitution and function* of the 
mhinlinnle p-nernmetn*. Tim mini 1 teH.nl 
1-ill was fr.-insi-l to p;\e effect to the first- 
mentioned object, Ji endowed the poveroor* 
IT' tirr.nl in council with the p >]e power of 
le^-tlation, and deprived the rnl-nr.lit.nte po- 
VertitsietiU of the power of erratinp any new 
r-thce, or prantinp any r alary, prataity, or 
allowance, wjtliont the ptv*5t«s* mnetion of 
the rhirf povr rntto'nt. *Ilie p.ivc rnor-prnrr.nl 
only wav to have the a— i-tanr-e tl f a eour.cil. 
Tl.e a hnini-tration of the atlair* of «-vh pre* 
» ■ limey «a- to 1 -e rr-!e| in a povrrnor alone, 
tirilr-t. the Com* of l>irrelor\ with the appro- 
lmtion of the Hoard ef C->n»rnt»'i<>nrrr, rh-itlhl, 
in any parti r-.tlarea- e, determine t-> tl-.r contrary. 

Ti.e c-e.irif :1 of the pi-verner-petit ral «:.« to 
t*~ in ete\*e 1 hy the addition of two member*. 
Halim; the j jopjv t s of the hill thr-.nph par- 
liament, the iit>m!w-r of additional cottuollot* 
nvj.» rodtieel to ntir. The new councillor tva* 
not to l>e eho-e-i from the r errant- c f the 

Company, and hin Mpdnltnrnt hytheCoatt 


universally ndmi«-ildo to office ; to the slate of 
the law in India, and the necessity of com- 
pilitip a code ; and to tho more freu admission 
of Europeans to Inilia— on all which point n 
he, of course, justified the course propor-cd to 
ho taken in the ministerial measure. 

Ijord Ellenbormigh, who followed, after 
rpeakinp to the financial part of the question, 
admitted that some compromise, similar to that 
rubmitted to the llon-e, would have taken 
place under the administration with which 
lie wan connected ; hut, lie raid, it wa* not 
intendeil to restrain the Company from tradinp. 
Ho expree-ed an apprehension that the cha- 
racter of the constituent body, the proprietors 
of India stock, would he deteriorated by the 
contemplated chanpe*, nml contrasted the po. 
i-ition of the Company with respect to India 
I w fore and nfter th«?c chanpcs. "Hitherto," 
raid his loril-hip, "they have derived their 
dividends from the profit-, of commerce. Those 
profits have relieved the revenues of India. 
Then they appeare-,1 ni lvnefirent conquerors, 
derivin'; no ethrr ndvantape from their con- 
ijur-.t than what a prneroti* system of com- 
nu-reial itilrrcaurrc with the conquered real* 
l:o| ; what will be llit-ir condition note ! 
They will appear in the very undignified and 
not vety popular character of mortgagees in 
p'.i>'e*«ion, all their profit* being derived from 
ruins drawn from tho Indian p-vple.” Other 
parts of the ministerial plan h>« lordship con- 
ridel ed alill more injurious. IIi< hostility wav 
especially ilirr-c!«*d ngair»t the proposal that 
Indian povernors should !** rrheyrd from tlie 
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nesses before tlie House of Commons expresses 
himself; but yon know not man, nor the nature 
of man, if you suppose that absolute power can 
be exercised beneficially for a people without 
placing that absolute power under responsi- 
bility, and requiring from it reflection before it 
acts. But you propose in this case to take 
away this responsibility and this necessity for 
reflection ; nay, more than this — for what aro 
tbe future powers of this governor to be 1 Will 
any respectable man take the oifleo ? Ho is to 
be deprived of the power of legislation 1 — of 
the power of expending a single shilling ! And 
yet to this man, so degraded by your jealousy, 
you leave the whole executive power of the 
government, without that control with which 
the prudence and wisdom of former parliaments 
have surrounded it.” In reference to the pro- 
posal to place with the governor-general in 
council the sole power of legislation for India, 
his lordship asked, "Can they legislate for 
distant places as well as if they were on the 
spot 1 Is it possiblo for them to legislate for 
the whole of India, flxed as they will be at 
Calcutta, so satisfactorily ns a council being in 
the country where tho laws aro to be applied! 
It is evident they cannot. Legislation will be 
much better performed, ns it tins been, by a 
local than by a distant government.” To pro- 
fess to open nil offices to natives Lord Ellen- 
borough regarded as a "mockery.” “The very 
existence of our government in India,” said ho, 
"depends upon the exclusion of tho natives 
from military and political power in that coun- 
try. They should be cligiblo to hold every 
office which could bo held by them with safety 
to tho slate ; but wo aro thoro in a position not 
of our own seeking, a position from which wo 
cannot recede without producing bloodshed 
from one end of India to tho other. Wo won 
our empire by the sword, and by tho sword we 
must preserve it. It is tho condition of our 
xistcnce there ; but consistently with that 
audition let us do everything to benefit tho 
pcoplo and for them, although, at present, 
perhaps it is not possible to do much by 
the people. I confess, when I look nt all tho 
great achievements of our predecessors in Hint 
country— when I look at nil they liavo done 
both in war and in peace — when 1 look at the 
glory which first dawned upon our opening 
career, and at tho real benefits which suc- 
cessive great men and wise statesmen have 
conferral upon tho natives of that great em- 
pire — I do contemplate with diRtnay this crude, 
undigested mass of ignorant theories, formed 
by persons who know nothing of India, and 
who trill know nothing of India ; who imagine 
that men possessing all the passions and all tho 
prejudices which wo ourselves possess, can bo 
governed as if they were ciphers; and who 
place at tho bead of nn absolute government, 
contrary to all experience, and contrary to tho 
recorded wisdom of former governments, men 
posses -jng great and unlimited powers, but! 
from whom refb-ciion before action will not bo 
hereafter required, and who will he placed in a '■ 
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position from wbicli all real, ultimate respon- 
sibility will be taken away, because tbe records 
of their actions and tbe reasons for them will 
bo altogether lost.” 

The carl of Kipon dofonded tho ministerial 
bill, and, in answer to Lord EHenborough's 
remarks upon the intended abolition of coun- 
cils, said this part of tbe subject bad been mis- 
apprehended. 

The duke of Wellington spoke witli much 
feeling and felicity of expression. Ho said : — 
" Having boon so long a servant of the East- 
India Company, whoso interests you aro dis- 
cussing — linving served for so many years of my 
life in India — having had such opportunities of 
personally watching tho operations of tho go- 
vernment of tlint country, and having had 
reason to believe, both from what I saw at that 
time, and from what I have seen sinco, tlint 
tho government of India wna nt that time one 
of the best and most purely administered govern- 
ments that over existed, and ono which lias 
provided most effectually for tho happiness of 
the people over which it is placed, it is impos- 
sible that I should be present when a question 
of this description is'discusBed, without asking 
your lordships’ attention for a very short time, 
whilo I deliver my opinion upon tho plan which 
his majesty’s ministers have brought forward. 
I will not follow Iho noble marquis who opened 
tho debuto into the consideration whothcr a 
chartered company be tlio best calculated, or 
not, to carry on tho government or tho trade 
of nn empire like India ; that is not the ques- 
tion to which I wish now to apply myself. 
But whenever I hear of such discussions ns 
this, I recall to my memory wlint I have seen in 
that country. I recall to mymemory tho history 
of that country for the last fifty or sixty years. I 
remember its days of misfortune and its days 
of glory, and call to mind the situation in wiiich 
it now stands. I remember that the govern- 
ment have conducted the affairs of— I will not 
pretend to say how many millions of pcoplo 
(they have been calculated nt seventy, eighty, 
ninety, and even a hundred millions), hut cer- 
tainly of an immense population — a population 
returning an annual rovenuo of twonty mil- 
lions sterling; and that, notwithstanding nil 
tho wars in which tho empire hns been en- 
gaged, its debt at this moment amounts only 
to forty millions; being not more than two 
years’ revenue. I do not say that such a debt 
is deHirablo, but, nt the same time, I do con- 
tend that it is a delusion on t ho pcoplo of this 
country to tell them that it is a body unfit for 
government, and unfit for trade, which has ad- 
ministered the affairs of India with so much 
success for so many years, and which is nt 
length to tie put down (for I can use no other 
term) upon tho ground that it is nn institution 
calculated for tho purposes neither of govern- 
ment nor trade.” Ills grace then proceeded fo 
condemn the ministerial arrangements, a* being 
framed without regard to tho situation of tho 
company — without regard to the relation in 
which its trade stood, not only with tho East- 
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Indies, and the finances and general interests of 
that country, but also with the interests of Eng- 
land, and of the metropolis in particular. He 
alluded especially to the misery and ruin which 
would arise to those deriving their subsistence 
from the commerce of the Company, declared 
bis hostility to the proposed arrangements for 
the local governments, expressed bis conviction 
that no influx of European capital into India 
would take place, and concluded by urging tbe 
necessity of upholding the power and influence 
of the Company. “Depend upon it, my lords, ” 
said his grace, “that upon the basis of their 
authority rests tbe good government of India." 

Some dispute took place ns to tbe intentions 
of ministers with respect to tbe continuance of 
councils at the subordinate presidencies. Lord 
Ellenborough bad assumed that they were to 
be abolished. The marquis of Lansdowne, 
referring to the bill which bad been prepared, 
affirmed that they were to be retained. Lord 
Ellenborough, in explanation, said that, unless 
the speech of tbe president of the Board of 
Commissioners bad been strangely misrepre- 
sented in the ordinary vehicles of intelligence, 
he had declared it to be tbe intention of go- 
vernment to dispense with tbe subordinate 
councils. The marquis of Lansdowne, in an- 
ever, said that, without consulting the presi- 
dent of the Board, he would take upou himself 
to state that the report of his speech must be 
incorrect, as it had always been intended that 
the Court of Directors should have power to 
appoint members of council. 

This statement, however, must have been 
made under misinformation. The intentions 
of government were not left to be ascertained 
from a speech in the House of Commons, 
whether correctly reported or not. The point 
at issue had been the subject of correspon deuce 
between the Board of Commissioners and the 
Court of Directors, tho Court upholding the 
continuance of councils at the subordinate 
presidencies, the Board opposing it. 

After a reply from the marquis of LanS' 
dome the resolutions were carried. 

On the 10th of July the hill was read a 
Roond time in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Maugham protested against the principle 
of the KB, and made a long speech in support 
“ tows. Mr. Hume gave a qualified 
‘pat fo the hill Mr. IVhitmore took objec- 
ts to several parts of it. Mr. Macaulay 
cooed both its principle and details. Mr. 
P* ®? Te a synopsis of his formerly ex' 
L*r ^ ev i 8- ^ r - O’Connell made some 
7 80 H*e lauded tenures of India. Mr, 
. 1 ,. e? b “ fault with some of the provisions 
labr Robert Wallace expressed 

w, gave universal satisfaction. 

India wanted skill more than 
tin u Ir^d at the salt and opium mono- 
tU 7 s - G ran t repli e d, On the whole, 

little to elucidate the qoes- 
^Heir decision. j 
cssiw, after some preliminary dfr-f 

8 House went into commift* e ° a J 
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the bdl. Mr. Hume proposed that tbe tenure 
of the Company should be determinable at the 
expiration of ten years. Mr. Lyali urged 
the impossibility of supposing that the Com- 
pany would suspend their right of trading for 
the sake of having their charter renewed for 
so short a term as ten years. The amend- 
meat was lost. Some discussion took place 
on the question of relinquishing or abolishing 
councils in the subordinate presidencies ; on 
the controlling power of the governor-general • 
on the establishment of a new subordinate 
governmental Agra ; and other topics • in the 
course of which Mr. C. F. Resell recom- 
mended the removal of thesssteftbssupreme 
government from Calcutta to Sa-rny. £ sug- 
gestion which was noticed whi crcrcbatiaa 
by Sir Robert Jnglis. 

The proceedings of the c nssmsse -were re- 
sumed on the 15th. After mmnh ciisnnssm 
on the legislative powers proposed 4r> os in- 
trusted to the governor-general 5 a council, 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson moved an amendment, 
excepting the local limits of the settlements of 
Fort William, Madras, and Bombay from its 
operation, which ‘was lost. On the 16th Mr. 
Fergusson moved another amendment, the 
effect of which was to withdraw any discre- 
tionary power as to the existence of councils 
at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and to make 
the continuance of councils imperative. Tbe 
amendment was supported by Mr. Hume, Sir 
Robert Inglis, Mr. Wynne, Sir Harry Yernev, 
Mr. Charles Maijoribanks, Colonel Evans, and 
Lord Ashley, and opposed by Mr, Charles 
Grant, Mr. Robert Grant, Mr. Charles Bailer, 
and Mr. Strutt. It was lost on a division. 
An amendment, moved by Sir Harry Yerney, 
appointing the governor-general governor of 
the whole province of Bengal, with two 
lieutenant-governors to carry on the duties 
of the administration, one residing at Agra 
and the other at Calcutta, was withdrawn. 
Mr. Buller proposed an amendment, excluding 
the governor-general from the governorship 
of any particular presidency, which S’ 
ported by Mr, Strutt and Mr. Hu®* geos 
on a division. On the 17th ofJ^/^x./f ar 
moved that a clause declaring jadis 
persons to reside in certain The 

without license should A. 

amendment was lost &T* J~ e 

clause respecting stavflg 

motion of Mr. 

stormy discussion tta . 

ment of two to vnih. 

and after two - 

chairman reporiF-'.^.^/ the ezhfec* 

out oppo^t'^ for ^ 
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choquor (Lord Allhorp) paid government woro of the subordinate governments, — of tlio 
ns willing to sanction other churches as tlio institution of a fourth presidency for tho 
Church of England ; and Mr. O'Connell do- north-westorn provinces, — of the proposal to 
dared himself satisfied. Sir Robert Inglis withdraw councils from tho government of 
supported tho establishment of tho now Madras and Bombay, — of tho increaso of 
bishoprics ; Mr. ILumo opposed it altogether, expenso which would bo occasioned by tho 
Mr. 0. Bullcr took tho sntno course ; whilo creation of new offices, — and of tho retention 
Major Camming Bruce, avowing himself to of tho college at Haileybury. Tho petition 
boa mombor of tho Church of Scotland, on- was presented the same evening by Mr. Cutlar 
treated tho ministers to perse vero in carrying Forgusson, who moved that tho petitioners bo 
tho clnuso, which ho bcliovod would give great heard by counsel at tho bar of tho Houso on 
satisfaction in tho country. Mr. Pinch, Sir tho third reading of tho bill. Tho motion was 
Matthew White Ridley, Lord Morpotk, Sir seconded by Mr. Hume, supported by Mr. 
John Maxwell, and Sir. Cullar Forgusson Wilkes, Mr. Buckingham, and Sir Richard 
having spoken in favour of tho clnuso, and Vivian ; opposod by Air. Robert Grant, Air. 
Air. O’Dwyer, Air. Ruthven, Air. Halcombc, AIncaulay, nnd tho Solicitor-general, and lost 
and Air. G. F. Young against it, a division on a division by a hundred to thirty-three, 
took placo, and tho clnuso was, carried. Tho It was objected, thnt tho petitioners ought to 
various clnuscs relating to tho' allowances of linvo como sooner. To this Air. Fergusson 
tho now bishops gave riso to aomo discussion, nnswered, thnt they had not tho opportunity ; 
ns did also tho provisions relating to tlio cdu- thnt tho Court of Proprietors could not bo 
cation of civil sorvnnts at Ilailcybury, nnd tho Butnmoned without giving several days’ notice, 
modo of selecting them. On tho latter point nnd thnt tho Court of Directors had delayed 
Air. Wynne took tho opportunity of ropub- calling them together, in expectation of re- 
lishing tho opinions which ho had so often cciving communications from tho president of 
advanced, in favour of distributing writerships tho Bonrd of Commissioners, which, however, 
by competition among candidates in tho uni- he had not thought fit togivo. 
vcrsitics and public schools. To tlio minis- This refusal of n hearing to tho East-India 
tcrinl plan, by which candidates wore to be Company, who were nbont to bo deprived of 
nominated in a four-fold proportion to tho privileges and power, tbo growth of centuries, 
number of appointments, and tho requisito was followed by n desultory debate, encli 
number selected for Haileybury from nniong member selecting for his topic any point of 
them, Air. Lyall took a very powerful objee- Indian policy on which it suited him to expa- 
tion, that it mado tho conduot of tho boy, tinto. Mr. Buckingham declaimed against 
instead of tho man, tho rulo of promotion, tho limited right of settlement, and the 
An amendment moved by Air. Hume, reducing church establishment; Mr. Wynno gavo 
tho salary of tho governor-general, was lost, utterance to his oft-repeated wish to reduco 
and an additional clause, moved by Colonel the number of directors ; Air. Poulett Tkom- 
Leith Hay, mnking it imperative tu retain at son defended tho burdensome and unequal 
each presidency two clergymen of the Church duties imposed in this country on Indian pro- 
. of Scotland, which was opposed by Air. Humo ductions. Several other members speculated 
}. and Mr. Warburton, was carried on a division, on futurity; after which Mr. Grant made a 
■>f The report being brought up on the 22nd short nnd very unnecessary reply, seeing that 
of July, Mr. Wilbmham (member for Cheshire) the fato of the bill was as certain as though it 
submitted a motion in favour of abolishing tho had become law. It was read a third timo, 
salt monopoly, which was seconded by Air. when Air, Wynne moved, by way of rider, a 
Ewart (member for Liverpool). Air. Buck- clnuse embodying ono of his favourite views 
ingham and Mr. Hume supported tho views of ns to patronage, by setting asido a certain 
those gentlemen. Mr. Grant and Air. Cutlar number of military appointments, to bo 
Fergusson craved time for the termination of bestowed on the sons of officers. The clnuso 
the monopoly. The motion was not pressed was negatived without a division. Mr. Shiel, 
to a division. Mr. C. Buller moved an who had previously contended that no forzn of 
amendment, reducing the period of attendance Christianity should be supported in India, 
at the college at Haileybury, which was with- then moved a clause for extending support to 
drawn ; and Mr. Hume renewed his motion the Roman Cntbolic Church " and others 
for a clause to admit of putting an end to the differing” from the established churches of 
Company’s government after the expiration of England and Scotland ; but, on a promise 
• ten years, which wns lost. from Mr. Grant to add to a futuro clause a 

On the 26th of J uly a general Court of proviso, leaving the governor-general at liberty 
Proprietors was held, and a petition to the to grant sums of money to any sect or com- 
House of Commons against the bill agreed munity of Christians, Mr. Shiel withdrew ms 
upon. The petitioners complained of the clause. Sir Richard Vivian then proposed ^ 
want of any provision for reporting to pnriia- clnuse restraining the governor-general m 
- ment cases where the Board of Control and council from making laws affecting the mun- 
•the Court of Directors might finally differ, — bitants of the presidencies, without registra- 
■of the increase given to the power of the tion in the European courts. It was lost; 

. • governor-general, and the diminution of that when Air. Cutlar Fergusson moved the omis- 
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sion of the clause vesting tbe governments of ties in tbc proposed constitution of thogovem- 
tlie presidencies in n governor, irrespective meats of India. Lord Eilenborough’u amend* 
of a council. This motion was pressed to a ment was lost, and tbe House then went into 
division, and tbe retention of tbe clause committee on tbe bill. Various clauses were 
carried. After various additions, which despatched with great rapidity. On tbe 7th 
excited little or no discussion, Sir. Grant of August the remaining clauses of tlio bill 
proposed his proviso (promised to Sir. Sbiel), were proceeded through with equal celerity, 
allowing the governor-general in council, with Those relating to the government of tho 
tbe sanction of the Court of Directors, to grant subordinate presidencies were omitted on the 
money to societies of Christians not belonging motion of the marquis of Lansdowne, and 
to either of tbe established churches of Great others substituted, enacting that each presi- 
Britain. This was strenuously opposed by dency should have a governor and council. 
Sir. Andrew Johnstone, who said he felt but subjecting the appointment ofa council to 
bound to the course he was adopting, by a be revoked, suspended, or modified by the 
sense of his duty as an elder of the Church of home authorities. On the 8th, the amend* 
Scotland. Sir. Sinclair, Sir. Pease, and Sir. ments were reported, and on the 9th, after 
Plumtree agreed in the objections of Sir. some discussion on the claims of various 
Johnstone ; but, on a division, the proviso classes of creditors whose interests might bo 
was adopted by a great majority. Sir. Wynne affected, the report was taken into considera- 
moved an amendment, the effect of which was tion. Some amendments of a financial cha* 
to dispense with the necessity of candidates racterwere moved and negatived; afterwhich 
for writerships passing through Haileybury. the marquis of Lansdowne moved that tho 
Sir. Lyall took occasion to avow his eonvic- fifth member of the council of India, who 
tion that tbe four-fold plan of nomination was to be a person not in the service of the 
could never be brought into effect. Several East -India Company, should be excluded 
members attacked the college : its solitary from sitting or voting, except when making 
defender was Sir. Robert Grant, hut the laws or regulations,. which was agreed lo° 
amendment was lost. The bill then passed as was. also a modification of the clause 
the Commons. On the 29th of July it was respecting slavery, submitted by tho same 
read a first time in the Lords, and again on nobleman. 

the 2nd of August sub silentio. The fate of the bill and of the Company in 

A general Court of Proprietors of the East- connection wi:i the government of India wav 
India Company had been held on the 31st of nowapywivlHaga* * crisis. A genera! court 
July, when a petition to the House of Lords, was samornei ::r the. 15th of August by tho 
similar to that presented to the Commons, chKrrmaacc.cirsST-chairman, at the retro 
was agreed upon. This petition was presented cf :hr rcescst: cf the Board of Comm:*, 
on the 2nd of August by the earl of Sbnftcs - ' riro'Err. Ca tee. previous d-y a Court of 
bury, who proposed to move that the psli- ■ vr? ce.r. when a motion wr? rzb~ 

tioners be heard by counsel, if not contrs.-y : rshijsl ' :r *- r pvemmd from th» chniri, 
to the sense of the House; but as some peers iicEhhrjr :r. rs-r~mend the crcepUrre cf 
opposed this proceeding, and none supp:rre£ tie hu- ry :r-» r~ rrieters, ard ztfzrr.zz & 
it, the noble earl took for granted that h3? rrsake — r.-get r;r to the ci»— eti a cf’thsi 
intended motion was contrary to the sense re _ .— rrr'.ni— ent ttt.t czzrri. r~5£ 
the House, and abstained from nntinrr fi ■T-L t e I-mr.mtrrg the etjettits cf*. c«r- 
The marquis of Lansdowne then cored rsry r trx-ie, — c^r-ypro rinr cf the —.rrsrss: 
committal of the bill without a sinuie rsmiri-.. rrvrr :t th t B.x.rij — ~rr»'.;.ur rsSsss 


alleging that, as I.ord Elienborougi hncntier it pamanrj 
to move an amendment; he reserved ha? casus enryr-r.-rh 
vations to a future period of the cehct-f. Lari’ :hi “iff; 
Ellenborongh thereupon claimed s rglr ri r — hr hi 
reply, if he should deem it recsssny- vns. resr-h-v :r£ 
the marquis of Lansdowne mstsnhyr.mef3eL y£r hi t £- 
It was certainly a novel mode cf pirweriur..':. rofyirhi; r 
to allot the opening and reply hr rrv.rrn tie.: 

on a ministerial bill to a EerrSer rc hbr bji:- vrfdh 
sition. Lord Ellenborongh, to visa “i i h v.. h.» c: 
bill, brought in by his cpxnsrs. xw rim* m£ hr hir : 
suddenly surrendered, fhsr nor ?£. "'rhm h; fr hi,* 
be an instrnction to the emmihrsf ir nsi'r. i2' rc-y »h. rrl£ 
such clauses in the bills? rsit: rr riun.'.irc! t-hrr i.- 
in the constitution and p.rvs? of rhi pr’era- O’fc.r:'-! ; ■' 
ments of tbe several pmsH&ag rf i-v-T-rurt. hr 

The marqnis of Lanrfovrs raw: snai* ~.-y- 

vations in defence of ihsrA&driu! sikt.-l m.£.-r zui sx 
The. duke of TTeEingisr ii&mL r.rrtf:: r VhL ~ y !l£ ss 
against the total discortincairf u£ m.ru h— hL-Lirnamsa-'i' 
the Company, and pxrtfar nur some tirScrT- m- 'es'" 
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At tlio gonoral court on llio 13lh various 
papers woro read— tlio minutes of tlio Court 
of Directors hold tlio previous day ; tlio dis- 
sent of tlio chairman and deputy-chairman ; 
a letter from Mr. Tucker, stating some ob- 
jections to tlio hill, but rccoinmowling that, 
with nil its defects, it should be accepted ; n 
paper signed by Mr. Thornhill, concurring 
with Mr. Tucker, both in his objections and 
recommendation, and a letter signed by Mr. 
Astell and thirteen other directors. A motion 
was then mndo, similar in spirit to tho amend- 
ment carried on the preceding day in the 
Court of Directors, disapproving tlio ohnngo 
but accepting tlio government of India under 
the bill. An amendment was submitted de- 
clining to nccopt tlio bill, and condemning its 
provisions, ns well on financial grounds ns on 
tlint of placing despotic power in the hands of 
tho governor-general " over a hundred mil- 
lions of British subjects, over every authority 
in India, not excepting his majesty's courts 
of justico*’ Tho amendment was lost. A 
ballot having been demanded on tho main 
question, it took plnco on tho 1 Cth, when tlio 
original motion was carried by a considerable 
majority. On tlio samo evening tho hill was 
read a third limo in tlio IIouso of Lords, tlio 
mnrquis of Lnnsdowno positively refusing to 
enter into any discussion upon its merits. 
Tlio formnl motion tliat tho bill do pass was 
postponed until the 19th, wlion it was mndo 
and carried without romnrk. The Lords’ 
amendments woro concurred in by tlio Com- 
mons, and tho bill received tho roynl assent. 

Tho history of tlio Unst-Indin Company 
from its commencement has bcon extraordi- 
nary ; and the suspension of its commerce, tho 
sole purposo for which it was formed, is not 
the least extraordinary part of that history. 
There was some plausibility in tho principal 
"objection taken to the continuance of the 
Company’s trade with India, that tho charac- 
ters of merchant nnd sovereign were incom- 
patible ; but that objection did not apply to 
its trade with China, tho sacrifice of which 
was a tribute to ignorant and interested 
clamour. The Company’s exclusive privileges 
were eminently useful in extending and main- 
taining our commercial relations with a coun- 
try with which it is difficult to maintain 
intercourse at all, and those privileges were 
so carefully guarded that they could not be 
abused. No impartial person, whatever his 
opinions on freedom of trade, can read the 
evidence on the China trade given before the 
parliamentary committees, without feeling con- 
vinced that the Company's exclusive rights 
ought to have been maintained,- with suoh 


modifications ns might have sufficed to plnr* 
British subjects on an equality with foreigners. 
Government determined otherwise, and tho 
reproach of having thus determined is not 
peculiar to tho party which happened to bo 
then in power: Whig nnd Tory were alike 
ready to surrender tlio Chinn trade of the 
Company to those who clamoured for its de- 
struction. Tho chief, if not tho only, differ- 
ence appears to have been, that the latter 
party would have allowed tho Company to 
share in the trade (ns in tho caso of opening 
the trndo with India), while the former in- 
sisted on their abandoning trndo altogether. 
No rights, however well established, — no in- 
terests, however important, are safe, where 
statesmen, abandoning their true position, nro 
content to follow, instead of lending, public 
opinion. 

Next to the abolition of tho Company's 
right of oxclusivo trade with China, tho most 
objectionable parts of the new measure appear 
to bo tbo refusal of tlio rule of publicity, and 
tbo transfer of bo large n portion of tlio power 
formerly enjoyed by tho subordinate govern- 
ments to that of the governor-general. As to 
tho first, it is certain that both individuals 
and bodies of men may conscientiously differ, 
nnd tlint thoir differences may be irreconcilable ; 
but in such cases no ground for concealment 
seems to exist. Neither party need feel slmme 
in avowing opinions which are tho result of 
honest conviction. With regard to tbo second, 
it cannot hut cxcito surprise that it should 
have been deemed either necessary or prudent 
to concentrato nearly nil power in the chief 
government. Tho motives to this transfer 
were novor adequately explained. 

Of the other changes of the Act of 1833 
littlo need ho said. Some of those proposed 
have not been carried into effect. The sub- 
ordinate presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
have not been deprived of their councils, and 
tho erection of tbo new presidency of Agra 
lias been suspended by the same authority 
which decreed its creation. 

That the Company agreed to accept the 
important trust, under conditions to which 
strong objections were entertained, may bo 
attributed to tho recommendation of the 
majority of the directors, headed by some 
whose experience, sound judgment, and high 
charaoter were eminently calculated to inspire 
confidence in their views, and give weight to 
their advice. Happily, this advice was suc- 
cessful, nnd India has had hitherto to boast of 
being incomparably the best governed of the 
dependent possessions of Great Britain. 
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prince, and consequently loss advantageous to they found tlicmsclvcs unable to obtain any- 
llio creditor, Among tlio native claimants thing. 

wero certain bankers, wlio refused tlio reduced But llio bankers and tbeir representatives 
dividend tendored to them, claiming to bo wero not disposed to relinquish their claim, 
placed on an equality with the European howover Blight the chanco of enforcing it. In 
creditors of tbo vizier, and adhered to their addition to the applications made to the 
refusal. Tho consequence of their pertinacity government of Otide, which it may bo pro- 
ves, that they obtained nothing, and it was sumed wore sufficiently numerous and urgent, 
theprotractcdwrongsofthcscuniiappyusurcrH they submitted, through a course of years, a 
that, after tlio Japso of nearly forty years, series of appeals to tho Jlritish authorities, 
appealed so strongly to the sympathy of varying in their tone ns in the mode in which 
one branch of tho home government, ns to they were preferred. These wero prosecuted 
induce that authority to resort to tho Court through an avowed agent, who manifested a 
of King’s Bench for the means of coercing the degreo of zeal and pertinacity which, if he 
other. _ wero nothing more than an agent, may ho 

Asopli-ul-Dowlah died in 1797, tho year regarded as singular, if not unprecedented, 
after tho composition with his creditors was Ho filed a bill in equity againHt the Company, 
effected. To tlio temporary reign of his sup- but, in litllo more than a month, applied for 
posed son, Vizier Ali, miecccdcd that of Hnndut an order for its dismissal, lie transmitted 
Ali, the brother of Asopli-ul-Dowlah, ami, memorials and addressed letters to tho Court 
from the definitive treaty concluded with this of Directors, at one time praying that they 
prince, any recognition of his obligation to would nppoint an early period for the satis- 
discharge the debts of liis predecessor was faction and discharge of tlio claim of bis con- 
scrupulously excluded. In tbo preliminary stituents— principal and interest, tlie latter 
engagement tlicro was a provision for the accumulated at tho rates already mentioned ; 
liquidation of tlio “just debts” of the former at another time, more modestly, imploring 
vizier ; and, if the claims of the usurious that the Court would transmit instructions to 
bankers could have been regarded as falling tho government of Fort William to compel 
within tho category, they might have benefited immediate payment by the vizier ; and, sub- 
by tlie stipulation, bad it been upheld. But scqlicnlly, asking, with a further advance in 
in framing the definitive treaty this provision moderation, that the Court would record a 
was omitted, and tlio following reason was strong opinion in favour of tho claims, and 
assigned by tlio governor-general for its disap- direct the local government to enter into 
pearanco: — "The obligation contracted by the negotiation with the vizier on the subject, 
nabob, for tbo payment of the just debts of ids But the Court were inexorable ; they neither 
predecessor, is altogether omitted, not only as paid the alleged debt, nor interposed to assist 
contrary to that principle of non-interference the claimants in recovering it. In Bengal the 
in the claims of individuals which this govern- indcfatignblo money-lenders were rather more 
ment lias invariably adopted, but from the fortunate. During the administration of tlie 
consideration that the stipulation would in- marquis of Hastings, an application for the 
volve ns in the necessity of inquiring into the interference of government on their behalf was 
■ justice of all claims, and constitute the Com- met by a declaration that the case was not one 
pany, in some measure, a guarantee for pro- which could receive the formal support of the 
, curing tlie liquidation of them, which would British authorities, but that, notwithstanding, 
be attended with very serious embarrassment.” tho resident should be instructed to state the 
The hankers who had rejected the terms of claim to the vizier, with the opinion of the 
composition accepted by other native ore- Bengal government thereon. Tlie resident 
ditors, were thus left, and properly left, to accordingly was thus instructed; he did, 
their own unassisted means of inducing a thereupon, state the claim and the opinion, 
prince, whose master-passion was avarice, to and recommended that the former should bo 
pay debts contracted by another. Their sue- placed in a train of adjustment ; but tlie re- 
cess was such as, under the circumstances, commendation was not of a character to win 
might have been expected, and, probably, such the favour of the prince then reigning, who 
as they deserved. The precise particulars of was the nephew of the man by whom tlie 
tlieir claims are incapable of being investi- debts were alleged to have" been contracted, 
gated, but it is notorious that the debt, bow- The vizier’s reply was unacceptable to the 
ever contracted originally, had been enor- claimants, but it was at least distinct and 
monsly swelled by charges for interest. The open : lie declared that he had neither in- 
precise rate of interest seems iu some measure formation nor concern in regard to the sub- 
uncertain, but it was not less than twenty-four ject. And this was the sole result of the 
percent, per annum, and probably was as high interference of the government of Bengal, 
as thirty-six per cent. ; and a claim thus made On being apprised of the application mid tbe 
.up would admit of very considerable reduction answer, the Court of Directors forbade any 
before those who urged it could be subjected further attempts of the like nature being 
to any actual loss. The claimants had rejected made at the instance or for the benefit of 
a composition which others had accepted — parties whatever. During the period wnicn 
they hoped to obtain something more, and intervened between the failure of the npplica- 
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tion to the vizier, under tlie administration of 
the marquis of Hastings, and the adoption of 
the claim by the Board of Commissioners for 
the Afihirs of India, the agent of the claimants 
made several abortive attempts to advance 
the cause of his clients, sometimes by applica- 
tions to parliament, sometimes to the Court of 
Directors. These afford the only additional 
incidents belonging to the public history of 
the affair. There was, indeed, a succession of 
private intrigues scattered over nearly twenty 
years, all directed to abet the designs of the 
indefatigable usurers upon the finances of 
Oude. Some of these rest on evidence which 
history cannot receive ; and the precise means 
by which the claim, after repeated rejections, 
found favour at the Board, cannot be satis- 
factorily traced. This was, indeed, a period 
when the good fortune of those who were 
desirous of preying upon the people of India 
was in the ascendant. Only two years before, 
a bill had been successfully passed through 
parliament to satisfy the ever-mexnorable 
claims of the creditor of the zemindar of 
Noozeed. The next year was signalized by 
an application for a mandamus requiring the 
Court of Directors to send out a despatch to 
aid the demands of the firm of Palmer and Co. 
on the nizam ; and now a similar measure 
was taken with regard to claims equally re- 
putable with those which were the objects of 
parliamentary and ministerial favour in the 
previous instances. A rule in the Court of 
King’s Bench was obtained by the attorney- 
general on behalf of the Hoard, but before the 
time arrived for showing cause against it, the : 
views of the Board had. from some motive, ; 
undergone a change, and the threatened men- j 
sure was suffered to drop. The firmness, 
manifested by the Court of Directors, without 1 
doubt, led to this result ; the utter rottenness ' 
of the ground upon which their opponents; 
stood rendering them unwilling to risk further, 
contest with those who had a good cause, and ! 
the courage to main tain it. Six directors* 
addressed a letter to the Court, avowing theirj 
determination cot to affix their signature,! 
under any circumstances, to the objectionable ' 
desnatch. The deputy-chairman took the-; 
same course. He remarked: “I sn quite 


n of by the counsel I have given, and shall con- 
m of tinue to give, that the Court should uso every 
3 for legal means in their power to provent the 
ants transmission of this most objectionable tie- 
mce spatch." Five other directors recorded their 
lica- concurrence in the views of the chairman, 
rt of The patrons of the usurious creditors of the 
onal Vizier Asoph-uI-Dowlah found tboir detcr- 
■y of raination fail at the last moment, and tho 
n of Court of King’s Bench were not moved to mako 
mty the rulo granted absolute. But tho attempt 
the to compel the Court of Directors to aid, by 
3 of their authority, tho unrighteous cruise was 
hich too extraordinaiy, and had been too public, to 
eans escape animadversion in parliament. Lord 
ons, Ellenborough gave notice of a motion in the 
atis- House of Lords on tho subject; and on the 
riod 29th of April (the rulo in the Court of King’s 
vere Bench having previously been discharged), he 
ndia inquired whether the Board intended to per- 
iore, severe. Earl Grey answered, that he believed 
mgh it was not intended to proceed farther. Lord 
able Ellenborough, thereupon, put this further 
r of question — Upon what ground the delcr- 
I by mination of the Board had been taken 1 Tho 
the premier naively answered, that he did not know, 
b to The Lord Chancellor then interposed, and 
1 Co. after a few preliminary remarks, said, “ Events 
sure hare taken place which hare quite put an end 
• re- to the matter in question, and have taken 
■s ot away the whole grounds of the case upon 
the which the proceedings of the Board of Control 
t of were founded.” But his lordship did not 
uey- state what those grounds were, nor what were 
the the events which had taken them away. On 
the : the Sth of Jlay, Lord Ellenborough submitted 
tive, ; bis notice, which was for papers connected 
nea- j with the object. His lordship, in introducing 
ness.it, stated bis reason to Le the desire of pre- 
:ont j venting a mischievous measure, the attempt 
ness ' to carry which in one way had been frustrated 
eats; from being effected in another. He adverted 
then to the miserable condition of Oude, which he 
and I alleged must hare beer: known to the Board, 
dors* and dwelt on the peculiar inexpediency of 
heir) selecting such a time for pretsieg the claims in 
nre, ! question. He inquired how the claims were 
able' to be pressed — whether by representation 
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terisliv emir, in signing the despatch cf the 
Board'; but there are msswhere I cannot act 


and polity. After discussing at some leers?, 
the origin and history of the" otaimr. he pcs- 
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tlio Court of Director* w.vt on illegal bt!r-r. i hy the ojuralion <>f the low, tliMm-vur' t ton* 
It wn« in fnvonr of a claim v.hWi irn Hitliely I t* mplnt*-d hy th" l!<>*.rrl. L*ml I'hmket, tho 
void hy the Kni'li"li lnw--lt v.r.i in favmir nfj Lord Chniicrlbir of In hind, rrij.;.'.rl<«l il,n 
an individual who claimed hy virtue of having j vie wn of {hr t/ird Cbano-ih.r of England, and 
|mrolm«i<t1 thr homl, whirli pmi'h.v.- wn« a; the iHirfn won terminated by a reply front 
misdemeanour, and it directed tho doing of I<ord Elhnb', rough. in the oisor of which ho 
Hint which could tint h" done without stih* n»e<! language highly laudatory of the Court of 
jetting to tile p»nallifi of n mMemr.annuf the Directorf. The motion nm rarrird ; hut this 
governor-general of India. Under thr-r rir- wai n |r,im of iittl- moment, the object of 
cum«tnncr->, I nnt not surprised Hint th» rule bringing it forward to obtain n j.ublis 

for the mandamus hn« hern itiwhMjj-d. 1 nut j dix"n .don of the question, 
jidfoctly imtinfird that th" < .‘oiirt of King’*’ It w not t» I-- rtj.-cVd thattheextra* 
llrnch rould not havo granted the luandami!*.: ordinary |.r*r-mliii,’< of thr l:.,ard of Corn* 
upon thrxo fact* Ikuiij; made known to thcimixiiiinrr* fir th" Affirm of India would nan 
judge* of that coutt. Hut more than Hint, ij without tmtico In that tiMtinhly which ha* 
mu mtitn convlncrd that when nil th* xo poinlxjhrrn t"nn<-d the grand inquest of England, 
should have been brought liefer" the nnld" i Accordingly, on th" Nth of May, Mr. Herrb'.t, 
carl nt the licnd of hh Majesty’* gorrrnni-nt, | in the Hour,* of C**mnioin, rnoml f»r nmc 
ho would have ngrrrd with me, that to rend j paj-ow connect"-! with the subject, nnd the 
that letter to India waa Imiwiililr ; that it motion wax carried without opfredtinn, On 
wna most unjust mid unfair t<» the gnvrrnor- the 1 2th Mr. Herries put two questions to 
general of India to call upon him, contrary l« thr ministry— -fit*{, whether lh" proceedings 
treaty — contrary to law— .contrary to equity— in the Court of King’s lt*nrli had taen 
to u«e force when* force wna prohibited hy Act abandoned; nnd, i*c<indly, wither it waa 
of l’nrlianicnt, nnd repugnant to thr fr-Aing*. still the determination of the ndiiv-n of the 
tin) honour, and the policy of this nation. Crown to employ the authority of tlio go* 
'Jliorcfnre, I do not thank the president of the venmtent of India for procuring the ret tie* 
Hoard of Control for withdrawing that letter, merit of th" claims of the hankers I Tlio 
mid lint pres ilng for the mandamus. Hr could Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Attlorp, 
not liavo dcllt the letter or obtained the in the nh-enen of th- prrrid-nt of the board, 
mamlnimm." Lord Kllcnbormigli then, with answered distinctly to the firs!, that the legal 
referenco to the possible revival, in another proceedings had !>-••• » abandoned ; to the 
shape, of tlio abandoned orders on the claim, second, ho declined giving any reply. Some 
proceeded to arguo tlio question on grounds of further papers wcrc^ granted on the 12th of 
general policy, nnd concluded hy submitting May, on the motion’nf Mr. Charles Ilo.-u, r.nd 
his motion. * on the 2Sth of July, Mr. I lorries availed him* 

The Lord Chancellor, who«e withering ex* self of nit opening which occurred for bringing 
pnauro of tlio “Nnorcod affair,” two years the matter to the notice of the Houre more 
iioloro, had commanded tho admiration of nil distinctly and prominently, without the ncces- 
but such ns were interested in the matter, now sity of Htihmitting any motion on the subject, 
appeared ns tlio champion of claims ejuite ns After narrating, with Foino minuteness, tho 
. questionable ns those which he had formerly facts of tho difference between the Hoard of 
* denounced. His lordship entered upon n vclie- Commissioners and the Court of Directors, Mr. 
mont dcfcnco of the agent, or alleged agent, of Ilorries thus pointedly placed the nature of the 
the creditors, denying that he had purchased question nt issue before his auditors: — “The 
the claim of thoso whom lie professed to ropre- House will naturally ask, what has been tho 
sent, but nt tho same time maintaining that if cause of all this 1 Is it some great point of 
lie had, tho purchnso might have been made Indian policy! Is it some scheme for the better 
hoforo tho net referred to hy Lord Kllcnho* management of that important part of tho 
rough enmo into operation; in which case it empire? No. It is neither more nor less than 
would not have been tainted with illegality, this — tho settlement of an old, usurious job of 
On this point tlio noble ami learned peer was forty yeats* standing. This it is which has 
very indignant, obsorving, in referenco to tlio induced tlio India Board to net as it has 
imputation cast by Lord Ellenborough upon done.” lie then proceeded, to oxamiuo tho 
tho agont of tho claimants, and hy imputation history of the claims in detail, and concluded 
upon the president of the Board, "Happily, by calling on tlio president of the Board for 
tho venom of this attack is accompanied hy its explanation. Sir. Grant fojlowed, but Ins 
nntidoto." Tlio Lord Chancellor then pro- speech, though able and ingenious, afforded no 
cecdcd, at grent length, to oxnminc nnd defend insight into tho reasons which had induced 
tho character of tho claims, aud, nearly at him, first to apply for tlio mandamus, and 
equal length, to argue that tho intontiou of then to withdraw the application. Ho main* 
Bending out tlio offensive despatch having boon tained the justice of tho claims, nnd defended 
abandoned, tlicro was no protcnco for Lord tho demand for interest at thirty-six per cent. 
Ellenborough ’s motion. Tho duke of Wei* upon tho ground that it vrns tho market rate 
lington supported the motion, and expressed in India. To nn allegation of Mr. Homes, 
strong feelings of concern and surprise at the that ho had not inot the arguments of the 
attempt to enforce upon live Court of Directors, Court of Directors contained in their reply to 
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tlio communication of tlio views of the Board, 
the Answer of Mr. GranUappeara very insuf- 
ficient. It was to the effect that (he corre- 
spondence, of which that letter formed part, 
was not between the public and the India 
Board, but between the Court of Directors 
and that Board ; that both parties had alt the 
facts before them, and were intimately ac- 
quainted with all that had l teen written on the 
subject ; and that, consequently, it was un- 
necessary to answer the arguments of thoConrt, 
more especially ns (lie views of the president 
had been made known to the chairman and 
deputy-chairman of the Company by persona! 
communication. This mode of dealing with the 
matter would seem to justify all the apprehen- 
sions cxpre«cd by tbc Court during tbe dis- 
cussion on tbe recent renewal of tbc Company's 
term of government, ns to the effect of refusing 
n rule of publicity in cases of irreconcilable dif- 
ference between the two home authorities. 

Sir Boburt Peel followed Mr. Grant, and 
placed the question on its just grounds in 
the simple form following " In point of 
fact, this question lies in tlio narrowest com- 
pass, and 1 wish to address myself to those 
gentlemen who arc not conversant with the 
details of it, nnd who know nothing of the 
Dosses or the Asoph-nl-Powlahs, nor have ever 
heard their names mentioned until this night. 
The question is this : n debt was contracted 
by the king of Omle, forty years ago, for which 
lie was to pay interest at the rate of thirty- 
six per cent. ; various other debts were also 
contracted by the same individual. During 
the lapse of those forty years, different go- 
vernments in India have made amicable appli- 
cations to the king of Oudo for the payment 
of tiiis debt ; but llioy never resorted to 
other measures, conceiving thom-vlves pre- 
cluded from doing so by their amicable rela- 
tions with that country ; nnd the question now 
is, whether, after the lapse of forty years, 
the peremptory authority of tlio Court of 
King's Bench shall be used to compel a re- 
luctant hotly, responsible for tlio government 
of India, to select one debt out of an indefinite 
number for tho purpose of enforcing its liqui- 
dation." After many further remarks, illus- 
trating the impolicy of taking up tho claim of 
tho bankers, Sir ltobert Peel concluded by 
referring to tlio possible assumption of tlio 
government of Oudo by tho British, nnd 
solemnly deprecated, in that case, tho com- 
mencement of tho excrciso of sovereignty, by 
Appropriating eleven hundred thousand pounds 
sterling of tlio property of tlio territory to tho 
liquidation of a claim for which it did not ap- 
pear that tlio British stato had over made 
itself in tho slightest degree responsible. Only 
one speaker more addressed the House, Mr. 
Hume, who defended the clnim of tho bankers, 
alleging that it was a peculiar case, inasmuch 
as theirs was tho only dobt remaining duo to a 
British subject. He maintained tlint the dobt 
was just; that the illustrations adduced by 
Sir Bobert Peel were not apposite ; and that 
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it was disgraceful to tlio British government 
(hat the claim should have been permitted to 
remain so long unsettled. 

Thus ended the debate, nnd hero terminated 
an affair in winch, happily, moral strength 
was successful in resisting an undue exercise 
of legal power. 

The cour.-o of tho homo government of 
India was not, however, destined long to run 
smoothly. J n tho month of August, a letter 
was received by the chairman of tho East- 
Imlia Company from Lord Wiliinm Bentinek, 
tendering his lordship's resignation of the otfico 
of governor-general. Sir Charles Metcalfe, a 
highly distinguished civil servant of the Com- 
pany, had been appointed to lia the provisional 
successor of Lord William Bentinek ; aud, on 
taking into consideration tho communication 
of his lordship's wish to retire, the Court of 
Directors camo to a resolution that, “ad- 
verting to tho public character and services 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, whoso knowledge, 
experience, nnd talents, eminently qualify him 
to prosecute successfully tlio various import- 
ant measures consequent on the non- Charter 
Act, tiiis Court nro of opinion that it would 
be inexpedient nt present to make any otkor 
arrangement for supplying tlio otfico of 
governor-general.” Tiiis resolution having 
been communicated to Mr. Grant, drew from 
that gentleman nn answer, announcing tlio 
decided opinion of tho king's ministers, that 
no time should ho lost in appointing a per- 
manent successor to tho retiring governor- 
general ; and intimating furthor, that with 
respect to tho appointment of any servant of 
tho Company, “ however eminent his know- 
ledge, talents, nnd experience " might “con- 
fessedly be," tho ministry agreed in tho senti- 
ments which Mr. Canning had, on a former 
occasion, expressed, “that thocaso can hardly 
ho conceived in which it would be expedient 
that tlio highest office of tho government in 
India Fltouhl 1)0 filled otherwise than from 
England ; nnd tiiat that ono main link, nt least, 
between tlio systems of tho Indinn and British 
governments ought, for the advantage of 
both, to bo invariably maintained. On this 

S ' ilc," it was added, “ it has usually boon 
w it propor to act, and in the various 
important measures consequent on tho now 
Charter Act, liis Majesty’s ministers sco much 
to enjoin tho continuance of tho goneral 
practice, but nothing to rccommond a deviation 
from it.” 

After this intimation, the Court of Directors 
abstained from pressing tlio claims of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe ; but they did not suffer tho 
objection to his appointment to remain un- 
answered. A letter was addressed by tho 
Court to Mr. Grant, in answer to his commu- 
nication, in which letter, after expressing 
their concurrence in the opinion of the king’s 
ministers that a permanent appointment was 
to bo preferred to a temporary one, and their 
conviction that Sir Charles Metcalfe was a fit 
person to liavo been permanently appointed. 
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tlio Court thuB dealt with tlio general question : 
“The Court of Dirootors have learnt with 
deop regret that Sir Charlos Motcalfo is con- 
sidered by bis Majesty’s govornmont to bo 
incligiblo to tbe station of governor-general, 
and upon grounds which would exoludo tbe 
wliolo sorvico of India from that bigb ofiioo. 
The Court of Directors fool little disposed to 
ongago in discussing tlio merits of an opinion 
which bis Majesty’s ministers appear to have 
adopted upon tlio authority of Mr. Canning. 
Thoy will only observe, that tho wliolo course 
of our transactions in British India may bo 
roferrod to, as furnishing tlio most eonolusivo 
evidence that tlio servants of tlio Company, 
both civil and military, aro eminently qualified 
for tlio highest publio trust, and that tho 
important office of govornor-goncrnl has been 
hold by Bovoral of them with tho utmost 
advantage to tho national interests. Tlio 
Court will not unnecessarily recall to tho recol- 
lection of liis Majesty’s ministers those names 
which have rendered tho sorvico of India illus- 
trious — that sorvico to whoso merits, to whoso 
tnlonts and high tono of character, tho late 
Mr. Canning lias himself borne the most 
unqualified testimony. But the Court cannot 
rofrain from observing, that, independently of 
tlio impolicy of putting forth any goncral 
declaration of ineligibility, his Mnjesty’s 
ministers appear to them to bo scarcely 
justified in proposing to narrow tho choice 
of tlio Court, by excluding any clnss of men, 
possessing tlio necessary qualifications, from 
tho offico of governor-general.” 

After expressing tho desire of tho Court to 
act in concurrence with tho advisers of tho 
Crown, it wns intimated that tho expediency 
of making an arrangement for filling up the 
offico of governor-general would bo taken into 
consideration at tho proper time; for it is 
to bo obsorvod, that, though Lord William 
Bcntinck had tendered his resignation, such 
tender did not, in tlio cyo of tho law, amount 
to an actual resignation of office. The presi- 
dent of tho Board, liowovor, appeal’s to have 
taken a different viow, and to hnvo informed 
tho ohainnan and doputy chairman that, in 
consequence of the proposal of tho Court to 
continue Sir Charles Motcalfo, the ministry 
did not hold tlicmsolves bound to rofrain from 
making an appointment under tho provisions 
of tho law, according to which, the right 
lapsed to tho Crown aftor a delay of two 
months from tho notification of a vaoanoy. 
Tlio opinion of counsel wns taken on tho 
question, and that opinion being favourable 
to tho Court, tho president of tho Board in- 
timated that tho powor of tho Crown would 
not bo oxcrcisod to appoint, without giving a 
month’s notico to tho Court of Directors. 
This was certainly no groat or gonerouB con- 
cession, seeing that by law thoy wero entitled 
to two months. 

Tho intimation was given in Ootober 1834, 
and thus tho matter rested till January 1836, 
by which time tho ministerial revolution 


occasioned by the death of Earl Spencer, and 
tlio consequent clovntion of hia son, Lord 
Althorp, to tho Houso of Poors, had intro- 
duced a new cabinot and now counsols. Tho 
former was framed from tho party who had 
boon excluded by the accession of the Whigs, 
and Sir Robert Peel, for tho first time, held 
tho chief place in it. Tho difficulty which 
lmd previously impeded tho choico of a 
governor-gonoral no longer existing, the 
Court of Directors proceeded to exercise tho 
powor of appointment. Their choico fell 
upon Lord iloytesbury, whoso appointment 
was immediately approved by the Crown. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe wns again selected pro- 
visionally to succeed on any vacancy that 
might occur by tho death, resignation, or 
departure of tho new governor-general. Lord 
Hoytesbury wns sworn into office, aud, to all 
appearance; tho duty of appointing a suc- 
cessor wns not likely again to bo called into 
exercise until tho completion by his lordship 
of tho ordinary period of service. But so far 
from completing that period, Lord Hcytesbuiy 
never commenced it. Ho took tho oath of 
offico, and this wns the Inst, ns well ns the 
first, of his official nets. Tho ministry under 
which liis appointmont had been sanctioned 
possessed tho confidence of tho Crown, but 
failed in obtaining that of tho House of 
Commons. A dissolution had been resorted 
to, but tho first division which took place in 
tlio now parliament loft tho ministors in a 
minority, and, after a briof endeavour to Btem 
tho tido of opposition, thoy retired, making 
way for tho return of those whom they had 
but a few mouths before displaced. Mr. 
Grant did not return to the office of president 
of tho Board of Commissioners for tho Affairs 
of India, but became Secretary of State for 
tho Colonial department, his place at tho 
Board being assigned to Sir John Hobliouso. 
Tho preparations of Lord Hoytesbury for his 
dopnrturo woro complete ; but no sooner wns 
tho Whig ministry again in office, than he 
rocoivcd an intimation of tho wish of Govorn- 
mont that ho should postpone it. This, aftor 
tho expiration of threo days, was followed by 
a communication to his lordship of the in- 
tention of ministers to advise bis Majesty 
to rovoko tho appointment. A confidential 
communication of this intention had boon 
pvoviously mado by tho president of tho 
Board to tho chairman and deputy-chairman 
of tho Company, and on its being carried into 
effect, it wns formally announced in a letter 
from the president, in which ho further stated 
that ministers did not intend to recommend 
tho approval of any successor to Lord William 
Bontinek till that nobleman should liavo ar- 
rived in England, but that no advantage 
would bo taken of tho delay to exercise the 
prerogative of tho Crown, to tho prejudice 
of tho right of tho Court of Directors. _ Tlio 
Court, however, wero by no means satisfied 
with tho course that had been adopted, the 
affect of which was to render the offico of 
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<rf Lord Utyt-bnry, fur no other n-.v-on, so 
far ns the Court «« judge, than that the 
iniiiMry ha* changed, must have Hit effect of 
r-nin.'i the authority of tint Court, mid 
runrut|tictilly impairing it* iirefulnre* mul 
i fiieiniry a* .0 body intru»lcd with the govern* 
lurnt of India." 

To n'rcrlain, beyond llio possibility of dis- 
put**, tlio pivcire extent of the pledge given 
to refrain fiuni the exercise ol llio royal pre- 
rogative to appoint n governor-general, should 


leading members of tho party of the Whigs. 
Hu showed that Lord lloylc-dnny hud bcon 
continued in tho office of ambassador in Russia 
by his political opponent*; that it was at his 
own ex pres* desire, made in conscqucuco of 
the failuro of his health, that ho wns ponnittod 
to retire; and that he then received from 
Lord Palmerston, tho Secretary for IhoForoign 
department in tho ministry by whom'liiB lord- 
ship was now displaced, n most flattering testi- 
mony to his merits and services. Hut llio caso 
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governor-general, and a Tory government n 
Tory governor-general ? Hit 1 person rn named 
will carry with him to India hit political feel- 
ings and Inna, and will there distribute Ida 
patronage for electioneering and political pur- 
poses, without reference to tho incrit« of the 
individuals ; and tho public inlerc'it* will 
thus ho sacrificed and ruined.” 

Sirllolwrl Peel tools the name side, and with 
reference to tho admission that, if Lord Hoy- 
teshury lmd been in India, the now adminis- 
tration would not linvo recalled him lie justly 
inquired, "Why not? If a want of confi- 
dence in Lord lleyt' nbury, grounded on differ- 
cnces of political opinion, ju'-tifie-i tlie revoca- 
tion of the noldo lord's appointment, would it 
not also justify hid removal from the govern- 
ment of India, Minposiug lie liad n-nOmed it 1" 
Tlie material for debate iind, however, been 1:0 
completely exhausted by preceding speaker!*, 
that neither Sir llobcrt Peel nor the minU- 
terial leader, Lord John Rircsoll, by whom be 
was followed, could <lo more than pass again 
over thu troildcn ground, and endeavour by 
some additional illustration, to give an np- 
pcaranco of novelty to old views and argu- 
ments. Decides the liietnlx rs already men- 
tioned, Mr. Sydney Herbert, and Mr. Cre-'-ett 
l’olham spoke against the minister* ; nmlMr. 
Cutlar Fergusson (who had just relinquished 
tlie ollico of nn Ea&t-ludia director for a 
ministerial appointment), Mr. Silk Bncking- 
ing, and Mr. Vernon Smith, in their favour. 
On a division, tlm motion for tho production 
of the papers was lost. 

Lord William Bentinck, whose approach- 
ing retirement had led to tho disputes, and 
discussions which have been narrated, quitted 
India, ns already notified, early in 1S35, 
and Sir Charles Metcalfe succeeded, by 
virluo of bis provisional appointment, to the 
chief sent in council. His administration was 
short, and was distinguished by little deserving 
of especial record. It will chiefly lie remem- 
bered by one act, which can scarcely fail to 
have a powerful effect, either for good or for 
evil, upon the interests of India, and of tho 
British government In that country.. This 
act was tho removal of the restrictions to 
which tho public press iu India was previously 
subjected. For n long period preceding tho 
year 1818, tho press had been subject to a 
censorship, a measure first resorted to during 
tlie war with France, with a view of prevent- 
ing tho emissaries of tho enemy in India con- 
veying intelligence derived from tlie news- 
papers published there to llio French cruisers 
in tho Indian seas. The marquis of Hastings 
was induced to introduce a different system — 
partly, it may bo presumed, by tho influence 
of one of his ruling passions, tho lovo of popu- 
larity, but partly, also, by another motive. 
The editors of newspapers wero generally 
Europeans, and disobedience to the orders of 
the censurale was liable to be visited with 
deportation — the Company’s government hav- 
ing at that period the power of removing, 
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from all parti of India, nny person, not native 
born, who."'.' rc idcnco there was considered 
daligrroii«. A n Anglo-Indian editor, allength, 
recollecting that this pniiidiiw-nl could not bo 
applied to him, ret the government at defiance, 
nml refused to h<: restrained by the direction! 
of tho censor. The government then made a 
merit of necessity, and removed tho ermon-hip, 
but substituted a act of rules to winch tiny 
required the conductors of the periodical pre'i 
to conform. This was regarded as equivalent 
to tho establishment of a free pro's, or at 
least it was professed to bo ro regarded by 
tlioeo who wi'hed to commit the governor* 
general to Mich n measure, ns well as by the 
governor-general hirm-clf, who luxuriated in 
the public congratulations poured in upon 
him with reference to this extraordinary ex- 
ercise of liberality. Tho prr.w, indeed, was 
relieved from the ceiirtimt", bub-editors were 
enjoined to comply with tho rules introduced 
iu the place of that more direct cheek upon 
publication— they were rebuked by the go- 
vernment, of which the marquis of Hastings 
was tiio head, when the rules were disregarded, 
and reproof, on these occasions, was not nn- 
mingled with reference to tho power of inflict- 
ing nummary punishment upon European 
offenders. The governor-general, indeed, who 
bad eulogized a free pros', and taken credit 
for 1-c it owing this boon upon India, could not 
with decency be n party to the infliction of 
such punishment for using tho privilege which 
ho had profes.-ed to grant. His immediate 
successor, Mr. Adam, was not so shackled ; 
and mi editor who persevered, after many 
warnings, in passing the hounds prescribed by 
tho rules, wns ordered to quit the country. 
Tlie authority of tho Supreme Court was sub- 
sequently obtained to the passing of inoro 
stringent rules, and under these rules one or 
two newspapers were suppressed. The above 
wero the changes to which tho press was sub- 
jected in Bengal. At Madras, tho censor- 
ship had never been abolished. At Bombay, 
tho regulations of tho marquis of Hastings 
were introduced by Mr. Elphinstonc, and the 
censorship abandoned. Tho more severe regu- 
lations established in Bengal under the govern- 
ment of Mr. Adam were subsequently adopted 
at Bombay ; hut, as the Supremo Court re- 
fused to register them, their effect was limited. 
Such was tho state of tho press when Lord 
William Bentinck arrived in India, and his 
lordship, though an ostentatious upholder, of 
liberal measures, mado no change. During 
his administration, indeed, little or no inter- 
ference with the press took place ; either none 
was needed, or Lord William Bentinck was 
from principle averse to interference, or it 
might he that tho press was, for the most part, 
laudatory of tho governor-general and his 
measures. Some attempts were made to in- 
duce him to take a more decided course, and 
Ids lordship answered, that the. subject was 
under consideration. Consideration, however, 
was all it received, and it was left to Sir 
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Charles Metcalfe to reap tlio harvest of popu- 
lar applause consequent upon removing all 
restraint upon the publication of opinion. 
Under his brief and temporary administra- 
tion, an Act was passed repcaliug tbo exist- 
ing regulations, and giviug to tlio press, in 
regard to tlio publication of political periodi- 
cals, a greater degree of freedom than is 
enjoyed in England. 


Tho cclobratcd Press Law was passed on 
tho 3rd of August, and on tho fitli of March 
following tho authority of Sir Charles Met- 
calfe was superseded by tho arrival of his suc- 
cessor, Lord Auckland, who had somo months 
before boon nominated to tho ofTico by tho 
Court of Directors, and confirmed in it by tho 
approbation of tho Crown. 
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The year in which Lord Auckland arrived 
in India was completed without the occurrence 
of any cveut sufficiently remarkable to require 
notice, and the first half of tho ensuing year 
passed with equal tranquillity. Tho calm was 
then interrupted by some violent proceedings 
in that perpetual scat of trouble and disquiet, 
Oudo. These were consequent upon tlio death 
of the king of whom, it is not too much to 
say that, low as is tho ordinary standard, 
whether of mind or morals, attained by 
Eastern princes, he fell far lielow it in both 
respects. One of tlio most profligate, ho was 
at the same time one of tho most weak. His 
crimes and his excesses were terminated by 
death on the 7tli of July, 1837. Tho British 
resident, Colonel Low, on learning that the 
life of tlio king was considered to be in danger, 
wrote without delay to tho brigadier com- 
manding in Oudc, to have a thousand men in 
readiness to march at a moment’s notico. 
Having despatched tho order, tho resident 
proceeded to the palace with two officers, ono 
of them tho residency surgeon. They found 
the king dead, and such precautions ns wero 
at tho moment available wero immediately 
taken for guarding tho palace and protecting 
the property which it contained. More effec- 
tually to provide for tbeso purposes, a sceond 
ordor was dispatched to the brigadier in com- 
mand, requiring him to send off fivo companies 
in advance to tho palace, and to bring down 
all tbo disposable troops, both infantry and 
artillery. In tho menn time measures woro 
taken for investing the successor rouognizod 
by the British government with tbo oxtornnl 
ensigns of sovereignty. This princo was an 
uncle of tlio deceased king, nnd the grounds 
upon which he was supported by tho British 
government were these : — Saadut Ali, tho 
grandfather of the monarch just depnrtod, had 
ten sons, the eldest of whom, named Gnzoo-oo- 
deen llydor, succeeded him. G»zoo-oo-doon 


had only ono son, Nusscor-oo-deen Hyder, the 
unhappy princo whoso dcatli lind led to tho 
necessity of making provision for tho vacant 
throno. Nussoor-oo-deen had at ono time 
acknowledged two sons, but ho had subse- 
quently disavowed them, ami their protensions 
wore believed by tho Britith authorities to be 
unfounded. Tho right of succession would, 
thereupon, have passed to tho second of tho 
sons of Saadut Ali : but ho had died pre- 
viously to Nussecr-oo-dccn, and, by tho Mnko- 
mednn law, tho death of an heir boforo his 
right to succeed has accrued, nullifies the 
claim of his children. No claim is trans- 
missible through ono who lias himself never 
enjoyed possession of the thing claimod. Tho 
succession, therefore, passed to the third son 
of Saadut Ali, a princo named Nussoor-ood- 
Dowlali, nnd ho it wns whom it was proposed 
to clevnto to tho vacant musnud. This inten- 
tion was not carried into effect without a 
struggle. Tho rcsidont apprehended thnt tho 
PndBhah Begum, or Queen Dowager, might 
attempt somo movement in favour of ono of 
tlio pretended sons, and ho had despatched a 
messengor enjoining her to remain at lior own 
residence, situate about four miles from tho 
regal palace. Tho messouger found tho bo- 
gum’s followers ready to advance upon tho 
city, and roturnod to communicate tho intolli- 
gonco to the resident, bringing with him a 
vakeel from the kogum, entreating thnt sho 
might bo pormitlod to soo tho oorpso of tho 
dccenscd sovereign. In the moan tiino tlio now 
king hnd been conducted to tho pnlaco, whore 
ho arrived about throo o’clock on the morning 
of tho 8th of July. Ho wns a man advanced 
in yoars and in fooblo hoaltli, nnd wliilo ho 
indulged in a short roposo boforo ontoring 
upon tho fntiguo of boing onthronod, tho 
rosidont and liis assistants retired to nrrango 
tho coromonics with which tho ovont was to 
bo nccompnniod. Thoir conference wns dis- 
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turbed by tlio arrival of intelligence that llie 
•begum's troops were approaching the city, 
and were close to one of tiie gates. They 
■were quickly before it, and upon the refusal 
of Captnin Paton, a British officer in attend- 
ance on the resident, to allow it to bo opened, 
•they resorted to the strength and sagacity of 
the elephant to effect an entrance for them. 
The first animal which made the attempt 
failed ; a second, vigorously urged on by an 
adroit driver, succeeded in dashing in one leaf 
of the gate, Captain Baton narrowly escaping 
being crushed by its fall. An opening being 
thus effected, the begum’s followers rushed in. 
Captain Baton being knocked down by them 
and made prisoner. After a few minutes spent 
in parley, the insurgents pushed on for the 
palace, which they entered. Further orders 
directing the advance of the British force had 
been prepared, but the begum's followers 
having possession of the gates, both of tho 
palace and the city, there was no opportunity 
of despatching them, and the resident with his 
’ few attendants were, for a short time, virtually 
prisoners. The pretender, who had arrived 
in company with the begum, was formally 
seated on the throne. The resident, with 
some difficulty, obtained admission to tbe place 
where the ceremony was performed, and after 
some fruitless endeavours to persuade the 
begum (who was present in a covered palan- 
quin) of the utter hopelessness of the attempt 
in which she had engaged, lie succeeded, by 
the aid of one of her servants, in escaping, 
■together with his attendants. Captain Baton 
had previously been released from durance 
by a small party of the British force de- 
tached for the purpose. The five advanced 
•companies soon arrived, and were followed, 
after a short interval, by the remainder of the 
British force, with some guns. Communica- 
tions between the parties now took place. 
jThey ended with an intimation from the 
resident, that if, within a quarter of an hour, 
-the begum did not surrender, and repair to 
the place where he was standing with the guns, 
an attack would be commenced, The time 
expired, and the begum did not avail herself 
of the opportunity offered for averting mis- 
chief. A fire of grape was then opened, and 
a party of British troops proceeded, by various 
ways, to effect an entrance into the building 
in which the mock king, with the begum and 
her followers, were acting their respective 
parts in tbe pageant of the court. Tbe in- 
surgents were soon dislodged, and the begum, 
with the unhappy boy who had afforded the 
pretence for tho disturbance, wero made pri- 
soners. Between thirty and forty of the 
begum’s followera wore known to be killed or 
wounded during the assault, and the number 
of wounded was probably greater, since some 
in this situation may be supposed to have 
escaped. A few of tho British sepoys suf- 
fered, but tho resident had the satisfaction of 
finding that the new sovereign and his family 
were safe. No time was lost in giving to his 
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title all tho strength that it could derive from 
tho display of his possession of tho musnud (a 
point of great importance in Eastern states), 
and as soon as the hall could be cleared of the 
painful evidence of tho recent affray afforded 
by the bodies of the slain, Nusseer-ood- 
Bowlah was solemnly placed on the throne 
which tho pretender had scarcely quitted. 

The outbreak, thus terminated, seems to 
have been, from the commencement to its 
conclusion, singularly ill-judged and hopeless. 
With a band of followers not considerable in 
point of number, and who, it appears, might 
be regarded rather as an armed mob than a 
regular force, the Begum ventured to oppose 
tho British government, whose force though 
numerically weak at the time, was capable of 
being increased, within a very short period, to 
a degree of strength which would render 
successful resistance impossible.- When in 
possession of the palace, the insurgents seem 
to have had no settled plan of action. They 
placed their puppet on the throne, and appear 
to have been content. The king was in their 
power, but they neither attempted to remove 
him beyond the reach of British aid, nor, what 
was perhaps more to be expected, did they 
seek to get rid of his claim by the sacrifice of 
his life. This, perhaps, was owing to fear 
rather than to any better feeling ; for though 
they abstained from any attempt on tho lives 
of the king and Mb attendants, they treated 
them with insult, and vented their hatred in 
swaggering, threatening language and actions. 
It is to be lamented that the British force was 
not at the first sufficiently strong to have over- 
awed the insurgents, and deterred them from 
even entertaining a thought of resistance ; but 
it appears that the whole British force in the 
city amounted to only two companies and a 
half, one company being employed as the 
treasury-guard, half a company as the gaol- 
guard, and the remaining company as the 
honorary guard of the resident. From the 
two former duties few men could of course be 
spared, and those that could be taken wero 
required at other points where plunder was 
to be apprehended. It seems extraordinary 
indeed, after allowing for all these circum- 
stances, that the begum’s party should so 
readily have gained admission to the palace ; 
but it is to be remarked, that the defence of 
the palace was in native hands, and it is pro- 
bable that it was not merely want of courage, 
nor want of vigilance, nor want of military 
skill that led to the result. The following 
passage from a paper drawn up by tbe second 
assistant to tho resident may elucidate the 
matter : — “ The smallness of tho guard at 
that outer gate, there being no force placed on 
the outside of it, as the minister positively 
declares had been ordered by him, and as was 
actually done at several of tho others which 
were passed by Lieutenant Shakespear on his 
road to tho Nawaub Nusscer-ood-Dowlab ; 
the supineness of many of the palace guards 
and servants ; the perversion of orders sent h y 
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the minister on different occasions ; his decla- time, be related ; hut, to avoid needlessly 
ration since, that thero were many traitors in breaking the continuity of the narrative when 
the palace — all tend strongly to induce the begun, it is postponed for tho purpose of 
suspicion that the gate was left purposely directing attention to certain proceedings af- 
unguarded to the attack of the Padshah Be- feeling the throne of Sattara, which strikingly 
gum’s troops. The latter, however, having illustrate tho remarks called forth by the idle 
once actually entered within the palace walls, and ridiculous claim of Akbul-ood-Dowlah to 
could from no position have been so happily tho throne of Oude. 

expelled, with less loss to our own troops and It will be recollected, that the rajah of Sat- 
more disgrace to themselves, than from the tara was the nominnl head of the great Mnh- 
Burra-durree, the scene both of their short- ratta confederacy, but that, for a long period 
lived triumph and of their prompt and well- before that confederacy was broken, all power 
deserved punishment.” had passed from bis hands into those of his 

The residence of the begum and tho pre- usurping ofScors. "When the marquis of Hast- 
tender to the throne, in Oude, being found ings overthrew the poishwa, and held at his 
likely to endanger the continuance of the own disposal tho forfeited territories of that 
public peace there, they were removed into chief, he, with an unwise liberality, drew tho 
the Company’s territories ; and this step put rajah of Sattara from the situation of a cap- 
nn end to all attempts to assail the authority tivc, nnd restored to him much of the dignity 
of the ruling prince by force. His title, how- and some of the power which ho claimed to 
ever, was impugned by Yeraeen-ood-Dowlah, possess, but had never before obtained or ex- 
the eldest son of Shums-ood-Dowlah. The ercised. Credulous, indeed, must he bo who 
person Inst named was the second son of relies on the gratitude of native princes. The 
Saadut Ali, and the elder brother of Nusseer- marquis of Hastings professed so to rely, and, 
ood-Dowlab, tho prince whom the British go- perhaps, ho was sincere. In the case of tho 
vernment had recently placed on tho musnud rajah of Sattara tho result was that which 
of Oude. Had Shums-ood-Dowlah survived has so frequently occurred, and which might 
his nephew, tho deceased king, he would un- reasonably bo looked for. The rajah, at length, 
doubtedly have been entitled to succeed to became suspected — inquiry took place ; it was 
tho throne ; but, dying before him, he could ascertained that, in contravention of the treaty 
convey no right to his children ; tho Maho- to which he owed bis power, lie was babitu- 
metan law, as already explained, not admit- ally carrying on correspondence with various 
ting the doctrine of representation. Of this, parties, some of whom wero enemies of tho 
no one, having even a slight acquaintance British government — that ho was fomenting 
with tho subject, is ignorant ; yet Yemeen-ood- hostilities against that government — and, fur- 
Dowlah set up a claim upon grounds which, thor, it was alleged, and to the satisfaction of 
though recognized as valid by the Inw of Eng- many proved, that he had attempted to scduco 
land and many other countries, are rejected some native officers of that government from 
by the interpreters of the code of Mahomet, their allegiance. It was proved that he had, 
It is but just, however, to state that, on an for a long course of ycare, carried on a corrc- 
intimation that his claim was inadmissiblo, he spondenco with the Portuguese authorities at 
acquiesced at once in tho docision, and made Goa, the object of which was to engage them 
no attempt to push his pretensions further, in an alliance against the British government. 
A new claimant thereupon arose in tho person Portugal was to furnish an army to recover 
of one named Akbul-ood-Dowlah, alleged to for the rajah the Mahratta territoritics, of 
bo tho second surviving son of Shums-ood- which the confederacy had been dispossessed 
Dowlali, but calling himself tho eldest. This by the English ; nnd when tho task was coin- 
personage, under European advice, proceeded pleted, they were to receive a due reward in 
to England, and there addressed the Court of ' money or territory, or both. It is obvious 
Directors of tho East-India Company. The ' that these designs were too wild, ridiculous, 
folly of undertaking a long voyage to assert n nnd extravagant, to bo entertained by tho 
claim known to bo absolutely and undoubtedly j most ill-informed European; but they wero 
bad, nnd with a certainty of its being rejected, i not beyond the belief of an Oriental prince, 
need not bo dwelt upon. "What profit tho , who indnlged in follies which entitled him to l>o 
advisers of tho claimant derived from tho ex-, ranked among tho weakc-t of his imbccileonler. 
pedition cannot bo known ; but they were fully! With Appa Sahib, the infamous ex-rajah of 
awaro that none would accrue to tho person 1 Nagpore, the rajah of Sattara appears for stive- 
on whose behalf they nflected to act. Such ! ml years to have carried ou a treacherous in- 
occurrences arc not, indeed, uncommon in the 1 lereoureo. The fact of bis. tampering with 
history of British India; and they will pvo- j soldiers in tho British service seems hardly 
bablv never cea'o altogether until native ! more doubtful. Certain native officers in the 
powers shall acquire sufficient acquaintance j Company’s service profe-=ed to have rccrived, 
with tlic principles of British policy to prevent from a Brahmin, communications indicative of 
their becoming tho dupes of unprincipled ad- : a powerfully hostile feeling towards the British 
venturers. [government. The so communications being 

The origin of a very eventful series of ope- '.repeated, the officers reported them to their 
rations, should now, according to the order of . superiors, nr.d were instructed by them as to 
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the course they -were to pursue. They were by which wrongs between independent states 
subsequently admitted to the presence of the are avenged — commencing bostilites, taking 
dewan, and, ultimately, it was said, to that of possession of the rajah’s territory, and acting 
the rajah himself,. whose language, at the as circumstances might justify under the right 
interview, was similar to that which had pre- of conquest ; thirdly, by bringing the rajah to 
viously been held by the dewan and the a sense of his errors by remonstrance, and theu 
Brahmin. It cannot be denied that upon the giving him amnesty for the past, in the hope 
face of it much of the above statement is that his future conduct might be more worthy 
improbable, but though the opportunity was of bis station and his relation to the British 
afforded him, the rajah was unable to shake it ; government. To the adoption of the first 
and the improbability is greatly lessened on course several objections existed. There was 
recollecting the weak and wild character of no ordinary tribunal to which the rajah could 
the prince against whom the charge was made, he made amenable, and a special one mu 3 t have 
Further, the difficulties of disbelief appear to been created for the purpose. Against such a 
be greater even than those of belief. Part tribunal, however, constituted, clamour would 
of what was stated was certainly true ; and be loud. Further, the competency of such a 
though it has been alleged that the scheme tribunal might have been plausibly questioned, 
was intended to advance the interests of the By assuming the power of subjecting the rajah 
brother of the rajah, at his expense, no reason- to a legal trial, the British government would 
able hope of promoting such an end by such have placed him in the situation of a subject, 
means could at the time have been enter- whereas he had always been treated as a 
tained; indeed, the possibility of connecting sovereign. 

tliem would almost have been inconceivable, If a hostile course were inevitable, the 
and this view of the matter is more incredible governor declared that he should much prefer 
than that which implicates the rajah. Bnt the second course — that of proceeding against 
whether he were guilty or innocent of the last the rajah as a prince bound by treaty, but 
charge, he had unquestionably deprived him- who, having violated the conditions of the 
self of all claim to plead against the English engagement, was at the mercy of the other 
government the obligations of the treaty under party thereto, which party was at liberty to 
which he had exchanged the condition of a titled enforce its rights by war or otherwise. Bnt 
slave for the exercise of actnal sovereignty; the necessity for extreme measures, he thought, 
for the conditions of that treaty he had noto- did not exist. The rajah, he remarked, could 
riously broken. Still, there was a disposition not be regarded as a very formidable foe to tho 
to view his case with favour, and lie might British empire, and those with whom ho had 
have preserved that power which he had been connected were as little formidable ns 
abused, if ho had not unhappily followed the himself. No results, it was observed, have 
example of other weak and infatuated Indian followed, " except the transfer of money. to 
princes. He distrusted the British govern- agents and adventurers" — those standing 
ment, but ho gave credit to tho professions of curses to Indian princes. The rajah had, 
certain European advisers ; to them ho com- indeed, as was stated in the minute, mani- 
inittcd himself and his interests, and it will ho fesled great weakness and no inconsiderable 
seen witli what success. There was the best portion of ingratitude ; bnt it was added, “we 
disposition to treat him with kindness and in- have nothing to fear, and we can afford to act 
dulgence. At the time when it became neccs- with generosity.” Under the influence of 
tary to dispose of the rajah’s case, a now these views. Sir .Tames Carnac gave a decided 
governor arrived at Bombay. He was a man preference to the mildest of the three courses 
who in former years, when employed as a ser- of proceeding, and be suggested either that 
vant of the Company in diplomatic duties, the resident should make a fitting represeiifn- 
had cslabli-hed for himself the character of tion to the rajah, or that this duty should ho 
being eminently the friend of native princes discharged by the governor. in person, tho 
and of the native community. No man ever latter course being, in his judgment, more 
enjoyed greater popularity in India than Sir advisable. This being done, and the admo- 
Jaincs Carnac, who had now returned to take nition duly received and responded to by the 
the chief place in the government of Bombay, rajah, it was intended that be should be frankly 
lie arrived there on the COth of May, and on forgiven. 

the 10th of June ho recorded a minute ex- On the following day the governor recorded 
prcsjve of hi 3 opinion on tho case of the rajah another minute, descriptive of the mode in 
of Sattara. This paper commenced with an which the intentions of the government 
avowal that the criminality of the rajali bad towards the rajah ofSallara should be carried 
been clearly proved ; and tho governor then into effect. The spirit in which it was pro- 
proceeded to inquire liow, under the circurn- posed to deal with the offending rajah may wr 
stances, the offender should be dealt with, understood from the following passage, which 
Three modes of treating tlic case were pointed occurs near the commencement of tho minute . 
out : first, by subjecting the rajah to a formal — “ It will be inconsistent with our proposed 
trial, and after inquiry made and sentence amnesty for the past, to make any. demand 
p-n.'- r ed, visiting him with appropriate puni‘h- which can justly be regarded ns ft pnni'hnicnt ; 
meat ; secondly, by proceeding in the mode and under tbis impression I at onco abandon 
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the measure which appears to have heen 
thought of by the government of the late Sir 
Robert Grant, of requiring the rajah to main- 
tain a contingent of horso for the service of 
the British government. Onr demands should 
be limited ns much as possible, and should be 
confined only to those which will again place 
the rajah in the precise situation intended by 
the treaty of September, 1819, and will insure 
the most efficient protection to all persons 
who have become obnoxious to him in conse- 
quence of the part they have taken in recent 
proceedings.” The views of Sir James Canine 
were adopted by the other members of the 
Bombay government (though, as to the im- 
portant question of how the rajah should be 
treated, opposed to their own! ; and the 
governor-general in council having sanctioned 
tlicgrnntof amnesty to the rajah, the proposed 
conditions of the grant, and the visit of the 
governor of Bombay to Sattara, Sir James 
Carnac set out with a sanguine hope of rescuing 
tho rajah from the dangerous position in 
which lie had been placed by the evil counsels 
of designing men, and of restoring friendly 
relations between him and the British govern- 
ment. He arrived at Sattara on the 22nd of 
August, and on the 23rd had his first inter- 
view with the rajah. He explained in firm 
but conciliatory language the position in which 
the rajah stood, and the intentions of the 
British government towards him ; and among 
much admirablo advice, not the least valuable 
portiou was that referred to in the following 
passage of the report made by Sir James 
Carnac to his council on the subject of this 
interview : — “ I recalled to his recollection 
the warning long ago given to him by bis 
friend, Mr. Elpliinstone, against placing his 
trust and confidence in vakeels and low and 
intriguing agents, and earnestly urged him to 
discard from his councils the numerous agencies 
he had established.” The conditions of the 
intended amnesty had been embodied in a 
memorandum drawn up in the Mahratta 
language for the information of the rajah, and 
this was placed in his hands. This paper, 
after referring to the infractions of tho exist- 
ing treaty by tho rajah declared tho readiness 
of tho British government entirely to overlook 
them on the conditions which follow — that the 
rajah should now bind himself strictly and in 
good faith to act up to tho articles of tho 
treaty of 1S19 ; that lie should agree to 
certain specified arrangements affecting the 
interests of his brother; that he should dismiss 
from his councils and exclude from his terri- 
tories an offensive and dangerous minister, 
who was named ; and confirm a guarantee of 
safety given by tbc Eritisli government to 
certain parties. These were the whole of the 
conditions demanded from the rajah — and 
these he rejected. No sacrifice wa« required 
— no penalty inflicted ; lmt the rajah, with a 

J iervcrsencss rarely equalled, spurned the 
Headship which was tendered him on terms 
neither burdensome nor dishonourable. He 


demanded in what particulars be bad violated 
tbe treaty of 1819, and on the three points 
being stated — tho intrigues with tho Por- 
tuguese government at Goa, tbe bolding 
treacherous intercourse with the ex-rajah of 
Xagpore, and the tampering with tbe troops 
of the British government — he made no re- 
mark on cither the first or third, thus tacitly 
admitting his guilt on those points. On tho 
second, he took a course which would have 
been very proper in an advocate defending a 
client on legal and technical grounds, but 
which was scarcely consistent with a con- 
sciousness of innocence when adopted by a 
principal in a conference not partaking in any 
way of tbe nature of a legal inquiry. Some 
intercepted letters from the ex-rajah of Nag- 
pore to him being adverted to, ho did not 
deny having been engaged in correspondence 
with that person, but dwelt upon the fact of 
no answers from him being produccable. A 
second interview took place, but with no 
better result. 

The rajah, after a short interval, signified a 
desire again to visit the governor of Bombay ; 
a third interview was granted, and it was tbe 
last. The obstinacy of the misguided prince 
led him still to resist the terms offered him, 
although the main condition insisted on was 
only a promise of adherence to the treaty by 
which he was previously hound — tho remain- 
ing articles being of comparatively trivial 
import. It was, however, in all probability, 
that first article, though it enforced no new 
obligation, that constituted tho chief obstacle 
to an amicable conclusion of the dispute, for 
be observed —not to the governor, but to tho 
resident — that by assenting to it, he should bo 
reduced to the condition of a mamlutdav 
farmer, or manager of a district. The governor 
saw him no moro after the interview which 
has been last noticed, but the resident. Colonel 
Ovans, waited on him to receive liis final 
decision. That decision was confirmatory of 
his previous resolution, and the necessary 
result was, that the rajah descended from the 
throne, and took up his residence within the 
British dominions ; his brother being elevated 
to the place which he had quitted. 

The rajah was the victim of interested para- 
sites, some of whom seduced him into acts 
indicative of hostile feelings to liis I’riti-h 
protectors, while others encouraged him to 
persevere in repelling the hand of forgiveness 
stretched out to rave him, hv making pro- 
fessionr, which they knew to be false, of 
power to enable him" to defy the local gos em- 
inent, and by holding out expectation* of 
success in such a course, which they knew to 
he fallacious. Of the amount of tho ia»niy 
expended in enriching the'-j p-'rs'*ss no pre- 
cise account can be given, but it must have 
been very large. The number of Ids ng- liis 
was r.Jtno-t incredible. lie had European 
agents and native agents — agents at lk-mbay 
— agent* at Calcutta — ng..at- in England ; two 
missions Laving been d. --patched thither. 
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Tlio local press was freely employed to rovilc 
the government and support tlio rnjnli, and 
Englishmen did not licsitnto to tako th'c tin* 
lmppy prince’s money in payment for exorlioiis 
directed against the interests of their own 
country, and the safety of itsTndian dominions, 

Tlio causo of Iho rajah was taken up in 
England with much warmth, and without 
doubt from different motives — motives varying 
from those of tho highest And most honourable 
character to thoso of tho meanest and most 
despicable origin. But when tho resources of 
argumentation W'ero exhausted, it could not 
bo shown that tho rajnli had not violntod the 
treaty by which ho hold his tlirouo. Tho only 
question that could with fairness bo raised 
was, whether or not ho should bo forgiven. 
IJpon this point, however, tho advocates 
on both sides might liavo suspended discus, 
sion, for tho rajnli obstinately rofused to bo 
forgiven. 

We pass from tho fortunes of a potty prince 
— tho feeblo representative of a robber dy- 
nasty, which rose from obscurity to grandeur, 
and then declined into insignificance with 
motooric rapidity — to evonts of greater dignity 
and greater interest ; events important in them- 
selves and in thoir widely extended relations. 
To render tho narrative intelligible, some 
reference to treaties and negotiations of earlier 
date will bo requisite. 

Tho safety of British India on the westward 
had frequently been an object of great anxiety 
to its rulers. The countries intervening be- 
tween Persia and the Indus wero inhabited by 
a rude and barbarous but withal a warlike po- 
pulation, well calculated by their predatory 

’•its, their poverty, and their recklessness, to 
■i- the alarm of a comparatively opulent 

■ rrlibour. India had more than once felt tho 
>vils of their visitations, and tho AfTghaus 
were remembered as men whose trade was 
war, and whoso constant divisions formed tho 
only effectual check on tlieir ambition and 
military taste. Some years before the termi- 
nation of the eighteenth century, an Affghan 
chief named Zemaun Shah had begun to 
threaten the British frontier, and thoso threats 
were periodically repeated and withdrawn as 
circumstances dictated. The attention of the 
Marquis Wellesley was directed to this source 
of danger at an early period of the administra- 
tion of that distinguished nobleman ; and au 
attempt to invade India, which might have 
occasioned much both of trouble and expense, 
if nothing more, was foiled by exciting the 
alarm of Zemaun Shah for the safety of his 
own dominions. At this time danger to Bri- 
tish India was apprehended from the machina- 
tions of the French ; and to avert evil from 
either quarter, it was deemed desirable to 
draw Persia into a close alliance with the 
British government. This was effected. In 
1801 a treaty was negotiated by Sir John 
Malcolm, by which the Persian Shah engaged 
to exclude the Freiich from settling in any 
part of his dominions, and to hold the Affghans 


in check in llm event of their attempting to 
invade India. 

Tho latter cause fur apprehension was soon 
removed. Zemaun Hliah was deposed, and, 
according to Asiatic custom, blinded, in the 
year in which the treaty with Persia was con- 
cluded, Zemaun Slinh having treated in tho 
same manner his elder brother, Ifoomayon, 
whose throne he had usurped. The conqueror 
of Zemaun Shah, and author of his sufferings, 
was another brother, named Mahmoud, who 
speedily found himself engaged in n contest 
for tho throno with a fourth brother, named 
Shonjah-ool-Moolk, who finally triumphed ; 
but, with unusual clemency, abstained from 
inflicting on tho man whom he had vanquished 
tho penally of blindness. Tlio country, how- 
ever, continued torn by factions and divisions, 
and Bhnnjah-ool-Moolk tottered on bis tlironc 
from the moment tliat ho ascended it. 

While Affglintiislan wnn Urns ceasing to ho 
formidable, Persia was relaxing in her fidelity, 
and, finally, oven the affectation of good faith 
was abandoned. Tho Persian sovereign, in 
1S0G, sent a mission to Napoleon, then in tho 
zenith of his power, and with all Europe, 
England cxccptcd, prostralo at his feet. Two 
years afterwards a F rcncli mission nrrived in 
Persia, with tho avowed object of establishing 
such relations with that country ns might nxd 
llm views which Napoleon had long cherished, 
of striking a blow at tlio British power ill 
India, and it was received with extraordinary 
marks of favour and distinction. Lord Minto, 
a watchful and excellent guardian of tlio great 
interests committed to bis charge, thereupon 
prepared to counteract tho designs of tbc 
French Emperor. Tlio alliance of Persia had 
previously been sought to cheek Affglianistan, 
and oppose n barrier to France. A similar 
connection with Affglianistan was now medi- 
tated in order to oppose tlio combined efforts 
of Franco and Persia. Prudent in bis policy. 
Lord Minto was also lmppy in tho choice of an 
instrument for carrying it into effect. It was 
resolved to despatch a mission to Cabool, and 
the charge of it was intrusted to the Honour- 
able Mountstuart Elpbinstono, then a very 
young man, but since eminently distinguished 
by many important services. Mr. Elphin- 
stone was cordially received, and concluded a 
treaty with Sboojah-ool-Moolk, by which that 
prince bound himself to resist any attempts 
which might be made by the French and 
Persians to advance through his territories 
upon India. 

While preparation was thus made to van- 
quish the enemy in Affglianistan, should they 
approach, measures to break the confederacy 
were not neglected. Endeavours were made, 
both from India and from home, to counteract 
the baleful influence which the French had 
acquired in Persia, and to detach that country 

from its inauspicious connection with Englnn 

bitter and irreconcilable foe. Sir John JVLa 
colm arrived atBushire, commissioned by 
governor-general of India, almost sun 





thkatv with rirn iA. 
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J.f.rii So tiftt.iil.? in a il-.tr. .! |,.,tlil:{y »il!i 
(ti* .it Jtjjiii ti. '\u induido.il* n! tv-li }’t:ri>- 

I-.HI nation* rntrrtftiullig ft dr*;gj| of iin.vlilig 

i.'ii.i, «r bring enmity with <Irc,t Britain, 
v.crv to !*• j>< imittol to enter P«rria; and if 
M iv Kurr.jif.Mi [Miner ihmihl rr»fc to invade 
India I.y v.ay of Klmm-m, Tabri-Uii, !!<>- 
l.hara, h’amai vat.d, or other rout* ... the Kin;: <>f 
I Vrria wa*, to the eilriil of hii power, to 
i nc.f.-e t!ie Lings niiii governor* of those 
t-iuiitrieii to ojijxn (* nifh invn> ion, '‘either hy 
the ff.tr of hi* nniiie' or liv conciliatory men- 
tore*." The King of Great Britain tvni not 
to interfere in disputes Utncen the prince*, 
nnhlcr, nnti chieft of Persia ; mol it wa* 
further considerately provided that, "if one 
of the contending parties should ever offer n 
jirovincc of Persia, with n view of obtaining 
ij>tiitarico, the Knglish govern intnt shall not 
agree to such a proposal, nor, hy adopting it, 
po—css themselves of such part of I’crsia.” Jt 
was laid down that the purpose of the treaty 
was strictly defeiibive — timt it was concluded 
only for tliu purpose of repelling aggression — 


ttje iiritoli government, the expense to no 
dr/rftyr I hy that government — the extent of 
ft— iftanre, ni'ile of afTordin;: it, and maimer of 
payment, to he arranged when the occasion 
might at ire. Jty the other article, the British 
were restrained from interfering in the ease of 
war hriwevn the Affghann and Persians, ex* 
cept their mediation should hi? solicited hy 
hath parties, l'urlher, it was stipulated that, 
if any " I’l rcian subject of distinction, show, 
lug signs of hostility and rebellion, should 
tal:«i refuge ill the British dominions, the 
Kiiglbli government, on receiving an intima- 
lion from that of Persia, should {in the nervous 
language of the treaty) " turn him out" of tho 
country, nnd if ho should refuso to leave it, 
arret and send him to Persia. If, previously 
to the? arrival or tho fugitive, the British 
government should be nwnro of tho wish of tho 
Persian authorities that the stranger should 
not ho received, his entrance was to be pro- 
hibited, and if tho prohibition wero disre- 
garded, tho penalty denounced against disobe- 
dience in the former case was to bo incurred. 
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The obligations of this article woro declared to 
be reciprocal. In tho last place camo an 
article providing that tbo British government 
should assist Persia with ships and troops in 
tho Gulf, if required, and if convenient and 
practicable; tho expenses of such ships and 
troops being defrayed by Persia, and tho ships 
being restricted to certain ports, to bo speci- 
fied, for their anchorage. Such was the treaty 
which, after five years of negotiation, was 
concluded. It romnined in force, without 
alteration, till 1823, when tho court of Persia 
found itself in tho condition not uncommon 
with Oriental stntos, pressed by demands 
which it know not how to meet, and ready to 
sacritico prospective advantage for present 
relief. Persia hnd been engaged in n disas- 
trous war with Russia, and had been amerced 
by tho latter power in a heavy fine. The 
British government hnd felt inconvcnicnco 
from the nrticlc of the treaty by which they 
were bound to afford military or pecuniary aid 
to Persia when engaged in war, and tiiis 
appeared a fitting opportunity to get rid of it. 
An overture for that purpose was made, and 
the Persian prince, in consideration of receiv- 
ing a sum of money to aid in discharging tho 
claim of Russia, reluctantly consented to 
annul the fourth article of tho treaty under 
which tho obligation of tho British govern- 
ment arose, ns well os the preceding article 
which related to the boundaries of Russia and 
Persia, and gave Great Britain n voice in 
determining them. 

A few years moro rolled on, during which 
Persia became gradually weaker, and Russia 
gained a proportionate increase of strength. 
Indeed, the rise and extension of the Russian 
empire are among the most remarkable facts 
of modem times, or even of any time. The 
foundations of that empire were laid by 
Peter the Great as late as the conclusion of 
the seventeenth century. Before this time 
■ ■ y was a petty princedom, obscure ns it 

uS barbarous, and not recognized as a mem- 
■f the community of civilized and Christian 
states in the west. Since that period, tho 
course of the Muscovite power has been, with 
occasional interruptions, a career of aggression 
and conquest. The Czar Peter was a man of 
extraordinary energy, and os unscrupulous 
as he was energetic. In every direction he 
sought the means of extending his territory, 
wealth, and power. Of his wars with Sweden 
and Turkey it is foreign to the purpose of this 
work to speak ; but bis designs upon Persia 
and eventually upon the trade of India — for 
beyond the possession of its trade even the 
sanguine mind of the czar could at that period 
hardly have speculated — require some notice. 
Peter sent an embassy to Persia, and secured 
a monopoly of the export of silk from that 
country. The Persian dominions were then 
fallen- into ruin under an imbecile ruler, and 
Peter thought the opportunity favourable for 
obtaining territorial as well as commercial 
advantages. Under the pretence of assisting 


[A.D. 1814. 

the shall against some rebel subjects, he en- 
tered tho country, seized some of its most 
desirable districts, and retained possession in 
suite of the attompts of tho Persians to regain 
thorn. Having achieved this measure of suc- 
cess, ho/cturned in triumph to Moscow. Tho 
sultan of Persia was now a prisoner in tho 
hands of tho Affghans. Peter undertook to 
relieve him, nnd, in consideration of this ser- 
vice, obtained a formal cession of the provinces 
which ho had conquered, as well as of several 
others. The treaty was not ratified by the 
sovereign of Persia ; hut Peter, notwithstand- 
ing, held it good so far ns it gave him a title 
to keep possession of the provinces thereby 
ceded to iiim, though bo entirely passed over 
that portion of the treaty which imposed on 
him, as the consideration fur what lm gained, 
the duty of rescuing tho shall from the bands 
of his enemies. The situation of Persia was 
now wretched in the extreme. Tbo Affghans 
were in possession of one portion, the Rus- 
sians of another, nnd the Turks of a third, 
when Peter died. But this event brought no 
change to tho fortunes of the unhappy coun- 
try, for nftcr his death the Russian nnd 
Turkish governments proceeded coolly to 
settle the boundaries of their own dominions, 
as well as thoso of tho Persian monarch, 
without calling tho last-named power to any 
part in the discussion or decision of tlio 
matter. 

Tho next step taken by Russia was remarfc- 
nble. Tbo rulers of. that countiy hnd been 
unable to establish their authority in certain 
provinces which they clnimcd under the treaty 
which tlio shah hnd disavowed. They now 
transferred their right to those provinces, 
such as it was, to the head of tho Affghan 
invaders whom tho Russians were bonnd to 
expel, and as tho condition of the territorial 
cession made to them, nnd in consideration of 
tho sacrifice, if it can be so called, they ob- 
tained tho concurrence of tbo Affghans in 
their retention of the remainder. But the 
designs of Russia soon afterwards received a 
considerable check. Nadir Shah arose, ex- 
pelled tbe Affghans from Persia, and became 
its monarch. Ho claimed the whole of the 
nncient possessions of Persia, and Russia, not 
deeming it prudent to contest his claim, 
quietly abandoned all territory south of the 
Caucasus. But a dominion which rests on 
the personal character of the sovereign is 
necessarily unstable, and tbe death of Nadir' 
Sbah opened again the field for tho exercise of 
Russian ambition. Rival princes of Georgia, 
an old dependency of Persia, sought the 
assistance of Russia, and though none was 
afforded, a series of proceedings of singularly 
insidious character followed, which ultimately 
led to the absorption of that province into 
the leviathan empire. The success of Russia 
against Turkey enabled her to command the 
Caspian Sea; this afforded additional means 
for fulfilling the designs long entertained 
against Persia ; and. those who have learned 
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at perseverance Russia pursues tier court llic rcslitnt ion of the disp^d district M 

*jasr - **- “ as 

*? i n i KArtn t ilicn looked for the fulfiltnttii 
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conflict could not fail to come sooner or later, strated ; his ^irlaTna lore 

but it was precipitated by llic conduct of a effect that might bo expected, and no more, 
rebellious vassal of the Persian king, who From this lime an uneasy Riot * ol reeling con- 
held tlio government of Erivan. Tlio shah tinned to exi«t between Ru«.ia and 1 mo, 
advancing with 
to obedience, t‘ 

flussuit force, nmww , — - - - — — » •- . , * * ' 

him. At this time, it is to bo observed, cha«o peace by the sacrifice of fill i titer portion j j 
Russia and Persia were at pence ) but this of territory ton grtAt extent. ^ Hat ing gatntu 
circumstance formed no impediment to the thus much by war, the Kui'ian government, 
grant of the required assistance, seeing tbnt it according to its accustomed mode, rt'ortrd to 
was attended by the prospect oi aggrandise- the use of tlio more insidious and hot !m 
ment, the rebel having promised todolivcrun to efficient modes o( aggrandisement affmltd by 
the Russians tho fortress which ho commanded. the arts of intrigue. Having laid down her 
Before arriving at Erivan, the Russian army armfi for a re.voo, every effort was made to 



met and defeated that of the shah ; but on 
reaching the place, the surrender of which 
was looked to ns the fruit of their victory, 
it was found that from somo cause tlio rebel 
governor had altered his mind. He refused 
to admit the friends whose visit he had 
solicited, and they, being unable to maintain 
the siege, wero compelled to retire. This was 
in 1801, and the war thus commenced by 
the Russians without any provocation hut the 
lust of conquest, continued to bo carried on in 
a desultory manner and .with variable success 
tilll814. It was during its continuance that the 


establish the influence of Honda within Persia 
and beyond it, and her counsels were not 1 cm 
fatal than her sword. 

These counsels became an object of alarm 
to Great Britain, and most justly. At the 
lime tinder notice, the Persian government 
was altogether in the hands of that o! RiiMia, 
nnd the intrigues of the latter to extend its 
influence beyond Persia, in tho direction of 
India, were notorious. Some brief explana- 
tion of tho circumstances of the intervening 
country will here l« necessary. 

Mention has been made of n prince named 


diplomatic contest for the friendship of Persia Shoojahool-Moolk an having succeeded, in 
took place between the English and French, and opposition to bis brother, Mahtnood, in en- 
coded in tho triumph of tho latter. Tlio course tablinhing himself on tho throne of Affghan- 
of European politics soon afterwards brought islan, and who ruled, or professed to rule, that 
Great Britain into close allianco with Russia, country when it was visited by tlie British 
and on this ground, as well ns, it may ho pro- mission under Mr. Elphinstone. Shortly nftcr 
sumed, from a desire to prevent the addition tho departure of that roirsion, Shoojali was 
to tho Russian empiro of tho whole dominions compelled to yield to the heller fortune of 
of Persia, the British ambassador in tho latter Mnhmood, who escaped from confinement, 
country interposed his good offices to csta- nnd asserted bis claim in arms. Tho de- 
blisb the relations of peace. It was indeed fen tod Shoojali fled to Lahore, where Runjcct 
extraordinary . fact, that Great Britain Singh received him cordially, plundered him 
should bo subsidizing an ally for tho purpose unscrupulously, nnd evinced a strong desire to 
of maintaining war with another ally of tho retain possession of ids person. Shoojali, 
country furnishing tho subsidy. By tho treaty nfter a time, escaped into the British domi- 
thus brought about Persia surrendered to nions, where lio was received in a manner 
Russia a vast extent of territory, and engaged becoming tho character of the government, 
to maintain no navy on the Caspian. Tho But Mnhmood was not to enjoy without 
conduct of the negotiation was highly charac- molestation the throno which he had regained, 
teristic of Russian policy. The basis proposed or rather which had been regained for him. 
in the treaty was that known in diplomatic Ho mainly owed his success to a chief ‘named 
language as the " uti possidetis.” This would Futtch Khan, of whom, on account probably 
have given to the Russians the right to a dis- of tho services which bo bad rendered, Knm- 
tnct which, for special reasons, the Persian ram tho son-of Mnhmood, a man of dark and 
government were most anxious to reseno from cruel character, became jealous. The vin- 
tbeir grasp. The Persian plenipotentiary ae- dictivo prince recommended that Futteli 
cordmgly declined to accept tlio basis unless Khan should bo arrested and deprived of 
Tahsh were excepted. The Russian nego- sight. Mnhmood, with tho measure of grati- 
tiator declared that Ins instructions did not tudo common to Oriental despots, complied 
to ,y ai T or modify the basis ; butto with his son’s request. Tho chief was*sub- 
* on altwf n n th if r Farl ^ to , s ' ctfept o fl t without jected to tho infliction suggested, nnd subsc- 
qualification, he promised to procure from his quently was murdered with circumstances of 
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ntrocious cruelty. Ftiltoh Klmn left behind the cornm-reinl treaty, the n^Menre »>f n 
those who woro not slow to avenge his death } Russian consular ag-nt, who would from 
who probably, indeed, wero glad of a pretext thence push hi* researches and cemmtmtca- 
for shaking o(T thoir allegiance to an ungrateful tion*, avowed and r* rnt, throughout Aflghnn* 
lord. A revolution, c Heeled by the brother* i«tan. Indeed, in the pro <" lit state of the 
of tlio murdored minister, deprived Mail mood relations h-tw.-wi Persia and ltu»*ia, it cannot 
of tlio larger portion of his dominions, and he denied tint the prngrrn of the former in 
drove him to Herat, where ho succeeded in AITghanistan 1* tantamount to the advance of 
maintaining his authority over a limited ex- the latter, and ought to receive every nppo- 
tent of territory. There ho died, leaving his sitimi from tlio British government that the 
diminished power to his heir, Knmram, tlio obligations of public faith will permit; hot 
guilty author of tlio sufferings anil death of while tint British government is free to assist 
FuttchKhnn, and of the subsequent ill-fortune Persia ill the na-ettimi of Imr rovercignprc- 
which attended tho linuso and throne of Mnh- tensions in Afghanistan, Great Britain l* 
mood. Tho dominions alienated hy tlio revo- precluded by tic ninth article of the existing 
lntion wero divided among tlio brothers of treaty from interfering between the Persians 
Futtcli Khan, ono of whom, Dost Mahomed and the Affghan*, unb-<s called tijevu to do to 
Khan, the most ahlo and active among them, hy liotb parties ; and, therefore, as ion;; as tlio 
reigned in Kabool. A part of the country treaty remains in force, the ilriti-b govern- 
was held in a sort of common sovereignty bv merit must submit to the approach of fCrw.Lau 
other brothers residing at Kandahar. Khali influence, through the instrumentality of 
Shoojah twice unsuccessfully attempted to Persian comjuest*, to tl,o very frontier of our 
recover tho throno from which Mnhmood had Indian empire.” War Is-twecn Persia and 
Itcoii expelled ; hut Itunjcet Singh succeeded Herat ftdlowed, under the nu*;i!c--s of Rusria, 
in wresting Pesliawur from tho grasp of the and the anxiety of the BritUh anthoritie* 
rebel chiefs, and annexing it to his own was consequently 5ncrea*cd. Itti'da. indeed, 
dominions. affected to disclaim tlio sharr imput--! to it in 

This dismemberment was not the only one originating the war, and copies of despatches 
to bo apprehended. Persia, encouraged by from tin* Ruvisn minister in Persia to bis 
Russia, preferred certain claims, nnsl prepared government wero fund died to discredit the 
to maintain them. Tho nature and even tho report. lint despatches nro framed with 
extent of theso claims wero somewhat vague, various objects. In this case circumstances 
They seem to have rested partly on pretensions sufficiently indicated what were the views of 
originating in tlio conquests of Nadir Shall, the Kasdan government. While its mini* tors 
partly on tho payment of trilinlo to Persia on were manufacturing idiow despatches to disarm 
certain occasions by Knmram, tho ruler of tho jealousy of England, they were not only 
Herat, and partly on cortain engagements inciting Persia to war with Herat, hut actually 
entered into by that princo whilo the prince- engaging in tlio contest anil aiding its pro- 
royal of Persia had been employed in reducing longntion by advances of money. 

KUorasan to obedience. Upon theso latter To counteract these efforts became a matter 
grounds tho Persian claims would have l>ecn of pressing importance, and the practicability 
limited to Herat and its dopondcncics, hut of converting eastern Afghanistan into a 
* *\ according to tho first they extended to Kan- harrier for the defence of British India— a 
ij dahar and Glmznco. With reforenco to tho project previously entertained hy Lord Minto 
. dependency of Persia upon Russia, it was —began to be seriously considered. With a 
obviously not for tho intorcst of Great Britain view of effecting this object, or at least of 
that these claims should be pressed to any, ascertaining whether or not it could he 
even the smallest, extent. Tho danger is cflectcd, n mission, professedly commercial, 
clearly stated in a memorandum drawn up in was in September, 1S37, dispatched from 
the month of January, 1S3C, by Mr. Ellis, tho India under Captain Alexander Burne*, who 
British minister in Persia, for the information had somo previous acquaintance with tho 
of his government: — “ The Shah of Persia country and its rulers. When Captain P-urnes 
lays claim to the sovereignty of Afghanistan, arrived at Kabool, in tho exercise of his 
as far as Gliuznee, and is fully determined functions, lio found Persian anil Russian 
to attempt tho conquest of Herat in tho intrigue actively at work in AfTgbanistnn. 
spring. Unfortunately, the conduct of Knm- Communications were passing between Kan- 
ram JVfeerza, in violating tho engagements dahar and Persia, and turtber, botween tho 
entered into with his royal highness tlio Into chiefs of tlio former placo and tlio Russian 
Abbas Meerza, and in permitting his vizier, ambassador at tlio Persian conrt. Theso 
Yah-Mnhomed Khan, to occupy part of latter communications, it is said, originated 
Seistan, lias given the Shah a full justification with a fugitive from Herat, who, at Tehran, 
for commencing, hostilities. The bucccrs of bccamo tho guest of tho Russian ambassador, 
the Shah in the undertaking is anxiously This person, possessing some influence with 
wished for by Russia, and their minister hero the Kandahar chiefs, suggested to them that 
does not fail to press it on to early execution, it would bo for their advantage to address tho 
The motive cannot be mistaken. Herat once representative of tlio autocrat. It is stated 
annexed to Persia may become, according to that they' did, to the effect of expressing a 
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strong desire to entor into a friendly connec- 
tion with Russia ; of representing their griov- 
nnccs, more especially the occupation of 
Peshawur by Runjeet Singh, and of soliciting 
pecuniary assistance to cnablo them to expel 
the invader. It is needless to say, that the 
ambassador did not afford them the required 
aid, but he expressed great joy at the receipt 
of the communication, treated the messenger 
who brought it with extraordinary distinction, 
and dispatched a courteous answer with the 
usual oriental accompaniment of presents. 
The epistolaty favours of the Russian am- 
bassador were not confined to Kandahar. He 
addressed a letter to Dost Mahomed Khan, 
the chief of Kabool, and this appears to have 
been unsolicited. Dost Mahomed had sent a 
messenger to the Shah of Persia, for the 
purpose, ns it appears, of asking assistance 
ngainst Runjcet Singh, whose occupation of 
Peshawur was, by all the brothers, regarded 
with extreme aversion. It docs not seem 
that any overture wns mnde to the Russinn 
ambassador, but this did not prevent that 
personage from expressing his sympathy with 
Dost Mahomed. “The Russian ambassador, 
who is always with the Shah,’’ writes the 
servant of the chief of Kabool, “ hns sent you 
a letter, which I inclose. The substance of 
his verbal message to you is, that if the Shah 
does everything you want, so much the 
better; and, if not, the Russian government 
will furnish you with everything wanting 
The object of the Russian eloliee by this mes- 
sage is, to have a road to tho English, and for 
this they are very anxious. He is waiting for 
your answer, and I am sure ho will serve you." 
The road to tho English which the Russians 
wished to have was, of course, a road to India. 

A new agent soon appeared in tho field, in 
the person of a Russian emissary, who came 
to Kabool armed with credentials from the 
Count Simonich, the Russian ambassador at 
Tehran, and recommended by a letter from 
the Shah. The communications made by this 
person were justly characterized by Captain 
Burnes, to whom they were reported from 
two distinct but trustworthy sources, as " of 
a startling nature.” He informed the chief- 
tain, at whose court he appeared, that he was 
commissioned to express the sincere sympathy 
of the Russian government with the diffi- 
culties under which Dost Mahomet laboured ; 
that they were willing to assist in repelling 
Runjeet Singh, would furnish a sum of money 
for the purpose, and renew it annually, 
expecting in return the chieftain’s good offices. 
Even the means of remittance were adverted 
to, the Russian government undertaking to 
convey the treasure to Bokhara, whence Dost 
Mahomed was expected to find his own means 
of transit. It is not necessary to believe that 
there was any intention of sending the money 
thus proffered. The promise would answer 
the purpose for a while, and in the mean time 
there was opportunity for considering of some 
new device. 


At Kandahar the combined intrigues of 
Russia and Persia succeeded in effecting the 
conclusion of a treaty with tho Sirdars, which 
provided for the transfer to those rulers of 
the territory of Herat. It is true that it was 
yet unconquered, but this fact appears to have 
been no obstacle to the success of the nego- 
tiation. The treaty was guaranteed by Count 
Simonich in the following high-sounding 
terms: — “I, who am the minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the exalted government of Russia, 
will be guarantee that neither on the part of 
liis majesty the Shah of Persia, nor on the 
part of the powerful Sirdars, shall there occur 
any deviation from, or violation of, this entire 
treaty and these agreements." 

While Russian influence was thus in the 
ascendant, tho British mission to the Persian 
court wns subjected to such treatment as 
compelled its chief, Mr. McNeill, to with- 
draw. At Bushire and other places, the 
servnnts of the British government were ex- 
posed to insult and violence, and the con- 
tinuance of friendly relations between Great 
Britain and Persia becoming daily more un- 
certain, it was expedient to make a demon- 
stration in the Gulf; and, accordingly, the 
island of Karak was occupied by a British 
force. 

Captain Burnes continued at Kabool, but 
his labours did not prosper. Dost Mahomed 
Khan was obviously playing off the British 
and Russian missions against each other, and 
endeavouring to ascertain from which party 
ho could procure the best terms. The Rus- 
sians bad clearly the advantage in one respect 
— its agents did not scruple to promise any- 
thing and everything that Dost Mahomed 
desired. The servants of the British govern- 
ment were more scrupulous ; and, being able 
to promise nothing but that which it was 
intended to perform, they stood in a position 
very unfavourable to success as compared to 
that of their rivals. The recovery of Peshawur 
was a great object of desire to Dost Mahomed. 
Vickovich, the Russian agent, promised that 
his government should interfere, for the pur- 
pose of gratifying him. Captain Burnes could 
make no such promise ; and Lord Auckland, 
in a letter to the chief of Kabool, distinctly 
intimated that the restoration of Peshawur 
was not to be expected. This seems to haye 
given the finishing stroke to the hope of con- 
ducting the negotiation to a successful issue ; 
it was protracted for some time longer, but it 
was evident that nothing was to be looked 
for from its continuance, and, finally, Captain 
Burnes left the oountry. ' 

The influence of Russia had thus defeated 
British policy in Affghanistan as well as in 
Persia. Captain Burnes had, some time before 
his departure, formed and expressed very 
decided opinions on the progress of Russian 
influence in Affghanistan, and the consequent 
danger to the British government. 

On one occasion he observed that the pro- 
ceedings of Russia were open to so much 
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remark, that after Count Nesselrode’s dis- 
avowals, she must either disavow her emis- 
saries or be made responsible for their pro- 
ceedings. She chose the former course — 
Yickovich, the agent, who was so active at 
Kabool, was, upon representations made from 
the British government, recalled. Count 
Simonich, who had taken the lead in directing 
the war against Herat, and had guaranteed 
the treaty for its transfer to Kandahar, was 
recalled — or, according to the soft rendering 
of the Russian government, his period of 
service had expired, it happening most oppor- 
tunely that when the remonstrance of Great 
Britain was received, another officer had been 
previously appointed to supersede the count 
— and the emperor refused to confirm the 
guarantee which had been given to the treaty 
with Kandahar. 

The British minister in Persia, Mr. McNeill, 
an able and indefatigable servant of the 
government which he served, had constantly 
pointed out the injurious tendency of the 
course taken by Count Simonich. 'What was 
the conduct of the Russian ministry 1 They 
denied that Count Simonich had acted as was 
imputed, and alleged that the British minister 
was misled. This allegation was refuted. 
Other expedients were then resorted to and 
persevered in as long as they were tenable ; 
when all resources of this nature were ex- 
hausted, the ambassador was withdrawn under 
arrangements pretended to have been made 
some months before. The cool audacity 
which characterizes Russian diplomacy is 
perhaps one of the elements of its snccess. 

To check the approach of that formidable 
power, the British government sought to 
establish such relations with the ruling powers 
at Kabool and Kandahar as should be suf- 
ficient for the purpose ; but the attempt 
failed — the “captain of Cossacks” was too 
strong for the English functionary with whom 
he was brought in opposition, and Russian 
influence was obviously predominant in those 
states as well as in Persia. The question, 
then, to be decided was. Shall those countries 
he calmly given up to the enemies of England, 
or shall some other means of establishing 
British influence in them be resorted to ? 
The government of India determined on the 
latter course ; and as the most obvious method 
of promoting the end in view, resolved to lend 
the expelled Affghan prince, Shoojah -ool- 
Moolk, its aid in another attempt to regain 
his throne. 

To facilitate the objects of the meditated 
expedition, a tripartite treaty was concluded, 
the parties thereto being the British govern- 
ment of India, the head of the Seik state, 
Runjeet Singh, and the prince who was once 
more, under the auspices of the great Euro- 
pean power of Asia, about to attempt the 
conquestof his lost dominions, the Shah Shoo- 
jah. This treaty was partially the same with 
one concluded in 1834, between Runjeet Singh 
and Shoojah-ool-Moolk, the execution of the 


provisions of which had been suspended, “ior 
certain reasons,” as was delicately, though 
somewhat indefinitely, intimated in the pre- 
amble of the new treaty. To notice the chief 
stipulations of this treaty will be sufficient. 
One of the most important parts of it was a 
disclaimer, by Shah Shoojah, on behalf of him- 
self, his heirs, and successors, of the territories, 
on either bank of the river Indus, then pos- 
sessed by Runjeet Singh. These, including 
Pesbawur and its dependencies, were “con- 
sidered to be the property and to form the 
estate of the maharajah;” the shah solemnly 
declaring, “that he neither had, nor would 
have, any concern with them ;” but that they 
belonged “to the maharajah and his posterity 
from generation to generation.” 

The prejudices of the Seiks were propitiated 
by a stipulation, to the effect that, when the 
armies of the two states (AffghaniBtan and 
Lahore) should be assembled at the same place, 
the slaughter of kine should not be permitted. 
The treaty contained some commercial pro- 
visions, some stipulations as to presents and 
points of ceremony, others relating to the 
assistance to be afforded by the allies to each 
other, to the payment of subsidies in consider- 
ation of military aid, and to the division of 
booty. Shah Shoojah renounced all claims, 
territorial and pecuniary, upon Sinde, on con- 
dition of receiving a sum to be determined 
under the mediation of the British govern- 
ment; he bound himself to abstain from 
molesting his nephew, the ruler of Herat, to 
refrain from entering into negotiations with 
any foreign state without the knowledge and 
consent of the British and Seik governments, 
and to oppose, by force of arms, to the utmost 
of his ability, any person having a desire to 
iDvade either the Seik or the British dominions. 
This treaty was signed at Lahore, on the 26th 
June, 1838. 

To place one of the parties to the treaty in 
the position to which he aspired, and to which 
his right was recognized by the other parties^ 
was a task yet to be performed. The military 
preparations consequent on the diplomatic 
arrangements concluded by the three powers 
were on a scale commensurate with the magni- 
tude of the objects in view. Bengal and Bom- 
bay were each to furnish a portion of the 
British force, and the command of the whole 
was to be intrusted to Sir Henry Fane, com- 
mander-in-chief in India. From Bengal were 
provided two troops of horse and three com- 
panies of foot artillery, the whole under the 
command of Brigadier Graham. The Bengal 
cavalry brigade, under Brigadier Arnold, was 
formed of the 16th lancers and the 2nd and 
3rd light cavalry. One division of infantry, 
comprehending three brigades (1st, 2nd, and 
3rd), was commanded by Sir Willoughby 
Cotton; another, consisting of two brigades 
(4th and 5th), by Major-General Duncan.^ The 
first brigade was composed of her Majesty’s 
13th light infantry and of the 16th and 48th 
native infantry; it was under Brigadier Sale. 
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Tho second brigade, commanded by Major- 
General Nott, contained the 2nd, 31st, 42nd, 
and 43rd regiments of native infantry. Tho 
third, under Brigadier Dennis, comprehended 
tho Buffs and tho 2nd and 27th native infantry. 
The fourth brigade, composed of the Bengal 
European regiment and the 35th and 37th 
native infantry, was placed under Brigadier 
Roberts; and the fifth, comprising the 5th, 
28tli, and 63rd regiments of native infantry, 
under Brigadier IVorsley. An engineer de- 
partment, under Captain George Thomson, 
■was provided, together with two companies of 
sappers and miners, native soldiers, with Euro- 
pean non-commissioned officers. The equip- 
ment of this force was completed by a siege- 
train of four 18-pounders, two 8-inch and two 
54-inch mortars, with two spare howitzers, 
one a 24, the other a 12-pounder. 

The Bombay force, under Sir John Keano, 
the commander-in-chicf at that presidency, 
consisted of two troops of horse and two com- 
panies of foot artillery, under Brigadier Ste- 
phenson; a brigado of cavalry, composed of 
two squadrons of her Majesty’s 4th light dra- 
goons and 1st Bombay light cavalry, uuder 
Brigadier Scott; and a body of infantry, con- 
sisting of her Majesty’s 2nd and 17th, and of 
the 1st, 5th, 19th, and 23rd native regiments, 
under the command of Mnjor-General Will- 
shire. Tho Poona auxiliary horse were to 
accompany this force, which also brought into 
the field nn engineer department, a detach- 
ment of sappers and miners, and a siege-train 
consisting of two 18-pounders and four 9- 
pounders. 

Law has its fictions, and so has statesman- 
ship. The force of which a detailed account 
has been given, though, in fact, intended for 
the conquest and occupation of Affghanistan, 
was regarded only as an auxiliary force aiding 
the operations of the Shnh Sboojah-ool-Moolk 
at the head of his own troops. Under the 
sanction of the British government an army 
had, indeed, been raised, ostensibly for the 
service of the shah; and this, os a point of 
decorum, was' to be regarded as the chief 
instrument by which he was to regain posses- 
sion of his dominions. The shah’s army con- 
sisted of a troop of native horse artillery, two 
regiments of cavalry, and five of infantry. 
Major-General Simpson, of the Bengal army, 
was appointed to the command of this force, 
for which a staff and commissariat were duly 
organized, a military chest established, and 
satisfactorily provided. 

The whole of the above force was to advance 
by Kandahar on Kabool. Another force, 
assembled in Peshawur, was to advance on 
Kabool by way of the Khyber Pass. This 
was called the shazada’s army, Timur, the son 
of Shoojab, having the nominal command. It 
consisted of about 4,800 men, artillery, in- 
fantry, and cavalry, obtained from various 
sources — British sepoys and adventurers raised 
for the occasion, partly regular, partly irregu- 
lar, and armed with almost every conceivable 


varioty of offensive and defensive weapon — 
sword, shield, matchlock, musket, and rifle. 
With this force acted the Seik contingent of 
6,000 men, under General Ventura, one of 
Runject Singh’s French officers. The whole 
of this combined force was under the command 
of Colonel Wade. Another Seik force, under 
one of Runjeet’B native officers, was posted on 
the frontier of Peshawur, as an army of obser- 
vation. 

The views of the British government were 
solemnly enunciated in a proclamation issued 
by the governor-general from Simla, under 
dato of tho 1st October. This paper com- 
menced with a declaration that his lordship 
having, with the concurrence of the supreme 
council, directed the assemblage of a British 
force for service across the Indus, be deemed 
it proper to publish an exposition of the 
reasons which had led to the measure. His 
lordship, accordingly, proceeded to advert to 
vnrious events which had produced this step; 
— to the treaties entered into by the British 
government with the Ameers of Sinde, the 
Nawaub of Bhawulpore, and the Maharajah 
Runjeet Singh, with a view to opening the 
navigation of the Indus; to the commercial 
mission of Captain Burnes to Kabool; to the 
disputes between Dost Mahomed Khan and 
Runjeet Singh, and the offer of British media- 
tion; to the attack of the Persians upon Herat, 
and to the intrigues to extend to the banks of 
the Indus, and even beyond it, the influence 
of Persia (for the proclamation was silent as 
to the arm by which Persia was propelled); 
to the unsuccessful termination of Captain 
Burnes’B mission, the preference shown by 
Dost Mahomed Khan to a Persian over a Bri- 
tish alliance, and his hostile feelings towards 
the Anglo-Indian government; to the affront 
offered by the court of Persia to the British 
minister, and to the results which had fol- 
lowed ; to the ill-feelings manifested by the 
chiefs of Kandahar towards the British govern- 
ment, and to the assistance which they had 
extended to Persia in the operations against 
Herat. In the crisis which had arisen, it was 
added, that the governor-general had felt the 
importance of taking immediate measures for 
arresting the rapid progress of foreign intrigue 
and aggression towards the territories under 
his administration; and this led to the intro- 
duction of the name of Shah Shoojah, as "a 
monarch who, when in power, had cordially 
acceded to the measures of united resistance 
to external enmity, which were at that time 
judged necessary by the British government; 
and who, on his empire being usurped by its 
present rulers, had found an honourable asylum 
in the British dominions.” The disunion pre: 
vailing among the Burakzye chiefs was noticed, 
as well as their alleged unpopularity and their 
consequent unfitness to become useful allies 
to the British government. Notwithstanding 
this, it was pointed out that so long as they 
refrained from proceedings injurious to its. 
security, their authority was acknowledged 
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nnd respooted ; but, it was observed, that a 
different policy was now more than justified 
by the conduct of those chiefs, and was indeed 
indispensable to the safety of the British 
dominions. "The welfare of our possessions 
in the Enst,” continued the governor-general, 
“requires that we should have on our western 
frontier an ally who is interested in resisting 
aggression and establishing tranquillity, in the 
place of chiefs ranging themselves in subservi- 
ence to a hostile power, and seeking to promote 
schemes of conquest and aggrandizement.” 
Prom these premises it was inferred to be 
just, politic, and necessary, on the part of the 
British government, to espouse tho cause of 
Bbah Shoojnli, " whose popularity," moreover, 
“throughout Afghanistan” was stated to have 
“been proved to" tho governor-general “by 
the strong and unanimous testimony of the 
best authorities.” The negotiation with Riln- 
jeet Singh, the conclusion of tho tripartite 
treaty, and the effects of that treaty, were 
then noticed. “Various points,” it was de- 
clared, “have been adjusted which had been 
the subjects of discussion between the British 
government and his highness the Maharajah 
(Runjeet Singh) ; tfio identity of whose inter- 
ests with those of the Honourable Company 
has now been made apparent to all tho sur- 
rounding states. A guaranteed independence 
will, upon favourable conditions, be tendered 
to the Ameers of Sinde, and the integrity of 
Herat in the possession of its present ruler 
will be fully respected ; while by the measures 
completed, or in progress, it may reasonably 
be hoped that the general freedom and security 
of commerco will be promoted ; that the nnine 
and just influence of the British government 
will gain their proper footing among the 
nations of oentral Asia ; that tranquillity will 
ho established upon the most important fron- 
tier of India, nnd that a lasting barrier will be 
raised against hostile intrigue nnd encroach- 
ment. ” The means by which these objects 
were to be achieved were then propounded. 

• he relative positions ostensibly nssigned to 
the raw levies of Shah Shoojah, and the fine 
army by whioh they were to be accompanied, 
have been already intimated; the passage in 
which they were determined ran thus : “ His 
Majesty, Shah Shoojah-ool-Moolk, will enter 
Affglianistan surrounded by his own troops, 
and will be supported against foreign inter- 
ference nnd faotious opposition by a British 
array. The governor-general confidently hopes 
that the Shah will be speedily replaced on his 
throne by his own subjects and adherents; and 
when onoe he shall bo secured in power, and 
the independence nnd integrity of Affghnn- 
istan established, the British army will be with- 
drawn." Tho declaration concluded with 
earnest professions of moderation and liberality, 
nnd of the desire of the British government to 
promoto the welfare of Afghanistan and of its 
people without exception. Contemporaneously 
with tho issue of Ibis declaration, Mr. William 
-Hay M’Nagliton was appointed envoy and 


minister on tho part of the government of 
India at the court of Shoojnh-ool-Moolk ; and 
political appointments under Mr. M’Nnghten 
were bestowed upon Captain Burncs, Lieute- 
nant D. E. Todd, Lieutenant E. Pottinger, 
Lieutenant B. Leech, and Mr. P. B. Lord, a 
medical officer. 

Tho force destined to reseat Shah Shoojah 
on his throne — or, according to the official 
version of its duties, to aid the shah’s troops 
in effecting that object — was to be called 
“tho army of the Indus.” By the end of 
November, the whole of the Bengal division 
was encamped in tho neighbourhood of Ferozo- 
poro ; nnd hero a series of interviews took 
place between the governor-genoral and the 
“Lion of the Punjab,” Runjeet Singh. Mat- 
ters, however, of more importance than pro- 
cessions, exhibitions of dancing-girls, or even 
show inspections of troops, occupied some 
portion of tho time and thoughts of tho 
governor-general and the commander-in-chief. 
The Persians had raised the siege of Herat, 
nnd the intelligence of this fact led to a 
change in the amount of preparation for in- 
vading Afghanistan from tho eastward. Less 
strength tlinn liad been assigned for the object 
was now deemed sufficient, and orders were 
issued directing that a part only of the force 
assembled at Ferozepore should go forward — ■ 
that part to consist of the cavalry, one troop 
of horse artillery, one battery of nine-pounders 
and the artillery of the park, tho sappers nnd 
miners, nnd three brigades of infantry. Tho 
remainder of the troops were to await further 
ordeis at Ferozepore. Tho selection of the 
troops to bo omployed in the expedition 
against Afghanistan had been made by Sir 
Henry Fane with reference to the results of 
his personal inspection. Where all were thus 
eminently fitted for tho destined service, it 
was difficult to determine what portion should 
be left behind. The solution was intrusted to 
chance ; lots were cast, and the fortune of 
marching onward fell to the following portions 
of tho army : — the first, second, and fourth 
brigades of infantry, the second troop second 
brigade of horse artillery, the camel battery of 
nine-pounders. The disappointment of the 
remainder was soothed by the most flattering 
expressions of approbation from the comman- 
der-in-chief. A further change affecting this 
distinguished officer resulted from the receipt 
of the intelligence respecting Herat. . The 
health of Sir Henry Fane was rapidly failing, 
the ordinary influence of on Indian olimate. 
having accelerated the effects of a long career 
of active military service. He was about to 
prooeed to Europe when the expedition against 
Affglianistan was resolved upon; and in taking 
the command of it, he sacrificed to a sense of 
duty the gratification of a strong desire for an 
immediate leturn to his own country. The 
change of circumstances bad rendered his 
retirement practicable without discredit, and 
he availed himself of tho opportunity to seek 
that restoration of health which, in an Asiatic 
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climate, he could not hope for. It was ac- 
cordingly resolved that the command of the 
advancing detachment should be assumed by 
Sir Willoughby Cotton ; and that, on the 
junction of the Bombay division, the chief 
command should devolve on Sir John Keane. 

Early in December the army of Shah 
Shoojah moved from Ferozepore, the privi- 
lege of precedence being thus given to the 
force which, according to official statement, 
was to be the principal arm by which the 
conquest of Afghanistan was to be effected. 
The Bengal division of the British army 
marched a few days afterwards. 

On the 16th of January the shah’s army 
arrived on the banks of the Indus, followed 
after a very short interval by the Bengal 
column. The march of the British force was 
performed with little loss except of camels ; 
great numbers of these useful animals having 
been attacked by disease, attributed to change 
of forage combined with fatigue. The shah’s 
army was equally fortunate, with the excep- 
tion of some desertions : a very brief expe- 
rience of the habits of a soldier’s life being 
found in many instances sufficient to satisfy 
the curiosity of the newly enlisted warriors of 
which that army was composed. The shah’s 
army crossed the river in boats ; and though 
but few craft could be obtained for the service, 
the passage, through the good management of 
the officers superintending it, was effected in 
less than seven days. The British force was 
to take possession of Bnkkur under a conven- 
tion concluded by Captain Burnes with the 
ameer ; but some delay took place, partly in 
consequence ot the non-arrival of the ratifi- 
cation of the convention by the governor- 
general, partly from the habits of systematic 
evasion common to Eastern princes. The 
keys were at length obtained, but deceit was 
yet apprehended ; and in the prow of one of 
the vessels conveying the party about to take 
possession was placed a quantity of powder 
deemed sufficient to blow in the great gate. 
It was, however, not required ; neither re- 
sistance nor further evasion was attempted, 
and the British force marched into Bukkur 
as calmly as they would have performed an 
ordinary evolution on parade. 

The advance of the Bengal column towards 
the point where it was intended to act was 
here arrested by intelligence relative to the 
situation of the Bombay force, and the course 
of the negotiations in Sinde conducted by 
Captain Pottinger. This intelligence appeared 
to render it expedient that the march of the 
column should be turned towards Hydrabad 
in Lower Sinde, and it accordingly moved in 
that direction ; but its progress was checked 
by further information intimating that a 
change of circumstances had rendered its 
approach towards Hydrabad unnecessary. 
The column accordingly retnrned to Bukkur, 
where preparations had been made for crossing 
the Indus. This was effected by a bridge of 
boats, over which the troops, baggage busies, 


and cattle were passed without a single acci- 
dent. Previously to this event the army of 
Shah Shoojah had advanced to Shikarpoor, 
wheuce a detachment was despatched to take 
possession of Larkana, a place of some im- 
portance, being a great mart for rice, and also 
the dep6t for the artillery of the ameers of 
Sinde. 

On the 20th' of February the head of the 
Bengal column was at Shikarpoor. Dp to 
this time the army distinguished as that of 
Shah Shoojah maintained the place to which 
it was entitled in virtue of being considered 
the principal force by which the exiled king 
was to assert his title to reign in Affghan- 
istan, — it had taken the lead, being followed 
at a convenient distance by the Bengal force, 
regarded as an auxiliary. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the order of march was changed — the 
British troops led, the shah’s army followed. 
On the 10th of March the head-quarters 
were at Dadur, a town situate near the en- 
trance to the Bolan Pass ; through this the 
column marched to Quetta, where it arrived 
on the 26th. 

It will now be convenient to revert to the 
Bombay force, the composition of which has 
already been detailed. The facilities afforded 
by the opportunity of water transport were 
resorted to, and the force sailed from Bombay 
in November, 183S, and its disembarkation 
was effected in the vicinity of Vikkur, in the 
same month. The ameers of Sinde were to 
have made preparations for providing camels 
and supplies, but they had made none. In 
consequence the army was detained at Vikkur 
until the 24th of December, when it com- 
menced its march for Tatta, at which place 
Sir John Keane arrived on the 2Stb. Here 
the army was further detained for a consider- 
able period. 

Nominally in the territory of a friendly 
power, tbe British force in Sinde experienced 
little of active friendship. The Ameers of 
Sinde had always manifested great disinclina- 
tion to the formation of any intimate connection 
with the British government ; but as a more 
fitting opportunity will occur for inquiring 
into tbe questions at issue between the parties, 
attention will not in this place be distracted 
from tbe main purpose of tbe narrative. It 
will suffice to state, that differences existed, 
and that great difficulty was found in arrang- 
ing them. The existence of these differences 
had occasioned tbe Bengal army to deviate 
from their direct route for the purpose of 
approaching Hydrabad, and tbe accommodation 
which was effected occasioned its return. The 
dread created by the vicinity of two British 
armies undoubtedly led to the pacific conclu- 
sion which terminated a series of proceedings 
in which the extreme verge of hostility was 
approached. The Bombay army adranrsJ 
through Sinde ; and on tbe 4th of Marti 
officially declared to have become pari — r 
“army of the Indus.” 

Previously to this, a reserve £vs 
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Brigadier Valiant bad been despatched from 
Bomba; to Sinde ; it was composed of her 
Majesty's 40th foot, a body of native infantry 
about two thousand two hundred strong, con- 
sisting of the 2nd grenadiers and the 22nd 
and 26th Bombay regiments, a detail of pio- 
neers, and a detachment of artillery. At the 
desire of Colonel Pottinger, Sir Frederick 
Maitland, the naval commander-in-chief in 
India, proceeded to Kurraclice in her Majesty’s 
ship Wellesley, having on board the 40th and 
the detachment of artillery. He arrived at 
that place on the evening of the 1st of Febru- 
ary, and was there joined by the Berenice 
steamer and the Euphrates, having on board 
the 2nd grenadiers native infantry. The fort 
was summoned, and a quarter of an hour 
allowed to the commandant to decide his 
course. Upon his declining to surrender, five 
companies of the 40th were landed, and a 
position taken up by them in the rear of the 
fortress. The broadside of the Wellesley was 
brought to bear on the opposite taco at a 
distance of eight or nine hundred yards, and 
these preparations having been made, a second 
summons was sent to the commandant. A 
second refusal followed, and the discharge of a 
gun from the fortress announced, apparently, 
the intention of those within to make a 
defence. The fire of the Wellesley was imme- 
diately opened, and with such effect, that in 
less than an hour the entire face against which 
it was directed was a heap of ruins. The 
troops who had been landed then entered the 
breach and took possession of the fort without 
resistance. It turned out that the garrison 
consisted of only twenty men, and these had 
fled, seeking shelter under the cliffs on the 
opposite side to that at which the British 
party entered; they were all made pri- 
soners. The fort being occupied, the au- 
thorities of the town were required to give up 
military possession of it to the British, and 
with this demand they thought it prudent to 
comply without any delay. The capture of 
Kurracliee took place on the 2nd of February, 
at which time the final course of the Ameers 
was altogether matter of doubt, and it had 
certainly some effect in aiding the negotiations 
in progress at Hydrabad. 

The Bombay column of tho " army of the 
Indus” pursued its march to Dadur, and 
eventually took the same route to Affghanistan 
that had been pursued by tho Bengal force. 
On the 16th of April, Sir John Keane, com- 
mander-in-chief, established his head-quarters 
at Quetta, with the advance column — that of 
Bengal — tho Bombay column being several 
inarches in tho rear. The advance of neither 
column was marked by events worthy of being 
dwelt upon. Both portions of tho army suf- 
fered great privations for want of adequate 
supplies ; both were subjected to great incon- 
veniences from tire deficiency of beasts of 
burden ; both were continually annoyed by 
robbers — a Inrgo portion of tho population 
among which they were moving having no 


occupation but plunder. These persons pur- 
sued their trade up to the very verge of tho 
encampments of the British force, and, though 
the punishment of death was in some cases 
summarily inflicted, no effect seems thereby to 
have been produced on the associates of those 
who suffered. Indeed, it was not probablo 
that any should be produced — they would 
regard tho loss of life as an accident common 
to their profession — a contingency inseparable 
from the exercise of it. 

The dangerous and difficult Kojuk pass was 
traversed in succession by the two columns, and 
on the 20th of April the head-quarters were 
at Kandahar. The Bombay column arrived 
at that place on the 7th of May. The city 
was occupied without opposition, the sirdars 
having taken alarm and fled. On the 8th 
Shah Shoojah was solemnly enthroned. The 
united British army of Bengal and Bombay 
was drawn up in line in front of the city, to 
the extent of seven thousand five hundred 
men. A platform was erected to answer the 
purpose of a musnud, to which the shah 
proceeded on horseback, through a line of 
troops of his own contingent. On bis ap- 
proaching the British lines a salute of twenty- 
one guns was fired, and on his passing down 
the line there was a general salute, accom- 

anied by the lowering of colours in honour of 

is majeBty. On his ascending the throne a 
salvo was discharged from a hundred and one 
pieces of artillery. Sir John Keane and the 
other principal authorities then offered nuz- 
zurs ; care being taken that the number of 
coins presented Bhould in every case be an 
uneven one, this circumstance being an omen 
of good luck. Finally, the "army of the 
Indus” marched round in review order in front 
of the throne, and thus the ceremony con- 
cluded. 

The march to Kandahar was a great mili- 
tary triumph, though no enemy, deserving tho 
name, had been encountered, but it was 
attended by great suffering nnd great loss. 
"It must be confessed,” says Captain Have- 
lock, " that hitherto our task has been escort- 
ing, not campaigning, but this pacific duty has 
been performed under arduous circumstances ; 
and the exposure to the vicissitudes of climate, 
the fatigue, and tho deficiency of food and 
water, which tried the strength nnd resolution 
of our troops between Quetta and Kandahar, 
as well as the active hostility of tho predatory 
tribes, ought never to be despised as military 
difficulties. How gladly would our army havo 
exchanged them for tho most determined oppo- 
sition of the Affghans in tho fiold I How 
often did our officers long for a battlo to raiso 
the sinking spirits of tho soldier and make him 
feel that he was not labouring and suffering in 
vain.” 

Some conception of the privations endured 
may be formed from tho recital of a few facts. 
When tho Bengal column reached Kandahar, 
tho troops, European nnd native camp fol- 
lowers, and mustered establishments, had been 
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for periods varying from twenty-eight to forty- 
eight days on diminished rations. Money 
allowances to meet the deficiency hnil been 
made to the natives, both combatant nnd non- 
combatant, but there was scarcely an oppor- 
tunity of expending them, for provisions wero 
not to be procured. The sufferings of the 
army for want of water were still less endu- 
rable. Referring to a part of tho period 
during which tho Bengal column were sub- 
jected to the above, severo privations in regard 
to food, Captain Havelock says, “The plain 
on which our camp is now pitched is not, like 
the level of Siriah, wnlcrod by deep and wcll- 
snpplicd lsahrcozoB (subterranean aqueducts), 
carrying coolness nnd the promise of fertility 
down tlioir slopes. A small cut through which 
wo found water, flowing from a spring-head in 
the mountains, lias alone supplied us wills the 
useful clement since first we advanced to this 
point. This little channel, the Kandahar 
sirdars liavo caused to be dammed up near 
its source in the hills, nnd behold two hold 
brigades and the levy of tho shall reduced to 
the greatest straits. Horses, already half- 
starved for want of grain nnd good grass, 
were throughout the day panting in all tho 
agonies of thirst; nnd in the evening n few 
drops of water could not ha obtained even to 
mix the medicines of tho sick in our hospitals, 
or to supply them with the refreshment mu! 
comfort of a few spoonfuls of tea. All ranks 
have been taught to understand to-day, how 
little prised when plentiful, how outrageously 
demanded when scarce, iR that bounteous pro- 
vision for tho wants of God's creatures, water ! 
Weary of tho delays which had kept us so long 
at Dumb Goolaee, we moved forward on the 
Clit April into the plains which wo had sur- 
veyed from tho summit of the Kojuk Pass, 
recognizing all tho diRtinclivo peaks of tho 
scattered hills which wo had oWrvod from 
that commanding height. Wo saw them now 
magnified ns wo npnroachcd them, nnd casting 
a dark shade over the plains which they over- 
hung, Anxious looks were from time to time 
cast towards theso green eminences, nnd their 
bases wero carefully searched for nny small 
streams which might supply tho urgent wants 
of a thirsting force." The search, it appears, 
was vain, nnd Captain Ilavclock thus con- 
tinues : — "It was not very pleasant to discover 
that this day, too, wo must dopond for a supply 
of tho indispensahlo elomeut on tho stream of 
a small nnd imperfect kalirccz. Its water was 
brnckisli, and flowed scantily and sluggishly. 
Thousands of brass lotas and leathern buckets 
wero soon dipped into tlio little channel ; and 
though proper regulations wero promptly 
established, ono-lmlf of tho forco had not been 
watered beforo tho scarcity commenced. Soon 
diluted mud alono could bo obtained, and 
whole regiments, under a burning sun, with 
parched lips, sighed for night to cool them, 
and then for morning, that they might move 
on to a happier spot. Tho troops wero huoyed 
up towards evoaing with fallacious hopes of j 


tho waters of a spring, netually discovered in 
tho liilis, being brought down to their relief 
into tho plains ; but up to tlio hour of early 
march no stream had begun to flow into tho 
dry bed of a nullah, on which mnny woro 
gazing in hope. The sufferings of tlio soldiers, 
both European nnd native, were for somo 
hours so great ns nearly to tempt somo for a 
moment to forget tho restraints of disciplino ; 
nnd never do its principles nehievo a greater 
triumph than when troops arc seen obedient 
nnd respectful, nnd trying to he cheerful, under 
this form of privation. At Killa Putloollnh, 
ofiiecrs of tho highest rank were brought to 
acknowledge tho value of this simple clement. 
Tills was no timo for tho luxurious ablutions 
which, under tlio sun of Central Asia, preservo 
health nnd restore strength ; no timo to wasto 
n single drop of the precious fluid on nny 
bodily comfort, or for nny purpose but pre- 
paring food or slaking a racing thirst; nnd 
thousands felt this day that all the gifts of that 
God, whoso public praise and ordinances woro 
forgotten on this sabbath of unwilling penatico, 
would liavo been worthless to man, if in liis 
anger he had withhold tho often despised 
blessing of water. Tho kindness and con- 
sideration with which somo officers of no low 
rank shared tho little portion of tho much 
coveted fluid which they could obtain with tho 
privates around them, was creditable to their 
humanity, and ought to liavo won tho con- 
fidence nnd affections of those whom they 
commanded.” On tho following day, tho 
column, after marching ten miles, was com- 
pelled to proceed further, from nn apprehen- 
sion of tlio want of water. Captain Havelock 
thus describes its progress: — "Forward tho 
brigndo moved, to finish a Bccond march of 
ten miles, their horses dropping from drought 
nnd exhaustion ns they toiled on, and leaving 
in tho mountain passes melancholy traces of 
tins day's sufferings nnd persovemneo. When 
tlio cavalry had thus got over five miles, in 
tho courco of which British dragoons nnd 
nativo troopers wero seen eagerly sharing with 
tlioir chargors muddy and foetid water drawn 
from puddlea at tlio sido of tho road, tho very 
sight of which would, in Ilindostan, liavo 
equally sickened nil to whom it was offored ; 
they struck into a by-road on their left, nnd 
winding their way by a narrowpath through 
an opening in the undulating eminences, found 
themselves toward'* evening on tho banks of a 
plentiful stream. Tlio rush of unbridled in- 
dulgence of the troops and their horses into its 
waters, after nil the privations of the morning, 
may fairly be described as uncontrollable. 
IVhat moderation . was to Iks expected from 
manor bea«t breaking forth from the restraints 
of a two days' unwilling abstinence?” 

The'o suWcriugs wero endured by men, not 
fresh front a state of ropo«o or of onlinaty 
exertion, hut worn with tho fatigues of a 
march of many hundred miles, parts of 
lay through tracts of great difficulty- 
had been subjected, also, to tatfe 0 ** ** 
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cooding Uio ordinniy tnemuro of military with the trnni-nclbm ; fur while the 
labour, in proof of which, tbo inarch through returned the Irw.k, tb'-y did not f«i tl.o 
tlm lvojiik p-vunnv ho rWi*rn*d t«». *JTi rou jr 1 1 n'-co'Mty of noting in th<* r.vne wanner with 
n portion of thin «U*fil>\ tin* Imtfory and field regard to the money. Th« lalbr they kept, 
train of tho nrmy had to l»n dragged tip and though they refuted tlie p!«-dge which it w.m 
lowered down by human agency, the situation Intended to purchase, 

rendering Impracticable the employment of t'ruin Kandahar a d«-i.vhfnenl «n »»nt to 
beasts for tho purpft"e. Th« duty wai con- take pustminii of fJiri*>Ur, a f«rt on the He?* 
Kpqnenlly performed by parties i.| Kuropean tmmd. situate aWlt'eventy-five mites distant, 
infantry. When to the pressure of mumming iTh* duty wai perfonned without any difl'idly 
hunger, maddening thin-t, amt the moat ex* ‘except that opposed by the tiver, whHi at that 
haunting fatigue, in added the irritating annoy. ' peritnl of tin* year, i« deep and rap: 1. It twt 
nnco of constant alarm and frequent attacks .'rf.i^-d hy im an» of rafts c-.mpov-i of e'npty 
from hordes of cowardly rubber*. it will h<* r.vk *, ami tin* f*-ri basing been et art*.-, ted i.y 
obvioun that the nmn-ti of the Kritirii lone, , thf> hostile anthofiti-s, the Kritbh party had 
though unmarked by any conltirt deeming; nothing t<» d*» l.nt to f>! -..*<* Shah Sh-eijah'* 
tho name of an action, made a far i , '‘vrr«-r;garri«*tiinjvi' , »r •••<.«. This nmarmtnpltd-ed* 
demand upon tho rplrits and r«Mierlv quaiiti* < . and the piety returned to Kandahar after a 
of those by whom it was performed, than many' very brief af-enm. Tin* Briltdi army wai 
n brilliant campaign, tlm event-* of which glow ! detained there, chiefly by the ..dittrnily e.f 
in tho page of the historian, and are embalmed i procuring suppibi, till the g7th of Jon** : <*:» 
in trailiUnnnl rrcultrcUnn*. Tho ta*i; was not i that day an event occurred which, though nut 
nccoinplir*1u*d without great facrifieei. 'Hie known to Shah Sheojxh or hi* aliiei till •■■mo 
loss of bend*, especially, was enormous. U"> v. rrj,* afterwardi, might have altogether 
ful and valuable baggage sens in (tome r.v**i changed the a-port of r. If.it ri in AfTghanidait. 
abandoned from tiro deficiency of camel* for This was tb" death of the S*-:k rn!**r, llonj'-et 
ita transport ; those patient and enduring ; Singh. If is army iva< at that tin:** < tnpbycd 
animal* having perished in Incredible munberr.liti lVhawur, in support of the object* of th« 
Tho loss of horse* was nnumnlly great. The tripartite treaty. Hi* death, whenever it 
Bengal nrmy lout not fewer than three hundred might occur, wa* expected to bad to much 
and fifty — nearly one-seventh of the entire change ami great cnnfu-.bti ; and it was to ho 
number employed, Tho Bombay column wa* apprehende t that, hnpjK-ning at fo critical a 
rather more fortunate, 1ml tho low, notwith- period, the event might have placed Shall 
standing, wan considerable. Shoojah ami his British ally in a moil cm- 

At Kandahar tho nrmy enjoved n brief barrn».»ing position. Of tin* imminence rf the 
interval of comparative rc»t ; but ls*yond this, danger they were, however, ignorant, though 
littlo cessation of it* difficultica was expe* it was known that tho “ Lion of the Punjab” 
ricnccd. Provision* still continued scarce, and was seriously ill. 

robberies were as frequent ns before. Some Tho march towards Knlwd was commenced 
reasons for doubting tiro alleged popularity of under circumstances not tire most nuqncious. 
Shall Slioojali bad by this timo begun to A largo convoy of grain furnished by the 
manifest themselves. No nlncrity was shown I.obani merchants had been brought in rafclv, 
in joining bis standard, though ho was now and tiiis would have enabled the nrmy to 
by virluo of the British arms in possession of march with full ration* ; but tire Lobanis 
one of tho chief cities of Afghanistan, nnd was refused to accompany the army, and no means 
nhout to march upon tho other with tiro best for tiro conveyance of tire grain could bo 
prospects of success. It was tho custom of obtained. Tbo consequence was, that this 
tbo princes of Afghanistan, when they ro* supply — for tho arrival of which tiro troops 
quired tho sorviccs of a clan, to send a supply bad been for some time detained — was obliged 
of nronoy, ostensibly for “shoeing tho horses” to bo left in Kandahar, nnd tho troops nnd 
— actually to provido all necessaries ; to do followers to march on half rations, 
which, in most cases, without such aid, would I/ittlc occurred worthy of notice until tho 
have been noither within tho power nor con- arrivnl of the nrmy, on tho 20th of July, at 
sonant to the will of tho parties to whom tho Nnnnce, situated’ ten miles from Ghurnee. 
appeal was rondo. In conformity with this llcro preparations wore made for tho nttack 
custom, Slink Shoojah sent ten thousand of the latter place, which proved a fortress of 
rupcos to tho Ghiljio chiefs, in tho hone of considerable strength,' nnd was tiro residence 
inducing them to join him. Tho aid, in nc- of one of Dost Mahomed's sons, who dwelt 
cordnnco with established precedent, was no- tlioro in the capacity of governor. Tho army 
companicd hy a copy of the Koran, on which marched from Nnnnce early on the morning 
the chiefs were expected to swear allegiance of tho 21st in three columns. On the advance 
to tho shnh ; nnd this ceremony, combined arriving within a short distance of tho fortress, 
with the retention hy them of tiro book, would it was porceived that preparations were made 
liavo been a pledge of adhorenoo to tiro royal for stopping its progress. The men engaged 
cause. This pledge, however, tho Shnh was in this work wore, however, soon drawn from 
not destined to receive, nor wnB tho with- tho open ground into tho outworks, nnd the 
holding it the only disappointment connected British horse artillery guns bciug brought up. 
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ci fire wns commenced on the fort, with slirnp- 
tiellc* and phot, nt the distance of about seven 
hundred yards. Tills movement appears to 
have been introduced for no oilier object but 
to ascertain the extent and power of the 
enemy's fire, which wan forthwith opened, and 
caused some casualties ntnong tlio British 
troops beforo they were withdrawn from its 
reach. 

The appearance of Ghur.nco seems to have 
unpleasantly surprised those who were to 
direct the force of the British arms against it. 
It had been represented ns very weak, and as 
completely commanded from the adjacent hills. 
Further, those who professed to have a deep 
knowledge of the most secret springs of action 
among the AfTglmn*, reiterated tlio most posi- 
tive assurances that neither Knbool nor 
Ghusnee would he defended, and these assu- 
rances seem to havo received implicit belief. 
In consequence, a small battering train, which 
bad been dragged at an enormous cost several 
hundred miles to Kandahar, was left there, 
it b‘>ing very desirable, on account of the 
scarcity of cattle, to reduce as farns practicable 
tlie demand for their labour. The impression*, 
however, afforded by the aspect of Ghuznee 
did not correspond with those derived from 
tile reports received at Kandahar. “ We 
were very much surprised," says the chief 
engineer of the army of tho Indus, Captain 
Thomson, “to find n high rampart in good 
repair, lmilt on a scarped mound about thirty- 
five feel high, flanked by numerous towers, and 
surrounded by a fawn brave and a wet ditch. 
The irregular figure of the enceinte gave a 
pood flanhing fire, whilst the height of tho 
citadel covi red the interior from tho com- 
manding lire of the hills to the north, rendering 
it nugatory. In addition to this, the towers 
nt tiie angles had been enlarged ; screen walls 
had been built before tho gates ; tlio ditch 
cleared out and filled with water (stated to 
ho unfordable), and an outwork built on the 
right hank ol the river, so ns to command tho 
lied ol it." Such was the impression made by 
the first near view of the fortress of Ghuznoo. 
“The works," Captain Thomson adds, "were 
evidently much stronger than we lind been led 
to anticipate, and such ns our army could not 
venture to attack in a regular manner witli 
the means at our disposal. We had no bat- 
tering train, and to nttack Ghnzneo in form a 
much larger train would bo required than the 
army over possessed. Tho great height of tho 
parapet above the plain (sixty or seventy feet), 
with the wet ditoli, wero insurmountable 
obstaclea to an Attack merely by mining or 
CBcalading." _ 

A nephew of Dost Maliomcd Khan had 
quitted Ghnzneo, and taken refuge witli tho 
British force as it approached tho place, and 
ho afforded somo information highly valuable 
to those who proposed to attack it. Tho 
knowledge thus acquired was improved by a 
careful and minute reconnaissance. The engi- 
neers, with an escort, went round the works, 


npproacliing as near ns it was practicable to 
find cover. The garrison wero aware of theso 
proceedings, and kept up a hot firo on tho 
officers whenever they wero obliged to show 
themselves. The fortifications were ascer- 
tained to be of about equal strength in every 
part. There wero several gates, but nil ex- 
cepting one, called the Knbool gate, because 
opening on tlio fnco of the fortress in tho 
direction of that city, had, it wns reported, 
1«cn closed by the erection of walls ncross 
them. This gate was deemed by the engineer 
officers the only eligible point for attack ; tho 
advantages which it presented wero thus 
stated by Captain Thomson : — “The road up 
to tlio gate was clear — tlio bridge over tho 
ditcli was unbroken — there wero good posi- 
tions for the artillery within three hundred 
nntl fifty yards of the walls on both sides of 
tho road, and we lind information that tho 
gateway was not built up, a reinforcement 
from Knbool being oxpcctcd.” Tlio result of 
the observation of tho engineers, therefore, 
was a report to tho commander-in-chief, “ Hint 
if ho decided on the immediate nttack of 
Ghuznee, tho only feasible mode of attack, 
and the only one which held out a prospect 
of success, was a dash at tlio Kabool gnteway, 
blowing the gate open by bags of powder.” 

Tho army, on arriving before Ghuznee, had 
encamped on tho southern side of the fortress. 
The report of the engineers, nnd tho deter- 
mination of the commander-in-chief to actupon 
its suggestions, rendered n change of position 
necessary, nntl the force lind not been encamped 
above three hours when it received orders 
again to march. It moved from the ground 
first taken up, in tire nfternoon, in two 
columns. The march w.as rendered somewhat 
ciicuitous by the necessity of keeping boyond 
the rnngo of the guns of tlio fortress. The 
troops wero wearied liy tho march of tho 
morning, ami tiic-ro were some difficulties to 
lie overcome, among them tho passago of the 
river Logur, as well ns several sninil water- 
courses ; a lofty rango of heights, lying to tho 
north-west of the nlncc nnd opposite to the 
guns of tho citadel, lay in tho routo of ono 
column ; tlio nseent was attended with great 
labour, nnd somo peril — and this accomplished, 
tlio descent wns scarcely icss laborious and 
daugcrouB. When tlio regiments of the first 
division lind surmounted all these difficulties, 
nnd arrived at their ground, which wns not 
until long after nightfall, the baggage and 
camp followers were still far in the rear, and 
tho troops were, consequently, obliged to pass 
the interval which yet remained before the 
light of morning could bo expected, in a state 
of famishing and shivering destitution. They 
bnd neither tents nor rations, nnd wero thus 
sentenced for somo hours to hunger and a 
bivouac. Shots were occasionally fired from 
the fortress, but they produced no damage, 
nnd seemed to havo no object but that of 
showing to those without the fortress that 
those within were awnke. Lights were dis- 
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played from tbo citadel, nnd these reamed to 
bo answered by ihn kindling of fires In the 
surrounding country. Conjecture on tho 
meaning of tlirfio rlgnata offi-red food for 
modllntinn to llio weary but tdo* pirns c*ccu- 
pints of the British lint*. 

The situation of tbo besiegers through Ibis 
comfortless night In thus depicted by onn of 
themrelvc* " It was known thnt Mnliemrd 
Ufzul KImn, another con of the Atnerr r.f 
Knbool, bird inarched down from tbo capital 
ivltb tbo vlow of dchlnrkndiiig Obtumec, Olid 
won now close to tic. Tbo forces of t!m fthtt* 
jits, Abrloolnibmnn nnd ('tool Moobuinmui!, 
woro in tbo field nt no great tll«tnnc**. A 
mly, nbo, of fanatic* from tint Sooltmian 
Cbcdc, who bnd taken arm* wlirn a religion* 
ivnr bnd, ns n last rc’oitrco, boon proclaimed 
by tbo tottering Bartlkzyr**, now occupied th*> 
height* to llio eastward of tbo valley fn which 
tbo fortress stand*. ItcflrctlmiK on the*** clr< 
cmnnlnncv* nnd on our want of n .battering 
train, tbo glimmering of tbo light* on tbo bos. 
tilo battlements nnd in tbo plains, nnd the 
chill of tbo night Mr, effectually chased nway 
(dumber until tiny bruke on tbo 2'Jnd." 

llio first employment of tbo welrome dawn 
wns to rc»cuo the baggage, camp follower*, 
ntul sick, from the various points to which 
they bnd Wen led in tbo bewilderment of n 
night mnrt-h over unknown ground, nml to 
bring them to the rdneo selected for encamp- 
ment. It was mid-day beforo tbo whole of 
tbo baggage reached tbo camp. Tho com- 
lnander-in-diief nml tbo engineer* mnde 
nnotbcr reconnaissance on tide dny, nnd the 
result of thoir observations tended to confinn 
tlio resolutions previously taken. Tho dny 
sms enlivened by tho descent from tho bill* of 
norno fnuntient opponents of Shnli Shonjnh, 
with tbo intention of attacking bis enmp. 
Tliey wero charged by tho shah's cavalry, nnd 
driven back. Captain Outran), nt tho bend of 
n party of tho slmb's infantry, followed them 
into thoir fastnesses, nnd succeeded in cap- 
turing many prisoners, nnd oven tho holy ban- 
ner of green nnd wliito, undor which tho hordo 
had been brought together. 

Tho requisite orders for tbo attack on Gbur.- 
nee woro circulated ninong tho commanding offi- 
cers in tho evening, ami so much of them com- 
municated to tbo troops ns ivns necessary to 
ennbio thorn to perform wliat was required. 
Tho various parties of tbo British force des- 
tined to tnko part in tho attack ivero in posi- 
tion beforo daylight. Tbo night was stormy, 
and loud gusts of wind tended to deprivo tuo 
besieged of tbo opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with tho movements of their assail- 
ants from tbo noiso with which they woro 
inovitably attended. Within tbo fort a dead 
calm prevailed, not a shot was fired, nnd some 
suspicion wns entertained that tbo placo had 
beon evacuated. 

When all woro in position, tbo attention of 
tbo enemy wns partially diverted by a false 
attack. Tho British batteries oponed, and woro 


answered from the f<irtrr«, t n tbo mein time, 
the exploded party were preparing ih'-mHvMi 
for tile M'ltdt, which it wm anticipated would 
put tho British force In p'is«ef-iion*.f tl.npl.w, 
Tbo pirly ronsbted of Captain Prat, of i).- 
Bombay engineer* ; Lieutenant* Durand and 
M'Ond, Bengal engineer* ; three sergeant*, 
and eighteen men of the sappers. The ebargn 
ordinarily rrrnmiurnd'd to lie employed for 
blowing open galea to sixty to one hundred nnd 
twenty pound* of juiw«l«-r, but a* it rot appre- 
hended that the enemy might have taken alarm 
nt th« appro aid* of the British army to that tide 
of llt*i place on wbieb the Kabvd gate vra* 
fitilnW. find might thereupon bate strength- 
ened the gale, tl-.« charge wb.i incrr.avd to 

three litindrr*! pound*. The inorernrut* of 
lb" explosion j-irtv were dlreerr.*d from the 
rampart*, hut the enrmy *li*l not penetrate 
thefr precise object. Blue light* were thrown 
up to afford them n better opportunity of 
ascertaining what was in progress, but bring 
burned from the top of the parapet instead «i 
being thrown into tho plumage Mow, they 
MTbrdrd littli* n*ri*tnne*! t*» the**? wlm em- 
ployed them. Had they been thrown over, it 
would. In the opinion of Captain IVal, bate 
been impes'dldo to place the powder. A* it 
wn<*, the besieged were content with firing 
from loop-liolet npoti tho explosion party, nnd 
those by which they were protected, anil then 
random operations produced little effect. The 
powder accordingly was placed, the lioso laid, 
nml the train fired. The gate was instantly 
blown nway, together with n considerable part 
of the roof of the square building in which it 
wns placed. Captain Peat wns struck down 
nnd Htunncd, but recovering nlmo*t imme- 
diately, had the gratification of finding that 
tbo operation of which bo had l>ecn the noting 
conductor bad entirely succeeded. Tho bat- 
teries poured tlieir fire into the works, and 
tho bugle sounded for the assaulting column to 
push on. It was commanded by Brigadier 
Sale, nnd consisted of her Majesty’s 2nd, 
Mnjor Cnmithers ; 13th, Mnjor I'rnscr ; 17th, 
I.icutcnnnt-Colonel Crokcr; nnd tbo Bengal 
European regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Or- 
chard. The advance, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Donnie, entered tbo gatowny, followed by tlio 
remainder of tbo column. A series of despe- 
rnto struggles took place within the galoway 
nnd town, nnd several officers, amongst whom 
was Brigadier Solo, wero wonmlod. As soon 
ns tbo storming party bad well entered tlio 
centre square, the enemy made n general rush, 
some for tbo citadel, somo for tbo houses, from 
which those who gained possession of them 
kept up an annoying fire on tbo British force 
below. To tho nttnek of tlio citadel her 
Majesty's 13th and 17th regimonts moved, 
llio Inttor leading. This wns tho residence of 
tho govornor. There, tbo female niombors of 
tlio principal families lmd been collected, nnd 
there, too, was tbo magazine nnd granary. A 
strong resistance wns expected, but none was 
offered. Tho 17th, on arriving nt the gates. 
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forced its way in, followed.closely by the 13 th ; 
and, while those below were watching for the 
effeols of the heavy fire which it was antici- 
pated would be poured on tho assailants, the 
feeling of anxiety was suddenly exchanged for 
that of gratified astonishment, by the display 
of the colours of the two regiments on the top 
of the upper fort. The garrison had aban- 
doned their guns and fled in all directions, 
casting themselves down, in some instances, 
from immense heights, in the hope of effecting 
their escape. The firing from the houses was 
kept up for some time after the capture of the 
citadel. Some fanatical Affghans, who had 
succeeded in picking off men from the parties 
employed in clearing the streets, obstinately 
refused quarter, and when escape was impos- 
sible, voluntarily rushed on death, consoled by 
reflecting that they died fighting the battle of 
the faith, and with the well-aimed shots which 
had sent bo many infidels to their eternnl home 
yet ringing in their ears. The reserve, under 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, which had entered im- 
mediately after the storming-party, succeeded 
in clearing many of the houses which had 
afforded shelter to combatants of this de- 
scription. 

Hyder Khan, the governor, hnd been led by 
the false attack away from the point where 
the real danger lay. On learning that the 
British troops were entering from an oppo- 
site direction, he rode back, but it was only to 
find that all was lost. He succeeded in reach- 
ing the citadel, though not without being ex- 
posed to some peril : a bayonet passed through 
the waistband of liis dress, and his horse rear- 
ing, he was in danger of falling, the result of 
which would have been instant death ; but he 
recovered himself, and finally surrendered to 
two officers of the Bengal army. 

"In sieges and stormings,” observed Sir 
John Keane, in a general order issued after 
the capture of Ghuznee, “ it does not fall to 
the lot of cavalry to bear the same conspicuous 
part as the two other arms of the profession.” 
On this occasion, indeed, the employment of 
the cavalry, in the only duty for which it was 
fitted, was delayed by the apprehension of an 
attack on the British camp, or on the rear of 
the storming party. It was thought that Dost 
Mahomed Khan might march to the relief of 
Ghuznee, and one of his sons, Meer Ufzul 
Khan, with a force of five thousand horse, was 
actually in the immediate neighbourhood. It 
appears that he heard the firing, and waited 
only for daylight to learn the state of affairs in 
Ghuznee. Daylight came, and by its aid the 
British flag was seen waving on the summit of 
the fortress. Meer Ufzul Khan, thereupon, 
made his way back to Kabool with all speed, 
abandoning his elephants and the whole of his 
baggage. The same light which warned the 
Affghan commander to withdraw, showed to 
the British general that no reason existed for 
restraining his cavalry from pursuing the 
fugitives. 

The loss of the enemy in the operations of 


Ghuznee does not appear susceptible of being 
estimated with any reasonable confidence of ap- 
proaching accuracy ; but it was undoubtedly 
great. That of the British was comparatively 
small, amounting only to one hundred and 
ninety-one officers and men killed, wounded, 
and missing. In the first class, that of killed, 
not a single officer was included, but Beveral 
were desperately wounded. Among those who 
suffered most were Major Warren, of the lBt 
Bengal European regiment, and Lieutenant 
Hazlewood, of the same. 

A few days of repose followed the storming 
of Ghuznee, and during the interval Nawaub 
Jubbur Khan, brother of Dost Mahomed, 
arrived at the British camp with an overture 
for accommodation. The proposal was, that 
Shoojah should be acknowledged as the sove- 
reign, but that Dost Mahomed should be his 
vizier. The answer on the part of the allies 
wns, that Dost Mahomed would be provided 
for, but that he could not be retained in 
Afghanistan ns vizier, nor be permitted to 
reside there at all, but must proceed to India. 
To this condition it was replied, that Dost 
Mahomed would not on any terms consent, 
and the negotiation ended. 

On the 30th of July the army began to 
move towards Kabool. On itB approach Dost 
Mahomed, like his brothers at Kandahar, fled, 
and on the 7th of August, the shah, under the 
protection of the British force, made his public 
entry into bis capital. It was graced by all 
the marks of honour which the British authori- 
ties could offer, and was deficient in nothing 
but the congratulations of the people over 
whom the restored king was to reign. He 
however appeared to have felt himself secure, 
either in the affections of his subjects or the 
strength of his allies, and he proceeded to 
exeroise one of the functions of royalty in 
European fashion, by instituting an order of 
knighthood, framed on the model of the British 
Order of the Bath. To the honour of this 
institution the officers of the "army of the 
Indus ” were to be liberally admitted, as well 
as a few distinguished civil functionaries, the 
latter being selected by Mr. Maonaghten, 
envoy and minister, and the former by Sir 
John Keane. 

On the 3rd of September the force under 
Colonel Wade arrived at Kabool. It had 
moved from Peshawur in May, on Colonel 
Wade receiving intelligence of the march of 
the British army from Kandahar for Ghuznee 
and Kabool. It proceeded through the Khy- 
ber pass, where the chief obstacle to its pro- 
gress was the fort of Ali Musjid. Possession 
of this was obstinately contested for a time ; 
but the advancing force having occupied some 
hills which commanded the fort, the garrison 
abandoned it. This acquisition was purchased 
at the expense of about a hundred and eighty 
killed and wounded. The loss of the enemy 
is believed to have been of less amount. “ In 
such a warfare,” says Major Hough, “the 
enemy, from a perfect knowledge of every. 
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nook and corner, and every rock near their 
position, would lose less than the attacking 
party.” The defence of Ali Musjid being 
provided for. Colonel Wade pursued Iris course 
to Jelalabad, of which he took possession, and 
then, without encountering further opposition, 
to Kabool. 

About the time of the arrival of the sha- 
zada’s army at Kabool, those by whom the 
shah had been restored to his throne were 
warned that though this object was achieved, 
they were yet practically in an enemy’s 
country, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry, of the 
37th Bengal native infantry, was marching 
in charge of a treasure convoy from Kandahar 
to Kabool ; on arriving at a place called 
Hydcr Kheil, about thirty-five miles beyond 
Ghuznee, he strolled up some hills in the 
vicinity of his encampment, accompanied by 
two other officers, and followed at some dis- 
tance by an orderly havildar and two sepoys. 
The officers, who, with singular imprudence, 
had wandered forth unarmed, were suddenly 
attacked by aparty of a freebooting tribe called 
Kojuks; they retreated towards their camp, 
which two of them succeeded in reaching, but 
Colonel Henry fell mortally wounded. The 
havildar and sepoys were not slow in advan- 
cing to protect their commander, but the 
numbers opposed to them rendered their 
services of no avail, and the havildar was 
severely wounded. Some weeks afterwards 
the party of Kojuks were attacked by a force 
under Major Maclareo, theBritish commander 
at Ghuznee, at Kolalo, a village about thirty- 
two mile3 distant from that place. The free- 
booters were found posted at the base of some 
rocky heights, up which they fled after 
receiving the fire of the British party. They 
were pursued, and though they made an 
obstinate resistance— making the best use of 
the vantage ground, and plying their match- 
locks with great assiduity and perseverance — 
the whole force were either killed or made 
prisoners. The spoil afforded ample evidence 
of the activity and success with which the 
vanquished Kojuks carried on their preda- 
tory occupation at the expense of the British 
army. 

Notwithstanding this and many other indi- 
cations 'of the general prevalence of hostile 
feelings, it was deemed safe to withdraw from 
Afghanistan the larger part of the force 
which had seated Shah Shoqjah on its throne. 
A part of the Bengal force was to remain 
nnder the command of General Nott and 
Colonel Sale; the remainder, with the com- 
mander-in-ebieij were to march homeward, 
and the whole of the Bombay column were 
to take the same course. The march of the 
latter was soon distinguished by aa important 
achievement undertaken to avenge a series of 
injuries committed several months before. 

During the advance of the army of the 
Indus, in the spring, Mebrab Khan, the ruler 
of Kelat, a Belooebee state, while professing 
friendly feelings towards the British govern - 
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ment, had employed all the means and influ- 
ence at his disposal in counteracting their 
views and impeding the progress of their 
arms. Of the acts of plunder and outrage by 
which the advancing army was inconvenienced, 
Mehrab Khan was a prime instigator; and 
bis influence over the predatory tribes being 
great, his power of inciting to mischief made 
a fearful addition to the difficnltieswitb which 
that army had to contend. His offences bzd 
been passed over till the establishment of 
Shah Shoojah in Kabool, partly, as it seems, 
from a hope of making him instrumental to 
the procurement of supplies; but his trea- 
chery remaining unabated and his hostility 
unsubdued, it was resolved to visit bis crimes 
by deposal, and to elevate a relation to the 
throne from which he was to be removed. 
The task of effecting this change was assigned 
to Major-General Willshire, who, on arriving 
at Quetta, marched in the direction of Kelat 
with a brigade composed of two queen’s 
regiments and one of native infantry, two 
guns of the Bombay horse artillery, four of 
the shah’s, and a detail of engineers. On 
approaching Kelat the brigade was attacked, 
by a body of horse, and skirmishing continued 
till the British force arrived in sight of the 
place. It then appeared that three heights 
on the north-west face of the fort were covered 
frith infantry, with five guns in position, pro- 
tected by small parapet walls. Captain Pew, 
chief engineer, reported that nothing could be 
expected till possession of these heights had 
changed hands. 3Iajor-General Willshire im- 
mediately determined on storming them. Three 
columns of attack were formed, commanded re- 
spectively by 3Iajor Carrathers, of the queen’s 
2nd, Lieutenant-Colonel Croker, of the queen’s 
17th, and Major Wilson, of the 31st Bengal 
light infantry, the whole nnder the command 
of Brigadier Baumgardt. A hill was allotted 
to each column, and the artillery under Bri- 
gadier Stephenson having opened fire on the 
enemy, the troops moved forward under its 
cover and commenced ascending. Before they 
reached the summits the enemy had yielded 
to the fire of the artillery and fled ; having 
made an effort to carry off their guns, in 
which, however, they foiled. Conceiving it 
possible that an entry might he gained by 
closely following the fugitives from the 
heights. General Willshire directed a rush 
for the purpose, but the attempt was defeated, 
the gate being closed before tbe assailants 
could reach it. Four companies which bad 
been detached under Major Pcmiycnick, of her 
Majesty’s 17tb, to occupy' some gardens in 
the vicinity of the place, were now brought 
up and dispersed wherever shelter conld be 
found, to await tbe result of tbe operations of 
tbe artillery. These were directed towards 
opening a way for them. Two guns from the 
heights opened fire against the defences 
above the gate, two others were. turned 
against the gate itself; tbe remaining two 
were sent round by the road leading up to 
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the gate) to aid in its demolition. The fire 
of the last two was not commenced till within 
two hundred yards of the object at which it 
was directed ; and after a few rounds, one-half 
of the gate was knocked in. This being per- 
ceived by General Wiltshire, he rode forward, 
pointing to the gate, thereby intimating that 
it was open — a signal no sooner perceived than 
obeyed by the prompt rush of the troops from 
their cover to the breach. The companies 
under Major Penuycuick, being the nearest to 
the gate, were first in ; they were closely 
followed by the storming columns, the whole 
entering under a heavy fire from the works 
and the interior ; the enemy making a most 
obstinate resistance and disputing every inch 
of ground. 

A company of her Majesty’s 17th regiment 
was now detached with a body of native in- 
fantry to secure the heights near which the 
southern angle of the fortress is situated, and 
intercept the escape of the garrison from that 
side. The heights were rapidly carried, and 
the united detachment then rushed on to the 
gate on that side, driving a party of the enemy 
before them, who succeeded in closing the 
gate, but had not time to secure it. It was, 
therefore, speedily burst open, and a second 
entrance thuB effected. The party by whom 
this had been performed were here joined by 
two companies from the reserve of the 17th, 
and two of the shah’s guns which had proceeded 
by another route. The guns were intended to 
blow open the gate, but that operation being 
unnecessary, they were immediately placed in 
position to bear on the citadel, which still 
remained in possession of the enemy. The 
infantry parly uniting with those who had 
carried the gate, the whole proceeded through 
the town towards the still resisting citadel. 
An entrance therein was at length found, bat 
the conflict did not terminate with the capture 
of the gate. The enemy continued to fight 
with desperate valour, and resistance was pro- 
tracted long after it could be available in 
regard to the possession of the place. Yast 
numbers of the enemy were destroyed; and 
among the slain was Mehrab Khan, whose 
death was far more creditable than had been 
his life. He fell at the head of his people, 
sword in hand ; he had lived a robber, but he 
died as a soldier ; and though the issue of the 
combat, in which he was laid low, transferred 
his stronghold into the hands of strangers, it 
must, in justice, be admitted, that it was not 
ingloriously maintained. The British stan- 
dard waved in triumph over the loftiest towers 
of Kelat, but it was not planted there without 
a struggle, which conferred honour on those 
who resisted, as well as on those who aided its 
elevation. 

It is supposed that about four hundred of 
the garrison were killed. Several hundred 
prisoners were taken ; a few of those, deemed 
likely to be dangerous if at large, being re- 
tained in confinement, and the remainder 
liberated. The loss on the side of the British 1 


was heavy, especially so with reference to 
the fact that a considerable portion of General 
Willshire’s force was not engaged, and to the 
shortness of the contest; not quite an hour 
having elapsed from the formation of the 
columns for attack to the period when the 
troops were within the fort. Thirty-two 
officers and men were killed, and a hundred 
and seven wounded. 

That part of the British army which was 
returning under Sir John Keane met with 
little that would afford interest in the recital, 
though its difficulties, from the loss of camels 
and similar disasters, were scarcely inferior to 
those which attended its advance. The wild 
tribes, moreover, who dwell in the vicinity 
of the Khyber Pass, caused some annoyance. 
These men had long been accustomed to sell 
their forbearance for money. They had been 
subsidized both by the Dooranee princes and 
by Dost Mahomed Khan, and they were to 
have been subsidized by Shah Shoojah. Some 
misapprehension and delay, however, arose; 
and a meeting which was meditated between 
Colonel Wade and the Khyberee chiefs from 
some cause never took place. The tribes 
constantly sought to revenge themselves on 
the British force, and in some instances suc- 
ceeded in carrying off considerable plunder. 
A party, returning from escorting a convoy 
of provisions to Ali Musjid, was attacked, 
several hundred camels carried off, and, with 
atrocious cruelty, maimed, to prevent their 
being made serviceable if recovered. A regi- 
ment of SeikB accompanied the British party 
on this occasion, but they manifested little of 
the lion-like character claimed by their chiefs. 
As Boon as the attack commenced, they ran, 
and, says Major Hough, “ never stopped till 
they got out of the pass.” Their flight threw 
the whole party into confusion. Another 
parly, a few days afterwards, despatched to 
convoy ammunition to Ali Musjid, was, in 
like manner, attacked on its return, but made 
a good defence, and drove off the enemy. 
Terms of agreement were subsequently settled 
by Lieutenant Mackeson, bnt immediately 
afterwards broken by the Khyberees, by an 
attack made upon a detachment marching 
from Jelalabad under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wheeler, of the Bengal native infantry. 
This attack was characterized by great trea- 
chery, as the Khyberees manifested indica- 
tions of friendly feelings up to the moment 
of commencing it. The British troops be- 
haved admirably, and repulsed the assailants: 
the manner in whicn the bayonet was used 
[ by some sepoys of the 37th native infantry, 
who had scarcely passed the period of boy- 
hood, was spoken, of in terms of a dmir ation 
by their officers. Ultimately', terms wsre 
made with the barbarous hordes, by fe 
personal interference of Mr . Mscnagutsn. 

A general order, dated the 2nd of JizxKT- 
1840, announced the breaking 
“army of the Indus;” and tii? 
fitting opportunity for noticing * 
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fort was immediately opposite to this elevated ilnm a small parly ot Infantry , 
land so that the British party, m assaulting,! about five hundred camel,, 
were Loosed to a fire both in front and rear :lfors«t ntl d refreshment, he was' 'ZSJgT 
were exy a third fire was com- 1 tho Beloochces in vast nnm\ IC r« Mll i « ■ 1 ;9 

to add to ^JXfohVon their left. They almost to a man, cut 

fd 1 onwTwo eLs : one of these was brought] that the unhappy result was earned by’tho 
had only two g » opened a fire of 1 commander of the devoted party . 

to “ S f* AoX X, tahle-land, halting his men in a AoX'T^SZ 

shrapnels and rou “, w bile a charge of danger, m opposition to better advice. W, 

winch was soon clea , w Mg Q ° the 1 far this was the fact can never be know 

infantry and »valry i up th ^ t |at quarter. 1 whatever might bo tho .degree of cm 


which was soon ?* a ^ t be heiLts’ on the far this was the fact can never be known ^but 
infantry and U P*” £ Xt quarter, whatever might be the degree of error corn- 

left produced the Mackenzie had mitted in this respect it was not aggravated 

entered, S the fort was sooncamed.^ 
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importance, “at it deserves ^LtiSom lomccr, «-«--■ -™v. «.u Ceu 

marking the spirit of the peopie as 1 there with a fern sepoys, hut tho number was 

X British force had to oontand and as ta ; nsofficicn t 0T the d r of ^ 
reflecting great credit on the small party y more especially as, in addition to the 

whom the achievement was gamed s J dan ^ r K ; th oat, there was far more from 

Further illustration °f Slmoiah and" his | treachery within. An attempt was made to 

Ukely to be enjoyed by Shah Shooj. » tho L^. tho place by escalade, the assailants 

ally was afforded by an °L,k- being helped “P hy tlieir friends in the car- 

Ghiljies. This event was n <* ”” nn d risen. Die opportune appearance of a small 

able : the Ghiljies , had no party of «W frustrated the success of firs 

lawless tribe, yielding ate ^ ““ e “ n0 fap projccL Several of the enemy were brozrii 
ruler or dynasty, and, consequently, n ^ ^ j oml) and some of those who were a'e'kyr 
reverence for the restored king however, iheir entrance justly shared their fate. 31i 
looked for from them. It was, ^ U (e p f things was protracted for Kim! 
requisite to impose some ^ vbca a J| } wpe of de r ecdj - ^ 

lawless movements, if the autdonw ^ B Jmth such a garrinn was given op. asf sir 
Sboojak was to be anything more /chief cnitnlated. I-fcutenant LiU&r rzi 

minal. A party of cavnliy, j(j,n(iia[nade prisoner, and sub-enucntlr eerjisvd 
Tavlor of the Euronean regiment ana eoj . | 


helmed tnose wnom ho led. 

Another disaster shortly followed in tho re- 
capture of tho fortress of Kelnt. The British 
government had given to this place a new 
chief, a descendant of an elder branch of tho 
house of which tlio deceased ruler, Mehrab 
I Khan, was a member. Either from deficiency 
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onomy continuing to Urn into llio camp. On 
the following day tho mnrcli wns resumed, over 
n road presenting, in nn almost constant rc- 
cnrrcnco of ruts nml ravincH, n sorieR of ob- 
stacles to tlio pnssngo of Uio guiiB which 
required unceasing exertion on the part of tiie 
sepoys to surmount. A march of six miles 
brought tho forco to ground convenient for 
encamping; but tho guides roported Hint there 
wn8 no water, nnd thoro was, apparently, no 
choice but to Huffor both men nml cattlo to 

S eriah from thirst, or to carry tho pass of 
lufoosk, which was onvironeu by hordes of 
tho enemy. Tlio latter was resolved upon, 
nnd preparations were mndc for storming tho 
pass. Tho movemont to attack commenced 
at two o'clock in tho afternoon, whon the 
flank companies of the first nnd Reennd gre- 
nadiers, led by Captain Rnilt, of tlio former 
regiment, moved forward to storm tho lioight, 
supported by tho remaining companies of the 
1st regiment, nnd by fitly volunteers of the 
Poona horse undor Lieutenant Loch. Tho 
road up tlio faco of tho mountain, nt nil times 
difficult, hnd been rendered still nioro so by 
tlio enemy. In somo places it hnd been alto- 
gether destroyed, in others it admitted of the 
advance of only one. man nt a lime, wliilo at 
other parts breastworks had been raised across, 
surmounted witli thorn bustles. Tho enemy 
irom above kept up a heavy flro, which told 
fearfully ; but, notwithstanding, n ridge at the 
head of tho pnss wns gained. At this moment 
a denso mass roRo on tho crest of Uio moun- 
tain, and almost overwhelmed tho stormers 
with discharges of musketry nnd showers of 
stones. Major Clibbom now deemed it neces- 
Bnry to recall tho ndvnnco companies to the 
support of tlio gunB and colours, when n Inigo 
body of several hundred of tho enemy niBiiod 
down tho mountain, "yelling nnd howling,” 
as they aro described in a privnto account, 
like " beasts of the forest.” A tonmornry con- 
fusion ensued in tlio British ranks, out it was 
soon overcomo. Tho troops performed their 
duty with their wonted steadiness mid alacrity, 
and tho enemy wero repulsed with severe 
slaughter. Tlio loss on tho pnrt of tho British 
was severe; several officers foil, nnd among 
them Captain Rnitt, tho leader of tho Btorm- 
ing party. 

A scene followed moro terrible than the 
conflict which preceded it. Tho heat was in- 
tense; the labours which tho troops had un- 
dergone sufficient to subduo tho physical 
powers of the strongest among them. The 
thirst produced by tho combined influcnco of 
Lent and fntiguo, in somo instances increased 
by loss of blood, was overpowering; but no 
water wns to bo bad. Tho ones of tho wounded 
and the dying for relief, which wntor, nnd thnt 
alone, could afford, woro aggravated into 
shrieks of despair nnd frenzy. A guido ro- 
ported that water wns procurable nt a nullah 
a short distance off, nnd nil the animals that 
could bo mustored for tho duty woro de- 
spatched to bring a supply of tho greedily- 


desired luxury, escorted by a party of irre- 
gular horse. But tlio hope, which for a 
time supported tho spirits of the sufferers, 
proved fallacious : not only did the informa- 
tion of the guides prove false, but the guides 
themselves turned out to bo treacherous. They 
conducted tho water-party to a place where 
iiiey were surrounded liy the Beloochcc* 
nml killed, with the exception of a few, who 
cut their way through, and Imre to their 
perishing companions tho fearful intelligence 
of the failure of their mission, nnd the destruc- 
tion of tlio greater part of thoso who had pro- 
ceeded on it. What now wns to lie dene? 
Tlio enemy hnd been beaten hack with severe 
loss, but tho pass wns yot in their possession ; 
nnd tho heaps of the dead which they hnd left 
on tho field scarcely affected their strength, 
though tlio ropulso they had received might 
have damned their spirit. They yet numbered 
several thousands, and for n few hundred 
fainting men to fight their way through sucli a 
force, over ground almost impassable when 
without a foe, was obviously liopcicss. Fur- 
ther, could success hnvo been hoped for, 
neither tlio stores nor tho gnns could have 
bean carried forward, for the gun-horses had 
been sent for water nnd had never returned, 
wliilo the camel-drivers and tlio dooiy-bcarers, 
with an oriental instinct of disaster, had fled, 
plundering tho commissaries of all they could 
carry away. There was nothing left, there- 
fore, but to relinquish 'tlio hone of throwing 
supplies into Knhun, nnd to fall back. Even 
this stop, the only ono practicable, involved a 
vast sacrifice. Tho safe return of tho men 
was nli that tho most sanguino could hopo for : 
gunB, stores, camp equipage, all wero to bo 
abandoned, for tho means of transporting thorn 
did not exist, even hnd no enemy been watch- 
ing tlio movements of tlio devoted party. Tho 
guns were spiked, and tho melancholy march 
in retrogression commenced. “ Wo moved 
off," says Major Clibbom, "with as much 
quiotness as tho frantia stato of tho men would 
ponnit — a lino pregnant with fearful mean- 
ing. At tho pass of Surtaf, tho retreating 
forco wns nttneked, nnd tho small remnant of 
baggngo which circumstances hnd allowed to 
bo removed fell into tho hands of tho enemy, 
who here, also, slaughtered many of tho camp- 
followers. Pursuing their way without food 
to sustain their failing strength, or water to 

S uonch their burning thirst, or tents to afford 
idler from tho scorching sun, tho forco wns 
unablo to halt till it reached tho town of 
Poolajeo, whence it was not long beforo it 
departed. In tho brief period that intervened, 
it had lost a hundred and seventy-nine men 
killed (ninoty-two moro boing wounded), to- 
gether with all its artillery, ammunition, 
stores, nnd beasts of burden. “ Excepting its 
arms and colours,” says tho official account, 
"tho detachment is completely disorganized. 
Victorious over those who had opposed its 
progress, it arrived at Poolajeo with nil tlio 
disastrous indications of defeat. "Wo bent 
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the enemy," wrote one of (ho sufferers, “ but 
Iic.it mid tin ret killed Hi*.’’ 

Of the conduct of Mninr Clibborn it is itn- 
txv-fiblc to spo.il; (oo highly. He yielded, 
indeed, to difticultics, but they troro difficul- 
ties which no degree of eneipy or skill could, 
under the circumstances in which lie was 
placed, hove surmounted. 

In other quarters, the state of affairs pro* 
Fontcd but nn unpromising aspect. British 
officers were continually engaged in suppress* 
ing outbreaks of a spirit of resistance towards 
the shah, caused frequently by the demands of 
the prince for tribute. Their efforts were 
usually successful, but the necessity for them 
indicated hut too clearly that the shah was 
supported on the throne, not by his own 
strength, but by that of his allies. Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Wheeler was tlins engaged in 
Wusercnee valley, and late in the month of 
August, n small fort situated therein was very 
brilliantly carried by a party tinder his com- 
mand. In Kohiktan a refractory disposition 
was al*o manifested, and Sir Hubert Sale was 
despatched to suppress it. The point against 
which his force was to be directed was a fort, 
or rather cluster of forts, named Tootumdurrn, 
held by a chief reluctant to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the shah. On arriving in front 
of the place, he found the enemy posted in n 
very strong position. Hut the arrangements 
of Sir Hubert bale were so masterly, that a 
very short time sufficed to pul the enemy 
to 'flight, and to transfer possession of the 
forts to tlie supporters of the shah. The cap- 
ture was effected almost without lore ; but 
Captain IMwanl Conolly, of the Cth light 
cavalry, who had joined ns a volunteer, was 
shot through the heart in advancing on the 
village. 

An attempt upon another stronghold, made 
a few days afterwards, was less successful. A 
breach, believed to be practicable, having been 
made,. a storming party proceeded to ascend. 
They reached the crest of the breach, and for 
some time maintained themselves there ; but 
the resistance was so determined, that it was 
found impracticable to force an entrance, and 
the party were necessarily withdrawn. Thu 
garrison, however, were not disposed again to 
measure their strength with that of their 
assailants ; the fort was evacuated a few hours 
after the cessation of tlio attack, and the Bri- 
tish took possession of it. 

Previously to the event last noticed, Colonel 
Bennie had added ono moro to the triumphs of 
the British arms. Dost Mahomed Ivlmii, after 
various wanderings, had succeeded in esta- 
blishing an alliance avith the Usbcgs, under 
the Wnlli of Kooloon, by whoso aid lie hoped 
to regain the positiou from which ho had been 
expelled by the British arms exerted in favour 
of his rival, Shah Shoojah. The army of Dost 
Mahomed and the Wnlli were advancing upon 
Damian, and Colonel Deunio marched to its 
relief. He arrived there on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, and before preparing to meet the 
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enemy, he had occasion to perform a disagree- 
able duty, by disarming nn AfTgh.an corps, 
whose fidelity was something moro than ques- 
tionable. On the 17th he received infor- 
mation that bodies of cavalry avero enter- 
ing tho valley, and on the following morning 
lie learned that they had attacked a friendly 
village. He had intended to allow of their 
further advance beforo attacking them, but 
the circumstance bast mentioned induced him 
to change his course, and to give them an im- 
mediate check. He had been led to believo 
that the number of those who had entered tho 
valley did not exceed a few hundreds. Under 
this belief he had taken with him only one- 
third of the force at his disposal, and he was 
greatly surprised to find himself in front of nn 
nrmy estimated at six thousand strong. This 
was .an embarrassing situation. “ To liavo 
sent back for reinforcements," says Colonel 
Dcnnte in his despatch, “ would have caused 
delay and given confidence to tho enemy. It 
would have checked tho proud feeling that 
animated tho party with me, nnd gave assur- 
ance of success." He accordingly resolved to 
engage with the apparently inadequate forco 
which had accompanied him. It consisted of 
something more than two hundred of the 35th 
native infantry, two hundred nnd fifty of tho 
shah’s infantry, three hundred native cavalry, 
nnd a detail of nrlillery, with two field-pieces. 
The confidence of the commander was justified 
by tho event. The enemy had got possession of 
a chain of forts reaching to the mouth of tho 
defile by which they had entered, bnt they 
made a miserable defence. At each of tho 
forts they exhibited a show of making a stand 
with their main body, their wings crowning 
the heights. The latter were dislodged with 
some loss, nnd finally tho whole forco fled in 
a confused mass to the gorgo of tho pass. 
Cavalry were ordered in pursuit, who followed 
tho fugitives about four miles up tlie defile, 
cutting clown many of them anil scattering 
the rest in nl! directions, numbers throwing 
nway their arms, and creeping up tho hills for 
safety. 

Th'o result of this ntleinpt to invade AfF- 
glianistan seems to have prepared tho way for 
a dissolution of tho alliance between Dost 
Mnhonicd and tho Wnlli of Kooloon. A little 
diplomacy completed the separation, and Dost 
Mnhomod was again thrown on his own re- 
sources. In this emergency lie sought to effect 
n junction with his son, Mahomed Ufzul Khan, 
and, in prosecution of the design, moved to- 
wards tho Gliorbund pass, and took posses- 
sion of some small furts. Sir Robert Sale, on 
becoming acquainted with this movement, 
broke up liis camp nnd mnrclied to Purwan. 
The forts and villages were evacuated at his 
approach, nnd on reaching Purwan, the Bri- 
tish infantry ascended tho hill overlooking the 
pass nnd valley, and cleared it of the enemy, 
who deserted one positiou after anotbor, and 
ultimately fled in tho direction of the Punch- 
shir valley. All circumstances went prosper- 
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ously mid honourably for Urn British arms but 
ono. TIic progress of the infnntiy won greatly 
retarded by tho guns, tbu road being very un- 
favourable for tbo passage of artillery, and it 
was deemed expedient to rend forward tbo 
cavalry to overtake tbo fugitives, whoso pace 
wan far too rapid to allow any oilier species 
of force to come up with them. The 2ml 
Bengal cavalry lmd preceded tbo column about 
n mile, when a body of tbo enemy's homo, 
supposed to be led by Dost Mahomed in Per- 
son, came down a bill to attack them. They 
were foitbwitb formed into line, nud led on fo 
charge by Captains Fraser and I’onsonby, who 
commanded tbo two squadrons, Tiio officeni 
pushed on in perfect confidence that tiicir men 
would perform their duty ; but they found 
tbomselvcB in the midst of tbo enemy, unsup- 
ported by their troopers. Tiicy cut their way 
out, being both severely wounded, and then 
lmd the mortification of seeing their mun fly- 
ing beforo tbo enemy. In this unhappy affair 
Lieutenant Crispin, adjutant of tlio regiment, 
was killed, vainly attempting to bring tbo men 
to action. Dr. Lord, distinguished ns a man 
of scicnco ns well ns a diplomatist, was also 
killed in this affair, ns was Lieutenant Broad- 
foot, nn engineer officer, who accompanied 
tbo advance. Tbo officers wero unusually 
exposed to danger from tbo defection of 
llic men, and they suffered proportionately. 
VnriouH motives liavo been assigned for tbo 
scandalous dofeetion of tbo regiment, but tbo 
probablo conjecture is, that their conduct 
was tlio result of sheer cowardice-— a con- 
tagious quality, which, liko its opposito, 
rapidly communicates itself to those around, 
wlicnovor it makes its appearance. Tho cir- 
cumstances well warranted tho infliction of 
tbo heaviest punishment, and tbo displeasure 
of tbo government which theso traitors pro- 
fessed to servo was intimated in tbo moBt 
signal manner. Tlio wretched troopers wore 
not subjected to any corporal sufferings, but 
tbo regiment, whoso name they bad nmdo a 
by-word of reproach, was struck out of tbo list 
of the Bengal army. Tbo native officers ami 
privates present on tbo day of disgraco woro 
dismissed tbo scrvico and rendered incapable 
of over re-entering or being employed in any 
way under government; tbo remainder to bo 
draughted into other cavalry regiments. Tbo 
dismissal of tbo degraded officers and mon was 
carried into effect with all tbo marks of igno- 
miny usual on such occasions. 

But, though marked by this scandalous in- 
stnuco of defection, tbo battlo of Purwan was 
not only honourable to the British arms, but 
important in its consequences. Dost Ma- 
homed galloped from tlio field of battle, and 
surrendered himself to tbo power with which 
lio bad no longer tbo means of contending. 
Tho circumstances ofliis surrender liavo some- 
what of tho character of romance. Tbo Bri- 
tish onvoy, Bir William Mncnnglitcn, was 
returning from arido of pleasure, when, within 
a low yards of bis residence, a single horseman 


presented him«clf, anxiously inquiring for tbo 
representative of tbo Britisii government. 
Having been satisfied ns to tbo identity of tbo 
person whom be sought, ho announced that 
Dost Mahomed Khan bad arrived, and claimed 
Uio minister’s protection. The chieftain him- 
self then appeared, alighted from hie hone , 
ami presented his sword. The sword was 
returned, tlio chief invited to remount his 
imrso, and tlio envoy and tlio dethroned prineo 
rode on together as though on nn excursion 
fur cxerciso or amusement. On reaching tbo 
place where tlio envoy resided, n tent was 
pitched for Dost Mnlmmcd, who appeared very 
calmly to reconcile himself to his fato, 

Tlio month of November, 1810, opened 
auspiciously for tbo British arms. The battlo 
of J'urwnn, which led to tbo surrender of Dost 
Mahomed, was fought on the first of that 
month; on tbo third the surrender took place, 
and on the same day General Nott re-occupied 
Kcint, which had been abandoned by its gar- 
rison, On that day, also. Major Boscawon 
defeated tlio army of Nn«ir Khan, son of tbo 
cx-chicf of Kolnt, who bad a few days bcloro 
received nn impressivo lesson from Captain 
Watkins, in command at Dadur. On tbo 1st 
December nn action o f a decided character was 
fought. Nnsir Klinti, who occupied a strong 
position near Kotree, was nttneked by a force 
under Licutenanl-Coioncl Marshall, consisting 
of about nine hundred Bombay native infantry 
of tbo 2nd grenadiers, tbo 21st and 25th regi- 
ments, commanded respectively by Captains 
Boyd, Bonis, arid Tcnsdaio; Bixty irregular 
h ono, under Lieutenant Smith, and two guns, 
under Licutcnnnt lYuori, Tbo attack took 
placo ns soon ns daylight dnwncd, and tho 
enemy were completely taken by surpriso. 
So great, indeed, was tbo surprise of their 
cider, that lie made bis escape upon tho first 
alarm, nccompanicd by only two followers. 
IIib chiefs showed inoro spirit, and rondo a 
long and desperate defence; but tbo disposi- 
tion of tho British force was so judicious, and 
tbo spirit which pervaded it so good, that tbo 
efforts at resistance, strenuous as they were, 
woro unavailing. Five hundred of tbo troops 
of Nnsir Khan yielded up their lives in tlio 
enuso of their fugilivo roaster; nnd in tlio 
number of tbo slnin were four powerful chiefs. 
Tbo principal commander, named Mcer Bo- 
hun, with six others, surrendered themselves 
prisoners, but not until those wIioro confidence 
they bad sought to sustain were in irretriovablo 
flight. Tho whole of the enemy’s baggage and 
a lnrgo quantity of arms fell into tlio hands of 
tlio victors, Tbo conduct of those by whom 
this gallant action w«3 won was fitly charac- 
terised by their commander, whoso testimony 
is thus given In a vory soldierly field order, 
issued on tho day nftor tho engagement: — 
"The licutonant-culonul now concludes with 
saying that ho never wishes to lead braver 
mon into the field, for braver could not bo 
lound.” 

In narrating tbo gratifying events of Ibis 
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period, the retreat of Captain Brown, the gal- 
lant defender of Kahun, must not be passed 
over. It was effected by arrangements with 
the Beloochees, through whom he passed un- 
molested. It is not improbable that the loss 
which they suffered at Nufoosk had its effect 
in giving security to this arrangement; and 
thus, though the expedition under Major 
Clibborn failed of its immediate object and 
was attended by circumstances of extreme 
disaster, it might yet, indirectly, be instru- 
mental to the security of the garrison of 
Kahun. Captain Brown arrived at Poolajee 
on the 1st of October. 

The opening of the year 1841 commenced 
less auspiciously. The Kojuks had been 
accustomed to pay tribute to the sovereigns of 
Affgbanistan whenever those princes were 
enabled to enforce payment. Shah Shoojah 
wished to revive the custom ; but the tribe, 
with the spirit invariably prevalent in the East, 
determined to withhold compliance until it 
should be extorted by arms. The chief place 
of the Kojuk country is Sebee, and against 
this a force under Lieutenant-Colonel Wilson, 
of the 3rd Bombay cavalry, was, in February, 
1S41, despatched to give effect to the 6hah’s 
demands. The force consisted of Colonel Wil- 
son’s regiment of cavalry, some local horse, a 
wing of the 20th Bombay native infantry, two 
hundred of the 2nd grenadiers, and a troop of 
horse artillery. The place to be attacked was 
strong, and the materiel for a siege found by 
Colonel Wilson inefficient. The attack was, 
however, made and supported with much gal- 
lantry, but it altogether failed, and the loss in 
British officers was serious with reference to 
the object to be gained. Colonel Wilson was 
mortally wounded. Lieutenant Falconer, of the 
2nd grenadiers, and Lieutenant Creed, of the 
artillery, killed. The latter officer was shot 
through the heart while, with a small party of 
steady followers, vainly attempting to turn 
the fortune of the day. The Kojuks pursued 
on this occasion the course — not unusual — of 
defending a fortified place with desperatiou, 
and then seeking safety in flight. In the 
morning Sebee was found abandoned. 

In the north, affairs were somewhat more 
prosperous, though there the intervention of 
military force to uphold the house of Shah 
Shoojah was also required. It was deemed 
necessary to coerce a tribe inhabiting the 
Nazeem valley, and thither a considerable force 
was despatched under Brigadier Shelton. It 
was composed of her Majesty’s 44th regiment, 
the 27 th Bengal native infantry, a troop of 
horse artillery, a detachment of sappers and 
miners, and a considerable body of the shah’s 
force, of various descriptions. The valley 
which was the object of attack was thickly 
studded with small forts ; these were attacked 
in succession and carried; but success was 
dimmed by the loss of two valuable officers. 
Captain Douglas, assistant adjutant-general, 
a volunteer, and Lieutenant Figou, a highly 
meritorious engineer officer, who was blown 
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away by the premature explosion of a bag of 
powder applied to the gate of one of the forts. 

Further illustration of the difficulty of estab- 
lishing Shah Shoojah on his throne, and main- 
taining him there, was afforded by the continued 
disturbances created by the Ghiljie tribe, and 
the constant necessity of armed interference 
on the part of the British forces to suppress 
them. Early in May a fort near Khelat-i- 
Ghiljte became an object of contention. It 
was taken by the English after some resistance, 
the gate being blown open with bags of powder, 
nn operation which, after the success which 
attended it at Ghuznee, seems to have been a 
favourite one. On the 29th of the same month, 
a detachment under Captain Wymer, marching 
from Kandahar to Khelat-i-Ghiljie, in charge 
of a convoy, was attacked at Eelme by a body 
of Ghiljies, amounting, at the commencement 
of the engagement, to two thousand five hun- 
dred, but swelled, by reinforcements, to up- 
wards of five thousand before its termination. 
On intelligence of the meditated attack reach- 
ing the commanding officer, he placed his small 
force in the position which he deemed moBt 
favourable for receiving the enemy; it being, 
ns he observed, impracticable, “from the 
paucity of troops and the magnitude of the 
convoy, for him to act otherwise than on the 
defensive.” The British force consisted only 
of four companies of the 38th regiment of 
Bengal native infantry, a wing of the shah’s 
cavalry, a small party of sappers and miners, 
and two guns of the horse artillery. On the 
first appearance of the enemy, which was in 
one dense mass, the two guns were opened on 
them with great precision and effect, where- 
upon the Ghiljies formed into three distinct 
columns, in order to make a simultaneous 
attack on the right, left, and centre of the 
British. The attack was met with admirable 
coolness and gallantry; the enemy was per- 
mitted to approach within a short distance^ 
when the fire of the infantry line was poured 
upon them with such effect as to indicate the 
necessity for a change of operations. The 
enemy’s force was again consolidated, his right 
nnd centre columns uniting, with the left rest- 
ing upon and lining the banks of the Turnak 
river, near which the engagement took place. 
This change rendered necessary a correspond- 
ing one in the position of the British detach- 
ment, which was made with great steadiness, 
though under an annoying fire, and an inter- 
ruption, occasioned, it is believed, by an im- 
pression entertained on the part of the enemy 
that their antagonists were about to retreat. 
Under this impression, a large body of infentiy, 
armed with swords, rushed upon the 38th, 
uttering a loud shout, and anticipating the 
speedy discomfiture of those whom they 
assailed; but they had the mortification to 
find that they were mistaken, and the reception 
which they met with soon convinced them that 
the field was not yet in their possession. From 
this time the combined efforts of the enemy 
; were devoted in succession to all points, but 
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had resigned the government of Bombay : Sir 
.William Macnaghten had been appointed to 
the office, and proposed, on the 28th of October, 
to surrender bis charge in Affghanistan to 
Captain Sir Alexander Bnrnes, and depart to 
take possession of bis new office. Before the 
arrival of that day, a great change bad taken 
place in the aspect of affairs. 

Bevolt and intestine war were certainly not 
to bo regarded ns events of improbable occur- 
rence in the newly established kingdom of 
Affghanistan ; with or without reasonable 
cause, they were to be looked for, at least, 
fora considerable time. The beginning of the 
month of October was marked, by the de- 
parture from the court of Sbab Shoojab of 
some chiefs of considerable power and in- 
fluence. Their first act was the plunder of a 
caravan — an exploit perfectly in accordance 
with the prevailing code of morals in Affghan- 
istan. Humzee Khan, a man of high Tank, 
was despatched after the fugitives, to induce 
them to return by the promise of redress of 
any real grievances ; but his mission was 
attended with exactly the degree of Buccess 
that might have been looked for from the fact, 
which does not appear at the time to have 
been known to the British envoy, but which 
he soon afterwards learned that Humzee Khan 
was himself the chief instigator of the hostile 
movement which he was despatched to check. 

The ostensible reasons for the defection of 
the Ghiljie chiefs were two ; the first being the 
reduction of certain allowances which they had 
received for services rendered in keeping in 
some degree of order the predatory tribes 
frequenting the passes. The reduction was 
defended upon tlio two grounds of necessity 
and justice. The government of Calcutta had 
made many and heavy complaints of the ex- 
pense of the proceedings in Affghanistan, and 
had urged the necessity of Shah Shoojab 
ceasing to rely on his ally for pecuniary sup- 
port ; tho difficulties of collecting tribute 
were great ; to borrow, the ordinary resource 
of Eastern princes, was, in tho circumstances 
of Affghanistan, not easily practicable ; and 
there seemed uo course open but to diminish 
in some way the charges of the government. 
The particular head of charge selected for re- 
duction was that which was made up of the 
allowances above noticed. Tho point was 
delicate, and the prospects of success not very 
promising ; for those who unwillingly paid a 
reduced amount of tribute were not likely to 
givo a very cheerful assent to the payment of 
an enhanced amount. Financial pressure was, 
undoubtedly, the chief motive which led the 
British authorities to acquiesce in the reduc- 
tion. With regard to Shah Shoojali and his 
native advisers, it is not necessary to resort to 
the existence of such pressure for a motive. 
The Eastern principle of wringing from a de- 
pendent as much as possible, and of never 
observing an engagement if it be practicable 
to break it with advantage, is quite sufficient 
to account for their approval of the plan. It 


has, however, been Intimated that tbe plea of 
necessity was supported on another, grounded 
on a sense of justice. It was said that, in 
consequence of a reduction in tbe price of 
grain, tbe reduced allowances were sub- 
stantially greater than the chiefs received 
from Dost Mahomed for services similar to 
those for which they were now to be paid by 
Shah Shoojab ; but this was not an argument 
likely to satisfy those who claimed tbe allow- 
ances ; nor, in truth, could the inferior ad- 
vantages derived by these chiefs under an 
agreement made with one man be very reason- 
ably alleged as a ground for setting aside a 
different agreement made with another. Shah 
Shoojab would have been justified in refusing 
at first to give- more than his predecessor ; but 
if he did agree to give more, he was bound to 
fulfil his engagement. 

The second ground of discontent put forth 
by the dissatisfied chiefs was, that they were 
required to be responsible for robberies by 
the eastern Ghiljies, wherever such robberies 
might be committed. This might be oppres- 
sive ; but here the remark suggested by the 
conduct of the shah seems applicable to his 
insurgent chiefs. If the responsibility of which 
they complained formed part of the contract 
into which they entered, their reflections on 
its inconveniences came too lato. 

Other causes have been assigned, and they, 
without doubt, aided in precipitating insur- 
rection at this particular time. The great 
chiefs Baw that their independence would be 
affected and their power shaken by the new 
order of things. They had never known any 
but a state of anarchy, and they dreaded any 
other. Personally, Shah Shoojah seems to 
have been unpopular, but any one who re- 
quired obedience from the wild and reckless 
chiefs of Affghanistan would have been un- 
popular also. But further, the Affghan chiefs 
and people were Mahometans, inflamed with 
all the burning bigotry which scorches tho 
bosoms of tho sincere and zealous followers of 
the pseudo prophet, abhorring Christians more 
than the most dangerous beasts that prowl for 
midnight prey, or tho most noxious reptiles 
that find shelter in the jungle, and extending 
their hatred to a prince whom they saw en- 
throned amid the bayonets of a people profess- 
ing the religion which they so much detested. 
All these feelings were, undoubtedly, at work 
to counteract British authority and influenco 
in Affghanistan. How much of each entered 
into any one outburst cannot bo determined. 
Private interest, personal vanity, fanatical 
excitement, were alike enlisted against the 
British and tho shah. In a long course of 
years, if a strong government could have been 
maintained, their influence might have been 
crushed, but time and a vigorous arm were 
both requisite for the tn«k. 

Tiro mission of the perfidious minister, Hum- 
zee Khan, haring failed, more efficient rncan3 
of dealing with tho insurgent chiefs were re- 
sorted to in the employment of a military forca 
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commanded by Sir Robert Sale, which was 
marching to Jelalabad, preparatory to its 
return to India. The first task to be per- 
formed was the forcing the pass of Khoord 
Kabool, which the disaffected chiefs had occu- 
pied. They here held a strong position, their 
main body being posted behind a breastwork 
near the middle of the pass, while parties 
occupied the surrounding heights. While the 
attention of the enemy was partially diverted 
by an assault upon another point, the troops 
destined for the chief attack, which was to be 
directed against the enemy's front, entered the 
gorge of the valley. The advanced guard con- 
sisted of" two companies of her Majesty’s 13th 
light infantry, the flank companies of the 
35th Bengal native infantry, a detachment of 
pioneers, and two guns. The remainder of the 
two regiments of infantry formed the main 
body. As the British force approached, it was 
discovered that the enemy were withdrawing 
from their position in the valley, and occupy- 
ing the rocky ridges of the mountains on both 
sides. They opened a well-directed fire, and 
in an early stage of the action Sir Robert Sale 
was wounded, and compelled to leave the field. 
He had previously directed two companies of 
the 13th and one of the 35th to ascend the 
precipitous heights for the purpose of clearing 
them. Colonel Dennie, who assumed the 
command on Sir Robert Sale being disabled, 
brought up the main column and guns to the 
enemy's breastwork in the valley, and, finding 
it evacuated, pushed them forward to the ex- 
tremity of the pass, opposite to that by which 
they had entered, where he took up an excel- 
lent position under cover of the walls of a fort 
which, though deserted, was of some strength. 
In the mean time, the skirmishers on the 
heights had ably performed their work of clear- 
ing them of the enemy. The native infantry 
remained at the fort, which had been taken ; 
the European force returned to their en- 
campment- at Boothauk. As they marched 
back, some parties of the enemy occasion- 
ally showed themselves, and some loss was 
sustained in repelling theirattacks. "While the 
force under Sir Robert Sale was thus divided, 
they wore exposed to several night attacks, in 
one of which the 3Sth suffered severely, many 
men and one officer, Lieutenant Jenkins, 
having fallen in the conflict. Later in the 
month of October, Sir Robert Sale, having 
been reinforced, marched in the direction of 
Tazeen, the force feeling its way cautiously 
through the defiles, occupying the hills on its 
flanks with skirmishers, and leaving parties 
for the protection of its baggage and rear at 
selected points. No enemy was seen till the 
advance and main body had halted in the 
valley of Tazeen. From this valley another 
stretches out in a south-easterly direction, 
and on the sides and summits of the moun- 
tains inclosing the latter were observed bodies 
of the enemy ; whilo another portion of their 
force prepared to dispute the possession of a 
small conical hill which partly closes the en- 
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trance to the branching valley, and thus to bar 
the approach of the British force to a fortified 
spot called Mahomed Hfzul’s fort, of which 
the insurgents had possession. They were,- 
however, driven from the hill by the advanced 
guard under Colonel Monteith. The fort was 
then assailed, and after a feeble defence aban- 
doned. Sir Robert Sale intended to establish 
here a depOt for his Bick and wounded, and to 
adopt the place as a point d’appui; but the 
enemy continuing to occupy a nearly circular 
range of heights, and even occasionally to 
descend from them, it became necessary to 
dislodge them from those parts of the moun- 
tains from which they were able to command 
the British position, and inflict considerable 
annoyance, especially by night. This led to a 
series of skirmishes, which ended in the Bri- 
tish commander completely accomplishing his 
object. 

While the force of Sir Robert Sale occupied 
this position, a further attempt to terminate, 
by negotiation, the disputes with the disobe- 
dient chiefs was made under the auspices of 
Captaiu Macgregor. He was received by 
them with a profusion of pacific professions, 
and an agreement was concluded, but without 
a shadow of intention on the part of the chiefs to 
adhere to any part of it. In proof of this, they 
continued to harass the British detachment 
under Sir Robert Sale on its departure from 
Tnzeen. The most serious annoyance received 
was on the 29th of October, on marching from 
Jugduluk in the direction of Gundnmuck. 
Some loss in men was here sustained, and a 
very considerable one in baggage and camp 
equipage ; but the detachment succeeded in 
gallantly forcing its way, though tho difficulties 
of the ground, surrounded by terrific moun- 
tains, were almost insuperable. The labours 
encountered by the detachment, and the spirit 
in which they wero sustained, will be best 
illustrated by quoting the language of its dis- 
tinguished commander, who thus speaks of 
his men : — “ Since leaving Kabool, they have 
been kept constantly on the alert by attacks 
by night and day; from the timo of their 
arrival at Tnzeen they have invariably bi- 
vouacked, and the safety of our positions has 
only been secured by unremitting labour, throw- 
ing up intrenchments, and very severe out- 
post duty ; whilst each succeeding morning 
has brought its affair with a bold and active 
enemy, eminently skilful in the species of war- 
fare to which their attempts have been con- 
fined, and armed with jezails, which linvo 
enabled them to annoy us at a range at which 
they could only be reached by our artillery. 
Though compelled, by tho effects of my lato 
wound, to witness these conflicts from a dooly, 

I must bear my unequivocal testimony to tho 
gallantry of officers and men on every occasion 
of contact with the enemy, and especially in 
scaling the tremendous heights above Jugdu- 
luk.” . , , 

At Gundamuck tho difficulties of Sir Robert 
Sale began to thicken, and amidst a variety of 
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gloomy intelligence which reached him from 
various quarters, ho learned that Jclalahad 
was menaced by the enemy from tlio direction 
of Lughman. To securo the possession of that 
important place, he resolved to march upon it 
forthwith. He entered it on the 12th of No- 
vember, having sustained considerable an- 
noyance from plunderers. A party of these, 
who had the imprudence to follow the rear 
guard under Colonel Dennie into the plain, 
were sent abruptly back to the heights by a 
brilliant charge of cavalry, headed by Captain 
Oldfield and Lieutenant Mnyne, before whom 
more than a hundred of the marauders fell. 

Jelalabad was found invested on every side 
by hordes of enemies. The defences were 
weak, but Sir Robert Sale proceeded with 
characteristic vigour to improve them. In 
the mean time, the enemy were active. They 
burned down a cantonment raised by the Eng- 
lish at great expense in the preceding year, and 
under cover of trees and old buildings, kept 
up a fire of musketry against the walls at a 
short range, by which some loss was suffered. 
To get rid of this continued source of annoy- 
ance, a sortie was made on the 14th of No- 
vember by a parly under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Monteitli. The attempt was entirely success- 
ful, and a body of at least five thousand men 
were utterly dispersed by a force consisting of 
three hundred men of her Majesty’s 13th, 
three hundred of the 35th Bengal native in- 
fantry, a hundred sappers and miners, two 
hundred of the Khyber corps, a squadron of 
the 5th light cavalry, a few irregular horse, 
and three guns. 

It was obvious that, though the enemy was 
dispersed for a time, their speedy and frequent 
return was to be expected ; it was not less 
obvious that no early relief was to be looked 
for by the British force in Jelalabad. To 
diminish the consumption of provisions as far 
as was practicable, was, under these circum- 
stances, an indispensable measure of pre- 
caution ; and with a view to this object. Sir 
Robert Sale proceeded to dismiss from the 
place the women and children, whose presence 
could only be embarrassing to the garrison 
and dangerous to themselves, and all the male 
population, excepting shopkeepers, whose con- 
tinued residence was to be desired. This 
clearance not only reduced the number of 
claimants for food, but had the effect of purg- 
ing the city of suspicious characters, of whom 
there were many. The repose that followed 
the dispersion of the enemy was employed in 
carrying on the improvements in the defences 
with redoubled vigour. “We have availed 
ourselves of the pause,” said Sir Robert Sale, 
“to put the walls into a state of defence, 
which will, I trust, enable us to defy the 
efforts of any Asiatic force, unaided by siege 
artillery.” Yet was there enough in the cir- 
cumstances in which the brave garrison of 
Jelalabad was placed to have justified some 
shadow of despondency, had Us noble com- 
mauder been capable of entertaining such a 


feeling. “Two regiments, and the corps of 
sappers,” he writes, “do not more than' suffice 
to man these extensive walls, and great efforts 
are required of us. We need succours in 
every way; troops, treasure, provisions, and 
ammunition now, and a siege train to enable 
us to retrieve things by active operations on 
the conclusion of the winter.” Thus did this 
eminent officer look forward through months 
of anxiety, destitution, and suffering, with 
feelings tinged with hopefulness, to the period 
wlieu he trusted to be again able to take the 
field in vindication of his country’s honour. 

Before reaching Jelalabad, Sir Robert Sale 
had learned that all was not well at Kabool. 
While engaged in preparing for the defence of 
the former place, he received a summons to 
march the troops under his command immedi- 
ately to the capital. This task he declined to 
attempt, and it would be unjust to give his 
reasons in any other than his own simple, 
lucid, and forcible language. “I beg to re- 
present that the whole of my camp equipage 
lias been destroyed; that the wounded and 
sick have increased to upwards of three hun- 
dred ; that there is no longer a single dep6t of 
provisions on the route, and the carriage of 
the force is not sufficient to bring on one 
day’s rations with it. I have, at the same 
time, positive information that the whole 
country is in arms, and ready to oppose ub in 
the defiles between this city and Cabool, while 
my ammunition is insufficient for more than 
two such contests as I should assuredly have 
to sustain for six days at least. With my pre- 
sent means I could not force the passes of 
either Jugduluk or Khoord Cabool ; and even 
if the debris of my brigade did reach Cabool, I 
am given to understand that I should find the 
troops now garrisoning it without the means 
of subsistence. Under these circumstances, a 
regard for the honour and interest of our 
government compels me to adhere to my plan 
already formed of putting this place mto a 
state of defence, and holding it, if possible, 
until the Cabool force falls back upon me, or 
succours arrive from Peshawur or India.” 
Personally, Sir Robert Sale must have wished 
to have been at Kabool, for his wife and 
daughter were there, and exposed to danger ; 
but he could not sacrifice an army to the gra- 
tification of his personal feelings. 

There was, indeed, a fearful need of further 
military assistance at Kabool ; but before en- 
tering into the particulars of the necessity, it 
will be convenient to state the positions of the 
forces of the allied powers in the vicinity of 
that place. The force at and near Kabool, in 
the beginning of October, had consisted of her 
Majesty’s 13th and 44th foot, the 5th, 35tb, 
37th, and 54 th Bengal native infantry, the 
5th Bengal fight cavalry, a company of foot 
and a troop of horse artillery, two regiments 
of the shah’s infantry, a mountain train of 
artillery, with some others belonging to the 
shah, and some cavalry, both Hindostanee and 
Affghan, forming part also of the shah’s ' 
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■want of ammunition, for a fresh supply of 
which pressing application was made, but 
without effect. A considerable number of 
chiefs who remained faithful to the cause of 
the allies had proceeded to the house held by 
Captain Trevor with a tender of assistance. 
That they were sincere is placed beyond ques- 
tion by two facts. One of the chiefs offered 
his son as a hostage for his good faith, and 
actually placed him in the hands of the British 
officer ; and further, when all hope was lost, 
from the non-arrival of assistance, several of 
the party escorted Captain Trevor and his 
family to the British cantonments. Neither 
Brigadier Anqnetil nor Captain Troup was 
present at the fort and house which they 
respectively occupied, and the task of defend- 
ing the fort fell to Captain Mackenzie. He 
held it till he had not a shot to fire, and then 
cut his way through the enemy to the British 
lines, which he reached, though not without 
being wounded. 

It is not easy — perhaps it never will be 
practicable — to ascertain precisely the causes 
of the unfortunate want of energy which at 
this time pervaded the counsels and move- 
ments of the British. The chief military 
command was held by General Elphinstone, 
an officer of high character, but considerably 
advanced in years, and severely shaken by 
disease. The same apathy which had led to 
the loss of the tower and fort on the 3rd of 
November, continued to reign on the 4th, and 
with similar disastrous results. Ensign War- 
ren, of the 5th Bengal native infantry, who, 
with a small force, occupied the fort of the 
British commissariat, reported that he was 
pressed by the enemy, and that, unless rein- 
forced, he could not long hold out. On the 
possession or the loss of this fort depended the 
solution of the question whether the British 
army at Kabool should be fed or starved; 
yet, strange as it must appear, the answer 
to Ensign Warren’s communication was the 
despatch of a small force to assist him in 
evacuating a place which it was so essential 
to retain. The attempt to reach the fort 
failed, as did another subsequently made, and 
both were attended by severe loss. In the 
mean time, intelligence of the intention of 
abandoning the fort having reached Captain 
Boyd, the chief commissariat officer of the 
British army, he hastened, in conjunction with 
Captain Johnson, who held the same situation 
in the army of the shah, to lay before the 
general the fatal consequences that must result 
from such a step, representing that the place 
contained supplies of grain, rum, medicine, 
clothing, and other stores, of the value of four 
lacs of rupees — that the immense loss which 
would be sustained by the abandonment of 
them was not the worst effect to be appre- 
hended, but that such an act would greatly 
add to the confidence of the enemy, while it 
would involve the almost certain destruction 
of tho whole British force, there not being 
within the cantonments a stock of provisions 


equal to more than two days’ consumption, 
while no hope could be entertained, under the 
circumstances that existed, of procuring sup- 
plies elsewhere. The representation was too 
powerful to be resisted, though it cannot but 
excite surprise that it should' have been 
required, and it was determined to direct the 
commander of the commissariat fort to persist 
in its defence. A further communication 
from that officer announced that his difficul- 
ties increased — that the enemy were pre- 
paring for an attack, and were, as he believed, 
engaged in mining one of the towers — that 
the temper of his garrison was bad — that 
some of his men had made their escape over 
the wall, and that, with reference to all cir- 
cumstances, he could not maintain himself 
many hours unless reinforced. The answer to 
this communication was, that he should be 
reinforced by two o'clock in the morning. 

The gate of the commissariat fort was 
commanded by another fort called Mahomed 
Shureef’s, and the possession of this latter 
fort was, consequently, deemed requisite to 
insure success to any attempt to relieve the 
former. Some information as to its means of 
defence was obviously desirable, and a man 
was despatched to gather such as hasty obser- 
vation might furnish. On his return, he 
reported that about twenty men were seated 
without Mahomed Shureef’s fort, smoking and 
talking ; but, from what he could learn, the 
force within was very small, and unable to 
resist a sudden attack. The tidings brought 
by this messenger produced no result but a 
determination to send another, who, returning, 
corroborated the report of his predecessor. 
Still nothing was done — consultation and dis- 
cussion consumed the hours, albeit at best too 
few, which remained for affording effectual 
succour to Ensign Warren, and saving from 
the grasp of the enemy his incalculably valu- 
able charge. At last it was resolved that in 
the morning a detachment should be sent off; 
but, just as it was on the point of marching, 
news was received that Ensign Warren had 
arrived in cantonments with his garrison, 
having abandoned the fort, and by conse- 
quence surrendered all the means of subsistence 
on which the army could rely. The enemy 
had set fire to the gate, and the garrison 
were led out through a hole in the wall. 
This was a blow at the British cause in 
Kabool before which it reeled. The train 
was fired, and an explosion could not be far 
distant which might be expected to involve 
in common ruin those who bad entered Aff- 
ghanistan in pride and triumph, to change its 
rulers and its laws, and him who owed to 
their arms a diadem which now trembled on 
his brow. “It no sooner,” says Lieutenant 
Eyre, “became generally known that the 
commissariat fort, upon which we were depen- 
dent for supplies, had been abandoned, than 
one universal feeling of indignation pervaded 
the garrison ; nor can I describe the impa- 
| tience of the troops, but especially the native 
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portion, to bo led out for its recapture — a 
feeling that wan by no means diminished by 
their seeing the Aflghans crossing and rc- 
crossing the road between the commissariat 
fort and tho gate of tho Shah Bagh, ladon 
with the provisions on which had dopoudod 
our ability to inako a protractod defence,” 
Well, indeed, might indignation and impa- 
tience prevail; and so strongly woro they 
expressed, that at last it was resolved to make 
an nttempt against Mahomed Sliureef’s fort, 
the practicability of capturing which had occa- 
sioned 6o much solemn discussion, during 
which all tho stores woro lost. Two guns, 
under Lieutenant Eyre, wero to open a firo 
on the fort, undor cover of which a party, 
under Major Swaino, was to advatico and blow 
open tho goto with a bag of powder. The 
guns opened their fire, and continued it until 
their supply of ammunition was nearly ex- 
hausted ; but, from somo causo, tho party 
which was to forco the gate remained still, 
without attempting to perform their allotted 
task, and tho wholo wore recalled into canton- 
ments. “Tlius,” remarks Lieutenant Eyro, 
"tho cnomy enjoyed thoir triumph undimi- 
nislicd, and groat was the rago of tho sepoys 
of tho 37th nativo infantry, who had evinced 
tho utmost cagorncss to bo led out, at this 
disappointment of their hopes.” 

On the following- day nnothcr attempt was 
mndo upon tho embarrassing fort, which would 
seem to liavo been erected for no other pur- 
pose but to confuso tho counsols nnd bafllo 
tho cfTorts of tho British forco. At an early 
hour threo iron nino-poundors wero brought 
to bear upon tho north-east bastion, nnd two 
howitzora upon tho contiguous curtain. Tho 
firing was maintained for about two hours, 
during which tho artillerymen woro oxposed 
to tho firo of tho cnomy’s sharp-shooters 
stntioncd on a couplo of high towers which 
completely commanded tho battery. A prac- 
ticable breach being effected, a storming 
party, consisting of threo companies, one of 
her Majesty’s 41th, ono of tho 5th nativo 
infantry, nnd ono of tho 37th native infantry, 
marched forward and speedily earned tho 
place. Tho death-throe of this redoubtable 
fort was fnr lcs3 violent than might liavo been 
expected from tho degreo of tenacity attri- 
buted to it. About one hundred and fifty 
men succeeded in planting tho British flag 
upon it; but it is to bo lamented that tho 
gallant officer, Ensign Rabat), of tho Queen's 
44th, who first waved it on tho summit of tho 
breach, was shot through tho heart while in 
tho net of thus displaying tho signal of his 
country’s triumph. 

Tho cavalry pursued tho fugitives from tho 
place, nnd tho hills were speedily covered with 
the enemy’s horse issuing forth for their pro- 
tection. A severe encounter took placo, but 
the enemy. threw out such vast numbers that 
no serious immersion could bo made on them, 
and as tho day closed, both parties retired 
from the conflict. 
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For some days after this affair, shot nnd 
Rholls were thrown from tho Bala Hissnr into 
tho town, but with littlo ofTcel, beyond the 
alarm which tlioy woro calculated to create. 
Plans woro suggested for rooapturing tho 
commissariat fort, nnd so much of the stores 
as yet romninod in it ; but they wero suggested 
only, not acted upon. 

Tho enemy appeared on tho heights in great 
numbers, and with great boldness, nnd littlo 
wns dono or attempted that was calculated to 
check this fueling in thorn. Tho very debili- 
tated state of General Elpbinstono’s boaltli, at 
this time, rendered it nccossnry that ho should 
have tho assistnnoo of a coadjutor possessed 
of greater bodily vigour, nnd accordingly Bri- 
gadier Sholton, tho officer second in command, 
was cnlled from the Bala Hissnr to canton- 
ments. Ilis prcscnco was followod by in- 
creased activity ; but tho credit of tho cliango 
appears to bo duo to Sir William Mnonaghtcn, 
towards whom it is a baro act of justice to 
stato, that whatover of promptitudo and 
onergy waB displayed in tho higher dopnrt- 
monts of nifiiirs at Knbool during these 
unhappy scenes, seems traceable to him. Tho 
enomy had taken possession of somo forts, ono 
of which, cnlled tho Rika Bnshco fort, was 
situated directly opposite an inclosuro, known 
as tho Mission compound, at tho north-east 
angle of tho British enntonmonts, and within 
musket-shot of tho works. Into those thoy 
poured tliolr fire, nnd a party of sharp- 
shooters, who found cover nmong somo ruins 
in tho vicinity, picked off with deadly cer- 
tainty the British nrlilloiymcn while engaged 
in working thoir guns. Sir William Mac- 
naghten strongly urged tho necessity of dis- 
lodging tho onoiny from this post, but would 
probably not have succeeded in obtaining tho 
consent of tho military authorities to tho task 
being attempted, lmd ho not offered to tako on 
bimsolf tho ontiro responsibility of tho act. 
Thoroupon tho general ordorod a forco to bo 
provided to storm tlio fort. It consisted of 
the Queen’s 44th rogimont, tho 37th nativo 
infantry, two horso-artillory guns, ono moun- 
tain-train gun, nnd a considerable body of 
nativo forces. Captain Bellow undertook to 
blow opon the main gato, but from accident 
or error ho missed it, and instead, blew in tho 
wickot gato at tho sido, affording an aperture 
of such small dimensions that not more than 
two or threo men could enter abreast, and 
tlicso were compelled to stoop. Under thoso 
disadvantages, a handful of the assailants got 
in ; nmong those wero Colonel Mackeroll, of 
her Majesty's 44th ; Lieutonnnt Cndolt, of 
tho samo regiment ; Lieutenant Hnwtrey, of 
tho 37th Bengal nntivo infantry, nnd Lieu- 
tenant Bird, of tho shah’s forco. Though tho 
number of those who had passed tho gate was 
small, it was sufficient to spread dismay among 
tho garrison, who, not doubting that tho 
wholo British forco would follow, rushed, in' 
consternation, through a gato on the sido of 
tho fort opposite to that which had been 
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carried. Unhappily, at this moment a charge 
of cavalry round the comer of the fort spread 
panic among the troops before the gate ; they 
turned, and it became, says one of the narra- 
tors of the event, “a scene of tauve gui pent.” 
The officers in vain exerted themselves to 
bring back the men to their duty ; and when 
Major Scott, of the 44tli, after resorting 
without effect to command, expostulation, and 
entreaty, called on volunteers to follow him, 
the call was answered by only a single private. 
All would now have been lost but for the 
iron perseverance of Brigadier Shelton, who, 
amidst the hot fire of the enemy and the wild 
rush of the recreant troops, stood firm and 
unmoved — striving, by the exercise of his 
authority, and still more by his animating 
example, to save the British name from the 
disgrace impending over it. He at last suc- 
ceeded in rallying the men, who advanced 
once more to the attack, and once more wa- 
vered, although now the fire of the guns from 
the cantonments, and a demonstration on the 
part of the British cavalry, had checked the 
career of the Affghan horse. But the hesi- 
tation was overcome by the energy of the 
brigadier. The assailants pressed forward, 
and the fort was won. 

The situation of the small British party who 
had entered the fort, and remained within it 
while their comrades were shrinking from 
their duty without, was a subject of intense 
and painful interest. Lieutenants Cadett and 
Hawtry had returned, to endeavour to bring 
up the men, but the fate of the rest was to be 
ascertained. The little band, it appears, on 
finding themselves deserted, had hastily shut 
the gate through which the greater part of 
the garrison had escaped, and secured the 
chain with a bayonet. The unhappy circum- 
stances, however, prevailing on the opposite 
side, encouraged the enemy to return, which 
they did in considerable numbers ; and having 
succeeded in removing the bayonet, the gate 
was re-opened, and the foe rushed in. Their 
fury was exercised without restraint upon 
Colonel Mackerell, whom they hacked in a 
frightful manner. Lieutenant Bird, with two 
sepoys of the 37th, found shelter in a stable, 
which they barricaded. One of the sepoys 
was killed, but Lieutenant Bird and the other 
defended themselves for a considerable periof 
— maintaining a fire which knocked down xT 


engaged in skirmishing without. The fate of 
Colonel Mackerel! has already been mentioned. 

Several adjacent forts were, on the fall of 
Rika Bashee, abandoned by the enemy. In 
one some grain was found — a most welcome 
discovery. No time was lost in beginning to 
transport it to a safer spot, but there was not 
time to remove the whole before nightfall. A 
guard was applied for to protect the remainder, 
but refused ; and in the morning, as might 
have been anticipated, it was gone. 

On the 13th November, the enemy again 
appearing in great force on the heights, and 
firing into the British cantonments, a force 
was sent out to disperse them. This move- 
ment, like the attack on the Rika Bashee fort, 
was suggested by Sir William Macnaghten, 
who, on this occasion also, was required to 
take upon himself the entire responsibility 
attached to it. There waB another and more 
lamentable point of resemblance between the 
two occasions. On both, the infantry, Euro- 
pean and native, manifested an unsteadiness 
not to be expected. The fortune of the day, 
however, was with the British, and a gun was 
taken from the enemy. Another might have 
been captured, but it was protected by a hot 
fire from a body of Affghan infimby, and the 
44th could not be prevailed upon to incur the 
danger attendant on carrying it off Thq 
fear of the Europeans was rirxr?5 by the 
native troops. The capture of tie gun bring 
thus frustrated. Lieutenant Errs, witna nrrse- 
artillery gunner, descend?' rr.tr zzs ravine 
where it lay, and spiked 
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a jemadar of artillery, who repeated the blow drew some supplies, was occupied by the 
while the officer lay on the ground, and then enemy; and Major Swayne, of the 5th native 
rushed out, followed by nearly all the Maho- infantry, was despatched, with a email force 
metans in the place. The troops who re- of horse and foot, and one gun, to dispossess 
mained were completely disorganized ; and them. A second gun was afterwards ordered 
from this post, also, it became necessary to to his support. The village was to have been 
retreat. Proceeding towards Kabool, the stormed, but no attempt was made to cany 
toils and perils ofthe road were so dispiriting, this intention into effect. The officer in com • 
. that all the fugitives dropped off excepting the mand, according to Lieutenant Eyre, “ would 
single soldier who, as already mentioned, neither go forward nor retire,” but continued 
arrived with the two officers at the British for several hours to maintain a useless fire on 
cantonments, where, says Lieutenant Eyre, the houses in the village; the infantry of the 
“they were received by their brethren in party being under cover, but the cavalry and 
arms as men risen from the dead.” Other artillery exposed to the fire of the enemy 
officers exposed to similar dangers were less without the opportunity of effecting any 
fortunate. Dr, Grant, a surgeon, who, like object of importance adequate to the risk 
many members of his profession in India, had incurred and the loss sustained. In the 
honourably distinguished himself by services evening Brigadier Shelton joined them, with 
not_ falling within the routine of his proper a reinforcement under Colonel Oliver, but no 
duties, departed with Major Pottinger and more daring or decisive course was the result ; 
Lieutenant Haughton from Charekar ; but and, finally, in the language of Lady Sale, 
shortly afterwards disappeared, from what “The troops returned, having done nothing.” 
cause was unknown ; and two officers sta- It was resolved on the 23rd to repair the 
tioned at a fort in Kobistan, about twelve error of the preceding day, as far as repara- 
miles from Kabool, Lieutenant Maule and tion can be said to be practicable in case3 
Lieutenant Whelan, after being deserted by where the' loss sustained is not so much in 
their men, were barbarously murdered. physical or material strength as in confidence 

The chapter of disasters was further swelled and character. At two o’clock in the mom- 
by the surprise and destruction of a detach- ing Brigadier Shelton marched out with 
ment proceeding under the command of Cap- seventeen companies of infantiy, consisting 
tain Woodburn, of the shah’s service, from of five of her Majesty’s 44 tb, under Captain 
Ghuznee to Kabool. At Gundamnck, the Leighton, six of the 5th native infantiy, under 
force left by Sir Robert Sale on his departure Lieutenant-Colonel Oliver, six of the 37th 
fell rapidly into disorder ; the larger portion native infantry, under Major Kershaw, of her 
deserted to the enemy, and the rest refused Majesty's 13th ; one hundred sappers, under 
to remain at Gundamuck ; with them the Lieutenant Lamg; one squadron of the 5th 
officer in charge. Captain Burn, was com- light cavalry, under Captain Bold; one 
pelted to retire to Jelalabad, leaving two squadron of irregular horse, under Lieutenant 
guns and much baggage behind them. At Walker ; a hundred men of the corps known 
Pesh Boolak, between the Khyber pass and as Anderson’s horse, and a single gun. The 
Jelalabad, Captain Ferris, of the shah’s ser- gun was with great difficulty got to its position 
vice, found himself surrounded by the enemy, on a knoll, commanding an inclosure in the 
destitute of ammunition, and in danger of village, which, from the fires perceived in it, 
being abandoned by his troops. Some of them was judged to bo the principal bivouac of the 
had gone over the walls, but were cut up by enemy. The gun, as soon as practicable^ 
the enemy ; and the fear of meeting the same opened, and the enemy, in some alarm, 
fate was believed to be the chief motive by retreated, from the open space to the shelter 
which the rest were deterred from following afforded by the houses and towers, from 
their example. Having no prospect of relief, whence they kept up a sharp fire of jezails. 
he resolved to make an attempt to cut bis way The brigadier was strongly urged to storm the 
through the enemy, and ho succeeded ; but village under cover of the darkness (there 
the abandonment of the fort involved the los3 being no moon), and before the enemy had 
of treasure to the amount oft birty-eight thou- time to recover from the panic into which they 
sand rupees, as well as some stores and private bad been thrown; but the opportunity was 
property. suffered to pass without profit. 

At Kabool, the state of affairs remained for “Both officers and men,” says Lady Sale, 
a period of several days almost unchanged in "were most anxious to be led against the 
any respect. The same indecision and in- village, to take it by storm, hut the brigadier 
activity which had heretofore prevailed in the would not hear of it.” At length, as day 
British cantonments continued to exist; and dawned, the caution of the commander gave 
the enemy appear not to have been without a way. The fire from the village had slackened, 
due share of the same unmilitary qualities, and, it was believed, from the failure of am- 
Nothing was done or attempted on cither side, munition. Parlies of the enemy were observed 
On the 22nd of November both parties seemed hurrying away, and, according to the belief 
suddenly roused to the recollection that they of Lieutenant Eyre, not above forty men 
were in the position of belligerents. A village remained in the place. A storming party vras 
called Bchmauroo, from which the English formed under Major Swayne ; but mischance 
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frustrated the effects of a movement too Ion" 
postponed. The officer commanding tho storm- 
ing party missed Ills way, and instead of 
arriving at the principal gate, which was now 
open, he came to a small wicket which was 
barricaded, and believing himself unable to 
foreo it, he withdrew his men under cover, 
where they remained until recalled. In the 
mean time va«t numbers of tho enemy issued 
from the city, and covered a hill immediately 
opposite to that occupied by tho British force, 
and separated from it only by a narrow gorge. 
Lieutenant Walker, with his irregular horse, 
had been despatched to cut off tho fugitives 
from the city, but the plain was now swept by 
hordes of cavalry, who evidently designed to 
perform the same duty with regard to Lieu- 
tenant Walker. Ho was therefore recalled. 
The abandonment of the attempt to storm had 
afforded opportunity for throwing reinforce- 
ments into the village ns well ns supplies of 
ammunition, and thus the purpose for which 
the troops had marched out of cantonments 
was irreparably frustrated. Major Kershaw, 
with three companies of the 37th, 1 icing left 
in the position first taken by the British force, 
the brigadier inarched witii the remainder of 
tho troops, .and in's gun, to oppose tho enemy 
on tlie opposite height. Here his disposition 
of his force is stated by military authorities to 
have been singularly injudicious. Skirmishers 
were brought forward to the brow of tho hill : 
the rest of the infantry were formed into two 
squares, supported by liis cavalry, but the 
whole exposed to the fire of tho enemy, which 
was delivered from behind hillocks nnd other 
defences. But worse even than dcfcctivo 
generalship, wns the sunken spirit of tho men. 
The skirmishers could with difficulty bo kept 
to their poBts, nnd when a daring party of the 
enemy descended tho gorge, nnd, availing 
themselves of such cover as they could find, 
crept gradually up tho hill on which tho 
British force was posted, they gavo way. 
Rewards, of an amount magnificent in the 
eyes of a private soldier, were offered for 
the capture or tho enemy's flag, but in 
vain. Tlie endeavour to lead to a charge 
was fruitless, ns though tho appeal lmd been 
made to men of wood. Several officers ad- 
vanced to tho front, and pelted the enemy 
with stones, tho men looking on. The enemy 
made a dash at the British gun, and tho 
cavalry were ordered to charge for its pro- 
tection, but neither the command nor tlie 
example of their officers could induce them to 
stir. The gun was captured, the artillerymen 
fighting gallantly in defence of it, though 
unsupported, and two of them were killed. 
The first square of the British infantry wns 
now in flight. The second kept its position, 
aud in its rear the flying troops were with some 
difficulty rallied by their officers. The re- 
appearance of firmness was not without effect 
upon the enemy’s party, whose ardour was 
further diminished by a casualty which had 
befallen one of their chiefs, aud abandoning 


the gun, they made off with tho limber anil 
horses. Tho conflict was renewed, nnd for 
some timo maintained ; but a second attack 
from flic enemy similar to that which not long 
before had caused tho British infantry, Euro- 
pean and tmlivo alike, to turn in disgraceful 
flight, was made by the enemy with tho sarno 
result. No effort could recall the men into 
action, nor oven prevail on them to retire in 
order. They ran in the most outrageous con- 
fusion, pursued by the enemy, who destroyed 
them in vast numbers. Tiio gun, for which on 
its rescue fresh horses nnd limber wero pro- 
cured, was overturned nnd )o3t ; the wounded 
were for tiio most part left on the field, to ho 
hacked and hewed by the weapons of their 
ferocious enemy, and nothing was wanting to 
render disaster complete nnd overwhelming. 
A firo opened on the pursuers by pnrl of tho 
shell's force ; a chnrgo made by Lieutenant 
H.ardyman, with .a fresh troop of cavalry ; nnd 
the extraordinary conduct of ono of tho 
Affglian chiefs, who, in tho beat of pursuit, 
suddenly halted nnd led off his followers, 
favoured tho progress of tho flying: but for 
the help thus afforded, scarcely one of those 
who went forth to capture the village of 
Bchmauroo would have returned. Lieutenant 
Walker, wliilo charging with Lioutennnt 
Ilardyinnn, at the head of a few of his horse- 
men whom he had rallied, received a mortal 
wound. Colonel Oliver, Captain Mackintosh, 
and Lieutenant Laing, wero also left dead on 
tiio fiohl. Tho three companies of the 37th 
nntivo infantry who remained with Major 
Korsh.aw do not seem to have manifested any 
portion of that cravon spirit tvhich unhappily 
porvnded tho rest of tho British force. They 
wore hard pressed throughout tho day, and 
wero among tho last to lcavo tho bill. Ono com- 
pany returned with a naick nnd two privates 
only. 

A result so fatal, and withal so dishonour- 
able, ns that which bcfoll tho movement of 
Brigadier Shelton, cannot bo passed over 
without some attempt to trace its causes ; and 
tho viows of Lieutenant Eyre upon this sub- 
jeot appear to bo countenanced by probability, 
as well ns by tho agreement of competent 
judges. Ho says, "No less than six great 
errors must present themselves even to tbo 
most unpmotised military eye, each of which 
contributed in no slight degree to the defeat 
of our troops, opposed as they were by over- 
whelming numbers.” The first and greatest 
of these mistakes, according to the opinion of 
the authority quoted, was the taking out a 
single gun. It appears that a general order, 
issued under the government of the marquis 
of Hastings, forbade less than two guns being 
taken into the field, under any circumstances 
or on any pretence whatever, where a second 
was available. Brigadier Shelton, it is stated, 
had intended to take another gim, but it was 
disabled, and was twice specially reported ns 
incapable of being got ready for use before 
twelve o’clock on the ’= "trous-d^-when tho 
2 o ■ ' •.'"a 
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British, eight hours before mid-day, moved to 
defeat, destruction, and disgrace. The single 
gun was served by men worthy of the country 
whose honour they maintained, but their fire 
was constantly interrupted, as, after a time, 
the vent became so hot that it was impossible 
to continue it. The second error is the very 
obvious one of neglecting to take advantage of 
the temporary panic produced in the enemy, 
by storming the village before they had time 
to recover from it. “Had," says Lieutenant 
Eyre, “a storming party been led to the 
attack, under cover of the darkness which 
would have nullified the advantage they,” the 
defenders, “ possessed, in being under cover, 
the place must inevitably have fallen into otir 
hands ; and thus would the principal object of 
the sally have been gained, and a good line of 
retreat secured for our troops in case of neces- 
sity.” The third error enumerated by the 
writer above quoted, was the neglect of 
raising defences for the protection of the 
British troops on the hill ; and this error he 
pronounces “so manifest as to be quite unac- 
countable." A party of sappers had accom- 
anied the force for the purpose of forming a 
reastwork, but their services were not called 
into requisition, though it is said the expe- 
diency of resorting to them was specially 
pointed out at the time when the enemy were 
crowning the opposite height with multitudi- 
nous numbers, after the attack on the village 
had failed. The good effects of raising such 
a defence would not have been limited to the 
protection of the men, important as was this 
object ; it would have enhanced the difficulties 
of the enemy in advancing, and have given 
confidence, not only to those within the work, 
hut nlso to those beyond it, from the know- 
ledge that, if hard pressed, they could fall 
back upon a placo of safety. Why such a 
precaution was neglected, it is now impossible 
' to explain. The fourth error adverted to by 
Lieutenant Eyre, was the extraordinary step 
of forming the infantry into squares. The value 
of such a formation, when the object is to 
resist an attack by horsemen, is well under- 
stood. “All,” says Lieutenant Eyre, “have 
heard of the British squares at Waterloo, 
which defied the repealed desperate onsets ot 
Napoleon's choicest cavalry. At Bebmauroo 
we formed squares to resist the distant fire of 
infantry, thus presenting a solid mass against 
the aim of, perhaps, the best marksmen in 
the world, the said squares being securely 
perched on the summit of a steep and narrow 
ridge, up which no cavalry could charge with 
effect.” It thus appears that the men were 
disposed in the manner best adapted to opposo 
cavalry, there being no chanco or possibility 
of any cavalry being brought against them, 
and, at the same time, in the manner best 
adapted to admit of their being picked oil. In 
the largest numbers, by the species of force 
actually engaged against them. The astonish- 
ment expressed by the critio whose views are 
here followed, is heightened, as well it might 
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be, by the reflection that the officer who thus 
disposed his men, had enjoyed, in his younger 
days, “the benefit of Peninsular experience.” 
The disposition of the cavalry is mentioned 
by Lieutenant Eyre as the fifth of the great 
errors committed ; this force, instead of being 
in the place where they might have been useful 
in protecting the line of communication with 
cantonments, and further have been able to ad- 
vance readily to any point where their services 
would have been required, being hemmed in'be- 
tween bodies of infantry, and “exposedfor seve- 
ral hours to a destructive fire from the enemy's 
juzails, on ground where, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, they could not have 
acted with effect.” The arrangement. seems 
to have been erroneous from the beginning, 
and at the disastrous close of the day the 
error became frightfully apparent, horse and 
foot being mixed up together in a way which 
increased the confusion and rendered it irre- 
trievable — it being alike impracticable, under 
such circumstances, either to rally the men, 
or to' withdraw them in good order. The sixth 
and last error of this fatal day, was the pro- 
longation of the fight when nothing could he 
gained but some addition of loss and discredit 
to the vast mass of both previously accumu- 
lated. Lieutenant Eyre’s judgment upon this 
point shall be given in his own words. 
"Shortly after our regaining possession of 
the gun, one of the brigadier’s staff. Captain 
Mackenzie, feeling convinced that, from the 
temper of the troops, and from the impossi- 
bility of rectifying the false position in which 
the force was placed, not only was success 
beyond hope, but that defeat, in its most 
disastrous shape, was fast approaching, pro- 
posed to the brigadier to endeavour to effect 
a retreat while it was yet in his power to do 
so with comparative impunity. His reply 
was, * Oh no 1 we will hold the hill some time 
longer 1’ At that time, even if the slaughter 
of the soldiers, the loss of officers, the evident 
panic in our ranks, and the worse than false 
nature of our position, had not been sufficient 
to open all eyes as to the impossibility even of 
partial success (for the real object of the 
expedition, viz. the possession of the village 
of Behmauroo, had been, as it were, aban- 
doned from the very first), the weakness and 
exhaustion of both men and horses, who wore 
not only worn out by bodily fatigue, but 
suffering grievously from extremo thirst, and 
the debility attendant on long fasting, ought 
to have banished all idea of further delaying 
a movement in which alone lay the slightest 
chanco of preserving to their country lives 
by the eventual sacrifice of which, not oven 
tho only solace to the soldier in the hour of 
misfortune, the consciousness of unimpaired 
honour, was likely to bo gained." Tho simple 
facts of the case appear to bo these. _ Tho 
troops marched out to capture tho village 
of Belunanroo, and tho object might havo 
been achieved ; but the opportunity was suf- 
fered to pas3, and then the fight was continued 
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with no prospect but that of retreat before 
the enemy sooner or later, in good or in bad 
order, as might happen, and seemingly without 
my purpose but the gratification of mere 
wilfulness. Nothing apparently could be worse 
than the military arrangements of the day, 
excepting it were the temper of part of the 
troops engaged. The deficiency of manhood 
in the latter completed the disasters which had 
their origin in the blunders of the former. It 
is beyond doubt that the troops could feel but 
little confidence in their leader, who, amidst 
an abundant display of personal courage, 
manifested no other quality of a good general ; 
but for English soldiers to turn when called 
upon to advance, is happily so rare an occur- 
rence, that even with the partially extenuating 
circumstances above mentioned, the fact is 
calculated to inspire as much of astonishment 
as of disgust. Instances of individual heroism 
there were, but with reference to all the 
occurrences of the day, he to whom his conn- 
try’s honour is dear must wish it were possible 
that all recollection of it could be obliterated. 

The character of the British arms in Kabool 
was now low indeed, and no chance of safety 
for either ciyil or military seemed to exist but 
in negotiation. Sir William Macnaghten had 
repeatedly urged the military authorities to 
make some demonstration worthy of their 
country, and when they had yielded a reluc- 
tant consent, they had generally thrown on 
him the responsibility of the experiment. 
They appear now to have been not less strenu- 
ous in recommending him to negotiate than 
he had previously been in urging them to 
fight. The Kabool chiefs also manifesting an 
inclination for an exercise of diplomacy, a 
series of negotiations commenced, ai.d was 
continued through many days. Any high de- 
gree of precision in relating the particulars of 
these negotiations being unattainable, it would 
be idle to enter into them at length. It is 
said that the proposals of the Affghans were, 
in the first instance, of such a nature as to 
call forth an unqualified and indignant rejec- 
tion from the British envoy. Proposals more 
moderate and reasonable were subsequently 
submitted by him, and received by the chiefs 
with apparently a sincere desire for an amica- 
ble arrangement, the only exception to the 
seeming prevalence to such a feeling being 
furnished by Mahomed Akbar Khan, a son of 
Dost Mahomed Khan. The conditions were 
afterwards modified in various ways. At one 
time Shah Shoojah was to descend from the 
throne ; at another he was to be maintained 
on condition of his daughters forming matri- 
monial engagements with some of the chiefs 
in opposition to his government, and of his 
abandoning some offensive manifestations of 
pride which had given great offence. The shah 
seems to have vacillated not less than his ene- 
mies; he consented to retain the sovereignty 
on the conditions specified, and afterwards 
withdrew his consent, thus leaving the nego- 
tiators to revert to the original terms. It 
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mattered little, however, what terms were 
professedly adopted, for it was evident that the 
chiefs meant to observe none, but to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity which might offer 
to counteract the British authorities by trick 
and fraud, exercises of ingenuity which, in 
Affghnn estimation, mark the highest triumph 
of human intellect. While these diplomatic 
proceedings were in progress, the British 
troops were suffering great privations, and 
had in prospect still greater. Various plans 
were suggested for tbeir retreat without 
asking the aid or the permission of the Aff- 
ghans, hut all were beset with dangers and 
difficulties so great as to insure their rejec- 
tion. Under the terms of the convention, the 
British were entirely to evacuate Affghanis- 
tan, surrendering the fortresses which they 
still held therein ; and their march was to be 
facilitated by a supply of beasts of burden, to 
be furnished by the Affghans. These, how- 
ever, were not provided ; and almost every 
day brought some new experiment on the 
patience of the British envoy. Affecting dis- 
trust, or perhaps really feeling it from con- 
sciousness that they were themselves unworthy 
of trust, the Affghan chiefs demanded the 
delivery of the guns and ammunition of the 
British force. This was conceded, and an 
officer was sent to select such as might appear to 
be the most desirable. Hostages were required 
and given. The Affghans demanded that Bri- 
gadier Shelton should be one, but, as Lieute- 
nant Eyre states, the brigadier “ having 
expressed a decided objection to undertake the 
duty," the demand was not insisted on. But 
it was not in the diplomacy of this unhappy 
period that the British name met with its 
deepest humiliation. While negotiations, ever 
shifting and never ending, were in progress, 
the countrymen of Clive, and Lawrence, and 
Coote, and Lake, and Wellesley, were misera- 
bly throwing away that military character 
which those great men had raised, and which 
had been far more efficacious in raising and 
maintaining the British empire in the East 
than all other agencies of human origin. 

The English in India, while pursuing a 
career on the whole of unparalleled brilliancy, 
bad yet received occasional checks ; they had 
sustained reverses, but down to this miserable 
epoch they had met them like men. Now, 
the spirit which had borne the British standard 
triumphant through so many fields of car- 
nage— which had so often planted it on the 
summit of the breach choked with the bodies 
of those who had fallen in the attempt to bear 
it thither — the spirit displayed by the officer 
who, mnrching to the relief of Trichinopoly, 
entered it in triumph, supported by two of his 
men, because unable to support himself; by 
the disabled and suffering man, and his array 
of rick and wounded, whose unexpected ap- 
pearance at Mulwagul turned the fortune of 
the day, and &.*- . British force from de- 
struction ; a”' 1 ’ humble-pr^eant who, 

with a handfi 5 * ' 
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an overwhelming forco, a misorablo fort til! 
it crumbled around bim into a shapeless heap 
of rubbish — tlmt spirit seemed to have departed 
from tiio British soldier in Knbool. Tlio rich 
heritage of glory bequeathed to bim by his 
predecessors in arms— tho fruit of toils and 
struggles innumerable in evety part of tho 
world — was forgotten or despised, and a moan 
regard for porsonal safety, which tended to 
defeat itself, usurped tho placo of tho noblo 
and unshrinking onduranca which hnd so long 
been classed among the prominent clmractcris* 
ties of his countrymen. 

Tho dcfonco of Mahomed Shoreef’s fort, 
which seomed destined to bo a never-ending 
source of nnnoynneo and discredit, furnished 
occasion for a display of pusillanimity far more 
disgraceful thnn the blunders which preceded 
its capture. Tho onomy woro very desirous of 
regaining possession, and resorted to various J 
modes of attack for tho purpose. In imitation 
of the English, they attempted to blow open 
tho gate with powder, but of tho proper mn-. 
nagement of this operation they seem to have 
been entirely ignorant ; tho powder exploded, 
but tho gate was unharmed. They next com- 
menced mining ono of tho towers, but Lieute- 
nant Sturt, under cover of the night, entered 
their mino and blew it up. Tho garrison wore 
so much alarmed by theso attempts, that they 
were not deemed trustworthy ; and a change 
was consequently made. Tho now garrison 
consisted of ono company of tho Queen’s 44 th, 
under Lieutouant Gray, and ono company of 
tho 37th Bengal infantry, under Lieutenant 
Hawtrey. In order to destroy tho enemy’s 
mine, it had been necessary to open a passage 
near the walls, and this opening was, when 
the work was performed, secured by barricad- 
ing. Through this defence, a party of the 
enemy, who had crept up, discharged a few 
shots, . and Lieutenant Gray was slightly 
wounded. He proceeded to cantonments to 
get his wound dressed, and the men of the 
44th, immediately on his departure, prepared 
for flight. Lieutenant Hawtrey used every 
possible exertion to withhold them, but in 
vain ; they precipitated themselves over the 
walls, and were soon followed by the sepoys 
of tho 37tli, who previously were disposed to 
stand to their duty. Two of the latter body, 
indeed, were left dead in the fort, but not a 
man of tho 44th. The enemy of course took 
possession of tho fort. The bazaar village was 
garrisoned by a party of the 44th, who, on ob- 
serving the flight of their comrades from Ma- 
homed Shereef’s fort, were about to folio w their 
example, but were stopped by their officers. 
After this manifestation, a guard of sepoys 
was stationed at the entrance of the bazaar, 
with orders to prevent tho departure of any 
Europeans on duty there ; and on the following 
day tho European garrison was withdrawn, 
and a company of the 37th native infantry put 
in their placo. “This,” says Lieutenant Eyro, 

! being the weakest point of our defences, 
had hitherto been protected entirely by par- 
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tics of her Majesty’s 44 th, which post of 
honour they were now considered unworthy to 
roloin." 

Days passed away, the British in canton- 
monts having continually before them tho 
prospect of starvation ; a result averted only 
by temporary supplies, of the continuance of 
which no reasonable confidence could bo enter- 
tained. In homely but expressivo phrase- 
ology, they were literally supported “from 
band to mouth.” Tho restraints of discipline 
gradually pressed more and more lightly, till 
at last they were scarcely felt. With a view 
to the approaching necessity for retreat, when 
the magazine would inevitably become a prey 
to tho enemy, tho general hnd ordered some 
ammunition to bo distributed to certain camp- 
followers ; and commanding officers were di- 
rected to indent for new arms and accoutre- 
ments, in exchange for bucIi as were old or 
damaged. But littlo attention was now paid 
to tho letter of orders, and it is stated, tiiat 
many officers in command of companies rested 
content with sending their men to the maga- 
zine, to help themselves at pleasure; the 
Rtorcs, in tho nbscnco of any building proper 
for their reception, being placed under tho 
trees of nn orchard, in charge of a small 
guard. Tho consequence was, a scene of con- 
fusion and plunder, soldiers and camp-followers 
indiscriminately rushing to the spot, and each 
man carrying off what his fancy suggested as 
dcsirablo for him to possess. Some officers 
exerted themselves to check tho tumult and 
protect tho property, but for some time their 
authority was openly defied. The semblance 
of order wns ultimately restored, nnd the 
largor portion of tho misappropriated articles 
recovered ; but the incident afforded a lament- 
able indication of the relaxation of those ties 
which withhold a body of soldiery from de- 
generating into a disorderly mass of armed 
adventurers. 

The negotiations having arrived at a stage 
when, if they were to be regarded as sincere 
or binding, effect might be given to tbo stipu- 
lations agreed upon, the British troops in the 
Bala Hissar marched out to join their brethren 
in cantonments. But the Affghan chiefs still 
held back from the execution of the provisions 
to which they had bound themselves. The 
British force was entirely at their mercy. 
Tho enemy were in possession of all the forts 
which commanded the cantonments, and the 
distress, for want of provisions and forage, 
which prevailed, was extremo. Further to 
aggravate the sufferings of tho unhappy force, 
tbo winter became intensely cold, and a heavy 
fall of snow covered the ground. 

At this moment, — when difficulties; multi- 
farious nnd seemingly insurmountable, sur- 
rounded the British force ; with fierce enemies, 
or pretended, but treacherous, friends without 
the cantonments, and a perishing mass within; 
when to remain or to fly seemed alike fraught 
with destruction; when the troops had lost 
all energy, and when no conceivable amount 
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of energy appeared equal to the occasion ; 
when the access of liope on every side seemed 
barred, — a proposal was suddenly made to the 
British envoy, to which, unhappily, his em- 
barrassments induced him to lend a willing 
ear. It came from Akhar Khan, and was to 
this effect : that Ameenoollnh Khan, ono of 
the most influential of the opposing chiefs, 
and U-liercd to be one of the most hostile, 
should be seized, and become prisoner ; that 
Mahomed Khan's fort and the Bala llissar 
should here-occupied by the British troops, who 
were to remain in tho country some months 
longer, and then to evacuate it in a friendly 
manner ; Shah Shoojah to retain the sove- 
reignty, hut Akhar Khan to he named his 
vizier, and, in addition to that ofllcc, to receive 
pecuniary reward to an enormous amount. 
In one respect, the proposal went further 
than has been staled. To imprison the chief 
most active in his opposition to Shah Shoojah, 
was, in Affghatt eyes, hut little; and the envoy 
was assured that, for a sum of money, the 
head of his enemy should he laid at his feet. 
The answer of Sir William Macnaghtcn was 
such as became the representative of the 
government with whose interests he was in- 
trusted ; he intimated that it was neither his 
custom nor that of his country, to give a prico 
for blood. 

looking nt the proposal with the coolness 
which time and distance, and tho absence of 
anxiety allow, it appears too monstrous to 
pass, even with a rtovice in diplomacy ; still 
less could it bo expected to sttccccd with one 
so experienced in the ways of men, nnd so 
familinr with tho wiles of eastern policy, as 
was Sir William Macnaghtcn. It came, how- 
ever, nt a moment when almost arty change 
seemed a relief from the harrowing troubles 
which had pressed so overwhelmingly on his 
mind ; and it should be remembered also, that, 
extravagant ns were the suggestions offered 
to hint, the history of tho East affords multi- 
tudinous instances of tho severance of ap- 
parent friends and the union of avowed 
enemies in no wise more strange nnd unac- 
countable than those which were involved in 
litis overture. But, whatever tho degree of 
plausibility which the proposal may bear to 
different minds. Sir William Macnaghtcn 
eagerly, aB it seems, embraced it ; excepting, 
however, let it be repeated, that part which 
involved tho infamy and guilt of assassination. 
His consent having been secured to tlrooutlino 
of the plan, it was suggested that a conference, 
for the purpose of arranging tho details, should 
take place between him nnd Akbar Khan. 
The place selected for the interview was the 
plain, nnd thither, about noon on the 23rd of 
September, Sir Wiliam Macnaghten pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by Captains Lawrence, 
Trevor, and Mackenzie. He had requested 
that the general would have two regiments 
and two guns ready for secret service ; nnd the 
existence of a feeling that the experiment he 
was about to make was attended with dauger. 


was indicated by his desiring that the garrison 
might be kept on the nlcrt, and the walls 
strongly manned. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that much regard was paid to his wishes 
on tins point; for, on leaving the canton- 
ments, ho expressed disappointment at tho 
paucity of men on tho ramparts and tho ap- 
parent weakness of tho garrison, remarking 
to ills companions, with not less of jnstico 
than of bitterness, that it was "of a piece 
with tho military arrangements throughout 
the siege.” 

The troops required to carry out the objects 
of the proposed agreement were not in readi- 
ness, nnd a letter from the general, remon- 
strating against their being thus employed, 
was despatched to the envoy after 1m had 
taken his departure, nnd which consequently 
he never received. On approaching the plnco 
of meeting, the small c-cort which had accom- 
panied the envoy halted, and he advanced 
with tho three officers to the selected spot, 
which was partially screened from view from 
the cantonments by somo small hillocks. 
Akbar Ivhnn soon afterwards appeared, with 
somo other chiefs, among whom was tho 
brother of the man proposed to be seized and 
imprisoned. A carpet was spread, and tho 
conference began. It had not long continued, 
when n number of men, heavily armed, gra- 
dually drew near, and seemed to be forming 
a circle round the spot. This was noticed by 
Captain Lawrence, who suggested that, ns the 
conference wns of a secret nature, they should 
bo ordered to a distance. Akbar Klian 
nuswered, that it was of no importance, for 
that they were all in the secret. Immediately 
afterwards, lio exclaimed, " Seize ! seize ! " 
nnd the envoy and his tlireo companions were 
immediately pinioned from behind, deprived 
of their Bwords, nnd carried off prisoners. 
Captain Trevor was speedily put to death, nnd 
tho same falo befell Sir William Macnaghten, 
who, it is reported nnd generally believed, 
wns shot by Akbar Khan with a pistol, one 
of a pair just before presented by the envoy 
to the ruthless chief. The bodies of the mur- 
dered men were exposed io tho indignities 
nnd outrages with which eastern revenge is 
wont to visit the remains of fallen foes, and 
wore paraded through tho streets of the city 
in barbaric triumph. The hand of Sir Wil- 
linm Macnaghten was exhibited in savage 
derision at the window of the place in which 
the two surviving prisoners were confined. 

It wiil naturally bo supposed that the events 
last related were sufficient to rouse the British 
military authorities from the torpor which had 
so long oppressed them ; that some effort 
worthy of tne countiy that gave them birth, 
the service to which they belonged, and the 
character which they had to maintain, would 
have been made to rescue from captivity,-"-- 
they still lived, the victims of Akbg < ' • 
treachery, or to inflict just retrih; 
treachery had been consummat- ‘ 
ation. And what was done ? 
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tion bo answered by Lieutenant Eyro, an 
eye-witness. Hib testimony is, that tbo intelli- 
gence brought, “instead of rousing our leaders 
to inslant action, seemed to paralyse their 
faculties j nnd although it was evident that our 
envoy had boon basely entrapped, if not actu- 
ally murdered boforc our vory gato, and though 
oven now crowds of Afighans, horso and foot, 
wore aeon passing and repassing to nnd fro in 
hoslilo array botwcon Mahomed’s fort nnd the 
placo of meeting, not a gun was opened upon 
them j not a soldior was stirred from his post j 
no sortio was apparently oven thought of; 
treachery was allowed to triumph in open day : 
the murder of a British envoy was perpotratud 
in the face nnd within musket-shot of a British 
army; and not only was no effort mado to 
nvengo the dastardly deed, but tho body was 
loft lying on tbo plain, to bo mangled and in- 
sulted, and finally carried off to bo paraded in 
tho public market by a ruffianly mob of 
fnnatical barbarians.” And thus low was 
British spirit sunk, and thus wns British 
honour tnrnishcd, nnd thus woro a knot of ob- 
scuro barbarians suffered to rovcl in success- 
ful treachery, and defy tho arms of that powor 
before which tho choicest troops of Europo 
hnd given wny 1 

And now tho onward progress of humilia- 
tion was rapid and fearful indeed. Insult fol- 
lowed hard upon treachery, in tho transmission, 
from the chieftains upon whoso hands tho 
blood of Sir William Mncnngliton nnd Captain 
Trevor wns yot fresb, of a new treaty for tbo 
acceptance of those into whoso hands tho 
management of tbo interests of tbo British 
government might lmvo passed. It contained 
tho same articles ns tho provious treaty, with 
the addition of three others: — 1st, Thnt the 
*s British force should leave behind all thoir 
> guns excepting six ; 2nd, That they should 
■ givo up all thoir treasure ; and 3rd, That tho 
hostages already held by tho Afighans should 
bo exchanged for married men, with thoir 
wives nnd families. Some demur nroso as to 
the ncccptnnco of this treaty. Major Eldrod 
Bollinger, who had consented, at tho urgent 
request of tho general, to net as political agent, 
objected, and a council wns summoned to con- 
sider his objections. It consisted of General 
Elphinslonc, Brigadiers Shelton and Anquolil, 
Colonel Chambers, Captain Bellow, and Cap- 
tain Grant. To these officers Major Potlingcr 
opened his views, avowing his conviction that 
no cotifulcnco could bo placed in any treaty 
formed with tho Afighans, and that to bind 
tbo government of India by engagements to 
evacuate tho country, to rcstoro tho deposed 
ameer, and to pay a sum amounting to four- 
teen lacs of rupees — for this formed part of tho 
arrangement — was inconsistent with tho claims 
of public duty. Entertaining tlioso opinions, 
the only honourable courso, in bis judgment, 
was, either to hold out to tho last at Kabooi, 
or to endeavour to force a way to Jelnlabnd. 
Major l’ottingor appears to hnvo found no 
support in the council. One and all declared 


that neither branch of tho alternatives sug- 
gested was practicable, and that it would bo 
hotter to pay any sum of inonoy than to pro- 
long hostilities. It wns resolved, thcroforo, to 
accede to tho demands of tho onemy ; nnd had 
they boon ton timos more unreasonable, and a 
hundred times more humiliating, probably tbo 
samo determination would have boon adopted. 
Bills woro givon for tbo vnst ransom required, 
under tho protenco, indood, of affording pro- 
tection, but still a difficulty remained. Tho 
hostages doinandcd could not bo furnished. A 
circular was addressod to tho married officers, 
offering considerable personal advantages to 
tlioso willing to risk tbo safety of thoir wives 
nnd families, by allowing them to bo detained, 
but nearly alt refused. A mngniloquont an- 
swor was therefore given upon this point, to 
tho effect that “ it wns contrary to tho usages 
of war to givo up ladies as hostages, and that 
tho general could not consent to an arrange- 
ment which would brand him with porpotual 
disgraco in his own country." It wns not 
stated to tho chiefs that, unusual and disgrace- 
ful ns wns tho surrender required, an nttenipt 
to obtain tho mcanB of making it hnd been 
resorted to and bad failed. Tho onomy woro 
not inoxornklo — tbo bills on tho government 
of India had probably Boftoned thorn — they 
agreed to rocoivo hostages of tho sterner sex } 
nnd tho requisite number being providod, this 
ground of difficulty wns removed. Captains 
Drummond, Walsh, Wnrbnrton, nnd Webb, 
woro accepted, and proceeded to join Captains 
Conolly nnd Airqy, who were already in tbo 
keeping of tho Afighans. Captains Lawroneo 
nnd Mackenzie, who hnd boon seized with Sir 
William Mncnngliton, were permitted to re- 
turn, ns was also Captain Skinnor, who wns 
previously in tho power of the onemy. 

Tho sick nnd wounded of tho British forco, 
it wns arranged, should not accompany their 
companions on tho approaching mnrch from 
Kabooi. They woro to bo loft in care of tho 
chiefs, nnd in fiirtliornnco of this dosign they 
woro conveyed into tho Bala Ilissar. Tho 
movoment of tho rest wns delayed under va- 
rious pretences till tho Gth of Jnnuary, when, 
in tho langungo of Lioutonant Eyro, "tho 
fatal morning dawnod which wns to witnoss 
tho departure of tho Kabooi forco from tho 
cantonments in which it had sustained a two 
months' siogo, to encounter tho miseries of a 
winter march through a country of porlmps 
unparailolcd difficulty, whoro ovory mountain 
clciilo, if obstinately defended by a dolormincd 
onemy, must inovitnbly provo tho gravo of 
hundreds.” Tho circumstances tmdor which 
tho march commenced nro thus described by 
tho samo author : — " Dreary indeed wns tho 
sccno ovor which, with drooping spirits and dis- 
mal forebodings, wo lmd to bend our unwilling 
steps. Deep snow covered ovory Inch of moun- 
tain nnd plain with ono unspotted shoot of daz- 
zling white, nnd so intensoly bitter wns tbo 
cold ns to penetrate nnd defy tho defences of 
tho wnrincst clothing.” Sad nnd suffering, 
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issued from the British canlonmcnts tlio min- 
gled mass of Europeans and Asiatics, of com- 
batants and non-combatants, of men of various 
climes, creeds, complexions, and habits ; part 
of them peculiarly unfitted to endure the 
hardships of a rigorous climate, which hard- 
ships, however, had to be shared by them in 
common with somo whose sex ordinarily ex- 
empts them from participating in such scenes, 
anil others whoso tender ago might well entitle 
them to the liko privilege. Tho number of 
the fugitive crowd was largo ; nboutfour thou- 
sand five hundred fighting men, and not less 
than twelvo thousand followers, besides women 
and children. The advance were in motion at 
nine o’clock in the morning, nnd from that 
hour till the evening the throng continued to 
pass through tho gates of tho cantonments, 
which were immediately occupied by hordes 
of fanatical AfTghans, "rending tho air with 
their exulting cries, nnd committing every 
kind of atrocity." Afire of jczail9 was opened 
on the retiring troops, and Lieutenant Hardy- 
man, of the 6th light cavalry, with about fifty 
rank and file, fell victims to it. The canton- 
ments were no sooner cleared than nil order 
was lost ; troops, camp-followcnt, and baggage, 
public and private, became intermingled in 
one disorderly mass, and confusion, universal 
and inextricable, prevailed. Thus was tho 
march commenced. Tho shadows of night 
overtook the fugitives while still pursuing 
their weary course, but its dnrkncss was 
relieved by tho blazo which roso nbovo tho 
British residency nnd other buildings which 
the enemy bad fired upon taking possession of 
the cantonments. Many sepoys and camp- 
followers, unable to contend longer with their 
miseiy, lay down to wait, in silent despair, the 
approacli of tho relief from cartldy Buffering 
which death, at no distant period, must bring ; 
and of those who struggled forward, somo 
perished beforo the morning dawn. Tho pro- 
vision for encampment was miserably deficient ; 
here, ns on tlio march, all was disordor nnd 
destitution. Thousands of wretched men were 
unable to obtain oithcr shelter, fire, or food ; 
the snow was their only bed, nnd to many it 
proved tlio bed of death. 

Tho morrow brought no alloviation of suffer- 
ing ; it brought only tlio agony of conscious- 
ness, in exchnngo for the oblivion of slumber. 
Tho march was resumed in a different order 
from that pursued on tho preceding day, “if 
that," says Lieutenant Eyro, “could bo called 
order which consisted of a mingled mob of 
soldiers, camp-followers, and baggago-cattlo, 
preserving not even the faintest resemblance 
of thnt regularity nnd discipliuo on which 
depended our only cliaiico of escape from tlio 
danger which threatened us." One of tho 
shah's regiments had disappeared, nnd was 
believed to havo roturned to Kabool. The 
rest of tho force proceeded, numerous small 
bodies of Affghnns, horse and foot, banging on 
its flanks, and moving in n parallel direction 
with it. Tho chiefs, in whoso favour bills to 
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the amount of moro than fourteen lacs lind 
been drawn, bad promised in return an escort; 
and tlio parlies which thus hovered round tho 
British force wero at first supposed to consti- 
tute a portion of it. This belief was after a 
time dispelled by their taking a step which' 
not even by tlio most liberal construction 
could bo regarded ns forming any part of tho 
duties of an escort. They attacked the British 
rear-guard, under Brigadier Anquctil, com- 
posed of lior Mnjesty's 44th, tho mountain- 
train guns, and a squadron of irregular horso. 
The guns wero captured, but gallantly retaken 
by Lieutenant White nnd a few artillerymen, 
who, howovor, being unsupported, werounabio 
to retain what they had so honourably won 
hack. Tho 44 th could not bo brought up, and 
the guns wero in conscquenco necessarily 
abandoned, though not until they had been 
spiked, “nmid tlio gleaming sabres of tho 
enemy.” Ten more guns wero afterwards 
spiked nnd abandoned, tho horses attached to 
them being unable to drag their burden further 
tii rough tiio snow. 

It was now learned that Akbar Khan was 
in tlio vicinity ; and communications wero 
opened with him. That trustworthy person- 
age dcclnrcd Hint ho lind hceu sent to escort 
the British force to Jclalabad, nnd that tho 
annoyance which they lind suffered was tlio 
result of their having marched contrary to tho 
wishes of tho Affghnn chiefs. He insisted, 
accordingly, on tlio force being halted at Boot- 
haul; till tho following morning, nnd moreover 
demanded six hostages, to insure its not 
marching beyond Tnzcen till news should bo 
received of the evacuation of Jelalabad by Sir 
Robert Sale, for which nn order had been 
despatched, in compliance with a stipulation 
in tho treaty. Tlio required halt was mndo, 
but in the morning tho Affghnns resumed 
their attacks. A party of them was rapidly 
dispersed by Major Tlinin, nt the head of her 
Majesty's -i4th, who on this occasion showed 
no lack of soldierly spirit. 

And now tho foarful pass of Boothauk had 
to bo traversed. Tho dofilo is about fivo miles 
long, nnd is bounded on both sides by lofty 
nnd precipitous hills. A mountain torrent 
dashes through it with such impetuosity that 
the frost had produced no effect upon it boyond 
tho edgos, where ice was accumulated in slip- 
pery masses, affording to tlio wretched animals 
which wore still retained a footing neither 
easy nor safo. This stream had to be crossed 
twenty-eight times. The defile gradually nar- 
rows towards tlio spot where the force was to 
emorgo from it, or such portion at least as 
might survive the dangerous passage, for the 
heights wero crowned with infuriated Ghiijies, 
ready to deal death to those below. “The 
idea,” says Lieutenant Eyre, “of threading 
tho stupendous pnss before us, iu the face of 
an armed tribe of bloodthirsty barbarians, with 
such a dense, irregulnr multitude, was fright- 
ful, nnd tho spectacle then presented, by * 
waving sea of nnimatod beings, ” . 
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whom a few fleeting hours would transform full, and continued till morning. Only four 
intp a lino of lifeless carcases, to guide the small tents were saved, of which one belonged 
future traveller on his way, can novel- bo for- to tho general ; two wero dovoted to the ladies 
gotten by those who witnessed it.” But tho and children, and one was given up to tlio 
concentrated difficulties and perils were not to sick; butan immense number of poor wounded 
bo avoided. The advanco ontored the pass, and wretches wandered' about tho camp, destitute 
a hot firo was commenced on them. Several of sholtcr, and perished during the night. 
Indies accompanied tho advance, but no feeling Groans of misery and distress assailed the ear 
of respect for the character or the timidity of from all quarters. We had ascended to a still 
woman operated to slacken the firo from nbove. colder climate than we had loft behind, nnd 
These holpless nnd unoffending females wore wore without tents, fuel, or food." To this 
compelled to mnlco their way through tho pass miserable night succeeded a morning bringing 
with hundreds of shots flying arouud them, with it tho confusion, uncertainty, and woo 
Happily none of them sustained injury, except- which had marked so many by which it had 
ing Lady Sale, who received a ball in her arm. boon preceded. Two hours before tho time 
Akbnr Khan, it will bo remembered, had pro- fixed upon for marching,, a largo portion of 
mised protection, nnd several of his adherents the troops, and nearly all the camp-followers, 
rode forward with the advance, and employed moved off without orders. They were recalled, 
thomsolves strenuously, whether sincerely or in consoquence of communications from Akbar 
not, in exhorting the occupants of the heights Khan, promising- supplies, nnd, at tho same 
to desist from firing. Their admonitions were time, strongly urging a halt till ho could make 
unheodod ; the balls fell thickly among the some arrangements fer carrying into effect his 
throng laboriously struggling onwards, and benevolent desire of escorting his British frionds 
fearful was the slaughter. To maintain order in safety. This holt, like almost every otlior 
and regularity under a murderous firo which measure which had been taken since the out- 
those sustaining it have no power to return break in Kabool, seems to have boon most 
with effect, may be regarded as one of tho injudicious. “There can bo no doubt,” says 
highest triumphs of discipline; but tho force the author to whoso brief but valuable norm- 
exposed to this severe trial in tho pass of Boot- tive reference has so frequently been made, 
liauk had become dreadfully deteriorated in “that the general feeling in camp was adverse 
moral ns in physical strength ; and it will to n halt, there being scarcely even a native 
excite no surprise, that, among men who for soldier who did not plainly percoivo that our 
several days had boon strangers to both food only ohanco of escape consisted in moving on 
nnd repose, nnd who, for a much longer period, as fast ns possible. This additional delay, 
had beon gradually losing the sense of duty, thorefore, and prolongation of thoir sufferings 
nnd with it that of self-respect, panic should in the snow, of which ono more march would 
nrise, and spread with tremendous rapidity, have carriod thorn oloar, made a voryunfavour- 
Such was tho fact; soldiers and followers able impression on the minds of tho nativo 
rusbod on indiscriminately, impelled by the soldiers, who now, for tho first timo, began 
- wildness of despair, caring for nothing but the very generally to entertain tho idea of desert- 
" ono objoct of reaching the end of tho pass, nnd ing," 
perhaps conscious of nothing but of the dangers Tho hnlt, however, if it answered no other 

which beset them. “Thousands,” says Lieu- purpose, nfforded opportunity for furthor corn- 
tenant Eyro, “ seeking refuge in flight, hurried municationB with Akbar Khan ; and ono of a 
forwnrd to tho front, abandoning baggago, most extraordinary naturo was receivod from 
arms, ammunition, womon, and children, rc- him. It was to tho effeot, that tluj Indies who 
gardlcBS for the moment of everything but accompanied the British forco, with thoir hus- 
theirown lives." Some of tho details of this bands and children, should, in order to pro- 
most disastrous passage are thus given by tho servo them from furthor hardship and danger, 
same authority. “Tho roar-guard, consisting bo placod under his protection, bo pledging 
of her Majesty's 44tli and tho G4th nativo himself to escort thorn safely, kooping them 
infantry, suffered sevoroly ; and at last, finding ono day’s march in tho rear of tho tinny.. This 
that delay was only destruction, tlioy followed was a startling proposal ; but timo and ciroum- 
tho general example, nnd made the best of stances pressed, and the gonornl gnvo an . 
their way to tho front. Another horso-arlil- unhositating consent. There could bo littlo 
lery gun was abandoned, and tho wliolo of its doubt that tho object of Akbar Khan was to 
artillerymen slain. Captain Anderson’s eldest get possession of tho married men and thoir 
girl and Captain Boyd's youngest boy fell into families as hostages, a point previously at*, 
tho hands of tho Affghans. It is supposed tempted to bo carried, but defeated by tho 
that three thousand souls porished in tho pas3.” refusal of tho officers interested. It doos not 
Such was tho prico of flight, and what re- appear thnt any resistance was now offered on 
mained to tlioso who survived tho carnagot thoir part; nnd, indeed, the dangers which 
Misery even exceeding that which they had surrounded those most dear to thorn were so 
previously endured, the task of describing imminent, nnd tlio sufferings to which tlioy 
which will best bo performed by again quoting wero unavoidably subjected so groat, as to 
the testimony of Lioutcnnnt Eyre. “On tho warrant, in some degreo, tho beliof that no 
force reaching Khoord Kabool, snow began to change could bp for tho worse, Tho general 
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had no! objected to the former drinnnd of the 
rnrmy, til! liy the determination of 

lit. «*!!'. ecru; it iu**-d, On-refon-, no Mir* 

pri>(* that be *li"iiM \iehl now, when the 
ninllvt > f.«r yirldimr wm* f omarh more urgent, 
nor rat] hit rea-.m* he nti object of much curb 
inily, A*, inuarvrr, ho loft th>-m on record. 
i« it right to give them a* flat'-d hv him*'df. 
Thrv won* two: a d'-'iro. natural nnd laudable, 
t<* rrmnvo the ladies am! children. after tin* 
horrors they h-vl already witne" oil. from the 
furthrr danger* of a camp; nml n hope that, 
“a* (non the rrrv ceniliienertnent of the ne,;o 
tiatiotn tin* rinfar had t-bown the grralc-t 
anxiety to have the married people** hn»tagei-, 
tli<H math of truit might elicit a corre •■ponding 
feding in him." 

Order* w<re given f’f nil married olfierri 
and l.vlii.t to depart immediately with n b*ly 
of Alfghati lmr-e who had lie-n despatched to 
conduct them to the asylum in which they 
were to find refuge, It #ax the intent!. n of 
the general to give nil the wnamlitl oflic -r» 
the opportunity of availing them* elect of the 
mlvantngc*, mrh ns they might he, of Akbar 
K ban'* protection. A* thi* de-ire could 
have hern ruggi-rtcd hy no othrr feeling than 
humanity, it it proper to notice it, n« cor- 
roborating the received imprr<»ion of the 
character of Octieral Kljib"m»t*>tie, who, what* 
ever may have hern hi* failing* in the tin* 
happy proceedin';* nl Knbool, it universally 
n presented ns ntt nmiahle and estimable man. 
IV sv were Iwiirfiied hy the hind intentions of 
the general, for the AiTghan guard were in 
filch ha*!" hi rettirri with the charge which 
they had heen Appoint'd to receive, that only 
two of the wounded oflieem wrre in time to 
join them. 

The women who had chared in the danger* 
nnd horror* of the march to ll-mthauk were 
now in the hands of the enemy ; for though 
Akbar Khan professed a different character, 
that of an enemy is the only one in which lie can 
is* justly regarded. Tlio'mcn irad to struggle 
on— the food and fuel no liberally promised 
hy the ruffian chief came not. “Another 
night of starvation and cold consigned more 
victims to a miserable death." Another 
morning revealed the same weakness — the 
same suffering — the name disruption of mili- 
tary ties which had marked preceding ones, 
hut in an aggravated degreo. The men who 
had proudly marched from the Indus to the 
heart of Afghanistan, had occupied Us fairest 
cities, beaten down its strongest fortresses, 
nnd given Law from its capital, wore now 
unable to defend themselves from thoso who 
thirsted for their ldood. It was not nlono that 
death nml desertion had frightfully thinned 
their ranks — a Inrgo portion of thoso who 
survived mid remained faithful to the standard 
which they followed, avero incapable of per- 
forming tho duties of soldiers : their limbs 
scarcely retained sufficient strength to bear 
them along their despairing way ; and tlmt 
elasticity of spirit which sometimes sustains 
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(he rinking frame against the attacks of phy- 
sical puffi-ring, was unknown, Kncb is tho 
representation of Lieutenant Eyre. “Tho 
Km op -a n soldiers were non- nhmwt tile only 
efficient mm left, the Himhutanres having 
nil FtifTered more nr Irs from the ( fleets nf tho 
fr.i'l in their hand* and feet; few were aide 
evm I" hold a musket, much lo*s to pull n 
trigger ; in fact, the prolonged delay in tho 
•now hail paralysed the mental ami bodily 
power* of tlni strongest men, rendering them 
incapable nf any u-efnl exertion. Hope 
seemed to have died in every breast ; the 
wildncM of terror was exhibited in every 
countenance." 

The end was now rapidly approaching. At 
a narrow gorge, lying between tin* precipitous 
spur* of two hills, tho advance of the re- 
treating force was met by the destructive firo 
nf the enemy seen roly perched on the high 
ground. The straitened pa'* soon betaino 
iiteially choked with dead nml dying ; ami 
hire the last remains nf tho native infantry 
disappeared. Many fell; the rest, throwing 
away their arm* nnd accoutrements, fled for 
life.* Finally, the enemy rushed down sword 
in hand, nml captured the public treasure, 
with the remnant nf baggage which up to 
thi* paint hnd been preserved. A part of tho 
advance mcceeded in getting through ; this 
halted to enable the main nml rear columns 
to come up with them. A straggler from 
time to time arrived, hearing heavy news; 
another and annth-r appeared, nnd in this 
manner all that escaped the fury of the enemy 
joined ; the direful truth that, with theso 
itibe rnlilc exceptions, tho two missing columns 
had liecn cnl oiT nnd destroyed, at length 
becoming apparent beyond the possibility of 
fjurstioii. Tho British force now consisted of 
►evi-nty turn of tho Queen’s -14th regiment, a 
hundred nml fifty cavalry troopers, nlxiut fifty 
hnn-o artillerymen, with ono twelve-pound 
howitzer. Such was it* strength as to com- 
batants, but tho number of camp-followers 
was still large. 

Akbar Khan approached, nml proposed that 
the remainder of tho British forco should bo 
disarmed, nnd placed under his protection. 
Tho general refused, nnd tho march was 
resumed. Its courso lay through a narrow 
defile, in which tho troops wero exposed to 
tho harassing nnd destructive fire of llio 
enemy ns before. Tho energy of Brigadier 
Shelton saved the forco from total destruction 
hero, nnd it reached tho Tazecn valley, whero 
negotiations wero again rcnoircd with Akbar 
Klinn. Tho samo proposal was again mndo by 
him, nnd again it was rejected hy tho British 
gonoral. After this fnilure, it wasdotermined 
to push on for Jugdulluk, distant twenty-two 
miles. On moving off, the last gun was 
abandoned ; tho samo fato befell tho exhausted 
and wounded. Tho march commenced at 
sovon o’clock, and it was hoped that Jugdulluk 
might bo reached under covor of tho night, but 
this was not accomplish...’ It was not till 
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•dawn of day that the advance arrived at 
Kutter-Sung, a place ten miles short of that 
•which was in view ; and the junction of the 
Tear did not take place till eight o’clock. The 
inarch had not been without annoyance from 
the enemy, but the darkness depriving them 
of the opportunity of calling into operation 
their skill as marksmen, their fire was com- 
paratively harmless, excepting as to the alarm 
which it excited. In this way it greatly 
embarrassed the movement of the retreating 
force ; “ the panic-stricken camp-followers 
now resembled a herd of deer, and fluctuated 
backwards and forwards cn masse at every 
shot, blocking up the entire road, and fatally 
retarding the progress of the little body of 
soldiers who, under Brigadier Shelton, brought 
up the rear.” Of the exertions of this officer 
throughout the last and fatal stage of the pro- 
ceedings of the Kabool force, all narrators 
speak in terms of the highest praise and admi- 
ration. If he had failed in some of the higher 
and more delicate duties of command, he well 
supported that reputation for daring courage 
and indomitable perseverance which has never 
been denied him. Jugdulluk was reached in 
the afternoon, but no repose awaited the 
hapless fugitives. A fresh invitation to com- 
municate with Akbar Khan was answered by 
the despatch of Captain Skinner, but the 
renewal of negotiations was accompanied by 
no cessation of hostile operations. From the 
hills the fire of the enemy was kept up, ex- 
cepting during a brief interval, when Captain 

S -ave, at the head of fifteen Europeans, 
ed up, the enemy flying before them in 
the greatest trepidation. But short was the 
period of relief, for the valiant band had no 
sooner returned than the enemy were again at 
their post, in the exercise of their occupation 
oi slaughter. The result of Captain Skinner's 
interview with Akbar Khan was a message 
from that chief to the general, requesting bis 
presence at a conference, and demanding 
Brigadier Shelton and Captain Johnson as 
hostages for the evacuation of Jelalabad. 
Among tho strange occurrences of the period, 
it is not the least strange that this invitation 
was accepted. General Elphinstonc made 
over the command to Brigadier Anquotil, and, 
accompanied by the officers whom Akbar 
Khan had selected for captivity, proceeded 
to wait upon that personage. They were re- 
ceived with great show of civility ; food was 
placed before them, and this substantial indi- 
cation of friendship was accompanied in pro- 
fusion by the lighter and more aerial refresh- 
ment of gracious promises. In the morning 
a conference was held, at which tile three 
British officers and all the influential chiefs 
were present. It seems to have been stormy, 
and Akbar Khan played the part of a mediator 
with a degree of skill and dexterity only to bo 
displayed by one who, from the earliest dawn 
of reason, had entered into an apprenticeship 
of hypocrisy. Nothing decisive was deter- 
mined upon, nnd the day beginning to wane. 


OF THE FORCE. [a.d. 1842. 

General El phinstone became anxious to return. 
But this was not a matter which depended on 
himself ; he was in the toils, and, though ho 
might struggle, he could but beat the air. 
The expression of his wish to withdraw, and of 
his desire to be furnished with the requisite 
escort, after sundry repetitions, was enforced by 
representing that it was altogether at variance 
with British notions of honour that a general 
should be separated from his troops in the 
hour of danger; but Akbar Khan wa3 no 
child of chivalry, and the appeal was vain. 

At the British position, the return of the 
general had been long and anxiously looked 
for — it were, perhaps, too much to say ex- 
pected. Early in the morning. Major Thain 
and Captain Skinner had ridden out in the 
direction of the camp of Akbar Khan, to 
watch for the approach of some messenger 
with tidings of the state of affairs, when they 
were attacked, and Captain Skinner mortally 
wounded. Throughout the day hunger, thirst, 
exhaustion, and the galling annoyance of the 
enemy’s unceasing fire, continued to be en- 
dured ; and as night drew on, it became 
obvious that nothing was to be hoped from a 
longer stay. The whole body accordingly 
sallied forth, to make their way to Jelalabad, 
in the best manner that they could. The 
Ghiljies were not at first aware of the move- 
ment, but they soon gained intelligence of it, 
nnd marched in vast numbers to their work of 
destruction. Officers and men, troops and fol- 
lowers, fell in incredible numbers, and the 
progress of the retiring party was a moving 
massacre. Some officers, who wero well 
mounted, rode forward with the few remain- 
ing cavalry j Btraggling parties of Europeans, 
under various officers, followed, as circum- 
stances would permit. The day dawned ; the 
remnant of the infantry approached Gunda- 
muck, and now their numerical weakness was 
obvious to tho enemy — they could muster 
only about twenty muskets. . An attempt to 
negotiate was made by one of the officers, 
but it ended in nothing, and tho unhappy 
party had no resource but to stand on their 
defence without a hope of ultimate success. 
This gloomy task they executed with an un- 
shrinking determination. They occupied an 
eminence opposite to another held by tho 
enemy ; the fire of the latter gradually dimi- 
nished their numbers, and at intervals tho 
work of extermination was accelerated by a 
rush, sword in hand, upon the devoted party, 
by whom, notwithstanding the utter hopeless- 
ness of their situation, the assailants wero 
several times repelled.’ Tho struggle lasted 
till nearly every man of the British party was 
wounded; when a final onsot of the enemy 
completed their destruction. Captain Souter, 
ono of the few that survived tho slaughter, 
but severely wounded, had, before leaving 
Jugdulluk, tjed round his waist the colours of 
tho regiment, which wero thus preserved. 

It has been stated that twelve officers nnd 
some cavalry rode on ahead of the rest of tho 
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curable, llio chiefs joined Akbar Klmn, the 
same. step being taken by n son of Slinb 
Sboojah's, named Sufttir Jong. Tiio enemy 
gradually approached Kandahar. On ft large- 
body taking up a position within a short dis- 
tance of that place, General Nutt determined 
to attack them, and on the 12th January 
moved out for the purpose, with nearly all his 
disposable force. The enemy were strongly 
posted, with a morass in front, and the fire of 
their matchlockmcn was, for ft time, well 
kept up ; hut they broke and fled, on the 
close approach of the British force, so rapidly, 
indeed, as to escape severe loss. The attack, 
however, and the success which Attended it, 
led to very beneficial results: it gave con- 
fidence to one party, and tended to dispirit 
the other. 

A pause in the active course of events 
affords a convenient opportunity for withdraw- 
ing attention for ft space from the a flairs of 
Afghanistan, suspension being further expe- 
dient from the change which took place in the 
office of governor-general. The position of 
General Nott at Kandahar, of Sir Kobcrt Sale 
at Jelalabad, and of tho force under General 
Bollock in Pesliawur, will be borne in mind. 
It is only necessary to add, with respect to 
the slate of affairs on the western side of 
British India, that the eon of tlfe former khan 
of Kclnt had been recognized by the govern- 
ment, that in Sinde and Eeloocliislan all was 
quiet, and that a force stationed in those 
countries was prepared to advance under Bri- 
gadier England to co-operate with General 
Nott in any manner that might eecm expe- 
dient. A very brief notice of certain events 
cotemporary with the progress of the Afigban 
war, but unconnected with it, will be required, 
in order to complete the history of the Earl of 
Auckland's administration. 

Of these, the first to be mentioned is the 
occupation of Kumool by a British force. 
This territory, lying in Southern India, was 
held by a native chieftain, whose conduct, 
both as regarding his neighbours and his own 
subjects, was so extraordinary as to call im- 
periously for interference. No difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining possession of the 
capital, but the nawab, with some hundreds of 
his followers, withdrew from the place; or 
rather, the former was carried away by the 
latter, and detained as a sort of hostage for the 
satisfaction of arrears of pay. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dyce, 34th Madras light infantry, 
marched with a force against them, and, after 
a sharp encounter, succeeded in securing the 
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person of the nawab, as well as several other 
prisoners, and rnucb property. An immense 
quantity of warlike stores was found atKur- 
nool, the greater part being concealed in and 
about the zenana, and other places little 
likely to he chosen as receptacles for such 
articles. Tho conduct of the nawab was 
indeed altogether so unaccountable, that liis 
sanity might reasonably be quedioned. But, 
whatever tlie cau*es which led to his extraor- 
dinary act*, be was projicriy removed from tbe 
government of a people whom he oppressed 
beyond even the ordinary measure of oriental 
despoti'cn, and hi* territory was annexed to 
the British dominions. 

Bundlc-cund. always distracted, afforded an- 
other call for British intervention. It became 
necessary to move a force against a fortified 
place called Cherong. The force, which was 
partly regular and partly irregular, was under 
the command of Captain W. V. Btafeon. The 
garrison was reputed to be four thousand 
strong ; but, after two days’ cannonading, and 
a Ecverc conflict under the walls, they with- 
drew, leaving the place to be occnpied by the 
British. 

On the 2Sth of "February, Lord Ellen- 
borongh, who bad been appointed to succeed 
the Earl of Auckland in the government of 
India, arrived at Calcutta, and on the 12th of 
March following the latter nobleman took his 
departure. For obvious reasons, no attempt 
can be made towards a general estimate of the 
character of the Earl of Auckland, in the 
manner pursued with regard to some of bis 
predecessors. The judgment of the reader 
must be determined altogether by tbe facts 
recorded. The great event of his lordship’s 
administration was the invasion of Afghan- 
istan, and to wbat extent he is responsible for 
this is uncertain. The impression which he 
left in India appears to have been highly 
favourable, and the candid among those who 
dissent from his policy will unhesitatingly 
concede to him tbe possession of many qualities 
calculated to command respect, and many to 
conciliate regard. Though the larger portion 
of the period of his administration was passed 
amid the turmoil of war, he found opportunity 
to turn his thoughts to questions connected 
with tbe internal improvement of the country 
which he governed ; and had his lot been cast 
in calmer times, it cannot be doubted that 
such questions would have occnpied much 
more of bis attention, and have been pursued 
to results of practical utility. 


LORD AUCKLAND QUITS INDIA. 
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SUKRENDER OF GI1UZNEE. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

citfz.vrr nrcAPTCKm hy the ArroiiAXP— nr.rr.xci: or jei.at.auap— i>rrr.AT or akhak 

KUAN— GEXKItAt. IVM.nCK MEM EVES JIT.Al.AUAl)— 1‘ilOCEEDINOM AT KANDA1IAU — MURDER 

or kuau js«» vjaii— nun ru.r.sit')nuiroi«'» cnitnK.-r»xi>r.Kcr. with okseiiai.k xorr and 
pouah’K— march or rknkrai. immajck on karoor— march or generat. nott— acts 
or rktriritiox— recovery or the wiisoner!.— return or the atimieh to jndi.v. 


I/Ottn Ellekiioroi'ci! arrived in India in the 
midst of a disastrous war, ami the firal event 
of importance occurring after his arrival par- 
took of the character of too many which had 
preceded it. The foi t and citadel of Ghur.nce, 
j-o gallantly won hy the British arms, irturuvd 
into the hands of the enemy. The town had 
hern lout at an earlier period. It appear* that 
when the affairs of Shall Slmojah and his ally 
liegan to gowning, Colonel Palmer, the officer 
commanding at Gliuxncc, applied to the Bri- 
tl-.li authorities at Knlmol for sanction to cer- 
tain nec< tvary repairs nod alterations there, 
hut failed tuolilain it. ** The infatuation that 
appears to have seised the chief authorities 
there,” fait an officer present at the lime in 
Ghusnee, not only hurried them on to ruin 
at the capital, hut also paralysed us at Ghuz- 
nee.” Itis, however, to he remembered, as 
some extenuation of the apparent neglect, 
that there was quite enough to ho done and 
thought of at Knbool to occupy all the energy 
and all the reflections of those who held com- 
mand there. "At the eleventh hour," con- 
tinues the writer above quoted, 11 the colonel 
took tlio resjionsihility on himself and it is 
certainly to be lamented that he did not 
assume it at an earlier period, for, it is added, 
"inoht invaluable time had been suffered to 
pass unimproved, and when the enemy made 
tiicir appeamneo under our walls, they fouml 
ub but ill prepared for a siege, especially when 
it was not man alono ivc had to combat with, 
but the rigours of a winter as intense as Hint 
of Canada.'’ The inhabitants of the town 
were ‘believed to bo fnilhful to tlio British 
cause. It turned out that this, like many 
similar convictions, ivas a delusion. They 
intrigued with their countrymen outride, and 
finally provided means for their admittance, 
when they poured in, in such vast numbers, 
that the garrison, after fighting for a night 
and n day, ivero compelled to abandon tlio 
town nnd retire to tlio citadel. This was 
maintained until the 1st of March, moro tli.au 
ten weeks after the loss of the town. During 
this interval tho duty was most oppressive, 
and tlio weather frightfully severe. Snow 
would often fall iu tho course of a single night 
to tlie deptli of two feet, and the thermometer 
was sometimes fourteen degrees below zero. 
Every officer and man in the placo was on duty 
during eight hours of tho twcnty-lour j provi- 


sions were rcarce, fuel still more scarce. Tlio 
sepoys, compelled to undergo such severity 
of duly in a climate to which they wore un- 
accustomed, and whose rigours they were un- 
fitted to sustain, rapidly became diseased, and 
the hospital was soon crowded. Tlio supply 
of water at last failed, a result accelerated 
by an occurrence which might otherwise bo 
regarded as of favourable aspect — tlio disap- 
pearance of the snow, on winch the garrison 
mainly depended. This continuation of suf- 
fering* enforced the surrender of tho placo, a 
step which Colonel Palmer had been autho- 
rised, ami indeed required, to take by tlio 
authorities at Kalmnl, in pursuance of tho 
arrangements into which they had entered 
with the Affglian chiefs, but which lio had 
avoided as long ns practicable. Tho evacuation 
was to ho effected on tennR according to which 
the garrison were to march out of the citadel 
within six ilays, when a portion of tlio city 
was to ho assigned for their abode till they 
could pursuo their march from tlio place, 
which was to he performed with their colours, 
baggage, and a sufficient slock of ammunition, 
nnd under nil escort for protection. To ob- 
serve the terms of agreement tlio chiefs 
solemnly bound themselves hy an oath upon 
the Koran ; nnd on the Clli of March tho 
British troops quitted the citadel, nml took 
up their quarters in tho town. Tho value of 
an Affghnu oatli was soon ascertained. On 
tho day nftcr tlio evacuation of tho citadel 
by tho British, tlioy were treacherously at- 
tacked hy tlio enemy, and during threo days 
had to dofeud themselves in tho best manner 
they wore able ngninst the guns of tlio citadel, 
solatoly at their own disposal, nnd tlio furious 
onsets of countless numbers of fanatics thirst- 
ing for their blood. Overtures for n termi- 
nation of hostilities camo at intervals from 
tho commander, Shumsoodeon Khan, nephew 
of Dost Mahomed, but tho horrible conditions 
tendered for tho acceptance of Colonel Palmer 
were, timt nil tho officers BhouUl surrender 
tlioinselvcs to tho personal care of Shumsoo- 
deen, abandoning the sepoys to the fury of 
tho murderous hordes who surrounded them. 
This of course was refused, and the slaughter 
proceeded ; officers nnd men alike falling 
victims to it. Certain death, sooner or later, 
seemed to await ovory individual of the garri- 
son, and this was tho impression of the sepoys, 
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who nl length, u ith«ui the l.t-.'iwh-dpcef tlx h jami sm»---s wl.kh 

lilliivr*, llt'lil ft c-li-lllt.-ith'ti tlx 'i-,-.!**-'. rtitrii"- fl H t-i «I - f v* r.i.-| {!.-■'() Ti.- 

nml ftntin-d ft jiKn of i-.-ftjiiri,-* tn IVi 1 .wnr j*y-— wl.l-h r lli.l/rt J>i!* 

through ft Imlr ill tl><- iHitrr ViMI i,f the irnni, !*-!> «f! ll.t- vh v r.f v.-t*. }..!«. ,,f the 

which th'-y forthwith CnlMumi*-! jer-l *;ij Imp r-.fjxt*.; in {!•!? 

AVln-tt tln ir di-t'-nmn.-itioft hvt hi,m, jiihip. \V( ; < ci {!.*• lint i!:’«**r..* » t.'-'-ifrirn 

they infotim d tln-ir ijlhvt-t »>f ji, rxprrsrii j Ha! >1 r> i'V.i-J l.h-t, If l ,s -\t .It' -.hi vi 
n dedre that limy uutiM with them, hut }nd -hlntf-rd a pN ; .-of irfu/c tut'.p trjj-'rtkg 
intimating that, hnwrvrr thi* in’vht h-, tl:<-iftJt«y ff> m tl.<- 1 .rTRrf J-Iv-p, Ti'\S I: ij*- 
men ttouM go, Thu* virtual!* i!i tli*- by ft fui*--fiO'!!-, {u it. - i;.t,“h 

idllfiTtt llftil tin ch"k»' I'llt {It fiitd'lnl.f thi-tn- !Tf !;<•*" thftt Jhi- Kftl* 1 ' ' f rf" j,'. t I ..-ft ta'idly 

ri-Kr -1 In Sl»un»''**tl'-"ti. (i«-i*.f«yrd ll> th- < Jh.ibic •i'-f.'f > W'hilr ll.« 

Tlir* ntti-mpl nf tin- **-|vty* Jm j-t'Hi-l d’-pri*rd i.f tint rpj- >rtur,il-, ,-f fttf rd-ag *”:■ 

ft mii-i-rM'li' friliHe, A h«atv m'm (••!!, in ii-tit l> {'if |!-i1*rs bd" on tii,tp- 

which tht-y liff.Mii" Itcwililrp 1 m {<> t*>- ri-ttie j p-int*-'! f-f t! at which }:p r f ’f (in 

to I 1 *' pursued, fttnl thfy were all i.ilir *-.«t i>v tlm e?;<-ck. wlii-h t'c i<f. !*t 
ti> pin-vs *>r itn'li’ j*t!*--*ji« t*. IIjuI tl-'-v j'- WjM rrt— i*rd, Hi* ]f*>iti<in wn* tnr i 
rlf.it of the AIT.jhftli* I'VMiylfg !sr.-l snrr-nf-l- tn If- al, M.il «.;,e i f l> .. ft-. n< d« v.hV h i: 
ing tin- city, lli' j tvi.siUI I.Mi- In 1 hut hub- h"t I'ffft Mvi.la'tf'.fti liv! | In nit 1 .. l!ul 

chance nffttfrlv. ’nicy appear tn liaifisitnl} |l >- «!>-!•• rtilic«--I per- -* crt\ 11 I t:is,.j. , . l " (■' 

mi 1 ' taken the i’ll if. Mu-it to I't'lnuiir, M>. ting toy*, “whil't ■ nr c i.> mbs w.-r" rn.n-cil in 
it t«> lm null'll It.*" tlnti U noimlly wa.», M:l if j j-l-iti'l-rit'^ lh-' f»rr«« ((• ?n Inf ft".' 

li-ft*miili;; t'uulil tfttiofu thrm «'f tin-!r rm>r, ar-1 j.-rhij-t rjfrrlfil, th.-n^h ti it's 

of tin* liUrr im|'mrtii-ftl.ility nf tin 5r l»v.i him; • li«'ftvy l« », ft tcttrit ftrr.t'i Kli»l*r, I'U t 
tlir jtlnri'. Tim rlUi-i-tK fftfiillitU» I i-StT th.vi j trwiltitl, ht nil liuirih, rn r !, t ii:liti , '|iii , hi<-p 
the nr|<ny« ; thrir live* ptv-mv-l, hut ! tny jtrfti pen tl.? rhi-f t-nvn nf t!-.- tr.ii-y cf 

Un-y were Mihjri'tvil to nlnn'-t every ile*.-ti|t* N‘l!i;;ial.nr, w-.il the l.fy f f r.'.-tt-rn Alh.'lmii*' 
linn of Mtd'f rinc tint c.in r-.iM to th'- lir.-<- -.>ry tnn, *«» 1 m; «« I hvl ro»i>n to c>'i-* ih-r tl.vt 
fttul nimvnhlahli' evil* nf hnjttl»->!mii-i;». oar gwvenwivut i!nlr«'l to retain it.’" Ti.* 

( i rently \mi the fill nf Churneo to he ii-itorntion, or rather th- mi*n»truelfon *-f the 
Inmenti'il, nml imirh it." prolnhle elfect i on wor*.* w.vi now oompIrti-J. llie lil-ntir hvl 
the enemy, n* well ft* on the liriti-h trivtjo, Ix-.-n fjtot, estemlinj; to the retnovnl of ft v.nt 
to Ik- fenreil. lint , 1el.ilfth.nl etill happily hrht i|u.inti'.y of cover fir the enemy, the ilrtno- 
out, niuler the coiminml of Sir Ilnltcrt Sa 1<\ lition of f-'rtji nml old mlN, the filling up 
The ilink-iiltli-» with whirh till* me<l nt.-le nml mvim-i, the cutting down of tree*, nml *wi-.'|>* 
>no.*t heroic linker hnd to contend haw Wen inj; away of parden*. Surli were the opera- 
nlrvaily mlverleil to, hut now, when thenar- lion* of the de-itriirllve kind. Jn tlie con- 
rative has advanced to the perns! when n utruclive they hail emhraivd the rai-hi" the 
crisis in the atThim of Jelalahad was imjieml- parapets to the height of six or .'•even feet, 
itip, it may ho prooor to notice them Mime- rejiairinp nml widening the ramparts, extend- 
^ what more in detail, lie found the avails in hnj the ha*ticms, retri-nchinp thn-e of the 
n slate which, in his own lanpuape, " might pate*, covorinp the fourtii with an outwork, 
t' have justified despair ns to the pe."ihiiity of nml exeavatinp a ditch ten feet in depth and 
defenuinp them.” Not only was the space twelve in width round the whole of the walls, 
inclosed by the walls far too extensive with ** Hie place." observes Sir Hebert Sale, “was 
reference to his force, but their tracing was thus secure against the attack of any Asiatic 
bad ; there was no jvarapet except for a few enemy not provhkd with siege- artillery.” The 
hundred yards, and this not more than two greater part of their defences, however, wore 
feet high. Karth and rubbish had nceumu- overthrown by one of those awful visitations 
lated nlwut tiro ramparts to such an extent not unusual in Afghanistan, the edicts of 
tiiat there were roads in various directions which are tints described by Sir Hubert Sale : 
across and over them into the country. There — “It pleased I'rovidottce on the 10th of l-'e- 
wns a spat-o of four hundred yards together at binary to remove in an instant this ground of 
no point of which, excepting one, the garrison confidence. A tremendous eartlujuake shook 
could show themselves ; the population within down nil our parapets, built up with so much 
was disaffected, and without the place was labour, injured several of our bastions, cast to 
Buvroundeil by ruincil forts, wails, mosques, the ground alt our guard-houses, demolished 
tombs, and gardens, from which afire could a third of the town, made a considerable breach 
ba opened on the defenders at twenty or thirty in the ramparts of a curtain in the Peshawar 
yards’ distance. It 1ms already been men- face, and reduced the Kabnol Rate to a shajie- 
tioneil that tlio garrison were givatly in want less mass of ruins.” 11 Tints," observes Cap- 
of provisions ami nnmtunition ; every possible tain ltronilfoot, the garrison engineer, “ in 
exertion was mado to reduce the consumption one moment the labours of three months avero 
of both to the point of necessity, and to pro- in a great measure destroyed. Dispiriting as 
euro fresh supplies, while t lie apparently hope- was this fearful overthrow of the product of 
less task of placing the town in a respectable so much time and labour, it did not paralyse 
state of defence wns carried on with a vigour the energies of cither ollieors or men. No 
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lime was lost in lamentation or despairing 
bewilderment; “the shocks had scarcely 
censed when the whole garrison was told ofF 
into working parties; and before night the 
breaches were scarped, the rubbish below 
cleared away, and the ditches before them 
dug out, while the great one on the Peshawur 
side was surrounded by a good gabion para- 
pet.” It is not easy to give an adequate im- 
pression of the labour performed, or of the 
noble spirit which prevailed among those 
who laboured, without quoting at an in- 
convenient length from official reports. One 
extract respecting the general result must 
suffice. “From the following day all the 
troops off duty were continually at work, 
and such were their energy and persever- 
ance that, by the end of the month, the 
parapets were entirely restored, the Kabool 
gate again serviceable, the bastions either 
restored or the curtain filled in when resto- 
ration was practicable, and every battery re- 
established.” So extraordinary did this appear 
to Akbar Khan, who had now advanced to a 
spot about seven miles distant from the place, 
that he could find only one solution of the 
difficulty, and unhesitatingly attributed the 
unlooked for security of Jelalabad to English 
witchcraft. The enemy soon approaohed 
nearer, — Akbar Khan establishing his head- 
quarters about two miles from the city, and a 
secondary camp about a mile distant, — invested 
the place, and kept up a vigorous blockade. 
Various skirmishes from time to time took 
place, and the spirit, gallantry, and military 
skill displayed in them would justify a minute 
detail of the circumstances of each, did space 
permit. They must, however, be passed by 
with this general notice, saving the mention 
of Borne of the officers who respectively led the 
detachments engaged, and who well merited 
the approbation which they received from the 
illustriousofficer under whom they served ; they 
were, Colonel Dennie, a name long associated 
with noble deeds ; Captain Broadfoot, garrison 
engineer, who was severely wounded ; Captain 
Fenwick, of the Queen’s 13th light infantry ; 
Captain Pattison, of the same regiment ; Cap- 
tain Oldfield, and Lieutenant Mayne, of Shah 
Shoojah’s cavalry. These successes, as Sir 
Robert Sale observed, were “crowned by 
Providence by the issue of the decisive and 
brilliant attack on the camp of the sirdar, on 
the 7th of April.” Of tbiB attack it will be 
proper to take somewhat more extended no- 
tice. Three columns of infantry were formed, 
the centre consisting of the larger part of her 
Majesty’s 13th, mustering five hundred bayo- 
nets, under Lieutenant-Colonel Dennie ; the 
left, ol the chief part of the 35th native infan- 
try, also five hundred strong, under Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Monteath ; and the right, of one 
company of her Majesty’s 13th, and one com- 
pany of the 35th native infantry, with a de- 
tachment of sappers, the whole amounting to 
three hundred and sixty, and under the com- 
mand of Captain Havelock. The columns 


were to bo supported by the fire of the guns, 
and by the small cavalry force at Jelalabad. 
The troops issued from the Kabool and Pesh- 
awur gates early in the morning, and found 
the whole force of the enemy, amounting to 
about six thousand, formed in order of battle 
for the defence of their camp, their right rest- 
ing on a fort, their left on the Kabool river. 
Some ruined works, recently repaired, were 
filled with Affghan marksmen, ready to pour 
forth a fatally directed fire. The attack was 
led by the skirmishers and column under Cap- 
tain Havelock, by whom the extreme left of the 
enemy’s advanced line was pierced. The central 
column directed its efforts against a square 
fort upon the same base, which was obsti- 
nately defended. And here a calamity oc- 
curred for which victory scarcely affords com- 
pensation ; Colonel Dennie, while leading his 
regiment to the assault, was mortally wounded, 
and shortly afterwards breathed his last. The 
command of the column thus devolved upon 
Captain Wilkinson, of the same regiment, and 
the conflict proceeded. The rear of the work 
having been with some difficulty gained, 
orders were given for a combined attack upon 
the enemy’s camp. The Affghans made re- 
peated attempts to check the advance by a 
sharp fire of musketry, by throwing forward 
heavy bodies of horse which twice threatened 
in force the detachments of foot under Captain 
Havelock, and by opening guns under cover 
of a garden wall, served, as it was said, under 
the personal superintendence of the sirdar, 
but in vain. The artillery advanced at a 
gallop, and directed a heavy fire on the 
enemy’s centre, whilst two of the columns of 
infantry penetrated his line near the same 
point, and the third forced back his left from 
its support on the river, driving into it some 
both of horse and foot. In a very short time 
the foe was dislodged from every part of his 
position, his guns captured, his camp involved- 
in flames, and Akbar Khan, with his discom- 
fited army, in full retreat towards Lughman. 
This defeat in open field by the troops whom 
he had boasted of blockading was indeed, as 
stated by Sir Robert Sale, “complete and 
signal.” On the 16th of April, nine days 
after this memorable affair, the force under 
General Pollock reached J elalabad. 

General Pollock, on arriving in the camp at 
Peshawur, had found the four infantry regi- 
ments there dispirited by their recent failure ;■ 
in truth, a very bad spirit prevailed amongst 
them, and, further, the ravages of an epidemic 
disease had thrown hundreds of men into 
hospital. Under such circumstances, it was 
obviously imprudent to attempt to advance, 
and the junction of her Majesty’s 9th foot did' 
not, in the general’s opinion, change the state 
of things so materially as to warrant his taking 
such a step. Reinforcements were in the rear, 
and it was deemed advisable to await their 
arrival. It was contrived, however, to open 
communications with Sir Robert Sale, warning 
him of the approach of relief, and repres enting 
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the expediency of waiting for the junction of defile leading to tho village, he unexpectedly 
the whole force destined for the purpose ; but found Mahomed Sadig, an insurgent chief, 
intimating, that in case of extreme emergency, strongly posted in the pass and on the con* 
an attempt to advance would be made at all tiguous heights to oppose his progress. The 
hazards. Ultimately, it was resolved not to difficulty of acquiring accurate information in 
wait for the infantry regiment, but to move a country like that in which the British 
forward as soon ns the cavalry and guns government were now carrying on war, the 
arrived ; but further delay becamo necessary, danger of relying on friendly professions, which 
in. order to complete arrangements with the iu the East are bestowed with a reckless pro* 

Seikhs who were to co*operale in forcing tho fusion proportioned to their want of sincerity, 
passes. Attempts had been made to purchase were here illustrated. At a village only six 
the aid of some native chiefs, and some monoy miles from the mouth of the defile, the British 
had been paid, but it seems to littlo purpose, commander and his officers had been received 
On the 5th of April, General Pollock found by the chief men of the place with the greatest 
himself in a condition to move forward to force show of cordiality j but, though minutely ques- 
the pass. The task was accomplished, not in- tioned as to the state of the country, their 
deed, without difficulty, but with complete friendliness did not suffer them to proceed to 
success. Two columns were formed to storm the length of warning General England of the 
the heights, while a third advanced to the resistance which awaited him. When the first 
mouth of the pass. The severer duty fell to symptoms of opposition appeared, it was 
the lot of the flanking columns, the right of believed that the force of the enemy was 
which was under Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, small, and four light companies, supported by 
of her Majesty’s 9th foot, and Major Ander- a small reserve, under cover of four guns, were 
son, 64th native infantry ; the left under ordered to attack the hill. The strength of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Moseley, of the 64th native the enemy was concealed behind a succession 
infantry, and Major Huisli, of the 26th native of breastworks, with a ditch and abatis, until 
infantry. The conduct of some jezailchccs, the British advance party reached the crest of 
under Captain Ferris, was highly spoken of his exterior defence, when a vast body sprang 
by General Pollock. The arrangements for into view, and it became evident that the con- 
the protection of the baggage were so com- test could not be advantageously maintained. 

I ilete that not a single baggage-aniranl was The four companies engaged consequently fell 
ost. This immunity from plunder is attributa- back on the supporting column, which bad to 
ble to General Me Caskill, who commanded the sustain an attack from the enemy’s cavalry, 
rear-guard. After this encounter. General who, on the retreat of the assaulting party. 

Pollock experienced little opposition until he rushed down from the hills. Their efforts to 
arrived in safety, and happily in due time, at break the column were, however, unavailing, 
Jelalabad. and the entire British force moved off in good 

Kandahar continued to be maintained by order and "without loss of baggage. Subse- 
General Nott, who, like Sir Robert Sale, quently. General England deemed it advisable 
refused to recognize the treaty concluded at to fall back to Quetta. This abortive attempt 
Kabool, or to yield obedience to the order ex- was attended by the loss of ninety-eight men, 

) torted from General Elphinstone for the sur- killed and wounded. Among the killed were 
render of the place. On the 7th of March he two British officers. Captain W. May, of her 
moved out of the city, with the larger part of Majesty’s 41st, and Major Apthorp, of the 
his force, to attack the enemy, drove them 20th Bombay native infantry. The action 
before him acrosB theTurnack, and then across took place on the 28th March, 
the Urgundab. On the 9th he was able to On the preceding day Colonel G. P. Wymer, 
approach sufficiently near to open his guns on commanding a foraging party despatched from 
them, when they dispersed in every direction Kandahar, dispersed with great brilliancy a 
and in comparative safety, General Nott being large body of the enemy’s cavalry, who hung 
unprovided with cavalry adequate to the task upon him and threatened the security of his 
of pursuit. During his absence a strong de- convoy. 

tachment of the enemy made an attack on the In the month of April an event happened 
city, andsucceededin burning one of the gates, which, though of little political importances 

but they were repulsed, with great loss by the itself, may be regarded as relieving the British 

officer in command of the garrison, Major government from one source of embarrassment j 

Lane of the 2nd regiment of Bengal native in dealing with the affairs of Affgbanistan-— i 

infantry. Shah Shoojah was murdered. Had his life j 

Less fortunate was an attempt to relieve been prolonged, it is not to be supposed that 

Kandahar from Sinde. For this purpose exertions to maintain him on his throne would 

Brigadier England, with an inconsiderable have been persisted in. British rulers, both at 

force, advanced through the Bolan pass, and home and in India, were heartily weary of the 
arrived safely at Quetta, It was his intention connection with Affgbanistan ; and the only 

to proceed through the valley of Pisheen to questions to be solved were, in what manner 

the village of Hykulzie, and there to await tbe and how quickly could it be dissolved ? In» 

arrival of reinforcements coming up through communication from the governor-general in 

the pass ; but on reaching the entrance of a council to the commander-in-chief, Sir Jasper 
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Nicolls, dated 15th March, the following ob- 
servations occur : — “ The commanders of the 
forces in Upper and Lower Afghanistan will, 
in all the operations they may design, hear 
in mind these general views and opinions of 
the government of India. They will in the 
first instance endeavour to relieve all the gar- 
risons in Afghanistan which are now sur- 
rounded by the enemy. The relief of these 
garrisons is a point deeply affecting the mili- 
tary character of the army, and deeply interest- 
ing the feelings of their country ; but to make 
a rash attempt to effect such relief in any case 
without a reasonable prospect of success, would 
be to afford no real aid to the brave men who 
are surrounded, and fruitlessly to sacrifice 
other good soldiers, whose preservation is 
equally dear to the government they serve. 
To effect the relief of the prisoners taken at 
Kabool, is an object likewise deeply interesting 
in point of feeling and of honour. That object 
can probably only be accomplished by taking 
hostages from such part of the country as 
may be in or may coine into our possession ; 
and with reference to this object, and to that 
of the relief of Ghnznee, it may possibly 
become a question, in the event of Major- 
General Pollock effecting a junction with Sir 
Robert Sale, whether the united forco shall 
return to the country below the Khyber pass, 
or take a forward position near Jelalabad, or 
even advance to Kabool. We are fully sensi- 
ble of the advantages which would be derived 
from the re-occupation of Kabool, the scene of 
our great disaster, and of so much crime, even 
for a week ; of the means which it might 
afford of recovering the prisoners ; of the grati- 
fication which it would give to the army ; and 
of the effect which it would have upon our ene- 
mies. Our withdrawal might then be made 
to rest upon an official declaration of the 
grounds on which we retired, as solemn ns that 
which accompanied our advance, and we should 
retire as a conquering, not as a defeated power ; 
but we cannot sanction the occupation of an 
advanced position beyond the Khyber pass by 
Major-General Pollock, unless that general 
should he satisfied that he can — without de- 
pending upon the forbearance of the tribes 
near the pass, which, obtained only by pur- 
chase, must, under all circumstances, be preca- 
rious, and without depending upon the fidelity 
of the Seikh chiefs, or upon the power of those 
chiefs to restrain their troops, upon neither 
of which can any reliance be safely placed — 
feel assured that he can by his own strength 
overawe and overcome all who dispute the pass, 
and keep up at all times his communication 
with Peshawur and the Indus." Similar feel- 
ings appear to have been entertained before the 
arrival of the new governor-general. In a 
letter of instruction addressed to Sir Jasper 
Nicolls shortly before the departure of Lord 
Auckland, even the maintenance of Jelalabad 
is spoken of ns an event scarcely to be hoped 
for. Intelligence, then recently received, is 
said to have convinced the government that. 
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excepting under some very unforeseen change, 
no sufficient advantage would be derived from 
an attempt to retain possession of Jelalabad — 
for any prolonged period during the present 
season. " The fate,” it is continued, “of the 
gallant garrison of that place will probably 
have been determined before the intimation of 
our opinion to the above effect can reach 
Major-General Pollock. But we would re- 
quest your excellency, without delay, to inform 
the major-general that the main inducement 
for the maintenance of a post at Jelalabad, — 
namely, that of being a point of support to any 
of our troops escaping from Kabool, — having 
now, it must be feared, unhappily passed away, 
it is the object of the government that he 
should, unless any unforeseen contingency 
should give a decidedly favourable turn to 
affairs, confine himself to measures for with- 
drawing the Jelalabad garrison in safety to 
Peshawur, and there for the present holding 
together all the troops under his orders in a 
secure position, removed from collision with 
the Seikh forces or subjects.” A few days after- 
wards, the following instruction, among others, 
was transmitted to General Pollock by the 
government of India, Lord Auckland being 
still at its head : — “ On the whole, you will 
understand that tho great present object of 
your proceedings in Peshawur is, beyond the 
safe withdrawal of the force at Jelalabad, that 
of watching events, of keeping up such com- 
munications as may be admissible with the 
several parties who may acquire power in the 
northern portion of Afghanistan, of commit- 
ting yourself permanently with none of those 
parties, but also of declaring positively against 
none of them, while you are collecting the 
most accurate information of their relative 
strength and purposes for report to the go- 
vernment, and pursuing the mensures which 
you may find n your power for procuring the 
safe return of our troops and people detained 
beyond the Khyber pass.” There was, there- 
fore, no substantial difference on this point 
between the views of the retiring governor- 
general and those entertained by his successor. 
General Pollock, who, from being on the Bpot, 
a’s well as from his military knowledge and 
habits, could best appreciate the difficulties 
around him, appears, even previous to his ad- 
vance through the Khyber pass, to have been 
deeply impressed with a sense of the fatal 
consequences, temporaryand permanent, which 
must follow the sudden abandonment of all 
hope of again establishing British superiority 
in Affghanislan. “ If,” he observed, “I were 
to advance with the intention of merely with- 
drawing the garrison of Jelalabad, my success 
in advancing must chiefly depend on concealing 
ray intentions ; for although (if I succeed in 
any negotiation to open the pass) every pre- 
caution will be taken by me to secure a retreat, 

I must expect that every man will rise to mo- 
lest our return, as they would be left to the 
mercy of the Afighan rulers ; and I must con- 
fess I sincerely believe that our return here, 
2 P 
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tinli*** 1 Jmve first an opportunity of inflirling stale of p* ril in v.hi'h they ],■>*>. V. „ nhtttl 
I'omo signal puuishim-nl on the cntiiiy, would in AUgliani'-tan, n«*l it may r!i!l he not 
have n very l»ml eff*-et b*>lli far nn'l nrnr." without tl><* infliction of am- revere blow 
Tim m-eipt of Urn iiitrlliyi'iirii of th>< fall of tip-m tfir Affghan army, it would be jo'lifiaMa 
Cthuxiu:o. And of tin- duck rco-ifnl (»y again to pji»b them forward fur Another nhjret 
General England in attempting to ml vatic" to iiiati that of revenging our |i>»m ami of re- 
Knmlnliar, coi-tna to have added to tli" ilo- establishing in allilr original hrillintsryntiritiili- 
spending feelings entertained in tlio Jdgh*-*t taryrharaet-r," Hir J.up'-rKieoiNbcdt.V.ed to 
quarlcri*, ami orders were transmitted to give th«* required im'.nirtian *, and thu« wr**!** 
< lem-ral Nott to take immediate nicani for in an»wcr to the demand f*>r th"5r i-rre, “J 
drawing off thr* garrison of K*tat-i-Ghilji**, t<i have not venture*! to give nay instruction 1 ! to 
evacuate Kniulnliar, an*l to take tip n tmaition M:<jnr.Gen*-ral Politick. Tli" fifth, ninth, 
at Quetta. “The *ihjcct of the Above-directed tenth. Mid • levrnlh paragraph* of y*,ur order# 
mcnsuri’s," it wn* added, “U to withdraw all of the lfitli March imt«* now guide Klin. It 
our forces to Bukkur, at the earliest period at is for him nfori* to <!<<;!*h> le-iwr-n the prac- 
which the nea**on and other ctrr!iin*taiiro« tiratdlity of a forward movciiient, either open 
may permit yon to take up n new poiilimi Knhoo! or Gun<latmi--k (or it» vicinilvk an'l 
tliero.” Hnh«ci|ttcntly, the governor-general the withdrawal of the whole for***' to IV*di»w nr, 
heard of tlie ilefiat of thn enemy l*y Hir Ilia gerrem! i« a thw-lienie! oflieer, and 
llobcrt Halo before delalahad, and of tho * nsy yon have loaded bit advance with heavy 
retreat nf Getu-rnl England to Quetta, htit caution**." 

neither of the:-o cvent’i rcenm in his mind Ho anxious, however, wax the governor- 
to have excited any sanguine hope, fn a general that instruction*! of the propnvd tenor 
despatch to the rccret committee, dated should he conveyr*i to General Pidloek, and so 
Benares, 22nd April, after adverting to there oppiv-r-d was he at that time, not sncrely to an 
tram-action", the governor-general continues : advance, tint to maintaining the positions yet 
“ TIicm* several events, although they improve held hy the British in Affghani'tan, that, on 
our prosjiectfl to rnmo extent, have in no being appris'd of the lie-ilatinn of tlio com- 
respcct altered my deliberate opinion that it mamler-tn-chicf. he (no?; tqion him=-.df the task 
inexpedient to withdraw the troops under of making to General Pollock aeotiununicalion 
Major-General Pollock and those under Major- of the nature which he had Miggvxttil. It is 
Genernl Nott, at the earliest practicable thus convoyed, in a letter from the secretary 
period, into positions wherein they may have t<> government with tlo* govcrrior-geneml - 
certain and easy communication with India. “ Tho a-pect of affairs in t/pjier A Ifghanislan 
That opinion is founded upon a general view appears to be such, according to the last 
of our military, political, nhd financial sitna- advices received by the governor-general, that 
lion, and is not liable to bo lightly chnnged.” Id** lordrhtp cannot but contemplate the pos- 
Tbrcc days beforo tlic date of tlio despatch sibility of your having been led, by the absenco 
last quoted, the governor-general, lieing then nf rcriotis opposition on tlie part of any army 
awaro that General Pollock bail entered the in the field, hy the divisions amongst the 
v Khyber Pass, and concluding that ho had A figlian chiefs, and by the natural desire you 
■ effected a junction with Sir Robert Sale, thus must, in common with every true soldier, 
wroto to Sir Jasper Nicolls, in reference to have of displaying again the British flag in 
a previous request Hint the commander-in- trinmpii upon tlie scene of our iatc disasters, 
chief would issue instructions which might lie to advance upon and occupy tlie city of 
necessary for the guidance of General Pollock : Knbool. If that event should have occurred, 
— ‘‘The object of tho instructions which will you will understand that it will in no respect 
thus he given to those officers is, to bring their vary tho view which the governor-general 
respective corps into easy and certain corn- previously took of the policy now to be pur- 
inunication with India. IVhat ulterior dosti- sued. The governor-general will adhere to 
nation may he given to those corp3 when that tlio opinion, that the only safe course is that 
of Major-General Nott, having drawn off tho of withdrawing the army under your corn- 
garrison of Kelal-i-Ghiljie, snail ho conccn- inand, nt the earliest practicable period, into 
trated ultimately in tho vicinity of Sukkur, positions within tho Khyber Pass, where it 
and that of Major-General Pollock, having inay possess easy and certain communication 
dmwn off the garrison of Jelalnbad, shall bo with India." A further communication was, 
again on this side of the Khyber Pass, is n at the same time, made to Major Outturn, 
matter for tho most serious consideration." with n view to the movements of the British 
After expressing a wisli to confer with tlie forces in Lower Affghantslnn. For reasons 
commander-in-chief on tho subject, and ad- which do not appear, Sir Jasper Nicolls, on 
verting to the possibility of selecting a now the 29th April, did forward instructions of the 
.line of operations, if aggressive measures character required by the governor-general, 
should be deemed necessary, his lordship adds They directed General Pollock to “ withdrew 
.the following remark, clearly showing the every British Foldicr from Jelalnbad to Pesha- 
lendency of his own judgment: — “It will, wur;”to “destroy the fort and any usele? 3 
.however, likewise be for consideration, whether gons;" but, it was added, “ns there need bo 
cur troops, having been redeemed from the no haste in the retreat, when commenced. 
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you are requested not to leave any trophies.” 
These orders were qualified by reference to 
three circumstances, as authorizing, not any 
wide departure from them, but delay in obey- 
ing them. They are thus enumerated : — 
•'First, that you may have brought a negotia- 
tion for the release of the prisoners lately con- 
fined at Buddeeabad to such a point, that you 
might risk its happy accomplishment by with- 
drawing. Second, that you may have detached 
a lightly equipped force to endeavour to rescue 
them. Third, that the enemy at Kabool may 
he moving a force to attack you. In this 
improbable case, should any respectable num- 
ber of troops havo descended into the plain 
below Jugdulluk with that intent, it would 
be most advisable to inflict such a blow upon 
them as to make them long remember your 
parting effort." The exceptions under the 
first and second head were limited by the 
following observations. “I do not recom- 
mend delay in the first case, unless the pri- 
soners are actually on their way to your camp, 
as no faith can be placed in Afghan promises. 
The second would of course require that you 
should await the return of the detachment. 
I allude entirely to the officers and ladies now 
or lately at Buddeeabad or its vicinity. Those 
at Kabool cannot, I think, be saved by any 
treaty or agreement made under existing cir- 
cumstances at Jelalabad.” In ignorance of 
the issue of these instructions, the governor- 
general, on the 4th May, caused a further 
communication to be made to General Pollock, 
enforcing the views previously propounded, 
representing that they had derived additional 
strength from the victory of Sir Robert Sale 
and the death of Shah Slioojah, and avowing 
an expectation that the general had already 
decided upon withdrawing his troops within 
the Khybcr Pass. "The first object of the 
governor-general’s anxiety,” it was observed, 
" has ever been to withdraw with honour into 
positions of security the several corps of the 
army which ho found, scattered and surrounded 
in Afghanistan. That object," it was added, 
"may now ho accomplished, as respects the 
army under your command." 

The quotations that have been made from 
the despatches of the government of India 
show an accordance between the views of 
Lord Auckland and Lord Ellenborougli, ns to 
the course to bo pursued with regard to 
Afghanistan ; and they equally show that 
those views tended to an evacuation of the 
country with the greatest possible celerity. 
It lias been shown, too, that tlio judgment of 
some at least of the military authorities was 
not in favour of this policy. That Sir .Tamper 
Nicolls hesitated to give orders for carrying it 
into effect, and yielded at last, perhaps, rather 
lrotn a feeling of deference to the governor- 
general than" from any change in his own 
opiuion ; while General Pollock, “a goad and 
clear-headed oflic. r," as he was well character- 
ised by {be cornu a ider-in-cbief, was anxious 
that some step should be taken to ftsrtri the 


honour of the British name, and disperse the 
clouds which had been permitted to enshroud 
it. This feeling was shared by General Nott. 
As soon as he had reason to doubt the inten- 
tions of the government to " redeem the credit 
of the British arms in Afghanistan,” he re- 
monstrated strongly against the indulgence of 
any craven feeling. Adverting to the noble 
retention of Jelalabad by Sir Robert Sale, to 
the reinforcements advanced for its support, 
and to the unfavourable effect which the aban- 
donment of Kandahar must have upon tho 
means in progress for the relief of the former 
place, he said, "Under these circumstances, I 
never had a moment’s hesitation as to the 
course I ought to pursue, so long as discre- 
tionary power was left me ; and all my ar- 
rangements have consequently been made 
with a view to the present maintenance and 
future extension, should such prove desirable, 
of our power in this country.” After dwelling 
on the importance of standing fast, both at 
Kandahar and Jelalabad, he says, “ If govern- 
ment intend to recover, even temporarily, and 
for the security of our national honour, their 
lost position in tliiB country, even if doubtful 
of tho policy that it may be deemed expedient 
to pursue, I earnestly hope that before any 
immediate retrograde step is made in cither 
direction, our whole position in Afghanistan 
will bo attentively viewed ; and that the 
effect which a hasty retirement would cer- 
tainly and instantly have upon tho whole of 
Beloochistan, and even in the navigation of 
the Indus, will be taken into consideration. 
At the present time, the impression of our 
militaiy strength among tho people of this 
country, though weakened by tho occurrences 
at Kabool, is not destroyed ; but if we now 
retire, and it should again become necessary 
to advance, wo shall labour under many dis- 
advantages, the most serious of which, in my 
opinion, will be a distrust of their strength 
among our soldiers, which any admission of 
weakness is so well calculated to insure ; and 
in what other light could a withdrawal from 
Jelalabad or Kandahar be viewed f” In a 
subsequent letter General Nott says, "Per- 
haps it is not within my province to observe 
that, in my linmble opinion, an unnecessary 
alarm has been created regarding the position 
of our troops in this country, and of tho 
strength and power of the enemy we havo to 
contend with. This enemy cannot face our 
troops in the field with any chance of success, 
however superior they may be in numbers, 
provided those precautions are strictly ob- 
served which war between a small body of 
disciplined soldiers and a vast crowd of un- 
trained, unorganized, and half-civilized people 
constantly renders necessity. True, tho 
British troop? suffered a dreadful disaster at 
Kabool ; and it 5? not for me to presume to 
point out why tlu= happened, however evident 
i may conceive the reasons, and tho long 
train of political and military events which led 
to tho sad cata»frophc." 

r> n 
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It thus appcarti that tin? military catn-'er-em* to have l,.-*n ni remote m rvi-r from tli 9 
iimtidt-rs in AHj;hanlstnn, certainly the lH-sllronlriiiplnlii.nnf tln.-gov.-riinr general ; nr, din 
judge*, were far morn sanguine ni to the In Mtrr mltJn— <-iJ. on th» 25th of May, to Mr. 
probability of n mirrmful mlvanro, than v> ax •(.'leek, r«-'id«-nt at Lahore, the opinion rofiiwrly 
either Lord Auckland or Lord JUb-nborough. jexprio-iod, as t«> thr innint'-naiiTc hy Ocitrr.il 
On the 4 tl» of May, the loiter nobleman, ! Polh-ck of no ndvarKcd position beyond the 
addressing Oeiirml l'ollork, declare! hit views! Khyber IV *, i« again emphatically brought 
or to the immediate relttrmenl of the Itrltl-hj forward. On the Wth of tin? »amn month, r. 
troops to bo unaltered. On the fith, writing jrnmmtmication was made to the general, to 
to Sir Jasper Nlcollr, ho expressed bin npjtro- j prevent hW ini?interpr*-Uiig tlm on!**t» which 
li.tiion of tho orders fur micli retirement, lntirdjlir imd received, to retire, r« as to give the 
hy tlm commnndrr-incldef. On the 14th hi* ‘qualified j-Tinlnii'm to remain n wider range 
views, however, appear to have undergone a ’ limn wm intended. Tiit? supposed npccwdty 
change. Again nddre.-Vmg Sir. I a?(>”r N {tolls, f-»r thin caution reem» hardly reconcilable with 
his lordiddji reemrd dhpo-ed to ncquim'c in the previous orient of the governor-general to 
the retention, for ft time, of tlm positions held the maintenance of tlm JSriti'h p»,ition<t till 
l*y the Lritii.h commntidnrs. Tlm change is October. 

apparently to he ascribed to n communication A further communication made to General 
of the opinion of C!< nernl Pollock, amt of that Pollock on l chalf of tlm governor-general, 
of the commander-in-chief, Sir Jai|n-r Nb-olls. hearing da’.** the 1st of June, is couched 
Those opinions were to the efleet, that neither almost in terms of r- preach, After cxprc'i* 
the nmiy nt Jclalahnd nor that ftt Knmfahar ing extreme regret that the want of carriage 
could properly commence their return inarch should have rendered the nrrny unable to 
till the nutmnn. The language of his lordship, move, it thus rontinoi s ; " Tim retirement of 
lmu over, is that of toleration, rather limn of your army immediately after the victory 
approval. "The ndvanco of the reason," he gained by Sir Ilnbe it Sale, the forcing of tho 
observes, “ which really renders the retirement Khybcr IV>\ and the relief of Jelahltad, 
of Major-general Pollock, nt the present inn- would have had tho npjieamneo of a military 
incut, n measure of some hazard to tho health operation r-ucceixfully accomplished and even 
of his troops — tho improved facilities which triumphantly Achieved. Its retirement, after 
tho major-gencrnl finds of obtaining supplies six months of inaction, before a following 
of provisiona— hut more than all, the influence army of Affghnnx. will havu mi appearance of 
which those now about him, nnxious to rindi- a different and lew advantageous character, 
cate tho Brniy hy some signal blow against tho It would ho deniable, undoubtedly, that, be- 
Affghnns, and to effect the restoration of the fore finally quitting Afghanistan, you should 
prisoners to liberty hy negotiation supported hnvo an opportunity of striking a blow at tho 
by forco, must necessarily havo upon his mind enemy ; and since circumstances seem to 
— all these things induco mo to apprehend that compel you to remain there till October, the 
it will hardly bo until October that the major- governor-general earnestly hopes that yon may 
general will commonco his homeward march, bo enabled to draw the enemy into a position 
• v Your oxccllcncy is of opinion Hint Major- in which you may strike such a blow cffcc- 
■ General Nott cannot safely commence his tunlly." 

inarch to tho plains before tho same lime. It To multiply quotations from official papers, 
will, therefore, probnbly not bo until tho end nml references to such documents, may- bo 
of November that tho nrmy of Major-General tedious, hut in this enso it is necessary, in 
Pollock, nor .until tho end of December that order that it may ho distinctly apparent to 
tho nrmy tinder Major-General Nott, will bo whom the merit or the blame of tho course 
established within tho British territory.” In ultimately taken is due. On tho Cth of Juno 
this lettor it is nlso announced to bo tho inlon- tho governor-general caused a further coin- 
tion of Lord Ellcnborough to assemble an municnlion to bo made to General Pollock, 
army of reserve, in a position from which it intended, liko a former one, to guard him 
might ndvanco to tho support of oither General against misconceiving his orders. In one of 
Pollock or General Nott, a step represented his letters. General Pollock had adverted to 
ns necessary for tho purposo of misleading the tho proposed transfer of Jelalabad to tho 
Affghana as to tho design of tho British Scikhs, and expressed a belief that bo should 
government to withdraw its armies from the receive a communication on the subject from 
country; “oven," it is added, “wore there no tho resident at Lahore. Tho object of tho 
other object.” The other object contemplated governor-genenirs explanatory intimation was 
is explained to bo that of overawing tho states to warn General Pollock that he was not ex- 
of India — a vory important ono at a period pcctcd to defer his departure from Jelalabad 
when tho influenco of tho British name had till it should bo decided whether tho place 

suffered serious diminution. In tho Punjab should or should not bo given up to the Scikhs, 
and other countries bordering on tho British in caso that decision should bo protracted, 
territories tlicro wero Buificient causes for Hero again, ns it was understood and ad- 
alarm to warrant such a monsure, without mitted that tho British forco wns not to move 
reference to any endeavour to rclrnco tho tilt October, there scorns to have been blue 
march to Knhopl. Indeed, such a march necessity for tho exlromo anxiety displayed 
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to guard against misapprehension on the 
point. 

The state of affairs in Lower AfFghanistan 
now claims attention. General England, on 
retiring to Quetta, alter the repulse which he 
experienced in attempting to advance, com- 
menced fortifying the lines and town of that 
name ; but General Nott requiring him again 
to advance through the Kojuck Pass, and un- 
dertaking to despatch a strong force to meet 
him, the general, having in the mean time keen 
joined by his expected reinforcements, re- 
sumed the march so unfortunately interrupted 
at Hykulzie. Near that place he again found 
the enemy posted in a strong position ; but on 
being attacked they rapidly dispersed, and 
General England and his force arrived at 
Kandahar with little further interruption. 

In May, General Nott, in obedience to his 
orders, despatched a large force, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wymer, to bring off the garri- 
son of Khelat-i-Ghiljie. On the 20th of May 
that place was attacked by a body of Ghiljies, 
consisting of upwards of two thousand. It 
was gallantly defended by Captain J. Hnlsell 
Craigie ; and the enemy, after an hour's hard 
fighting, were beaten back with severe loss. 
On the 29th of the same month, advantage 
was taken by the enemy of the reduced 
strength of the force at Kandahar, caused by 
the detachment of the troops under Colonel 
Wymer, to occupy some hills near the city of 
Kandahar, believing that the force left after 
marching the detachment was not sufficient to 
admit of holding the city and at the 6ame 
time making an attack in the field. But they 
were mistaken. General Nott moved out with 
portions of her Majesty's 41st regiment, the 
42nd and 43rd Bengal native infantry, the 
Bombay light battalion, the 25th Bombay 
native infantry, the Poonah and the shah’s 
1st cavalry, with a detail of horse artillery, 
and twelve guns. The enemy were in great 
strength, mustering about eight thousand in 
position, and two thousand more engaged in 
guarding the pass nnd roads leading to their 
camp. The troops under General Nott 
amounted only to about a thousand infantry, 
two hundred and fifty cavalry, and something 
more than a hundred artillerymen ; but the 
great disparity of numerical strength availed 
nothing — the positions of the enemv were 
rapidly carried in the most gallant style, and 
in less than an hour. 

Colonel Wymer having performed the duty 
of destroying the works at Khelat-i-G hi )j ie, 
escorted the guns and ammunition in safety to 
Kandahar. One part of the governor-general's 
orders was thus fulfilled, much against the in- 
clination of the officer holding the chief com- 
mand in Lower Afghanistan. General Nott 
had intended to throw supplies into the place, 
to make au effort to recover the garrison of 
Ghurnec from the hands of the enemy, and to 
make a diversion in aid of General Pollock. 
All these measures were delayed, and part of 
them entirely defeated by the instructions re- 


ceived from the governor-general, whose only 
object, as he avowed, was to effect the safe 
return to India of the British troops in Aff- 
ghanistan. He bad acquiesced in their tem- 
porary stay at thepositions which tbeyoccnpied, 
but this was all, and the concession was obvi- 
ously made with reluctance. There can be no 
danger of misrepresenting his lordship’s views, 
for his efforts to prevent their being mistaken 
were unceasing. On the 4th of J uly he caused 
a letter to be addressed to General Pollock, 
with reference to a movement contemplated by 
that officer. Satisfaction was expressed that 
the means of making the intended movement 
existed, and credit was taken for suggesting 
it. But the general was cautioned not to 
mistake the governor-general’s views, in which 
he was again emphatically- informed, “no 
change" had “from the first taken place.” 
On the same day (so anxious was his lordship 
not to be misunderstood), General Nott also 
was addressed for the purpose of guarding him 
against being misled by the activity of General 
Pollock. A copy of the cherished instructions 
of the 1st of June was transmitted with the 
letter to General Nott, in order that he might 
not suppose that any change bad taken place 
in the main object of the instructions hereto- 
fore furnished. On the same day, however, 
other letters were addressed to General Pol- 
lock and General Nott, which letters were 
withheld from the records, for the sake, it was 
alleged, of secrecy. The letter to General 
Pollock consisted only of a few lines, calling 
his attention to the letter to General Nott, of 
which a copy was inclosed to him, and suggest- 
ing that, in the event of the latter officer 
taking a particular course, the movements of 
General Pollock should be regulated accord- 
ingly. The letter to General Nott was tho 
important one, and its extraordinaiy character 
will justify au extended notice of its contents. 
It commenced by referring to the understand- 
ing that General Nott should not move towards 
the Indus till October; and after adverting to 
the despatch of Colonel Wymer to Kelat-i- 
Ghiljie, and to a supply of camels recently 
received at Kandahar, thus proceeded: — "I 
have now, therefore, reason to suppose, for tho 
first time, that you have the means of moving 
a very large proportion of yonr army, with 
ample equipment for any service. There has 
been no deficiency of provisions at Kandahar 
at any time, and after harvest yon will have 
an abundant supply.” It would not be easy 
to conjecture to wli.at this prelude was to lead, 
but it could hardly be expected to lead to what 
actually follows it. “Nothing has occurred 
to induce me to change my first opinion, that 
tho measure commanded by considerations of 
political nnd military prudence is to bring back 
the armies now in AfFghanistan, at the carlie-t 
period at which their retirement can bcc£fc*ctcd 
consistently with the health and efficiency of 
the troops, into positions where they may have 
easy and certain communication with "India, 
and to this extent the instructions you bare 
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language the danger ami dilheultb-i of tli** initanl; having I*> hi th" diti’.sultirs in 
latter. The leaning of Lord r.Uvuborough'n every point of view, and reflected on tho 
miml was oliviutidy in favour of the ca-.i-'raml advantages which would attend a suec<'-'iful 
less hazardous cour, lit t lordship write 1 : accomph'htnttst of such a«novi*,and the Rt'iral 
"I «lo not undervalue tho aid which our influence it would have throughout At’a, I 
government in India would receive from the have come to a determinatmn t-i retire a 
successful execution, by ymtr army, of a march portion of tlm army under mv command 
through Gbuziire and Knbool, over iho reene Gtiuziieo and KnWd. I riinli take with me 
of our late disasters. I know all the rifi-ci not a large but a compact nttd well-tried force, 
which it would have upon the inind-i of our on which I can rely. Vour l-'rddup may rert 
Bohlierfl, of our allies, of our enemies in Asia, ae-uml that all prudence and every military 
ami of our countrymen, ami of all foreign precaution shall he observed; there idi.atl be 
nations in Eumjtc, It is an object uf just no unnecessary risk ; and, if expedient, I will 
ambition, which no one more than myself ma*k Ghurnro and even Kabool. Hut if an 
would rejoice to poo effected; hut I see ’that opportunity should offer, I will endeavour to 
failuro In tho attempt Is certain and irretriev- rtnko a dvci.-ivo blow for the honour of our 
able ruin, and I would endeavour to inspire arms." 

you with tho necessary caution, and make you It now remains to trace tho progress of tho 
feel that, great as are tho objects to bo obtained gallant armies permitted to vindicate tho ref u- 
by success, tho risk is great also." Suhse- tation of tiro government mid country winch 
qucnlly, his lord ship sjieaks of tho movement they served. 

on Knbool as an "adventurous march;” and _ Tho first event to bo noticed,. is tho destruc- 
tho tono of tho instructions in respect to it is tion of thirty-five forts in the Shinwaveo valley, 
uniformly discouraging and desponding. Inn a short distance from Jolnlalnd. This service 
letter to General Nott, dated July 30th, tho was performed by a force under tho command 
same tono was preserved. A copy of a letter of Brigadier Montenlti. The enemy from 
from General Pollock was inclosed, and it was some adjacent heights contemplated their 
intimated that efforts wero in progress to in- blaring forts ns long ns they were allowed to 
crcaso tho amount of carriago at tho disposal occupy tho situatiou j but their enjoyment 
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of tlio spcctacio was interrupted by nn attack 
from part of the ISritinli force, led by Major 
Skinner, of her Majesty's 31st, which, aided 
by n few shrapnels, completely cleared the 
eminences. This affair took place at tho 
latter end of July. 

General Pollock moved from Jelalabad on 
the 20th of August, and on tho 23rd was at 
Gundamuk. Hero ho learned that a body of 
the enemy, under two chiefs, held tho fort and 
village of Mnmmoo Kliail, about two miles 
distant, and ho determined to attack them on 
the following morning. Accordingly, at four 
o’clock, ho moved towards the enemy with her 
Majesty’s Utli foot, tho 20tli and GOth Bengal 
native infantry, two squadrons of light 
cavalry, some sappers and miners, and a light 
field-battery. The enemy at first made a 
show of resistance, and continued in position 
so long that it was hoped they intended to 
resist with their entire force ; but they retired 
ns the British troops advanced, and the latter 
entered tho village. The fort and another 
villago in tho vicinity wero speedily occupied 
by British troops ; others drove the enemy 
from tho hills. Upon tho more elevated and 
precipitous of tlicso a stand was sometimes 
made, and a sharp fire of jezails maintained. 
But the vigour with which the various attacks 
wero pressed rendered theso attempts un- 
availing, and the whole of tho enemy’s camp- 
equipage, with their carriage-cattle, fell into 
the hands of the English. 

General Pollock remained at Gundamuk till 
the 7th of September, when ho marched with 
tho 1st division of his army, commanded by 
Sir Robert Sale ; tho second division, under 
General McCaskill, being left to follow on the 
8tli. On that day tho progress of tho first 
division in its advances towards Jugduluk was 
interrupted ; the hills commanding tho pass 
being occupied by the enemy. These hills 
formed an amphitheatre inclining towards 
_ tho loft of the road on which tho British 
troops had halted, and tho enemy wero thus 
enabled to fire into tho column ; the inter- 
vention of a deep ravine precluding any direct 
approach to them. Guns wero opened upon 
them, but with little effect ; and their fire in 
return caused several casualties in the British 
ranks. It was, consequently, necessary that 
an attempt should be made to force their 
position. This was effected with great labour, 
from the steepness of the ground, but with 
little fighting ; the enemy retiring as the 
British came near them. But the labours of 
the day were not at an end. A large body of 
the enemy took up a position still more for- 
midable than that which they had quitted, 
planting their standards on the summit of a 
lofty and almost inaccessible mountain, and 
showing every demonstration of an intention 
to defend them. Prom thi3 post of defiance, 
however, 'General Pollock determined to dis- 
lodge them. In his own words, " the achieve- 
ments of the day would have been incomplete 
were they suffered to remain and feeling a 


just confidence in his troops, ho despatched a 
portion of them, consisting of her Majesty’s 
13th, ono company of the 6tl>, one company of 
tho 35th Bengal native infantry, and some 
sappers, to perform tho required duty. 

“ Seldom,” says General Pollock, “have 
soldiers had a more arduous task to perform, 
and never was an undertaking of tho kind 
surpassed in execution. Theso lofty heights 
wero assaulted in two columns, led by Captains 
Wilkinson and Broadfoot; the discomfited 
Ghiljies, not relishing an encounter, betook 
themselves to flight, carrying away their 
standards, and leaving our troops in quiet 
possession of their last and least assailablo 
stronghold. It gratifies me,” continues tho 
general, " to bo enabled to state that we have 
thus signally defeated, with ono division of 
tho troops, tho most powerful tribes and the 
most inveterate of our enemies, the original 
instigators and principal actors in those dis- 
turbances which entailed such disasters on our 
troops last winter." Captain Nugent, snb- 
assistant commissary-general, was killed in this 
affair, nnd Sir Robert Sale slightly wounded. ■ 

The first division advanced without further 
molestation to Tazeen, where they were 
joined by the second. The cattle belonging 
to tho latter division being fatigued by the 
march, it was deemed expedient to halt for a 
day. This was regarded by the enemy as the 
result of hesitation, and in the afternoon they 
commenced an attack on the pickets on the 
left flank. Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, with 
two hundred and forty men of her Majesty’s 
9tli, being ordered to drive them back, some 
siharp fighting took place, and the onemy was 
forced up tho neighbouring hills, from the 
crests of which they kopt up a heavy fire, till 
they wore engaged by Colonel Taylor, who, 
with a small party, contrived to creep up one 
of tho hills unperceived, and to lie concealed 
till joined by a few more of his men, when, 
rushing on theflank of the astonished Affghans, 
he put them to rapid flight, pouring on them 
a destructive fire as they escaped down the 
hill. This well-planned and admirably-exe- 
cuted scheme relieved the left flank of the 
British from tho enemy, who forthwith with- 
drew to the right, where they attacked a 
picket of eighty men of the GOth Bengal 
native infantry, under Lieutenant Mont- 
gomery. The assault was met with great 
intrepidity, and Lieutenant Montgomery suc- 
ceeded in keeping the enemy off till reinforce- 
ments reached him, when they were driven 
back. So close was the conflict, that recourse 
was frequently had to the bayonet. Repeated 
attempts upon the pickets were made during 
the night, but in no instance with success. 

This was but the prelude to a more Berious 
attack. The valley of Tazeen is completely 
encircled by lofty hills, and on the morning of 
the 13th of September, it was perceived that 
the enemy had occupied in great force every 
height not previously crowned by the British 
troops. On the army commencing to march, 
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the enemy’s horse appeared in'the valley, with 
the intention of fnlling upon the baggage, but 
the dragoons and native cavalry, by n brilliant 
charge, put them to the rout, and thoir flight 
was attended by considerable loss. On tho 
.heights the enemy fared no better, though 
they made an obstinate defenco. On tho 
approach of tho British, the AfTghans, con- 
trary to their usual custom, advanced to meet 
them, and the thrust of the bayonet in many 
instances decided the contest. The conflict, 
however, was not only severe but protracted, 
the fight being ; eontinucd through the greater 
part of the day. The scries of passes called 
Huft Kabul was defended by tho Affghans with 
great obstinacy, but they were driven in suc- 
cession from all their positions, which were 
both numerous and strong; and the British 
signal of three cheers at length announced that 
the summit had been gained. The victory 
was complete, and the loss of the enemy in 
men severe, in addition to that of their guns 
and several standards. The number brought 
by them into the field was about sixteen 
thousand, and Akbar Khan in person com- 
manded. At the spot where this battle took 
place, the massacre of the British in the early 
part of the year was consummated, and here 
they were now avenged, the energetio repre- 
sentations of the military authorities having 
happily succeeded in obtaining permission to 
perform this act of justice. 

The loss of the English was only thirty-two 
killed. The number of wounded was more 
considerable, being a hundred and thirty. 
Among the latter were Captain Lushington, 
of her Majesty’s 9th; Captain Geils and 
Lieutenant Montgomery, of the 60th native 
infantry ; and Lieutenant Norton, of the 58th 
native infantry. No British officers were 
killed; but a distinguished native, named 
Hyder Ali, who commanded the Jezailchees, 
‘and who is noticed by General Pollock as " a 
most gallant and enterprising soldier,” fell in 
the act of seizing one of the enemy’s standards. 
Attacks on the baggage of the British were 
frequent during the day ; but through the 
vigilance of Lieutenant-Colonel Richmond, 
commanding the rear-guard, all failed. 

The enemy being completely dispersed, 
General Pollock pursued his march, and 
encamped at Khoord-Kabool, without en- 
' countering further opposition. On the 14th 
of September he marched to Boothauk, and 
on the 15th moved on to Kabool, and en- 
camped upon tho race-course there. On the 
following morning, he proceeded with a party 
of troops to the Bala Hissar ; and there, amid 
the shouts of the soldiery, the roar of artillery, 
and the inspiring strain of the British national 
air, planted the colours of his country to wave 
in proud triumph over the place from whence, 
a few months before, a miserable band of 
British subjects had crept forth, humiliated, 
destitute, and spiritless — relying on the suffer- 
ance of a treacherous enemy, whose vengeance 
was soon glutted by their destruction. The 


counsels of General Pollock and General Nott 
had prevailed; and hero was tho result. 

Tho progress of General Pollock ha3 been 
traced to the spot whenco the tarnished honour 
of the English name called aloud for vindication, 
and the blood of slaughtered English subjects 
for punishment on the murderers. It now 
remains to delineate that of Iub gallant coad- 
jutor. It has been intimated that General 
Nott proposed to take only a portion of his 
force to Ghuznee and Kabool. The rest 
retired, under General England, by way of 
Quetta, and pursued their march with little 
molestation. General Nott commenced his 
march on the 9th of August, with her Ma- 
jesty’s 40th and 41st foot, tho 2nd, 16th, 38th, 
42nd, and 43rd Bengal native infantry, the 
3rd Bombay light cavalry, and some irregular 
horse, a troop of Bombay horse artillery, two 
companies of foot artillery (one Bengal and 
one Bombay), a troop of the shah’s native 
horse nrtillery, and some sappers. The num- 
ber of guns was twenty-two, of various 
calibre. A large stock of ammunition was 
taken, and forty days’ provisions. Nothing 
beyond the ordinary annoyances of a march 
through a hostile country occurred, till the 
28th of August, when an attack on the rear- 
guard, by a body of the enemy, required tho 
despatch of some cavalry to disperse the 
assailants. This duty was satisfactorily per- 
formed by two parties of irregulars. A more 
serious affair occurred on the same day. 
The enemy having fallen on some grass-cutters, 
while engaged in their labours. Captain 
Delamere, of the 3rd Bombay light cavalry, 
with two companies of that regiment, and 
about three hundred irregulars, set off to 
rescue them. The enemy retired precipitately, 
and led on the British party a considerable 
distance, till the pursuers unexpectedly con- 
fronted a vast force, believed to be the army 
of Shumsoodeen, the Affghan governor of 
Ghuznee. Retreat was, of course, inevitable ; 
but it was commenced in an orderly manner. 
The enemy, however, closing in upon the 
retreating force, to within fifty or sixty yards 
of them, and pouring in a heavy fire, it became 
necessary to make an attempt to drive the 
foe to a greater distance. The squadrons were 
accordingly ordered to front, and one of them 
to charge. The charge was intrepidly exe- 
cuted ; but a tremendous fire of matchlocks 
being brought in aid of the enemy’s force, 
their assailants were hurled back in disorder; 
They rallied at the distance of a few hundred 
yards, though still under a heavy fire, and 
the retreat was thenceforward conducted in 
good order. The loss sustained was heavy, 
and it included several valuable officers. 
Captains Bury and Reeves, of the 3rd Bom- 
bay cavalry, were killed ; the' former is said to 
have cut down four of the enemy before ho 
was overpowered. Captain Ravenscroft and 
Lieutenant Mackenzie, of tho same regiment, 
and Lieutenant Chamberlain, of tho shah s 
horse, were wounded, the two former severely. 




The attack nn the gwe-cntl'T* wn* raid to with the intention, it w.« supposed, of attark- 
have prwe.b'1 fmnt the <*reupante of n fort itig the working pattv during the night, hut 
in the viclnilv. to which the att«-nlh>n of the in the tnornin;; it wa* a*crrtnined tliat thr 
ItritMi eoimnMid* r wa* now ditr-eted. On ld» ldar*. had tarn c vaeuated, and l*f.>rr sunrise 
sijiptoaehin:: it, same unarmed jvt-fsan* came bath town ami citadel were in quiet |u**xe'*|(in 
ont to *upp)icalo hi* for!*ra»anre. rvptrfnting of the invadin'. There* bring no enemy, the 
that thrm»clvr* ami their companion* had »o)e labour of the victor* that of dcimic* 
taken no pari in the attach. Captain F. lion, and the 7th and Sth of fv’ptcmhcr were 
White, with tho light company ofher MajertyV employed in thi* worh. Fourteen tninr*wrro 
40th, wa* th.erciijvin ordered to enter, and sprung in the wall* of the riladel, all with 
n*errtAin, tiv examination, whether there t™ rtfert, and the gats* ways. both of the citadel 
le.vnrr to hiVieve lherrprr*en!at;on to l*» trtte ; and town, with the roof* of the principal 
hut on advancing, with Major Ijet-oh. who building*, wire firrd. Among the trophic* of 
r.rted aa int<Tprr'er, they were prveted hy a ••acres*, were the gate* of the tomb of Mnho- 
volley of matchlock-ball*. The company, with melof Ghuzner, ie-lirvrd prrvintidy to have 
Captain White, thereupon rndieit in, and belonged to the trrnjde of Hornnatilh, respect- 
another company of the 40th, the light r*m- ing which the govrnwr-gencral had expressed 
panv of the 41*!. and «eme companies from <nn»5<!*-tnhl<» inlerrrt, tin the 10th, General 
native regiment*, were ordered to their rap* Nr.it marched from (Jhnmee, and on the ]4th 
part. Tlie fort wax found full of people, nil and 15th hi* army had to didodge about 
armed, and reining. The ast-ailant* were likfif'Cl men, occupying n succession of heights, 
infuriate*! 1/y the trrachen*u* tern* jn»t and in!' rveptsiig hi* march upon licence Italian 
executed 1* fore them, ami the h«rrvn> corn* and Mvdan. On the lfith, General Kott was 
men on sr.ch occasion* followed. livery man nl Frghtmdee, and on the 17th within fire 
that wa* met wa* pul to the sword, the plaee mile* of Kahool, which city General Pollock 
was ret on fire, and in a *h>*rt time wax a roar* had previously entered, 
of blaring mint. Tlie htdlown*--* of the Tne Afighsn war wa* now drawing to a 
nt-rrlion by which it wa* roughs to dirrrt ch**e. No party had ever contemplated any 
the Jtritirh commander from attaeking the attempt to re.c*laMi*h permanently the liritbh 
fort, wax drm*m'tratcd by the teirure, among power in the country ; hut it was deemed 
other ipdl, of a ft ring of camel* bearing the expedient to despatch n force under Mnjor- 
cummb'ariat brand. Gcm-m! McC.a*kilI again*- 1 , Ir.taiif, a rather 

On the rOth of Augutt, Slinmcetnleen was large nnd jropulous town in Koli-i-damnn, 
in the vicinity of the Brilidi camp in great upward* of twenty miles distant from Kahool, 
force, and General No It r.iow-i »iut with niw.it in a north-we*trrfy direction. The fnreo on- 
li.alf iiir troop* to rr.eet him. Tlie rtiemyV left camped within four mile* of the place on the 
wax upon a hill of ron-.e elevation ; their centre S-th of September, and on the evening of that 
and right extend'd along n low ridge, until day a rrconnoi>'-atirr was made. The position 
thrir fiank leadinl a fort Jiihai with their men. of the place was found extremely strong. 
Ttiia fort appear* to hate been the first object Tlie town, which was composed of m.a*?cs of 
of attack hv the Brilidi force ; nnd U doe* not know* nnd fort*, wa* linilt on the slope of a 
rerrn tliat the attcmjil wax »ucces»ful. During mountain, in the rr.ar of which appeared yet 
the time, thus occupied, a cannonading was loftier eminence*, shutting in a defile leading 
maintained on both ridel with apparently no to Toorkblati. No mode of access wa* dis- 
great effect ; hut on the advance of the 1’rrtidi ceniiblo etcept hy Mirmmrnting ridge* of hills 
columns tho enemy gave way and dispersed in separated by deep ravine*, or threading by 
all direction*. Their tents and an immense narrow ro.nif* a scries of gardens, vineyards, 
quantity of ammunition were captured, ami nnd orchard*, fenced in with strong inclosuro 
two gun*, one of which w a* broken hy the wall* ; the whole of which, with tho mountain 
shot of the llritinh nnd left on the field, tlie side* and the tops of tho houses, were occupied 
other brought in hy Captain Christie nnd hy Jezailchcc*. _ Tho confidence which tho 
Lieutenant Chamberlain, of the irregular horse. enemy reposed in the strength of tho placo 
On the 5tli of September, General Nott was was attested by their having retained within 
before Ghuznec. Tho bills north of the city tho town tho women and children of tho 
were cleared of tho enemy and occupied hy the inhabitants, ns well ns those of numerous 
British. The camp was established at Rozeh, refugees from Kahool. 

about two miles and a half distant, and prqm- Notwithstanding those indications of difii- 
rations were actively commenced for n*»ault, a cuity, General McCaskill ventured upon an 

E riucipal attack, supported hy two false ones, assault, nnd soon nfter daylight hroko on tho 
ring meditated. Throughout the night tho ho- morning after liis nrrival, tho troops wero in 
siegers carried on their preparations, and tho motion in two columns ; tho right, to which 
enemy appeared to ho in somo degreo on the was attached tho mountain-train, commanded 
alert. A brisk matchlock-firo had been com- hy Brigadier TuIIocb ; tho left, which was 
nicnced early in tho evening, hut it gradually nccompaniod by 1 Captain Blood’s battery .and 
slackened, and after a time cea«ed altogether, the cightcon-pounders, by Brigadier Stacy. 
At dusk tho enemy’s infantry had been oh- A third column, composed of a wing of her 
served crossing tho river near tho water gato. Majesty’s 4th and tho cavalry under Major 
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Looltwood, and commanded by Major Sim- 
mons, was allotted as a reserve. Captain 
Christie’s horse protected tlio baggage. Tho 
columns in their progress mot with somo 
annoyances from the Jczailchccs, but theso 
were repressed by tho light troops and guns. 
The point selected for attack was a village 
called Ismallah, which Brigadier Tullooh's 
column assaulted on its loft, while that of 
Brigadier Stacy, by making a long ditour, 
attacked its right. The formor column came 
into action first, but was followed after no 
great delay by tho other. The combined 
attacks were marked by extraordinary steadi- 
ness as well as impetuosity, and the enemy 
gradually gave way, until the inclosurcs, forts, 
heights, suburbs, and town wore successively 
won by tho assailants. The reserve established 
itself on the lower heights, all beyond being 
in possession of the columns which had pre- 
ceded. A vast amount of property was found 
in the town, and two guns wore taken, one of 
which was immediately turned on the enemy 
by its captor. Lieutenant Elmhirst, of her 
Majesty’s 9th foot. This regiment distin- 
guished itself greatly in the assault, as did also 
her Majesty’s 41st, the 26th, 42nd, and 43rd 
native infantry, and the sappers and miners. 
The loss sustained was not severe j one officer 
only was killed. Lieutenant Evans, of her 
Majesty’s 41st. A considerable part of tbe 
town was destroyed by tbe captors before they 
quitted it. The same fate awaited Charekar, 
and was carried into effect by the same 
hands. 

But far more gratifying than any exercise 
of vindictive justice, however signal and 
necessary, was the recovery of the prisoners, 
for whose safety the most serious apprehen- 
sions had long been entertained. Akbar Khan 
had threatened to carry them to Toorkistan, 
\ and there distribute them as slaves ; a threat 
; which the character of him by whom it was 
" uttered rendered of very probable fulfilment. 
Saleh Mahomed Khan, who had charge of the 
prisoners at Bameean, had received orders to 
remove them to a greater distance. “All 
hope of deliverance," says Lieutenant EyTe, 
“ seemed now at an end ; and we endeavoured 
to resign ourselves to a fate that seemed 
inevitable. But Providence had mercifully 
ordained otherwise. At ten F.M. to our un- 
bounded astonishment, Major Pottinger came 
to inform ns that Saleh Mahomed Khan had 
offered to make ns over to the British general, 
on condition of our securing to him the pay- 
ment of 20,000 rupees in Teady cash, and 
1,000 rupees per month for life.” The latter 
sum was the amount of his pay as commander 
of a regiment. General Shelton and Colonel 
Palmer refused to become parties to this 
agreement, lest they should implicate them- 
selves with Akbar Khan j but the remainder 
of the British officers resolved to embrace the 
clianco presented to them, and, if treachery 
should be manifested, to endeavour to master 
tbe guard, and hold possession of the fort till 


succour should arrive. They lmd not, how- 
ever, occasion to resort to this desperate 
attempt. Saleh Mahomed gave no cause for 
suspicion ; and tho decisive conduct of Major 
Pottinger, in nominating a new governor 
of tho province, in tho name of tho British 
government, Boeurcd tho obcdicnco of that 
numerous body who aro always prepared to 
give their adhesion to tho party that seems 
to be in tho ascendant. The Iluzareh chiefs 
declared in favour of the British party, and 
tho latter commenced -its march unmolested. 
General Pollock being apprised of the turn 
which affairs had taken at Bameean, caused a 
body of 700 Kuzzulbash horse to advance 
towards that place, accompanied by Sir Rich- 
mond Shakespear. Tho zeal with which this 
movement was executed ie proved by the fact 
of tho force having traversed ninety miles of 
mountainous country in two marches. Pour 
days after the departure of the Kuzzulbash 
forco on this duty, General Pollock despatched 
a force, under Sir Robert Sale, to occupy the 
TJrghundce Pass. On tho 17th of September, 
the emancipated prisoners were met by Sir 
Riohmond Shakespear and tho Kuzzulbashes ; 
and on tho 20th they re-entered Sir Robert 
Sale’s camp at Urghundee. Tho illustrious 
veteran had arrived at that place on the pre- 
ceding day; it was the anniversary of his 
birth, on which he numbered Bixty years. 
Having halted for tho night, ho left his camp 
standing, and mounted to meet the returning 
captives, whom ho had then the happiness of 
placing in triumph under the protection of 
tbe brave men who bad been the sharers of 
his toils and his glory. 

Nothing now remained but to withdraw the 
aray to India ; and this operation was effected 
with little annoyance — nono of sufficient im- 
portance to call for notice in this work. As 
the British government renounced all con- 
nection with Affghanistan, there was no 
motive for retaining Dost Mahomed and the 
other Affghan prisoners in captivity. Their 
intended release was accordingly announced in 
a government notification, couched in that 
grandiloquent tone which seema to have been 
inseparably associated with our Affghan expe- 
dition. One act, marked by singularly bad 
taste, was threatened, but not performed. It 
was publicly intimated to be the intention of 
the governor-general to parade the prisoners 
for exhibition at a grand military show to be 
got up at Ferozepore. The motives which 
led to the abandonment of the design are not 
known ; and in the absence of authentic in- 
formation, it would be worse than useless to 
attempt to conjecture them. It is well that 
our national reputation escaped the stain 
which would have been incurred by a renewal 
of one of the most barbarous practices of 
bygone times, in the production of an array of 
captive princes to grace the triumph of con- 
querors, The pageant, however, took placo, 
though the actors chiefly relied on for attrac- 
tion were withdrawn- Still it seems to have 
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been a sliowy spoctnclo ; and perhaps the 
stage of Drury-lane Theatre has not often 
presented anything better calculated to please 
tho “ children of a larger growth " who de- 
light in such displays. There were painted 
elephants, triumphal arches, waving banners, 
and roaring artillery. The curtain had fallen 
on tho tragedy, and, in accordance with 
theatrical usage, a splendid pantomime fol- 
lowed. This Tatter performance, it is to bo 
presumed, afforded gratification to its con- 
trivers ; and if it effected this, its object was, 


without doubt, answered. And thus, with 
masking and mummery, terminated a war 
moro calamitous than any which Britain had 
previously waged in tho East — a Avar tho 
termination of which, butjfor tho noble spirit 
evinced by thoso intrusted with high military 
command, would have left tho name of our 
country a byword of reproach; would have 
roused every unfriendly state to active hos- 
tility, and have placed in mortal peril, not 
merely tho supremacy, but the very existence 
of British power in India. 
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The festivities of Ferozeporo closed with 
noise and show tho chapter of British adven- 
ture in Afghanistan ; but there was another 
country bordering tho western frontier of the 
English possessions in India with which un- 
adjusted differences yet existed. In regard 
to Sinde, the time for painted elephants and 
other constituent parts of Oriental spectaclo 
had not arrived. Diplomacy and intrigue 
were there actively at work. A British force 
was in the country, and the question of the 
continued existence of Sinde as even a nomi- 
nally independent state, trembled in the 
balance which tho active commander of that 
force held in his grasp and directed at his will. 

To understand tho relations then existing 
between Sinde and tho Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment, a brief retrospect will be necessary. 
For a considerable period preceding the year 
1786, Sinde was ruled by a tribe called 
Kulbooras. At that period the Xulbooras, 
after a series of struggles extending over 
several years, were displaced by another 
tribe, the Talpoors, the chief of which was 
named Meer Futteh Ali. This personage 
assigned distinct portions of the conquered 
country to two of his relations ; and thus 
arose the states of Khyrpoor and Meerpoor. 
But the larger division of territory was re- 
tained by Futteh Ali himself, in connection 
with his three brothers, whom, by a strange 
arrangement, he associated with him in the 
government. This chief state contained the 
capital of the country, Hyderabad, and from 
this cause was generally called by that name. 
The extraordinary mode of government intro- 
duced by Meer Futteh Ali continued to he 
maintained after his death, and was imitated 
at Khyrpoor, where a plurality of ameers 
claimed and exercised authority, though one 
was recognized as chief. 

The efforts of the East-India Company to 


prosecute their commercial pursuits in Sinde 
liad never been very successful. The earliest 
attempL to establish a factory seems to have 
been made in the year 1758 ; but the estab- 
lishment was withdrawn in 1775, under in- 
structions from England. The reason for the 
withdrawal was not the nbsence of mercantilo 
promise, but the existence of differences with 
the government, which led probably to the 
apprehension of serious danger to the factory, 
and those who conducted its affairs. Twenty- 
four years elapsed without any endeavour on 
tho part of the East-India Company to revive 
their mercantilo connection in Sinde ; but in 
1799 permission was obtained for the estab- 
lishment of a factory at Tatta, and it was 
subsequently sought to extend the transactions 
of tho company to Kurraohee. The Kulboora 
dynasty had now given way to that of Talpoor; 
but tho new rulers were not more favourably 
disposed to foreign commerce than the old 
ones. The chief of the British establishment 
was peremptorily ordered to quit Kurrachee, 
and confine his operations to Tatta; and after 
a few months he and his associates were ex- 
polled from Sinde altogether. So many import- 
ant affairs then, and for some timo afterwards, 
pressed upon the attention of the Anglo- 
Indian government, that for some years Sinde 
and its jealous spirit of exclusion seem to have 
been little thought of. In 1809, however, a 
treaty, singularly brief and dry, was concluded 
between the British government and that 
country, the only noticeable article in which 
provided for the exclusion of the French from 
Sinde. In 1820, another treaty was con- 
cluded, by which all Europeans and Americans 
were excluded from settling in Sinde, while it 
was stipulated that the subjects of each of the 
contracting states should be allowed to reside 
in the dominions of the other, so long as 
should conduct themselves in an or dsrly 3 ^- 
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peaceable manner. The ameers also under- 
to*??: to r»>- train all tribes and persons within 
their limit* from making inroads upon the 
British dominion*, or committing depredations 
■within them. Tnns matters stood, the British 
r.r.d Sindean governments treating each other 
with a cold and restrained civility, till 1832, 
when the opening of the Indus for the pur- 
poses of commerce became a favourite object 
with the Anglo-Indian government, as well 
as with the mercantile community at home. 
Through the agency of Colonel Pottinger a 
treaty was concluded with Khyrpoor, by 
which the use of the river and roads within 
the limits of that state was secured to the 
merchants of Hindostan, upon whatever terms 
might be settled with the government of 
Hyderabad ; and a written statement of just 
and reasonable duties was to be furnished. A 
treaty having the same object was more re- 
luctantly acceded to by the rulers of Hyder- 
abad whose jealousy was distinctly marked 
by the conditions which they attached to the 
privilege of navigating the river and travers- 
ing the roads. They were these : — first, that 
no military stores should be conveyed by 
cither ; secondly, that no armed vessels or 
boats should be used on the river ; thirdly — 
and this restriction is the most remarkable of 
all, seeing that bv the treaty of 1832 the sub- 
jects of the British government were entitled 
to remain in the dominions of the amecr3 — 
that no English merchant* should settle in 
fiinde, but should come iu occasion might re- 
quire ; and "having stopped to transact their 
Lnsinr-.i," should return to India. Further ; 
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j ened by Runject Singh. The British govern- 
ment was not unwilling to undertake the office 
of a mediator between the parties; but it 
would seem as though something more was 
I looked for than tlio preservation of peace. If 
this only had been tho object, it might have 
been effected without any important change 
in tho subsisting relations between tho two 
states. A most important change was, how- 
ever, contemplated by tho British govern- 
ment, and it may best bo explained in their 
own words : — ■“ We considered it our duty to 
endeavour to induce tho maharajah to lay 
aside his hostile intentions. It appeared to 
us also, that this opportunity ought not to bo 
neglected, of establishing the British influence 
on a solid basis in Stndo, a country which is 
of great importance to us, both from its com- 
manding the onlranco to tho Tndus, and from 
its position in referenco to tho Punjab and 
Affghanistan. With these views, we, on tho 
one hand, instructed Captain Wndo to endea- 
vour, by any means short of actual menaco, 
to deter tho maharajah from advancing against 
Sliikarpore, while, on tho other, we desired 
Colonel Pottinger to intimate to tho ameers 
that wo were ready to enter into n closer 
alliance with them on such term* as might lio 
mutually agreed on. Owing to tho distance 
of tho scene and tlio uncertainty of events, 
we did not consider it expedient to prescribe 
to Colonel Pottinger the precise conditions on 
which lio was to treat. lie was authorized 
by u* to offer our protection against the Sikhs, 
and we expressed our hope that, with a view 
to cnabio u* to fulfil this obligation, tho 
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the British government with Runjeet Singh 
could not he affirmed. The presence of a 
British agent was probably necessary to the 
preservation of the unmolested right of navi- 
gating the Indus, which had been assented to 
by the ameers some years .before ; and had 
the demands of the government of British 
India been restricted to this, they would 
scarcely have been accused of asking too much 
for their services in preserving Sinde from 
an unequal contest with the ambitious and 
powerful ruler of the Punjab. But the further 
views which were entertained, and in all like- 
lihood never lost sight of, cannot be approved. 
The desire to reduce Sinde to the condition 
of a subsidiary state, ought to have found no 
place in British counsels. The Sindean govern- 
ments had always been cold and unfriendly, 
but never hostile. They wished to keep aloof 
from British connection, but they had never 
afforded ground for anxiety or alarm. 

About two months after the ratification of 
the new treaty between the British govern- 
ment and Sinde, the position of those two 
powers was embarrassed by the conclusion of 
the tripartite treaty, to which the British go- 
vernment, Runjeet Singh, and Shoojah-ool- 
Moolk, were the parties. Sinde had formerly 
been a dependency ofKabool — that is, its rulers 
had paid tribute to the sovereign of Kabool 
whenever the latter was strong enough to 
enforce payment. But the low state of the Aff- 
gliau power had for many years rendered this 
impracticable, and consequently nothing bad 
been paid. By the tripartite treaty, Shah 
Shoojah renounced all claim to further pay- 
ment, and consented to receive, in consequence 
of the arrears, such a sum as might be deter- 
mined by the British government. On this 
arrangement the ameers had never been con- 
sulted, and consequently its effect was to 
transfer to another an undefined portion of 
their wealth without tbeir own consent. They 
had, without doubt, never intended to pay 
anything, and it is quite certain that, without 
the aid of their British ally, Shah Shoojah 
could never have compelled them to make 
payment of the fraction of a rupee. The 
British government had proffered its services 
to arrange the differences of the ameers with 
Runjeet Singh, and they had been accepted ; 
this government now undertook, without refer- 
ence to one of the powers interested, to deter- 
mine bow much of an outstanding claim should 
be paid, and how much remitted. Shah Shoojah 
consented to be bound by their award, for on 
that rested his only hope of getting anything ; 
but that the ameers should be equally ready 
to submit to an authority founded, with regard 
to them, upon pure assumption, and which 
was created for the veiy purpose of levying a 
contribution upon them, could not reasonably 
be expected. But the case was embarrassed 
by a release from Shab Shoojah which the 
ameers produced. By this document, the 
former renounced all claims or pretensions 
upon Sinde or Shikarpore, and engaged that 
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none should ever be made. With reference 
to the release, the resident might well observe, 
" how this is to be got over I do not myself 
see." The authority which the resident repre- 
sented took a different view, and he was ap- 
prised of that view in the following terms : . 

“ The governor-general is of opinion that it is - 
not incumbent on the British government to 
enter into any formal investigation of the plea 
adduced by the ameers ; ” though it was added 
that the arbitration of the question might pos- 
sibly be left, by mutual consent,.to the British 
envoy at the court of Shah Shoojah. 

It happened most opportunely, that about 
this time one of the ameers was detected in 
carrying on a correspondence with Persia. 
This undoubtedly indicated an unfriendly spirit 
towards the British government ; but with re- 
ference to its own proceedings, that govern- 
ment could scarcely deem itself aggrieved. 
The discovery, however, was employed in aid 
of the designs already in progress, and great 
indignation was expressed at the “duplicity” 
of the ameer, “ in maintaining, at the same 
moment, professions of submission to Persia 
and of close alliance with the British govern- 
ment. That “ close alliance,” it should here 
be remembered, had never been sought by the 
ameers — it had been forced upon them ; and 
an alliance which was to allow the stronger 
party to dispose of the treasures and occupy 
the territory of the weaker at pleasure, could 
not be regarded by the latter with much 
gratification. 

The summary and determined manner iu 
which the British government was prepared to 
treat the insubordination complained of will 
best be illustrated by a few extracts from the 
instructions furnished to its agent for his 
guidance in dealing with the refractory party. 
“It seems open to you to decide upon pro- 
claiming, as soon as a force from Bombay 
may enable you to do so with effect, that an 
act of hostility and bad faith having been 
committed t-oward the British government, the 
share in the government of Sinde which has 
been held by the guilty party shall be trans- 
ferred to the more faithful members of the 
family ; and it may be thought right to accom- 
pany this transfer with a condition, that, as a 
security for the future, a British subsidiary 
force shall be maintained in Sinde ; or, secondly, 
the maintenance of this force may be required 
without the adoption of nn act so rigorous as 
that of deposition ; or, thirdly, it may be 
thought expedient, upon submission, and the 
tender by the ameer of such amends as maybe 
in his power, to point out to him that no 
better reparation can bo given than by ex- 
ertions to give effect to the treaty formed for 
the restoration of Shab Shoojah, by a cordial 
adoption of its terms, and by exertions on 
every side to facilitate the success of the 
coming expedition, the party or parties to the 
breach of faith now commented upon being 
required to contribute much more largely than 
the other ameer or ar'-fre 'pecuniary 
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composition to 1)0 paid to Shall Shoojah-ool- 
Moolk. Tho course first named is, in liio 
opinion of his lordship, dearly justified l>y tliu 
circumstances of tho caso ; it would alono give 
security for tho futuro j and every other course 
would seem to put tho friends and tho un- 
friendly, tho faithful and tho faithloss, on tho 
same footing,” 

Tlieso instructions it wns easy to enunciate : 
to carry them out in nny way was a mnttor of 
difficulty. With this difficulty tho resident 
had to grapple, as well ns with others con- 
nected with tho arrival of tho Bombay forco 
destined for tho invasion of Afghanistan, Tho 
nmoerB were oxpcclcd to afford facilities for 
obtaining supplies — tlioy afforded none, but, 
on tlio contrary (tboso of Hyderabad at ienst), 
woro not nnnntnrally anxious to throw every 
possiblo impediment in tho way of procuring 
them. Through tlio exertions of various offi- 
cers, tlio foroo, howovor, wns provided with 
tho mcanR of advancing ; and it gradually ap- 
proached tlio capital of Lower Siiidc. 

Tho resident had deferred making to the 
nmeors a dofinilo communication of the views 
of tho British government ns to their futuro 
osition till this period ; and ns a diplomatist 
o acted rightly. Tlio ameers were intensely 
averse to oven tho passage of troops through 
their territories : the notion of a British forco 
permanently occupying any part of those ter- 
ritories had liovor entered their mindR. Tho 
time at. length nrrived for suggesting it, and 
tho draft of a treaty was submitted to them, 
tho second articlo of which declared that tlio 
govornor-goncral of India had commanded Hint 
a British forco should bo kept in Sindo, to bo 
stationed at Tatta, whoro a cantonment was to 
bo formed, and that the strength of this force 
was to depend on tho plcasuro of tlio said 
ovornor-gencrnl. TIiub in tho oulsot it was 
ssumed that tho rulors of Sindo woro de- 
pendent upon tlio government of British India, 
for tho stationing of a military foroo at Tatta, 
and tho determining tho amount of the forco, 
woro not mndo subjects of mutual contract j 
tlio first point was rested on tlio govornor- 
gonoral's command, and tlio second was loft to 
bis plcasuro. By tlio noxt succeeding articlo 
it was provided that tlio ameers should pay a 
sum (left open in tho draft) “ in part of tlio 
oxpenso of tho foroo, from tho prosonco of 
which tlioy will derive such vast advantages." 
Such was tho langungo employed ; tho chief 
advantage, as far as can bo disoorned, being 
tho oxcliango of sovereignty for dependence. 

Tho draft treaty wns laid beforo tho ameers, 
and Lioutonant Eastwick, with somo other 
British officors, wore admitted to an audionco, 
for tho purpose of discussing and explaining 
this extraordinary document. On tliiB occasion, 
Noor Mahomod took from a box all tlio treaties 
that bad formerly been ontored into with tlio 
British government, and significantly asked, 
" What is to become of all tlieBO V Tho question 
wns not an inappropriate one, and it was fol- 
lowed by somo observations not unfnithfully 
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describing _ tlio progress of tlio intercourse 
between Sindo and tlio British government. 
Tho amcor said, " Horo is another annoyance. 
Since tho day tiint Sindo lias been connected 
with tlio English, tlioro has atwnys been some- 
thing now j your government is never satis- 
fied j wo are anxious for your friendship, but 
wo cannot be continually persecuted. IVo 
have given a road to your troops through our 
territories, and now you wish to remain." 

It would bo urcIcss to pursue tlio history of 
thin period minutely, Tlio ameers of Hydera- 
bad were well disposed to resist, and tho 
Boioochco population not less ready to sup- 
port llioir resistance. Tlio British mission 
returned from ttio capital to tho British camp, 
danger being apprehended from a continued 
stay nl tho former place. But difficulties, dis- 
couragements, and circumstances of embarrass- 
ment congregated thick and fast round tho 
ameers. Tlio army of Sir John Keane was 
marching onward to Hyderabad ; the rcRorvo 
wns in possession of Kurraclicc. Sir Alexander 
Burncs bad concluded a treaty with tlio ameers 
of Khyrpoor, by which possession of Buklcur 
had been obtained j and Sir Willoughby Cot- 
ton, with the forco under Ins command, was 
approaching from (hat quarter. In tin’s situa- 
tion tho ameers had no clioico, but, in their 
own language, to become our "humblest 
slaves," mid tlio offensive treaty wns ac- 
cepted ; tlio Rum to bo paid for the subsidiary 
forco being fixed nt throe lacs. But this treaty 
was not entirely npproved by the government 
of British India. Threo of tho articles which 
related to tlio use of Kurrnchce as a port 
during tho months when oilier modes of com- 
municating between Bombay nnd Sindo were 
not available, wore struck out, inasmuch as 
tho English were in possession of that placo, 
and their government meant to keep it. In 
tlio second article, as accepted by tho ameers, 
tho exercise of tho “ plonsuro” of tho go- 
vernor-general, as to tho forco to bo main- 
tained in Sindo, hnd been restricted to tho 
employment of five thousand men. This wnB 
qualified so ns to declare no more than that 
“it wns not intondod” that tho forco should 
exceed fivo thousand fighting men ; thus vir- 
tually restoring tho articlo to its original state. 
By nnothor modification, tho power of tho 
British government was almost indefinitely ex- 
tended ns to tlio choice of tlio locality in which 
this foroo should bo stationed. Instead of being 
fixed absolutely nt Tatta, it wns to bo either 
there; or at “ such other placo wostwnrd of tlio 
river Indus” as tho governor-general might 
solcct. There woro otbor alterations, the most 
important of which was tlio omission of an 
articlo restraining tho British government 
from forming any treaty or engagement 
which could possibly affect tho intorests of 
Sindo, without tho knowledge and conourronco 
oF the ameers. Tho remainder it will not bo 
requisite to notico. Tho result of tho cliangos 
may readily be anticipated ; tho ameers ob- 
jected, implored, and finally gnvo way, by 
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affixing their seals to the revised documents. 
Thus, in a very brief period, was Sinde reduced 
from a state of perfect independence to that of 
a feudatory of the British government. 

When Lord Auckland retired from the 
government of British India, the subsidiary 
treaty was that which regulated the relations 
of that government with Sinde. Little of 
importance had occurred since its ratifica- 
tion, except the death of Noor Mahomed, the 
chief of the college of ameers at Hyderabad, 
and some negotiations for transferring to the 
British the management of Shikarpore, which 
were never concluded. It was alleged that 
the ameers had been engaged with various 
parties in correspondence of a tendency op- 
posed to British interests. The charge is not 
improbable, and may have been true ; but it 
is remarkable that the terrible reverses which 
our armies sustained in Afghanistan, and the 
consequent diminution of our military reputa- 
tion, did not tempt the ameers, writhing as 
they were under a deep sense of wrong, into 
any overt act of hostility. Indeed, the man 
likely to be best informed on the subject, 
Colonel Outram, political agent in Sinde, 
declared that “ nothing very definite had been 
resolved on,” and expressed an opinion that 
“ such changeable, puerile, and divided chief- 
tains” were not “ever likely to enter into 
deep, and consequently dangerous, conspiracy ;” 
nor did he " consider that anything of the sort 
would be persevered in so long as no further 
disasters befell our arms in Afghanistan.” 
This was written on the last day of May, 1842, 
when our prospects in Afghanistan were 
brightening. 

Early in the year 1842, Lord Ellenborough, 
as already mentioned, arrived in India as the 
successor of Lord Auckland. In May, from 
what especial cause does not appear, his lord- 
ship transmitted to Golonel Outram letters 
addressed to the three divisions of the ameers, 
threatening them with the confiscation of their 
dominions in the event of their proving faith- 
less to the British government. The agent 
was allowed a discretion as to the delivery of 
these letters, and in the exercise of that dis- 
cretion he withheld them. 

The governor-general was prepared to dis- 
possess the ameers of their territories j but 
on the supposition that no sufficient, or osten- 
sibly sufficient, cause might be afforded for 
this step, ho meditated an important change 
in tlicir situation, in regard to the British 
government. This was the commutation of 
the tribute payable by the ameers to that 
government, by the transfer of territory ; and 
the localities wliero cessions of territory were 
to be derived, were specified. Colonel Outram 
submitted to the governor-general the sketch 
of a supplemental treaty, embodying these 
views ; but, for some reason not explainable, 
his lordship deemed it not advisable to press 
negotiations on the ameers *• precipitately,” 
and determined “to leave their minds for the 
present in tranquillity.” 
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The "tranquillity” conceded was not of long 
duration. In the month following that in 
which expression had been given to the wish 
that the ameers should enjoy this inestimable 
boon of tranquillity, Major-General Sir Charles 
Napier was ordered to proceed to Sinde, to 
assume the chief military command there. 
This was not all ; he was also to exercise the 
chief political and civil authority. Such an 
arrangement, under peculiar circumstances, 
may be sometimes beneficial. The present 
instance is pronounced by a writer hostile to 
Lord Auckland, and generally favourable to 
Lord Ellenborough, to have been " a step, at 
such a crisis, of very questionable policy.” 

Sir Charles Napier, in accordance with the 
instructions of the governor-general, proceeded 
to Sinde, and on the 6th of October reported 
that the ameers levied tolls on the river, con- 
trary to the treaty. Without waiting for the 
result of the remonstrance which the British 
representative made on the subject, that func- 
tionary was, by instructions forwarded in 
answer to his communication, directed to inti- 
mate to the ameers that he was authorized to 
treat for a revision of the treaty. The agent 
to whom these instructions were addressed 
was nothing loth to follow them ; and in a 
paper of extraordinary length he recorded his 
conviction that the existing state of political 
relations between Sinde and the British go- 
vernment could not last — “That the more 
powerful government would, at no very distant 
period, swallow up the weaker and that “ it 
would be better to come to the results” at 
once, “if it could be done with honesty.” The 
difficulty of doing it “with honesty” was 
great ; but Sir Charles Napier was not a man 
to despair. An array of charges against tho 
ameers, extending over a considerable period, 
was transmitted to the governor-general, and 
was answered by the draft of a treaty to be 
presented for the acceptance of the alleged 
offenders. By this document, required to 
cany into effect the project of obtaining terri- 
tory in place of tribute, certain places were 
pointed out as centres, to which a convenient 
arrondissemmt of country was to be assigned, 
at the pleasure of the British general and 
political representative of his government. 
Another portion of territory was to be taken 
to reward the fidelity of the khan of Bhawul- 
pore as a British ally. Tho ameers were to 
provide fuel for the steamers navigating the 
Indus ; and if they failed, the servants of tho 
British government were to be entitled to fell 
wood within a hundred yards of the banks of 
the river, within the territories of tho ameers. 
This was an offensive privilege, but not tho 
most offensive that was claimed. By a scries 
of articles in the treaty, which would seem to 
have been framed purposely with a view to 
insult, the ameers were to cease to exercise 
the privilege of coining, one of the chief 
characteristics of sovereignty. Tim British 
government wer- ' *»n for them ; and, to 
aggravate the - o rr . - to these 
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'wretched princes, the coin, was to bear on one 
side “the effigy of the sovereign of England.” 
Thus every transaction at every bazaar 
throughout Sinde was to he made the means 
of publicly proclaiming that the ameerB had 
ceased to rule ; that they had become de- 
pendents of a foreign potentate, and held so 
much of authority as was allowed to remain 
with them only by the sufferance of a superior, 
or of the servants of that superior. Separate 
treaties were to be tendered to the govern- 
ments of Hyderabad, and to those of Khyr- 
pore, but they were framed upon the same 
principles, and directed to the same ends. 

Tlie justice of imposing such severe terms 
was rested upon the authenticity of the letters 
said to have been written respectively by Moor 
Nussecr Khan of Hyderabad, and Moer Roo- 
stum Khan of Khyrpore, and on the escape of 
an insurgent leader from the British autho- 
rities through the agency of a servant of the 
latter prince. As to the letters, every one 
acquainted with Oriental affairs knows that 
correspondence is constantly fabricated to aid 
any purpose that may be in hand. The au- 
thenticity of the letters was denied by the 
alleged writers ; the denial is certainly not to 
be received as conclusive against belief in 
their authenticity, but such belief is not war- 
ranted by any sufficient evidence. The seal 
attached to the letter professed to be from 
Meer Nusseer Khan differed from the ordi- 
nary seal of that prince, but was said to corre- 
spond with another seal which he was repre- 
sented to possess. The authenticity of the 
letter, however, was doubted by at least one 
very competent judge. The letter of Meer 
Itoosfum Khan, according to the admission of 
those who brought it forward in accusation 
against him, could not be traced to his cogni- 
zance; it was believed to have been written 
>y his minister, but whether with or without 
•is knowledge was not shown ; and the escape 
of the prisoner from British custody was in 
like manner traceable no farther than to the 
agent by whom it was effected. Certainly the 
rights of princes wero never assailed on Buch 
slender ground as these charges afforded. But 
it was enough : for reasons not then disclosed, 
it waB resolved to go forward with the process 
which had been commenced under a different 
administration, to tighten the grasp of the 
British government upon Sinde, and thus to 
accelerate the progress of the movement whioh 
Was to convert that country into a British 
province in name as well ns in fact. 

Tho treaties were presented for tlio accept- 
ance of the ameers both of Upper and Lower 
Sinde, on tho Gtb of December. They were 
accompanied by letters from Sir Charles 
Napier, intimating his intention to take im- 
mediate possession of the districts which it was 
proposed to assign to the khan ofBhawulpore. 
The letters wero dated the first of the month ; 
and on the IStli publicity was given to the in- 
tention by the issue of a proclamation, signed 
by the British general, which, after re- 
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citing the orders under which he acted, and 
the purpose which he had in view, declared 
that if the ameers should, after the commence- 
ment of the ensuing year, collect any revenue 
in advance, or impose any new tax within tho 
districts which they were destined to lose, 
they should be punished by amercement. At 
this time the new treaties were matters for 
disenssion — they had not been ratified — they 
were more proposals from one party, which 
the opposite parties might reject ; subject, of 
course, to the penalty attached to rejection. 
But it cannot fail to be observed, that Sinde 
is dealt with by Sir Charles Napier as though 
the right of the governor-general of British 
India to parcel it out at his pleasure were un- 
questioned and unquestionable; and, more- 
over, os if it were desired to exercise this 
right in a manner as offensive as possible to 
those who wero to suffer privation from the 
exercise. The direct tendency of the pro- 
clamation was to render the ameers con- 
temptible in the eyes of those whom they were 
yet, perhaps, for a time to be permitted to 
regard as subjects. Such a course could not 
facilitate the acceptance of the proffered 
treaties; it was directly calculated to influ- 
ence hostile feelings already believed to pre- 
vail in their minds; and had it been deter- 
mined to hurry on an appeal to the Bword, no 
more likely means could have been devised 
than the issue of this most injudicious and in- 
sulting proclamation. . 

The extraordinary constitution of the Sinde 
government has already been adverted to. 
An incident arising from this cause has now 
to be noticed. Meer Roostum was the chief 
of the ameers of Khyrpore. He was above 
eighty years of age, and consequently no long 
tenure- of life and power (such power ns he 
was likely to retain) could be anticipated for 
him. According' to the -constitution of tho 
Sinde state (if constitution it had), AliMoorad, 
brother of Meer Roostum, was the legitimate 
successor of the prince in the chieftainship. 
Meer Roostum, it was alleged, wished to 
divert the succession in favour of bis own 
son ; and Ali Moorad applied to Sir Charles 
Nnpier for support against any such attempt, 
should it be mnde. It was promised, on con- 
dition of the fidelity of Ali Moorad to the 
British cause. But something further was 
wished. Tho unmanageableness of a govern- 
ment constituted like that of Sinde was 
obvious enough ; and it occurred to Sir 
Charles Napier that the age of Meer Roos- 
tum, and a presumed indisposition on his 
part to be longer burdened with the toils 
nnd vexations of government, might afford 
means for effecting some modification favour- 
able to British influence. ' The following 
statement rests upon tho authority of Sir 
Charles Nnpier; but it is proper to observe 
in the outset that it is not in all points un- 
controverted. Moer Roostum sent a secret 
communication to Sir Charles Napier, to the 
effect that he could do nothing, and would 
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n>al;c liis escape to the British general's camp. 
This step was not desired ; it was regarded as 
inconvenient, and lty a very adroit, if not a 
very straightforward, piece of diplomacy, tho 
general was relieved alike from the embarrass- 
ment which would have resulted from enter- 
taining Mccr Booslom in his camp, and from 
that which would have followed his refusing 
him this refuge. As tho transaction was in 
many points extraordinary, it will he host to 
relate it, as far as possible, in the words of 
the chief actor, Sir Charles Napier himself. 
It appeared, then, to him, that the only de- 
rirahle system to follow in Situlo was that of 
“ making the chief powerful, and holding him 
tinder the power of tho government," the 
British government being meant. 11 This," 
writes Sir Charles Napier, addressing tho 
governor-general, “ made me promise Ali 
Moo rad your lordship's support in having 
the lurlntt, which your lordship has approved 
of. Tho next step was to recure him tho 
exercise of its power now, even during his 
brother's life. This I was so fortunate to 
rurcccd in, by persuading Mecr Koostum to 
place himself in Ali Monrad's bands." Mecr 
Koostum, accordingly, instead of proceeding 
to the Briti-li camp," threw himself upon his 
brother, and surrendered to him the chief 
authority. lie rooms, however, soon to lravo 
repented of the slop which lie had taken, 
for in a very few days ho escaped from tho 
care of the person to whom he had been com- 
mended by the British general. 

The flight of Mccr Itoo'tum — his first flight, 
namely, that which was followed by tho sur- 
render of his power to Ali Moorad— excited 
great consternation among his family aud fol- 
lowers. They forthwith fled ; but not to tho 
British camp, nor to Ali Moorad. Their choice 
was the desert ; and the greater portion were 
reported to have Bought safety in a fort called 
Emaun Ghnr. Thither Sir Charles Nnpior 
resolved to follow them, and commenced his 
march without delay. No certain intelligence 
as to a supply of water being attainable, it 
was deemed prudent to take forward only 
a very email force. It consisted of threo 
hundred and fifty men of tho Queen’s 22nd, 
mounted on camels (two on each animal), two 
hundred Sindonn horse, nud two 24-poundcr 
howitzers. The want of forngo rendered it 
necessary to send back a hundred and fifty of 
tho horse. Tho remainder of the force en- 
countered the difficulties of tho desert march, 
which wero great, and reached Emaun Ghnr, 
which place was occupied without difficulty, 
and destroyed. Tho fort was stated to belong 
to Ali Moorad, who consented to its destruc- 
tion. Tho march of tho British general, and 
tho capture and destruction of a fortress 
belonging to some or other of tho authorities 
of Sinde, took placo at a tirao when wo wore 
professedly in a state of peace with all. It is 
greatly, therefore, to bo desired, for the 
credit of tho British name, that tho statement 
above noticed should bo corroct. It has, how- 


ever, been disputed, and with some appearance 
of truth. Tho fall of Emautr Ghur took placo 
early in the month of January, 1843. 

The event was not without effect ; hut tho 
ameers wero yet naturally anxious to put off 
the evil day which was to divest them almost 
of tho very semblance of sovereignty. Major 
Onlram, whoso powere had been withdrawn, 
nnd who had consequently retired to Bombay, 
it was thought might, by his personal influ- 
ence, bo able to effect something in tho way 
of diminishing tho reluctance of tho princes to 
sign the sentence of their own virtual depo- 
sition. He returned, held various conferences 
with tho ameers, and finally prevailed on 
them personally to affix their seals to the 
treaties. Bnt there wero other parties who 
claimed tho privilege of judging beside the 
ameers. The Bclooohco tribes — bold, fierce, 
[and intractable — wero greatly excited against 
the European intruders, who, by no slow 
advances, were establishing their own autho- 
rity supreme in Sinde. As tho British com- 
missioner nnd his attendants departed from tho 
final conference, they were assailed with exe- 
crations from nn assembled crowd, who wero 
restrained from more dangerous expression of 
their feelings only by the presence of a strong 
escort of horse, sent by tho ameers, under 
the command of some of their most influential 
chiefs. 

One great point on which tho ameers had 
dwelt in their conferences with Major Out- 
ram, was the wrong which the British autho- 
rities had caused, nnd continued to uphold, in 
the transfer of authority from Mccr Boostum 
to Ali Moorad. It was stated, that tho sur- 
render of power by tho latter had been tho 
effect of compulsion ; and seeing that the 
ngod chieftain was altogether in the hands of 
his brother, it is very probablo such was tiro 
fact. The political rnovo which the British 
general thought a masterstroke of diplomacy, 
thus became a chief cause of embarrassing the 
negotiation, whilo it placed a chief, venerable 
for his years at least, in tho position of an 
oppressed nnd injured man, and left on the 
shoulders of tho highest British authority in 
Sinde the charge of being tho principal author 
of tho chioftnin’s degradation. 

It was constantly represented by the ameers, 
that tho continued advance of Sir Charles 
Napier would exasperate the Boloochees, and 
enuso them to resort to arms in defence of the 
indcpendonco of their country. That officer, 
however, continued to advance, nnd on tho 
IGth of February tho long-threatened outbreak 
took place ; the first object of attack being the 
residence of the British commissioner, Colonel 
Outram. A dense body of cavalry and infantry 
took post in a manner to command three 
sides of the inclosuro in which the residence 
was situated, the fourth being defended by a 
British steamer, which, happily, lay in the 
river at no great distance. A hot fire was 
commenced and kept up for four hours by the 
assailants; but tlieir attompts to^effect an 
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entrance were defeated by tbe judicious efforts 
of Captain Conway, the officer in command, 
ably and zealously supported by bis subalterns, 
Lieutenant Harding and Ensign Pennefatber, 
of her Majesty’s 22nd, and by two volunteers, 
Captain Green, of the 21st native infantry, 
and Captain Wells of tbe 15th. Captain 
Brown, Bengal engineers, was despatched to 
tbe steamer, and there rendered valuable 
assistance in directing her fire. The number 
of men under Captain Conway was entirely 
inadequate to any protracted defence, and the 
stock of ammunition was scanty. A reinforce- 
ment of men and a supply of ammunition were 
expected by another steamer, but she arrived 
without either, and it became obvious that 
there was nothing to be done but to effect a 
retreat with as little loss as possible. An 
attempt was made to remove the property 
within the residence ; but the camp-followers 
became alarmed, and after reaching the 
6teamer with their first loads, could not 
be brought to 'return; while the fighting 
men had employment more important as well 
as more stirring than looking after baggage. 
The greater portion of the property was 
therefore abandoned, and the British party 
evacuated their quarters in a body, covered 
by a few skirmishers. The movement was 
effected with perfect order ; and the British 
commander, with his brave escort, arrived in 
safety at the camp of Sir Charles Napier. 

There was now no mode of deciding the 
existing differences but by the sword. Sir 
Charles Napier accordingly advanced to a 
place called Meeanee, about six miles from 
Hyderabad, which he reached on tbe 17th of 
February, where he found the ameers posted 
in great force. Their position was strong, 
their flank being protected by two woods, 
which were connected by the dry bed of the 
river Eulailee, having a high bank, behind 
which, and in the woods, were the enemy 
posted. In front of the extreme right, and 
on the edge of the wood protecting it, was a 
village. Having made his observations, the 
British general prepared for attack ; posting 
his artillery on the right of the line, and 
sending forward skirmishers to drive out the 
enemy’s force. The advance then took place 
from the right in echelon of battalions ; the 
left being declined to escape the fire of the 
village. The artillery and her Majesty’s 22nd 
formed the leading echelon ; the 25th native 
infantry the second, the 12th native infantry 
the third, and the 1st grenadier native infantry 
the fourth. 

About a hundred yards from the back the 
British opened the fire of their musketry in 
answer to that of the enemy. Thenceforward 
the official details of the battle are neither 
very full nor very clear. This much is certain, 
that the conflict was obstinate and sanguinary, 
and that for a time the event was doubtful. 
The British, however, continued to press de- 
terminedly on their opponents ; and a charge 
from the 9th Bengal light cavalry (which 
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formed the reserve), aided by some Sinde 
horse, completed the discomfiture of the 
enemy, who slowly retired. The victory cost 
the British a loss of sixty-two killed, and one 
hundred and ninety-five wounded. Among 
the number was a large proportion of officers. 
The loss of the enemy was estimated at five 
thousand ; but this amount seems incredible. 

Immediately after the battle, bIx of the 
ameers (three of Khyrpore and three of Hy- 
derabad) surrendered themselves prisoners ; 
and on the 20th of February Sir Charles 
Napier entered the capital of Lower Sinde. 
But the contest was not yet at an end. Shere 
Mahomed, ameer of Meerpore, remained in 
arms ; and on the 24th of March the British 
commander marched out of Hyderabad to 
attack him. He found him at the head of 
a great force posted behind a nullah, which 
had been partially scarped and otherwise 
strengthened. Shere Mahomed, perceiving 
that the British force was outflanking him 
on the right, moved in that direction ; and 
Sir Charles Napier, believing that the move- 
ment drew him away from that part of the 
nullah prepared for defence, chose the moment 
for commencing an attack. A troop of horse 
artillery, under Major Leslie, was ordered to 
move forward and endeavour to rake the 
nullah, while the 9th light cavalry and Poonah 
, horse were ordered to advance in line on the 
left of the artillery, which was supported on 
the right by her Majesty’s 22nd ; thnt regi- 
ment being, however, considerably retired, to 
avoid interfering with the oblique fire of the 
artillery. The artillery opened upon the ene- 
my’s position, and the British line advanced 
in echelon from the left, the Queen’s 22nd 
leading tbe attack. 

From the official account of the battle, the 
following particulars are to be collected. 
The .enemy appearing to shrink from the cross 
fire of the British artillery. Major Stack gave 
an impetus to their movement by a brilliant 
charge upon their left flank with the third 
cavalry, under Captain Delamain, and the 
Sinde horse, under Captain Jacob. These 
troops crossed the nullah, and pursued the 
enemy for several miles. While this waB in 
progress, tbe Queen’s 22nd, under Major 
Poole, commanding the brigade, and Captain 
George, commanding the corps, attacked the 
nullah on tbe left, marching up to it under a 
heavy fire of matchlocks without returning a 
shot till they came within forty paces of the 
intrenchment, which they forthwith stormed 
in gallant style. Lieutenant Coote, who was 
the first man to mount tbe rampart, seized one 
of the enemy’s standards, and was severely 
wounded while waving it to encourage his 
men. The efforts of the 22nd were supported 
by batteries commanded by Captain Wil- 
loughby and Captain Hutt, the fire, from 
which crossed that of Major Leslie ; while the 
Poonah horse, under Captain Taite, and the 
9th cavaliy, under Major Story, turned the 
enemy’s right flank, pursuing and cutting 
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down tlic fugitives. A brigade constating of 
the 12tli, 21st, and 2f*tlr regiments, com- 
manded respectively by Captain Firiier, Cap- 
tain Stevens, amt Captain Jackson, tlio 
brigade i wing under Major Woodbum, was 
nbo meritoriously engaged, supported by tbe 
fire of a battery under Captain Whillie, on 
tbe right of which were the 1st and Sib 
regiments, under Major I3rown and Mnjor 
Clibborn, which regiments appear to have 
manifested great coolness and great anxiety 
for action. Of the details of the battle little 
can be gathered ; and nit the information 
furnished nmnunts in fact to this: — that Sir 
Charles Napier, with a force tho component 
jvarts of which are only incidentally mentioned, 
met a largo Iwdy of JVloochccs, engaged and 
defeated them. Tlio loss sustained by the 
British amounted to two hundred and sixty- 
seven kilba! and wounded. Among tiie killed 
were two valuable officers, Captain C. Garrett, 
of tbe lUh light cavalry, and Lieutenant 
J. C. Smith, of the Bombay artillery. Tlio 
latter otlicer fell while exhibiting an instance 
of desperate valour, in riding along the top 
of the nullnli in advance of his battery, with a 
view of ascertaining where his guns could he 
brought to lioar with the greatest efTect. 

After tlii« battle, Sir Charles Napier marched 
forward, and took possession of Mterpore. 
Hie reduction of Omcrcote, situato in tlio 
desert, nnd a forlre«"> of some importance (with 
reference to Oriental notions), was the next 
object sought. A detachment was despatched 
against this place, originally under Captain 
Whitlir ; hut Mnjor Woodhurn suhsctpiently 
nK'urned the command. Acting on informa- 
tion reaching him nt a distance from tho spot. 
Sir Charles Nnpier ordered a retreat when tho 
force sent against Omcrcote was about twenty 
miles from the fortress. At tho moment 
when the order was received, the officer in 
command was informed that tho pi.aco had 
l>een abandoned by (lie garrison ; but tlio 
order to retire seems to have been peremptory, 
and he did not feel justified in disregarding it. 
Under tlio influence of this embarrassment, 
the capture of Omcrcote might have been post- 
poned indefinitely, hut for tho energy of Cap- 
tain Brown, who, mounting his horse, per- 
formed, without halting, a jounioy of eighty 
miles, under the burning sun of Sinde, in 
order to put Sir Charles Napier in possession 
of the report whicli had been received by 
Mnjor Woodhurn, nnd obtain his revised de- 
cision. Permission being given to advanco, 
it was acted upon by Mnjor Woodhurn. The 
final march was commenced nt midnight on 
the 4tli of April. It lay over a good road, 
hut through jungle, which becamo thicker and 
higher as Omercoto was approached ; nnd it 
was not till arriving within eight hundred 
yards of tho north-west frontier, that a fair 
sight of tlio fort could be obtained. _ On a 
parly of horse approaching to reconnoitre, a 
few armed men showed themselves on the 
walls, and this induced Mnjor Woodbum to 


order Captain Jacob, witli the Sinde liorsc, to 
proceed round to the eastern face of the fort/ 
to intercept tlio escape of the garrison, if they 
wore disposed to resort to such a step, or to 
induce them to display their strength, if they 
were prepared for defence. The chief persons 
of the Hindoo population within the place came 
out, however, and tendered their submission 
to tho British commander, assuring him, at 
tho same time, that tho greater part of the 
garrison had fled some days before ; that there 
remained few armed men within the fort; and- 
that those few had no desire to resist, hut were 
ready to depart, if tho safely of their lives 
were guaranteed. An officer wa3 despatched 
to inform them that their lives would be 
spared, on condition of their coming out and 
laying down their nrms. In the mean time 
some guns were brought up, and placed in 
position, Mnjor Woodbum rightly concluding 
“that tlio sight of them” waslikelyto "hasten 
the determination of tho garrison.” There was 
no neccssityfor employing them, the remnant of 
the garrison meeting tho communication made 
to them by opening their gates, surrendering 
the keys, and laying down their nrms. 

Sir Charles Nnpier had directed a squadron 
of horse to lie left as a garrison for Omercote. 
Mnjor Woodbum determined to add to this a 
company of infantry, and his reasons appear 
well founded. “I beg," lie says, "to sub- 
mit to the major-general's consideration, that 
foraging parties will, from all I can bear, be 
obliged to go often to the distance of many 
miles, and will bo required to be in strength, 
as there aro now man}* parties of the followers 
of tlio Ameer Shere Mahomed scattered about 
tho country, ns well ns others of different 
tribes, who are alwnys to bo mot with where 
forage is most plentiful. To make these 
foraging parties sufficiently strong might, were 
a squadron left nlonc, often leave too small a 
garrison in the fort ; nnd on this account I 
have been induced to add tho infantry, so as 
to admit of alt tho cavalry being absent at one 
time, when such is required.” 

Sir Charles Nnpier concluded his despatch 
to the governor-general, announcing the occu- 
pation of Omercote, with the words, "Thus, 
my lord, I think I may venture to say Sinde 
is now subdued.” But the subjugation of a 
country inhabited, for the most part, by a wild 
and warlike population, is a thing easy to talk 
of, but not easy to accomplish. The governor 
of Sinde (for to this office Sir Charles Napier 
had been appointed by Lord EUenborough), 
for many months after uttering this decla- 
ration, found that ho had something more to 
do than merely to make the requisite arrange- 
ments for carrying on the civil administration 
of the country which he represented as sub- 
dued. The Ameer Shah Mahomed continued 
to break tbe tranquillity upon which Sir 
Charles Napier had calculated. The chief 
was attacked on the 8th of Jnne by a British 
force under Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts, con- 
sisting of twelve companies of native infantry/ 

2 Q 2 
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followed by the 6tli, 15th, and 20th regiments, 
a troop of the 3rd light cavalry, and a battery 
of four guns. Shah Mahomed was encamped 
at a place called Peer Assee, with a force 
reported to amount to two thousand men. 
On the approach of Colonel Eoberts, the 
enemy was discovered in retreat. Captain 
Walker was despatched with the cavalry to 
intercept' this movement, and succeeded in 
destroying many of the fugitives. The re- 
mainder of the detachment continued to ad- 
vance, and a party of the grenadier company 
of the 20th native infantry, scouring an inclo- 
sure, discovered Shah Mahomed, with three 
or four servants, concealed in some under- 
wood. He seemed at first disposed to resist ; 
but Captain Travers, of the 28rd Bombay 
infantry, coming up, he delivered his sword to 
him. Thus terminated the endeavours of this 
chief to disturb the British in Sinde. 

Another ameer, named Shere Mahomed, 
was still at the head of a large force of Beloo- 
chees; but his situation was one of peril. 
Colonel Eoberts’ column was threatening him 
on the north; Sir Charles Napier, with the 
troops under his personal command, was 
marching upon him from the south ; and 
another force, under Captain Jacob, cut him 
off from retreat to the desert. The force last- 
named, Shere Mahomed determined to attack ; 
and his choice was probably governed by two 
considerations : in the first place, it was the 
weakest of the three bodies of troops by 
whom he was menaced ; and in the second, ft 
interfered with his chance of escaping the 
others. On the night of the 13th of June, 
Captain Jacob received information that the 
ameer was about to attack him ; and about 
three o’clock on the morning of the 14th, the 
enemy were discovered approaohing. The 
advance, however, was too slow to meet the 
expectations of the British officer in com- 
mand ; and, leaving a troop and a company to 
protect his camp, he went out with the rest of 
his force in search of the tardily advancing 
enemy. The Beloochees formed on the bank 
of a nullah, in considerable strength, both 
horse and foot, and opened three guns, which 
advanced on the British, and showed a front 
of defiance. But its continuance was brief ; 
for no sooner had the British commander 
formed his line, and brought his guns into 
play, than the Beloochees were perceived 
moving off ; and on Colonel Jacob advancing 
with the Sinde horse, they broke, dispersed, 
and fled in all directions, leaving their guns 
in the handB of the British, without an effort 
to save them. The deprivation of these, and 
of several standards, constituted almost their 
entire loss, for five or six only were killed. 
But the dispersion was complete, and Shere 
Mahomed fled from the field with ten horse- 
men, the remnant of a force of about four 
thousand that he had brought into action. 

Since this period Sinde has been more tran- 
quil ; but it was long ere the irruptions of 
the wild Beloochee tribes ceased to afford 


ground for alarm. The proceedings of the 
British government with regard to Sinde were 
never popular in England, and even the 
splendour of victory failed of securing publio 
approbation to a course of policy believed to 
be based in injustice. 

Another subject, notunfraughtwith anxiety, 
had divided with Sinde the* attention of the 
British government during the year in which 
that country was added to the British pos- 
sessions. This was the state of the dominions 
of the house of Scindia, where events occurred 
which threatened to light up again the flames 
of war but just extinguished in Affghanistan, 
and the embers of which yet glowed in Sinde. 
Dowlut Eao Scindia, with whom, it will be 
recollected, treaties had been concluded, under 
the administrations of the Marquis Wellesley 
and the marquis of Hastings, died in the year 
1827, leaving no son, and having adopted none. 
His widow, the daughter of the notorious 
Shirzee Eao Gliatgay, thereupon assumed the 
exercise of the sovereign authority, and medi- 
tated introducing a member of her own family 
as her successor. But this design she was 
forced to abandon ; and, ultimately, sheadopted 
a boy of the Scindia family, who was declared 
to be . the nearest relation of the deceased 
chief eligible for adoption, with reference to 
age. The youth of the new chief secured to 
the ambitious widow of the deceased one the 
continued exercise of power for some years ; 
but on the former attaining the age of seven- 
teen, he aspired to the actual possession of the 
authority which he had been selected to in- 
herit. After a struggle, he succeeded ; and, in 
1833, was proclaimed, sovereign, the regent 
retiring, after some months of hesitation, to 
Agra. Years were required to settle the 
amount of pension to he assigned to her, and 
the provision of a place for her residence ; and 
these points were scarcely arranged, when, in 
1841, the chief was attacked by sickness, of 
which he sustained repeated shocks, until the 
7th of February, 1843, when he died, child- 
less, and without having made any arrange- 
ment for the succession by recourse to the 
ceremony ,of adoption. His widow, who was 
under thirteen years of age, adopted, with the 
concurrence of the influential persons and 
powerful officers of the court, a boy, named 
Bhageerut Kao, reputed to be the nearest 
relative to the deceased maharajah, and he 
was forthwith seated on the guddee, with the 
usual ceremonies. 

The maharajah was about eight years old. 
His youth, therefore, rendered imperative 
some special provision for the discharge of the 
active duties of sovereignty ; and the maha- 
ranee, having little advantage, in point of age, 
over her adopted son, it was obvious that her 
hands were not those in which the requisite 
power should be placed. The British resident, 
Colonel Spiers, supported the pretensions of 
Mama Sahib, the maternal uncle of the de- 
ceased chief, and the governor-general ac- 
quiesced in tire opinion of the resident. Mama 
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Sahib had enemies and rivals ; in an Oriental thwarted by the maharaneo, and the clique of 
court every man, intent solely on his own intriguers by whom she was surrounded, 
advancement, is an enemy to every other man Suddenly and unexpectedly, on tiio 18th of 
""’hose success may impede it. But the in- May, the British resident rccoived a mossngo 
Jluence of _ the British resident prevailed, from the maharaneo, intimating a wish that 
Mama Sahib was appointed regent, and on theyoungmaharajahshouldcontractarnatrl- 
tliedayon which the maharajah was enthroned, monial alliance with the niece of the regent, 
■was invested with a dress indicative of his The next evening was fixed for the perform- 
accession to the office. ance of the initiatory ceremony of the tecka. 

Thus far the views and wishes of the British and it accordingly took place. This turn of 
government were realized. But from the affairs was sufficiently strange, but it was 
period when Mama Sabib entered upon the almost immediately followed by another not 
exercise of his Junctions, he found himself less startling. On the 18th of May the cur- 
counteracted by sinister influence. A woman rent of court favour seemed to flow entirely in 
named Nurungee, whose power over the mind the regent’s favour, and by the proposed 
of the ranee appears to have been great, marriage of his niece with the maharajah his 
exercised it in hostility to the regent. She tenure of power appeared to be rendered 
was removed, but the effects of her evil secure. On the 21st the maharanee sum- 
counsel did not cea=e with her presence, A moned to her presence all the chief# in camp, 
more serious evil was the state of the army, excepting Mama Sahib, and subsequently dess- 
more especially of a brigade of infantry, con- patched a message to the British resident, 
sisting of three battalions. One of the three, complaining of the conduct of the regent, and 
commanded by a person named Isbooree Singh, expressing a desire for hh removal. The ref, i- 
had committed great excesses during a march dent remonstrated, but In vain ; and in * 
to Malwa. This had occurred before the few days Mama Sahib was on hi# joamey from 
death of the late maharajah ; and, on the Scindia’s camp, which be had been ordered to 
representations of the Eritish resident, orders quit. 

had been despatched for the recall of Ishooree Oriental intrigues are rarely explicable, 
Singh, which step was to be followed by his except by the parties engaged m them ; and 
dismissal from the service, and imprisonment, in a majority of instances, perhaps even they 
The order required Isbooree Singh to return would be unable to give a rational account of 
alone, leaving his battalion where it might be their motives and conduct. It would be 
when the order reached him. Ent this did vain to inquire at length into those of the 
not correspond with his views ; he returned, actors in the extraordinary course of events 
hat brought the battalion with him ; and on which raised Mama Sahib apparently to the 
the arrival of this force in the camp, the dis- summit of uncontrollable power only for the 
affection which pervaded it spread to tbs two; purpose of immediately precipitating fcitft bead- 
other battalions, which formed part of the! long fate ruin and disgrace. O.oe point, kow- 
briesde in which, that cf Ishooree Singh ! ever, h dear, that the British govemmeot 
belonged. jhadliitleinfuer.ee. The regent, who enjtyeri 

The British resident called for the immediate , rte support as far, at leaat, a? verial 
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British government could not ncquicrco in the 
rcniov.nl of tlio Mama Sahib without the 
assignment of some better reason than tho 
wish of the mnlmmnec ; he was to hold no 
official intercourse with tho successor of the 
deposed regent without special instructions 
from tho governor-general ; and it was autho- 
ritatively announced, that “tho maharanee 
and the chiefs must bear in mind that tho fron- 
tier of the territories belonging to tho British 
government, and of those of the Gwalior state, 
being for tho most part conterminous,” it 
was “a matter of paramount importance that 
there should exist in Gwalior a government 
willing and able to preserve tranquillity along 
that extended lino — that " tho British gov- 
ernment " could " not permit the growing up 
of a lax system of rule, generating habits of 
plunder along its frontier — that " its duty 
to its own suljjocts imperatively'’ required 
" that it should interfere effectually to main- 
tain the public peace by all such means as” 
might “appear best calculated to secure that 
essential object -that “ it would he far more 
satisfactory to adopt tho necessary measures 
in cordial co-operation with tho nnthorilics of 
tho Gwalior state,” and that it had been hoped 
“ that under the regency of the Mama Sahib 
this might have been done ; but ” that " in any 
case the public peace must be preserved, and’’ 
that “the Gwalior state” would “be held 
responsible for all such interruptions thereof 
as” might “ arise out of tho mal-administra- 
tion or its dominions.” These declarations 
were well ; but the movement of a brigade 
would have been much more effective. In 
tlie East no argument is so convincing as that 
presented by strong battalions. “1 do not 
think it possible," said the resident, “ to 
restore the Mama Sahib to power by remon- 
strance alone;” and beyond all question he 
thought correctly. 

The British resident, in conformity with 
instructions from his government, prepared to 
remove from Gwalior for a season. This step 
appears to have excited in the minds of the 
maharanec and her admirers that vague ap- 
prehension of evil not uncommon where there 
is a consciousness that offence has been given, 
and where every act of the party offended is 
regarded with suspicion. Inquiries were mad e 
as to the cause of the resident’s removal ; and 
the hollow professions of regard always cur- 
rent in eastern courts were tendered with 
great liberality. The representative of the 
British government was entreated, on behalf 
of the maharanee, to consider the maharajah 
and herself as his children (albeit her recent 
conduct had exhibited little of filial obedience) ; 
his forgiveness was implored, and that of the 
governor-general, but the Mama Sahib was 
not recalled. The resident answered in lan- 
guage less warm than that in which he had 
been addressed, but designed to have little 
more meaning ; and, this edifying intercourse 
concluded, he proceeded to Dholep'ore. There 
he was informed that it was deemed by the 
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governor-general inexpedient that he should 
return to Gwalior till some government should 
bo created, "having the appearance of good 
intention, and giving the promise of stability 
or, until the maharanee and chiefs should 
" earnestly call ” for his assistance, in forming 
such a government. Tho governor-genera! 
had been sojourning in the upper provinces, 
but was now on bin return ; and the distance 
by which he was about to ho separated from 
the resident made it obviously inconvenient 
that, under all circumstances, the latter should 
wait for instructions. The inconvenience was 
perceived and noticed ; hut it was declared 
that the governor-general deemed the return 
of the resident to Gwalior to he a mca-urc 
requiring ro much consideration, tliat, except 
in case of unforeseen emergency, it was not to 
bo adopted without previously representing 
the circumstances, and waiting for onlera, 
having reference to the representation. These 
instructions were forwarded from Allahabad 
on the 27th of June. 

The principle of non-intercourse was, it 
appears, difficult to be adhered to. The Mama 
Sahib had retired to Scrongo, and it was ap- 
prehended that some attempt might be made 
by the ruling parties nt Gwalior to seize him 
there. Tho calm acquiescence of the British 
government in the dcpor-al of the Mama Sahib 
had not tended to raise its character; and the 
seizure of the cx-reg’ent at Seronge would 
have completed its humiliation in this respect. 
The governor-general had declared that ho 
did “ not wish to have any concern with the 
Mama Sahib’s proceedings ;’’ and the resident 
had accordingly been instructed to abstain 
from taking any notice of that person’s resi- 
dence at Scrooge, or any other place. This 
was on the 30th of June. On the 13th of 
July a different tone was adopted. The resi- 
dent was 'desired, if he entertained the least 
apprehension of danger to the Mama Sahib, 
to address the maharanee in the language of 
warning, intimating that the cntranco of a 
single man into the territory of the British 
government would be considered as an attack 
upon that government itself, and punished 
accordingly. The threat was to be enforced 
by reference " to the conduct recently adopted 
by the British government towards the ameers 
of Sindc, its enemies” — a most unhappy 
reference, except as to the indication of power 
— and towards tho chiefs of Bhawnlpore, of 
Joudporc, and of Jessulmere, its allies. A 
copy of this letter was transmitted to the 
maharanee, with whom it had been deemed 
necessary to open communications on matters 
of state, without the intervention of any 
minister. This was a complete departure from 
the principle laid down some months before, 
that the maharanee was to have no power, 
not even that of appointing ministers, but 
that all authority was to be centred in a 
responsible regent. The maharanee, in her 
answer, denied that any intention existed of 
attacking the Mama Sahib, and a second 
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representation on the subject received a like 
reply. 

It would be impracticable to give any clear 
account of the intrigues at Gwalior, except at 
a length disproportioned to the importance of 
the subject ; and the details, if furnished, 
would have little interest. The following 
brief notice may be sufficient: — The person 
most active in the deposal of the Mama Sahib, 
and whose influence became predominant after 
the fall of the regent, was called the Dada 
Khasjee Walla. An attempt was made to 
obtain for the maharanee’s father a portion of 
the power of the state, and it was directed 
that he should be consulted on all affairs ; but 
the Dada Khasjee Walla represented that 
great evils were likely to arise from a divided 
authority; and thereupon he was reinstated 
in that plenitude of power which he so disin- 
terestedly claimed. 

But all real power was, in fact, in the hands 
of the army. This body comprised above 
30,000 men ; a number out of all proportion 
to the demands of such a state as that of 
Gwalior for defence, and not less to its means 
of supporting them. These troops were, in 
some instances, commanded by officers of Eu- 
ropean birth, or of European parentage on 
one side; but the ordinary relation between 
officers and men was constantly inverted, the 
latter assuming the province of command, and 
punishing their officers at pleasure. ' 

Somewhat tardily the British government 
turned its attention to the necessity of inter- 
posing by force, if other means should fail, 
to suppress the disorders which prevailed in 
Gwalior and menaced the peace and security 
of its own dominions. On the 10th of August, 
the governor-general recorded a minute, con- 
taining the following passage: — "The recent 
change of ministry at Gwalior, effected through 
the expulsion of the regent, who had been 
recently nominated with our sanction ; the 
concentration at Gwalior itself of almost the 
whole army ; the removal from that army, 
with circumstances of violence, of almost all 
the officers of European or Eurasian origin ; 
the selection for posts, civil and military, of 
persons known to be hostile to our govern- 
ment, and of some whose removal from their 
appointments had but recently been carried 
into effect by the late maharajah, on our repre- 
sentation; all these things, exaggerated as 
they will be by a people desirous of change, 
make it desirable that the representations our 
government may find it necessary to make to 
the Gwalior durbar, and our general influence 
over native states, should be supported by the 
presence of an army. It may be impossible 
accurately to calculate upon the future, when 
its complexion must depond upon troops with- 
out discipline, who may soon be without pay, 
and upon men unscrupulous as to the means 
by which the objects of their bad ambition 
may bo effected; but the course of events 
which seems most probable is this, that the 
inhabitants of the detached territories of the 


Gwalior state in Malwn, and of the districts 
adjoining Saugor and Bundelcund, being under 
no real control, will become the invaders and 
plunderers of our subjects and allies, and thus 
compel us to demand from the Gwalior state 
a reparation which it will be really unable to 
afford, and which we must, therefore, in some 
manner, take for ourselves. The measures we 
may thus adopt with respect to the districts 
belonging to the Gwalior state in Malwa, and 
adjoining Saugor, will be most conveniently 
covered by the union of a considerable force in 
a camp of exercise upon or near the Jumna.” 
In accordance with the views herein pro- 
pounded, the commander-in-chief was desired 
to form his camp at Cawnpore, on the 15th of 
October next ensuing, and it was directed that 
shortly afterwards an army of exercise, con- 
sisting of at least twelve battalions of infantry, 
with a proper complement of cavalry and 
artillery, should be assembled upon or near 
the Jumna. 

In the mean time anarchy continued to in- 
crease, though communications between tho 
mahnranee and the British resident at Dhole- 
pore were not suspended. The maharanee ex- 
pressed a strong wish for the return of the 
resident to Gwalior ; but the latter, acting 
under the instructions of his government, re- 
fused, except on condition of the Dada Khasjee 
Walla being not only deprived of authority, 
but punished by fine and banishment ; or, what 
was regarded as a preferable course, surren- 
dered to the British government. A paper, 
addressed to the maharanee by the resident, 
which contained the demand for the punish- 
ment or surrender of the dada, was by that 
personage intercepted ; he very naturally feel- 
ing reluctant that such a proposal should reach 
the royal ear. When this fact became known 
to the governor-general, great indignation was 
expressed at the conduct of the dada in with- 
holding the communication, which was de- 
clared to be "an offence of a most criminal 
character against the state of Gwalior, amount- 
ing to a supersession of the maharanee’s autho- 
rity, and the transference of all power in nn 
unlawful manner to himself. Tho governor- 
general in council,” it was added, “ will not 
permit any subject of the state of Gwalior 
thus to supersede the authority of bis sove- 
reign.” As the British government had au- 
thorized its representative to communicalo 
with the maharanee, disappointment, not un- 
mixed with anger, might be felt at tho step 
takeu by tho dada to prevent the transmission 
of any representation hostile to bim«olf. But 
it seems rather an exaggerated tone of writing, 
to designate the act of the dada as a criminal 
offence against the state of Gwalior; that 
state, if it deserved tho name, being nt tho 
time altogether without any responsible or 
recognized government. One of the reasons 
adduced in illustration of this view — that tho 
act amounted to a suspension of the rnaha- 
ranec’s authority — seems perfectly idle. It is 
true, Dada Klia=jce Walla had no right to the 
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power which lie had assumed ; hut it in equally 
true, that, according to the declared conviction 
of- the British government, neither had the 
mahnraccc any right to the cxcrciso of sove- 
reign authority. It had been solemnly and 
most justly determined, that her extreme 
youth rendered her utterly unfit for the charge. 
She had no authority but that which, liko the 
dndn, she had usurped. A regent had been 
appointed, with the sanction of the British 
government ; ho had been deposed, and the 
maharnneo took the power for which she had 
been adjudged incompetent. Yet tlio same 
government which had so adjudged, conde- 
scended, by its representative, virtually to 
recognize her usurpation, by holding inter- 
course with her, as the gunrdinn of the interests 
of the house of Scindia. Not only so, hut in 
an official paper issued by that government, the 
raaliaranco is adverted to in a character which 
the most devoted of her adherents would 
scarcely liavo ventured to claim for her. The 
dada is spoken of as a subject, and tha maha- 
ranee as his sovereign. Now, it is quite clear 
that tho boy Scindia was tho sovereign, and 
that even if tho usurpation of the maharanco 
were overlooked and submitted to, sho could 
be regarded, nt most, only ns regent. Strange 
it is, that after denying her tho latter office, 
she should, without a shadow ot claim, have 
been invested with tbe higher rank of sove- 
reign. 

The governor-general was now preparing to 
leave the presidency for tho purpoEo of pro- 
ceeding to the vicinity of the place, where, by 
negotiation or force, tlio differences between 
the British and Mahratta states were about 
to be determined. But beforo he departed, 
he recorded his view of the cause of his jour- 
ney in a lengthened minute. In this docu- 
5%. • ment the rights and obligations of the British 
’'-.government as the paramount power in India 
"'..Within tho Sutlej, were adverted to and 
'maintained. The doctrine that in India such 
a paramount power must exist, and that the 
British government should be that power, was 
one which statesmen, both at home and in the 
East, were slow to learn ; but it may bo hoped 
that it is now too deeply seated in the minds 
of men of all parties to be easily effaced, and 
Lord EUenborough was justified in assuming 
it os the basis of bis proposed movements. 

It would appear from tho next paragraph 
of his lordship's minute, that he had little hope 
of effecting a settlement of the affairs of Gwa- 
lior otherwise than by force, and that at this 
period (the 1st of November) he contemplated 
something more than merely menacing the 
frontiers of the disturbed country ; for he 
continues : — "To maintain, therefore, unim- 
paired, the position we now hold, is a duty, 
not to ourselves alone, but to humanity. The 
adoption of new views of policy, weakness 
under the name of moderation, and pusilla- 
nimity under that of forbearance, would not 
avert from our own subjects, and from our 
own territories, the evils we let loose upon 
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India ; and tho only result of falso measures 
would he to remove the scene of n contest, 
altogether inevitable, from Gwalior to Allah- 
abad, there to bo carried on with diminished 
force, a disheartened army, and n disaffected 
people." 

After noticing the scattered and ill-conncctcd 
nature of Bcindia's territory, and the nources 
of evil to ho found in the existing state of 
Gwalior, tho governor-general proceeded to 
speak of the maharajah in n manner which, 
did not tho result refute tho belief, might 
have been understood ns intimating an inten- 
tion to dispossess the youthful prince of the 
chieftainship to which lie had so recently 
been elevated. The maharajah, it was stated, 
was a boy of poor parentage, and altogether 
uneducated. Tins latter point was referred 
to more than once in the minute, from which 
circumstnnco it may be inferred that some 
considerable importance was attached to it; 
but it is difficult to conjecture upon what 
grounds. Indian princes arc seldom highly 
educated ; and though tho attainments of the 
maharajah afforded no cause for boasting, it 
does not seem that he was properly described 
as altogether uneducated : it was stated on 
official authority, that in Mahratta literature 
“he had made as much progress as hoys of 
his age generally do.” It is not often that boys 
at nino years of age arc cither great linguists 
or great philosophers. A further objection 
to the prince, to whoso elevation tho British 
government was an assenting party, is found 
in the allegation, that he was not "descended 
from any one of the family of Scindia who has 
possessed sovereign authority ; but from a 
remote ancestor of those by whom sovereignty 
was acquired." Yet in a public notification, 
issued on the death of Jnnkojee Kao Scindia, 
dated nt Delhi, tho 11th of February, in the 
same year in which the minute under examina- 
tion was recorded, the following passage is 
found: "The governor-general has also re- 
ceived information of the adoption, by tho 
widow of tho late maharajah, with the assent 
of the chiefs and people, of Bhnjeerut Kao, the 
person nearest in blood to the late maharajah." 
As the adopted prince had been recognized in 
February as the nearest in blood, it does not 
appear how, in November, any reasonable 
objection could be taken to bim on the ground 
that his relationship to the robber chiefs who 
bad held dominion was only collateral. Far- 
ther, that no possible objection to the maha- 
rajah’s title might be omitted, it was alleged 
in tbe minute, that the prince was "elected 
by the zenana and the chiefs of the army for 
their sole benefit, not for that of the people.” 
This, without doubt, was quite true ; but as 
the election bad been confirmed by the British 
government, it was rather late to object to it. 
Indeed, the entire passage in which the 
objections are embodied is almost immediately 
neutralized by tbe following: "On the de- 
cease of the late maharajah, the British 
government readily acknowledged the sue- 
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territories. In the following passage these 
grounds are very distinctly set out: — “In 
Europe there is no paramount state. The 
relations of a paramount power to a depen- 
dent state create in India rights and duties 
altogether different from those which can 
exist in Europe between states subject to one 
admitted international law, and controlled in 
the exercise of their individual power by the 
general opinion of the great republic of states 
to which they belong ; but, even in Europe, 
a condition of affairs in any country which 
manifestly threatened the general repose would 
not long be suffered to exist ; and the combi- 
nation of the leading powers would effect that 
which, in India, must be effected by the 
British government alone. When the existing 
relations between the state of Gwalior and the 
British government are considered, it is im- 
possible to view the expulsion of the Mama 
Sahib, and the elevation of the Dada Khasjee 
Walla to the ministry, otherwise than as an 
affront of the gravest character offered to the 
British government by that successful in- 
triguer in the zenana of Gwalior, and by the 
disorganized army by which he has been sup- 
ported. That army of 30,000 men, with a 
very numerous artillery, under the direction 
of a person who has ohtnined and can only 
retain his post in despite of the British 
government, is within a few marches of the 
capital of the North-western provinces. The 
frontiers of the Gwalior state, for a great 
distance, adjoin ours in the lately disturbed 
districts of Saugor. They adjoin the terri- 
tories of the chiefs of Bundelcund, and so 
scattered are they as to touch the dominions 
of almost all our allies in Malwa, while they 
extend beyond tho Nerbudda, and even to the 
Taptee. Everywhere along this line the moBt 
cordial and zealons co-operation of the Gwalior 
authorities is essential to the maintenance of 
tranquillity; and we know that, under the 
present minister, the most we can expect is 
that such co-operation will he coldly withheld, 
if, indeed, it should not be covertly given to 
the plunderers we would repress." Such were 
the original views of the governor-general 
recorded on the right of interference. In tho 
communication made by his lordship on the 
12th of December, to the maharanee, it is 
. vaguely stated that the person and rights of 
the maharajah, as the successor ofDowlutRao 
Scindia, “are placed by treaty under the 
protection of the British government.” In a 
conference between the governor-general and 
one of the Gwalior chiefs, on the 19th of 
December, the chief referred to this state- 
ment, and it thereupon appeared that the 
treaty under which the supposed obligation to 
defend the person and uphold -the rights of 
Scindia’s successor had its origin, and on 
which the right of interference was now 
grounded, was the treaty of Boorhampoor, 
concluded in the year 1804. The chief seemed 
to know very little about this treaty, alleging, 
that though he had it among his records, he 
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had not referred to it for many years, and did 
not recollect with accuracy the engagements 
which it contained. An article which provided 
for tho employment, “on the requisition of 
the maharajah,” of a subsidiary force, to be 
stationed near his frontier, being pointed out, 
the chief asked, admitting such an engage- 
ment to exist, what was its practical bearing 
on the question in hand — whether the in- 
terference of the British government was 
restricted to cases in which the maharajah 
might apply for such iuterfereuce ? He was 
answered, that the case under the spirit of 
the treaty had arisen from the fact of the 
maharajah and the maharanee, both children, 
incapable of acting for themselves, having, by 
the machinations of evil-disposed persons, who 
had usurped the whole authority of the govern- 
ment, been virtually set aside ; that in conse- 
quence of the proceedings of those persons, 
the usual friendly relations of the two states 
had been for the time dissolved, and that the 
ruin of the Gwalior state must ensue, if the ' 
British government (which was almost in the 
place of guardian of the infant sovereign) did 
not interfere to save the person of the maha- 
rajah and preserve the government of the 
countiy. 

On the day after the conference just noticed, 
another, as already intimated, took place, at 
which the chief subject of discussion was apro- 
posed meeting between the governor-general 
and the maharajah. On the part of the latter, 
it was suggested that the place of meeting 
should be the ground then occupied by the 
British army, that being the spot where 
former governors-general had been met on 
occasion of visiting Gwalior, and any deviation 
from the established usage would, it was re- 
presented, detract from the honour of the 
maharajah. The governor-general, however, 
expressed his determination to advance. The 
chiefs thereupon earnestly entreated that he 
would reconsider the matter, urging that if 
the British army passed the Gwalior frontier 
before the maharajah had a meeting with 
him, “it would be a breach of all precedent, 
and eternally disgrace the maharajah and the 
government of Scindia.” The governor-gene- 
ral being unmoved by these representations, 
the language and manner of the chiefs in 
pressing them appear to have increased in 
earnestness : they expressed their belief that 
“ if the British army crossed the frontier 
before the meeting with the maharajah, the 
troops of Gwalior, who were already in a 
state of the utmost alarm, would believe that 
the governor-general was coming, not as a 
friend, bnt with a hostile purpose.” In the 
language of the paper from which this account 
is framed, “ they implored him (the governor- 
general), with joined hands, to weigh well the 
step he was taking, for that the state of 
Scindia was in his power to uphold or to 
destroy ; and that, in their opinion, the most 
serious consequences depended on the passing 
of the British army across the frontier before 
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jutors of Bappoo in the work of negotiation, 
also left the British camp without notice. 
The 28 th, the day fixed for tho ratification of 
the treaty, passed without producing the ex- 
pected event ; and on tho 2Dth, the British 
array, under Sir Hugh Gongh, became sud- 
denly engaged in deadly conflict with that of 
the Mahrattas. 

It is to be regretted that the details of the 
circumstances under which tho engagement 
was commenced are vague and imperfect. 
Tlie despatch to tho governor-general, re- 
porting the battle and its results, begins thus : 
— “Your lordship haviug witnessed the opera- 
tions of the 29th, and being in possession, 
from my frequent communications, of my 
military arrangements for the attack on the 
Malirnttaarmy in its strongposition ofChonda, 
I do not feci it necessary to enter much into 
detail cither as to tho enemy’s position or the 
dispositions I made for attacking it.” After 
giving tho above reasons for the omission of 
information, which certainly ought not to have 
been withheld, tho commander-in-chief pro- 
ceeds to observe, that tho position of the 
enemy at Chonda was particularly well chosen 
and obstinately defended, and that he never 
witnessed guns better served, nor a body of 
infantry apparently more devoted to the pro- 
tection of their regimental guns, “ held by the 
Mahratta corps as objects of worship.” Some 
brief reference to part of the details previously 
noted ns well known to the governor-general 
follow. It appears to have been the intention 
of the commander-in-chief to turn the enemy’s 
left flank by Brigadier Curoton's brigade of 
cavalry, consisting of her Majesty’s ICth 
lancers, under Lieutenant-Colonel Macdowell ; 
the governor-general’s body-guard, under Cap- 
tain Dawkins; the 1st regiment of lightcavalry, 
under Major Crommelin ; the 4th irregulnr 
cavalry, under Major Oldfield, with Major 
Lane’s and Major Alexander's troops of horse 
artillery under Brigadier Gowan ; the whole 
under the orders of Major-General Sir Joseph 
Thnckwell. With tliiB force, the third brigade 
of infantry, under Major-General Valiant, was 
to co-operate, the brigade consisting of her 
Majesty’s 40th, under Major Stopford ; 2nd 
grenadiers, under Lieutenant-Colonel Ha- 
milton ; - and ICth grenadiers, under Lieu- 
tenant - Colonel Maclaren. The enemy’s 
centre was to have been attacked by Bri- 
gadier Stacy’s brigade of the 2nd division of 
infantry, consisting of the 14th native infantry, 
under Lieutenant - Colonel Gairdener ; the 
31st, under Lieutenant-Colonel Weston ; and 
the 43rd light infantry, under Major Nash. 
To this brigade was attached a light field- 
battery, under Captain Browne; the whole 
being under the command of Major-General 
Dennis. This force was to have been sup- 
ported by Brigadier Wright’s brigade, com- 
posed of her Majesty’s 30th Tegiment, com- 
manded by Major Bray, and the 56th native 
infantry, under Major Dick, with a light field- 
battery under Major Sanders. Major-General 


Litllcr, commanding the third division of 
infantry, was to superintend the movements 
of this column. On the left, with a view of 
threatening the enemy’s right flank, it was 
proposed to place the 4 th brigade of cavalry, 
under Brigadier Scott, consisting of the 4th 
light cavalry (lancers), under Major Mactier, 
and the 10th light cavalry, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pope, with Captain Grant’s troop of 
horse artillery. The country through which 
this force had to advance is represented as of 
extreme difficulty, being intersected by deep 
ravines, and rendered practicable only by the 
unremitting labours of the sappers, under 
Major Smith. The Kobaree river was to be 
passed by the army in three divisions on the 
morning of the day in which the battle took 
place ; but the whole of the force were in 
their appointed position, about a mile in front 
of Maharajpoor, by eight o’clock. 

Such is the account given by the commander- 
in-chief of his intentions and preparations. 
These had reference to a meditated attack 
upon the Mahrattas at Chonda. It was not 
expected that they would be met at Mabaraj- 
poor ; but on arriving at this place, the British 
force was made aware of the presence of the 
enemy, by receiving the fire of their artillery. 
This was evidently a surprise. The language 
of the despatch is as follows : — “ I found tho 
Mahrattas had occupied this very strong 
position during the previous night, by seven 
regiments of infantry with their guns, which 
they intrenched, each corps having four guns, 
which opened on our own advances. This 
obliged me to alter in some measure my dis- 
position.” The alterations were these: — 
General Littler’s column being directly in 
front of Maharajpoor, was ordered to advance 
upon it direct, while General Valiant’s brigade 
was to take it in reverse ; both being sup- 
ported by General Dennis’s column and the 
two light field-batteries. The details of what 
followed are very slight ; but it appears that 
her Majesty's 39tb, supported by the 56th 
native infantry, drove the enemy in a very 
dashing style from their guns into the village. 
There a sanguinary conflict ensued ; the Mah- 
ratta soldiers, after discharging their match- 
locks, fighting sword iD hand with great 
courage. General Valiant’s brigade, it is 
stated, displayed equal enthusiasm in the duty 
assigned to them — that of taking Maharajpoor 
in reverse, and the capture of twenty-eight 
guns resulted from this combined movement. 
The cavalry, under Brigadier Scott, was op- 
posed by a body of the enemy’s cavalry on the 
extreme left; some well-executed charges 
were made by the 10th, supported by Captain 
Grant’s horse artillery and the 4th Lancers; 
and some guns and two standards were taken 
in these encounters. 

The enemy having been dislodged from 
Maharajpoor, General Valiant, supported by 
the third cavalry brigade, moved on the right 
of the enemy’s main position at Chonda. 
During his advance, he had to take in succes- 
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nion throo strongly inlrciicliod positions, whore, 
in tlio lnngungo of tlio despatch, tho oneiny 
defended tlioir guns with frantic desperation. 
In Uicso services, lior Majesty's •iOlli wan 
much distinguished. Thin rogimunt captured 
four standards, and two of its nominanding 
oflicorii in succession (Major Blnpford and Cap- 
tain Oodrington) wero disabled hy wounds. 
By tlio 2nd grenadiorn, two standards wero 
captured; and the IOlli grenadiers worthily 
aided tlio achievements of this portion of the 
British forco, 

Tlio lirigado under General Liltlcr, after 
dispersing tlio right of tlio enomy at Mnlinraj- 
poor, advanced, supported by Captain Grnnt'n 
troop of liorso artillery and tlio ]nt regiment 
ofliglit cavalry, to attaelc tho main position at 
CUonda in front. It was carried by a rush of 
tho Queon's 39tli, under Major Bray (who 
was desperately wounded), supported hy the 
Queen's fiOlb, undor Major Dick. Two regi- 
mental standards wore captured, A small 
work of four guns on tho left of this position, 
long and obstinately dofonded hy tlio enemy, 
was compelled at length to yield to the grena- 
diers of tlio Queen’s 39tli, under Captain 
Campbell, aided by a wing of tlio fiCtli native 
infantry, under Major Phillips. 

Tho victory was complete, but it was not 
gained without difliculty, nor without very 
lioavy loss ; tlio killed, woundoil, and missing 
amounting to nearly eight hundred. So 
strenuous a resistance lias rarely been offered 
by a nnlivo army when opposed to a British 
forco, even when tlio disparity of numbers 1ms 
boon far greater than it wor on this occasion. 
Tlio oomninndor-in-chiof thus expresses himself 
on tho subjoot : — “ I regrot to say that our loss 
lias boon very sovero, infinitely beyond what I 
calculated upon ; indeed I did not do justice to 
tho gallantry of my opponents.” 

On tho samo day which gavo viotory to tlio 
British forco undor tlio commander-in-chief, 
tho left wing of tlio army, undor Major-Geno- 
rnl Grey, dofoated a largo body of Gwalior 
troopB, and captured tlioir guns, twenty-four 
in number, a standard, nil tlioir ammunition, 

. and somo trensuro. Gonoral Grey had marched 
' ■from Simmorcoa to Burkn-kn-Sorni on tlio 
28th of Docombcr, and thoro learned that tho 
'onomy wore in position at Antreo, sovon miles 
in front of his camp, and intonded to make n 
night attack. On tho 20th, Gonoral Groy made 
ft march of sixteon milos, boing desirous of 
getting through a narrow valloy extending 
from Himmutgliur to Punniar, Tho onomy, 
U -appeared, marohod from Antreo early on tho 
samo day by a parallel movomont, took up a 
strong position on tho hoightn in tho hnmedinto 
vicinity of tho fortified villago of Mnngoro, 
near Punniar, arid commenced firing on tlio 
British lino of baggngo. Somo cavalry, under 
Brigadier Harriott, wero dotachod to oppose 
thorn, and a troop of liorso nrtillory, undor 
Captain Brind, took up n position from wliloli 
they wero enabled to rotum tho onomy’s firo 
with precision and effect ; but tlio cavalry 


wore tumble to approach the enemy, from the 
ground being intersected hy ravines. About 
four o’oloek in the afternoon, the enemy was 
observed to have taken up a position on a 
chain of high hills, four miles to tho oast of 
tho British camp. Hero Ooiiernl Grey deter- 
mined to attack them, and arrangement* for 
tho purpose wero made. Tho nltnc-1: was coin- 
tuonced hy her Majesty’s 3rd Buffs and a 
company of sappers anil miners, who had been 
detached to take up a position opjio-ito to that 
occupied hy tlio Malirnttai, It was directed 
against tlio centre of tho enemy’s force, who 
were driven from height to height in gallant 
stylo, with tho lo*n of their guns. A wing of tlio 
39lh nnlivo infantry having occupied tho crr*t 
of a hill commanding tlio enemy’s left, after 
pouring In a destructive fire, rushed down and 
captured a battery of two guns. Brigadier 
Yntcsnml Major Earlo, successively command- 
ing tlio 39th, were both wounded. An infantry 
lirigado, under Brigadier Anderson, of tlio 
Qiiuon’n fiOlli, gave the finishing stroke to 
tho enemy, and cnptnrcd tlio gun* which lmd 
escaped tlio previous attacks. Her Majesty’s 
fiOtli regiment, and tlio fiCtli and 68th native 
infantry, seem to Imvo been chiefly concerned 
In achieving the satisfactory termination of 
tho conflict. 

Tlio natnral consequence of tho miccesi 
which had attended tlio British ill tho two 
battles was to bring tho malmrnneo and her 
ndviserR to nccept whatever t»-rin« it might 
plcaso tlio victors to diotnto. On tlio 30th of 
Dcccmbor tho nmlmrajnh and mnli.-imnco wero 
ndmittod to a conferonco with tho governor- 
genornl, and nftor nn interchange of tho usual 
expressions of civility, and of much more, 
scarcely less usual on such occasions, and cer- 
tainly not more sincere, tlio British authorities, 
in conjunction witli tho native chiefs in attend- 
ance on tho nmlinrnjnh and malmrnneo, adopted 
tlio following propositions to moot tho existing 
state of circumstances : — Tlio maharajah to 
issno an order to all his officers anti servants 
to desist from hostilities against the British 
armies ; tho governor-general to issuo a similar 
order, forbidding hostilities on tlio part of tho 
British troops, unless they should ho attacked ; 
tho maharajah to Ibsuo orders for furnishing 
nil necessary supplies to tho British armies on 
tho requisition of tlio commissary-gonernl ; 
these orders of tho mahnrnjah to ho sent hy 
hur.s’.onrccnliR, in such manner ns distinctly to 
mnko known liis highness’s determination to 
linvo them obsorved ; tlio mnhnrajnh to nond 
huzzoorooahs, with n snfc-conduot, with tlio 
messongors despatched by tho British com- 
mandor-in-cliiof to tho nrmy in Buudclouml ; 
to provont collision, no Gwalior troops to ho 
allowed to como within tlirco miles of nny 
position taken up hy tho British armies ; tho 
British nrmios to advance to tlio immediate 
vicinity of Gwalior on tlio 2nd of January, and 
tlio govornor-gonornl to tako tho mnhnrajnh 
with him ; tlio British govornmont to givo 
compensation to such cultivators and others, iu 
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tho Gwalior states, as might liavo been ex- 
posed to loss by the passage of its armies, and 
tlm amount of the compensation to be paid 
under arrangements to bo mado at a future 
time by Scindia. Lastly, tho maharajah was 
to issue the following proclamation, and to cause 
it to have tho quickest and widest circulation 
possible : — “ Tho British armies have entered 
the Gwalior territories to protect the person of 
tho maharajah, to support his just authority, 
and to establish a government capable of main- 
taining the accustomed relations of friendship 
between tho two states. All faithful subjects 
of Scindia are therefore directed to give them 
every aid in their power. No person will be 
injured by the British armies. All supplies 
furnished will be paid for. All dnmago unin- 
tentionally dono will bo compensated.” 

Tbcso arrangements were followed by others 
for settling anew the relations between the 
British government and that of Scindia, the 
dispersion of the mutinous army, and the 
future mode of conducting tho affairs of the 
government. On tho 5lh of January, the 
•governor-general and the army having ad- 
vanced to Gwalior, tho chief points of a new 
treaty were agreed upon at a conference held 
with some of tho chiefs. The mode adopted 
for carrying on the government was very 
different from that which had formerly been 
deemed the most advantageous. Instead of 
vesting it in a single person, and thus securing 
an undivided responsibility, it was committed 
to a council, tho president to be the principal 
agent in the conduct of affairs, and the 
medium of communication with tho British 
resident. The disbandment of the army was 
effected much more quietly Uian had been 
anticipated. Tho task was commenced on 
llio 9th of January, and completed by the 17th, 
without a single disturbance. Fart of the 
men were enlisted in the new contingent 
force; the remainder received a gratuity of 
three months’ pay, and doparted to seek their 
future livelihood elsewhere. 

The new treaty was ratified by the gover- 
nor-general on the 18th of January. It con- 
sisted of twelvo articles. The first recognized 
and confirmed all existing treaties and engage- 
ments, except as to points where alterations 
might bo made by tho new one. In the 
enumeration of the treaties understood to be 
in force, that of Boorhampoor was included. 
By the second article it was provided that the 
contingent force stationed in the territories of 
Scindia should be increased, and that perma- 
nent provision should be made for defraying 
its charge by the assignment of the revenue 
of certain districts enumerated in a schedule 
attached to the treaty ; such revenue to be in 
addition to any source of income previously 
set apart for the purpose. By the third 
article, if, after defraying the charges of 
the contingent force, and of the civil admi- 
nistration of the districts assigned for its 
support, there should be any surplus beyond 
the amount of eighteen lacs of Company’s 


rupees, tho surplus in excess of such sum was 
to be paid over to the maharajah ; but if the 
revenues and receipts should fall short of 
eighteen lacs, the maharajah was to make up 
the deficiency. The fourth article declared, 
that for tlio better securing of the due pay- 
ment of the revenues of the assigned districts, 
and for the better preserving of good order 
therein, the civil administration of those dis- 
tricts should he conducted by the British gov- 
ernment in the same manner aa in the districts 
of which the revenues had been previously 
assigned. The fifth article introdneed a sub- 
ject of standing importance and interest in 
India — that of debt. The claims of the Bri- 
tish government on that of Gwalior, arising 
from a variety of sources, were taken (subject 
to future examination) at twenty-six lacs of 
rnpees, and it was agreed that payment of 
that sum should be made within fourteen 
days from the date of the treaty. In default, 
the revenues of further districts, enumerated 
in another schedule attached to the treaty, 
were to be made over to the British govern- 
ment, to be held by it until such time as 
its claim on Scindia’s government should be 
liquidated, together with interest at the rate 
of five per cent, per annum. In regard to 
this subject, the governor-general observed, 
in tbe despatch announcing the conclusion of 
the treaty, “ Schedule B was from the first a 
more form, as the durbar declared their inten- 
tion of paying the amount demanded from 
them, and have now intimated to the resident 
that it is ready for him to send for when he 
pleaseB,” The sixth article commenced with 
another recognition of the treaty of Boor- 
bampoor, though it was not distinctly named, 
and then proceeded to limit the amount of 
military force to be maintained by tho maha- 
rajah, and to provide for the reduction of 
the army to the prescribed number. The 
seventh provided for the discharge of the 
arrears of pay to tbe disbanded troops, and 
for bestowing a gratuity on those not re-en- 
listed. Tbe operation of reduction was in 
progress when the treaty was ratified, and, 
as already mentioned, was completed four 
days afterwards. Next came that important 
part of the treaty which was to regulate the 
future government of the Gwalior state. By 
the eighth article it was determined that the' 
minority of the infant prince should be consi- 
dered to terminate on his attaining the full 
age of eighteen years, and not sooner ; and a 
day was fixed as that on which such age would 
be attained ; namely, the 19th of January, 
1853. It was then declared to have been 
agreed, that during the prince’s minority tho ' 
persons intrusted with the administration of 
the government should act upon the advice of 
the British resident; and the words which 
followed gave to this provision as wide a range 
as could possibly be desired. Those exer- 
cising the functions of government were to act 
upon the British resident’s advice, not only 
generally or on important points, but “ in 
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all matters wherein such ndvico shall ho 
offered.” No chango was to ho mnilo in 
“the persons intrusted with tho administra- 
tion/' as they aro properly designated in this 
article, though more pompously referred to in 
the next as " tho council of regency," with- 
out the consent of tho British resident, 
“ acting undor tho express authority of the 
governor-general.” Considering tho import- 
ance of tho point to which it relates, tho 
latter part of this articlo would seem not to 
be characterized by nil tho precision desirable. 
It might becomo a question, what was meant 
by the “express authority of tho governor- 
general.” Tho ninth articlo nominated the 
persons who were to form tho “council of 
regency.” The tenth assigned to tho tunha- 
‘ranee an annual allowance of three lacs, to ho 
at her own solo disposal. The eleventh pledged 
the British government, ns “ heretofore, " to 
“ exert its influence and good offices for 
maintaining the juBt territorial rights of tho 
maharajah and tho subjects of tho state of 
Scindia at present existing in the neighbour- 
ing and othor native states.” Tho twelfth 
and last article recorded tho settling and rati- 
fication of the treaty. 

On the 26th of February, 1844, thegovomor- 
general returned to JBarrachpoor, and on tho 
28th, he entered Calcutta. This was tho 
second anniversary of his lordship’s arrival 
from Europe, and whether tho concurrence 
were designed or fortuitous, it was somewhat 
remarkable. On the occasion of his return, 
ho received an address from the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, which fallB on the car with tho 
effect almost of rebuke. His lordship had 
passed a considerable portion of kiB time in 
India at a distance from the ordinary seat of 
government, a fact noticed by those who wel- 
comed his return in the following manner: — 
“We, the undersigned inhabitants of Calcutta, 
beg to present our hearty congratulations on 
your lordship's return to the presidency, after 
the accomplishment of the great objects that 
called yon hence to Upper Hindostnn. That 
those objects should have been so promptly 
- and so triumphantly attained, is a matter of 
'• i * national concernment; to ub it is doubly 
gratifying, inasmuch as it enables your lord- 
ship to devote the energies of a powerful 
mind towards .measures of internal benefit, 
second only in real importance to those affect- 
ing public^ security. The presence of the 
head of this colonial empire is so essential in 
eveiy way to its prosperity, as to make it but 
natural that we should bear even his necessary 
absence with something like impatience, and 
hail bis return with the warmest expressions 
of satisfaction. That your lordship's residence 
among us may be continued ; that no Btate 
emergency may again demand your personal 
care in other parts of this wide territory, 
must always be our earnest desire. It will 
be our study to make that residence as 


much a matter of choice, ns it is of public 
expediency.” 

No further “stale emergency ” occurred 
to call hiB lordship away from Calcutta ; hut 
his residence there was not of prolonged 
duration. On tho lfitli of duly it became 
known that his lordship had been removed 
from tho office of govcnior-i'encml by the 
Court of Directors of the East-1 ndia Company. 
From this unusual exercise of authority, it 
must be concluded that llic points of difference 
between Lord Eilcnborough and tho’-o whom 
ho served were neither few nor trivial. Tho 
precise grounds of removal wero not mado 
public, and, consequently, they can for tho 
present only he inferred from a consideration 
of his lordship's acts. 

There can bo no doubt that Lord Ellen- 
borough's Indian administration disappointed 
his friends; nnd if a judgment may bo 
formed from his own declarations previously 
to his departure from Europe, it imiBt havo 
disappointed himself. He wont to India tho 
avowed clmmpion of peace, nnd ho was in- 
cessantly engaged in war. For the Affghan 
war ho was not, indeed, accountable — ho 
found it on his hands ; ami in tlic mode in 
which lie proposed to conclude it, nnd in which 
ho would havo concluded it but for tbe re- 
monstrances of his military advisers, he cer- 
tainly displayed no departure from the ultra- 
pacific policy which ho had professed in 
England. The triumphs with which the 
perseverance of the generals commanding in 
Afghanistan graced his administration seem 
completely to havo altered his views ; nnd the 
desiro of military glory thenceforward sup- 
planted every other fooling in his breast. He 
would havo shunned war in Affghanistan by 
a courso which tbe majority of his country- 
men would pronounce dishonourablo. Ho 
might without dishonour havo avoided war 
in Sinde, and possibly havo avorted hostilities 
at Gwalior, but ho did not. For tbe internal 
improvement of India bo did nothing. Ho 
had, indeed, little time to do anything. 
War, nnd preparation for war, absorbed most 
of bis hours, and in a theatrical display of 
childisb pomp many more wero consumed. 
With an extravagant confidence in his own 
judgment, even on points whicli he lind never 
Btudied, ho united no portion of steadiness or 
constancy. His purposes were formed nnd 
abandoned with a levity which accorded little 
with tbe offensive tone which be manifested 
in their defence, so long as they wero enter- 
tained. His administration was not an illus- 
tration of any marked nnd consistent course of 
polity ; it was an aggregation of isolated facts. 
Everything in it stands alone nnd uncon- 
nected. His influence shot across tbe Asiatic 
world like a meteor, and — but for the indelible 
brand of shame indented in Sinde — like » 
meteor its memory would pass from tbe mind 
with its disappearance. 
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Abbott, Captain, attacks fort Pishoot, 516. 

Abdul Khnlik, son of Tippoo Saib, surrenders to tbc 
English, 212. 

Abercrombie, General, taken prisoner by M. Hamclen, 
nnd retaken by the English, SGp ; proceeds with 
Commodore Rowley to Mauritius, ib. ; harassing 
march of his army, 3*0; takes up a position at 
Moulin-h-Poudre, ib. ; receircs surrender of the 
island on conditions, ib. 

Abcreromby, General, Governor of Bombay, arrives 
with force at Tellicherry, advances to Cananorc, and 
occupies the whole province of Malabar, 191 ; posted 
at Periapatam, ig6; ordered to return to Malabar, 
198 ; joins army of Lord Cornwallis at Scringapntam, 
'211; his passage through the Coorg, 211. 

— , Sir Robert, commanding in Oudc, defeats 

usurping son of Fyzoolla Khan, 225. 

Adam, Mr., _ opens second charge against Hastings, 
181; exercises temporarily office of governor-general, 
457. * 

Adams, Colonel, his services against the Findarries, 
438 ; detaches Major Clarke against party of Findar- 
ries, 413 ; overtakes and defeats the peisliwa, 446 ; 
disperses his army, and lays siege to Chanda, 446, 
417. 

Afghanistan, the Hon. M. Elphinstonc enters into a 
treaty with, 528 j contentions for the throne of, 528, 
531; her encroachments on Fcrsian territory, 530; 
Captain Burnes’s mission to, 532 ; Russian intrigues 
with, 533 ; Anglo-Indian forces engaged in a cam- 
paign against, 531, 635; Lord Auckland’s procla- 
mation explanatory of its objects, 535 ; arrival of the 
British forces in, 537 ; difficulties of the march, 538 ; 
freebooters in, 614 ; part of the Anglo-Indian army 
withdrawn, ib. ; honours paid to the commanders of 
the expedition, 546; dissatisfaction in, under the 
reign of Shah Shoojah, 546 ct seq. ; manifestations 
of open revolt against Shah Shoojah, 556 ; violent 
outbreak and massacre, ib. ; preparations for defence, 
ib. ; British reverses mid defeats, 560 et seq. ; terms 
agreed on at Kabool for tbc evacuation of the coun- 
try, 563, 566; horrors of the march, 566 et seq.; 
treacherous conduct of the Affghan chiefs, 567 ; Akbar 
Khan claims the British ladies as hostages, 568, 569; 
frightful slaughter of the troops, 569; their utter 
destruction, 570, 671; Jelalabad and Candahnrkcpt 
possession of in defiance of orders, 571 , 574, 5/6 ; a 
second campaign determined on, 571 ; the successful 
career of Generals Pollock, Nott, and Sale, and their 
recapture of Ghusnee and Kabool, 576 ct seq. ; Lord 
Elienborough’s disheartening correspondence on the 
critical state of, 677, 578, 679 ; severe conflict nt the 
Valley of Tczeen, 5S3, 584 ; the Affghans visited with 
terrible retribution, 584, 585 ; the prisoners, male 
and female, recovered, 586 ; the British army returns 
to India, after havingfully avenged Affghan treachery, 
ib. 

Africnine frigate taken by the French, 363. _ 

Afzool Khan prevailed upon to afford Sevajcc an inter- 
view, 15; killed by Scvajee, ib. 

Agra, fort of, occupied by General Lake, 291 ; erection 
of new presidency of, suspended, 512. 

Ahmcdabad taken by assault by Colonel Goddard, 148 ; 
furnishes ground of dispute bctuccn peisliwa and 
guicowar, 416. 

Ahracdnuggur, army of Aurungzcbc attacked on its 


route thither, 15 j surrenders to General TVelleslcv, 
235 ; surrendered to E.I.C. by peishwa, 429. 

Ahmuty, Colonel, employed by governor-general and 
council to resist process of the supreme court, 140. 

Ajmcre, occupied and subjected to tribute by Moham- 
med Ghoory, 3. 

Akbar (the Great), succeeds his father, Hoomayoon, at 
the age of fourteen years, 6 ; issues a proclamation 
announcing his own assumption of government, ib. ; 
during the greater part of his reign engaged in 
resisting rebellion or invasion, ib. ; requires Maho- 
metan princes of the Deccan to acknowledge his 
supremacy, ib. ; assumes the title of emperor of the 
Deccan, ib. ; concludes a marriage for his son with 
the daughter of the shah of Bcejapore, ib. ; his 
death, ib. ; succeeded by his only son, Selim, ib. 

Akbar (son of Aurungzcbe), tempted by the rajpoots to 
rebel against his father, 14 ; takes refuge with the 
Mahratta chief, Sumbhajee, ib. 

Akbar Khan, son of Dost Mahomed, violent feelings of, 
563 ; his proposals to the British, 565 ; assassinates 
the British envoys, ib. ; his treacherous conduct, 
567.571 ; demands nnd obtains the ladies as hostages, 
568, 569; his interview with General Elphinstonc, 
Brigadier Shelton, nnd Captain Johnson, 5/0 ; and 
their detention, ib. ; his proceedings against Kanda- 
har, 572 ; besieges Jelalabad, and is signally defeated, 
574, 5/5 ; again defeated at the passes of Huft Kabul, 
581. 

Akbul-ood-Dowlah, his pretensions to the throne of 
Oudc, 525 ; his claims ridiculous, ib. 

Aldcrcron, Colonel, refuses the nse of the king’s guns 
and stores to the expedition for the recovery of Cal- 
cutta. 46. 

Alexander, his invasion of India, 2 ; proceeds down the 
Indus with a Sect of two thousand vessels, ib. 

Aii Babaudur, account of, 300. 

Ali Hussein appointed successor of Omlnt-ul-Omrnh 
by will, 257 ; various conferences to discuss his pre- 
tensions, ib. ; remarks on his position, 259, 260 ; 
placed on the musnud of Arcot, and measures taken 
by Lord Clive in consequence, 260. 

AliJah excites rebellion against his father, the nizam, 
is taken prisoner, and poisons himself, 224. 

Ali Moomd, ameer of Sindc, 593; government of 
Khyrporc transferred to, 593. 

Ali Musjid, fort of, captured, 543 ; difficulties attending 
the possession, 545. 

Aliverdi Khan, nabob of Bengal, dies, and is snccccdcd 
by Mirza Mahmood (Sooraj-oo-Dowlah), 43 ; conse- 
quences of his death, ib. 

Allahabad seized by the sovereign of Oudc, SO; sur- 
renders to the English, 101. 

Allan, Major, despatched to offer protection to Tippoo 
on his unconditional surrender, 240 ; his proceedings 
in discharge of his mission, ib. 

Ailn-ood-Deen, irruption of Mahometan arms into the 
Deccan, suggested by, 3 ; mounts the throne of Delhi, 
after assassinnting his uncle nnd sovereign, ib. 

Almas, his communications respecting Vizier Ali, 22" ; 

. apprehension of danger from, 23] ; his extraordinary 
power, 261. 

Aloinpm, founder of the Burmese empire, account of, 
437. 

Alyghur taken by the English, nnd terror inspired by 
its fall, 287. 

2 R I ..f“ ‘ 
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Aly Rcza takes prisoner and murders Hafu Jee, 2ti4. 
Ambagee IngVia, his intrigues with Perron's officers, 
288 i concludes treaty with British government, 301 ; 
• invades Gohud, and defeats the rana's troops, 328 j 
seized by Holkar, 338 j released from restraint, and 
received by Scindia with the highest respect, 340. 
Amboor defended by Captain Calvert against Hyder Ali, 
113 s surrender of, to Hyder Ali, 163. 

Amboyna, expedition against, 372 ; surrender of, ib. 
Ameer Khan despatched by Holkar with troops against 
the English, but returns in alarm, 309 ; destroys a 

n ofBritish sepoys and artillerymen, 31 1 ; marches 
e assistance of the rajah of Bhurtporc, 320; 
attacks Captain Welsh, and is defeated, 321 ; departs 
for Bohilcumi, followed by a British force, ib. ; his 
suspicious correspondence with the rajah of Boyar, 
327, 328 ; invades the territories of the rajah, ib. ; 
his arrival in Scindia’s court, 338 ; advances to the 
frontier of the rajah of Berar, but a British force 
being despatched against him, be retreats, 371, 372; 
offers an asylum to Kurreem Khan, 422; concludes 
treaty with British government, 433, 434. 

Ameer Singh becomes guardian of the infant rajah of 
Tanjore, 249 ; disputes his title, and supplants him, 
ib. ; his cruelties, ib. ; inquiry into his claims to the 
throne, 2S0 ; his expulsion, ib. 

Ameers of Sinde, 538, 587 ; treaties with the, 688. (See 
Sinde.) 

Americans, facilities enjoyed by, in regard to trade with 
China, 497. 

Amherst, Lord, his arrival at Calcutta as governor- 
general, 457 ; finds himself inheritor of disputes just 
bursting into war, ib. ; Burmese war commenced and 
carried on under his administration, 461-4/6 ; elevated 
to an earldom, 476 ; treaties and diplomatic arrange- 
ments concluded during bis government, 485, 486 ; 
close of his administration and departure from India, 
486. 

Amyatt, Mr., deputed to confer with Mecr Cessna on 
inland trade, 93 ; his proceedings in concert with Mr. 
Hay, ib. ; demands dismissal from nabob, which is 
accorded, ib. ; intercepted in his way from Moorsbed- 
abad, and murdered, ib. 

Anderson, Mr. David, concludes treaty with Mahrattas, 
151. 

Andrews. Mr., concludes treaty with the Rajah Anun- 
derauxe, 64; reconstruction of treaty effected by 
Mm, 65; deputed to negotiate with Hyder Ali, 118. 
Angria, piratical family, operations against, 41. 
Anundcrauze, Rajah, attacks Vizagapatam. 6l ; nego- 
tiations with, ib. ; his extraordinary army, 65 ; his 
flight and return, 66. 

Appa Sahib exercises authority of regent in Nagpore, 
434; attains the musnnd, ib.; his position with 
Tegard to the British government, ib. ; intrigues with 
the pcishwa, ib. ; his movements indicate hostile 
intentions, 435 ; his interview with British resident 
interrupted by firing, ib. ; attacks the Englieh, and 
is defeated, seeks to negotiate, and assents to terms 
of the resident, 436; proceeds to the residency, ib.; 
returns to the palace under provisional engagement, 
437; proposes to transfer to British government the 
whole possessions of the state of Nagpore, 444 ; pro- 
posal rejected by the governor- general, ib. ; proofs of 
his treachery, ib. ; facta discovered convicting him 
of murder of his kinsman and sovereign, Pursagee 
Bhooslah, ib. ; arrested, dethroned, and sent off to 
British provinces, ib. ; effects his escape, and finds 
adherents, 451 ; takes possession of fort of Choura* 
gurh, and maintains correspondence with his con- 
nections in the capital, 452 ; flies, and is pursued, 
ib. ; his treacherous communications with the rajah 
of Sattara, 525, 526. 

Apthorp, Major, killed, 576. 

Aravaconrchy, captured by the British army, 192. 

Arcot, city of, taken by Chuda Sahib, 19; retaken, 
and government transferred to Mahomet Ali Khan, 
20; attacked by Clive, 23; garrison abandon the 
tort of, of which the English take possession, ib.; 
enemy attack the fort without success, ib. ; another 
desperate attack repelled, and the enemy withdraw, 
25,26; besieged and taken by Hyder Ali, 161. (See 
Mahomet Ali Khan.) 

Arcot, nabob of, forced by the French to retire, 17; 
dispatches an army to Trichinopoly, IS ; his death, 
19; bis adits, 181, 1S2, ’ 


Arikcra, victory gained near, by Lord Cornwallis, over 
Tippoo, 197, 193. 

Amio, fort of, passed by Clive, 26. 

Arnold, Lieutenant-Colonel, his pursuit of Ummtr 
Singh, 398. 

■ General, commander of brigade in Affghanistan, 

534. 

Amman, subjugation of, by Alompra, 457; disputes 
respecting refugees from, 488; operations of the 
British in Burmese war, 466,467; further operations 
in, and capture of the capital, 471. 

Asia, Central, affairs of, 528 ; especially as regards the 
Persians and the Affghans, ib.- 

Asoph-ul-Dowiah, king of Oudc, his financial embar- 
rassments and death, 514; succeeded by Vizier Ali, 
and Ills brother Saadut Ali, ih. 

Assam transferred to a Burmese chief, 457; outrage 
committed by Burmese there, 458. 

Assecrgurh, siege and surrender of, 453; description 
of, by Colonel Blacker, ib. 

Assyc, battle of, 290. 

Asltll East-Indiaman, escape of, 368. 

Astcll, Mr., denounces proposal of ministers to substi- 
tute inquiry by select committee in place of com- 
mittee of whole house, 38t ; his remarks on monopoly, 
387; replies to Mr. Huskisaon on India'trade, 498; 
his observations on India and its trade. 499 ; defends 
appointment of directors on parliamentary com- 
mittee, 500; points out difficulties connected with 
the cessation of Company's exclusive trade with 
China, 602; defends course taken by parliamentary 
committee, ib. 

Astruc, M., captures Golden Rock, which is imme- 
diately retaken, 39 ; made prisoner, 40. 

Auchmuty, Sir Samuel, in command of British force 
against Batavia, 3/4 ; effects a lauding, ib. ; proceeds 
to Samarang, is joined by Admiral Stopford, and calls 
upon General Janssens to surrender the island, 3/6 ; 
prepares to attack town of Karta Soora, which 
surrenders, ib.; his negotiation with General Jans- 
sens, ib. 

Auckland, Lord, governor- general of India, 623; Ins 
proclamation respecting the invasion of Affghanistan, 
535; honours conferred on, 546; created earl, ib.; 
succeeded by Lord EUcnborough, 5/3 ; remarks on 
his administration, ib. 

Aurungzebe commands for his father, Shah Jeban, in 
in the Deccan, 8 ; affects to assist his brother Morad 
in ascending the throne, 9 ; gives battle to his bro- 
ther Data, and is victorious, ib. ; his hypocrisy, 
ID, 14 ; confines his father and his brother Moraa, 
and assumes the title of emperor, to; defeats his 
brother Shooja, tl; enters Agra, ib. ; his detestable 
policy, ib.; attaoks and overcomes Dara, near Aj- 
mere, 12; his father’s death leaves him undisputed 
master of the empire, ib. ; enters the Deccan, and 
opens a correspondence with Scvajce, ib. ; recognizes 
Sevajee’s title of rajah, 13; his deputy in Bengal, 
aided by Portuguese, makes war upon the rajah of 
Arracan, and adds Chittagong to imperial dominions, 
14; subdues Bejapore and Galconda, ib.; appears 
before Sattara, which falls into his hands, ib. ; sur- 
rounded by embarrassments, JS; his death and 
character, ih. ; his death followed by contest for suc- 
cession, which ends in the elcratiqn of his eldest 
son, Shah Allum, ib. 

Atu. (See Burman Empire, and Burmese.) 

Azim, son of Aurungzebe, in consideration of a large 
present, transfers Govindpore, Calcutta, and Chut- 
tanuttce to the English, 16, 17. 

Azim-ul-Dowlab, grandson ot Mahomed All, raised to 
the musnud of Arcot by the British government, 
259, 260. 

Azoff-al-Dowlah succeeds Shooja-ad-DowIah as vizier, 
129 ; treaty concluded with, limited to bis life, ib.; 
effect of the treaty with regard to Cheyt Singh, 1/2; 
his death, when he is succeeded by Vizier Ali, 225. 

V 

B. 

Baber encounters difficulties in establishing his autbo- 
thority, 5 ; extends his conquests as far as Bchar, 
ib. ; his superstition, ib. ; his death, ib. 

Bahadar Khan, officer of Tippoo Sultan, slain at 
Bangalore, 194. 
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Baillic, Colonel, attacked byTippno, 157 ; is joined by 
Colonel Hotelier, lb. ; marches to join Sir llcrtor 
Monro, ill. ; his unfortunate bait, 153 ; ia attacked 
by llyilnr AH and defeated, lb. 

llainl, Major-General, commands tlie assault at Sc- 
ringapatnm, !"!>; his conduct towards tlie sons of 
Tippoo, 24) ! appointed to command force despatched 
from India to Egypt, 251. 

Hajre Ttao, mnrcme’nts of, 4<G * his flight to Ormekair, 
where his army breaks up, il>. ; surrenders and is 
deposed, 450; review of ins life, lb. (See Peishwa.) 

Bnjec How demands el. on! from nabob of Arcot, 59; 
his representative departs laden with coin and bills, 
ill. 

Hanford, Lieutenant, rule pranted against him by Su- 
preme Court of Calcutta, 140. 

lianas river, Colonel Monson's retreat impeded br, 

312. 313; action at, 313. 

nonroot. Hand of, attacked and captured by Commo- 
dore James, 41. 

HandaXcira, capture of, liy the Ilnglish, 372, 3;.l. 

llangalorc taken from Tippoo hv the Knplisli, ipt: 
results produced by its fall, l£)G ; arrival of Lord 
Cornwallis, 103, 

llantam, in Java, a principal seat of the early trade of 
the Hast. India Company, 1C. 

Happoo Setmvlra Drshmonk, the Gwalior chief, 601, 

M2 ; opporcs the Ilritish troops, fioi. 

Happoo Xvittnl, death of, and its eonte(]uenrcs, 32rt. 

llappoojrc Scindia, treaelierons adticc of, 312; brings 
intelligence to Colonel Slon'on of the destruction of 
Lieutenant Lucan's cavalry, ib. ; openly joins Holkar, 

3J3; annoys tlie HritHi force under Colonel Mon- 
sen, 325; visit of Seindia to, 33S; placed under care 
of Major Ludlow, 4 13. 

Baptiste deprived of sight hr Holkar, and dies, 540. 

Barahutter, capture of, by the English, 292. 

Baramahal entrred by Hyder Ali, 1 iy. 

Baraset, disturbances In, 487-489; causes and termi- 
nation of outbreak, 4S3. 

Barbutt, Colonel, marches from Trincomalee to Candy, 

305; undertakes to negotiate with Mootto Sawtny, 
hut is prevented by an attar!; of fever, 306. 

Bareilly, Insurrection at, 410; large proportion of 
Mahometan population, 411; atate of the country, 
411,412; minor sourecs of complaint adverted to by 
commissioners, 412; unpopularity of the kotwal nt, 

4t3; conduct of Moofiec Mahomed Kwcry, ib. ; 
commencement and progress of resistance, and final 
restoration of tranquillity, 413 ct seq. 

Barinp, Mr., his various proposals, motions, and 
opinions respecting the East- India Company, 377, 

497. 500. 

Barker, Captain, his services at the battle of Wandc- 
svash, 74. 

- - Sir Robert, supports Clive in repressing muti- 

nous movement in Bengal nrmy, 1U4. 

Harlow, Sir George, office of governor-general devolves 
upon, proslsionally, 311 ; avows his determination to 
maintain the general policy of the Marquis Corn- 
wallis, 315; his discussion of the claims oi princes to 
the west of the Jumna, ill.; proposes to provide for 
certain chiefs by jaghirc, 346 ; annexes certain decla- 
ratory articles to treaty with Seindia and witli Holkar, 
316,317; hia conduct towatds rajahs of Bboondcc 
and Jeypore, ib. ; appointed govcmor-gcncml, 355 ; 
his appointment vacated by royal authority, 356; 
panegyric on, by Lord Melville, ib. ; bis removal jus- 
tified' by Mr. Pauli, 357; appointed to the govern- 
ment ot Madras, 353; his difficulties on arrival, 3 Gj ; 
his conduct attacked at home, but approved by the 
Court of Directors, 361 ; his temporising course 
towards Ncpaul, 390. 

Barnsley, Corporal George, his dangers and escapes in 
the war of Candy, 307. 

Haroach captured lie Colonel Woodington, 285, 

Harwell, Mr., member of council of Bengal, takes part 
with Hastings, 128, 129; objects to the office of resi- 
dent nt Oudo bciiig united with the chief military 
command, 128 ; opposes proposal for demanding 
payment of debts due by the vizier to the British 
government, ib. ; declines joining Hastings in an 
appeal to the Court of Directors against the other 
members of council, ib. ; censured with Hastings by 
Court of Directors, and removed from office, 133 ; 
motion for reconsideration carried in general court. 
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ih. ; resolution for his removal rescinded by Court of 
Directors, ib. ; meets Hastings alone in council, 134 ; 
presents himself before General Clavering and Mr. 
Francis, and requests despatches may he delivered to 
him, ih.; unites with Hastings in excluding General 
Clavering from council, 135 ; desirous of returning 
home, 138; his support of Hastings in proposed 
instructions to government of Bombay on the treaty 
with Rugmath Row, 144. 

Barrackporc, mutiny nt, and its causes, 477, 478 ; its 
suppression, 47 8. 

Basalat Jung (brother of Nizam Ali) takes offence at 
arrangement made by his brothers, and departs to 
the south, 67 ; demands recognition of his authority, 
and a loan from Bussy, 72 ; creates Hyder Ali nabob 
of Sera, 110; his claim on Guntoor, 151; entertains 
a European force, and negotiates for its removal, 
ib. ; concludes treaty with East-Indin Company, and 
agrees to dismiss his European troops, 155; stops 
mar cli of British force, nnd demands restoration of 
Guntoor, 1SG. 

Bas>cin surrenders to General Goddard, 149; peishwn 
(lies thither, 2/8; treaty of, 279, 280, 341. (dec also 
Pcislinn.) 

Batavia, preparations for reduction of, nnd surrender, 
373, 374 j base attempts against the town nnd the 
British force, 374 , 375. 

Hauglilore, dreadful occurrence nt, 116. 

Barley, Mr.W. II., discharges duties of governor-general 
on departure of Earl Amherst, 486. 

Bcatson, Captain W. F., takes possession of Cbcrong, 
572. 

Beaver, Captain, covers landing of British force nt 
Mauritius, 369, 370; takes possession of Chcribon, 
375. 

Bednorc, landholders of, threatened by Hyder Ali, 114; 
surrenders to General Matthews, 168 ; English garri- 
son march out on conditions dictated by Tippoo 
Sultan, which conditions are violated, 169. 

Bcejapnor, king of, submits to the Emperor Shah Jchnn, 
8; government of, makes an active effort to subdue 
Sevajec, 13 ; kingdom of, chief sufferer from Sevnjce’s 
predatory warfare, 14 ; falls to Aurungzcbc. ib. 

Begum of'Oudc, her nttempts in favour of the pre- 
tender, 523 ; defeated, and removed from Oudc, 524, 
525. 

Begums of Ondc, their wealth coveted by the vizier, 
177 ; means taken to extort its surrender, 177 — 178. 

Bclimanroo, village of, ineffectual attack on. 560 ; the 
British repulsed from, 561 ; causes of the failure, 
50l, 562. 

Beiram gives stability to the throne of Afcliar, 6; rebels 
against the emperor, ib. ; offers submission nnd is 
pardoned, ib. ; assassinated by an Affgkan, ib. 

Bcllary, seditious doctrines preached there, 354. 

Beioncbccs, their indignation nt the treaties made by 
tlie ameers of Sindc with the British. 393 ; attack the 
residence of Major Outram, ib. ; tbeir hostility to tlie 
British, and tlicir punishment, 544 ; their hostile 
spirit continued, 547; signally defeated by Sir C. 
Napier, 595, 596. 

Benares, wretched state of the country after deprivation 
of Clicyt Sing, 179. 

Bcnfichl, Paul, his claims on Tanjore, 151, 152; jug- 
glery practised with his name in relation to the claims 
upon the nabob of Arcot, 181 ; obtains seat in parlia- 
ment, 182 ; departs for Madras, ib. 

Bcntinck, Lord W., governor of Madras, orders new 
turban to be adopted by native troops, with the con- 
sequences, 349 ; advises mild course towards culprits 
nt Vellore, 353 ; differs from commander-in-chief as 
to expunging numbers of certain regiments from list 
of the army, and determines in opposition to majority 
in council, ib.; his conduct being disapproved at 
borne, be is recalled, ib. ; n candidate for office of 
governor-general, 4S7 ; his appeal disregarded, ib. ; 
appointed governor- general, ib.; various events of 
his administration, 487, 488; his correspondence 
with the rajah of Coorg, 493; proceeds to Bangalore, 
and resolves on war with Coorg, ib. ; ratifies treaty 
with rajah of Colapore, 494 ; diplomatic arrange- 
ments and changes during his administration, 49 1 — 
497; abstains from assuming, management of tlie 
affairs of Oudc, 494 ; called upon to enforce orders 
from hbme relating to half-batta, ib. ; his opinion on 
the efficiency of the civil service, ib. ; establishes a 
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of espionage, whhh Is abolish'd. t »’-<- 
jisbrs forpornl punishment tn native hum, rod a!"* 
tlir, prnette* of suttee, Mi. i resignation i-i !!>•• 
of governor-general. M?J India, 522 ; id' » * r -'i* 
lent urlnilnl«lr#tion, Mi. 

Bcrnr, government of, rtitmnl to N mra AM. 07 • 

Jlfrnr, rnjnli of, semis mi Hmt Into Kti'.liiV f .r lots. 
*kn 0/ Bengal, )Gi); rulers the full with a h’,‘ r 
army, vu ; remonstrances r.ildrra.esl to l.lm. Mi. t l-.s 
doubtful romlurt, ‘-’ll} fmclu.tr' ipjf' 

297; gives further came for impMin, a;:. (f'»c 
Nagpnrr.) 

Bertie, Admiral, onkrtil In enforet htotkadr of Man. 
rilJus, 961. 

Rhngeerul It#n, flip maharajah of Gwati-r, M* 
marriage, 097: Interferenre of tin pivrnv>f.r*n'til 
Mitll, 6(10 J lik troops defeated lijr tin Hiitish, £'5, 
Oofi; ills Mihmlssinn to the trim dktatrd by the 
Rovcninr-priirral, Oort. 

Biiagnt Sinph, Nrpjuiete general, hi* re'all aid i1i«. 
grare, 400, 

Blioondrr, treaty enntiudrsi with tin rajah of. 4tl. 
Bhopal, nalwih of, rrgrins II,,»lirlnpaV.i 1, 316; hi* ap • 
lilicntlon to the Iltlli«h Ttsi.irnt with Prind-a. 357. 
Hhngwlint ltnw rrrelrrd hy tin pe.shwis, ttji hit 
arrest ilemanilr.l hr Mr. Klphinstone, 419! plarr.l 
under rcattalnt, ill. 

Bhurlporr, treaty with rajali of, 301 « sl»p» of, r'm. 
tncneril hy ]/)ril Lake, 3.’>>; aailom isis'.'.rrrs’fut 
attempts against, Mi. j came* of failure, 322 t '’-1*. 
puled *uecrs»lon at, 470 ( rr cognition of tluMna 
Singh hy the British government, M>, 1 son of JUd.l~a 
Singh Tfcelvra investiture, and death ot tint tr-> 
Singh, 4"9 j Infant rajah rein,! hy tt.mrr.nn Sat, lb. 1 
proceeding* of Sir Hath! Oflitrrl.iny and correspond, 
nice rc'pcrttng, 4,(1—4111 1 lnrrra.nl dutiirhaner* at, 
491 ; driiheralions of British Rnteiniinnl respecting, 
4»1— 481; determination laVrn tn Interfere, 4" I > 
failure of negotiation «», Mi. t beslcgrd hy lend Oai- 
hermcrc. Hi.; Its capture and destruction, 445*, 
rnlidi’a authority re.ertahllahril, lb. 

Biailiepliur, Major Pnpham niltanrra tn, and Chert 
Singh withdraws, 173 i surrender of, and conditions, 
lb, 

llird, I.leulennnt, bravery of, 31(1. 

Birmingham, petition from, relating tn India trsile, 
preaented to flame of Cords hy feint Catlhnrp, 49 h 
Blacker, Colonel, his account of tin (light ef tin t’in. 
darrica, nml of the pelrhvva, 4 13, 4 13 ) his description 
of fort of Asscrphurh, 4S3. 

Blackncy, Captain, falls at Summundpore, 411". 
Blanket!, Admiral, sails for Egypt with a squadron of 
Company’s cruisers, 255, 

Hoard of Commissioners for the affairs of India, re coo 
ntrnction of, 380; establishment of, 412; propp'd! 
additions to its pnner, 30 1 ; differences between them 
and the Court of IJircctors ns to the affairs of Ouile, 
513; defeated, 514. 

Boilcmi, Lieutenant, kills rumramThappa in personal 
encounter, 400. 

Bolan pass. General England unexpectedly attached 
\ nt, 570. 

'■< Bombay granted hy the Crown to the Company, tO. 
Boni, attack on, and deposition of the rajah, 410. 
Boorhampoor, treaty of, C07, 

Boothnuk pass, fatal horrors of the, SC', 

Bootnul occupied by the Goorkhns, 390 ; Us restitution 
demanded, 391 ; forcibly retaken by the Mritt'h 
government, ib.; rc-occupicd hy the Goorkhns, Mi. 
Borthivick, Lieutenant, disperses party of Pindarries, 
426. 

Boscawcn, Admiral, arrives at Fort St. llaviil, IB ; his 
unsuccessful attack on Pondicherry, lb. 

Boscawcn, Captain, defeats insurgents at Bareilly, 4 15. 
— Major, defeats Na'ir Khan, f.50. 

Bourbon, Isle of, attacked hy the English. 36 1, 305 : 
captured, 366, 3O7. 

Bourquin, Louis, is defeated hy General Lake, and 
surrenders, 289. 

Bouvet, M., commands French squadron off Pondi- 
cherry, SB; his sudden disappearance, ill. 

Bowen, Lieutcuant-Colonel, dislodges Burmese at 
Bhutekct pass, 460. 

Bradshaw, Colonel, meets Ncpaulcic commissioners nt 
Bootwid, 390 ; instructed to proceed to Sanm fron- 
Ucr, ib.; refers offer of compromise to governor. 
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Brnok, Mr. (r-e"it.-*r of C'*g-;-il a! Jfilei*! ri-t--!i ! 
by te'tsl Pin:, IS2. 

Hr. tigl sirs, Mr., fii» sj>»*rh(a lh- firm- rf Gr— .tro' 
on tlse V.nt.lr:hsq.i»iti'n, 15). 

t.'ristrl'.ir.'..r-:— rrv-l.-rr'l l-s C.ilnh»!'f”, 

2 Pi. 

— — , Grr.eral, rerap'ts Ji 111 (fli'iislU an 1 Pit. 
tltrrie «ar), 4 tv. 

Itrown, Ciji'uti, sorTrr'lrn ICsl-tn. iU. 

Jttowntieg. Sir t:„ anivto fan iy to tfc" Hritlih doril. 
nim» in Ceylon. 4H>. 

Itniee , Mr., defends Eist-fr.slii Company in Patlsvn-r.t, 
345. 

Brnkn, Dr., the »ric suniveref the Affahar. s’suvM'r. 
* 71 . 

RucVanjre, tnmr of (baok-rs In the Careitie’, rtfgt" 
loan to Major Caltsvrt, 6 

Buckingham, Mr., attacks Ea'S.tfiia C-'toa-.v in 
i’arliamrnt. So'; rrutt'ts agsiost Kait-foisa li.il, 
50j; supports atvo’.stim of *a*l tr.iooj'dy. *to; sup. 
ports motion for hearing C.'mpir.v t.y e-.-ur..*!, ii-. ; 
nrelaim* against limit'd right ci settirment an t 
church establishment, H*. 

Iludr'-Mii'le- ocenjiwd by the English, 17, 
IliightrcTbappa tNepantpif ollierrj a'li-ka a British 
force, ar.d i» defeated and kid-.l, 411, 

HuVVur. i«-ciipSed liy the Anglo-Indian f"rc»», 537. 
Ituldco Singh *sirre»d» Ids hrnthrr as ri; ill rf llbnrt- 
pore, and is confirmed hy the Hiitish government. 
478. 4J9 ; df'irrs the inre i-.il'.'.rr of hi* s-n, 1?1 i hi* 
drath, lb. t ci>rre*pirdcnee between his moth-r and 
the Ilrlti'h resident, 4"1. 

Muller, Mr., proposes in PiTiitm‘‘nt exeiu'isn of 
(inrcmor.general from gosetnorship of ary par. 
ticuiar presidener, SPJ; mores amendnirn! rcla-.ite 
tonttendanee at college of Haitrjhury, ib. 
ftnlwunt Singh (rajah of Benares' ^ affords ai*is‘.an:r to 
English against JtrerCo'slm and the Vuirr, 172; his 
death, and the succession of his sou. Chert Sirgli. ib. 
Buinunt Sinph (roil of Buldeo Singh, rajah of ltliutt- 
pore) aupjiartrd liy Sir lUvui Ochterlony, 479 ; his 
authority established, 485. 

Bum Sah, Goorkha commander, endeavours to procure 
peace, 406 ; becomes alarmed' for his safety, ill.; 
negotiations with him, 4P7. 

Rundhcr Singh, rajah of Htiurtpore, death of, 478. 
Bnndlccund, brief notice of the affairs of, 300 ; British 
authority rstablishul there, lh. ; disaster* of the 
British in, 311 • distracted state of, 172. 

Runilojec, Ids intrigues at the court of the pei'hwa, 
417 ; lie is placed under restraint, 419. 
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Bur.lelt, Sir. (member of government of Calcutta), re. 
ccives present on succession of Noojum-nd-Dowlah 
n> Nabob of Bengal, 100. 

llurpoync, General, proposes aerie' of resolution* in 
House of Commons on affairs of liast-India Com* 
piny, ICO. 

Rtirkar-on-Dccn. ofllrer ofTippo Sultan, death of, 193. 

Burke, lllght Honourable Kdmund, the framer of a 
series of reports against Hastings, and his avowed 
accuser, 182 ; announces intentions to proceed 
against Hastings, 182-185; his motion In House of 
Commons relating to Roliiiln war negatived, 163 ; 
formally impeaches Hastings of high crimes and mis- 
demeanours, ib. ,* Ills display of eloquence before the 
House of Lords in explaining grounds of impeach- 
ment, ib. ; opens charge of receiving presents, 1S4. 

Tlurnun Empire, historical sketch of the, 457. 

llurmesc, march into Company’s territories In search 
of robbers, 45*; alleged robbers given over for 
punbliment to, it). ; missions of Colonel Symcs and 
of Captain Canning, 453 ; demand surrender of 
persons resldrnt in British territories, ib. ; demand 
cession of certain territories, ib. ; tbeir proceedings 
in Assam, ib. : attack on island of Shapoorce, 450 ; 
expel raiah of Manipur, ib. ; invade Cacbar, 459, 490 ; 
attacked in Cnchar by Major Newton, 4G0; driven 
from their works on the river Soormn, ib. ; outrage 
mmmitted by, on commander of a pilot schooner off 
Shapoorce, 4<il ; declaration of war against, by British 
government; ib. 

IJurnir'C War, preparat'ons for, 4fil, 4G2 ; British force 
land at Rangoon, <G 2; stockades captured, 4G3; 
further success at Kcmnndinc, ib. ; prevalence of 
sickness in llritl'h army, ib. ; expedition against 
Nrgriis, 461; expedition against Cheduba, ill.; 
further successes, 4GI. 405 ; expedition against 
Martcban, 4G5 ; expedition to coast of Tcnna»crim, 
465 ; operations on frontier, and destruction of 
British farce under Captain Noton, 460, 4G7 ; Burmese 
enter Cacliar. 40* ; success of British arms against 
Mcngcc Malta Bundoola, 4G7, 4fi3 ; Rangoon set on 
fire, 403; continued successes of British military and 
naval force, ib.; unsuccessful attack on Donobciv, 
4fiJ; renewed attack and fall of the place, 469,470; 
events on the frontier, and capture of Bungporc, 
4*0, 4*1 ; unsuccessful attempt to march regular 
force through Cacliar and Manipur, 471 ; progress of 
events in Arracan, and capital taken by the English, 
471 , 472 ; army in Arracan attacked by disease, 4*2 ; 
negotiations, 472, 473 ; resumption of hostilities, 473 ; 
various movements, 473, 474 ; treaty of peace signed, 
<74 ; ratification not being received, hostilities re- 
commence, ib ; capture of Mclloon, ib ; overture for 
accommodation made, ib; enemy again defeated, 
474, 475 ; proceedings in Pegu, 4*5 ; peace con- 
cluded, and provisions of treaty, 475, 47O. 

Bum, Colonel, his gallant defence of Oclbiagalmt Hoi- 
bar, 315; liis noble stand at Shamlec, 3lG. 

Biimcs, Captain Alexander, his mission to Kabool, 532 ; 
liis objects unsuccessful, 633. 

■ ■ , Sir A., assassinated at Kabool, 550. 

Burney, Major, negotiates treaty with Siam, 470. 

Burr, Lieutenant-Colonel, repulses pcishwa’s troops nt 
Poona, 430. 

Burran, Pindarrie, liis history, 422. 

Burv, Captain, killed, 584. 

Bus'sy, hr., escorts Moruffar Jung to Golconda, 21 ; 
transfers support of French to Salaliut Jung, 22; con- 
tinues to aid Salaliut Jung, 23; movements of, 41, 
70 ; letters addressed to him by Sooraj-oo-Bowlah, 50 ; 
liis conduct nt Madras, 02 ; marches for Wnndewash, 
73; made prisoner, 76; his return to India, 108; 
attacked by the English near Cuddalorc, ill. ; attacks 
the English without success, ih. 

Buswaraj Drooj captured by the English, 114, 

Buxar, battle of, 96, 07- 


0 . 

Cahoul (see Kabool). t 
Cachnr, internal dissensions of, 455s 
Caen, General do (see Be Caen). 

Calcutta, liow obtnioed by East-Inuia Company, 17; 
president at reprehended, for extravagance in purchas- 
ing a chaise and pair of horses, ih. ; attacked and 
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taken liy Sooraj-oo-Powlali, 44 ; retaken by the Eng. 
lish, 47; supreme court of judicature established nt, 
126; previous existence of court for administering 
English law, 131. b 

Calicut, failure of Portuguese attempt to gain possession 

Calliaud, Captain, ordered to march to Tinnevelly, 57; 
fails in attack on Madura, lb.; his extraordinary 
march to relieve Trichinopoly, 57, 6S; returns to 
Madura, 59; affords assistancetokingofTanjorc,CO; 
his attempts to raise money at Tanjore, Negapatam, 
and Trichinopoly, 62; arrives at Chinglcpnt, proceeds 
to St. Thome, and takes command of force there, ib. ; 
successfully resists ail attack from Laily, 03 ; move* 
in direction of Chinglcput, ih. ; attempts to surprise 
Sadrass and fails, ib,; wounded at Conjevcram, 64. 

— ■ — , Colonel, arrives nt Moorahedabad, and is re- 

commended by Clive to the confidence of Mccr 
Jadler, 81 ; marches ngninst the emperor, ib. ; gives 
battle, obtains victory, and pursues the cncmj', ib. ; 
arrives nt Patna, pursues and overtakes the Foujdar 
of Purncnh, 85; employed to procure submission of 
Mccr Jaflicr, 89 ; after deration of Mecr Cossim re- 
ccivcs two lacs of rupees, ib. 

— — — , General, despatched with force to support 
British authority in the Northern Circars, ill. 

Calthorn, Lord, presents petition to IIouso of Lords 
from Birmingham on the East-India trade, 498. 

Calvert, Captain, bravely defends Amboor against Hydcr 
Ali, 113; his replies to the messages of Hydcr, ill. 

Camoc, Colonel, commands force to act against Scindia 
and Holkar, 150; penetrates into Malwa, retreats, 
attacks Scimlia’s camp, and gains complete victory, ib. 

Campbell, Colonel, defends Mangalore against Tippoo 
Sultan, lfi9; obtains honourable terms, retires to 
Tcllieherry, and dies, 170. 

Campbell, General, surprises party of marauding horse, 
and makes chief and officers prisoners, 299; destroys 
and disperses band of Mahomed Ben Khan, 300. 

Campbell, General Sir Archibald, auccccda Lord Ma- 
cartney at Madras, 190 ; grants assistance to rajah of 
Travancorc, ib. ; his treaty with Mahomet Ali, 255 ; 
appointed to chief command of force despatched 
against Ava, 4fi2; attacks fortified camp nod stock- 
ades at Kemcndinc, 4fi3; various operations under, 
4fil — 109; his daring attack on the Burmese army, 
409; advances upon Proine, 4G9; returns to Dono- 
bew, ib. ; captures Donobcw, 470 ; takes possession 
of I’romc, ib.; concludes an armistice, 472; holds 
conference with first minister of king of Ava, 472, 
473; further operations under, ib. ; negotiates and 
concludes treaty, 474 ; resumed operations under, 474, 
475 ; met by Mr. Price and Mr. Sanford, announcing 
accession of Burman sovereign to proposed terms, ib. 

Campbell, Colonel John, slain in Mauritius, 475. 

Campbell, Ensign, escapes from the general slaughter 
of Captain Noton’s party, 4G7. 

Camul-oo-Dccn, his petition to the government of Ben- 
gal, 130. 

Candy, death of the king of, and elevation of a usurper, 
305 ; queen and relations of the deceased king thrown 
into prison, ib. ; disputes of British government in 
Ceylon with court of, ib. ; wnr commenced, ib. ; 
British force enters capital, ib. ; convention with 
Mootto Sawmy, 30S; intrigues of Fclime Talauve, 
ih. ; negotiation with him, ib. ; attack on the capital, 
when British garrison capitulates, 307 ; Mootto Sawmy 
given up by the English, ib. ; British garrison at- 
tacked on its march and massacred, ib. ; sick in hos- 
pital murdered, ib. ; retreat of Captain Madge from 
fort M’Dowall, 308; gallant defence of Dumbadenia 
by Ensign Grant, ib. ; continued hostilities with, ib. ; 
hostilities suspended, ib.; king of, made prisoner and 
deposed, nnd country annexed to British dominions, 
410 ; disturbances in, 455. 

Canuanore, English defeated in attempt upon works of, 
114; surrender of, to General Abercromby, 191. 

Canning, Captain, despatched to Ava, 458. 

Canning, Bight Honourable Geo., appointed governor- 
genera), but declines appointment, 457 ; his death, 
487. 

Carangoly, fails to Colonel Coote (Carnatic war), 72; 
taken by Captain Davis, lfi2. 

Caranja, passes into the hands of the F.nglisb, 143. 

Carnac, Major, takes command of British army at Patna, 
defeats the emperor, and takes Law prisoner, 88; 
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conducts emperor to Patna, 88; attempt of Ram 
Narrain to bribe, ib. ; recalled to Calcutta, ib.; sue- 
ceeds to command of army against Meer Cosaim, 95 ; 
movement of, ib, ; state of bis army, ib. 

Carnac, Captain J, R., advises appointment of Gungn- 
dhur Shastry to negotiate between the puicowar 
and the pcishwa, 41/ ; penetrates designs of Bliug- 
wuotBow Guicowar, ib.; instructed to communicate 
to Futtch Singh facts reported from Poonah, ib. ; 
apprizes British government of pcishwa’s proceed- 
ings, 427. 

— , Sir James, appointed governor of Bombay, 520 ; 

his views respecting the treacherous conduct of the 
rajah of Sattarah, ib. ; his fruitless interviews with 
the rajah, 52/. 

Carnatic invaded by Hyder Ali,.149; brigade in Tra- 
vancore, 358. 

Caroor transferred from Mahomed Ali to Hyder Ali, 
118; abandoned at the approach of British army 
under General Medon's, 192. 

Carpenter, Lieutenant-Colonel, takes possession of 

" Tinley pass (Ncpaul war), 393. 

Carstairs, Captain, appointed to command at Patna, 89; 
disobeys orders, 90. 

Cartier, Mr. succeeds Mr. Verelst as governor of Bengal, 
123. 

Cartwright, Colonel, his endeavours to allay discontent 
of troops at Barrackpore, 477. 

Caspian Sea, command of, acquired by Russia, 530. 

Cassamajor, Mr., British resident in Mysore, his pro- 
ceedings in relation to Coorg, 492. 

Castlereagh, Lord, expounds plan of ministers for 
government of India (1813), and moves resolutions 
tbereiD, 382 ; moves for appointment of select com- 
mittee, 381 ; submits amended series of resolutions, 
385 ; his further proposals to Parliament, 397. 

Caulfield, Captain, takes charge of Jeswunt Rao Show, 
443 ; consequent proceedings of, ib. 

Cawnpore, Anglo-Indian troops stationed at, S99. 

Censorship in India, 522. 

Ceylon, Dutch settlements of, fall into hands of the 
English, 304; placed under administration of the 
Crown, ib. ; British authority established in, 410. 

Ceylon East-Indiaman, captured by the enemy, 3S8. 

Ceylon frigate, taken by the enemy, and retaken by the 
English, 368. 

Chads, Captain, moves with naval force in aid of Sir 
Archibald Campbell in tbe Burmese war, 4G7. 

Chalmers, Lieutenant, his gallant defence of Coim- 
batore, 200 — 202 ; made prisoner in violation of terms 
of capitulation, 202 ; released on mission to governor- 
general, 211. 

■ , Colonel, engaged in attack on Gawilghnr, 

296 ; at Quilon, takes measures of precaution against 
attack, 359 ; defeats Dewan’s troops, 360. 

Chambers, Colonel R. E., his contests with the Ghiljies, 
552. 

Champion, Major, his services on the march to Buxar, 


- — , Colonel, his victory over the Rohillas, 125 ; 

appointed to discharge duties of resident at Oude, 
123 ; bis instructions, ib. 

Chanda (Nagpore), siege and capture of, bythe English, 
» 446, 447. 

. Chandernagore, Clive instructed to attack, and dis- 
cussion on, 48—51 ; attacked and fails, 49, 

Chandore occupied by Colonel Wallace, 319. 

Cbarekar, capture and destructiou of, 586. 

CJicnzig, or Zingis, his career, 4, 

Cbeiibon(Java) taken possession of by Captain Beaver, 
3/5, 3/6. 

Chcrong, captured by the British, 572. 

Cherry, Mr., murdered by Vizier Aii at Benares, 262, 

Cheetoo, Pindarrie, account of, 424 ; series of opera- 
tions against, by Sir J. Malcolm, 438 ; meets with 
fneodly reception at Jadud from Jeswunt Rao Bhow, 
413; his death, 455. 

Chew, Mr., treacherously made prisoner by the Burmese, 


continued in zemindary of Benares, 172 
his disputes with the British government, ib. ; he : 
placed undCT arrest, ib.; his troops attack Britis 
party, and cut them to pieces, 173 ; flies, and is di 
of “ l! l f m ' n daiy, ib.; remarks on bis case, 17' 
Chuarabarum taken by the English (Carnatic war), 7C 
unsuccessfully attacked by Sir E. Coote, 161. 


China trade, American privileges and advantages, 497’ ; 
first subject of inquiry in Parliament, 500 ; discussion 
on its management by the East-India Company, 501 ; 
repoit of Commons’ committee upon, ib. ; various 
di-eussions and resolutions on the trade of, 504—506, 
510, 511. 

Cbingleput, occurrences at, 37, Cl, 75, 162. 

Cbiona Buswa, his flight with his wifc, l)cwa!i Arnajcc, 
from'Coorg into Mysore, 492. 

Chisholm, Lieutenant, killed at Corygaum, 442. _ 

Chitoor Sal (of llundlccund), his connection with the 
pcishwa, 300. 

Chittagong conquered by Aurungzcbc, 14 ; surrender 
of, demanded by the Burmese, 453. 

Chittapet taken by the French, 69. 

Chanda, battle of, 60S. 

Chota Nagpore, disturbances in, 491. 

Chouragurh, fort of (Nagpore), taken possession of by 
Appa Sahib, 452. 

Chumbul), fort of, surrendered to the English, 393; 
passage of the, Ci>4. 

Chunargliur surrendered to English, 101. 

Chunda Sahib, account of, 18 ; his perfidious conduct 
at Trichinopoly, ib. ; made prisoner by the Mahrattas, 
ib. ; his wife and son take refuge at Pondicherry, 1 9 ; 
obtains his freedom, ib. ; appointed Nabob of Arcot 
by Mozuffur Jung, ib. ; gains victory over reigning 
nabob, and takes possession of Arcot, ib. ; proceeds to 
Tanjorc, and demands tribute, ib. ; retires towards 
Pondicherry, ib. ; resolves to accompany the French, 
20; his authority nt Arcot subordinate to that of 
Dupleir, 21 ; detaches force to act against Clive, 21 ; 
notice of his claims by Clive, ib. ; engaged in besieg- 
ing Trichinopoly, 26 ; deserted by native chiefs, 30 ; 
negotiates with Monackgec, ib. ; proceeds to camp of 
Monackgce, is imprisoned and murdered, ib. 

Chnttanuttce obtained by East-Iodia Company, by a 
large present to Azim, grandson of Aurungzcbc, 17. 

Circars, Northern, proceedings respecting, 111. 

Clapham, Captain, disperses column of Nairs at 
Quilon (Travaucore), -359. 

Clark, Captain, joins Clive with a detachment from 
Devi-Cottnh, 23. 

Clark, Lieutenant, cut off, nnd slain by the Belooehecs, 
547. 

Clarke, Sir Alured, retained at Calcutta, to exercise the 
chief functions of government, 236; addresses letter 
to vizier on necessity of military reform, 263. 

Clarke, Major, disperses party of Pindarries, 443 ; com- 
mands reserve nt siege of Chanda, 447. 

Clarke, Ensign, his gallant repulse of the enemy nt 
Mikow, 475. 

Clavering, General, appointed member of council of 
Bengal, 127; calls for correspondence between Hast- 
ings and Company’s servants at Oude, 128; supports 
Colonel Monson’s suggestion to recall Middleton from 
Oude, ib. ; proposes to transfer duties of British resi- 
dent to commander of brigade there, ib. ; bis opinion 
of tbe obligations of tbe British government towards 
vizier, 129; supposed accession to office of governor- 
genera], 132, 133; assumes the office and proceeds to 
exercise its functions, 134 ; demands keys of fort and 
treasury from Hastings, ib. ; takes oath as governor- 
general, an d frames aproclamation announcing change 
of government, ib. ; refuses papers to Barwell, 135 ; 
declared by Hastings and Barwell to have vacated bis 
seat in council, ib. ; his death, 137 ; his recommend- 
ation of Colonel Upton to represent British govern- 
ment at Foonab, 144; his opinion on the dissolution 
of the British connection with Rugonath Row, 145. 

Clayton, Lieutenant-Colonel, leads storming party at 
Barabuttec, 292. 

Clibbom, Major, defeat and destruction of bis convoy 
in attempting to relieve Kahun, 547* 

Clive, Bobert (afterwards Lord Clive), sent to India 
as writer, 22; his conduct at Madras, ib.; made 
prisoner at the time when Madras was taken by 
La Bourdonnais, 22, 23 ; escapes to Fort St. David, 
22; obtains ensign’s commission, ib. ; present at 
attack on Pondicherry, ib . ; instance of his impe- 
tuous temper, 22, 23 aspersion cast upon him, 22 ; 
vindicated by court of inquiry, 23 ; holds lieutenant’s 
commission in second expedition against Tanjore, ib. ; 
bis extraordinaty escapes, ib. ; returns to the mer- 
cantile service, and appointed commissioner for sup- 
plying troops with provisions, ib. ; accompanies Mr. 
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eulipatam, 65 ; his conduct at the siege and fall of 
Masulipatam, 67. 

Conjeveram attacked b y CUvc and abandoned by tho 
French, 26 •, rc-occupicd by the French, 27 ; surren- 
dered to Clive, ib. ; burnt by tho French, 58 } French 
followed thither by the English on retreat of former 
from siege of Madras, 64 ; taken by Major Brcrcton, 
ib.; plundered by Hyder Ali, 157. 

Conncllan, Lieutenant, wounded at Corygaum, 442. 

Conolly, Captain E„ death of, 549. 

Conry, Colonel, bis failure in reducing a Burmese post 
on the Sitang, 475. 

Conway, Captain, murdered by Vizier Ali, 262. 

Conway, Colonel, his statements respecting the occur- 
rences at Talneir, 443, 444. 

Conway, Captain, his defence of Major Outram’s resi- 
dence, 593, 694. 

Cooke, Captain, at Trinomaly secures hill for the Eng- 
lish, 113. 

Cooper, Colonel, various services performed by, in 
Nepaul war, 398. 

Coorg, disputes with Tippoo Sultan respecting, 214, 
215. 

Coorg, rajah of, his remarkable conduct, 214 ; atrocious 
conduct of his son and successor, 492 ; correspon- 
dence with, by the British government, 492, 493 ; 
war commenced with, 493 ; his government termi- 
nated, and his territories annexed to British do- 
minions, 494 ; death of his dewan, ib. 

Coote, Captain (afterwards Sir Eyre Cootc), bis dispute 
with Chve as to command in Calcutta, 47 ; captures 
Hooghly, ib. 

— Major, votes for battle in council of war called 
by Clive, 53. 

Colonel, having been nominated to command in 

the Carnatic, arrives with forces from England, 
71 ; marches to Arcot, ib. ; makes forced march to 
join Major Brereton at Wandewnsh, ib. ; takes Wan- 
dewash, ib. ; and captures Carangoly, 73 ; hardships 
and privations of his army compel his withdrawal into 
cantonments, ib. ; again takes the field, ib. ; marches 
to Conjeveram, ib. ; gives battle to the French at 
AVandewash, and is'victorious, 75 ; takes possession of 
Arcot, ib. ; captures Villenore, 76 ; proposes to pro- 
ceed to Bengal, 77 ; hia differences with Colonel 
Monson, ib.; consents to resume command in Car- 
natic, ib.; permits inhabitants expelled from Pon- 
dicherry to pass English posts, ib. ; takes possession 
of Pondicherry, 78; admits claim of governor of 
Madras to possession of Pondicherry under pro- 
test, ib. 

General Sir Eyre, appointed to succeed General 
Clavering in command of army and scat in council, 
138; departs from Calcutta to take command of 
army against Byder Ali, 160 ; arrives at Madras and 
takes seat in council there, 161 ; calls a council of 
war, 162 ; relieves Chingleput, and detaches force 
against Carangoly, ib. ; arrives at TVandewash, 163 ; 
relieves Pennacoil, ib. ; proceeds to restore order in 
Pondicherry, ih.; protects Cuddalorc, ib.; fails in 
attacks on Chilambrum, 164; defeats the army of 
Hyder Ali, ib. ; avoids Hyder Ali, and arrives nt 
Pulicat, ib. ; captures Tripaasore, ib. ; proposes ex- 
change of prisoners, which Byder Ali refuses, 165; 
twice defeats Hyder Ali, ib. ; returns to cantonments, 
ib. ; returns to Madras, ib. ; is seized with apoplexy, 
but recovers, and arrives at Vellore, ib. ; follows 
Hyder Ali and the French, and defeats them, ib. ; 
bis grand guard drawn into ambuscade and destroyed, 
ib. ; his disputes with Lord Macartney, 167 ; departs 
for Bengal, ib. ; returns to Madras, and dies, 168. 
Cope, Captain, despatched with force to assist Mahomet 
Alt against the French, 20. 

Copool surrenders to General Medows, 194. 

Comish, Admiral, commands naval force in expedition 
against Manilla, 106. 

Cornwallis, Lord, appointed govemor-geneTal of Ben- 
gal, 187 ; modifies arrangements with the vizier, 188 ; 
negotiates with the nizara, 188, 189; his opinion on 
■he. neutral policy prescribed to the government of 
India; 189; his censure on the Madras government 
lor misplaced economy, 190 ; commences war against 
tippoo Sultan, 191; concludes treaty with the nizam 
and the ncishwa, ib. ; assumes command of anny 
against Tippoo, 193; attacks and takes Bangalore, 
marches from Bangalore, encounters army of 


Tippoo, cfTects junction of Nizam All's horse, and 
returns, 195 ; resolves to march on Scringapatam, ib. ; 
motives for this step, nnd its difficulties, ill. ; defeats 
Tippoo at Arikcrn, 197,103; adranceatoCaniambaddy, 
but immediately determines to return to Bangalore, 
198 ; is joined by two Mnhratta armies, ih. ; compels 
surrender of Hooliordroog, 199; arrives at Bangalore, 
ib. ; takes possession of Uossorc, ib. ; captures Nun- 
dedroog, Savamlroog, nnd Oolrndroog, 200—202; 
arrives in sight of Scringapatam, 205 ; bis operations 
against Tippoo, 206—212 ; consents to negotiate, 
911; receives vakeels from Tippoo, ib. ; preliminaries 
of pence agreed to, 212, 213; receives the sons of 
Tippoo, 213; prepares to_ resume the siege, 215; 
receives Tippoo’s ratification of the treaty, 210; 
remarks on his policy, 216, 217; relinquishes his 
share of the booty for benefit of army, ib. ; returns to 
Bengal, ib, ; proceeds to take command of expedition 
against Pondicherry, which surrenders before his 
arrival, 217 ; changes effected by, in the internal 
administration of the territories subject to the presi- 
dency of Bengal, 217—223 ; quits India, 213. 

-, Marquis, arrives at Calcutta as successor to 


the Marquis Wellesley, 341 ; bis views on the state of 
India, and tho means of adjusting its affairs, 342, 
343 ; his death, 343 ; his character, 344. 

Cossimbazar, factor;' of, surrcndcra to Sooraj-oo-Dpw- 
lah, 43 ; effects of the news of its fall at Madras, ib, 

Cossinaut Baboo, his disputes with government and 
others, 139, 140; suddenly and inexplicably discon- 
tinues his actions against governor-general and other 
parties, 141. 

Cotton, General Willoughby, commands column in at- 
tack on Burmese army, near Bangoon, 463; com- 
mands column in advance upon Promc, 469 ; fails in 
attack upon Uonobew, ib. ; assaulta nnd carries 
series of stockades, 4/3 ; commander of infantry in 
the Affghanistan campaign, 534 ; assumes temporary 
command in Affghanistan, 537; receives the grand 
cross of the Bath, 64G. 

Court, Captain, commands land force in attack on 
Amboyna, 372 ; dislodges the enemy from principal 
fort on the island, lb. 

Court of Directors of East-India Company order re- 
storation of Mahomed Beza Khan to office, 132; 
condemn the policy of Kohilla war, and censure the 
conduct of Hastings and Barwcll on various points, 
133; receive and consider proposal from Colonel 
Maclean to submit Hastings’ resignation, inquire 
into the agent’s authority, nnd accept resignation, 
133, 134 ; nominate Mr. Wheeler to vacant place in 
council of Bengal, 134; censure the conduct of 
Hastings with reference to the Nabob Mobarik-ul- 
Dowlah and Mahomed Reza Khan, 138; order re- 
storation of Mr. Bristow to the situation of resident 
in Oude, and of Mr. Fowke to Benares, ib. ; con- 
demn the conduct of the government of Bombay in 
despatching expedition against Broach, 142 ; approve 
treaty with Surat, and with Rugonath Itao, and 
desire possession to he kept of nit places ceded, 145 ; 
condemn conquest of Tanjorc nnd deposition of the 
Tajnh, and remove Mr.Wyneli from the government of 
Madras, 151 ; proceedings of, relative to case of Lord 
Pigot, 163; appoint temporary government to act 
..during inquiry into disputes nt Madras, 153 ; opposed 
to the Board of Commissioners os to the debts of the 
nabob of Arcot, 181 ; instruct Lord Cornwallis to in- 
quire into the rights and interests of zemindars and 
other landholders, with n view to the permanent 
settlement of the land revenue, 218; extract of a 
despatch from, on the injurious consequences arising 
from misconception of Indian names, 219 ; resolve to 
uphold lawful prince in Tanjore, 250; caution ex- 
orcised by, in interfering with distribution of office in 
India, 275 ; their difference with the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, 273—278; request the Marquis Wellesley to 
continue in office another year, 277; recall Lord 
William Bcntinck from government of Madras, 353; 
refuse to revoke appointment of Sir G. Barlow to 
discharge duties of governor-general, 355 ; refuse to 
appoint the earl of Lauderdale governor-general, 355, 
358 ; appoint Lord Minto, 358 ; condemn the conduct 
of their committee in China in encouraging the 
Bengal, government to despatch n military force to 
take possession of Macao, 362 ; decline to appoint 
the commandcr-in-chief at Madras, General M’Dow- 
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all, to o coat in council, ib. ; communications by, to 
government o! Bengal on half-battn question, 405 j 
adopt opinion of committee of correspondence, hostile 
to a proposed arrangement depriving the Company of 
the China trade, 502; submit correspondence with 
Board to a general court, 501 ; press two points upon 
ministers, — an increase of the guarantee fund, and 
the establishment of some means of publicity in cases 
of difference between Court and Board, 505 j rasolvo to 
recommend compliance with the plan of ministers, 
ib. ; recommend to the proprietors to place their 
trade in abeyance, and accept the government of 
India under the conditions and arrangements of the 
Ministerial Bill, 511 ; their exclusive trade with China 
abolished, 512; differences between them and tbc 
Board of Control, 513; their firmness respecting the 
affairs of Onde, 515; their contests with the lair- 
ccorts end Parliament, 515, SIS ; rule for mandamus 
aaainst discharged, ib.; Lord Ellenboroneh's opinion 
rnsy-rrtmg the contest, SIS ; Mr. Hemet’s' able vindi- 
cation cf, 316 ; Mr. Pitt’s definition of their powers, 
its ; rernfl fsrrn EUenherararh frera India, <V,2. 

Cccrt cf Freyrretrrs cf the Eist-Icdla Company, ptti- 
c::n aminst the rsisisteris! ntea-rar* of 15J3, 610, 
511 ; taeir dZsmsstens. S! 1. 

Crate cf S-i iei Drrara Aireint, 215. 

Cccrt ef Saf'ier * SA aelet. 222. 

Ccnrts e: natr re ermtaltsrerin, 222. 

'’ fvTei tt- ; rarer of ea.emr'r fttyi itttieJ by ss> 
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his fleet re. appears considerably relnfuireil, fltii 
on gages the English fleet, mill ptweeils In IVm- 
rlleherry, Ib, ; declares hfs hilfiiiilwi of returning (n 
the islands, (Ifl; proceeds to eeo. lb,/ return* Id 
Pondicherry to confer with fcil/y, fit, | dually denaits 
for the Islands, tit. 

Had* Khasjee Wall#, Influence of, fit (imiUtr, 599 1 
his expulsion determined mi by thegoyernor.-minerel. 
Col t hfs arrest and surrender to the llrUMi, Ml, (im, 
IJadur, town of. 5.17, 6 ’lf?, 

Dalrymple, Colonel James, fells In yrftb and etter.fut 
Dliooudla, who escapes, *19, 

Dalrymple, Major fof (lie fflng's tlfithj, romotun/U 
reserve at siege of Atsce.rgurlt. <53, 

Dalton, Captain, takes possession of Kcringham with 
the artillery and military force, HI ; In command of 
garrisonat Trlehlnopefy, ««; heats of attempt* of 
Nunjeraj to corrupt the troops, and adopts pre- 
cautions, lb, « dismisses disaffected troops, »:t| plot 
formed for his assassination, Ho; pardons f ///, p/y. 
sens c</nvlcted of being engaged in jt, jp, ; order/; 
execution cf tv/o persons engaged In rorriiplingeu 
officer of the garrison, Hot Informed by (dement. 
Poreno of the design of ffunjeral to secure him, curt 
obtain possession ,,f 'i’rlchInn|iofy, Ho | sis ruilhihs 
employed towateli Ids appearance and despatch him, 
2 t ; the attempt unexpectedly Irustralert, II,, ; af fuel's 
wap of ;{unjera;,87; requires Mysnreiwa to depart 
from the city, and defalns their eoiiimaiuler, Jh, j 
dl*corer* deficiency of store of provisions, Ib, , dis. 
pitches messenger to Major f/iy/reflee, SHi Uy/,r,iJt 
I -1 th~S officer, SJ; Ms at*a/,!« or, the bjvy'.d-'oy 
f'.r'c, i!„; j^rr.ciu / b’s d : «..'?s/<*d frocp j 

to depart V>.’i-v.t r.c'.leiMV'.vc, ig/, 4';, 

f" V... oo, ?,/ />, 
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it attacked, and surrenders on terms, 307 1 l» pursued 
on retiring from the place, overtaken, and the 
Burrender of Mooto Sawiny demanded, ill. j refuses, 
ill. ; on reiteration of demand delivers up the prince, 
ill. ; forced liy enemy to return to Candy with his 
party, the greater natt of whom are murdered, ill. j 
remarks on his conduct, 307, 308. 

Davis, Captain, attacks and takes Cnrnngoly, lGl. 

Davis, Mr., judge and magistrate at licnarcs, resists 
Vizier Ali, 203 1 his intrepidity, ill. 

Davis. Lieutenant, commanding engineers at siege of 
Malligaum, slain, 448. 

Davosliah, Parsco merchant of Tellielicrry, proceeds to 
Coorg on mission from the Uritish government, 403 ; 
his return, ill. 

Deacon, Lieutenant-Colonel, his successes In reducing 
forts in pcinhwa’s territories, 442. 

Do JJoigne, founder of a French corps in service of 
Scindin, 280 ; increase of the force under his com- 
mand, 280 ; his retirement, ib. 

Do Caen, General (French governor of Mauritius), driven 
hack in attempt to rccounoitrc, 370; offers to capitu- 
late, ib. 

Deccan, earliest Irruption of Mahometan armies into 
the, 4 ; proceedings of Bhah Jclian there, 7, 8, 0 j 
invaded by Aurungzebe, 14 ; complicated politics 
of, 111. 

Deep, battlo of, brilliant victory gained by tiic English, 
310 ; siega of, 318 ; its Bucccsslul termination, 310. 

De la Combe, gallant conduct of an officer of tiiis name 
in defence ot Coimbatore, 201 . 

De la Dousepe, Lieutenant, gallant conduct of, at Wan- 
dcwasli, Gy. 

De la Touclic, M., advances with a strong force of 
sepoys and Europeans upon the camp of Nazir Jung, 
21 ; defeats the advanced posts, and attacks the main 
hotly with success, ill. 

Dclnmcrc, Captain, bravery of, 084. 

Delhi made the scat of n Mahometan government, 3 ; 
depopulated by Mohammed Tuglduk in favour of his 
new capital, DowlntnliRtl, ib. ; inhabitants obtain per- 
mission to return, 4 ; famine rages in the city, lb. : 
entered liy Titnour, ib. i set on fire and iiillnged, anil 
inhabitants massacred, G j government of, obtained by 
Klilzlr, ib. ; Haber establishes himself on its throne, 
ill. ; entered, plundered, and burned liy Nadir Bliall, 
IS; evacuated liy the French, 288; General Lake 
visits the emperor there, 289 ; Colonel Oclitcrlony left 
there, 29b; llolkar arrives before the city, 316; pre- 
parations for defending, ib. ; desertion of cavalry and 

■ mutiny of matchlock-mcn, ib.; siege of, 31G; gallant 
dcicncc by Colonel Burn, ib. ; enemy retire, ib. 

Dcnaicancota, falls by treachery to Ilyder All, 1 17. 

Dcnnic, Major, leads assault on stockada in Burmese 
wnr, 403. 

■ ■ , Colonel, engaged in tlio assault and capture of 
Ghuznee, G42 ; defeats the farces of Dost Mahomed, 
G49 ; Ilia difficulties at the Khoord Knbool pass, GS4 ; 
killed at Jclnlabad, 67G. 

Dennis, General, commander of brigade in the Afghan- 
istan campaign, G35 ; engaged at the battle of Clionda, 
G05 ; his bravery, ib. 

Dcs Brusics, General (commander in the Island of Haar- 
lian), marches against English, retreats, uud shoots 
liiinsclf, aG5. 

D’Estnigne, Count, despatched by Lally to dissuade 
D'Achd from returning to Isle of France, Gl ; made 
prisoner at tlio siege of Madras, lb. 

Devi Cottah, fort and territory of, offered ns a reward 
for placing Mnbrattn prince on tlio throne of Ton. 
jorc, 18; coveted by tlio British on account of pre- 
sumed commercial advantages, ib. ; captured, and 
English confirmed in possession by the reigning prince, 
ill.; fails to the French, Go. 

Dewall Amajee (sister of rajah of Coorg), her flight into 
Mysore, 492. 

IJhoondia, account of, 247 ; disturbances created by, ib. ; 
force despatched against 1dm 248 ; is attacked, and 
escapes from the territories of Mysore, ib, ; is plundered 
by the Mahrattos, ill.; raises further disturbances, anil 
seizes several forts in territories of the pcisliwn, 2G2, 
253 ; division of his army nttacked and routed, ill. ; 
he retires, pursued by Coluncl Wellesley, ib. ; is 
attacked and defeated at CmiahguU, where he falls, 
i ii ii Thomas Mumo's remarks on his career and 


Dliurnn, Hindoo ceremony of, 108. 

Diaz, Bartholomew, reaches the southernmost point of 
Afrlcn, and for the first time doubles the Cape of Good 
Hope, 7> 

Dick, Colonel, assumes the command of one of the 
divisions of the army against Ncpaul, 402. 

Dindigul attacked liy Colonel Btuart during Lord Corn- 
wallis's wnr with Tippoo, 1<J2 ; surrender of, ill. 

Dirom, Major, his remarks on strength of the fort of 
Ootrndroog, and on the violence of Tippoo, 203. 

Djocjncnrta, sultan of, his hostile disposition to the 
British government, 378 ; his reception of Mr.Itaflics, 
lieutenant-governor of Jnva, ib.; concludes terms 
with the British government, ib. ; forms confederacy 
of native princes to expel all European settlers, and 
put down nil European power, ill. ; failure of attempt 
to negotiate with. lb. ; description of bis palace and 
Us defences, lb. ; his palace attacked by Colonel Gilles- 
pie, who is summoned by the sultan to surrender, 379 ; 
attack resumed, palace taken, nml sultan deposed, ib. 

Don, Lieutenant-Colonel, attacks and captures Tonic 
Iiampoorn, 310 ; joins Colonel Monson, 31 1 ; rc-uccu- 
pies Muttra, 315. 

Donobcw unsuccessfully attacked by General Cotton, 
4G9 ; Sir A. Cnmpbcll nrrives there, ib. ; flight of gar- 
rison, and capture of the place, 470. - 

Doorjun Baul contests succession to the musnud of 
Bliurtnore, 478 ; ids claim unfounded, ill. ; avails 
himself of the death of Uuldco Singh to advance his 
own views, 479 1 remarks of Blr David Oclitcrlony on 
his pretensions and conduct, 480 ; his correspondence 
with Sir 1>. Oclitcrlony, 480, 481 ; quarrels with his 
brother, Madhoo Singh, 481 ; repels attack on Bliurt- 
pore by Mndlino Singh, ib. ; opinions of Lord Amherst 
and Sir C. Metcalfe respecting him, 482, 483; decla- 
ration of British government regarding him, 481; 
revives his claim to the throne of Bhurtporc, ib. ; ex- 
planation of tlio causes which procured him support, 
ill.; liia pretensions publicly denounced by Sir C. 
Metcalfe, to wham lie sends vnrious letters and depu- 
tations, 481, 485; returns cvnsivc nnswer to Lord 
Coinbcrmcrc’s proposal to allow departure of women 
and children, 485 ; attempts to esenpe, ib. ; is inter- 
cepted and secured liy Generni Sleigh, ib. 

Dost Mnhomed Khan, the usurping sovereign of Iva- 
bnol, 532 ; his intrigues witli Ilussia, 033 ; Anglo- 
Indian forces sent ngainst him, 535 ; rejects the terms 
oiTcrcd by the British, 543 ; liis flight from Knbool, ib. ; 
establishes an alliance witli the Dsbegs, 549 ; his in- 
surrectionary attempts against Shoojnh Shall, ib. ; 
lii» forces defeated, ib. ; his surrender to tho British, 
650. 

Dougins, Captain, killed, 651. 

Doveton, Captain, necompnnics the hostago sons of 
Tippoo on restoration to their father, 217 ; his recep- 
tion by tho sultan, ib. 

General, in command of brigade of army of 

the Deccan, 431 ; arrives with his division nt Nagporc, 
43 G ; moves to tnko possession of rajah of Nagporc’s 
artillery, 43G, 437 ; gallantly carries batteries, routs 
and pursues enemy, and captures tho whole of his ar- 
tillery and camp-equipage, 437 ; attacks body of troops 
in the city of Nagporc, ib. ; pursues Bajee Ilao, 4 ifi ; 
nrrives nt Asscergurh, and takes command of force 
there, 453; his operations against that place ter- 
minating in its fall, 453, 464. 

Dowdswcll, Major-General, joins General Lake nt 
Muttra, 320. 

Dowlut ltow Scindia. (Sec Scindin.) 

Drake, Mr., governor of Calcutta, ubundons his post and 
flics, 43 : receives two lacs and 80,000 rupees from 
Mccr Jaffler, 56. 

Draper, Colonel, makes a sally from Madras, Gl ; his 
galinutconduct, danger, and rcLrcat,ib.; incapacitated 
lor command by ill-health, is succeeded by Colonel 
Brcrcton, G4, 

■ ■■ General, commands land forces in expedition 
against Manilla, InG; takes Manilla by storm, ib. j 
reference to Ids controversies with the author of tho 
letters of Junius, ib. 

Drummond, Colonel Edw., lands in Isle of Bourbon, 
and after tevero and hazardous march joins Colonel 
Fraser, 3G7. 

Dubois, commissioner nt Pondicherry, his extraordinary 
dentil after the surrender of tbc place to the Eng- 
lish, 79. 
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Hurtle?. Mr., chairman of East-India Company, writes 
to Clive on the position of the Company and llio 
ministry, 110. 

Duff, Captain Grant, his remarks on the conduct of the 
Bombay government in regard to llugonath Itao, 

tty* 

Dull, Colonel, his tent mistaken for tent of Lord Corn- 
wallis by patty of the enemy, who are put to flight, 

Dumhadcnla, English post in Ceylon, 308 ; gallant de- 
fence of by Ensign Grant, ib. 

Duncan, Major-General, commander of infantry in the 
Affghauistaii campaign, 631. 

Dumms, the night lion. Henry, at the head of Board of 
Commissioners for the affairs of India, declares in- 
quiry by Court of Directors into the debts of the 
Nabob of Arcot unnecessary, and directs a portion of 
the revenue of the Carnatic to be set aside for their 
liquidation, 181, 182 ; bis remarks on the demands of 
the Iiflndon ship-huililcrs, 2?4 ; chief mover in the 
proceedings which secured to the ministry the entire 
patronage of Ceylon, 301. (See Melville, Cord.) 

Dunlop, Colonel, wounded at siege of Seringapatam, 
239. 

Dupleix, M., governor of Pondicherry, intrigues of, 1? ; 
claims supreme nuthority over French possessions in 
India, ill.; his ambition, vanity, nnd duplicity, ib.; 
perfidiously violates the treaty concluded by La Bour- 
donnais with the English, ib. j falls in attempts 
against Fort St. David, 18; detaches force from 
Pondicherry to assist Chunda Sahib and Mornlfar 
Jung, 19; intrigues with officers of Nazir Jung’s 
army, and at the same time negotiates with their 
tna-ter, 21 ; annoyed iiy demands of Patan duels, 
ib. ; negotiates and procures abatement of their 
demands, ib. ; ids splendid appearance at the 
enthronement of Moruffar Jung, ib. ; appointed 
governor of oil the provinces south of Kistna, ib; 
elevated to the rank of Heft Huzarcc, and permitted 
to bear an rn«b;n assigned only to persons of the 
highest note in the empire, its. ; various other favours 
conferred on him, Hi. ; assumes powers nnd grants 
conferred on him without watting far confirmation 
by the emperor, ib. ; holds his durbar at Pundichcrry 
in the style of an eastern potentate, ib. ; neither 
native nor European suffered to npproacli him without 
n present, ib. ; receives a large amount of money and 
jewels from MrzuiTur Jung, ib. ; obtains smaller 
sums for liis officers and troops, nnd for the public 
service, ib. ; plans for the erection of a new town, to 
be called Dupleix Fatcabad, all vestige of wliicli is 
destroyed by Clive, 28; dissatisfied with affairs at 
Trichinopoly, sends reinforcements under M. d’Au- 
tcuil, who is authorized to supersede M, I.aw in 
chief command, 28 ; dispatches a body of French 
troops against British force under Major Kinnicr, 3i ; 
seizes a hody of Company's troops passing Pon- 
dicherry, 35; justifies the net by reference to pro- 
ceedings of the English at Scringham, ib. ; is 
deceived by a movement of Major Lawrence, and 
gives instructions fatal to to the safety of the French 
turcc under ill. Kerjean, ib. ; his intrigues with the 
Mysoreans anil Malirattas, ib. ; engages to put the 
Mysorean chief in possession of Trichinopoly, ib. ; 
proposal made to transfer his assistance from Saiabal 
Jung to his elder brother, Ghazi-oo-Deen, 38 ; 
receives from Salahat Jung a forged confirmation in 
the office of nabob, ib. ; being in want of money he 
endeavours to supply it by creating a new nabob of 
Arcot, ib.; selects Murteza Khan for the office, nnd 
obtains from him a considerable sum, ib,; thrown 
upon his own resources, his private fortune largely 
dispensed to further his views, ib. ; brings a force 
into the field, and is aided by the Mahrattas, ib. ; 
despatches reinforcements to Trichinopoly to coun- 
teract the object of Major Lawrence’s march thither, 
39; superseded byjf. Godheu, ho departs for Europe, 
41. 

Dupre, Mr., member of council of Madras, proceeds 
to the camp of Hyder A II, and agrees to terms of a 
treaty, 118. 

Durand, Lieutenant, of Bengal engineers, 542. 

Dotch, suffer from exactions oLSooraj-oo-Dotylali, 81 ; 
give offence to Meer Jaffier, who stops their trade, 
ib. ; they offer apology, and obtain its restoration, 
ib.; envious of advantages enjoyed by the Eugdsh in 


monopoly of saltpetre, and. aggrieved by English 
government requiring all ships entering Hooghly to 
take British pilots, ib. ; suspected of negotiating 
privately with Meer Jaffier for bringing a force to 
Bengal, ib. ; their preparation of an armament in 
Batavia discountenanced by Meer Jaffier, ib.; arrival 
in the river of a Dutch snip with troops, 82; their 
boats subjected to search, anil troops fountFon board, 
ib. ; arrival of other ships filled with troops, ib. ; 
enlist troops at Chinsura, Cossimbazar, and Patna, 
and address remonstrance to Englishauthorities, ib. ; 
ships of, anchor below English batteries, and land - 
troops., ib. ; fleet attacked by Captain Wilson, and 
six ships taken, 83; attack Colonel Ford, and arc 
repulsed, ib.- after defeat by Colonel Ford, sue for 
peace, and treaty concluded, ib. ; their extreme 
terror on the approach of Mecrun and of Meer Jaffier, 
ib.; basis of treaty with Meer Jaffier agreed upon, 
and its conditions, ib. ; purchase town of Nagore and 
its dependencies, 122 ; purchase disagreeable both to 
English nnd Mahomet Ali, ib. ; arrangement made 
for its surrender, ib. ; possessed of two forts at one 
extremity of tho lines of Travanc ore, 1 go ; call upon 
Rajah to defend them against Tippoo, ib. ; forts sold 
by them to the rajah, ib. ; their right to sell dis- 
cussed, ib. ; horrible massacre of, by Sultan of Palim- 
bang, 377. 

Dyce, Colonel, captures the rajah of Kuraool, 572. 


E. 

Earthquake at Jcllalabad, 574. 

East, Colonel, despatched with force from Bombay to 
Cutch, to restrain depredations of foujdar of Wagur, 
410; nttaeks nnd captures fort of Anjar, ib. 

East-India Company, its extraordinary history, 512; 
abolition of its right of exclusive trade with China, 
ib. (See Court of Directors.) 

Egerton, Colonel, appointed to command of expedition 
from Bombay, in support of Rugonath Row as regent, 
14fi ; his inefficiency, difficulties, sickness, ana re- 
signation ot command, ib. 

Egypt, expedition despatched to, from India, 254, 255. 

Elicnborougli, Lord, expresses his conviction of the 
great importance of tlic question relating to the 
exclusive trade of the East-India Company, 4g8; 
moves for select committee to inquire into state of 
affairs of East-India Company, 499; avows the inten- 
tion of the government of which he was a member to 
open tho trade to China, 502; moves for certain 
returns connected with India, nnd adverts to the 
omission of nil notice of the subject in King's speech, 
503 ; contrasts the position of the Company before 
and after the contemplated changes, 507 ; his especial 
hostility directed against the proposal that Indian 
governors should be relieved trom the restraint of 
councils, ib. ; his opinions ns to the proposed opening 
ol all offices to natives, 508; his remarks on abro- 
gation of council, 509 ; moves an instruction to the 
committee on the subject, 511 ; his opinions respecting 
the contest between the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control, os to the affairs of Oude, 515, 516; 
appointed Governor-General of India, 573; diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend, 573 ; his cor- 
respondence on tho critical state of Atfghanistan, 
577 et scq. ; his only object to effect the safe return cf 
tho Indian army, 581 ; his apprehensions for its 
safety, 532; bis interference with the affairs of 
Gwalior, 699 et seq. ; Ids manifestoes, 602, 603 ; his 
proclamation announcing his military entry into tho 
territories of Scindia, 604; at war with the Mah- 
rattas, 605, 606; reduces the maharajah and mahn- 
rnnee to submission, 60S; his return to Calcutta, 
60S ; recalled by the Court of Directors, ib. ; remarks 
on ids administration, ib. 

Ellice, Mr. Edward, Ids evidence on the trade of the 
Americans with China, 497. 

Ellis, Mr., appointed chief of the British factory at 
Patna, go ; his acts there disagreeable to nabob nnd 
the English governor, ib. ; orders Captain Carstairs 
to acizc one of the nabob’s officers for obstructing 
transit of opium, ib. ; seizes an Armenian in the 
service of the nabob, and sends him in irons to 
Calcutta, ib. ; applies for order to obtain surrender o 
deserters from commander of fort of Mongheer ; seeds 
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party of sepoys to enforce Ms wishes, 00 J Ms re- 
moval from ofllco demanded Iiy 'Nabob Meer Cassim, 
93; murdered by order of Meer Cossim, Oil Ms 
memorandum respecting the possession of Herat, 
532. 

Elpliinstonc, Hon. Mountstuart, Hritish resident at 
I’oonn, Ms unfavourable opinion of Trimbuekjee 
Uainglia, 410; beers at Klloraof murder of Guiign- 
- dhurShastry, 418 ; demands justice on the murderers 
of the sliastry, ib, ; requests an audience of the 
pcisliwn, 410 ; demands arrest of Trimbuekjee Daln- 

§ Ua, Bhugwunt llow, and llundojcc, lb. ; reiterates his 
cmand for arrest of Trimbuthjco, 420 ; his warning 
to pcishwa, lb.; remonstrates against concentration of 
troops at Poona, ib, ; repeats his warning to peishwn, 
ib. ; insists on unqualified surrender of Trimbuekjee, 
but gives private intimation that, after he should be 
in custody, no further inquiry should take place, ib. ; 
continues to cnlorcc claims of British government, 
and obtains surrender of Trimbuekjee, 421 ; urges 
vigorous measures for preserving the peace of the 
pcisliwn’s dominions, 427; puts in motion British 
force, 428 ; his decisive communications to the pcishwa 
and his minister, 428, 429 ; causes Poona to be sur- 
rounded by Hritish force, 429; negotiates and con- 
cludes newtreaty with pcishwa, 420, 430; his energetic 
conduct on the attack upon the residency, 430 ; sum- 
mons General Smith from south bank of Godavery, 
ib. ; his honourable decision on disputed conditions 
of surrender of the gnrrison of Moligaum, 449 ; effects 
a treaty with Aflglinnistnn, £28. 

Elpliinstonc, General, his incapacity in the Afghan 
campaign, £07, 5£B ; his interview with Akbar Khan, 
£70 ; lus detention, £70. 

Emaun Gliur, fort of, captured and destroyed, £03. 
England, General, his abortive attempt to relieve 
Candaliar, £70: his unexpected repulse, ib.; quits 
Quetta for Candaliar, £09. 

Erivan, fruitless march of the Ilussians on, £31. 

Eroad, reduced by the English, 114 ; disgraceful sur- 
render of, to Ilydcr Ali, by Captains Orton and 
Robinson, 117; garrison of, removed to Seringa, 
patam, ib. ; surrenders to Colonel Oldham, 102. 
Erskinc, General, dispatches a party to relief of Mr. 
Davis when attacked by Vizier Ali, 2G2 ; despatched 
with military forces to meet Burmese in Chittagong, 
4 £7. 

Evans, Major, leads assault on stockade in Burmese 
war, 403. 

Evans, Lieutenant, killed, £80. 

Eyre, Lieutenant, Ills remarks on the AfTghnnistan war, 
£G0 ct scq. 


F. 


Faithful, Captain \V. C., carries enemy’s breastworki 
on Sittolec ridge, in Ncpaul war, 404. 

Falconer, Lieutenant, killed, £61. 

Fancourt, Colonel, murdered at Vellore, 340. 

Fane, Sir If., engaged in the Aflghan enmpaign, £34. 
Farquhar, Lieutenant, killed at siege of Scringapatam 
230. 

Farquhar, Mr., English governor of Isle of Bourbon^ 
publishes address to inhabitants of Mauritius, 3G7. 
Feudal!,' Mr,, member of council at Bengal, rccordi 
liis opinion in favour of the interference of Britisl 
government for the security of Bhurtporc, 481. 
Fergusson, Mr. Cutlnr, defends the Court of Director! 
during the inquiry into the nlfnirs of the Enst-Indir 
Company, and charges Mr. Whitmore with bavins 
caused confusion, £02 ; appeals to comparative con. 
dition of Company’s territories and those of native 
princes, as evidence of good government of the 
lormer, £0G ; moves amendments relating to legis. 
lativc powers of the Governor-General in council, 
and to the continuance of councils at subordinate 
presidencies, £00 ; presents petition of gcnernl courl 
of proprietors of the East-Indla Company, and move: 
that they be heard by counsel, CIO ; moves omission 
or clause vesting government of presidencies ir 
governor without council, 511. 

!■ croze, first prince of the dynasty of Khilgy, 3; firsl 
irruption of Mahometan anno into the Deccan takes 
place jmucr, ib. ; is murdered by his nephew, ib, 
keroze, loghluk, remarkable for the number and mag. 


nitude of Ms public works, 4; twice abdicates the 
throne, ib. ; and dies at an advanced age, ib. 

Fcrozcporc, Bengal forces assembled at, £37; grand 
military show at, £80. 

Ferris, Captain, abandoned by his troops, £Go. 

Fischer, Captain, leads division of European troops at 
siege of Masulipatiim, GG ; bis advance, G7. 

Fitzgerald, Major, convoy under, attacked by Ifyiler 
All, 114; nttaek fails, ill.; bis arrival causes Ilydcr 
All to relinquish conflict with Colonel Wood, ilG; 
represents necessity of removing the latter officer 
from command, ib. 

Fitzgerald, Captain, liis gallant charge at the battle of 
Scctahuldcc, 43fi. 

Fitzwillinm, Earl, opposes adjournment of House of 
Lords requested l>y counsel for East-India Company, 
181. 

Fletcher, Sir Robert, convicted by court-martial, and 
sentenced to he cashiered, lot; restored liy general 
court, and appointed to chief command and a scat in 
council at Madras, 122; becomes involved in disputes 
With governor of Madras, ib. ; ordered to Trichina- 
poly, anil applies for passage to England, ill. ; reproof 
conveyed in reply to bis application, ib. ; proceeds to 
Trichinnpoly, and is allowed to return to England, 
lb. ; ordered into arrest by LordPigot, 152 ; reference 
to bis ease, 362. 

Fletclier, Colonel, despatched, with detachment, to 
asnist junction of Sir Hector Munro and Colonel 
Balllie, 167 ; his sagacious conduct, ib. ; is killed, 
1 £ 8 . 

Fletclier, Major, pettah and fort of Khoordali carried 
by, 310. 

Flcury, M.,’ attacks Colonel Cunnlngltnm, and compels 
him to accept conditions, 288; evades detachment 
sent against liim, ib. 

Flint, Lieutenant, despatched for defence of Wnndc- 
wash, which lie finds occupied by Mahomet AU’a 
troops, 1G2; kiiladar threatens to fire upon liim, lb.; 
continues to advance, finds ramparts manned nnd 
gates shut, but demands admission to deliver a letter, 
ib. t he advances to conference with kiiladar, and 
allows tlio order of liis government, when be suddenly 
seizes the kiiladar, ib. ; remainder of detachment 
rush in, nnd the gates are opened, ib. ; defeats tho 
endeavours of the kiiladar to excite disaffection in tho 
gnrrison, 103. 

Floyd, Colonel, informs General Medowsof the approach 
ol Tippoo, and suggests that adranccd corps of the 
army should fall back on licad-quartcrs, 102 ; lie in 
ordered to maintain liis position, ib. ; attacks and 
defeats Tippao’s force, 103; calls council of war, and 
retreats, ib. ; effects junction with General Medows, 
lb. ; charges rear-guard of Tippoo’s retreating in- 
fantry, and nearly destroys them, 108. 

Forbes, Sir C., congratulates natives of India on being 
placed under government of East-India Company 
Instead of the Crown, 408 ; Ms opinion on the China 
trade, 408, 409 ; reproves members of parliamentary 
committee for non-attendance, £02. 

Fordc, Colonel, proceeds to Ncltorc to aid the army of 
Mahomet All, but retires without success, £7 ; ad- 
vances with expedition to Vizagapatam, Gl ; defeats 
the French under M. Conlhins ut I’eddaporc, ib. ; ad- 
vances to Itajalitnundry, crosses the Godavery in pur- 
suit of the enemy, and rccrosscs the river, ib. ; 
arrives in sight of Masulipatom, ib. ; bis difficulties 
for want of money, Gs, GG ; becomes aware of flight 
of Anundcrauzc, nnd despatches messenger to win 
liim back, 60 ; determines to make attempt to carry 
Masulipatam by storm, ib.; makes nn attack with 
three divisions, GG, G7 ; rejects the offer of M. Con- 
flans to surrender on terms, G7 ; obtains possession 
of tlio place and of a rich booty, ib. ; concludes treaty 
with Salabnt Jung, ib,; returns from tlio Deccan, 
and is despatched northward with a force against tlic 
Dutch, 82; attacked by gnrrison of Chlnsura, which 
bo defeats and puts to flight, 83; engages forco 
landed from Dutch ships, and routs them, ib. 

Fort Ostenburgh, added to the conquest of the English, 
161. 

Fort St. David, purchased by the East-India Company 
from n native prince, fortified, nnd rendered an impor- 
tant station, IG; on fall of Madras, Company’s agents 
assume general administration of affairs ill that part 
of India, 17, 18; arms of the French directed against, 
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>7 Ditjb-it. 1* ; Pnsli-li repel lb* nltsrk, ill. ; Clirr 
Inal r* hi* fayr in iti»gul*r, 22; md being up. 
pwirjjnl i*r.ir it'.ir, ptr-r-'*' ’» rr, 12; fotiunl uf, 
initial » r«! -.rh r,<-t ( -» Etr’i-h. ;.i; tlsrsr mr-trr.grr 
r.*j lut'd, -V.l; I'ffiuh ».|tn.lr*'n (hx-finl failing c'!T, 
ib.; attatlr,! li; thr Krcnrh, it t ipiiulatc*. ill- ; it* 

• ortendrr pipit** n’srrt St ill. : eenrt of 

if app siilPil. hv whom the !<-r.-n* i f capitulation 

Ivrd slarntful, lb. 

JY:t V I. (ir’itrt, fi<;tlf.r:ltan ereetrd lij the E»*t- 
India f. itipanr »t Madrapatam *o named, lC>. (Ser 
M«ilts«.l 

F.-rl Mtnttnip fJsta', ntltd.cd ami canted hr tlorm, 

I*. :i William. Cntitpanj'f iflthmcnt in Hernial fortified 
aid *n ra'.ir l. 17. cellf-g* rf, futinilcil by Marqni» 
UVlr.l-r, it* cila'ditbtncntatid suppression, ib. 
fSrr Calcutta and HtigaD' 

FtuM*r<\ l/MilriMil, lit* callsntnr In effecting com. 
IMi-i'-.tif!) 1 rttn-en Hr:t;*h force Ijinf c.JT Island of 
It ■•••!! an an 1 O'Sirl p'.rr.t on shore. "af'i. 

l'.-a L r. Hr., renvisel fifm etT.ee at llenire* by 
tl*i!if.'*, i.n.l pi.-iml* for rrm-nal, M2; hit rr*t«ra- 
li'ti rrJrre i I t CY-art i f Dirtcters, ami order* set at 
nai'f'.t, l:-t. 

lVt. lhpM Hi n* Obtile* Jam**, t«*i*r« in llmne of 
r. tntn.'r* for l*i*r t-i bring In a lull for l.r UTf pnvrrn* 
te.'rt ri tmit.-ni) piinthT.* rml I'epcn-leneirt In 
Irtl’i, I* * ; p’*n rf( ,i) f cn.l rntlinc cf it* provisions. 
|li. I dera tine'-l 1 1 Hr. r.twys. il>. j Mil i mn th* 
CV-tn-r.T, l at f»ii* il.Mirlul ttrlutlrn of ministry. 
1! *, IMj rnti 1 tf l*air In hrirg in a hill In npp-'i- 

• :ti. n In tMl'a h il. lull tin pregfru In a ir in tl, IM j 
rail* ai'eml-l rf IDui* <•! Orrmicr.t tn claim* o! 
eir liter* r! i-.tV.li <f Aren!, ili.i mere* that th'rr t* 
pr an 1 f-r Imprrrbsnp li a* t:nr » in ttUttter l.itrca'. 
mrr.t c! fi.'jt Mwgh, |i }; tnnrra that Fratri* hr 
si’i!t| lo e-i.iit.lttf frt f-tmlnrtirp Inip-arhmcnt of 
llftirr*. It- ’i Male* rttifir |.irj".*c.l in he lahrn liy 
manure i* t ! inp*:e!.r.rnl of Hatting*. DU. 

Finer, !•!* rf, airnil c! Frer-th czpedltion at, tj. 
flfr Mauritius.) 

1‘rat.rit, Mr. I'i.'.l p, r.etsinsie I member rf enaaril of 
Hcrgil, 127; *t.'PP'lt* lirsrral Clasrtirg In callinr 
far r-rrcip-r.'ir.rr r.f llaulnp* oitli t'oinpanj'e 
ai-nart*. »'jpp"rt* * uppritmn t.f Cohinrl Montnn for 
rrral <it MiihlicUn, Hi. •, *upp',M« propmal of General 
t iaicfir.p t;r trar.ifc irinp ilotie* « I ff*i?!en! to Colonel 
ChampUd. )tM| nineurr mill General Ciaierins ami 
C il-.e.rl Slam in In r ir.tt.'.tilnp Irrily niili eiiirr a* 
ilin lie I hr hi* death, Hi. j | rrient* to rounril paper 
trr.tri Nnnrnmar areuiinp lla>linpi of rnrruplion, 
153, l?‘.i; aupiirrta (ien'ral Ciaminf; In hi* attempt 
lo n»urp the ether if (pnernor, 131 1 ottrmW meeting 
cf rrunril, anil m o c* fur rrvrninp reiolutiona r*. 
flufinp General t.'lavcrinp, 133 1 maintain* the riplit 
t.l General Claier.m: to iclain llte olliet of rainman- 
der-in-ehief, Hi. ; tupporla Mr. Wilder in propmal lo 
cmprr.il rompllanrc «ttli npplieaiion of the nahoh 
hlnharich.ul-iliitvlali to he ininulrJ «ith the ndnil- 
ni*lration of hi* o*en affair*. 137 I object* to appro, 
printlon of lalaryof Mahoineil lieu Khan, 139; joina 
tilth Mr. Wilder In projouiup lo call on nnhulilo 
reatore Mnhomml Ileta Khan, III.; hit chanpc of 
pinition **llh repard to I!a*tinp*. ib. ; detlrea retire- 
ment of Harwell, Hi.; overture for accommodation 
with Ilaatiiip", ill.; meet* Hattinpa to complete 
pacification, ib. ; denic* ever being party to any en. 
papemmt aecorinp to Ila*tinpa the management of 
the Mabratlawar, M2; fiphta duel with Uatlinp*, 
and la wounded, ill.; quit* India, ib. p Ida objection 
to carrylnp war into territoriea of Hcindia ami Golkar, 
HO; occa»ion of duel with Ilaatinpa, ib. ; failure of 
attciiipt* to introduce him into committee for carrying 
on Imper-ehuient of HaMinpr, 193 ; allege* that Sir 
G. Harlow had incurred the displcoaurc of Court of 
Director*, 337- . . , , 

Frankland and Sfanmngham, Mcsira., volunteer to 
Mipcrtnteml the embarkation of females from Calcutta 
when attacked by Sooraj-oo-DotvIah, 93. 

Fra*er, Colonel, didodge* n body of rifiemen, moves 
toward* St. Deni*, ami defeat* the main force of the 
enemv in the I«land of Hourbon, 3GD; is joined by 
Colonel Drummond, ami obtains surrender of the 
island, 367 ; commvnd* column of attack at Assccr- 
gurh, «3 ; fails while rallying his men, 45t. 


I'ra’rr, 5Ir. Wiltism, firrt at*]*t.int to the resident at 
Delhi, ra|*c* large body of irregulars for the Nepaul 
w »r, PpJ. 

Fra*er, I.irutenant, succeeds Mr. Graeme as political 
agent in Coorg, 403. 

Fca«er, Captain, (light ef his cavalry, r.Stl. 

Frarer, General, detached in setrch of Ilolkar’* Infantry 
and puns, 3lfi; arrives at Gohurdun, ib.j engage* 
the enemy near Deep, 317; mortally wounded and 
die*. 111. 

Frederick, Colonel, n**aults Darwar, 1* repulsed,- and 
die* of the effect* of di«nppoiMtncnt, 193. 

French attack and take Mndra*, 17; ntlark nabob of 
the Carnatic, and force him to retire to Arcot,ih.; 
their perfidy toward* the Knplirh, ill. ; power and 
influence of, cserted ngaimt Jiaeir Jung, 19; defec- 
tion in their army, SO; capture a fortified pagoda 
near Fort St. David, ill. ; attack the camp of Maho- 
met All, who abandons hi* entrenchments, ib.; pain 
po**e**ion of Ginpec, ib.; adrancc upon camp of 
Kaiir Junp, who is murdered by his own dependents, 
SI ; tlirlr disputes with the Fntan chiefs about booty, 
ib. ; their power and influence at the court of Mo- 
ruffar Junp, ih. ; support Salahat Jung on death of 
Mr.etiffar Junp, S3: murder disabled soldiers near 
Conjereram, Sd ; defeated by Major Dawrcncc, 39 ; re- 
port the death of Major I.awrcnec, 40 ; again defeat'd 
by Major Lawrence, lb. ; fail in attack on Trichino- 
pnly, lb.; ru*peniion of arms anil treaty concluded 
with, 41 ; offer to assist English against Sooraj-oo- 
Danish rn condition of their quitting Calcutta for 
Clisndfmtimrr, 43 ; negotiation* with, at Chandcr- 
nspore, with a view to maintenance of neutrality, 48, 
49; attacked at Chandmiaporc, and Ihc place taken, 
49 ; menace Tricbinopely, 37 ; retire, SS ; their ca- 
non* movements, ib. ; capture Fort St. David and 
Devi-cottah. 59, fiO; their mnrrh to Tnnjorc and 
return, CO; lay siege to Madras, Cl ; retire, (il ; pro- 
ceeding* of, tinder Sf. Rnnilani, Cl, 05 ; naval en- 
gagement with, 09 ; subsequent events, 08, 09 ; mu- 
tiny in IjIIj’s army, 70; capture Seringaos, 70, "I ; 
their cruelty. 71 1 movement* of Hussy and Daily, 72 ; 
defeated at Wnndcwa«h by Colonel Cootc, “4 ; sundry 
movement* cf, 75, 70; licvepcd in I’ondiehcrry, 70 ; 
their powrr in the Carnatic terminated by fall of Pon- 
dicherry, 79; their possessions restored at the peace, 
IOG; succeed In landing troop* at Porto Novo, 1GS; 
;om llydcr Ati, Hi.; naval engagement with, ih.; 
defeated liy General Stuart, lOS ; retire from Manga- 
lore on cor, elusion of peace, 109; attack* upon the 
island* belonging to, in the Indian Ocean, and their 
rapture. aOt. 

French mitsion sent to Persia in 1803, 323 ; its intrigues 
with Persia, ih. 

French, Major, joins Colonel Gillespie at Palemlinrgh, 
373. 

Frith, Major, captures Mclloon (nurmese war), 474. 

Fullerton, Mr., saved from the massacre of European 
prisoners by Mcer Cossini, and effects his escape, 94. 

Fullarton, Colonel, his conflicting instructions, lfig; 
receives intelligence of violation of convention of 
Mangalore, ami moves on to Paligaut to effect junc- 
tion with General Slaclcod, 170; proceeds to capital 
of Cuimbstore, ib. ; his progress arrested by instruc- 
tions from commissioners. III. ; required to suspend 
his operations, abandon ail bis conquests, anil re- 
tire, ib. ; his partial obedience, ib. 1 complete obedi- 
ence enforced on him by government, 171 ; receives 
counter orders, ib. 

Fuller, Mr., chairman of committee of the TIousc of 
Commons, moves for leave to bring in a Bill for re- 
gulating Company’s dividends, which is carried, 120. 

Fume!, Viscount, dispatched to negotiate with muti- 
neers in Daily’s army, and partially succeeds, 70. 

Futternbad, slaughter of British fugitives at, 571 . 

Fulteli llyder, eldest son of Tippoo, personally tenders 
submission to General Harfis, 213. 

Futlch Khan, the Affghnn vicicr, 531 ; murder of, ib.; 
avenged by his brothers, 532. 

Futteli Sing Guicowar, discussions between him and tba 
peishwa, 416; disavows intrigues carried on in his 
name at court of peishwa, 417. 

Fuztul-ool-Khnn (general of Hydcr Ali) enters Coim- 
batore, 1 IG. 

Fyzabad, palace of begums at, blockaded, 178. 

Fyzoolla Khan (flohilla chief), movement against, and 
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depute settled liy negotiation, 125; arrangement 
made with him guaranteed liy British government, 
175; assistance demanded from, by the English, lb. ; 
offers reduced amount, ib. ; further demand from, 
and modified offer of compliance, 17G ; is declared to 
havo forfeited the protection of the English, tb.j 
his death, 225 ; succeeding disturbances, ib. ; pros- 
perity of his dominions, ib. 

G. 

Garbett, Captain, attacks the Huzarch tribe, 64G. 
Gardener, Cornet, falls in the breach of l,ahar, 149' , 
Gardiner, Captain, attacks Tnntia, a native chief, with 
success, 311. 

Gardner, Colonel, appointed to raise and command n 
body of irregulars during Ncpaul war, 402,403; his 
successful advance, 403; drives the enemy from posi- 
tion in front of Almorah, ib. 

Gardner, Hon. Edward, intrusted with negotiations 
during Ncpaul war, 392; ordered to proceed to 
Kumnon in a political character, 403 ; assents to pro. 
posal or Bum Snh to address letters recommending 
certain Ncpauleso commanders to withdraw their 
forces, 406. 

Garrett, Captain, killed, 595. 

Gascoyne, General, objects to construction of committee 
of the House of Commons for inquiry into affairs of 
East-lndia Company, 601 ; condemns report of com- 
mittee, ib. 

Gawilghur, description of, by General Wellesley, 290 ; 
British force under General Stevenson, and General 
Wellesley moves against it, ib. ; operations against, 
ib. ; its fail, 207. 

Gazcc-oo-decn Hyder, king of Oude, 523. 

Georgia, rival princes of, seek the assistance of Itussia, 
630. 

Geriah, general engagement there between English and 
Ulcer Cossim, 91 ; victory of the former, and flight of 
the latter, ib. 

Ghnzi Khan Toghlult defeats and slays the murderer of 
Moharik, and mounts the throne of Delhi, 3. 
Ghazi-oo-Deen, eldest son of Nizam-aol-Moolk, denies 
that he had renounced his right of succession, appears 
at head of an army, and proclaims himself soonahdar 
of the Deccan, 38. 

Ghcriah, pirate station on coast of Concan, attacked by 
Admiral Watson and Clive, and the place falls into 
their hands, 41. 

Ghiljies reject the offer of Shah Shoojah, 540 ; their 
hostile farces, 542; outbreak among the, 547 ; expedi- 
tions sent against, and contests with, 547, 551, 552; 
reasons of their revolt, 563; repulsed by Captain 
Craigic, 581 ; defeated at Jugdulul:, 683. 

Ghizni, dynasty of, involved in wars with the Suijook 
Turks and with the Affghan house of Ghoor, and 
driven from their capital, 3 ; take refuge in India, 
when Lahore becomes their capital, ib. ; recover 
Ghizni, and again expelled, ib. ; close of the dynasty, 
ib. (See Ghuznee). 

Gholam Mahomed (son of Fyzoolla Khan) raises rebel- 
lion on death of his father, makes his elder brother 
prisoner, and murders him, 225. 

Gholaum Ali Khan, his correspondence with Tippoo 
Sultan from Madras relating to Mahomet Ali, 250; 
endeavours to evade inquiries of British commis- 
sioners respecting intrigues with Mahomet Ali, by 
affecting dotage, 257. 

Gholaum Knudir Khan (Rohiiia), obtains possession 
■ "f eity of Delhi, 289 ; his dreadful excesses, ib. 
Ghufloor Khan (Paten) places Kurreem Pinderrie (in- 
trusted to him by Holknr) under restraint, 421 ; pro- 
vision for securing jaghire to, in Marquis of Hastings’s 
treaty with Holkar, 441. 

Ghuznee, arrival of the Anglo-Indian army at, 641 ; 
strength of its defences, ib, ; preparations for attack, 
642; storming of, and capture, 542, 543; recaptured 
by. the Affghans, 5?3; and the British officers im- 
pnsnncd, 674; recaptured by General Nott, 686 ; its 
destruction, ib. 

Gibbs, Colonel, attacks and puts to flight army of 
General Janssens, 37G. 

■e* e » C®!«»wl. receives intelligence at Arcot ol 
■J at Vellore, and marches thither, 349; blows 


open gate and disperses the insurgents, Hi. ; heads a 
sally on the enemy at Batavia, 3*4 ; attempt to poison 
litm and Ids staff, 3/4, 376 ; his prompt attack of the 
enemy at Wcllcvrcdcn, when lie carries the place at 
point of bayonet, 375 ; captures fort of Bicester Cor- 
sr.lis, ill.; his personal encounters, II).; commands 
force against Pallmhang, 377 ; arrives at Palimhang, 
refuses to treat except with sultan In person, and 
takes possession of works at Borang, ill, ; endeavours 
to stop confusion and carnage at Pallmhang, ib. ; 
attempt to assassinate him frustrated, Hi.; obtains 
possession of the city, fort, batteries, and forty-two 
pieces of cannon, 378; his arrival at Djoejnearta, and 
outrages which follow, ill.; cannonades palace of 
sultnn of Djorjocarta, takes it by escalade, and makes 
sultan prisoner, 378, 379; placed in command of 
division of the army against Ncpaul, 392; failure of 
his attempt against Kalunga, 39 1 ; Is mortally wounded 
there, ib. 

Glngcc taken possession of liy the French, 21 ; garrison 
of, summoned to surrender liy Major Kinneir, 31; 
taken by Captain Stephen Smith, 79. 

Giriskh, capture of, 640. 

Gladstone, Mr. John, his evidence on the trade of the 
Americans with China, 497, 499. 

Glass and Itevcll, British officers, whose lives tire spared 
by the French, when their companions were murdered 
near Conjeveram, 2G ; arc required to make communi- 
cation to Clive to deter him from attack, ib. 

Goa attacked by Portuguese and taken by storm, re- 
taken by a native force, and again captured by the 
Portuguese, 8; becomes the capital of Portuguese 
dominions in India, and the see of nn archbishop, the 
primate of the Indies, ib. 

Gnhurdun, arrival of General Frazer there in pursuit of 
Hotkar’s infantry anil guns, 3IG. 

Goddard, Colonel (nfterwards General), succeeds Colonel 
Leslie in command of force from Bengal, detached in 
support of llugonath Rao, 147; disregards instruc- 
tions from Bombay, and continues his march, ib.; his 
honourable reception liy government of Bombay, ib. ; 
is requested to join deliberation in council.and .re- 
commended for appointment as commandcr-in-chief, 
ib. ; intrusted with authority to negotiate treaty with 
Mahratta state, 148 ; puts liis army in motion, takes 
Ahmedabad by assault, anil attacks camp of Scindia, 
ib. ; raised to rank of brigadier-general, ib. 

■ ■ — General, attacks Bassem, wliich surrenders 
nt discretion, 149; marches to threaten Poona, and 
establishes head-quarters at foot of the Ghauts, 150 ; 
amused by theministcrof the pcishwawith pretended 
negotiation, ib. ; presses negotiation for peace, ib. 

Goderich, Lord, succeeds to chief place in administra- 
tion, and yields to anti-Catliolic party, 48/. 

Godbeu, M., supersedes Duplcix in the government of 
the French possessions in India, 41, 

Godwin, Colonel (King’s 41st), attacks and carries 
stockades in Burmese war, 4Gl ; despatched on expe- 
dition to Martchan, which is attacked and captured, 
4G5, 400; dislodges advanced position of Burmese 
force nt Thnntnbain, 4G9. 

Gohud, alliance formed with the rana of, who is attacked 
by Mahrattas, and demands aid from British govern- 
ment, 148; troops, under Captain Popbam, despatched 
to his assistance, ib. ; treaty with rana of, 301; de- 
mand of, by Scindia, 305 ; invaded by Ambajec Inglia, 
328; Marquis Cornwallis surrenders it to Scindia, 
343. 

Golconda invaded by Mohammed, son of Aurungzclic, 

8 ; king of, overcome by Aurungzebe, ends his days 
in prison at Dowlatahad, 14; Mnzttffar Jung sets out 
for, escorted by troops commanded by 31, Bussy, 21, 

Golden lloclt, British post at, attacked by M- Artrue 
and carried ; retaken by Blajor Lawrence, S9. 

Goodins (son of Nuncomar) appointed treasurer of 
nabob’s household by Warren Hastings, 123 : his ap- 
pointment alleged to have been obtained by a bribe to 
Hastings, 130; succeeds Blunny Begum as guardian 
of the nabob, ib. 

Gooikha tribe established in great force in Ncpaul, 399 ; 
their encroachments, ib. ; imprison and put to death 
PerthcePaul Sing, rajah of Palpa, ib. ; Sir George Bsr- 
low’s effort to conciliate them fails, 390. 

Goorkha prince claims management of Bootwul, 389. 

. (See Ncpaul.) 

Gooroo Gojraj Blisscr. (See Gujraj Misscr.) 
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Gordon, Major Robert, his extraordinary disappearance 
at tlic attack on Wnndcwash, 69 ; similar uisappear- 
nnee of, during attack on redoubts near Pondicherry, 
77 - 

— — Colonel, arrives with provisions at Mangalore 
after articles of capitulation agreed upon, 1*0, 

Gorcham, Lieutenant, saves liis life by knowledge of 
the native language, and is required by Hyder Ali to 
translate summons of surrender of Eroad, 11”. 

Gough, Sir Hugh, commander of the forces against the 
Mabrnttas of Scindia, (i05 ; his despatch respecting 
the battles of Ciionda and Makarajpoor, ib. 

Govindporc. hoivobtaincd by East-Inaia Company, 16. 

Gowdic, Major, captures Uyaccotah, 200. 

Graeme, Mr. H. S., appointed to conduct communieation 
with rajah of Coorg, and nature of his instructions, 
492 j fails in attempt to induce rajah to receive him, 
293 ; attempts to negotiate through native agency, ib. j 
is succeeded in political duties by Lieutenant Fraser, 
and returns to Europe, ib. 

Grafton, Duke of, his communications with chairman 
and deputy chairman of East-India Company, 119, 

Graham, Mr., demands of ranee of Rurdwan security 
for paymrnt of a penalty in case of failure in esta"- 
blishing charges against Warren Hastings and others, 
129; intrusted jointly with Colonel Maclean with 
authority to tender resignation of Hastings, 133; 
purport of letter addressed to him and Colonel Mac- 
dean by Hastings, 13fi. 

Graham, Brigadier-General, commander of the Bengal 
forces in Afghanistan, 531. 

Grant, Captain, success of his column at Bhurtporc, 
S22. 

Grant, Captain James, attacks and captures fort of 
Talync in Pindarrie war, 439- 

Grant, Ensign, his gallant defence of Dumbadenia in 
Ceylon, 30S. 

Grant, Charles, sen., opposes Lord Castlercagli’s motion 
for select committee on affairs of East-India Com- 
pany, 3S1 ; statements on behalf of East-India Com- 
pany by, 3SG ct scq. ; supports motion for confining 
return of vessels from India to the port of London 
for a limited period, 3Sy. 

Grant, Charles, jun., claims for East-India Company 
credit for improvement of India, 38S ; answers objec- 
tion to union of political and commercial functions, 
ib. ; denounces those who, having participated largcly 
in the slave trade, had become advocates of free trade 
with India, ib. ; his bold and striking peroration, 
3SG, 38f; moves re-appointment of committee of 
inquiry, 502 ; moves that notice be given of payment 
of debt due by public to Company, ib. ; again moves 
for re-appointment of committee of inquiry, ib, ; vin- 
dicates directors from suspicion of obstructing in- 
quiry, ib. ; once more mores for committee, 503 ; 
suggestion of, for dividingcommittec, ib. ; his answer 
to question of Mr. Stanrt Wortlcy on duty of general 
committee, ib. ; moves that the House of Commons 
Tcsolrc into committee on Indian afTairs, and panegy- 
rizes Company's government, but objects to its union 
with trade, 505, SoG: his statements relating to trade 
between India and Chinn, 50G ; notices the proposed 
extension of power of governor-general, the con- 
templated subjection of Europeans to same jurisdic- 
tion as natives, the removal of disabilities for office, 

’ law commission, and new bishoprics, and moves tbree 
resolutions, ib. ; presents n bill to the Commons, 
founded on ministerial plnn of compromise, ib. ; adds 
clause respecting slavery, 509 ; adds proviso, allowing 
grant of money by government of India to religious 
purposes unconnected with the established churches 
of England and Scotland, 511; his speech on the 
affairs of Oude, 5lG; made secretary of state for the 
colonial deportment, 518. 

Great Britain, her difficulties as regards Persia and 
Russia, 531. 

Grcenhill, Major, commands column for attack of 
breach at Malligaum, and is wounded, 449. 

Grenville, Lord, defends exercise of royal prerogative 
in removing Sir George Barlow from office of gover- 
nor-general, 356; suggests a select committee to 
hear evidence on arrangement with East-India Com- 
pany, 381 S his opinions on the subject, 384, 385 ; 
declares that he is for transferring the government of 
India to the Crown altogether, 385 ; remarks on his 
speech, ib. 
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Grey, Earl, new ministry formed under, 502 ; intimates 
that ministers did not intend to bring on any measure 
on subject of East-India Company’s charter during 
the session of 1831, 503. 

Grey, General, defeats a large body of Gwalior troops, 

Guicowar (see Futtch Sing Guicowar). 

Gujelhntty surrenders to the army of Hyder Ali, 117. 

Gujraj Misscr, attempts to negotiate with Nepaul 
through his medium, 407, 408; the negotiations con- 
cluded by treaty, ib. 

Gumher Singh engaged and defeated by Burmese, 
4G0 ; succeeds in reaching western boundary of Ma- 
nipur, 471 ; Burmese fly on his approach, and lie 
returns to Sylhet, ib. ; stipulation in treaty with 
Burmese regarding, 475. 

Gundamuk, General Pollock's capture of, £83. 

GmigadurShastry, chief minister of the guicowar, his 
talents and services, 41G ; selected to conduct nego- 
tiations with peishwa, 417; intrigues to defeat the 
object of liis mission, ib. ; on failure of his mission 
is about to leave Poona, ib. ; is invited to accompany 
peishwa to Punderpore, and murdered, 418. 

Guntoor, rented of Basalut Jung by Company, 165. 

Gurdec Khan, Pindarrie, favour bestowed upon, by 
Hoikar, 422. 

Guzerat, portion of territory renounced by East-India 
Company to peishwa, 301. 

Gwalior taken by Captain Popham, 149; ceded to the 
Company, 304 ; demanded by Scindia, 321; apology 
for surrender of, by Marquis Cornwallis, 343 j affairs 
of, and intrigues at, 599 ; governed by the army, ib. ; 
the governor-general’s interference with, 599,’ GOO; 
maharancc of, her youth and incapacity for govern- 
ment, Goo, Gol ; increasing difficulties, 602; British 
right of interference with, ib. ; and manifesto respect- 
ing, 603; Anglo-Indian contests with the troops of, 
G05, 60G ; the msbnrajnh and maharanee reduced to 
submission, GoG: the British troops marched into, 
and amicable relations established by treaty, 607; 
articles of the treaty, ib. ; the government of, esta- 
blished on a new basis, 608. 


H. 

HaGz Jee, officer of the nizam, left in charge of lower 
fort of Goorumconda, attacked and made prisoner, 
204 ; carried to a concealed situation, and murdered 
by Aly Reeza, ib. 

Halibnrton, Colonel, commander of the Hyderabad 
subsidiary force, marches to the neighbourhood of 
Aurungabad to aid operations against Hoikar, 319 ; 
joins Colonel Wallace, ib. ; ordered to occupy posi- 
tion favourable to the seizure of Scindia's possessions 
south of the Nerbudda, 336; directed to advance to 
Moolaporc, 339. 

Hnmagery Mcrion, native servant of the Company, 
selected by Mr. Graeme as agent at Coorg, forcibly 
detained there, 293. 

Hnmelin, M., his taunting remark to General Aber- 
crombie, and the general’s retort, 3G8. 

Hamilton, Major, takes possession of battery at hou-e 
of dewan of Travancore, arrives atAnjuvicha, attacks 
party of the enemy, and defeats them, 360. 

Hammond, Major, commands two battalions employed 
in keeping in check part of the enemy’s force at the 
battle of Deeg, 317. 

Harcourt, Colonel, suppresses the annoyances created 
by the rajah of Khoordab, and the zemindar of 
Kimka, 319* 

Hardyman, General, ordered to move to the Nerbudda 
on breaking out of disturbances in Nngpore, 437 ; 
defeats the enemy at J ubbulpore, ib. 

Hardyman, Lieutenant, killed, 5G7. 

Harland, Sir Robert, his officious and dangerous con- 
duct, 122 ; enters into negotiations with Mahrattns, 
and is involved in disputes with governor and council 
of Madras, ib. ; departs, ib. ; 

Harpur, Lieutenant-Colonel, intercepted by officers of 
Hyder Ali in marching from Guntoor to Adoni, and 
retires, 155. 

Harrington, Mr., member of councilof Bengal, records 
his opinion in favour of the interference of the Bri- 
tish government at Bhurtpore, 481 ; vindicates the 
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ministerial bill for government of Indio, 509; pro- 
poses that tenure of Company should be determinable 
at expiration of ten years, ib, ; supports amendment 
withdrawing discretionary powers ns to appointment 
of council at subordinate presidencies, ib. ; supports 
nmcndmentcxcludinggovcrnor-gcneral from governor- 
ship of any particular presidency, ib. j moves omission 
of clause restricting residence in India, ib. ; opposes 
establishment of new' bishoprics, 509, 510; moves 
amendment for reducing salnry of governor-general, 
5)0; opposes motion relating to compulsory main- 
tenance of Scotch ministers at the presidencies, ib. ; 
supports motion for abolishing salt monopoly, ib. ; 
renews motion for putting an end to Company’s 
government in ten years, ib.; seconds motion of Mr. 
Fergusson for henring Company by counsel, ib. 

Ilumzcc Khan, revolt of, against Shoojah Shah, 563. 

Huns, progress of their arms, 4. 

Hunter, Captain, forces and enters the gate of Tippoo 
Sultan’s garden, takes post and waits for orders, 
quits garden, and rushes with his men into the 
river under a heavy lire, 207 ; makes his way to the 
reserve under Lord Cornwallis, ib. 

Huskisson, Mr., makes statement of trade with India 
subsequently to abolition of Company’s exclusive 
privileges, 493 ; apposes Directors ot the East- India 
Company sitting on parliamentary committees, 600 ; 
objects to so many county members being placed on 
parliamentary committees, ib.; contends that the 
Company have violated the law. ib. 

Hussein Ali (officer of Hydcr All), attacked, defeated, 
and made prisoner by Colonel Harder, 194. 

Hussein lleza Ivhan (minister of Oudc), liis meeting 
with Sir J. Shore, nnd results, 226 ; his retention of 
office supposed to be n bar to satisfactory arrange- 
ment of the state, 264. 

Huzareli tribe, hostility of the, 546 ; attack on the, 
ib. ; the chiefs declare in favour of the British party, 
586. 

Byder Ali concludes treaty with La1ly,7G ; his situation 
requires withdrawal of his troops from Pondicherry, 
ib. ; his origin and advance to manhood, 107; bis time 
divided between the sports of the field and volup- 
tuous enjoyments, ib. ; joins his brother’s corps ns a 
volunteer, distinguishes himself, advances to the 
commnnd of freebooters, ib. ; his predatory troops 
nnd resources increase, ib. ; nominated foujdar of 
Dindigul, ib. ; proceeds at head of force to suppress 
confederacy of polygars, and succeeds, ib. ; his scheme 
for enhancing the numberof the apparently wounded, 
and apportionment of the money furnished to him, 
ib. ; his force augmented and assignments of revenue 
made for support of the increase, 108; special com- 
missioners deputed to inspect musters, and their 
vigilance frustrated by him, ib. ; suppresses mutiny 
in Mysorean army, attacks and defeats Herri Singh, 
presents guns and horses to his sovereign, and obtains 
district of Bangalore as a personal jaghire, ib, ; nomi- 
nated to chief command of field army, reduces the 
Mahrattas, and is received with distinction, ib. ; in- 
trigues against his benefactor, Nunjcrqj, troops pro- 
cecd to his quarters and demand payment of arrenrs, 
^ - to discharge arrears of troops, and obtains 

urtber assignments of revenue, 108, 109; conspiracy 
reduce his power, 109 ! is attacked and defeated, 
his patron to resume bis place at the head of 
state nnd receive his old servant, ib. ; his trea- 

career, ib. ; defeats the army of Koondc 

■w, takes him prisoner, and confines him in an 
■ cage, 110; created nabob of Sera by Bnsalat 
g, reduces Sera, ib. ; bis cruelty, ib. ; penetrates 
■ipitnl of Bcdnore, and obtains vast treasure, ib. ; 

j against him detected, ib. ; attempts con- 
' of Malabar, ib. ; renders homage to new rajah 
% rare, 1 11 ; gives orders to lay waste the country, 
down the reservoirs, poison the wells, bum 
yo, bury the groin, nnd drive off the cattle, in 
■ cheek the advance of the Mahrnttason Mysore, 
k< Colonel Smith, nnd is defeated, 1 13, 1 13 ; 
. . Aon of Tripatore and Voninmbaddy, 113, 
v . chiefs revolt against him, 114; sum- 
.final landholders of Uednorc to meet him, 

. Uuns, ib. ; takes different mode of levying 
■ in Malabar, ib. ; enters Bangalore, 115; 
, Colonel Wood, witii great loss, 1 15, 1 IG ; 

Oossoor, and gains possession of pettnii, 


which he plunders end retires, 116; encounters nn 
English party under Captain Mixon, when his cavalry 
destroys the whole party, except Lieutenant Coreham, 
1 17 ; instances of his treachery and want of faith, ib. ; 
appears suddenly before Madras with six thousand 
horse, 118 ; sends letter to governor expressing desire 
for peace, terms of a treaty agreed upon, ib. ; plun- 
ders Porto Novo and Conjevcram, 157 1 despatches a 
force under his son Tippoo to frustrate junction of 
Sir H. Munro and Colonel Baillic, and breaks up his 
camp before Arcot, ib. ; attacks Colonel Baillic with 
his whole force, who orders his troops to lay down 
tlicir arms, 158 ; cruelty of his troops, ib. ; causes 
liis prisoners to he paraded before him, and heads of 
the slain to be deposi ed at his feet, ibi ; sufferings of 
liis British prisoners, 158, 159; resumes siege of 
Arcot, nnd captures it, 161 ; attacked and totally 
defeated by Sir Eyre Coote, 164 ; his ennse unpros- 
perous on const of Malabar, ib.; joined by French 
force, withdraws towards Pondicherry, and is defeated 
by Sir E. Coote, ib, ; his death at an advanced age, 
167 ; measures taken thereupon to secure the tlirona 
to Tippoo, ib.; and treaties concluded with, 189, 
200 . 

Ilyder Ati, commander of the jeznilchces, killed, 584. 

Ilytler Iihnn, governor of Ghuznec, his defeat and cap* 
turo, 543. 

Hyderabad, dissolution of the French force at, 235; 
symptoms of disaffection manifested by troops at, 
suppressed, 349, 350 ; outrageous rumours as to tlui 
intention of tho English propagated nnd believed, 
353; mutiny breaks out at, but subsides, 363 { 
treaties made at, 588 ; battle of, with the Beloochees; 
594. 


L 

lie du Passe, brilliant acquisition of, by parties from 
British cruisers, 367 ; intrusted to charge of Captain 
Willoughby, who uses the fort ns means of conquering 
tho Mauritius, ib. ; forlorn state of garrison there, 
they arc compelled to surrender, 368. 

Iralnck, Captain, his engagement with the main force 
of the French in the Isle of Bourbon, 364. 

Impcy, Sir Elijah, his leniency towards contempt of 
court, when proceeding from governor -general and 
council, 141 ; made judge of the Sudder Dewnnny 
Adawlut, ib. ; suggests the necessity of fortifying 
Hastings’s statement of facts by affidavits, 177 ; con- 
sents to receive affidavits in Oudc, where lie bad nd 
jurisdiction, ib- ; accused by Burke of being Has- 
tings’s instrument in the murder of Nuncomar; 
184. 

India, British, early history of, involved in obscurity, 

1 ; manners and institutions of, established long hex 
fora the Christian era, ib. ; origin of tho inhabitants, 
2 ; portion of, conquered by Persians, under Darius 
Hystaspcs, ib. ; invaded by Alexander, ib. ; Greek 
dominion there did not expire with his life, 3; its 
early and extensive commerce, ib. ; Mahometan inva- 
sion of, ib. ; brief sketch of the more striking parts of 
its history from the commencement of the eleventh 
to the middle of the eighteenth century, 8—16 ; first 
appearance of the English in, 16; British Beet 
despatched to 0744), threatens Pondicherry, 17; 
Duplcix claims supreme authority over French pos- 
sessions in, ib. ; excitement created at home by 
affairs of, 125, 179, ISO; gross ignorance respect- 
ing, prevalent in Europe during the eighteenth 
century, 146; position of British government in, 
on retirement of Lord Tcignmouth, £30 ; observa- 
tions on the feelings of native troops towards the 
British government, 348; prevalence of system 
under which the sovereign is held in subjection by 
n minister, SGl i effects of opening the trade with, 
by act of 1813, 383 ; personal tax always regarded by 
the people with dislike, 413 ; not desirable to disre- 
gard claims of rank in, 451 ; annuity of ^£'630,000 
to be charged upon its territorial revenues assigned 
for payment of the Company’s dividends, 504 ; forma- 
tion of a uniform code of laws for, contemplated, 
51 >7; the best-governed of the dependent possessions 
of Great Britain, 512; usurious money-lenders in, 
513, 514 ; liberty of the press established in, 522 ; her 
western frontiers often a subject of great anxiety, 528; 
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and the violence of the monsoon, 433; disposition amt 
operations nt )il» tinny, 4M i itlrrct* till march in 
Ongrln, 43K; Is Jnlnrd tip t<ir John Malcolm, 4ty; 
nriannrra toward* Mahhlpurr, |li, i liti witruirnu in 
attack tlin enemy, lb. | paltn tiimpl'te vlerory, tli. i 
enemy sue* fur praer, which Is grant'd, tt>. i «iiimu<tn» 
fort of Tntiirlr, 4 19| pfrf>iji|wi»tii>i!rli} l l"i «'»nn. 
In IT Tnlnrir, Hi. | place taken by lilm, tint Mlladar 
►riitrncfd to be bang'd, llli tl|a*ali*faet)»n • a- 
press'd «iiti regard to lit* folium I at Tnhi'lf, I'm 
I* defended li}' thr Marquis of Hailing*, tli. | rails 
upon various oltlrrr* to afford Information, tli. 

Hobart. I xml, poirtnotof Madrs*, proposes, <n death 
of Mahomet All, tin* rrttinn 1 1 y his lutrnm of err. 
tain territories, S2ij |,|« dispute will, gasrtti. 
ttirm of flcttgsl on ttii* subject, v.'*. 

Hnhhmiir, Mr J ., dr fr nils the tr'ora'.lonof 1/ nt Ilf ) In 
hutv's appointment ■* governor. g'urtsl of In-lts. 
(lit. 

Hogg, Mr., til* arguments on Itif rrsnestlon of toil 
llcjtesbury'* appointment a* fiimit' r-gecerat, M l. 

Hollar (Jrswmit llai) approaches r.mnt, unit driest* 
tlif combined furrr* of ttrlndia and tlif petshwa, -.'jit | 
retreat* before lirnrut Wfllolij, lio't irlioi to 
Clisndonr, SN!i| Invited to negotiate. jioi nttrc**'* 
friendly letter* tn (Irnrrat l-ahr, and il'spatrl.'* 
vakeel* to British ramp, Hi. 1 tvionlatlon* with, |L. s 
til* menacing Irttrt to General ttVIW'f, lit. | itii. 
tuftinl hy ilrtartmirnt from l.onl I .* V - ' , a, my. l.f 
tellte* prerlpltatrtjr, Hi. t deprived by fall of TonV 
Itampnora of til* nnty footing In Hindustan north ot 
the Chumhut, 311 1 lit* rapid ttight rmiler* It inrt. 
pfilient to follow him. lb. i ware hed by parti'* of 
cavalry under Cutar.rl Gardiner tmt lJ'iitfnanl 
I.liran, Hi. | nfttr thr retreat of Colonel Murray, 
quit* lit* jioit In Malm, mut teerosse* the Chtimhul 
with the whole of M« army. 313 | aitteli* amt destroys 
l.lrutcnant l.tiean’* eat airy. It*, t send* a Inter to 
Colonel Motiien, demanding the surrender of th' 
pun* amt email arm* of the llrithh forte. Hi. i attacks 
Colonel Monion, but i< b-at'n oil, Hi. i attmipt* 
made to corrupt the Hritlah trw p*. 313 1 continue* 
to follow amt liana* Colonel Monson, lb. i take* iw 
session of Muttra, SI 4 $ withdraw* on approach of 
Jlrilith army, 313: apicar* hrtorc Itcllil, th.t make* 
nn assault, I* repulsed, and rrllrr*, 316; cro*»f*thr 
Jumna at Vanmput, and threaten* to de*olatc the 
British terrltnric* In the l>oab with fire and award, 
Hr.; hi* cavalry attack Colonel Hum on Id* way from 
Delhi to Sshnninnore. lb. t hi* defeat by (lenctal 
Frazer near Deep, lb. ; hi* camp aurprl*cil hy General 
Jxike, 817: fltcM aero** the Jumna, lh. ; operation* 
ngninit him in the *outh, 319 ; hi* capital, Indore, 
occupied hy Colonel Murray, lh. ; the whole of hi* 
po**e»«inn» west of the Chumhul conquered, III. ; 
join* Slilrtce Hao at Weir, proceed* toward* camp 
of Sclwlia, 337 s letter* of, fall Into hand* of Kngllih, 
confirming auipicion* prevlou*ly entertained ol hi* 
Intrigue.* with Scindia, Hi. ; arrive* with all hii re- 
maining force at camp of Sclndia, and i* immediately 
vlalteil by ficlmlin nml hi* principal officer*, 338 : 
seizes Amhajee Inplla, from whom he ezrens proml*e 
of fifty !ae» of rupee*, lb. ; retreat* precipitately with 
Sclmlla, 33fl; «e«e* llaptlate, and deprive* him of 
eight, Sit; i« punned Into the I’nnjab hr Ixird 
Lake, 346: disappointed in hi* hope of obtaining 
assistance from the Scll.h*. ill.; ronclude* treaty 
with the English, at” ; district* of Tonk Bnmpoora 
given hack to, by Sir George Harlow, lb.; permit* 
Ameer Khan to levy contribution*, 371 ; lifcnmr* 
i mane, Hi.; encouragement attordeil by, to 1’indarrlet, 
423; captivated by Tiolaee llhyc, who obtains as- 
cendancy In the at ate, nml euccccds to the regency, 
438 ; bis dentb, lb. 

Uolknr (Mulhar Rao, son of the former), adopted by 
Toolscc Bhyc, 438 ; intrigues in the camp of, ill, ; 
disorganization of bis nrmy, lli. ; negotiation* witli 
vakeels from bis camp, 439 ; his person secur'd by 
party hostile to Tooltce Bhyc, who is seized and put 
to death, ill.; bis nrmy attacked and defeated by Sir 
Thomas Ilislap, 440; pence concluded with, lb,; 
provisions and stipulations of treaty, 441. 

Hollonil, Mr., employed liy government of Madras on 
mission nt court of niznm, 135 ; bis instructions and 
results, lb. ; recalled and suspended from the service 
by the Madras government, but retained at court of 


n’ratn, by tli* gnTemm*nt of It'-igsl, 156; I, 'eon's 

a-ting g'-t'rnor «.f Madia*. I*J; rrfn*'t to affair 
Ilnyttsh bstiali'.r.s to t*e rmpf.yrd by tu' rajah of 
Thi*m>«'. 'trrpt on th' put of th» bn-* Mangi-ig 
tn tlitt ptines, if,, j ht* tt'j*t*l-cl--*iw f .tidii't w(-h 
t'gard toifpl's>iittl|-,ns nf ‘I qip-^i Stilts', r'tp'fimg 
the **!' f.t t|r ft,i-rh V t'.t t-i nidi «,t 
Hi,; silp'li' I'J in r n'mtn'tit of Msdra* by fiM.-ril 
J.J'd'i**, 191, 

Itnlwrll, 31*,, iiuin'i it.' enmmsnd In Cil'utls, t,n It* 
ab»n.| ‘-.m*ut by Mr. Drake, »• appl-itrh of S--ors;. 
io.ll. siift, t T ; t* amitfd tiy th' n.hob of g'K.d 
tr's'.ni'Ht tu blni'lf and th' r-*t of th'tfomisnr** 
*'mm*, at: he snl tl.'j e-nf.n'd in Hti'V lt.,1', 
where rui in'-' r» et.i'iiMrt'tiik, hi* saf'ertog*, 
»St «it'e",!n„ r.nt j tire (n rouri'd i.f I'llrutta, *1; 
s-ip'it' !"1 by arrtol of Mr. Va'-i'ttsrt, **.; pr p us 
flung' In th* g''t'fni:i'nt of ft'ogsl, ande unanl. 
rat'* hi* j-lsits ts Van* ftt-t, *'•; hi* rs-.I f-ntial 
f'irrrtf'mt" " With M"f llosatm, lb. t il'ebi'i to 
C'lft— if In u*a*«*ii| ah *ta of Jfi't JsSlfy, {!,. , «-(pufate* 
ft r t*if psat'tsb.n by the C-rr ra-iy of Htinlwz*, Slid- 
nsp'f', sia ! t'Mtisyony. tu ii'fray chaig'a ».f inain- 
t atn.ug If roti-nf ft'ugtf.Hi, ; d'elin's eo run u -ileal ii g 
t*> Jle'r Jal.ef th' toiftafer r.f the gorerme.'ist to 
lt"S Coiaun, lb,; fi.nrt-iti*n of ti'aty with Mt'f 
f.siiM tte laat act of Li* offie-sl |1V, C7 ; sf ter 
tl »ti of M'tr fVailnt, leer**'* g.yu.fis tup"*. f*4; 
bl* *ignature attaeliid t • an ofl'.'utT' I*tt'r to Court 
of Dir"ti>r«, who o'd'f hi* ilt.ir.utsf fremth' *'r*iee, 
which !••' has reaigo'd fc'fite the order arrive* in 
Ind ». 9’. 

ffnm', )t*J*f, **verr’y wound' f fa attach cn Siting fa 
Hurm'aewi'. 4JV. 

Iti-oyhty, chief fsetnry nf the Company In Her gal, 16 f 
Moniehund foairer of S nraj.o-i.lhiwlah) retire* to, 
47 ; atta'k'il by th* Engluh. th' gattiron make th'ir 
e-cape, lh. • charge of a;!'.--.! e'ltripti-n in th* f-uj- 
lUrry of, in which Wair'n Ifl'tlog* ia secuaed of 
pirtteipatt'-p, nj ; fooj.tir itiiinit«'d. Hi. 

Hoidnirdroug stirrrn lerr-l tu the Ilncliah {f/ird Com- 
wxllia's war »ilh Tippoo), 193; cruelty eterrited by 
Tipjmo towards atate prismi'r* lo, lb. 

Iloomsyuon. ton of Hi’wr, evteaordinary act of hit 
father, performed In th' hope of relieving him front 
dangerous iltiiest, 5; yields his throne tn nhrer, lb. ; 
is rtiturrd, kb. ; dies burn a fall, and Is succecdtil by 
bis inn Akliar, C. 

Hnusarin Ali, northern cirears committed to hi* charge 
by Nizam, and Hritltb government agree to aid in 
establiabing hi* authority. III. 

ifornhy, Mr. fgaternornf Bombay), reaolttsnot tore* 
eogntre eonventinn concluded with Mahrattas, njrlo 
cede terntnry, 147. 

Iluahelngabad coveted by rajah of Rcrar, 326. 

Iloakin, an Engll.h sergeant, gives check to Furml- 
noia-Khan (utticer of ifyder AliJ with imignifieant 
force, and defends mud fort near Cavetiporani with 
great spirit. U6 ; hi* report to hi* officer, lh. ; his fate 
unknown, ih. 

Huddleston, Mr., added to commission for treating 
with Tippno Sultan, 170 ; hi* dispute with Colonel 
Wilks and Sir Thomas Dallai on a charge preferred 
against the commi**ioner* of meditating escape, ib. 

Unit Kabul, severe eonlliet* at the pastes of. SSI. 

Hsighes, Sir Edward, appea'ed to by Lord Pigot for 
protection, demands safe conduct for hi* lordifiip to 
the British ships, refuses to make terms, and throws 
consequences on those nho resisted. 132; employ- 
ment of ids squadron in aid of English army against 
Ifyiler AH, lOl ; encounters French fleet under Sf. 
KuITrvln, anil captures six vessel*, lGS; sail* tore, 
lievc Timcomalee, and come* up with French fleet, 
wbrn a nangninuty battle ensues, which terminates 
without any decisive result", ib.; retires to Trinco- 
malcc, Hi.; fru-trates design of French upon Neg*- 
patam,whcn twoindecisivcbattlestakeptace.ib. ; re- 
tires to Madras, ib. 

Uumtieratone, Colonel, lands nt Calient With British 
force, joins that previously under command of Major 
Ahington, takes command of whole, retreats before 
Tippoo, and returns to coast, after haring sustained 
great losses, >67. , , 

Hume, Str., bis opinion that government should sug- 
gest some mode of conducting inquiry into affairs or 
East-India Company, 502; gives qualified assent to 
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ministerial bill for government of Indio, 509; pro- 
poses that tenure of Company should be determinable 
at expiration of ten years, ib, ; supports amendment 
withdrawing discretionary powers ns to appointment 
of council nt subordinate presidencies, ib. ; supports 
amcndmentcxcludinggovcmor-gcueral from governor- 
ship of any particular presidency, ib, ; mores omission 
of clause restricting residence in India, ib. ; opposes 
establishment of new bishoprics, 509, 510; mores 
amendment for reducing salary of gorernor-general, 
510; opposes motion relating to compulsory main- 
tenance of Scotch ministers nt the presidencies, ib. ; 
supports motion for abolishing salt monopoly, ib. ; 
renews motion for patting an end to Company’s 
government in ten rears, ib. ; seconds motion of Sfr. 
Fergusson for hearing Company l>y counsel, ib. 

Humzcc Khan, revolt of, against Shoojah Shah, 553. 

Huns, progress of their arms, 4. 

Hunter, Captain, forces nnd enters the gate of Tippoo 
Sultan’s garden, takes post nnd wnits for orders, 
quits garden, nnd rushes with his men into the 
river under n henry fire, 207 ; makes his way to the 
reserve under Lord Cornwallis, ib. 

Huskisson, Sir., makes statement of trade with India 
subsequently to abolition of Company’s exclusive 
privileges, 493 ; opposes Directors of the East-India 
Company silting on parliamentary committees, 500 ; 
objects to so m«ny county members being placed on 
parliamentary committees, ib. ; contends that the 
Company have violated the law. ib. 

Hussein Ali (officer of Kyder Ali), attacked, defeated, 
and made prisoner by Colonel Hartlev, 191. 

Hussein llera Khan (minister of Oude), hit meeting 
with Sir J. Shore, and results, 236; his retention of 
office supposed to be a bar to satisfactory arrange- 
mentof the state, 26l, 

Huzareh tribe, hostility of the, 546 ; attack an the, 
ih. • the chiefs declare in favour of the British party, 
586. 

Hy dcr Ali concludes treaty with Lally, y 6 ; his situation 
requires withdrawal of his troops from Pondicherry, 
ib. ; his origin and advance to manhood, 10/ ; bis time 
divided between the lports of the field and volup- 
tuous enjoyments, ib. ; joins his brother’s corps as a 
volunteer, distinguishes himself, advances to the 
command of freebooters, ih. ; his predatory troops 
and resources increase, ib. ; nominated foujdar of 
Dindigui, ib. ; proceeds at head of furce to suppress 
confederacy of polygars, and succeeds, ib. ; his scheme 
for enhancing the numberof the apparently wounded, 
and apportionment of the money furnished to him, 
ib. ; his force augmented and assignments of revenue 
made for support of the increase, 1Q8 ; special com. 
missionera deputed to inspect musters, and their 
vigilance frustrated by him, ib. ; suppresses mutiny 
in Mysorean army, attacks and defeats Herri Singh, 
presents guns and horses to his sovereign, and obtains 
district of Bangnlorc as a personal jaghire, ib. ; nomi- 
nated to chief command of Geld army, reduces the 
Mahrattas, and is reeeired with distinction, ib.; in- 
trigues naainst his benefactor, Nuojeraj, troops pro. 
ceed to his quarters and demand payment of arrears, 
engages to discharge arrears of troops, and obtains 
further assignments of revenue, 103, 109; conspiracy 
to reduce his power, 109; is attacked and defeated, 
implores his patron to resume his place at the head of 
the atatc and receive his old servant, ib. ; his trea- 
cherous career, ib. ; defeats the army of Koonde 
Row, takes him prisoner, nnd confines him in an 
iron cage, 110; created nabob of Sera by Basolat 
Jung, reduces Sera, ib. ; his cruelty, ib. ; penetrates 
to capital of Bcdnore, and obtains vast treasure, ib. ; 
conspiracy against him detected, ib. ; attempts con- 
quest of Malabar, ib. ; renders homage to new rajah 
of Myrore, 111 ; gives orders to lay waste the country, 
break down the reservoirs, poison the wells, burn 
the forage, bury the grain, and drive off the cattle, in 
order to check the advance of the Mahrattoson Mysore, 
112; attacks Colonel Smith, and is defeated, 112, 113 ; 
gains possession of Tripatore and Vaniambnddy, 1 13, 
114; Malabar chiefs revolt against him, 114; sum- 
mons principal landholders of Bednore to meet him, 
ib. ; his exactions, ib. ; takes diiferentmode of levying 
contributions in Malabar, ib. ; enters Bangalore, 115; 
is defeated by Colonel Wood, with great loss, 1 1 5, 1 16 ; 
lays siege to Oossoor, and gains possession of pettah. 


which he plunders and retires, Il6; encounters nn 
English pnrty under Captain Nixon, when his cavalry 
destroys the whole party, except Lieutenant Goreham, 
117; instances of his treachery nnd want of faith, ib. ; 
appears suddenly before Madras with six thousand 
horse, US ; sends letter to governor expressing desire 
for peace, terms of a treaty agreed upon, ib. ; plun- 
ders Porto Novo and Conjeveram, 15“ ; despatches fl 
force under his son Tippoo to frustrate junction of 
Sir H. Munro and Colonel BaiUie, nnd breaks up his 
camp before Arcot, ib.'; attacks Colonel Baillie with 
his whole force, who orders his troops to lay down 
their arms, 153; cruelty of his troops, ib.; causes 
his prisoners to be paraded before him, and heads of 
the slain to he deposied at his feet, ibi ; sufferings of 
his British prisoners, 153, 159; resumes siege of 
Arcot, nnd captures it, 161 ; attacked and totally 
defeated by Sir Eyre Coote, 164; his cause unpros- 
perous on coast of Malabar, ib. ; joined by French 
force, withdraws towards Pondicherry, and is defeated 
hy Sir E. Coote, ib. ; his death at an advanced age, 
167 ; measures taken thereupon to secure the throne 
to Tippoo, ib.; and treaties concluded with, leg, 
200 . 

Hyder Ali, commander of the jezailchees, killed, 5B4. 

Hyder Khan, governor of Ghuznee, his defeat nnd cap* 
turc, 543. 

Hyderabad, dissolution of the French force at, 235 ; 
symptoms of disaffection manifested hy troops at, 
suppressed, 349, 350 ; outrageous rumours as to tlie 
intention of the English propagated and believed, 
353; mutiny breaks out at, but subsides, 363; 
treaties made at, 583 ; battle of, with the Belooehees; 
594. 

I. 

lie du Posse, brilliant acquisition of, by parties from 
British cruisers, 367 ; iatrusted to charge of Captain 
Willoughby, who uses the fort ns means of conquering 
the Mauritius, ib. ; forlorn state of garrison there, 
they arc compelled to surrender, 368. 

Imlnck, Captain, his engagement with the main force 
of the French in the Isle of Bourbon, S64. 

Impey, Sir Elijah, his leniency towards contempt of 
court, when proceeding from governor-general and 
council, 141 ; made judge of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, ib. ; suggests the necessity of fortifying 
Hastings’s statement of facts by affidavits, 177 ; con- 
sents to receive affidavits in Oude, where he had no" 
jurisdiction, ib. ; accused by Borke of being Has- 
tings’s instrument in the murder of Kuncomar; 
184. 

India, British, early history of, involved in obscurity, 

1 ; manners and institutions of, established long bea 
fore the Christian era, ib. 1 origin of the inhabitants, 
2 ; portion of, conquered by Persians, under Darius 
Hystaspes, ib. ; invaded by Alexander, ib. ; Greek 
dominion there did not .expire with bis life, 3 ; its 
early and extensive commerce, ih. ; Mahometan inva. 
sion* of, ib. ; brief sketch of the more striking parts of 
its history from the commencement of the eleventh 
to the middle of the eighteenth century, 3—16 ; first 
appearance of the English in, 16; British fleet 
despatched to 0744), threatens Pondicherry, 17; 
Dupleix claims supreme authority over French pos- 
sessions in, ib. ; excitement created at home by 
affairs of, 125, 179, 180; gross ignorance respect- 
ing, prevalent in Europe daring the eighteenth 
century, 146; position of British government in, 
on retirement of Lord Tcignmouth, 230 ; observa- 
tions on the feelings of native troops towards the 
British government, 348; prevalence of system 
under which the sovereign is held in subjection by 
n minister, 361 ; effects of opening the trade with, 
by act of 1813, 382 ; personal tax always regarded by 
the people with dislike, 413; not desirable to disre- 
gard claims of rank in, 451 ; annuity of £630,000 


5<>7 ; the best-governed of the dependent possessions 
of Great Britain, 512; usurious money-leaders 
513, 514 ; liberty of the press established' 
western frontiers oftena subject of ffn-v ■•.vjb- 
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consternation In, upon lif artnpr nf the anrlhllstl'n 
of the British army, t.'l t military |trrparat|m* In, 
f<>r repairing tin* estsmlty, S*l, S7Ji ll;*- gnirmnt- 
grnrral's r<>rtr»poni!rnre no Affd'-anliiso snd Ilf 
Anglo-Indian armies, *77 ft r*n* i »hd Ms sppt'- 
lirnsUint fur ll««frtji‘f the Hellish futr-s, S*|, J.S3 i 
right of (hr gnwtnnrnl •" Interfere with tuil.ubM 
neighbouring states, foi. 

Indus. prnsinres Wriilif nit, governed fnr Irn cen- 
turies by motiarrli* nf Hvrian anti ItvetiUn tltnini'*. 
fit ptotlitec* nf west sld- of, antt-ted In th* il'imt* 
nlotis nf Nadir Misti, |B| ru'sring tf th'. I.y the 
Anglo-Indian fonts, M?| tcraty for ni tiling lt», 
Ms. 

Indus, Army nf llir, 537, JJit endures Gl.ntn-e and 
K»bnnl,5t3-Mlt breaking Up rd llr.fllt !.-»r.«,ltt 
rnttfrftrtl «n lit" rnram»fid*t%. St6; in title ill *r>! 
liusrrahle pn*lli»n In Aff.'haiili!»n. i<5*» rt se,,.j 
ttitt of {It tnstrh from, f| *f,|, ; hi utter rnlnif. 
tlnn, A7D I undertakes a ser-pd rampa-so, *;i| and 
returns to India, after lining lr.f„et*d siff.al it#, 
geanev on tlir Itr it herons Attyhans, Jsd. 

Inner, Colonel, proceed* Into llultif, 4*7 j siektt*** 
compel* him tu suspend arfiir operatives, ih. 

laborer Kmgh, rebellion of, 537. 

ltlr of I'miiee, reputl* that militaries hsd lr-»« sent 
thithrr from Trasar.cute to «*di«it ah! In artilirry, 
358, 

Iftatlf, capture ami dtsittsrlion r.f, S', 5. 

. 1 . 

Jacob, Captain, defeats Slitrr Mahomed, S', l. 

, Colonel. commamlrr of a hrlpvt- nHitr»lt"r,6o2, 

James I, (king of Great Britain) ilepu'n birThotnis 
Itoe amuas-adot to llir Mogul eomt, C. 

James, Cominodorr, attacks anti raptures Mv-noin'-? 
ami the island of llancoot, pltatr station* on port of 
Conctm, -tt. 

Jnnnrna, Cirntral, rcfuaca to surrender Island of Java 
to Sir S. Aurhmnty. 57* f iWeatrd at Von C-*r- 
nrllua, ami with dltllcutty rrarhra Itnltrnt'irg, 575 ) 
again refuse* to aurrrnrtrr, a*6t rrtirra io Srronrtrl, 
Hi. t bis ilrfrat and flight, 111. i hit auhmlaaltin. Ih. 

Java. expedition agalrsi, 3J3 j rtitttc of th- expedition. 
5J3, a?l { Ita Undine, 57*1 culture of llatavia. Ih.J 
nrogrts* of tlaP EnpUih, 37 1—577 1 conquest nf, emu- 
jiirtrfl by defeat and depo-al or aultan of Iljo-jorarta, 
and submission of other eonfrdrrateil prineri, 379 f 
expedition despatched from, against lalandt of Haiti 
nnd Celebes, under General Nightingall, 410; might 
to have hcen re mined at the general peace, Ih. 

Jerteurh. General Wood attacka redoubt at, and re- 
tires, 399. 

Jehanara (sister of Autungxebo), adjusts misunderstand- 
ing with the court of I'enda, tl. 

Jclianplr succeed* to the Mogul throne, G I extraordi- 
nary hhtory of Ida empreaa. 0, 7 s Tinted hr Sir 
Tliomaa line, an Knpliah amhaa-ador, 7 ; death of, 
Ih, s la auceecded hr Hta aon Shah Jchan. Hi. 

Jclnlahad, Sir R- Sale'a arrival at, 5SS ; retained liy Sir 
R. Sale in defiance of ordrra, 5?1 ; Ita Hero'c de- 
fence, 574 : deatruetlve earthquake at, Ih. | healrged 
by Akhar-Khan, who la algnally defeated, S7Sj re- 
lieved by General Pollock, Ih.; bord Kllenborouph'a 
corrcapomlencu respecting, 577, 5/8. 

Jenkins, Sir. (afterwarda Sir Richard), secretary to Ihe 
resident with Scindla, 337 ; performs duties ef re- 
sident on death of Sir. Wehue, 338 j demands ex- 
planation of Scindln's advance into territories of 
rajah of Bcrar, lb.; continues to remonstrate against 
nets of Seindia, ami threatens departure, ih. 5 strikes 
liis tents and prepares for departure, hut induced, on 
nnplication from Seindia, to postpone Ida march, ih. : 
alter further communication with Seindia he departs 
svithout passports, 330 1 his difficulties and conten- 
tions, lb.- baggage of the residency attacked and 
carried off liy Scindia’s rintlarrics, ib. s receives n 
visit from Seindia, 331 ; bis reply to proposal from 
minister of Seindia to giro ids army safe conduct to 
Dhurtpore, 335 ; bis further intercourse with Seindia 
and his ministers, 337; his communications with 
Seindia on the approach of Colonel Martindcll, ib. ; 
remonstrates against Scindia's visiting Ifoiknr, 333 ; 
his repeated applications for permission to withdraw, 
340 ; departs from Scindia's camp, 311; being re- 


LX. 

si lent >t Jfsrpeie perceives t»r. leery of e-rer.te 
th'fe. 4»lj lems-nttrate* sgxir.st Ap;.» Ssl.ib er.tn- 
mti'il-itirg wjt), the t'di’isi, Ih. t «rg»s te.Xfrh of 
tllilisH tr—ipv tawarils t'txi-'-r', Ot, 4V. 1 refui-s 
psrtleipstlnn In th- trtrmonj ef Appa la- 

sestitnte, 4l-| srp'lt f-,v trmps fr-'*o c lovn-r.rnti, 
Ih-I hi* interview with Arps Psf.di interrupted l.y 
f.ritir. ih. I Ml snift-.strd r‘--.du't in the 6-M, »«.! its 
rtfret op-nn th* imoj-s, 4 1 1 ) < r-/nients to ■a'peei’- 'S 
'■I arm* en e* v adi!ion*, ih, * tirr iies l/iforinstl'/n of 
•eseexl iif.>»e*i!ing» ef App» .isf.ih, eriaeiite h r «lih'y 
fnltritlih g-.lrrnmrot. Hi; arrest* Ik* rsjsh xml his 
fonfderltlal mmii'ers, Ih, ; ft-* the relation* ,.f 
Hrftlih r-ivernm-nt t.y trrity, 4*9. 

Jrntie.s, l.lentenstit. kltlnf, 5*,l. 

Jrsaunt Rsn Hkw, ilfr-r if Seindia. plxml r.r.der 
ex re r,f Captain Cautfeld, e-r.tinnn In rosie.tsln in- 
terruUfs-* with fift-i series, 4 It 1 hi* P:,-*,!, ih. 

J/iwunt Ra-> J/ar, oPleer r.f Seind-s, rommsnd.ng at 
Asseefjnrh, eimmit* dlr*et art ef h-,titity by hr;-* 
o*i t‘«’i:ip se.r *• tr* ops, 4*3; I* tm l.'-d frog 1 es*i>, 
t- Sr.d.aiid rtiir-riri'l r.y'i-rt /.' »»rj5i,lh. ; is attj-trl 
hi Orftrnl llsiriMfl, and repvr* to G-nerxl !> »ve- 
t , u-.'* I esd^piarten li endeas-iur to precote terms, 
ttij gsttii .n «nrr*odrrs ne-e'/n , litt'-ns!ly, ih. ; his 
aiihs-,;(iertt admiisiort as to intentions of O'*; a !ia, ih. 

Jrsnntit Seek, R*)t*sii rl.i-f, ijrhit-l l.y Auritugt'k- 
■ til Mf'isri, makes his fear- with t>.e f *rtner and 
Joins Mm against M-r> yah, but XI a erinrai mou‘*r.t 
rctifn s»:th all Ids fore-, 10} faiis sud-ierly on the 
fear ef his allies, puts th- women l.*> lk-sir».rd, and 
spreads psnle thmurh th- Imperil! army, ih. i plun. 
il-rs Aurtirtgre! *'s tamp, ae.i bouts of haring de- 
f-stri! the rtnpe-rr. It ; r>;em a fnfrespenderee with 
Ihn, intinatrs Ms Intmtionofifes-riie: Aurungre’.*, 
and nrg-s H»rs to support bis d*f'et>*i*r. ih. 

Jeyj.-.c*r, rneir-n-ents of raj sh cf, with the Hritfih 
gorvrrimfnt, 501. 

Jeixitrh-es, dtf-it nf th-. jet, JsS. 

Jl.'Oi-J'O.risi, snrr-nd-r of, to a detachment of Irregu- 
lars during Nepanl war, 3*a. 

Johnson. Sir., acting llntiih resident in O-.-.de, letter 
addrtsreiJ by, to officer of the guard at l,ucknov, 
177 - 

Jehmton, Captain, aisxsslnxted at Kahool, 556. 

Johnstnn, Conitiiodore, expedition drspxtched from 
England under him and General Stcd jws to attack 
Dutch settlements at the Cape, ltd; makes prize of 
Dutch reiseli, and returns to England with three 
frigates, ib. 

Johnitnne, Captain, attacks and drires from th»ir 
works a pxrty of Rurmesc advancing from Assam Into 
Carlixr, 4fiB. 

Johnstone, Mr.,thares in thewealth bestowed on eleva- 
tion of til- nabob Koojum-atl-Uovlah. anil In opposi- 
tion to Ills formerly exprrs«rd opinions, rrceive* two 
lacs thirty thousand rupees, too; desirous of obtain- 
ing explanation from committee (consisting of Clive. 
Sumner, Sjltet, Vcrelst, and General Carnae) on their 
powers, 101. 

Jones, Gmerai, receives at Oujeln command of force 
brought thither from Guzerat under Colonel Murray 
to act ngalnst llotkar, SIP; joins General l^»ke at 
Jlhurt|>ore, 321 • instructed to proceed to Rampoorah, 
en route to Gurerai, 3*9. 

Jones, Captain. 22nd native infantry, drires afargebody 
of the ilurmese from a fortat the point of the bayonet, 

Jones, Sir Harford, negotiates a treaty with Persia, 
529. 

Joudnore, enpgements of treaty of rajah of, with 
llrltish government, 303 ; ease of rajah of, 333 ; ttraty 
concluded with rajah of, 441. 

Jtigdnltuk, arrival ol the H ritish fugitives at, 570 ; strong 
torce of the Gbiljies defeated at, 583. 

Juggut Scit, native banker, anxious for the support of 
the British council In aid of his influence with the 
nabob Noojuin-ad-Dowlah, 100. 

Jycpoor, treaty whit rajah of, 4 II. 

Jyetuck, operations against In Ncpaul war, and failure, 
395 ; remarks on, 3!)5, 390. 

IC. 

lxnbool (or Caboul), Captain Humes's mission to, 532, 
533 ; march of the Anglo-Indian army on, 548 ; 
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triumphantly entered by Shoojah Shah, ib. ; critical 
state of, 555 ; forces stationed nt 555, 550 • violent 
outbreak and massacre nt, 550; commissariat fort at, 
lost and retaken, 55" , 558 ; British defeats, 500 ct sen. ; 
negotiations undertaken between the British and the 
Allghans, 503, 500 ; evacuated by the British, 500; 
horrors of the march from, 50G ct sea. ; infatuation of 
the British authorities there, 5*3 ; General Pollock’s 
recapture of, 581. 

Kahun, fruitless attempts to relieve, S47 ; surrender of, 
551. 

Kalunpa, Major Gillespie marches on 3£J3 ; unsuccessful 
attack upon, liy the British, in which General Gil- 
lespie falls, 303, 391 ; renewed attack on, by Colonel 
Mawbey, who fails, 391 ; evacuated by the garrison, 
and taken possession of by Colonel Mawbey, 391; 
fort of, ordered to be destroyed, ib. 

Kamal, plain of, Nadir Shah defeats the forces of the 
emperor there, and forthwith marches to Delhi, 
IS. 

Eamram, the Afghan prince, murders Futteh Khan, 
531 ; his expulsion, 532. 

Kandahar. Russian and Fenian intrigues at, 533 ; oceu- 

J 'ird by the Anglo-Indian army, 539 ; Shoojah Shah 
ormally enthroned at, ib.; difficulties of the march 
to; 538,539; conrsc of events at, 571 ; attacked by 
the AiTghans, who arc defeated, 572 ; retained by 
General No:! in defiance of orders, 570 ; attacks on 
repulsed. ib. ; failure of relief to, ib. ; arrival of 
General England for relief of, SSI. 

Karak. island of, oceupi-il by the British, 533. 

Karieal. expedition fitted out against, "5; surrenders to 
Enzli«b, ib. 

Karta Secra (Java) surrenders to Sir S. Auehmuty, 
370. 

Kay, I.ieetcrtn!. Colonel, death of, 140. 

Keane. Mr John, commander of the Bombay force rent 
to AfTehar.i'tan, 535 ; assumes chief command in 
Afghanistan. 537; «*ees a general order after the 
capture cf Ghursee, 513; at the court of Shoojah, 
513; lit difficulties at the Ktvfcer pass, 545; created 
a peer, Sl5. 

Keating, Cc'cnel. cemmar.ds farce destined to act in 
conjunction with Bcecnath Bow, and moves in direc- 
tiencf roosah, lit; aetiec takes place, and termi- 
rates in fitenr ef the Eagltsh, bn; with dreadful 
l?«s, ib. 

Keating. Cci'tt-I If. S., despatched from India with 
f,*re- la i-!ar.d cf IVidriru*r, cf which he takes pns- 
*es«i'n, Z'l ; pr-ec-ds to Is!< rf Bearfcen, lands, r> : r.i 


a’rantsres ever tet- 


and returns ta Jlodnge re. 


iCl.JCl; trains li mm f-.-r renewed attack cn If Jeer 
KreAer, S'! ; rtylltr.s h:s views as to code cf ep-e- 
ras.i-rs.ib. ; UnJs at Island ef Bos Am, IS"; island 
surrendered to, i* . , . 

Eriat. captured hv the British tr.derCmerXi THTihere, 
HI, !t5; fi-rt'ef, ,"e aptn-ri If tie enemy, 54";; 
re.ecen- : rd >7 Cfil Nett. ::t. , _ 

KrhV.s, Um tenant T..S.;, destreyx re=h=- e. Enr-: 

E.ffiVQ g^g ^slt ce:=n at rr.re ef Pee?,; 
3tV. r 


to the demand of Nunjcraj for aurrender of Trlchino- 
poly, lb, 

Khclat.l-Ghiljlc relieved by Colonel Wymer, 581 ; at- 
tacked by the Ghiljien, ib. 

Khtlgy, house of, sueeccds to the throne of Delhi, 3; 
terminates with a prince named Alobnrik, ib. 

Kbirudmund Khan selected for office of manager of the 
affairs of Furruekabad, hut refuses to accept without 
promise of support by Britisli government, 272 ; his 
unfavourable representations of the joung nabob, ib,; 
his communications with Afr. Henry Wellesley, ib. 

Khizi obtains the government of Delhi, and exercises it 
as the nominal vassal of Tamerlane, 5. 

Khoord, Kabool Pass, contests at the, 554. 

Khoo>hgul, surrender of, to the British, IDS, 

Khoosrow Sfullik (last prince of the Ghuzni dynasty) 
treacherously seduced into the bauds of Aloliammed 
Ghoory, 3. 

Khyber Pass, Colonel Wade’s difficulties In proceeding 
through, 513 ; hostile attacks of the inhabitants, 516; 
terror of the Sikhs at the idea of passing, 671. 

Kbyrpoar, a state of Sinde, 587. 

Kilbooras, a tribe of Sinde, 587. 

Kiilianore (Travancore), batteries carried at, by British, 
30! . 

Kilpatrick, Major, despatched from Madras to Bengal 
wilh troops, on the government of the former presi- 
dency receiving news of the fail of Coeeimbazar, 45; 
his detachment suffers dreadfully from long confine- 
ment on swampy ground at Fulta, 40; mores forward 
to attack French posts at battle of Plan, 53; re- 
ceives from Meer Jaffier three lacs in addition to a 
previous present of one lac, 55. 

Kmneir, Slajor, proceeds to reduce Gingee, 31; Id* 
force unequal to attack the fortress, or maintain pos- 
session of passes, ib. ; retires to give the enemy battle, 
and is severely wounded, ib,; his troops give way and 
retreat, ib. ; his death, ib. 

Kirkpatrick, Captain J. A., demands from the niztm 
full execution of articled treatyfor disbanding French 
corps, 235. 

, Colonel, appointed by Marquis Wellesley 

secretary to government in political department, 275 ; 
sppoictment'reseindcd by Court of Directors, ib, 

Kisbindots, son of the Dev. an of governor of Dacca, 
finds refuge in Calcutta, 42; Sooraj-oo-Dowlah re- 
quires him” to be given up, which is refused, 42, 43. 

Kistea. Dupleix appointed by Morjffiar Jung governor 
ef provinces south of that rtTer, 21. 

KLvtnagirrry surrenders to Coiosel Smith during war 
sr.th'flyier Ali. 115. 

Knox. Captain, compel tie emperor to withdraw Dent 
Patna, £5; attacked by tie Jctrjdxr r.i Pnmeai, %i/> 
is defeated, ib. 


Weed to artaci Jeermri. i-xt disappears, SjJJ. 
Eeaxitm, re&aetery sgiril he, IlJ- 
Ecfx k peat tmexed cy tie Atjk-ltdat army, IS? — 
. !■!. 

, Eof-tir, tie freebooters ed otiggrity 

en : Ifijdr Ifiarisrm, tk. ; tterritiy ceuntn wink the. 
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frwtp* Into llif town, 3|2| trr*ty coprlnUri with 
rajah «f, 441. 

Ktiutomb corrf*p*m*Vtift* rariir.1 nq by i! r »* It rit* •!» 

covrhimrnt And ll.r rhl'f* «f Itis! 4fjj 

rtartutrd by tli*- Nrpi>ilr«r, 40jj | rotifer* cf, *\*» 
rlatrd jTtimmrhily fttinrt*ri t > Itritt*!, iMminUm, lb. 

Ktimincr.no. |lr«*n bitrmpu tn lotm-rpt $f a/t |>»* j *-r, 
when a severe bMPm rfisurv, in which the L» ?« *h 
tltr viftl>||mi«, till, *>H; I I>4*fi^k by, 

provided f'*r by of jsstd#**, 2IJ, 

Kimln, rrtutndar ( >f submit* t*« »h* JltlMth authority, 
9 |p. 

Ktiniost occupied by lljc |!f itWb, bed the fsjshilvpMul. 

W« 

detariunttil c! rlittn'i (vice moted inf $*n lte-J 
limit, VII. 

Kmrarlr**. rapture of, 51 ji. 

Kmrrem Khan, I'lrtiUtn^ r t, i’si \ f,.r* tn Nag- 

pole will ju',i*« Mfintl *, 6tni«.!pf t * h-.iods*** s>my in 
tl»c privsii, ami tdfrt* lu« « rt*ic*« t»> IP5V*f, »b.j 
flPrcil *n*«t|titn by Arne*-? Kl<tn ( bhni l.r d*»p».«. 
>**•**■* #.f rf Main dutrirt'.itt wtil'b h*- 1* r by 

thumbii, nod mad** a nnw«u\ tjj. 4.Mj fa* Mtrtiia. 
tiwi* splendutf, t*3j proair IniUin from 

by a)t>m hr i* S an I lm|*ii«oMr«l, ih.i 
obtain* |iU and #f iw-'t'' rt!»Mitr 

territories. i?|| hi* ractji novlr<l *oJ b> 

reel:* p Airdlhtt «f Ameer Kh**, l» inui;l'd hi I f r>l« 
Vat 1 * Camp, littl eft'cl* Ids l!., j mercy uf 

the k ngliih, 4**, 



33. 

Kutwal abandoned to the Kngltsb by Meet CV*%lm, pi. 


L. 

La Untirdonn*!*, I*rr«trlt squadron command*! by, ap. 
penis tn Indian *ra«, 17l capture* Madrai.Pi.; treaty 
ronrlutUtl by. with the r.ngUth, declared null hr 
IhipWt, 17. !H. 

Jjdiar uttnekrd and taken by Captain Pup him, 1 43 . 

Lump. Lieutenant, hilled, Mil. 

J#»kc, General (a'lcrwards Mml Like), afTalm of Hin- 
dustan committed to, under Marquis 
plan of political and military operations, 2 jH; 
marches from t’awnjwire, 2*6 j move* to aturk 
of IVmn'a f«»rct. which flic* before 1dm. Hi.; takn 
pourMion nf Cod, and make» preparation 1 for at- 
tacking Alyphur, asy? came nf drla)inir the attark, 
lb.; Alyphur falN to him, U>.; Perron apptica for, 
and obtain* from him, pcrml««lnn to retire to the 
Jlrlti'h territories, it>.$ attseki and puta to Ihph* 
force under fxmU Jloimpiin. who •urremlers, i*n^j 
emperor congratulates him, and solicit* Ms protection, 
2891 has an audience of the emperor, ib.j title* 
bestowed upon, by Shah AUnm, 293 j resumes hU 
ninrch, lb.; summons A era, when parri»on surren^ 
tiers, 291 ; marches In pursuit of Mahratta force, 
attark a and entirely defeats them at lAnvarfc, 292 ; 
remarks on hU battle, Ip 1 ; various treaties concluded 
by, 393, 304 ; takes a position to enable him to restrain 
}]olknr*n operations, 310 j hi* negotiation with Hoi* 

H bar, lb. 5 receives orders to commence hostile opera- 
tions p gainst Holkar, lb , ; send* a detachment, under 
Colonel Monson, to protect the city of Jyenagliur, and 
follows Holkar, ib.j provides a detachment, under 
Cotonet Don, for attacking Tank Uampoora, its. ; de- 
termines to march his troops back into cjuarters, ib. ; 
his orders to Colonel Moimon, and subsequent conduct, 
314 1 arrives at Delhi, 310; resolve* to proceed in 
pursuit of the rneroy's cavalry in the Doab, lb,; 
relieves Colonel Burn at Shamlcc, ib.j breaks up 
ITolkar's camp, nml disperses his cavalry, 317; fol- 
lows Holkar across the Jumna, nud arrives at Muttra, 
ib.; instructed to remonstrate with the rajah of 
Dhurtpore, Hi.; takes town and fort of Deep, fllflj 
breaks up his camp before Deep, and marches to 
Muttra, 319; marches to Jlhurtpore, 320; commences 
siege of Bhurtporc, ib. 5 failure of repeated attacks on 
that place, 320—324; enters into negotiation with 
rnjali of Bhurtporc, 323; concludes treaty with the 
rajah, 321 ; quits Bhurtporc, 338; is elevated to the 
peerage, ib. 

— Lord, receives letter from Seimlin, and bis answer, 
338, 33p; instructed to discontinue pursuit of Holkar 



pn I £> 4 «i */*. ii)} 8***0 rf^BiMh iJt m'm- 

h«f* fUUi*h |m; Vnr .in* j to pr f 

p'.uls fr*u> fi^h. L* li'l tb* If S(Si-s% fei‘.d^n« > y )t ff. 

s»itM mM* frnm hfifidt* t *i» hitrr ff^'o 
U # #rivsl»y,|!f.s#^m*kOiS#4^v*4!i^*MkiA.frr« 
I'',* M'ne 1 1 it tK# Jurar *, 3ll, ’SI I ; r^nnirt 

With r««rni»xl,.f *ph fo i»r.» f> >. 

hud, 31* j f .i 

vt*d by 0 ;f Ihd »•* 1 1 1 fr**.y ».»«!, M.-.ndu, 

fcf‘d eFgSif'tl In fd.Vvhie th? 

f"d*l ' • 1 r.t r # tb' I 1 '*! 

•/Unit d#^!*f*s .ry Sf5f«!jri aoretrd In lr**i»y with 
3ty j j rr«'i r'**— * r*l ri^du of fi h- //*-,»!« 
and Jrjf''-'r 4 ib, ; ft iri*rn'fe.J ft ceyit-iU'sfl 
f «f svvrvirr with ys.ihs t>t flhurt* 

pt r» Sr.d Marl^-y, ib. j «s<t ftU* will. rJT.r:, ib, ; 
rr.mrl^tv* p^tistK* 4 * «*-4 »pu** If «!i*, 54^. 
f^V'i Jl»j 'f, twin !#.J *t tl«i* l.iMb r.f bty^rr*, VA. 

d^, appr/tuv 1 g .t*fmr*te;!»vsl of #!', the 
p w*"! fix* 10 Jnds*. S3; 

p-rr— - !< |. k ib.; ry. t>r» l>*un !* i>f f^tt 

Jit. tr*s;.L »b-t Ubrii |!:i f*}% sHbh •Sfff.'J***, iti, ; 
K.siM a ttiumpl si miry into fb*n-?{fi. # «ry, t*lei 
t*.r |, y tr.f-rc- ; of a h.n:l riri-n tn 

Jut, lb by >ir,{ «>f 7 snj iff, lb. j effects rf hi* 
apj,?t 4. h to the cipinl nf ia^j t+ d lb.; roaclnlcv 
f/fjif r>)t U c jfernm'nt of Tan; 'f**, Ib.j U r * b fnlrjfl. 
d'-rsUndm** ar»s'. lb.; he ihr-*t-i;s t-i 
king and family as slaves t» Miufitiui, ib.; erect* 
1'iiun's «n i r a hfr*eh. 1 J '. j J.iwrm tint his 
arn-y »fe nfiriy »t-s?»?ufA of t»v?N arncnoortf'ia and 
pros calls cwmcil i.f »u, brI wiV« 
t»~n* f»>r lite-skin* up Ms esmp, lb.; rtcn»'s tfec 
ir.eddit'd tmeh^ry oi Jtor.irij'b |h, j is lnf>fra* , d 
Ihst d'A'fc.* ibtrro.ln'* to return lhmnla!d; t > the 
I*.V of Vt*nt m , fcf.d tnrtreefi*a!jyr.sd'i»<Juf* loyhn;e 
Ms purine, lb.; hi* rs;-*d«tion in Are<»!« f>l ; pun 
Mrev in to'fSiao ft.r yrderti m t.f Jladras. an 1 trains 
r^s*e«il,;n pf (be fUsck Ttf«wn, ib.; ea«ts bfuncots 
llussy f.tr not bfiog ; og up the governor’s resimrnt to 
le«i*t silly rf th' Ktiglisn, lb. ; rrret* fuueries and 
f.»mmenfes firing against 3tadra*. lb.; Is haraivd 
hylhc f!ng'.i-!i Mrrr without ih«* wills, and despafehes 
fi-rrc to attack Jlajif (ialhaud, Cj. 6 j ; rail's siege of 
Madras, fij; g»»r» up eommand to Sotxpirrs, and 
rciifMtn IVudichcrry. fit; on hearing of departure 
of ltreretnn for U'andcw ash, Jeive* Ton di- 

cherry and advances to Coverpauk, ib. j his distress 
and unpopularity, ib.j retires into cantonments, ib.; 
fire* a hundred guns In honour of the repulse of 
Major Brrretun at H*ande«a*h, and transmits ac- 
counts of it to every quarter, 70 ; bebeted by the 
soldier* t*> have amassed and secreted gTeat weihh, 
ib- ; disburses considrralde sum from hi* own ehest 
to * Jtisfy mutineers at ll’sfiilrvadi. ili. ; recalls tr^raf* 
from Seringhasn and other gatrisons, 73; hrnn 
derign of attacking Cotijevcrani, but is duapjiointed 
In finding no store of provision, ib. ; plunders and 
fires the* houses, and proceeds (o Trirsture, 72, 73 5 
marches with part of hi* force for Wandewaah, 73; 
attacks ami taxes the town, and commence* opera- 
tions against the fort. 7 1 ; puts himself at the head of 
his cavalry, and attacks that of the Kngluh, hut is 
repulsed, ib. ; defeated in general action by Colonel 
Coote, 73 ; is received at Pondicherry with invective 
and abuse. 76 j concludes treaty with Ryder At! for 
the service of n body of Mysorean Troops, ib, x makes 
an attack on Kngiisli before Pondicherry, which fails, 
ib. ; gloominess of his prospects, threatened with 
famin', expels native Inhabitants of Pondicherry, 7/ 5 
sets free prisoner* on parole onnecouni of his inability 
to supply them with food. 73 1 *end* flag of truce, 
with gasconading memorial, offering to surrender, 
ib.; departs for Madras amidst insult and etcera- 
tion, ib. 

l.ambion. Captain, assumes command of Colonel Dun- 
!op*» column at stunning of Serin gapatam, 21th 

Lane, Major, hi* defence of Kandahar, 5/fi. 

Lnrtfldontic, marquis of. moves rejection of report of 
committee of House of Lords on Kast- Indian resolu- 
tions (1813), 3S8; gives notice of motion in House of 
lairds for selctt committee on foreign trade, 4QT: 
presents petition from Manchester to House of Lord** 
praying the opening of the trade to thcHast lnuier, 
498; presents petition from Glasgow, praying for 
free trade to China and India, 502 ; moves concur- 
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■ * 'a in opposition to Mahomet Ali by Mahomet 
" -of, 10S ; siege of. and fall, ib. 

■' dura (Indian Archipelago}, French fortress in, re- 
duced by Captains Harris and Pellew, 3/6; sultan of, 
joins the English, ib. 

iiialin Nemiou (Burmese commander) carried in a litter 
from point to point to sustain the energy of his men, 
473. 

Maharajah of Gwalior; see Scindia, and Bhnjecrut Rao. 
Maliarajpoor, battle of, 605; losses sustained, 60S. 
Mab£, and dependencies on coast of Malabar, surrender 
of, 79 ; surrenders to Colonel Braithwaite, and fort 
blown up, 154, 

Maher Merza Khan (officer of Hjdcr Ali) attacks Arcot, 
and effects an entrance, 161 . , 

Mnhmood, Sultan, son of Subooktugeen, reigns at 
Ghizni in Afghanistan, and becomes founder of 
Ghiznividian dynasty, 3 ; first Mahometan prince 
who established a solid power in India, ib.; defeats 
the rajah of Lahore, enriches himself with plunder, 
and stipulates for payment of annual tribute, ih. 
Mahmood, the Affghan prince, 508, 531 ; establishes 
himself on the throne, 631 ; his cruelty, ib. ; his ex- 
pulsion, 532. 

Mahomed Ameen forms project of assassinating those 
• administering the government of Hyder Ali after the 
death of that prince, and assumes that power in the 
name of his second son, 167; plot detected, and con- 
spirators seized, ib. 

Mahomed Bey, his plundering band destroyed and 
. dispersed by General Campbell, 299, 300. 

Mahomed Esa, leads the insurgents in disturbances at 
Bareilly, 415. 

Mahomed Kooli, assists the Shazada, 80. 

Mahomed Rcza Khan, selected for office of chief 
minister to the Nabob Noojum-ad-Dowlah, 99 ; ma- 
nifests his gratitude towards those to whom he owed 
his appointment, 101 ; complaints of nabob against, 
102; exonerated from rharpes nreferred aeainst him, 


to Ncgapatn™, 63 ; arrives at British camp before Pon- 
dicherry, and concurs in the indulgence given to the 
fugitives frt>m that place, 77 ; assisted by govern- 
ment of Madras in reducing rebellious vassals, 106; 
Madura held in opposition to him, attacked and 
taken, ib. ; his disputes with the sovereign of Tan- 
jore, 107,173; peace concluded, 122 ; obtains aid of 
English in punishing certain polygars, ib. ; renewed 
war with Tagore, ib. ; country conquered for him by 
the English, >b. : his opposition to the restoration of 
Tanjore, 151 ; objects to negotiate with the nizam, 
and proposes to send a vakeel to Basalat Jung, 154 ; 
impoverished by purchasing services of Europeans, 
and his army mutinous, 161 ; death of, 224; evidence 
of his perfidious correspondence with Tippeo Sultan 
found at Scfingapatam, 256. 

Mahrattas, their origin and early history, 12, 15; English 
aid a prince of that nation in endeavouring to recover 
throne of 1'apjore, 18 ; reduce Chunda Sahib, ib. ; 
body of, ei’Saped to assist Mahomet Ali, but re- 
main inactive during Clive's defence of Arcot, 24 ; 
arrive at Afoot, attempt to enter the town, have re- 
course to plunder, fire the houses, and retreat, 25 ; 
aid Clive against Rajah Sahib, 26; large body of, 
despatched from Trichinopoly to join the French, 35 ; 
hear of defeat of Keijean by the British, andprocecd 
to congratulate Mahomet Ali, ib. ; Hyder Ali suffers 
in contests vvith, 110; attack Mysore, and advance to 
Sera, 111; they propose terms to Mccr Sahib, which 
arc accepted, >b. ; fort and district surrendered to, 
ib. ; Hyder Ali purchases their retreat, ib. ; body of, 
takes, VsAx> Eraigbsh. sexava t, ’.’A-, attack. Hydras 4.V., 
122; Mahomet Ali disposed to favour them, ib. ; 
negotiations with, by Sir Robert Harland, ib. ; con- 
duct the eihporor to Delhi, who transfers to them 
the districts allotted for his support by the 
British government, 124 ; Salsettc, Bassein, Kencry, 
Hog Island, Elephanta, and Auranjcc occupied by, 
142; government of Bombay offer Broach and Fort 
Victoria to. in exchange. 143 : reinforce the carrison 
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iwndnaiinn In rr-l!rpi> at llsilr jhofy, MU; }.<t i 
•>pinu-n< ir.i.fctiin: tiii* ftiiji.’.miiiMit «t nniM-i 
Rn.nal, Sip. 


>r. 

Moran, Captain, Ms rrptrtsi.tttt*,* *< ll" rfl./t «f 
H.I> ilrtlrtirlton l.f ilri>rt.n>rM at iUin-n, »;«, 

Msrvo, rtprdllP'n fillnl III! Mfriis* fffi-1 |Ie**»l, 
*r|||r|nrnr tempi-d, thn-l- «t, p Ih fe, tiUrj 
IthanifnliHt, amt stUj.fr *stnr tl tl:r l‘. ml *>( l»i. 
rrr|,.fs, j<l|, 

?ltesrtttr), U rd, p-ternne rf Mei’rss. »rri«r« ff»rr, 
pintails oil Mr f\ <V.-!r !>. rniraviar In kr.j. l> r 
attn/ iMi'llffi IW • |>!« »(■•! «*»* with p.r f'tfr 

Coiiie, I f'7 ; R(l«rt , i\V;ip'a(n ssitf.r-it er os., ft,, p 
the lattrf , ill, ; |»J‘JMM pf*n l-f flirting* f»t nit 
iriulrfil'K t|n|lti<-rn In thr f.‘i»ll t tn r«fi. 

illllon nf It'* ftirnltho; * I -«f t of f*< shy, 171; u*.u;fi* 
(mill N*li |i ( tf ArM »h »** : gli«r.stit of imbtn il 
the Cattulir (hi of ti if. Hi. • Mi innUf-n in 

fM'iiiwin i>f Itrrpsl tn»»«nu« |n»t>srrs. IV j n-! 
*'gn* pm* rnmeht i f Metis*. |l>. t srirtr* M raW.it 
from Mantis*, anil p fiviri i^h’mriihi nt tp'.vrn.ns- 
grnriat, whirl, t.» ittflirK, t«*7 1 hi* stiliit it, 
England, Hi, | frli(i Inin rsnttriiii.irstii n amK ef.*:t, 
lnanar.il itrpntv.rhaltirisn < f Esrt.fr.'!'* fVtiif sny. 
It'll lilt lr|i|nrnl>M‘ifl *.f el.tini, iti, | Mi view* 
C'Wto.unVatrd in ihlnlitm, it»,| is Inittr,! In tn 
inlrffirtr with Mr. Pitt sin! Mr. Honda*, iti, j Me 
itrtirr fi t t'nyllrti jeer ago, Hi. 

Marautaj, ('utiiiift.mntri,i (•« Trsiar.finr, !r.-*io p*r. 

In. nl tif (iitn.'itf ffi-rn rsjaft. 2!3; im'V't *1 mil. 
night tif BMitnl forv, vjt !.»• »ti«f*it*b.n, 3fj| ii 
liiliirilnl in irinrn In t.!» itultn, |li. 

Maclnsii, Major, Jnint Colonel Stir-wail >1 tlr f'.igt i.! 
Malliganm, «li<n tlirir unllrii Murk obtain* j i>«. 
»'**lin nf i tin town, 4tj. 

— — ■ 1 — ■■ f.'otonrt, hit ttnirf • In »l,f Huiui'te war, 
4Bi, tn. 

Jlcl'aillli, Urneral, hit tnarrli fo KiLtoi, £Ki| r*f 
lurr* f*iatif. ms. 

McCtar. Captain, hilled, 419. 

MclVagli, General, rnnilurt* njirdilion agatnrt 
Chnlu'a, rlfecl* landing, rarrir* strchadr, Hand 
surrendered, 4 6 1 | Irll In llasgoon In alililf further 
imitrs. a ft i, 

Mardonahl, Colonrt ft., made kniplit ci'tn|ianlon of 
the Hath, S 10. 

21‘Ponatl, (icurrat, i1i«)iate1ied on a mi*»ion tn the 
court of t'linilf, aolj rrqurtia pcfmf**hm lo cori. 
atruet n road lliroiiRli the fctop’a lertiturir*. which it 
refuted, ih. t marclie* from Cotomho with a force 
ftl’out two thoimnd titoni:, ili.f eonciudet Ireatt 
with Jtoolo Sawmy 111 Cnuilj, llt.( opreci toinreel 
1’eiime Tnlauve with ruprrme auttiorilj’, |irori*ion 
heinp mode fur Moollo Saw my, 30(1 1 departs for 
Colombo, ih ; marches from Colombo, and arrircs at 
Candy, 307 1 teired witjt ferer and comjielled tu 
depart, iii. ; appointed commander-ln-rhief at 
JIailras, hut not tn a seat in council, oCj ; rnden- 
vnun to extend Ul-feelirR in the army. sCJ | ids 
violent conduct, and arrr-t of Coiouc! Monro, 30:tj 
cmharks for Knropc, Icaiinp behind him fiittalnma* 
tory order, ami lormally removed from oilier of 
cinninander-intcbicf, lb. ; loot on hit pavtage to 
Europe, 3(ii. 

SCDovvall, Major, surprises and puts to flight n large 
body of l'lnuorries, 430. 

M'Dmvell, Colonel, leads a party in nllaei; on Waliy* 
goon, and is shot through the head, 473. 

Macgregor, Captain, fail of, at Taineir, 414. 

M'Ouire, Mr., after elevation of Mcer Cos*lm to the 
mu*nud, receives prescut of l,(tn,t)00 rupees and 
3,000 gold mohtirs, 8Sj influence of, employed 
in vain to induce llam Karrain to render ac- 
counts, 69, 

Machcry, stipulations in Irraly with rajah, 303 1 portion 
of territory proposed to he assigned to rajah of, by 
Marquis Cornwallis, 343, 

Mackenzie, Captain, his bravery, S5". 

Machcrell, Colonel, death of, 539i 

Mackintosh, Captain, killed, SCI. 

Maciaren, Major, commander at Ghuzncc, destroys the 
Kojuks, ott. 


Jfitisit-'I, fv‘.-,e*i, r-.rloMe/ff *• EttWn, f;t| 

^ ri-f-st* !>.* iMs.f.njr oos:,, *7 *. 

[iflrhtfl, -1, w,ip t :"y fn I rod-? 

r»*i.-rst,-w <-f«-*rrrn tl' r«, l.n; *!s? < r.f fr-hs* 
i fr hi* *f«*»i it, Eoe ! so,I ulUf-.nV.i to ilstirr*) 
IV ! »'e*g-.f to *'!.'» r. ! 1-tr />:•*, i‘, j I'ldrr**** 

1 * • ■ " I 1 * r.f |i,r"i. m I'SV'irp Jfsrttnrs's 

lrt-f‘1 ,0’.,e, if,.; it qo***, r -.J a. r„ j ,, autl.iinty, 

( -re ,'»**** (..?•*■ trt .’f r.v g.tr r.,„ rf <*!.<fffi-.n, sa l 
ft- fo strfio.il !■>;>»» In fci,;*rtl .» ri three 
i! ?«M..f*, it,.} }fr. JSi.i-rn, Jtr. iiM'i, aaf Mr. 
fl'-rh'r ef friwerr-t f., ravte rs-pf* fe rrsmifcstrr-t 
»* to f, * aoth-riry, utj ),!» get* r-po !ul»<! hj 
flstflej-s, IV j h-’t IsUljelM sr. rf aorcrtryuVos 
ri,»r«vr, w< 

Sfssfeo.!, f,.r:f. rrjffter.t* !r. rMerr.ef r.f Mzdrsv fMr. 
Wliilef.iil; the n-ee«,:'t tl uriaw roetvare* to error e 
Iij.:-r ,11,. |',V 

>!»!>■ •!, t‘..r -re!, sent hr Air Kyrr Gertie, fci ul- com- 
p-.sn-i rf femr.*M r.f t.’ijl ".a -! Ifu'nher*!«ne'* f^rr-*, 
»'•,*!* stiifi of Ticjeo. and I* join'.! hy fur Edvard ’ 
Ita/hs* will, i-inf rr*m'aS. Jf.y, 

Jbeh’el, f’- I inti iVtisd'fj'ijr ISs.S nt! ffi.’.'ei;!- a* 
IVeo-t »o-,a;«, 

M»e!r<i, fi.trt— .»l fViflitm, i!hVi!-n enemy from rii- 
!*•*- • of Cn'it and Nsr.-eei.iJ ri ittiner re', 391 f ear. 
r»e* fort >t hi. it-ali (I*!' rf JV'irVol *1 rcr.t of 
l.«j«i<f,.l'/,j deia-he.! to attxeh l-xfferirs in Mso- 
titius. 3 

Jfee.'r.-,!, Major, hir gx!!» nt coaileet at ^iygher, where 
hr is wrusdrd, 5*7. 

M'f^ed, I. eulrr.int, nf llengxj tRjrie»rrs, SI!. 

fisc ytorine, llrhr.'i, take* ro*se**i-,o * r fort cf Cht-u- 
r,;l uih rjfsri'irev »•:,! aHjoiotitg town*, lit. 

Msri.ssl.ttu. Mr. \V, II., rntay a* the court of Shn«;»h 
M.»h, at Kill -d. f.Ti, 513 : nritc 1 a hirer, »t. Mi. 

. hi r tl'illism II., rerrirrs Ifo't M shamed 


a* a pritsnrr, tto j appe.intrd to tfce gorermernt of 
ll.'inhsy, 5* J : hi* sriirity at Klbnnl, i:i l hi* nrsa- 
tiatiuhi with the Aflghsnt.sr.il hi* a<*x,*in»tk>3, J3S. 

MsrMeil. Otor.e', *■*,!• Anm.ul.fMwJah, ita. 

MrNelll. Sir., his imtmrnt by the Persian court, 533. 

Jlaephetton, Sir. John, arpolnf'd writer en Slalra* 
cstiMithntent, l*f. t I* di*mi**ed the strsiee, it,. ; 
sejert eormnitlrr of the Hi u«r of Commons impiirr* 
into hi* appointment, ll>. t conflicting legal opinion* 
on threflre: nf hi* dismissal, ih.; appointed member 
of cnunril of llcnitvl to «upplr vacancy tauved liy 
reiirrmrnt of Sir. Hart, til. nml eventually becomes 
surer* *or of flattings, lb. ; hi* alleged verret service, 
is; i enforces nccn.arj reforms, and restores credit 
of Company’s gorernmenr, lb. j hi* character, ib. 

Marrir, Colonel, rommand* the force composing the 
storming parly at lJccg, 316, 

Madeira, discovery of, 7. 

Madge, Captain, commander of Fort Sl’Powall 
(Ceyion!, on receiving intelligence of the massacre of 
the garrison of Candy, rsscuates the fort, and retreats 
towards Ttineomalce, 303. 

Marthoo Singb tjuarrvis uilh hi* brother Pooijun Saul, 
attrmpt* to seize fort of llhnrtpore and the person of 
Ids Mother, 4S) ; retires to lieeg, irpolses detach- 
nirnt sent against him by Doorjun Saul, and Is joined 
by body of Mahratia*, ib. 

Madras. It* estabUshmenl a* a station of the East-fndia 
Company, 16} attacked and taken by the French. 17; 
possession ol, promised to the nabob of the Carnatic 
by ltuplrix, ib. s treaty eonciudrd by La ltourdonnaij 
oil it* tutrender declared null by Impleix. ib.; pro- 
perly of flic English e-ired, and those who refused 
allegiance fo the French sovereign required to de- 
part, ib. ; governor and principal inhabitants marched 
to Pondicherry, ih. ; restorctl to the English by 
pence of Aix la Chapclle, 19; besieged by Lally, 61 ; 
garrison make a sally, ib. ; Lidly raises the siege, 63 ; 
sudden appearance of Hyder All before it, 116; Mr. 
Dupri, member of council, proceeds io camp of 
Ilvder, and concludes treaty, ib. ; violent dispute* at, 
and arrest of the governor, I-ord Pigot, who dies 
under restraint, 153, 153; monstrous corruption 
there, 150, Hit ; dissatisfaction in the army, 363; dis- 
content inflamed by commandrT-in-chitf, s ® 3 ». ,c k 
marks on, aOl, 36 1; presidency of, not deprived of 
council, M2. . . 

htndura (south of India), failure of Captain Cauraud in 
attempt lo take it by surprise, 57 i its surrender, 59 j 
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held in opposition to Mahomet Ali by Mahomet 
Isoof, 10fl; siege of, mid fall, ib. 

Madura (Indian Archipelago), French fortress in, re- 
duced by Captains Harris and Pcllew, 376 ; sultan of, 
joint the English, ib. 

Malta Ncmiou (Burmese commander) carried in a litter 
from point to point to sustain the energy of his men, 
4*3. 

Maharajah of Gtralior ; sec Scindta, and Dhnjecrut Rao. 

Maliarajpoor, battle of, Soil losses sustained, CoB. 

Mahd, and dependencies on coast of Malabar, surrender 
of, yg ; surrenders to Colonel Braithwaitc, and fort 
blown up, 154. 

Maher Mena Klian (officer of Hjdcr Ali) attacks Arcot, 
and effects an entrance, lGl . 

Mahmood, Sultan, son of Sulionktiigeen, reigns nt 
Ghirni in Affglianistan, and becomes founder of 
Ghizuividian dynasty, 3; first Mahomclan prince 
who established a solid power in India, ill.; defeats 
the rajah of Lahore, enriches himself with plunder, 
and stipulates far payment of annual tribute, ib. 

Mahmood, the AfTghnn prince, 5:8, 531 j establishes 
himself on the throne, 531 ; his cruelty, ib. ; his ex- 
pulsion, 532. 

Mahomed Amecn forms project of assassinating those 
administering the government of Hydcr Ali nfter the 
death of that prince, and assumes that power in the 
name of his second son, 167 ; plot detected, and con- 
spirators seised, ib. 

Mahomed Bey, his plundering band destroyed and 
dispersed by General Campbell, 299, 300. 

Mahomed Esa, leads the insurgents in disturbances at 
Bareilly, 415. 

Mahomed Kooli, assists the Shaxada, SO. 

Mahomed Ueza Klian, selected for office of ehief 
minister to the Nabob Noojum-ad-Dowlah, 99; ma- 
nifests his gratitude towards those to whom he owed 
his appointment, 101; complaints of nabob against, 
102; exonerated from charges preferred against him, 
ib. ; reports prejudicial to character of, reach Court 
of Directors, 123 ; orders sent to seize him. ib. ; his 
acquittal after tedious inquiry, ib. ; Court of Directors, 
satisfied of hia innocence, direct his restoration to 
office, 132; complaints against, liy Mobirik-ul- 
Dowlah, 137; is removed from his charge, ib. ; dis- 
tribution of his salary by nabob, ib. ; is favourably 
noticed liy Court of Directors, 138; his restoration on 
article in the compact between Hastings and Francis, 
133, 139. 

Mahomed Sadig attacks General England at the Bulan 
Pa*s, 576. 

Mahomed SliereePs fort, abortive attack on, 558 ; cap- 
tured by the enemy, 5G4. 

Mahomed Ufzul Khan, son of the Ameer of Kabool, 
542. 

Mahomet Ali Khan, government of Arcot transferred 
to, 20; his camp attacked by the French, and his 
precipitate flight, ib.; endeavours to make terms 
with the French. 22; small body of troops sent to his 
assistance hr the British, ib. ; his pecuniary distress, 
26; his troops threatening to desert him, lie applies 
to Mysore for aid, ib. ; rajah of Tanjorc declares in his 
favour, and despatches troops to his assistance, 27 ; 
urged by Major Lawrence to proceed to reduction of 
unsubdued parts of the Carnatic, 31 ; objects to fulfil 
agreement for transfer of Trichinopoly to Mysore, ib. ; 
professes himself willing to give up Trichinopoly 
when placed in quiet possession of his other domi- 
nions, ill. ; his conference with Mornri Row, ib. ; 
makes over to Mysorean general revenues of Sering- 
ham, and receives Mysorean troops into Trichinopoly, 
32; marches northward, accompanied by British 
force, ib.; succeeds in obtaining partial recognition 
of liis authority, 31 ; applies to British authorities for 
additional force to reduce Gingee, when Major 
Ivinneir ia despatched for that purpose, but fails to 
effect it, 34 ; congratulated by Mohrattas on successes 
against Kcrjcan, 35 ; makes application to the English 
for means of reducing Chingleput and Covelong, when 
a small force is furnished him, 36 ; his army broken 
up, 37; occompanics Major Lawrence toTanjore,39; 
English continue to aid him in collecting his re- 
venues, and reducing his vassals to obedience, 41 ; his 
embarrassments, 57 ; desirous of quitting Madras 
when French appear before it, and departs with family 


to Ncgapatam, 62 ; arriresat British camp before Pon- 
dicherry, and concurs in the indulgence given to the 
fugitives from that place, 77 1 assisted by govern- 
ment of Madras in reducing rebellious vassals, 106 ; 
Madura held in opposition to him, attacked and 
taken, ib. ; his disputes with the sovereign of Tan- 
jorc, 107, 122; peace concluded, 122 ; obtains aid of 
English in punishing certain polygars, ib. ; renewed 
war with.Tnnjore, ib. ; country conquered for him by 
the English, ib. ; bis opposition to the restoration of 
Tanjorc, 151 ; objects to negotiate with the nizam, 
and proposes to send a vakeel to Basalat Jung, 154 ; 
impoverished by purchasing services of Europeans, 
and his army mutinous, 161 ; death of, 224; evidence 
of his perfidious correspondence with Tippoo Sultan 
found at Serin gapatam, 256. 

Mnhrattas, tlicir origin and early history, 12, 15 ; English 
aid n prince of that nation in endeavouring to recover 
throne of Tanjore, 18 ; reduce Chunda Sahib, ib. ; 
body of, engaged to assist Mahomet Ali, bat re- 
main inactive during Clive’s defence of Arcot, 24 ; 
arrive at Arcot, attempt to enter the town, have re- 
course to plunder, fire the houses, and retreat, 25 ; 
aid Clive against Rajah Sahib, 26 ; large body of, 
despatched from Trichinopoly to join the French, 35 ; 
hear of defeat of Keijean by the British, andproceed 
to congratulate Mahomet Ali, ib. ; HyderAli suffers 
in contests with, 110; attack Mysore, and advance to 
Sera, 111; they propose terms to Mccr Sahib, which 
arc accepted, ib. ; fort and district surrendered to, 
ib. ; Hydcr Ali purchases their retreat, ib. ; body of, 
taken into English service, 115; attack Hydcr Ali, 
122; Mahomet Ali disposed to favour them, ib. ; 
negotiations with, by Sir Robert Harland, ib. ; con- 
duct the emperor to Delhi, who transfers to them 
the districts allotted for his support by the 
British government, 124 ; Salsette, Bassein, Kenery, 
Hog Island, Elephanta, and Auranjee occupied by, 
142; government of Bombay offer Broach and Fort 
Victoria to, in exchange, 143; reinforce the garrison 
ofTannah.ib.; treaty concluded with, by government 
of Bombay, by which previous treaties are ratified, 
ib. ; refuse compliance with Colonel’s Upton demand 
of Salsette aod Bassein, 145; another treaty con- 
cluded with, when Salsette and the islands are con- 
firmed to the Company, ib.; intrigues of the Cheva- 
lier St. Lubin with, ib. ; expedition from Bombay 
surrounded by. 146 ; convention concluded with, 
securing peaceable return of British army, 147; Sal- 
sette and all recent acquisitions from Mahratta states 
to be restored, ib. ; attack the rana of Gobud, who is 
assisted by a British force, 148, 149; seek destruction 
of Colonel Hartley’s army, but are unable to gain any 
advantage, 149; spirits of, elevated by their success 
in compelling General Goddard to retreat, 150 ; treaty 
of peace with, ib. ; consent to the surrender of con- 
quests of Hydcr Ali, from nabob of Arcot, 151 ; their 
right to ch'out, under treaty between the British 
government and the nizam, 17fS, 189; attack and 
plunder the garrison of Darwar, retiring under stipu- 
lation, 195; junction of, with British army under 
Colonel Stuart (war with Tippoo), 198; fall upon 
fugitives from Hooliordroog, and plunder them, 199 ; 
their continued co-operation with the English against 
Tippoo secured by a loan, ib. ; their army, under 
Purseram Bhow, proceeds to attack Dooradroog, and 
fails, but marches to Cbitdedroog, and plunders gene- 
rally, 204 ; manifestations of their perfidy and bad 
faith at Samoga, 206; their demands for chout 
on Tippoo and nizam, 223; attack nizam, who is 
forced to purchase peace on ignominions terms, ib. ; 
circumstances of, at the commencement of the ad- 
ministration of the Marquis Wellesley, 231 ; power of, 
at Surat, 251 ; defeat of, by General Lake, at Las- 
waree, 292, 293 ; war with, and observations upon 
the policy of the Marquis Wellesley, in reference to, 
340 ; considerable body of, attracted to Bhurtpore by 
disturbances there, 481 ; their contests with the 
British in Gwalior, 605, 606. (See Appa Sahib, Bajee 
How, Berar, Guicowar, Holkar, Nagpore, Peishwa, 
Sattara, and Scindia.) 

Maitland, Captain, drives enemy from covered way at 
Paligant, and puisnes fugitives, when the garrison, 
struck with panic, surrenders, 170. 

Maitland, Sir F., naval commander at Kurrachee, 
538. ’ 
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Jalfier to be the fittest man to lend him old in his 
government, ib. ; is apprehensive of violence from the 
nabob, ib. ; is seated on the musnud, and receives con- 
gratulations from English authorities and natives, S3 ; 
liia oiler of twenty lacs to the select committee, ib. ; 
makes donation of five lacs to the Company, ih ; his 
large gifts to the select committee, ib. ; applies 
himself to replenish his treasury, ib. ; is jealous of 
the friendly intercourse between the emperor and the 
English, proceeds to Patna, is invested by the em- 
peror with a khelaut, and undertakes to pap tribute, 
89; demands settlement with limn N nr rain, ib. ; bent 
upon destruction of ltam Nnrrain, offers bribes to 
hlajor Carnac and Colonel Coote to aid his puniose, 
ib. ; he seizes Ham Nnrrain, confiscates his effects, 
and subjects all his dependents to amercement, 90 ; 
refuses compliance with demand for payment of 
twenty lacs to the Company, 91 ; disputes with, 
about* private trade, ib. ; agrees with Mr. Vansittart 
on body of regulations, which he orders to be acted 
upon immediately, ib. ; engaged in an expedition 
against Nepaul, and returns defeated, 92 ; orders 
collection of all custom duties to cease, 93; is 
disinclined to receive deputation from council of 
Bengal, ib. ; his guards stop boats laden with arms 
for British troops, which he refuses to return unless 
the troops withdraw from Patna, or Mr. Ellis be 
removed from the factory there, ib. ; endeavours to 
induce British troops to desert, and acts of hostility 
follow, ib. ; dismisses Mr. Atnyatt, hut detains 
Mr. Hay as hostage, ib. ; makes Monghecr his 
capital, but quits it on approach of English, fit; 
murders ltam Narrain, the bankers Seit, and others, 
ib. ; threatens to put to death his European prisoners, 
and is threatened by Major Adams with the ven- 
geance of the British nation if the prisoners sustain 
harm, ib. ; murders his prisoners, ib. ; his army 

{ lursued by the English to the banks of Caramnassa, 
ic crosses the river, and seeks refuge in territories of 
Oude, 95 ; reduces to obedience tlic dependents of 
Buudlecund, ib.; he assumes habit of a devotee, but 
throws it aside at request of vixier, 97, 93 ; lus troops 
mutiny for pay, and he is compelled to appease them 
by compliance ; is plundered by the vixier, but 
secretes a number of jewels, 93; escapes from 
Tizier, 101. 

Mecr Futteh Ali, of Sindc, 58” (see Futteh Ali). 

Meer Jnfiler aspires to soubalidarship, 50; selected by 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah for command of large number of 
troops to reinforce liis army near Plassy, 51 ; afraid 
to decline command, proceeds to obey his orders, ib.; 
returns to capital, gives audience to Mr. Watts, 
agrees to terms of treaty with English, and swears to 
observe it, ib.; is deprived of his command by 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlab, charged with being engaged in 
conspiracy with the English against the soubahdar, 
51, 52; is summoned by Sooraj-oo-Dowlah to con- 
ference, and refuses to attend, 52; exchanges pro- 
fessions of reconciliation and fidelity with Soornj- 
oo-Dowlah, and swears to adhere to his engage- 
ment with him, ib. ; his dubious conduct causes 
anxiety to Clive, 52, 53; during battle of Plassy is 
sent for by Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, implored to forget 
differences, and conjured to defend the throne, 54 ; 
romises accordingly, and advises suspension of 
attic, ib. ; insists on recall of Mohun Lai’s troops, 
ib. ; his division observed by Clive with suspicion, 
and on retreat they keep apart from soubnhdur's 
army, ib. ; addresses letter to Clive, acquainting him 
with advice given to his master, ib. ; his endeavours 
to stand well with both parties, and his doubts as to 
his reception by the English, ib. ; his fears allayed 
when introduced to Clive, ib. ; led by Clive to the 
musnud, in the hall of audience, at Maorshcdabad, 
ib.; his liberality to the members of the British 
government, 55 ; difficulties of his government re- 
lieved by Clive, 79 ; confirmed in authority by sunnud 
from Delhi, 80 ; his court the scene of intrigues, ib. ; 
is menaced with invasion by the shaxadn, ib. ; his 
troops in a state of mutiny, ib. ; alarmed by advance 
of the shazada, ib. ; receives favours from the em- 
peror, 81 ; offended at the Dutch, anil stops their 
trade, ib.; enters into private negotiation for the 
introduction into Bengal of a Dutch force, ib. ; ex- 
presses displeasure at the proposed armament, and 
demands aid of the English, 82; visits Clive at Cal- 


cutta, ib. ; receives the Dutch authorities, and makes 
disingenuous communication to Clive, ib. ; concludes 
treaty with the Dutch through mediation of Clive, 
83 ; regards the approaching departure of Clive from 
India with alarm, ib. ; grants permission to Meer 
Cossim to visit Calcutta to arrange plan for campaign 
against the emperor, 86; visits English governor 
(Vansittart), 87; confesses that age and grief inca- 
pacitate him from struggling with ins difficulties, ib.; 
declares Meer Cossim the fittest man to lend him aid, 
ib. ; is apprized of the views of the English, and 
threatens to resist and abide bis fate, ib.; is content 
to stipulate for preservation of life and an allowance 
for his maintenance, ib. ; declines the name of prince 
when deprived af authority, and asks permission to 
retire to Calcutta, 88; council determine on his 
restoration, 93; proclamation issued, declaring him 
sovereign of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, ib. ; dif- 
ferences occur in arrangement, but council disposed 
to yield in slight matters in regard to the nabob’s 
concessions in respect of trade, ib.; conditions of 
treaty with, 93, 91 ; his death, 99 ; competitors for 
his throne, ib. ; legacy bequeathed to Clive by, 104. 

Meer Niser Alee (Tittoo Meer), originator of disturb- 
ances in Bnraset, 487. 

Meer Roostum, chief of the Ameera of Ehyrpore, 592 ; 
surrenders his power, 593 ; flight of his family, ib. 

Meer Ufzul, his flight from Ghuznee, 543. 

Meerpore, n state of Sinde, 587; ameer of, defeated, 
594 ; Sir C. Napier takes possession of, 595. 

Mecrun devotes Sooraj-oo-Dowlah to death, 55; en- 
camps near Chinsura. to the terror of the Dutch, 83 ; 
receives Dutch deputies, and treaty agreed upon, ib. ; 
accompanies Colonel Colliaud for Patna with a nu- 
merous army, 84 ; refuses small body of cavalry to 
Colonel Calliaud for pursuit of the emperor, ib. ; again 
refuses the like assistance for pursuit of foqjdar of 
Purneah, 85 ; is killed by lightning, ib. ; various vic- 
tims of his cruelty, ib. ; his death concealed from the 
army till its arrival at Patna, ib. 

Meester Coraclis (Java), port of, assaulted by Colonel 
Gillespie, and taken, 375. 

Mcbrab Khan, the ruler of Kelat, 544 ; his hostility to 
the British, ib. ; is slain at the storming of Kelat, 
545. 

Melvill. Lieutenant, his relation of the sufferings of the 
British prisoners of Hyder Ali, 158. 

Melvill, M r. J. C. (Secretory to the East-Indie Com- 
pany), his explanation of the commercial operations 
of the Company, SOI ; his lucid evidence with regard 
to claims of territory and commerce in the transac- 
tions of the Company, 603. 

Melville, Lord, mores for papers connected with re- 
moval of Sir George Barlow, 356. 

Mengee Maha Bundooia, his success in Arrocan, and 
its effects on the court of Ava, 467* 

Mcnzies, Major, a volunteer at the first siege of Bhurt- 
pore, death of, 322. 

Mcrgui attacked and carried by Colonel Mills, 466. 

Metcalfe, Mr. (afterwards Sir C., and Lord), conducts 
negotiation, and concludes treaty with Runjeet Singh, 
362; treaty with Ameer Khan negotiated by, 434; 
gives instructions to Captain Tod, for opening nego- 
tiation with Toolsee Bbye, regent at camp of Holknr, 
438. 

Sir C., appointed to residency of Delhi, 481 ; 

reports and documents connected with affairs of 
Bhurtpore referred to, 482 ; elaborate statement of 
his opinions on general questioa of intcrferenco, and 
specific measures to be adopted with regard to Bhurt- 
pore, 482, 483 ; authorized to maintain the succession 
of the rightful heir at Bhurtpore, 484 ; his views as to 
final settlement of Bhurtpore adopted by govern- 
ment and embodied in resolution, 484; does not 
succeed in settling affairs of Bhurtpore by negotia- 
tion, ib. ; his communication to governor-general 
concerning Doorjun Saul, and the causes of bis find- 
ing support, ib.; issues ..proclamation denouncing 
pretensions of Doorjun Saul, and declaring intention 
of the British government to support Bulwunt Singh, 
ib. ; his interview with Lord Combermere, ib. ; does 
not allow communications of Dooijun Saul to interfere 
with the progress of the army, 484, 485 ; provisional 
governor of India, 517, 518, 522. 

Middleton, Mr., receives one lac twenty-two thousand 
five hundred rupees on the accession of Nujum-ad- 
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Dowlah to the musnud of Ticngnl, 100 \ appointed hostile measures, flfll ; hi« instructions to Colonel Brad- 
British rciuucntnt court of vizier, 127 S communications ahnw.ib.; further nttcmjit locffcct actlicmentwiib N’c- 
pass between him and the governor-general, which arc jiaul u ithout rciort to arms, 39 1 , 392 j takes mcasuresfor 
not Bubmittca by the lftttcr to hjs collcngucs, ib*; commencing wir, ami bin plan of operations. 392; 
recalled, nnu ordered to bring with him the whole of proposes aeries of political arrangements in aid of mili* 
the correspondence, 128 ; brings fifteen lacs in pay- tary operations, lb. ; expresses discontent and surprise 
ment of part of the debt of the vitier, ib.j re-ap- at failure of Colonel Mawbey at Kalunga, 391; his 

• pointed resident nt Otidc, but appointment resisted dissatisfaction with General Martindcll, 395: orders 

by Claming and Francis, 132; again appointed, the Tcmlc of nootwul and Shiraz to be desolated, 400; 
haying been previously displaced m favour of Mr* his displeasure called forth by events befalling the 

Jlnstow, 177; obtains authority from virier to scire division under General Marley, 401; his frequent 

Kelhih at Fyinund, residence of begum, ill. ; relin- attempts to corrupt the enemy’s officers, 403; for- 
qulshcs office, his place supplied by Mr. Ilristow, wnrds Instructions to Colonel Bradshaw with reference 

1/8. „ , , , , to negotiations with Gujraj Misser, 407; makes 

Miles, Colonel, despatched with expedition to coast of further effort to restore relations of peace by letter to 
Tenassenm, 4GG ; captures fort of Tavoy, ill. { attacks rajah of Ncpaul, ill. >, his extreme disappointment at 
and comes Mergui, and returns to Rangoon, Hi. ; his miscarriage of attempt to negotiate, ib.; transmits 
forces defeat Burmese army near Rangoon, 467, 408, project of treaty to Colonel Bradshaw, 408; declares 
Minchin, Captain, commandant at Calcutta, his dis- his intention not to make any attempt to renew 

graceful flight on the approach of Sooraj-oo-Dowlnh, negotiations, ib. ; in a short time directs negotiations 

43, t to be re-opened, ib. ; his anxiety for peace leads to 

Minto, Lord, appointed govcmor-gcneral, 358 { his proposed relaxation of terms, ib. ; ratifies treaty with 

arrival at Calcutta, and state of the country, ib.; Ncpaul, and prepares at same time to make farther 

■ proceeds to Madras in consequence of the disturb- concessions, 408, 409 ; elements of commotion eveiy- 

nnccs in the nrmv of that presidency, 303 ; crisis where prepared when lie undertakes the government 
past before his nrrivai, ib. ; his operations against of India, 4 IG. (See Hastings, Marquis of.) 

the Mnscarcniin islands, 364, 370; his measures for Molle, Captain, his gallant conduct at storming of 
reducing the Dutch eettiements, and wise policy, 3*2 Seringnpalam, 239. 

—379; establishment of British power in the East Monackjcc (Tanjore officer) inveigles Chunda Sahib, 
without a rival tile crowning net of his administration, and causes him to be murdered, 30; withdraws from 
3/9 i brief notice of various diplomatic affairs of his Trichinopoly, 32; commands force in aid of Major 
administration, ib. ; liis resignation, return to Europe, Lawrence, 40; attacks French camp before Madras 
and elevation to nn earldom, ib.; his death, ill.; by treachery; fails. Go. 

remarks on his administration and character, 389 ; Monghecr (capital of Meer Cossim), advance of British 
reference to his proceedings in regard to the Nc- army to, 94 ; quitted by Meer Cossim, ib.; cruelties 
pautesc, 390. * of Meer Cossim there, in. ; capitulates to the English, 

Mir Jumla, a Persian, becomes resident at the court of ill. ; news of its fall reaches Meer Cossim, who there- 
Kootb, sovereign of Golconda, and obtains the highest upon murders two hundred Englishmen, 94, 95. 
command there, 8 ; conducts wan in the Carnatic, MonichuAd, governor of Calcutta, attacks English force 
ib. ; throws himself upon Aurungzebe, then com- under Clive, but is repulsed, and flies, 47; moves 
mnnding for his father. Shall Jehan, in the Deceao, successively to Calcutta, Hooghly, and Moorsbedahad, 

ib. ; liis desertion, followed by imprisonment of his ib. 

son and confiscation of his wealth, ib.; acquires the Monro, Colonel (quartermaster-general, Madras), put 
confidence of Aurungrche, and exerts his influence to under arrest by General McDowall, but released by 
bring about a war with Kootb, ib. ; liis nominal com- government, 363. 

■ command ol army invading Beejapore, g. Monson, Major (afterwards Colonel), English force 

Mirza Mahmood (Sooraj-oo-Dowlah) succeeds Aliverdi under, despatched from Copjeveram appears before 

• Khan, 42. (See Sooraj-oo-Dowlah.) Coverpauk, which compels garrison to surrender, 67 ; 

Mobnriic-al-Dowlah succeeds Syef-al- Dowlah as nabob proceeds to Arcot, marches liack to Conjeveram, and 

of Bengal, 123; complains of conduct of Mahomed leaves garrison at Coverpauk, ib.; leads a division in 

Heza Khan, claims to be admitted to the management attack on French in Wandewash, 69; receives com- 

of his own affairs, and reminds governor-general that mission of Lieutenant-colonel from government, 77. 

- the power of the Company is derived from liis ances- Colonel, proposes to retire to Madras,77 ; cora- 

tors, 137; his request complied with, ib. ; informed man d of troops before Pondicherry surrendered to, by 
of wish of Court of Directors for restoration of Colonel Coote, ib. ; his differences with Colonel Coote, 
Mahomet Reza Khan to the office of manager, 138. ib. ; attacks redoubts and French at Oulgarry, with 

Moffatt, Captain, of the Ganges, engaged in attack on partial success, ib. ; wounded and incapacitated for 
French equadron under Admiral Linois, 3Q2. service, ib.; appointed member of conned of Bengal, 

Mogul empire, origin of, 4 ; in a state of dissolution in 127 i supports General Clavering in calling for corre- 
* the early part of the eighteenth century, 16. spondence of Hastingswitb Middleton, 128; suggests 

Mohammed (eldest son of Aurungzebe), enters Gel- recall of Middleton, and is supported by Clavering and 

conda, 8; horrora perpetrated by him, ib. ; marries Francis, ib.; moves that Nuncomar be called before 

the sovereign’s daughter, ib.; pursues Shooja, who the board to substantiate charges against Hastings, 

s. . flies in the direction of Bengal, 11; enamoured of 130; his death, 132. 

daughter of Shooja, ib. ; abandons the cause of his Monson, Captain, intrusted with attack on western hill 
father, and passes over to Shooja, ib. ; disappointed of Snvandroog, which is carried by storm, 203. 
in expectation of being followed by his army, ib. ; — - — Colonel, leads attack on Alyghur, and obtains 
obtains the hand of Shooja’s daughter, ib. ; is dis- possession of it, 287; detached by General Lake to 
missed by Shooja in consequence of suspicions raised protect the city of Jyenaghur, 310 ; detachment under, 

by Aurungzebe, ib.; is placed in confinement st keeps the field, 311 ; is joined by Colonel Don, moves 

Gwalior, and dies in obscurity, ib. in the direction of Kotah, and is there joined by a 

Mohammed Ghoory, his conquest in India, 3 ; leaves body of troops in the service of the rajah, in, ; 

behind him incredible wealth, ib. advances to Mokundra puss, and thence to Hinglais- 

Mohammed Toghluk carries off the whole of the in- ghur, which he captures, ib. ; advances fifty roues 
habitants of Delhi to Dowlatabad (formerly Deogur), beyond Mokundra pass, becomes alarmed, and deter- 
4 ; resolved upon making Dowlatabad the chief seat mines to retire to Mokundra pass, ib. ; heats of Hol- 

- of Mahometan empire in India, ib. ; Bengal revolts, kar’s attack on Lieutenant Lucan’s cavalry, and forms 

and his possessions in the Deccan are wrested from in order of battle for their support, 312; learns tnat 

him, ib. ; his cruelties, ib. ; his death, ib. the cavalry are destroyed, resumes his marw, ana 

Mohun Lai (dewan of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah) ordered, on reaches Mokundra pass, ib. ; is attacked by Holkar, 
suggestion of Meer Jaffier, to recall troops to camp at who is repulsed, ib. ; continues his retreat to Kotati, 
the battle of Flassy, 54. and thence to Tonk Rampoora,ib. ; » joined by ran- 

Moira, Earl of, succeeds Earl Minto as governor-general, forccment despatched by commander-ra-chiei Irom 

and his arrival at Calcutta, 389; his statement of the Agra for his relief, ib.j continues retreat to Ban” 

prospect of affairs on his arrival at Calcutta, 389, river, encounters the whole force of the enemy, wnom 

• 390; threatens rajah of Ncpaul with immediateresort to he repulses, 313; resumes march on retreat, abandons 
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baggage, and arrives at Kooshollghur, lb. ; discovers created Marquis of Wellesley, 253. (See Wellesley, 
correspondence between native commissioned officen Marquis.) 

and Holkar, ib.; marches to Diana pass, ib.; those Morris, Colonel, gallant conduct of, at Bhurtpore, 321. 
of his detachment who escape the enemy arrive at Morrison, General, army of 11,000 men under command 
Agra, ib. ; command of the British troops at the of, assembled at Chittagong, 471 ; his operations and 

virtory of Dceg devolves on, ib. ; intercepts letter* difficulties, 4?l, 472 ; his capture of Arracan, 472; 

addressed to Holkar by the rajah of Bhurtpore and his official account of the attack, ib. 
others, 318; commands party in one of the assaults Mostyn, Mr., appointed resident at Poona after 
on Bhurtpore, 322. Colonel Upton’s retirement, 145 ; is embarrassed 

Montrcssor, Colonel, takes post nt Scdasscer, 23G; his by the intrigues of the Chevalier St. Lubin, ib. 
brigade surrounded by thcarmyof TippooSultan, ib.; Mozuffar Jung is supported by Chunda Sahib, 19; 
enemy put to flight by assistance of General Stuart, resolves to surrender himself to Nazir Jung, under 
ib. promises of liberal treatment, 20 ; his person secured 

Mooliarik Oast prince of the dynasty of Khilgy) mur- and treated with rigour, ib. j on death of Nazir Jung 
dered, 3. is saluted viceroy of the Deccan, 21 ; bestows large 

Moodecm Khan (officer of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah) killed at sum of money and valuable jewels on Dupleir, ib. ; 

battle of Plassy, 63. sets out for Golconda, escorted by French European 

Moorhoute, Colonel, his death nt attack on Bangalore, and sepoy troops commanded by M. Bussy, ib. ; 

194; his high character by ColonelWilks, and honours attacked by Patan nabobs, who, by aid of a few 

paid to his memory, ib. Frcneh troops, arc defeated, ib. ; is killed in pur- 

Moorsaum taken and dismantled, 427. suing the fugitives, ib. 

Moorshcdabad, British obtain possession of, 91. Mulwagul, possession of, obtained by the English, 

Mootcjil, lines of, stormed by British, 91. 116; returns into the hands of Hydcr Ali, ib. 

Mootto Sawmy, lawful inheritor of the throne of Candy, Mundcla, fort of (Nagpore), demand for its surrender 
escapes from prison, and claims protection of British evaded, 445 ; storming and surrender of, ib. 
government, 305; placed under the care of Colonel Munny Begum appointed guardian of infant nabob ot 
Barbutt, S0G; arrives in capital of Candy, and con- Bengal by Warren Hastings, 123; examination of her 
vcnlinn concluded with, by British authorities, ib. ; receipts and disbursements, and iarge sum un- 

deprired, by new arrangement with Pclimc Talauvc, accounted for, charges Warren Hastings with re- 
ef nearly all that had been professedly steured to him, eeiving money from her, 129 ; suspended from office 

ib.; accompanies British troops towards Trincomalec, of guardian, and charge conferred on Goodies, 130; 

307; demand of Candian chiefs for his surrender, ib, ; share of Mahomed Reza Khan’s salary allotted to, 

|s delivered up, marched to Candy, and put to death, 137. 

ib. Munro, Major, succeeds Major Carnac in command on 

Morad (son of Shah Jchan) deceived liy professions of the frontierof Oude, and finds the army in a state of 

his brother Aurungzcbe, junction of their forces dc- mutiny, 95, ofi ; his strong measures, 96; prepares 

termined on, 9; saluted as emperor by Aurungzcbe, to take the field, ib. ; dispatches Major Champion to 

who solicits permission to make n pilgrimage to dislodge party of the enemy, ib. ; marches towards 

Mecca, 10; seized by Aurungzcbe, and placed under Buxar, arrives there, is attacked, when the enemy 

restraint, ib. give way and retire, 96, 97 ; his humanity after the 

Morari Row (Maliratta chieftain) consents to act as a battle, 97; reeciveslctterfromcmpcrorcongratulating 

mediator between Mahomet Ali and the government hint, and soliciting protection, ib.; emperor seeks 

of Mysore ; conference, 31 ; produces treaty, and calls an interview with him, ib, ; marches in direction of 

.upon Mahomet Ali to fulfil liis engagement, ib.; Benares, when the emperor constantly pitches his 

is presented by Mahomet Ali with 50,0110 rupees for tent near British encampment, ib. ; refers the offer 

his services, 32 ; solicits pardon of the men employed of emperor to Calcutta, ib. ; hi* instructions, ib. ; 

to assassinate Captain Dalton and Khcir-o-Decn, 33 ; arrives at Benares, and receives envoy from vizier 

departs for Pondicherry, 37 ; harasses British troops with proposals of peace, 98 ; insists upon Mcer 

under Major Lawrence, 33; his camp attacked by Cossim and Sumroo being delivered up, ib. ; large 

Hydcr Ali, 115. sum offered by vizier if demand be abandoned, ib. ; 

More, Captain, watches motions of Basalat Jung, 72. besieges Cliunarghur, fails in two assaults, converts 

• Major, defeat of, by Mysorean force, 7G. siege into blockade, retires to Benares, relinquishes 

Momington, Ear) of (afterwards Marquisof Wellesley), his command, and quits India, 99. 

appointed governor-general, 230; his qualifications General, advances against Pondicherry, cuts off 

for the office, ib. ; his arrival nt Madras and at communication with surrounding country, breaks 

Bengal, 233 ; directs attention of General Harris, ground and opens fire, 154 ; capitulation proposed 

governor of Madras, to the collection of a force on and accepted, ib. 

the coast to meet any emergency, ib. ; concludes Sir Hector, retained at Madras to secure the 

new treaty with Nizam, ib.; directs government of benefit of his military judgment, 157; arrives at 

Madras to raise detachment to co-operate with Conjeveram, takes command of force fire thousand 

British troops at Hyderabad against the French force strong, to be joined by detachment under Colonel 

there, ib. ; his attempts to restore triple alliance dc- Baillic, ib. ; informed of Colonel Baillie’s doubt 

feated, 235; proceeds with operations againstTippoo, of being able to effect a junction, despatches to 

ib. ; addresses various letters to Tippoo, ib, ; arrives Colonel Baillic a detachment under Colonel Fletcher, 

at Madras, and receives answers from Tippoo, ib. ; ib. ; defers moving to the support of Colonel Baillie 

resolves to accompany negotiation by the movement till too late, 160 ; returns to Conjeveram, and arrives 

of his army, ib.; appoints General Harris to com- at Chingieput, ib. ; is joined at Chingleput by 

mand the army about to march into Mysore, ib. ; Captain Cosby, and compelled by deficiency of food 

capture of Seringapatam, death of Tippoo, and com- to make a forced march to St. Thomas’s Mount, ib. ; 

pletc conquest of Mysore, ib.; his disposal of the proposes delay in acting on orders suspending Air. 

conquered country, 244 — 24G ; makes magnificent Whitehiil, governor of Madras, lfil. 

provision for the family of Tippoo, 245; principal Munro, Major-General Sir T., his sentence upon the 
chiefs and officers conciliated, ib, ; articles of par- ill-judged parsimony of Madras government, lgo, 

tition treaty of Mysore concluded by, with nizam, 191 ; his account of the conduct of Tippoo’s infantry 

245, 24(5; explanation of his views in undertaking the at the battle of Arikera, 190 j remarks on the attempt 

protection of the new state of Mysore, and reserving of Dhoondia Waugh, and its possible results, 253. 

to East-India Company the powers of interposition Munro, Brigadier-General, occupied in reduction of 
in its affairs, 247 ; articles of subsidiary treaty of, peishwa’s country, south of Kistna, 443. 
with rajah of Mysore, 246, 247 ; having completed his Murray, Colonel, directed to march from Guzerat to co- 
great work, he returns to Bengal, 248 ; takes mea- operate against Holkar, 310 ; becomes suddenly 

aurcs for settling government of Tanjpre, 249 ; places alarmed, and resolves to retreat, 312; arrives at 

adopted heir of the deceased rajah on the throne, 250 ; Oujein, and takes possession of the whole of Holkar’s 

assumes entire civil nnd military administration of territories in that quarter-,319; resigns his command 

Tanjore, splendid provison being made for the rajah, to Major-General Jones, ib. 

ib. : treaty of Tanjore ratified by, ib. ; assume* Murray, Colonel Macgregor, his statement as to the 
civil and military administration of Surat, 252 ; conduct of tho Arabs at Talneir, 444 ; passes the 
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wicket at.Talncir, 444; bis danger, ib.; i» rescued NawungThurin (Prince of Sunset) ' defeated by Sir A. 
covered with wounds, ib. Campbell, seeks safety in the jungle, 474, 475. 

Murteza Khan, selected by Dupleix.for nabob of Arcot, Naylor, Mr. North (Company’s solicitor at Calcutta), 
38 ; his previous life and his avarice, ib. ; proceeds to rule against granted by Supreme Court, and made al>. 
Pondicherry, and is installed in ids new dignity, solute, 140; he is committed, ib, 
which he in a short time abandons and retires to Nazir Jung (second son of Nizam-ooi-Moolk), seizes 
Vellore, ih. . his father’s treasure, and is recognized as his suc- 

Murzafa Beg defends Conjcvcram, surrenders, and is cessor, 19; enters the Carnatic, and seeks assistance 
slain by Mahamet lsoof, 6t. of the Kngtish, which is afforded, ib. ; differences 

Muscovy, in early history a petty and obscure prince- between him and the English, 20 ; proceeds to Arcot, 

dom, 530 ; her rising importance under Peter the ib. ; takes the field, and procures supplies with difli- 

Great. ib. . _ culty, ib. ; sickness in his camp, nnd intrigues 

Mustapha Beg offers solitary instance of fidelity in the fomented by the French, ib. ; force under command 

garrison of Vellore, 350 ; his statement of the designs of M. de la Touche, advances from Gingee upon his 

of the conspirators disregarded, and massacre fol- camp, 21 ; falls by the hands of a treacherous de- 

lows, ib. pendent, ib. ; Hyder Ali benefits by confusion ensuing 

Muttra abandoned by the British, 31S ; recccupied by a on his death, 107. 
force under Colonel Don, ib. ; Colonel Monson retires Ncarchus despatched with about ten thousand Greeks 
to, 317 ; the wounded at the battle of Dccg, and the and Phenicians to explore the navigation between the 
ordnance therein captured, deposited at, ib, Indus and Euphrates, 2. 

Mysore, its rulers afford aid to Mahomet Ali, 27 ; dis- Neave, Mr., his striking description of Torce, 491. 
closure of the price at which the aid was purchased, Ncgapatam taken by the English, lfiS. 

31 ; means by which Ryder Ali rose to supreme power Nellore, Colonel Forde proceeds to, in aid of Mahomet 
there, 107 ; conquest of, by the British, completed, Ali, 57. 

243; infant prince of the ancient house of, placed Nepaul, unsuccessful expedition to, projected by Verelst, 
on the throne, 245; articles of partition treaty anil 122; dispute with, 339 ; various encroachments from, 
aubsidiary treaty with the rajah, 245 — 248. (See 389, 390; negotiations, 391; further outrages, ib.; 
Hyder Ali Kban, and Tippoo Sultan.) preparations of governor-general for war with. 391, 

392 ; renewed overtures for negotiation, and attempia 
to corrupt Nepaulcsc commanders, 393 ; various events 
» of the war, 393—406; negotiations and conclusion of 

d-s • treaty, 400 — 409 ; court of Katmandoo refuse to ratify - 

. . , treaty, 409 ; renewal of hostilities, ib. ; treaty rati- 

Nadir Shab, bis origin, 16; falls suddenly upon the fied, ih.; review of the origin and operations of the 
forces of the Emperor of Delhi, puts them to flight, and war, ib, 

enters the capital, is ; inhabitants rise upon invaders, Nerbudda, force stationed permanently on the, in con* 
when scenes of tumult and violence ensue, lb. ; gives sequence of movements of Ameer Khan, 371, 
orders to his troops to slaughter, when 8,000 perish, Nerungin Lall, agent of Holkar, seized at Muttra, 
and (he city Is pillaged and act on fire, ib.; seizes 318. 

the imperial treasures, and levies contributions on Nesbitt, Lieutenant- Colonel, commands storming party 
the inhabitants, ib.; annexes to his dominions the on Bevandroog, 202. 

provinces on the west side of the Indus, 16; with- Newport, Sir J. ( recommends delay (renewal of Corn- 
draws from Delhi, ib. pany’s term of government 1813), 387. 

NadirShah,thcregeneratorandsovereignofPersia,530. Newton, Major Thomas, commanding on Sylhetfron- 
Nagorc and its dependencies purchased by the Dutch, tier, attacks Burmese with success, 460 ; withdraws 
122 ; arrangement made for its surrender, ib. his troops from Cachar, ib. 

Nagpore, a powerful Mabratta kingdom. 16; hostility Nichoil, Captain, attacked by body of troops belonging 
of the rajah (Appa Sahib) to the British, 434 ; pro- to Scindia, 313; disappointed of storming Scindia’s 
liable motives of his conduct, ib.; rajah’s intrigues battery by retreat of the enemy, ib. 
with the pcishwa, 434, 435; he attacks British, and Nicolis, Colonel, successfully attacks the heights and 
is defeated, 435, 436 ; seeks to negotiate, and sur- town of Aimorah. 403. 

renders himself, 436; capture of gunsatby the British, General, ordered to march to Bhurtpore, 481 ; 

and evacuation of the city, 436, 437 • provisional en- leads column of attack at Bhurtpore, 485. 

gagement with rajah of, 437; continued success of Sir Jasper, commander-in-chief, 5/6, 577, 

British arms in, 437, 438; narrative of progress of 580, 

events, resumed, and diplomatic proceedings with Nightingall, General, succeeds General Gillespie in 
Appa Sahib, 444; affair at Mundela in, 445; con- chief command in Java, and commands expedition 

tinued treachery of the rajah, who is arrested and de- against rajahs of Bieliing and Boni. 410. 

posed, ib. ; Mandela surrenders, ib. ; surrender of Niton, Captain, with small force encounters Ryder Ali, 
Chouragurh in, 446. (See Appa Sahib, Berar, and and entire party destroyed with exception of one 
Punagce Bhooslay.) officer, 117. 

Nagrakote and Somnaut, temples of, destroyed by Nizam Ali, his enmity to Bussy, causes dewan of Bnssy 
Mahmoud, 2. to be murdered, 67 ; takes the field, advances to Hy- 

Nahnn falls to the English, 395. dcrabad, ib. ; restored to government of Berar, ib. ; 

Nalagurh, surrender ot fort of, and depdt established at, negotiations of English with, in regard to the nortb- 

396. ern circara. 111; advances to attack Mahomet Ah, 

Nannce, arrival of the Anglo-Indian army at, 540. retires, and makes friendly overtures to British 

Nanning (Malacca), dispute of the British government governor, ib. ; advances to form junction with Eng- 

with Pangboloo of, 491 ; Pangholoo subdued, and lish on frontier of Mysore, is bought off by Hyder 

tranquillity restored there, ib. Ali, deserts the English, and unites his forces with 

Napier, Sir Charles, assumes chief military command of Hyder Ali, 112; defeated by Colonel Smith, takes to 

Sindc, 591 ; his summary proceedings and ncwrczula- flight, 113; opens scerct communications with 

tions, ib. ; defeats the ameers of Sinae, 594 ; enters the Colonel Smith, ib. ; moves northward, sends an 

capital of Lower Sindc, ib.; his contests with Shere officer to the English camp, and treaty concluded, 

Mnhomcd, ib. ; everywhere victorious against the 
Sindians and Beloochees, 595, 596. 

Nash, Lieutenant, ordered to CoimbatiTe, 201 ; is 
wounded, 202 ; summoned to audience with Tippoo, 
and released on mission to British commandcr-in- 
cbief, 210, 311. 

Nasir Khan, defeat of, 550. 

Nassau, Fort (Java), surrenders to the English, 373, 

Nattcs, Lieutenant, killed>in the breach at Malligaum, 

Nawaub Jubbur Kban, his proposals at Gbuznee re- 
jected, 5 13 . 


circars, 1S4 ; called upon by government of Madras 
to compel his brother to dismiss the French from his 
service, ib. ; mission to, from government of Madras, 
and its results, 155, 150 •, his dissatisfaction with ne- 
gotiation* between British government and Bassist 
Jung, 156 ; proceedings of Lord Cornwallis for effec- 
tive settlement with, in respect of Guntoor, J88; 
engaged in war with Tippoo_ Sultan,^ and receives 
proposal from Tippoo for uniting families by inter- 
marriage, ib.; new engagements with, precluded by 
law, i«9; arrangement with, made by Lora Corn- 
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wallis, lb. ; bis urnijr assembles near Hyderabad, to 
co-operate with English against Tipnoo, 10* ; terri- 
tories restored to, by treaty with Tippoo, 21(5; 
attacked by Malirattas, and compelled to purchase an 
ignominious peace, 223 ; dispenses with services of 
English battalions, 221 : his nttnclimcnt to the 
French, ib. ; rebellion of bis son Ali Jab, ib. ; Eng- 
lish adventurers encouraged to enter his service, ib. ; 
effects of Mahratta intrigues with regard to, ib, ; his 
anxiety for closer connection with British govern- 
nieni, !3t; new treaty concluded with, by Earl 
hlornington.ib. j state of Frcncli farce in his service, 
il>. ; his hesitation to comply with demnnd for dis- 
persion of French force, 233 j ultimately consents to 
take necessary measures for the purpose,’ ib.; conclu- 
sion of new treaty with, 2fi0, 2(51. 

Nitam-ool-Moolk, death of, Ip; hit power gained by 
usurpation, ib. 

Noojum-ad-Dowlah, second son of Meer Jnfller, raised 
to the throne of Bengal, Dp; unfavourable report of 
the conduct of those who pinccd him on the throne 
made to the Court of Directors, 102 ; holds a poonali, 
at which Clive assists, 101 ; dies of malignant fever, 
and his brother, Syef-ad-Donlnh, succeeds, ib. 

Noor Jehan, her extraordinary history, C, 7. 

No or Mahomed, Ameer of Sinde, SpO ; hit death, Sgi . 

Norman, Lieutenant, fails in attempting to scale works 
at lie du Passe, 3(5'. 

Noton, Captain, left with detachment at Ramon, to 
watch the enemy (Burmese war), iGG ; makes a 
movement in advance, ib. ; various disasters attend 
Ms progress, ib. ; retires to Ramoo. ib. ; his diflicui- 
ties, ib. ; finds it necessary to retreat, 4(1/ ; his 
troops throw away their arms and disperse, ib. ; he 
and nearly all his officers killed, ib. 

Nott, Major-General, commander of brigndc in the 
Affghanlatan campaign, 333 ; left in command of the 
Bengal force, 314 ; recaptures Kelat, 330 ; maintains 
possession of Kandahar in defiance of orders, 3'C; 
gorcmor-gencrnl’s instructions to, 378 el scq. ; hit 
victorious march to Ghuzncc and Kabonl, 581 ; his 
conflicts, ib. ; recaptures Ghuznee, and effects its 
destruction, 5B3. 

Kufoosk pass, st*, 519. 

Nugent, Captain, killed, 383. 

Nuncomar bought by Omirliund for the English, 50 ; 
Meer Jaflier's attachment to, PS ; power committed 
to, ib. ; his power transferred to Mahomed item 
Klian, ib. ; influence of his station, his cunning and 
activity, ib. ; applies to emperor for sunnuds to con- 
firm Koojum-ad-Dawlah In the succession, ill.; 
means adopted by Warren Hastings to conciliate him, 
123; prefers charge of bribery against Hastings, I2P, 
130; proceedings instituted in Supreme Court 
against, for conspiracy, 130; apprehended on a 
charge of forgery, found guilty, and hanged, ib. ; 
excitement occasioned by bis fate, ib. ; lus deport, 
ment after sentence, anil at the time of execution, 
131 ; remarks on his case, anil on the supposed con- 
nection of Hastings with it, 131, 132 ; saiu by Ilurke 
to have been murdered by Hastings through the 
hands of Sir E. Impcy, 184. 

Nuniledroog, attack on and capture of, by the English, 
200; disaffected feeling among tho troops sta- 
tioned there, 354. 

Nunjcraj (Mysorean commnndcr) demands Trlchino- 
poly from Mahomet Ali, 31 ; his confirmed design to 
obtain possession of Trichinopoly, 32; attempts to 
corrupt Mahomet All’s troops, ib. ; pursues his ob- 
ject, and projects assassination of Captain Dalton and 
Kheir-o-Dccn, 32, 33 ; denies nil knowledge of the 
meditated assassination, and interposes for the pro- 
tection of his instruments, 33; renews attempts to 
corrupt the fidelity of the garrison of Tricliinojioly, 
ib.; his agents seized and executed, ib. ; seeks 
assistance of a Neapolitan, named Porcrio, who 
apprizes the British commander in the fort, ib. ; 
bis meditated attempt on Tricliinopoly frustrated, 
34 ; removes his camp, and endeavours to. revenge 
himself on Povcrio for his disappointment, ib. ; for- 
mally demands surrender of Trichinopoly, ib. ; his 
messengers reproached with the treachery of their mas- 
ter, il>. ; makes professions of friendship for the Eng- 
lish, but intercepts their supplies, 37 ; treated ns an 
enemy, and camp attacked by Captain Dalton, ib. ; 
attacks British troops, and cuts to pieces nearly all 


the troops defending it, ib. ; his cruelty, ib. ; his 
complimentary reception of Hydcr Ali, 108; gains 
knowledge of intrigues of Hydcr Ali, and shrinks 
from contest with him, ib. ; makes arrangement for 
descent from power, presents himself to troops, and 
informs them that misfortunes of his government had 
determined him to retire, ib. ; is visited by Hydcr 
ns a suppliant, and consents to mako common cause 
with him, 100. 

Nurunjec, her influence, 397. 

Niissccr-ood-DowInh, king of Oudc, 633. 

Niissccr-oo-Dccn Hydcr, king of Oudc, 523. 

Nutford, Captain, death of, at battle of Dceg, 31/, 


o. 

O'Brien, Major, proceeds to Mundcln (Nngporc war), 
445; his communications with tho kiiladar, ib. ; is 
attacked and fired upon by a detachment from the 
garrison of Mundcla, ib. 

Ochterlony, Colonel (afterwards Sir David), left at 
Delhi os resident, 290 ; endeavours to provide for the 
defence of the city, 315; his remarks on the merits 
of Colonel Burn and his troops, 316; division of 
army destined to act against Nepaal committed to 
his command, 392 ; doubts expediency of governor- 
general’s political arrangements, ib. ; furnished with 
draft of proclamation declaring intentions of Bri- 
tish government with regard to the chieftains of 
ancient hill principalities expelled by Goorkhas, ib. ; 
proceeds to Roopnor, ib. ; receives frequent com- 
munications from Ummcr Sing Thappa, 393 ; receives 
secret instructions from British government to en- 
courage advances of Ummcr Sing Tbappn, ib. ; re- 
ceives further instructions of like character, acts 
upon them, and is repelled, ib. ; bis opinion ns to 
the probability of Ummcr Sing retreating, and on 
other points connected with the war, 3g6 ; advances 
on enemy, and makes preparations for attack, 397 ; 
his force strengthened, 398; his movements and 
those of the enemy, ib. ; perseverance nnd energy 
with which he pursued his purposes, ib. ; pastes the 
river Cumber, nnd takes up position on its right 
hank, ib. ; steady nnd satisfactory progress of his 
arms, ib. 

, General, pursues substantial and brilliant 

career of success, 40 1; particulars of his movements, 
ih. ; signs convention, 405 ; suspension of arms by, 
ih. ; ordered to tnke command of division before Jye- 
tuek. 40G ; Ids services rewarded with grand cross of 
the Bath, 409. 

— , Sir David, advances towards Muckwan- 

pare, 409; his arrival there, ib.; his move- 
ments against the enemy, ib. ; agrees to accept 
ratified treaty, ib. ; reserve assembled under, near 
Rewarcc, 431 ; his investiture with grand cross of 
Bnth by marquis of Hastings, 456 ; reports accession 
of Butcico Singh to musnud of Bhurtpore, nnd his 
application far investiture of his son, 478 ; his urgency 
in supporting the wish of rajah, 479 ; removes doubt 
as to relationship to Buldeo Singh of the proposed 
successor, ib. ; apprizes government of his.mtention 
of complying with wishes of rajah, and carries inten- 
tion into effect, ib.; adopts measures for assembling 
force to maintain the rights of the young rajah of 
Bhurtpore, Ib. ; his acts disapproved by governor- 
general, ib. ; ordered by governor-general to recall 
his proclamation, ib. ; charged, by government with 
nctlng on imperfect and unsatisfactory information, 
479, 480; receives mission from Doorjun Saul, 480; 
his nnssvcr requiring the transfer of the infant rajah 
to his care, ib. ; his warmth of reply to government, 
ib. ; receives proposals from mother of Buldeo 
Singh, ib. ; returns to Delhi, ib. ; bis conversation with 
n priest from Bhurtpore, ib. ; proposes three condi- 
tions to Doorjun Saul, and receives counter-pro- 
posals, 480, 481; modification made with regard to 
his office, 481 ; his death, ib. 

Odell, Mr., his galiBnt conduct at attack upon Dakar, 
149. 

O'Donoghue, Colonel, attacks and carries pagoda 
stockade, 469. r 

O’Keefe, Major, fall of, in the Mauritius, 370. 

Oldham, Colonel, takes Eroad, and joins Colonel' 
Floyd, 192, 
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Oliver, Colonel, killed, 6G1. 

Onulm-ul-Omrnh, eon of Mahomet Alt, eueeeeile lii« 
father, 246 1 hie rulnmie policy, Ib.; absence of 
friendly feeling toward* the English on the port of, 
ib. ; refute* to conernt to nny modification of treaty 
of 1/02, 24(1 j III* application to elinre in the ihinif. 
niona conquered from Tippoo Sultan, ib,} evidence 
of hie perfidy found In ficringapatniii, III. ; narrative 
of hie intrigue* with Tippoo, 2611. 257 1 labouring 
under mortal dUcaec, communication of order* dis- 
possessing him of the government withheld from 
(dm, 257, 258; precaution* taken by Lord Clive, to 
guard against danger an Id* dccea«e, ill.; hU death, 
ih.; proceeding* consequent on hi* death, 258— 
SOU. 

Omrrcnte, fort of, abandoned hy the enemy, 405. 

Omichund, treasury of, falls into hands of SooraJ-no- 
Dowlnli, 46 ; apprizes llritish deputies nf their il.mgrr. 
48 j buys Nuneomor for the English, 60 ; employed by 
Jt ritish agent to ascertain vien s of Vnr f .oottirf. ill. ; hi« 
many amices to the cause of the English, 66 ; not at 
first intrusted with secret of conspiracy again'! 
Honraj-oo-Dowlati, ill. ; subsequently apprirctl of It 
liy Watts, ib.; his rcprcsentatnms of the danger to 
which he was exposed, and of Ids cisinis to atlvan- 
tage, ih. ; requires five per cent, on all money in trea- 
sury nml portion nf jewels, ih.; Clive's suggestions 
far disarming Ids hostility, ib. ; mack treaty drawn 
up to deceive him, ill. ; keeps the secret ot the con- 
spirators, ih. ; remarks on his character nml conduct, 
ib. ; attends a meeting of parties concerned In rev o- 
tion, 67 ; treaty produced, and Ids agitation on dis- 
covering the fraud committed on him, ill. ; hit future 
lifcn stale of idiotcy, ill.; the preservation of his 
name in history n Idot on the reputation of Clive, 
105. 

Oosoor taken by the English, 116 ; besieged by Ityder 

AH, HG. 

Oostradroag summoned tn surrender, 100; officer who 
accompanies flag of truce is fired upon, 203 ; fart 
attacked and surrenders, ib. 

Orchard, Colonel, attacks fart Pislioot, 646. 

Ormc, Mr., maintains necessity of sending a large force 
to Bengal to recover Calcutta, and his advice prevails, 
45; suggests Clive as leader of expedition, and tug. 
gestian adapted, ib,; his determination of the value 
of Anundcrauze’s army, 65. 

Orton, Captain, trusts to promise of Ryder Ali, and re- 
pairing to his tent, is detained, 117; refuses to sign 
order tor surrender of Groad, hut consents the next 
day, ib. 

Oude, government of, usurped on dissolution of Mogul 
empire, 16; emperor marches in direction of, 80; 
Mr. Bristow appointed resident nt, 120 ; treaty con- 
cluded, ib. ; affairs of, in a distracted state, 174 ; em- 
barrassments of vizier of, ib. ; new treaty with, con- 
cluded by Hastings, ib. ; proceedings of the rizicr, 
aided by Hastings, to extort money from the Begums, 
176; proceedings of Hastings with regard to re- 
sidency at, ib. ; proceedings of Sir John Shore with 
respect to succession in, 182, 185; state of, on 
Marquis Wellesley’s arrival in India, 261 ; views of 
the Marquis Wellesley respecting, 261, 262; en- 
deavours of the governor-general to reform military 
and civil establishments in, 263 — 271 ; new treaty 
concluded with vizier, 271 ; further endeavours of 
governor-general to promote reform in, 271, 272 ; va- 
rious transactions of marquis of Hastings with, 465 ; 
treaty concluded with the king of, 486 ; raisgovemment 
of, during administration of Lord William Bcntinck, 
494 ; state of, in 1833 and 1834, 513 ; claims made 
upon the king of, ib. ; misgovernment and financial 
embarrassments of, ib. ; claims of the Lucknow 
bankers on, 514 ; proceedings in the law-courts and 
in parliament respecting, 515,516; order of succession 
to the throne of, 523 ; state of the succession on death 
of Saadnt Ali, 623 ; resident seats the rightful heir on 
the throne, ib. ; numerous claimants for the throne 
of 625. (Sec Saadut Ali, Shoojah-ad-Uowlah, and 
Vizier Ali.) 

Oudcyporc, engagement made with the rajah of, 441. 

Outahnulla, defeated army of Sleer Cossim fly to, and 
take shelter in, 94 ; English attack and obtain pos- 
session of fort and cannon, ib. 

Outturn, Captain, his bravery nt Ghuznee, 542. 

Colonel, political agent in Sindc, 591 ; his 


opinion of the Ameers, ib, | attack upon Ms re- 
sidence, 603, 

(Ivans, (.’niiinrl, receives from the rajah of Saturn Mi 
final decision, 527. 


I*. 

Taget, Sir E. (eommantlrr-ln-ehief), mrans taken by, 
for suppressing mutiny at llarraekpore, 477 ; records 
hi* opinion in favour of the interference of the llritish 
government as tn the surce'slon In Ilhurlporr. 431 ; 
snerreilril hy Lord Combermcre ** cominander-ln- 
Chief, 481. 

Palagaut, English oflircr commanding at, obliged to 
save hlmsclt anil garrison from massacre by secret 
filaht, 117; sustains vigorous siege, but submits to 
the English, i;o; tlrfenee of, intrusted to Major 
Cupnage, 2 no. 

t'alnmlmnp, sultan of, mutilrrs Hutch resident and 
rvery male perron lielonging to the factory, ami de- 
stroys fort, 377 1 British mission to. and its rrreption, 
ih.; ambassadors from, arrive at Jiatavia, ih, ; esne- 
ilition despatched against, ih.; Its arrival, ill.; 
attempts of sultan to negotiate, ib. ; sultan flies, 
leaves palace and elty in dreadful disorder, Hi. ; eity, 
fort, and hatterirs occupied by the British, 378. 
Pnlainow, prrgunnati nf, m a state of insurrection, 401. 
Palmaeotts. several native tiflleers dismissed at, 351. 
Palmrr, Colonel, compelled tn surrender Ghuznee, 673. 
Palmer, William, ami Co., pecuniary transactions of, 
465, 456. 

Pangholoo, chieftain of Nanning, resists British go. 
rernment, hut Is subdued and tranquillity restored, 
401. 

rnpanaveram, fort of, surrenders to Colonel Maelcod 
(war in Travnncore), 361 . 

Parker, Colonel, gallantly attacks and carries the Shore 
Ghaut, 160. 

Patceta taken hy atom, by Major Popliam, 173. 
Paterson, Captain, examines leeward aide of Port Louis, 
360. 

Patna, besieged hy the shnzada, 80, 81 ; Sir. Ellis ap- 
pointed chief of faetory there, 00 ; his nets disagree- 
able to nabob, ib.; military force employed by 
council nt, in defence of trade, 92 ; one of nabob's 
collectors made prisoner, and body of horse des- 
patched to release him, ib. ; they arrive too late, but 
commit certain nets of violence, ib. ; commencement 
of hostilities at, 03; sudden attack of the English 
places the city in their possession ; they am subse- 
quently driven from it and from their own factory, 
nnd alt destroyed or made prisoners, ih. ; murder of 
English prisoners nt, by Meer Cossim, 04 ; taken by 
storm by the English, ib. ; proceedings of Supreme 
Court with regard to persons concerned in proceed- 
ings of provincial council there, 130 ; slate of country 
resulting therefrom, ib. . 

Patnn, Captain, made prisoner at Oudc, 524 ; effects his 
escape, ib. 

Patterson, Lieutenant, mortally wounded at Corygaum, 
442. 

Patton, Major, attacks and completely routs enemy to 
north-west of Almorob, 403. 
raull, James, justifies removal of Sir G. Barlow, 35 7. 
Tea'., Captain, of Bombay engineers, 512. 

Peddapore, battle nt, French defeated, 64. 

Teel, Mr. (afterwards Sir R.), moves for_ select com- 
mittee to inquire into the affairs of India, his state- 
ment, 500; objections made to list of committee 
proposed by, ih. 

— Sir B., his speech on the affairs of Oude, 517 S on 
Lord Heytesbury’s appointment to India, S22._ 

Pegu, scricsof sueccsses obtained by people of, against the 
Burmans, 457 ; Pegucrs obtain possession of Ava with 
its sovereign, ib. ; short duration of their dominion, 
ib; invaders of Ava from, totally defeated by Alompra, 
assisted by French from Pondicherry, ib.; capital of 
surrenders to Alompra, ib.; proceedings in, 475. 
Peishwa, origin of authority of, t6; disputes respecting 
the succession to the office of, 12/. _ 

Peishwa, Baiee Rao, his evasions nnd intrigues, 277 ; 
surrounded with difficulties, proposes to subsidize 
British troop*, ib. ; his indifference to the communi- 
cation by the British resident of a modified as ir n t to 
his proposal, 278 ; quits Poona on approach of Hoisar, 
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ib. ; flies to Singurh, after defeat of bis' army by 
Holkar, ib. ; his continued flight and ultimate arrival 
at Bassein, ib. ; consents to the proposals of British 
government, ib.; concludes treaty, 279; reseated on 
the musnnd at Poona, 281 ; his differences with the 
gnicotrxr, 416 ; his faithlessness and falsehood, 417 ; 
change of hit conduct towards Gungudhur Shastry, 
ib. ; proceeds on pilgrimage to Nassucls, ib. ; Gun. 
gudhur Shastry invited to accompany him to Pander- 
pore and murdered, 418 ; returns to Poona, mani- 
festations of alarm, 419; evades giving audience to 
the British resident, ib.; inadequacy of the steps 
taken by, towards detection and punishment of the 
murderers of the Shastry, ib. ; refuses to allow arrest 
of Trimbuckjee Dainglia without previous invest!, 
gation, 420; yields to the representations of the 
resident, and surrenders Trimbuckjee, 421 ; intrigues 
of, against British power in India, 427 ; suspicious 
circumstances in bis conduct, 428 ; continues Trim, 
budgee's friends and family in favour, ib. ; extra, 
ordinary changes in his habits, bis *piety and 
seclusion, and 'his warlike preparations, in. ; one of 
his forts taken possession of by insurgents, ib. ; 
invites Mr. Elphttutone to a conference, but refuses 
to enter into any engagement, 429 ; accepts the con- 
ditions proffered by Mr. Elphinstone, ib. ; issues 
proclamation offering reward for apprehension of 
Trimbnckjee Dainglia,ib. ; newtreaty concluded with, 
and its important'provisions, ib. ; bis die satisfaction 
at the treaty, 430; prepares for hostile proceedings, 
ib.; endeavours to corrupt British troops, ft). ; pushes 
forward his troops, and hostilities actually commenced 
by, Ib. ; his flight, ib. ; prime instigator of hostile 
feding to the British in India, 431 ; intrigues of rajah 
of Karpare with, fl>. - transmits a kh-laut to rajah of 
JSagpore, 435 ; is joined by Trimbnckjee, 412 ; move- 
meats of after defeat at Poona, ib. ; bit army attack 
Captain Staunton, ib. ; taries his conrte on approach 
of his pursners, and arrives at Sfcolapore, ib. ; tnr- . 
renders to the British government, 450; his dominions j 
being annexed to British territories, he becomes a ‘ 
pensioner upon British government, ib. 'See Bajee 
Kao. - 

Peliae Talmrre, his intrigues, 295 ; places usurper on 

throne of Candv, ib.fhis atrocious proposals to! ,. r — , ... — — 

British government rejected, ib. ; carries on a deceit- j P;gm, Lcsusensnt, xtttrkx Port P.thoot, 5(5; StCed, 


her insulting conduct to the British mission, 633 ; 
hostilities against, ib. 

Persse, Colonel, made knight companion of the Bath, 
546. 

Pcrthee Saul Singh, Rajah of Palpa, driven from the 
hills by Ghoorkhas, bis engagement* with the British, 
imprisoned and put to death by Ghnorkhoe, 380, 

Pcsh Boolah, fort of, abandoned, 500. 

Peibawur, its occupation by Runjeet Singh, 533 ; lie 
recovery sought by Dost Mahomed, ib, 

Peter the Great of Russia, his erfraordinary energies, 
530; his designs on Persia and Turkey, ib. 

Pcenc, Mr., holds government of Madras provisionally, 
362 ; unceasingly opposes sir George Barton, Ib,; 
removed from counctl, Sflt, 

Phillips, Captain, attacks and carries battery at Am- 
boyna. 372. 

Pickers gill, Lieutenant, discovers party of Ooorkhas, 
402; is attacked, ib. ; enemy retreat, ere pursued, 
and cut to pieeea, ib. ; ascends the breach at tfun- 
deia to ascertain the effect produced by the batteries, 
445. 

Pigot, Mr. f afterwards Lord), accompanied to Trichlno- 
poly by Clive, in charge of recruits and stores, 23 ; 
returning with Clive from Trichmonoly, is attacked 
by hostile party, ib. ; saved by the fleeiness of their 
horses, ib. ; conducts defence of Madras with con- 
siderable skill and spirit, 6) ; demands delivery of 
Pondicherry to the presidency of Madras as haying 
become the property of the Ef.t-Irid/a Company, 79. 

lord, returns to government of Madras, 151 j bis 

inttraetior.s with respect to Tanjore, ib, ; proceeds to 
Tanjore and ittues proclamation, ib. ; demands evi- 
dence of the claims of Paul Benfieid on the revenues 
of Tanjore, Ur.., ib. ; proposes Mr. Russell as British 
resident at Tanjore, 152 ; hit charge against two 
members of board, ib. ; declares refractory members 
cf board suspended, and orders Sir Robert Pletch-r 
into arrest, &. ; arretted by lie oppousg party in 
council, and appeals to fitr Edward Hughes for 
protection. Si . ; sit death, ib.; 
eeediszt relating to, ib. ; mo 


b. ; remarks 00 i£.e pro- 
ode Sa tvb ! eh *he proceed. 


fcl correspou deuce, under the mask of fritudrhip, with 
British esmgander, 225; overtures cf. receive a 
favourable answer. flu ; inverted with rupreme ta- 1 
thorilT in Candy, ib. ; desires an zunreues with the ] 
British governor for the purpose cf arranging zj 


551. 

Ft- dtrr.es chart-cter and conduct of, 42 >; chart sre/s of 
their ;ea.dert. tSl—itt ; cheer mdtswtiv-.cate {.Wider, 
tner aggressions :a Brliith ioscl.vio'f », and tier 




favour cf Tl-roront metrnret for their vv^p-estor;, 

425, 427 ; invited by rvjti cf Ms-gpore *.0 omo? do* o 
fares to xtiatk Betas, <!l; fame habits cf CjyA 
-es rriberd by Colonel Siafher, 442; th-rir datperaivs 
mi ultimrnrfccc, 455. 


Pemberton, Itientsmnt, asstmp 
M anip ur, and returns tmh : 

sn, in.t-'Jxttitn cf tan — a m Cm- J ?_-u_ becomes thehead si new 


ns nr_net Enmnste : Jd-per, Cagtcin, drives iv.fi: party sf Burmese, <fy, 
1 puhooc. for: cd, attaoiei. Mi ; ertstaued. XI. 



Per on,'il_ ttmrit If- Esopjnri in cm 

?=~m JlITiS curium 2 ?S ; 1 -m ee d s to shim 
s£ fgms fuuus-rly under l?e Smm ^ : 
Ids mh riy. Xh." ; dwtrns -d, uiued iff 

cogu ntm to General 
sSmtsnf ids 
resria. fesgj 
cf Inffa, ' 


nd r: nrorisd v erb he -res the head, lit ; ids d-Caidvr cl 
~ii w o r m s sfnae Court of Maemors.^ 5 -gt. 

Bomhay. rod ends foe Trmet-mu-a . ft : -es shoes 
fjg tf £<5, yy>.*y 

csr tsas rs-sr.jt- 

332£ 
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through llic Ifylier pint, 676 j the governor-general's 
suggestions to, 677 et upff. 1 leaves Jclalabsd, and 
tnarcltri on Kabont, 6R3 1 Ids recapture of Knbool, 
481 ; the avenger of British dishonour, II/. 

Pondicherry, threatened by Jli[tl*h fleet, 17 ; nahoh of 
/root interferes to protect the French pofiraalnn of, 
111. | governor and principal inhabitants of Madras 
marched thither under an escort, ih. | atlaehrd by 
English, Ihty fail, 18 1 British force return from, with 
loan of more than one thousand men, ih.i wife and 
aona of tlnmda Halilli take refuge in, and are treated 
with great respect hy Buptcix, ID ; money coined at, 
to lie current In tlie Carnatic, 21 t durbar, or court of 
Diiplrix, held at, Ih, j boat* with English troops 
adzed in passing, SS ; French garrison tram Chlnglr- 
put march tn, 37 ; French authorities at Chandrrna- 

f ;ore dependent upon gorcmiiicnt of. <5: French t mops 
anded at hy M. Ilouvcti rijuadron dfrappeari, £H| 
I.aliy retires to, from ill-health, flit French fleet 
under hi. D'Achf- arrive at, offer Action with Admiral 
Pocock, 69 j discontent and dissensions in, on Lully's 
arrival there, 76 ; English approach the place, In. 1 
attack upon French posts at, 77 1 inhabitants of ex. 
pellcd by {.ally, ih. ; operations of English against, 
78 1 storm at, Hi. t post carried hy English, and re* 
taken hy the French, ih. t enemy surrender, its. g 
ndtanre against, hy General Monro, and capitulation 
of, 14i | correspondence opened by French party In 
the Deccan with French prisonera at, 221. 

Poolajre. town of, 648. 

Poole, Major, his bravery, 401. 

Poona becomes seat of a Maliratta government, under 
cldcftain called the Pelshwn, lfl| East.lndia Gum* 
pany seek and obtain permission for residence of an 
English ngent at, 143 : government of llengal resolve 
to open negotiations nitli authorities of, I <1 ; Colonel 
Tipton appointed their representative, lb.; councils 
of, distracted hy intrigues, 144 j government of llom* 
hay disposed to co-operate with the patty supporting 
Eugonath llao, ih. | capturo of, hy Ilolkar, and flight 
ofpelshwa, 278; arrival of General Wellesley there; 
flight of Ilolkar’a commander, 281 ; pclshwa returns 
to, and takes Ids scat on musnud, ih. ; atrocities 
committed at. In making levy upon rich inhabitants 
for benefit of Selndia, 324 ; British residency there 
plundered and burnt, 430; occupied hy the Eng- 
lish, lb,; auxiliary force of, In Aflghanlstan, 434. 
(8ee Rajce Hao, and Pcishsva.) 

Poonamalec, Company’s fort at threatened with at- 
tack, 27- 

Pqphatn, Captain, troops under, assigned for service of 
itana of Goliud, 148 ; enters Mahratta districts, At- 
tacks J,ahar, and carrica it by storm, ih. ; attacks and 
captures Gwalior, and is promoted to rank of major, 


Major, takes Patcetahy storm, and bis success 

alarms Cbeyt Singh, 173; advances towards Rldrcghur, 
ih. ; on his approach, Chcyt Sing withdraws, leaving 
Ids wife and mother, ill.; place surrenders, ib. : 
treasure appropriated by military, ib. ; act disapproved 
hy, ib. 

— Colonel, commands column at siege of Chanda, 


447. 

. Porlicr, Major (commanding officer at Fort St. David), 
* exonerated by court of inquiry from cowardice in re- 
gard to surrender of fort, but his defensive arrange- 
ments condemned, CO; mortally wounded during 
siege of Madras, Cl. 

Portland, Duke of, opposes adjournment of House of 
Lords, and adverts to extraordinary rumour circu- 
lated na to feelings of the king with regard to the 
East-Indin Bill of the coalition ministry, 181. 

Port-Louia, its origin, SCO} measures of the French for 
its defence, ib. 


Porto Novo, plundered by Hydcr Ali, 147. 

Portuguese, their discoveries, 7; their arrival in India, 
and departure, ib, ; they return, attack Calicut with- 
out success, but capture Go a, which becomes 
their capital, 8 ; claim dominion of the Indian 
seas, extend their commerce, and establish factories 
- and forta, ib, ; their factory at Hooghly attacked hy 
order of Shah Jehan, which is courageously but inef- 
fectually defended, ib. ; lives of the defenders spared, 
but their images destroyed, ib, ; their movements 
alarm Mohrattas for the safety of Salsettc, 143 ; their 


fleet appears off Bombay, And the commander delivers 
a protest Against conduit of British Authorities in 
regard tn flint plsce, III. . exempted from the general 
prohibition of European traders forming establish- 
merits within Mshratta dominions, 141 ; expedition 
fitted tmt from Bengal against their settlement of 
Ufa can, 361. 

Pottinger, Captain (assistant to British resident at 
Poona), on murder of Gimgmlhur Sh»«try Instructed 
(0 protide for safety of surviting parties connected 
with the Bsroda mission tn Poona, 418. 

— 11 Colonel, treaties concluded hy, with Ehypoor 
and Hyderabad, in Mlnde, 4pl; created a baronet, 
5*0; his negotiations with Sinde, 483. 

r«ttlnger, Major, political agent in Knhistan, 41 0; 
driven from his post, Ih. t hi* objections to the A1T- 
glian proposals overruled, effl; nominatea a new 
governor of the province of llursreh, 4E5. 

Pnrerio, Clement, a European commanding company 
in terries of Mahomet Ali, receives overtures from 
Nnnierajtfor assistance in obtaining pos-ession of 
Triehlnopoly, 33 ; proceeds to Captain Dalton, com- 
municates all that passed with Nunjeraj, It instructed 
to return to the ramp, and avow Ids willingness to 
undertake the required task, ih, ; makes terms with 
Nunjeraj to receive 23,000 rupees, to srire on the gate 
nearest to the Mysorean ramp, and to hoist signal for 
their army to more, 33. 31 ; ids plan to entrap 
Nunjeraj defeated l/y Mahomet All’s lirother-in-law, 
31. 

Powell, Lieutenant-Colonel, joined by Himmut Ba- 
haudur, enters country of llundleeund, and reduces 
the forts, son. 

Pettys, Mr., takes n conspicuous part in debate of 
House ol Commons on Kast-Inilia Bill of coalition 
ministry, 180 . 

Praetl, Mr., his motion respecting the revocation of 
Lord Heytr-bnry’s appointment to the goremor- 
generatshlp of India, 420. 

Press, liberty of in India granted hy Lord William 
Bentinrk, 622. 

Preston, Major, tskea Theagur from the French, 70- 

Price, Mr., commissioned from Ava to ascertain terma 
of peace, 474 ; returns to Ara 10 procure ratification 

• of treaty, 474, . , 

Prince Regent (afterward! George IV.) admits officers 
of the East-lndia Company’s service to the order of 
the Bath, 4SC, 

Pritrler, General, obliges peithwa to change his course, 
442; proceeds to reduce forta and strongholds of 
Poona ; rajah of Satara and family fail into his bands, 
ib. 

Prome, advance upon, by Sir A. Campbell, 4C0 ; who 
takes possession thereof, 470. 

Province Wellesley, territory on main land ceded hy 
king of Qucda, so called, 480. 

Pula Penang, transferred to East-lndia Company hy 
Captain Light, and called Prince of Wales Island, 
*80, 

Punniar, bailie of, COG, 

Purneah, foujdar of, takes the field on eastern hank of 
Ganges, with the supposed intention of joining the 
shszaila, 83; he is apparently appeased, 81, 

Porsajee Bhoosiah succeeds his father, nughoojee 
Bhonslcy, as rajah of Nagpore, 431 ; bis weakness of 
mind, and death, ib. ; evidence of his having been 
murdered by Appa Sahib discovered, 445. 

Pursaram Tliapjia killed in personal cneonntcr with 
Lieutenant Uoiieau, 400. 

Pnrseram Bhow, commanding Mahratta army, joined by 
English detachment, moTes to attack Darwar, which 
ultimately surrenders, 195 ; his army, with British 
detachment under Captain Little, proceeds to attack 
Dooradroog,20t ; marches towards Chittadroog, which 
Is deemed too strong for attack, ib, ; arrives at HooJy 
Onore, which is attacked and taken, Ib. ; his admira- 
tion of the humane conduct of a British officer, 205 ; 
instead of joining Lord Cornwallis, prefers plundering 
expedition into Uednore, 200; alarmed at approach 
of Kummer-oo-Dccn, ib. 

Purwan, battle of, 610,650; leads to the surrender of 
Dost Mahomed, 660, 

Pyro, Captain, opens lire upon cnemy'a ships in har- 
bour of St. Paul's, Isle of Bourbon, which cut their 
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cables and drift nsliorc, 36$; recaptures Windham Raymond, M., his indefatigable labours to increase llm 
Kast-lndiaman, and attacks French squadron in the influence of the French in the Deccan, 221; puls 
harbour of Fort Sud-Est, Mauritius, without success, down rebellion against the Nizam, takes prisoner 
3SS. Ali Jah, who destroys himself by poison, il), j his 

death and character, 234 ; is succeeded by M. Fcron, 
Q. ib. ' 


Read, Captain, offers to pnt Nizam in possession of the 
Quoda, possession of, secured to Siamese by treaty lower fort of Goorumeonda if allowed the manage* 

with English, 477; repeated engagements of Dritish ment of attack, M3 ;. his offer accepted, ib.; carries 

government to king of, 489 j Captain Light receives the fort and delivers it to Nizam, 205. 

Palo Penang from the king of, and transfers it to East- Lieutenant-Colonel, appointed to escort sup- 

India Company, ib. ; arrangements made with king plies to army advancing on Seringapatam (last war 
of, for payment of annual sum in compensation of loss with TippooJ, 236. 
of revenue from transfer of the island, ib. ; further Reeves, Captain, killed, 584. 

cession of territory made by king of, and consequent Revell and Glass, two British officers, spared by French 
increase of annual payment, ib. ; king of, expelled by from massacre of their companions, near Conjcreram, 

the Siamese, takes refuge in Prince of Woles Island, and made prisoners, 25; required to write to Clive, 

subsequently removes to Province Wellesley, but is informing . him that if the pagoda of Conjevcram 

prevailed on to return to Prince of Wales Island, ib.; were attacked, they would be exposed on the walls, 

remarks on conduct of British government in relation lb. ; i-tr desire that no regard for them may induce 

to king of, 489, 490; opinion of Lord Wiliam Ben- Chvc *•? discontinue bis operations, lb. 


and made prisoners, 25; required to write to Clive, 
informing him that if the pagoda of Conjevcram 
were attacked, they would he exposed on the walls, 
ib. ; tier desire that no regard for them may induce 
Clive K discontinue his operations, ib. 


ts ceritregee with, and surrender of Kungporc, 470, 

— Briiadier-General, succeeds in attack upon 

enemy's neat. at Arracan, 472. ‘ 


vernment of Bengal, who forbid British authorities to 
interfere, ib.; prohibition arrives too late, ib.; Si- 
amese repossess themselves of, ib. ; observations by 
Court of Directors on the subject, ib. 

Quetta, town of, 537, 53S ; General England arrives at, 
SSI ; and leaves it for Kandahar, ib. 


Raffles, Mr., first suggests reduction of Dutch settle- rege.-t that tie k:rg had withdrawn hit approbat 

ments to Lord Miiito, 373; appointed lieutenant- from tie India Liu of the coalition ministry, and t 

governor bv Lord Minto, 377; proceeds to eoart ef his eeaidtaee from its 1 authors, iso, 151, 

sultan of Djoeiocarta, his reception, treaty concluded, Rika Bashee feet, sarrender and re-capture ef, U s r 
373. ReieT-s. Jaw.es. and Beecher. Mom, spp’.ir.ted 

Rainer, Admiral, requested to proceed to Triuccmslee. Ccnrt ef D-reet'.rs to make inspection tf o,;., 

253 ; refuses to co-operate in attack on Mauritias, Jlarfeaa's gs pen. with-referrsiee to hit auti.c-:--r 

254. leader Ifastiegv'i re-ignition, 131. 

Raitt, Captain, slain, 54S. F-eierts. L 'eater sat, drtpatrhcd «,;b Itihr f'er« 

Rajah Saliib, son of Chunda Sahib, with 150 French ta ecrJcT*:ih Meeftee donsglJirr,"/ ri-.fr, til. 
from Fondieberrv joins detachment of 4, COO sfcvsj Rrl-rts. Li-Jtfr.snt-Ccdencl. a; ;er.l-d t irarr. 
sent by bis father to act against Clive at Areet .1 d'taiLsert frnm Madras to eo-ty tnit «t If 'ierthti 
2t ; bis terror at a ball passing through palieel with Brissk traigs ararr.it Frrr.-h fe-— ■« 1 .' r — 
at Areot, ib.; intelligence reaches him ef the! 23t. 

communications between Clive and the Jfiinmx*. j Ruhero. Ca'cr-’, femrsse !-r ef hrigs.de £.* 
becomes apprehensive of the result, and i>:ii aim; rhaabas campaign. c:5 ; w-.tarts y—~ 
of truce with proposals for surrender ef the feet. 25; I =*d.5-;<. 

Clive’s reply, ib. ; surprises the camp ef the J/ih- J Ctim-Tt. Ci avfrr.d-n at Vxshmiiff' crier 
rattas, 20; makes a forced march to j:iu rririirm- 1 gs-ie. Inis t:s rare:-, t'jmt e-is-t of •Curmr 
ments from Pondieheny, ib. ! OrttaVa ta.wrr.der fcrsai, tzi j»riiisrhr*£s=!=m 

Rajabmundry, M. Conflans flies thither after his driest. at-Srrirs: jtxm, H7. 

by Colonel Forde, 65. Cxptt u V.\, d-vps’-j-d Tvrk f 1 mu m a 

Rajpoot states, treaties concluded with, 423. j Gm-rri Jxrn--» t*. isrr-gfer f-mm ;sa=*= r 

Hajpootana, duties of allotted to Sir Charier 3ft— r e. ■ ss Jx-». and tie *-iw»r. rv. 

4SI. , * r T.emai, smiei m tie Jdrrri rest 3=- 

Bam Dos (ton of Ummer Sing) migrates hammers ** -i~ -1 I.. 

desire to negotiate, 405. • 2 a. heat d. n.vn ftrifiii -f rmr s' 

Ram Narrain (governor of Behar', eg ag rrt a ri ri ti". 4::; r-miris’..- a-.d eharaeteertr rJ s=r 3^1 
Shazada’a army, marches cat ef the cm, sai ea- mvari sM-.,:..- t t' ; — — u. 

camps under its walls, Si; is Tiree-i if Criaar-. ~ j~rsr .~ , ud 

Caliiaod not to come to scries, t£jrma.-ir sr vue- * i manne r 2 — 

ing, and is totally defeated, m. ;:s rirtrwra i* tnor st.di. v.( me? f5C” £. - JS. 

Meer JafEer, who seeks ta csexram km. ana 2.:'; . : , -s rtvmsm-e: s r=J 

assured by Clive that if he grsent imw-j c th- 2-’.:„3z«. 1 _-_-r C —ni V” — ;= - 


Ramgcrh, snrregdtrdrr?- 
Rangoon entered hv the ZrrTri. j’ 
Burmese. 4fi. 

JUtdiff, 21*;- e— j a=s ir 

318. 
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Soorry.oo-DowJah, searched for concealed arms, 
called upon to part with their swords, refuse, and 
deliver their proposals, 48, 

Scrapton, Mr., exerts himself to divest of suspicion the 
mind of Sooraj-oo-Dowlab, 51 ; receives two lacs for 
services to Meer Jaffier, 55 ; undeceives Omichund as 
to his reward, 67, 

Sebee, chief place of the Kojuks, attacked and aban- 
doned, 551. 

Seetabuldee, battle of, 434 ; hill of annexed to British 
residency, 486. 

Sciks, treaty with the, 534 ; their military force against 
Afghanistan, 535 ; refuse to enter the Khyber Pass, 
571. 

Selim, only son of Akbar, after a brief struggle ascends 
the throne, 6 ; assumes the name of Jehangir, Con- 
queror of the World, ib, (See Jehangir. ) 

Senior, Mr., receives one lae twenty-two thousand 
rupees on elevation of Noojum-ad-Doivlah to musnud 
ot Bengal, 100. 

Sepoys, their Ineffectual attempt at escape from Ghuz- 
nee, 674. 

Seringapatam, Tippoo retires with his main army to, 
191 j advance of Lord Cornwallis upon, 195 j plan and 
operation of attack upon by Lord Cornwallis, 196,197; 
its strength, &c., 206 ; .closely invested on i's two 
principal sides, 206 — 210 ; retirement of British army 
from, 216 ; British army under General Harris appear 
before, 237; taken by storm, 238; account of con- 
quest, 238, 23 9 ; account of loss sustained in capture, 
243 ; permanent command of, intrusted to Colonel 
Wellesley, ib. ; fortress and island of, transferred to 
East-India Company, 246; documents and evidence 
of secret intercourse between Tippoo, Mahomet Ali, 
and son, found there, 257; advantage of conquest of, 
280 ; discontent at, 363. 

Seringham, French abandon their posts, and retreat 
thither with loss, 29 ; taken possession of by Captain 
Dalton, and French troops marched to Fort St. 
David, 31 ; D'Auteuil retires to, 58; taken by Crillon, 

Sevajee, Mahratta leader, aon of Shabjee, 12 ; Aurung- 
zebe opens a correspondence with, 12, 13; proposes 
submission to Aurungzebe, 13 ; a Brahmin despatched 
to confer with him, ib. ; embraces the plan proposed 
by the Brahmin for getting rid of his employer, ib, ; 
treacherously kills Afzool Khan, ib. ; succession of 
disasters compels him to submit to Aurungzebe, 
invited to Delhi, and permission promised him to 
return to the Deccan, ib. ; proceeds to Delhi, but the 
emperor declines seeing him, ib. ; placed under re- 
straint by Aurungzebe, but effects his escape, ib.; 
applies himself to establish his power and influence, 
ib.; procures from Aurungzebe recognition of his title 
ofrajah,ib.; resumes his warlike habits, takes several 
important places, and plunders Surat, ib.; Sts out 
a powerful fleet to co- operate with his troops by land, 
and determines to assume the style of an independent 
prince, ib. ; enthroned with the reverence and 
grandeur of eastern potentates, ib. ; continues his 
predatory system of warfare, Beejapoor and Golconda 
chief aufferera, 14 ; dies, and is succeeded by his eon 
Sumbhajec, ib.; throne of restored by marquis of 
Bastings, 451. 

- Stvemdroog (pirate fort on coast of Concan) attacked 

"* and captured by Commodore James, 41 . 

•iwftcsbury, Earl of, proposes to move that East-India 
Company be heard by counsel at bar of the House of 
Lords, 6V1. 

Shah Ahum (son of Aurungzebe) ordered with an army 
to Concan to reduce Mahratta forces on sea-coast, 14 ,- 
his army suffers from pestilence, and he is com- 
pelled to return, ib. ; succeeds to the throne of his 
father, is. 

Sbah Allum (Emperor) defeats Ram Narrain at Patna, 
84 ; defeated by Colonel Calliaud, marches for Bengal, 
returns to Patna, which heattacks without success, and 
is compelled to withdraw by arrival of Captain Knox, 
84, 85 ;defeatcd by Major Carnac, 88; and accepts over- 
ture from him, 89; confers khelaut on Meer Cossim, 
ib. ; saved by Major Carnae from death during insur- 
rection in his camp, ib.; marches in direction of 
Oude, ib. ; in camp with vizier at Allahabad, 95 ; ad- 
dresses a letter to Major Munro soliciting protection, 
97 : marches in same direction with English, and 
pitches his tent every night within short distance of 


British detachment, ib. ; seeks interview with Major 
Munro, and renews request, ib. ; is received under 
British protection, ib. ; name of, employed by vizier 
to extort money from Meer Cossim, ib. ; takes up his 
residence at Allahabad, 101 ; Clive meditates set- 
tlement with, 102; transfer of vizier’s dominions to, 
contemplated, but disapproved by Clive and Court of 
Directors, ib. ; compelled to abandon his claim to 
jnghire and arrears of tribute, ib. ; bestows dewanny 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa on East-India. Cora- 

S , ib. ; his applications to English forasaistance to 
te him to march to Delhi meet with refusal, 124 ; 
receives aid from the Mahrattas, ib. j transfers to 
Mahrattas districts assigned for his support by British 
government, and British government resume the die. 
tricta, ib.; paymentof tribute to, by British govern- 
ment, discontinued, ib.; territories of, ’ceded to vizier, 
ib. many years a suffering captive, 289 ; his audience 
with Genera] Lake, ib. ; his wretched state nod for- 
tune, 290. 

Shah Bay Khan (Pindarry) attaches himself to eervice 
of Scindia, 462. 

Shah Jebnn, succeeds to the throne, 7; his cruelties, 
lb. ; prosecutes war in the Deccan, takes possession 
of several fortresses, and extorts money or an acknow- 
ledgment of supremacy from various princes, ib. ; bis 
intercourse with the Portugese, 8 ; his revenge of the 
insult received from the Portuguese commander at 
Hooghly, ib. ; carries on warlike operations on a 
large scale, and takes measures for subjugation of tbe 
Deccan, ib. ; immense force collected, ib. ; delivers 
up country and people of the Deccan to Are and 
sword, ib. ; one hundred and fifteen towns and castles 
taken, ib.; compels the kings of Beejapoor and Gol- 
conda to propitiate him by tbe moat humiliating sub- 
missions, ib. ; grants commissions to kings of Beeja- 
poor and Golconda, after reducing them from the rank 
of sovereign, ib. ; afflicted with illness, government 
devolves upon Dara, his seal to be considered as valid 
as that of the emperor, g ; recovers, and Dara returns 
the government into his hands, ib. ; victory of 
Aurungzebe and Morad excites alarm in the court of, 
ib.; madeprisoner by Aurungzebe, ib. ; his death, 12; 
suspicion entertained as to cause, ib. 

Sbah Mahomed, compelled to submit to Sir Charles 
Napier, 596. 

Shakcspear, Lieutenant, at Oude, 524. 

Sir B., advances with tbe Kuzzulback horse 

to Bameean to release the British prisoners, 586. 
Shamlce arrival of Colonel Burn there, who takes 
possession of a mud fort, 316; bis gallant defence, 

Sbamrow Madik, his designs in bringing Toolsec Bhye 
to notice of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 438. 

Shapooree, disputes with Burmese respecting, 459- 
Sbazada, Patna besieged by, 80. 

Sheer, obtains imperial throne, 5; public works at- 
tributed to him, ib. ; death of succeeded by a struggle 
for the crown, 6. 

Shelton, Brigadier-General, defeats the insurgents of 
the Nazeem valley, 551 ; appointed coadjutor of Lord 
Elphinstone at Eabool, his bravery, 558, 559 ; his in- 
effectual attack on the village of Behman too, 560; 
causes of his failure, 561, 562; his judicious manage- 
ment of retreating forces, 569, 670. 

Shcuraj lands in dispute with Nepauicse occupied by 
British government, 391. 

Shere Mahomed defeated by Sir C. Napier, 491 ; his 
hostile spirit, 5g6; his defeat and flight, ib. 

Shiei, Mr., moves a clause for extending support m 
India to Soman Catholic Church, 510. 

Shikarpoor, captured by the English from Dhowndia 
Waugh, 248 ; arrival of Shoojab Shah at, 537. 

Shirzee Kao Ghatgay, his atrocious character, and his 
appointment as Seindia’a dewan. 325, 326; dismissed 
and arrested by Scindia, 326 ; bis new career of in- 
trigue and crime, ib. ; his vengeance, and pursuit of 
plunder, ib. ; repairs to Poona, aits in dhurna at this 
door of the minister, is inveigled into the bouse for 
the purpose oi seizing him, but escapes, ib, ; bis in- 
fluence over Scindia, ib ; attacks Chconee, 327 > his 
inveterate hatred oi the British government, 335; 
marches towards Bhurtpore, 336 ; intimates to Lord 
Lake that he is despatched to Bhurtpore to negotiate 
at request 0/ British residen t, 337 : solicits conference 
with rajah of Bhurtpore, which is declined, ib.; returns 
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to Weir, and is joined by Hoikar, ib. ; Seindia pre- 
cluded by treaty from employing him, 3t6. 

Shitabroy accompanies Captain Knox to Patna, 85; 
apprehended by Warren Hastings, but acquitted, 
123 ; his death, and its presumed causes, ib. 

Shooja, son of Shah Jchan, administers the government 
of Bengal, g ; adranecs towards the capital to claim 
the crown, ib.j disbelieves report of the emperor's 
recovery, continues to advance, is met by a force com- 
manded by Soliman, son of Dxra, and defeated, ib. ; 
besieged by Soliman, Ib.; reinstated in government 

- of Bengal, under promise of fidelity, ib.; solicits 
from Aurnnnebe commission continuing him in the 
government of Bengal, 10 ; takes the field at the head 
ofa numerous army, marches on the capital, passes 
Allahabad, takes up a position thirty miles from that 
city, and waits the approach of Auranpiebe, ib. ; 
engages ^united army of Aorongsrbe and Mohammed, 
and is defeated, ib.; report tbit he had fallen, 11 ; 
Sigh! becomes uuirrrsa!, ib. ; fiies in the direction 
of Gen gal, punned by Mchammed, ib. ; bestows bis 
dmgkter ca Mohammed, tan of Aumn grebe, ib. ; 
Ilchammed passes ever to, after abandoning the 
canse cf his father, ib. ; his a5eefio=s ah seated 
from Jlchammed by the detestable policy cf A cm: g. 
sebe, ib.; has no belief in pro to* tart era cf Mo- 
hammed. ib.; suffers Mohammed to depart with his 
wife and rase am— nt cf wealth, ib.; compelled to 
quit his ermimms, seeks safety is Amas, ib. ; 
murdered with two sons, and his T\fe tnd trt 
cirmaten destmr eemnelres, ;b. 

Sitciai-ad-Drwlah, remark cf Ifsjor Mottro ca his 


his account of the »ueec**lcm of Intrigue* which fol- 
lowed the death of AzofT-aMlatylah, 227, Stiff Hut- 
raetcristic remark of, a* to hi* own ineUiiatfim*, 1 UH ; 
his views as to the government of Glide, Ib, ; die- 
cusiion by, of the question of supporting tbc claim 
of Baadut Alt, 22H, 22} f bis personal objection to 
acting againit Vitler All overcome by sense of public 
duty, 329 ; it elevated to Irish peerage by title of 
I-ord Teignmoutb, and quit* India, ib, 

Sbutdham, Genera), attempts to march force through 
Cschar and Manipur to the Burmese frontier, under- 
taking abandoned, < 71 . 

ShumsheerBshaudur, submiesion of, 881 ; arliel** and 
condition* of hi* tubmi*cion, Ml, Sit, 

.Shumi.ood-Ilowlab, second eon of gild fit All, king 
of Oude, 5 25, 

Shumtoodeen Khan, nephew, of Host Mahomed, re- 
capture* Gbuznee, tjx, 1,7 f ; defeated by General 
Nett, i?5. 

Siamese, treaty concluded with, by British government, 
*76; illustration o t tl.e jetlousy of, «7<5, <77; pot. 
session of Ciueda secured to biamese by treaty con- 
cluded with fyord Amherst, 4Vj; territories of king 
cf Qveda invaded by, and qoiekjy subdued, ib, ; ear- 
polled from capital of Cfo-.d* by Tuanfco Kodir, SJO ; 
cruelty and oppression of, excite ncive/tvl hatred. 
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Sturi, Captain, assault on, St ICaboal, 550. 

Sturt, Lieutenant, hit bravery, sCl. 

SulTrrin, M., French fleet under, encountered hr Sir 
1'. Hughes, who capture! six vessels t lands at Porto 
Koto three thousand men, overtaken by Sir Edward 
Hughes, and sanguinary battles, 165— lfl3j takea 
Trincomalee, ib. t another tndeeirire engagement 
ICO; retumi to Cuddalore, ib.; his character as 
a naval commander, ib. ; proposes cartel for ex- 
change of prisoner! to Lord Macartney, lO*; pro- 
posal referred to Sir E. Cootc. oho wishes English 
pris mere in custody of Ryder Ali to be included, ib. j 
proposal rejected, ih. ; lands prisoner! atCuddaiorc, 
and transfer* them to Ilyder Ali, ih.; his country- 
men Interpose in stain, ib.: ha! another! action with 
English fleet without decided sdrantago to either 
patty. If*. 

Suftur Jurg, tin of Shoojah Shah, 5/3; joina Akhar 
Khan. ih. 

Sumbhsjee sureveds S>evaj*e, 14; rereirr* Akhar with 
sbttinrtien aftre his flight, ih.; Mahratta power de- 
eltnes In Jus bands, ih. j abandoned to «en*ual in- 
dn'renre, ib. j plan Kid to obtain possession of bis 
peesf.n executed with success, ib. ; he is tortured and 
pit! I.ele brjiea-lrd. ib. 

Sjoiner, Ur., after elevation ef Meer fo'iici, reeeire* 
two lare t« rntc.fur thou .and rupee*, -US; qurs- 
«i, nr.l ns to e;ir-.i!r.starers of country sthrn payment 
c! Meer Cv-ssim'* Kants was male, sad hit answer, 
ib. 

flumeo-s undrfttkei the murder ef th- European pH. 
fam rf Meer Ortiin, 51; hi* dchtrry demanded 
by the Engl.*!, as a e-nditmanf prare withslrier, 85 j 
beads tie mutinous troop! cf Meer Cci.itn, OS ; re. 
fuse* to furnish ranr.cn, arms, and accoutrement* 
detrarde.l by Jteer Co.s-ffl, and enter* service of 
Ysaier, lb.; hi* assassination prespcted liy virer. p’s. 
p }; the fc-tmsl >r.fl.cti 'n ef the punishment of death 
ti;-- n, sl-sssroled by llrilish posrrnmrnt. 101; trek* 
a r-ess *rrt. re upon the titirr'a flight before the 
Kny'.ssh, ih. 

hurst taken by Eerajee and j’.unlefel. 13; station at. 
r.lld hs! —d by East-lr.dia Creapanr for the trade of 
tie Indus rvr.:ir»rt. 16; superseded as Company'* 
ttafl.’is t y llemhie. tb. 

barst, NaV'b rf. claims tribute from nabob of Preach, 
ltt ; e— arrmst sr-.pitlanre s f, $!1 ; tnhab.tant* of, 
irsttr llrgtish to take jwiien;'! sf ra»l!e ar.d fleet, 
ih,; slrfe-ier <f, tfar.s'erred to lltifflisb, ib,; Jlrillsh 
rMerr.mer.t deSe-r-:-r to assume entitt tisil and 
rs-htxrr aievnutrali’-r. tf, US; abaset prrtaihng 


Syud ifoshien, the refractory chief, 54G. 

Syrian ami Uaetrian dynasties, monarch! of, governed 
the provinces bordering on the Indus for two cen- 
turies, S, 


T. 

Taei-pore, party of British sepoyi at, attacked by body 
of Meer Conim’a horse, S3. 

Talnrir, fort of attacked (rindarrie and Mahratta 
war), 443; ambiguity of circumstances attending the 
attack. 4t(; fort taken, garrison put to the sword, 
ib. ; kiliadar of, hanged by order of Sir T. QUtop, 
ih. 

Tilpoors, a tribe of Sindc, £97. 

Talvne, fort of, attacked and captured by Captain J. 
(srant (Pindarrie and Maliratta war), 439. 

Tanjore, throne of, claimed by Mahratta prince, who 
solicits the aid of the English, which is granted, 18 ; 
British expedition despatched against, ib.; diflicui. 
ties and disaster*, ih. ; British troops return to Fort 
St. David, tb, ; new expedition fitted out, Ib. ; Devi 
Cottah taken, and arrangement made with the reign- 
ing sovereign, ib. ; invaded by Chunda Sahib, and re- 
lieved hyadreneeof Kazeer Jung, 19; Daily approaches 
to enforce payment of a 'bond, Co ; treaty concluded, 
and fresh disputes, Ib. ; city of, besieged by Dally, 
ib.; retreat of French from, ib. ; involved iri hostili- 
ties u it h government of Madras, 133; war with, and 
rajah made prisoner, ib. ; the country transferred 
to Mahomet Ali. ib.; conquest of, and deposition of 
rajah, condemned by Conrt of Directors, 151; Dord 
i’icot Instructed to restore the rajah, ib, ; disputed 
succession to the throne of, 319, 350 ; adopted heir ot 
deceased rajah placed on the throne by earl of Mum- 
ington. 350 ; British government assume entire civil 
and military administration of, ib. 

Tannah taken by storm by the English. 143. 

Taragurh, capture of (Ncpaul war), 395. 

Tatta, Sir J. Keane's arrival at, 53g. 

Tayler, Mr., arrives at Calcutta to represent to govern- 
ment of Bengal necessity of giving support to govern- 
ment of Bombay, in the war undertaken in support of 
Rueontth Bowj 145. 

Tatlor, Colonel, defeat* the Cblljiv* at Tarem. JS3. 

Taietn vallry, rontrsts in the. 554; arrival of the 
retreating British troop* at, iCO \ severe contests at 
the, 583, . . „ 

Tegnapaiam, purchased by Company frost a native 
prince, and fortiO !. becomes an important station 
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phanistan, 535 ; his account of the fortifications of 
Ghuznee, 541. 

Thom, Major, his remark on the effect of Lord Lake’s 
surprise of Holkar’s camp, 317. 

Thornton, Mr. R., opposes motion of Lord Castlereagh 
for substituting select committee for committee of 
whole house, on affairs of East-India Company, 384. 

Tierney, Mr., his observations on the privileges of the 
East-India Company, 387. 

Timany, summoned by Clive to surrender, yields, 26. 

Timour, his origin, 4. crosses the Indus, ndvances 
towards Delhi, ib. j puts to death, in cold blood, 
nearly one hundred thousand prisoners, ib. ; enters 
Delhi, and proclaims himself emperor, 5 ; massacre 
and pillage follow, ib. ; returns to the capital of his 
Tartar dominions, ib. j his authority virtually ceases 
on his departure, ib. 

Timur, son of Shoojah Shah, 535. 

Tinley Pass, seizure of by Colonel G. Carpenter, 393. 

Tippoo Sahib, sultan of Mysore, 157 ; force despatched 
under, by Hyder Ali, to frustrate junction between 
Sir H. Munro and Colonel Baillie, ib.; attacks 
Colonel Baillie unsuccessfully, ib.; makes assault 
upon Arcot, and is repulsed, 161 ; renews siege of 
Wandewash, fails, and decamps, 164 ; surrounds 
army of Colonel Braithwaite, which he destroys, 166; 
compels Colonel Humberstone to retreat, 167; his 
sudden departure eastward caused by death of Hy- 
der Ali,. ib. ; his arrival in his father’s camp, and 
assumption of sovereignty, ib. ; returns from Carnatic, 
and obtains possession of Bednore by capitulation ; 
charges English officers with plundering, and marches 
them off in irons; besieges Mangalore; embar- 
rassed. by loss of his French allies, consents to 
armistice, 16s, 169 ; disregards stipulations of conven- 
tion, 169; British commissioners proceed to court of, 
to negotiate, 170 ; agents of, demand that surrender 
of Mangalore should precede release of English 
prisoners, ib. ; Mr. Staunton refuses to comply, ib.; 
murder of General Matthews and British prisoners 
by, 171 ; arrogance and insolence of, encouraged by 
the timid submission of Madras government, ib. ; 
treaty signed with, ib. ; atrocious treatment of Eng- 
lish prisoners by, ib. ; Captain Burnley, Lieutenant 
Fraser, Lieutenant Sampson, General Matthews, and 
many others, perish in captivity, ib. ; treaty with, dis- 
approved by government of Bengal; reasons, ib. ; 
receives favourably the proposal of nizam for alli- 
ance, and requires the connection to be cemented by 
intermarriage, which nizam refuses, 188; excluded 
from list of British allies delivered to nizam, 189; 
affords grounds for apprehension to the British 
government, ib. ; meditates conquest or dismember- 
ment of Trarancore, ib. ; endeavours to prevail on 
the zamorin of Calicut to invade Travancore, in pro- 
secution of antiquated claims', ib. ; seeks assistance of 
the rajah of Cochin, and instigates him to reclaim 
territory on which lines of Travancore formed, ib. ; 
is warned that any act of aggression upon Travan- 
corc will be regarded by English government as vio- 
lation of treaty, and professes desire to maintain 
relations of amity, 190 ; commences march in direc- 
tion of Travancore, ib. ; remonstrates against transfer 
of two forts from the Dutch to the rajah of Travan- 
core, ib. ; falsehood of the grounds of remonstrance, 
ib. ; marches to attack lines of Travancore, when a 
sudden attack throws the assailants into confusion 
and disorderly flight, ib. ; he is thrown down in the 
struggle, but is rescued by his followers, ib. ; arrival 
and assumption of office ns governor of Madras by 
General Medows formally announced to, 191 ; bis 
correspondence with General Medows, ib.; retires 
with his main army to Seringapatam, ib. ; his cha- 
racter, 191, 192; cruelty exercised on the Nairs 
by, 192; defends with his army the, pass of Guge- 
liutty, ib. ; action of, with English, 192, 193; with- 
draws his army, but on Colonel Floyd's retreat orders 
his troops to be put in motion for pursuit, 193 ; 
hears of death of Burkhar-oo-dccn, and draws off 
his army, ib. ; evades general action, and repossesses 
himself of Saltimungul, Eroad, and Daraporam, ib. ; 
alarmed by progress of English army in Bramahal, 
despatches force there, ib. ; makes overtures of nego- 
tiation, and seeks assistance from French governor at 
Pondicherry, ib. ; moves to defence of passes into his 

■ territories, ib. ; astonished and irritated at result of 


attack on Bangalore, gives orders to kiiladsr of fort to 
recover possession of the pettah at all risks, 191; 
unsuccessful attempt for the purpose, ib, ; encounters 
army of Lord Cornwallis, and with difficulty effects 
his escape, 195; his apprehension at approach of 
Lord Cornwallis, 196; orders removal of treasure, 
harem, and families of officers to Chittiedroog, and 
abandons intention on advice of his mother, ib. ; 
causes caricatures of English in Seringapatam to be 
obliterated, and murders twenty English youths and 
other prisoners, 196 ; attacked and defeated by Lord 
• Cornwallis, 197, 198 ; good conduct of his infantry, ib.; 

- rapid movements of his cavalry, ib. ; his troops in- 
tercept messengers despatched to Colonel Stuart, ib. ; 
further proofs of his perfidy nnd cruelty, 199 ; his 
mission to Constantinople, and results of the mission, 
200 ; congratulates his officers on the infatuation of 
the English in attacking Savandroog, 202; learns 
that his camp is penetrated by the English, flies into 
the city, his narrow escape, 208 ; desertions from him 
of natives and Europeans, 20g ; greatly disappointed 
by his ill success, passionately demands if he has no 
faithful servants to retrieve his honour, ib. ; convenes 
his principal officers, exhorts them to make a bold 
effort to drive English from the island of Seringa- ' 
patam, and recover the tomb of Hyder Ali, 210; 
resolves to renew attempt at negotiation, and employs 
English prisoners as instruments of appeal to go- 
vernor-general, 210,211; sends letters to governor- 
general by Lieutenants Chalmers and Nash, 211 ; 
forcibly dispossesses Lieutenant Chalmers of counter- 
part of articles of capitulation of Coimbatore, ib. ; 
attempts to deprive the English camp of water, 212 ; 
submits to the demands of the allies. 213 ; his appeal 
to his officers, whether it should be peace or war, ib. ; 
signs articles and despatches them to Lord Corn- 
wallis, ib. ; disregards stipulation for cessation of 
hostilities, ib. ; hu two sous despatched ns hostages 
to the British eamp, 214; their reception by Lord 
Cornwallis, and graceful appeal of head yakeel, who 
accompanied them to the British general, ib. ; orders 
royal salutes to be fired in testimony of his satisfac- 
tion at the reception of his sons, ib. ; forwards crore 
of rupees in partial payment of the snni stipulated in 
preliminaries, ib. ; his rage on learning the demand 
of the English for the surrender of Coorg, 215 ; his 
insolent answer to the remonstrances of Lord Corn- 
wallis against his continuance of hostile operations, 
in violation of subsisting arrangements, ib. ; remon- 
strates against breach of armistice by Mabrattas, ib. ; 
ratifies the treaty, 216; his shameful infraction of 
former treaty in regard to inhabitants of Coromandel, 
lb.; his vengeance and mutilation of prisoners, ib. ; 
bis plans to provide for contributions required by 
treaty, ib. ; restoration of hostage princes to, 217 ; 
his councillors’ opinion on admittance of British 
officer to his presence, ib. ; his reception of his sons, 
ib.; seeks means for regaining his lost power and 
influence, 231 ; his intrigues,ib. ; despatches an em- 
bassy to France, and his mission fails, ib. ; disgraces 
bis ambassadors, and makes communications through 
agency of government of Mauritius, ib. ; overture to, 
from master of French privateer, and his arrange- 
ment, 232 ; his credulity, ib. ; despatches embassy 
to Mauritius, ib. ; reception of bis ambassadors, 233; 
his letters transferred from Mauritius to France, ib. ; 
bis probable disappointment at the number and cha- 
racter of the force received from the Mauritius, ib. ; 
encourages Jacobin club, and becomes a member of 
it, ib. ; bis disputes with rajah of Coorg, 235 ; gover- 
nor-general addresses letters to, ib. ; his assent to 
mission of a British officer to his court, 236; attacks 
the British line at Sedassccr, and is defeated, 237 ! 
bis efforts directed to resist advance of General 
Harris, ib. ; is defeated by General Harris at Molln* 
velly, and retires, ib. ; is deceived by Toute taken by 
General Harris, ib.; he demands the determination 
of his principal officers, ib. ; his tardy overture to 
negotiate, 238; purport of bis letter to General 
Harris, with reply to, ib.; articles of negotiation 
proposed to, by General Harris,, ib.; returns no 
answer to demands of General Harris, ib. ; despatches 
reply to General Harris’s proposals, ib.; offers ot 
General Harris, ib. ; passes through an agony ol 
grief into silent stupor, ib. ; continuation of opera- 
tions against, ib. ; liis capital token, and discovery 01 
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bis lifeless body, ib. ; circumstances of bis death, 
242 ; bis burial, 242, 243 ; his library and private 
papers fail into the bands of captors, 243 ; distribu- 
tion of his conquered dominions, 244, 246; his 
intrigues with Mahomet Alt and Omdut-ul-Omrah, 
256, 267 1 extravagant revenue placed at disposal of 
his sons, 351 ; two of his sons implicated in atrocities 
at Vellore, 352 ; family of, removed to Bengal, and 
retrenchment of their allowances, 354. 

Tittoo Mcer (see Meer Niser Alee), 487. 

Tod, Captain, instructed to open negotiation with 
Toolsec Bhye, 438. 

Tondiman, men furnished by, in aid of the cause of 
Mahomet Ali, at Trichinopoly, 57. 

Tonjolly, Monsieur, his action with Sir E. Vernon, is 
put to flight and takes refuge in Pondicherry, 
escapes from and leaves Pondicherry to its fate, 
154. 

Tonk Bampoorn, attack of, by Colonel Don, 310, 311. 

Toolsee Bhye (mistress of Jeswunt Rao Hoikar), early 
history of, 438; succeeds to regency on Hoikar 
becoming insane, ib. ; adopts Mulhar Rao Hoikar, 
ib.; her secret message expressing desire to place 
him under British protection, ib. ; she is arrested and 
beheaded, 439. 

Toone, Brigadier-General, posted near Ooctarce, 431. 

Torec, description of its condition, by Mr. Neave, 
491. 

Trant, Mr., expresses hope that parliamentary com- 
mittee would especially consider Indian affairs with 
reference to natives, 50 1. 

Travancorc, connection of East-lndia Company with, 
358; scandalous misgnvcrnment of, and remon- 
strances of British resident, ib. ; communications 
between dewan of the rajah of, and Americans, fol- 
lowed by overtures to rajah of Cochin, ib. ; extensive 
military preparations in, ib. ; government of Fort St. 
George takes measures for commencing hostilities, 
which are subsequently countermanded, ib. ; house 
of resident surrounded by armed men, and his escape, 
359; atrocious murder of a party of Europeans in, 
ib.; various operations in, 359, 360; advance of 
troops destined for service in, 360 ; defeat of dewan’s 
troops in, by Colonel Chalmers, ib. ; storming of 
lines of Arumbooly by Major Welsh, acting under 
command of Colonel St. Leger, 360, 36l ; enemy 
dislodged from Colar and Nagrecoil by Colonel Mac- 
leod, when the dewan flies, 361 ; further successes of 
the British troops in, negotiations commenced, ib. ; 
affairs return to former state, ib. ; dewan destroys 
himself, ib. ; general remarks, ib. 

Trcrawith (a British officer), to save Clive from death 
drags him aside, but is shot through the body by the 
man whose aim he had defeated, 24. 

Trevor, Captain, his dangerous position, 557 > assassi- 
nated, 565. 

Tricalore, falls into the hands of English, 76. 

Trichinopoly, rajah of, dies (1732), 18; his first wife 
aspires to succeed to the government, and is opposed 
hy commander-in-chief, ib. ; queen seeks assistance 
from nabob of Arcot, who despatches an army to her 
assistance under the command of his son, aided by 
Chundn Sahib, ib. ; queen dethroned and imprisoned 
hy perfidy of Chunda Sahib, ib. ; Mahomet Ali, 
younger son of nabob of Arcot, flies thither, 19; 
British troops engaged in aiding Mahomet Ali take 
refuge under walls of, 22 ; detachment under Clive 
and Clark arrive safe at, after a skirmish with French 
force, 23; British troops march from, to establish 
authority of Mahomet Ali in other parts of the Car- 
natic, 32 ; return thiiheT, ib. ; again march, leaving 
garrison under command of Captain Dalton, ib. ; 
disputes at, 34 ; supplies for, intercepted by Nun- 
jeraj, 37 ; menaced by force of D’Auteuil, amount of 
his force, 57 ; amount of English force in, ib. ; bom- 
barded, and surrender of, demanded by D’Autcuil, 
ib. ; relieved by arrival of Captain Calliaud, 5 7, 
58. 

Trimbuckjee Dainglia, intrigues of, and character, 416 ; 
reported to have seized Gungadhur Shastry, and his 
avowal to the shastry, 417, 418 ; his answer to request 
for inquiry into assassination of the shastry, 418, 419 ; 
takes extraordinary measures for his own safety, 419; 
strong guards placed at his house, ib. ; grounds of 
suspicion against, 419, 420; his profligate character 
and notorious hostility to the shastry, 420 ; his scan- 


dalous services fo the peishwn, ib. ; sent off to Was. 
auntghur, and his unqualified surrender to British 
government insisted on, 420, 421; delivered to a 
British detachment, conducted to Bombay, and placed 
in strict confinement in fort of Tannah, 421 ; his es- 
cape, 427 ; reward offered for his apprehension, his 
property confiscated, and his guilt and the obligation 
to punish him admitted by article of treaty with the 
pcishwa, 429 1 Joins peishwn with reinforcements, 
442; retires and conceals himself near Nassick, is 
taken without resistance, sent to Tannah, and lodged 
in fort of Chunnr, 451. 

Trincomalee, added to conquests of the English, 165 ; 
assemblage of troops at, 254. 

Trinomaly, and other forts, acquired by the French, 
59. 

Tripasore, surrenders to Sir E. Coote (war with Hyder 
Ali), 164. 

Trivatore, garrison of, surrenders to Major Brereton, 
69 . 

Trivclanore, falls into hands of English, 76 . 

Tuanko Eudir, expels the Siamese from capital of 
Queda, 490. 

Tucker, Captain, holds chief command of naval force 
employed in reduction of Amboyna, 372. 

Tucker, Mr., records his dissent from certain parts of 
letters addressed to president of Board of Commis- 
sioners by CouTtof Directors, 504; bis defence of Lord 
Heytesbury, 519. 

Turkey, Russian encroachments on territory of, 530. 


u. 

Ummer Sing Thappa (Nepaulese general) makes com- 
munications to Colonel Ochterlony, 393 ; his supposed 
disaffection to Nepaulese government, ib. ; his scorn- 
ful rejection of the invitation of Colonel Ochterlony, 
ib. ; fresh communications with, ib. ; apprehension 
of his designs to retreat with his army to the east- 
ward, 396 ; concentrates his force . on the heights of 
ltamgurh, and is enabled to draw supplies from rajah 
of Bclaspore, 397 ; marches to Malown, leaving gar. 
risons in Ramgurh, &c. 388 ; conditions of conven- 
tion signed by, 405. 

Upton, Colonel, despatched to Poona by government 
of Bengal, reaches that place, and enters on the busi- 
ness of his mission, 145 ; is instructed to stipulate 
for possession of Saisette and Bassein, ib. ; his re- 
fusal, ib. ; demands final determination of ministers 
at Poona, to which the answer is war, ib. ; prepara- 
tions of Bengal government in consequence, ib. ; 
treaty concluded and accepted, ib. ; first learns at 
Poona that Bassein is not in possession of the Eng- 
lish, ib.; vague terms of treaty concluded by. ib.; 
his retirement from PoonB, ib.; is succeeded by Mr. 
Mostyn, ib. 

V. 

Valdore, falls into hands of English, 76 . 

Valiant, General, commander of the reserve force in 
Affghanistan, 538; at the battle of Chonda, 605 ; his 
bravery, ib. 

Vansittart, Mr. (governor of Fort William), adopts 
the views of Mr. Holwell os to change in Bengal 
government, 86; letters addressed to, by Meer 
Cossim, ib. ; undertakes mission to Meer Jnffier, 
arrives at Cossimbazar, and receives a visit from 
nabob, 87 ; hastens to the palace on Colonel Cal- 
liaud taking possession of the gates, and assures 
Meer Jaffier that his person is safe, and his govern- 
ment, if he 10 pleased, &c. 88; receives from Meer 
Cossim offer of a note for twenty lacs of rupees for 
the use of the members of the select committee, 
which is declined, ib. ; solicits donation of fire lacs 
for the Company, which is granted, and applied in 
aid of operations against Pondicherry, ib. ; consents 
to receive five lacs For his private use, ib. ; part of his 
policy to make terms with the emperor, 89; though 
disposed to support Meer Cossim, not disinclined ts 
protect Ram Narrain, ib. ; his denunciation of 
Mr. Ellis, 90 ; his remarks on the mutually fci*r^r 
feelings of the British and the nabob, ib. ; 
special mission to Meer Cossim be i stsS? 1 ? 
Hastings, to which the council consent, p'-?-' ‘ 
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disposed to abate evils lulling from the priratr trail', 
Dl i applies hlmielf to bring about rtimprotnlsr, It*, 
proceed* to Moorthedaliail to try hi* personal In. 
tliicncc with naliob, lb. t body of regulation* agreed 
tijion, it*. ( spirit in which hi* colleague* mart* hi* 
view* of areomimiiiation, P2i complaint* to, from tli» 
nabob, of breach of the regulation*, lb, ; retire* from 
government of Fort William, ami 1* •nrrenleil by 
Mr. Spencer, 100; procceil* with Mr. Scrofioti an<i 
Colonel Ponte on commi«*inn to Bengal, but the abip 
in which they rail J* never heard of, 131. 

VansHtnrt, George, prevent when initruetion* firm 
to Cotonrl Maclean by Hailing*, 13l, 135. 

Va*co <Ie Gama, rail* from I.iibon, reache* Cat-cut, and 
returna to Portugal, ;. 

Vasscmt, Captain, arrive* at Stajor CalllamV* camp 
with treavure, 62 | hi* dangrr and eveape, fit. 

Vellore, ln<iibordinalinn in the garrimn of, and It* 
causes, 319, 319; report of commanding officer at, 
announcing rc.e*tahh*hment of discipline, conveyed 
to commnmler.ln.rhlrf, 349 1 mutiny hreaVv out at, 
when native troop* rite ngaln*t ami ma*«aere Euro, 
penn aohliera, Ih. ; Colonel tiille*ple arrive a at, and re. 
•tore* legitimate authoritv, lb. j event* which preceded 
mutiny at, information given by Muley lleg. ami eon- 
aequent inquiry, 350 ; chief compiratorat, queitioned 
by commanding officer «« to objection to nr»r turl/an, 
351 ; the *cnt of deep and dark Intrigues, lb. ; resi- 
dence of aon* of Tippoo, lb. : 3.0C0 Jly*ore.-io»«ett)ed 
in the town and it* vicinity *ub*'i;ucnily to it* 
becoming rcridcnce of Tippoo’* »on*. 353; ra«t 
number of *erranta and retainer* of the prince*, and 
increase of general population, ib. • authority at, too 
much divided, ib.;two of Tippoo’* *on* implicated 
in atrocities at, ill. ; mutiny at. characterised by 
baseness, treachery, and murderous enn-ity, 353; 
difference* between governor and commander-in 
chief a* to treatment of the mutineer*, ill. ; further 
dispute* between governor and Commander-in-chief ; 
ill. ; change eon-cquent upon mutiny at, 3SI ; Tip- 
poo’* family removed to Bengal, ib. ; conduct of 
native officer* at, ib. 

Vellum, fortress of, attacked and taken, 123. 

Ventura, General,, commander of the Seik force*, 
535. 

VcrelJt, Mr., succeeds Clive in government of Bengal, 
122; interfere* to protect emperor and vizier from 
inra»ion by Abdalee Shah, projects unsuccessful cx- 

- pedition to Kepaul. and concludes treaty with vizier, 
122, 123; is succeeded by Mr. Cartier. 123. 

Vernon, Sir Edward, opposed by French squadron 
under M. Tronjollv, whom he defeat* and put* to 
flight, 154. 

Vickovich, the Russian agent in Affgh aabtan, 533. 

Vigie, M., commander of European corp* of Tippoo 
Sultan, lead* attack upon British post at Seringa- 
patam, 209 ; he seeks safety in flight, ib. ; hi* narrow 
escape through British columns, lb. 

Vikkur, town of. 537. 

Villaporc, fort of, falls into possession of English, ~G. 

Vizagapatam, French gain possession of, 59. 

Vizier Shoojsh-ad-Dowlah entertain* design* of in- 
vading the Doo.-ib and attacking the Rohillnv, but is 
desirous of assistance of English government, 134 ; 
grounds for invasion, ib. (See Shoojah-ad-Dowiah.) 

Vizier Azoff-ad-Dowlah, succeeds Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, 
128, 129; death of, 225. 

Vizier Ali succeed* Azoff-ad-Dowlah, and is recognized 
by the British government, 225; inquiry into his 
title, 226, 227; recommends withdrawal, of elder 
begum to Fyzabad, 227; heavy complaints made 

. against by Almas, ib. ; series of intrigues connected 
with his succession, and proposed deposal, 22S; views 
of governor-general (Sir John Shore) in regard to his 
claim to the throne, ib. ; compelled to withdraw to a 
private station with an allowance for his support, ib. ; 
allowed to Teside at Bonares, but governor-general 
determines to remove him from thence, 262 ; his un- 
willingness to depart, ib. ; hi* hatred to Mr. Cherry, 
the British agent, whom he assassinates with Captain 
Conway, ib. ; his attempts upon the life of Mr, 
Davis, judge and magistrate, ib. ; finds refuge with 
rajah of Bhotwul at Nepaul, and is hospitably re- 
ceived, ib. ; quits Bhotwul, advances into Gonick- 
pore, and amves at Jyneghur, where he is placed 
under restraint, ib. ; negotiations for his surrender. 


which takes place on conditions. Hi. ; he Is pjcnderrd 
by the tajah of Jjn-gliur, ib. ; minuter and lea* 
porarymlrr ofOnde, 513,514. 

Vizirr jtaadul Ali. rrput'.-i the legitimate rareMrer to 
(he throne of 0 11 fir, 326; hiv parsimony and unpozc- 
larity, ib. ; ascend* the throne of Omit, 229 ; recent* 
letter freon vice-president of Bengal on neee»«ityof 
military reform, end avow* concurrence In It* view*, 
Ih. t the alone ami extortion of hit g«:ernmeut,s5i; 
hi* niyitrrhui deportment, 253, 25 1 ; dispute* with 
part of troop*, 361; declares advantage of military 
reform atrongiy imperiled on hi* mind, it. ; com- 
munication of gosernr.r.gmeral with, ih. ; state of hi* 
army, ib.j coimnnn'ratrt to Colonel Scott hi* de- 
sire to retire from the care* of government, 255; 
rrmOTe* trrsmre of former vizier, and declines to 
write to governor- general, 266; rrjeet* proposed con- 
dition of abdication, and retain* charge of govern- 
ment, ib. ; inllmatrs probability of tailing in hia 
engagement! with the British government, ib. ; ad- 
mit* the miserable condition of hit rtvrnue admini- 
stration, 26* ; draft of propOted treaty submitted to, 
ib. ; hit reception of it, ib. ; diipiay* rtpugaar.ee to 
relinquishing gorrmment to the Company, ib.; his 
neglect of the adriee of X-ord Cornwallis to his 
predecessor, lb.; refers to his own punctuality of 
piyment. and objects to proposed drmand for se- 
curity, 263; formally and distinctly rejects both 
ahemativr* submitted to him, the relinquishment 
of the government, or the a-rignment of territory 
as security for claims of British government, ib. ; 
Ids pretended expectation* of bringing the country 
into a flourishing condition, ih.; proposes condition* 
and stipulations, 263, 269; overtures rejected by 
governor-general, 270 ; his declaration on being ap- 
prized of determination of governor-general, ib.; 
expresses desire to go on pilgrimage, aud that one 
of hiv sons shonbl be invested with office of deputy 
during bis absence, ib. ; farther grounds of difference 
with British resident, lb. ; memorial presented to, by- 
Mr. Wellesley, recounting motives and determination 
of governor-general, 270, 271 ; further disensrion snth, 
and new difficulty interposed, 271 ; treaty with con- 
cluded and ratiEed, ib,; its conditions, ib.; re- 
mark* on proceeding* of British government towards 
him, ib. ; meets governor-general at Cawnpore, ib. ; 
various communications of, with governor-general, 
272; succeed* his brother on throne of Oude,514 ; his 
death, SS3j his descendants, ib. (See Oude.) 

W. 


Wade, Colonel, commander of the Seik fonts, 53S; hit 
difficulties in proceeding through the Khylier pass, 
543; arrives at Jelalsbad and Kabool,544; knighted, 
5(6. 

Wabab, Major, destroys stockade at Xegrais, and 
brings away guns and ammunition (Burmese war), 
464. 

Walker, Major, his successful attack on the enemy near 
Rangoon, 467 ; his death, ib. 

Walker, Lieutenant, killrd. 561. 

Wallace, Colonel, engaged in successful attack on Ga- 
wilgliur, 290 ; ordered to more with detachment from 
pcUhsva’s subsidiary force, to join Colonel Haliburtoo 
id the neighbourhood of Arungabad, 319 ; moves 
from Poona, crosses the Godavery, and storms a 
smalt fort railed Lasselgong, ih. ; occupies Chandore 
without opposition, ib. ; arrives before Gains, takes 
possession of the peltah, when garrison surrenders 
fort, ib.; Hoikar thus deprived of ail his possessions 
to the southward of the Taptee, proceeds to take op 
a positioo at Borenaire, ib. ; commands subsidiary 
force at Poona, 336; his successful conflicts with the 
Ghiljies, 547. . . 

Wallajahbad, symptoms of iasohordinatioo of battalion 
stationed there, and native soubabdar summarily dis- 
missed the service, 349 symptoms of disaffection at, 
suppressed, 349, 350 ; dismissals at, 354. 

Walli of Kooioon, chief of the Dsbegs, 549. 

Walsh, Mr., appointed to proceed with Mr. Serofton on 
deputation to Sooraj-oo-DowIah, 45 ; railed upon to 
part with swords, but refuse, ib. ; deliver proposals, 
ib. ; receives five lacs from Meer Jaffier,' 55. 

Wandeiraah, fired by the English, 53 ; attack, on medi- 
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fated by British government, 69; unsuccessfully 

. attacked by Major Brereton, lb. ; town of, tnkeu 
possession of by Major Brereton, almost without 
resistance, "1 ; fort of taken by Colonel Cootc, ib.; 
town of, attacked and taken by Laity and fort 
assailed, 73; Colonel Coote advances to relief of, 74 ; 
great battle, in which English are victorious, ib, ; 
Lieutenant Flint despatched for defence of, and finds 
ramparts manned with troops, and gates shut, 162 ; 
extraordinary means by which he obtains admittance 
for himself and his detachment, 162, 163; invested by 
Hyder Ali, 163 ; failure of stratagem by, and successful 
sally of British garrison, ib. ; siege raised, ib. ; siege 
renewed by Tippoo, 164; failure of escalade, ib. ; 
Tippoo decamps, ib. 

Warburton, Mr., complains in Parliament of the impe- 
diments thrown in the way of Europeans desirous of 
visiting India, of the want of sufficient protection for 
the natives against such persons, and of the consti- 
tution of the Board of Commissioners, 499. 

Ward, Mr., his remarks in Parliament on the report and 
evidence on the affairs of the East-India Company, 
501. 

Ware, Major-General, with detachment from Futtyghur, 
joins army of General Lake, 286. 

Warren, Major, at the storming of Ghuiuee, 543. 

Warren. Ensign, surrenders the fort of the commissariat 
near Kabool, 657. 

Water, horrors attending the want of, in India, 539, 
548. 

Watling, Lieutenant, takes possession of heights near 
St. Denis, Isle of Bourbon, 366; sendees of, in 
capture of He du Passe, 367. 

Watson, Admiral, fleet of, employed in suppressing 
system of piracy carried on by family of An grin, 41 ; 
sails with his fleet to attack Gheriah, aided by Clive, 
when the place falls into their hnnds, ib. ; co-opera- 
tion of his squadron requested, in aid of recapture of 
Calcutta, granted, 45 ; forwards to nabob’s command- 
ing officer in Calcutta letters addressed to Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah, 46 ; his tenacity of his rights, and of those 
of the naval service, 47; appoints Captain Coote 
governor of Calcutta, ib. ; on Clive’s suggestion 
he comes on shore and takes the command, which he 
subsequently resigns to Clive, ib. ; opposes attempt 
at settlement of disputes between East-India Com- 
pany and Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, without recourse to 
arms, 48 ; opposes giving effect to any treaty with 
French at Chandernagore till treaty confirmed from 
Pondicherry, 49 ; is unwilling to attack the French 
without permission of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, ib. ; his bold 
and menacing letter to the nabob, ib.; refuses his 
signature to mock treaty, prepared to deceive 
Omichund, 56 ; his name attached by another hand, 
ib. 

Watts, Mr., secret conference requested of, by Tar 
Loottief, 50 ; new overture for dethroning Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah made to, ib. ; communicates overture to 
Clive, 51 ; conducts negotiation with Meer Jaffier on 
behalf of British government, ib. ; sndden departure 
of, nnd its effect on Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 52 ; receives 
eight lacs from Meer Jaffier, in addition to his share 
as one of the committee, 55 ; apprizes Omichund 
of confederacy of English with Meer Jaffier, 56; 
declines complying with Omichund’s demands to 
their full extent, ib. 

Webbe, Mr., and Colonel Close, intrusted with exami- 
nation of documents discovered at Seringapatam, 257 ; 
insist on seeing the will of Omdut-ul-Omrah, ib. ; 
conferences of, with the khans, 258 ; Mr. Webbe’s 
remarks upon explanation by Scindia of his designs 
as to nabob of Bhopal, 32/ ; death of, 323 ; his duties 
devolve on Mr. Jenkins, ib.; Scindia’s abuse and 
complaints of, 332. 

Welch, Captain, despatched to bring in a convoy of 
provisions on its way from Muttra, attacked by 
Ameer Khan, 321 ; takes possession of village, and 
keeps off assailants till arrival of Colonel Need, 
ib. ; enemy defeated with loss of guns and colours, 
ib. 

Wellesley, Colonel (afterwards general, Sir Arthur, and 
duke of Wellington), commanding in the trenches at 
Seringapatam. dislodges enemy from exterior en- 
trenchments, 23S; intrusted with permanent com- 
mand ot Seringapatam, his vigorous exertions to 
restrain excess andrestore tranquillity, 243 ; takes the 


field against Dhoondin, 252 ; defeats and disperses 
army of Dhoondia, 253. 

Wellesley, Genera], selected by Lord Clive for command 
of army assembled in Madras territory, 280 ; his repu- 
tation and influence among Mahratta chieftains, ib. ; 
commences his march to Hurryhur, and effects 
junction with force from Hyderabad under Colonel 
Stevenson, ib. ; Holkar retreats before him, ib. ; 
continues march towards Poona, and receives intel- 
ligence leading to apprehension for the safety of the 
city, 280,' 281 ; advances to Telief with British 
cavalry, and takes possession of Poona, ib. ; requests 
Scindia to separate his army from the rajah of Berar, 
and retire, 284 ; affairs of Deccan committed to, 
285; his march from Poona, ib.; under authority 
conferred upon him by governor-general exercises 
general superintendence over diplomatic intercourse 
with Scindia and rajah of Berar, ib ; gives orders for 
attack of Scindia’s fort of Baroach, issues pro- 
clamation explaining grounds of hostilities, ib. ; de- 
mands surrender of Ahmednnggur, ib. ; kiUadar 
refuses, ib. ; pettah attacked and taken, ib. ; fort 
surrenders, ib. ; receives intelligence of the capture 
of Baroach, ib. ; progress of British arms under, 29D ; 
attacks enemy at Assye, and gains complete victory, 
ib. : his share in labours and dangera of conflict ; 
two horses killed under him, ib. ; his rapid and 
harassing marches, 294; arrives at Aurangabad in 
pursuit of rajah of Berar, ib ; overtures of negotiation 
to, from Scindia, ib. ; arrival in English camp of 
mission from that chieftain, ib. ; letter received dis- 
avowing the mission, ib.; his opinion on Mahratta 
diplomacy, ib. ; qualified powers produced by mem- 
bers of mission, ib.; suspension of arms agreed 
upon, ib. ; general rale laid down by, as to cessation 
of hostilities ; reasons for deviating from it, 295 ; 
descends the ghauts, ib. ; his reply to vakeel’s en- 
treaty to refrain from attacking force of rajah of 
Berar, ib. ; is joined at Parterly by Colonel Steven- 
son, ib. ; attacks enemy at Arganm, and gains 
signal victory, ib.; determines to proceed to siege 
of Gnwilghur, 296 ; his description of the place, ib. ; 
his plan and operations at siege, ib.; its fall, 297; 
concludes treaty with rajah of Berar, articles of 
treaty, 297, 298; concludes treaty of peace with 
Scindia, conditions of treaty, 29s, 299; bis views 
and remarks on the power, reputation, and military 
resources of Scindia os compared with those of 
Holkar, 299; receives orders to commence hostile 
operations against Holkar both in Hindostan and the 
Deccan, 310 ; receives menacing letter from Holkar, 
demanding cession of certain provinces in the Deccan 
ns the condition of peace, ib. ; his habitual caution 
and forethought, ib. ; places the troops under his 
command in n state of equipment for active service, 
and reinforces corps in Guzerat, ib. ; directs Colonel 
Murray to march in aid of commander-in-chief, and 
calls for aid from Scindia against Holkar, ib. ; re- 
signs political and military powers which he had 
exercised in the Deccan, 319 ; suggests to the resi- 
dents at Poona and Hyderabad a plan of operations 
against Cbandore and other possessions of Holkar, 
and his partisans in the Deccan, ib. ; makes admi- 
rable arrangements for securing supplies of money 
and provisions, for the use of the detachments 
marching against Holkar in the Deccan, ib. ; plan 
formed by, containing various suggestions for effec- 
tive co-operation of Scindia, 324 ; return of, to Madras, 
336. 

Sir Arthur, anxious to proceed to Europe, and 

causes of his anxiety, 336 (see Wellington, duke of). 

Wellesley, Honourable Henry, arrives at Lucknow, 
presents memorial to vizier, 270 ; intrusted with 
settlement of government at Furruckabad, his views ; 
proposes transfer of dominions to Company; nabob 
reluctant, but yields, 292; remarks on bis mode of 
dealing with nabob of Furruckabad, 293 ; performs 
duty of settling provinces acquired from vizier, and 
departs for Europe, ib. ; declines offer of Bimmut 
Babaudnr for surrender of Bnndleennd, 300. 

Wellesley, Marquis (see Mornington, Earl of), pro- 
poses to concentrate strength of squadron in Indian 
seas with military force at Trincomalee, 253; medi- 
tates despatch of expedition against Mauritius, 254 ; 
relinquishes design in consequence of refusal of 
Admiral Banter to co-operate, ib. ; his elaborate 
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answer to Admiral Rainier’* objection, 254 ; his views 
turned to Batavia, ib. 5 suggests employment of force 
from India against French in Egypt, ib. ; expedition 
despatched thither, 255 ; his vain attempts to obtain 
consent of nabob of Arcot to necessary reforms, 255 * 
further communication with nabob of Arcot on the 
subject, 255, 25 6 ; communicates to Lord Clive his 
determination as to final adjustment of nffairs in the 
Carnatic, 257 ; decides that Company should assume 
government of Carnatic, ib. j addresses letter to 
nabob, referring him to Lord dive for information, 
ib. ; concludes treaty with nizam, effect of, and 
benefits secured by, 260, 26l_ j his views of affairs in 
Oude at commencement of his administration, 261 ; 
determines to remove Vizier Ali from Benares, 262 ; 
viows of, previously propounded to the resident at 
Lucknow, directed to be pressed upon attention of 
visier, 263 ; his conclusion as to the necessity of mili- 
tary reform in vizier’s dominions, ib. ; bis answer to 
representations of resident in Oude os to the ad- 
vancing ruin of the country, 264 j necessary military 
reform, the great object of his solicitude in Oude, ib. ; 
represents to vizier the Company’s obligations to 
defend his dominions, ib. ; the insufficiency of the 
force within them, ib. ; the danger of invasion, and 
the necessity of additional troops, ib.; intimates 
immediate addition of force, ib. ; remarks on his 
measure for the defence of Oude, 264, 265 ; transmits 
instructions and draft of treaty to Colonel Scott, 
resident in Oude, 266 ; represents to vizier the evils 
of his government and the cause of the wretched state 
of the country, ib. ; instructs Colonel Scott to prepare 
draft of treaty with Oude, on model of that concluded 
with Taniore, and in case of its rejection to demand 
territorial securityfor payments to British government, 
267 ; addresses letter to vizier tendering again former 
proposals for his acceptance, and answering abjections 
268 ; rejects conditions proposed by vizier, 209, 270 ; 
despatches Mr. Henry Wellesley to Lucknow to co- 
operate with Colonel Scott, 270 ; ratifies treaty with 
vizier, 271 ; his progress through northern provinces, 
met at Cawnpore by vizier, private conference with 
vizier, and subsequent interview, 271, 272 ; intimates 
his desire to resign office, and bis reasons for this 
step, 273, 274 j various grounds of difference with 
Court of Directors, 275, 276 ; minute of, on education 
of civil servants, 276 ; proposes and establishes a col- 
lege at Calcutta, 277; rules for, ib. ; college abolished 
by order of Court of Directors, ib. ; requested by 
Court of Directors to prolong his stay for a year, and 
he consents to remain, ib. ; his invitation to peishwa 
to co-operate in war against Tippoo, ib. ; his proposal 
to bestow on peishwa part of conquered dominions, 
ib.; receives proposals from peishwa which he deems 
to require considerable modification, 278 ; engage- 
ment of peishwa transmitted to, and ratified by, ib. ; 
approves arrangements of Colonel Close with respect 
to the peishwa, 279 ; ratifies treaty with peishwa, ib. j 
his labours to procure accession of principal Mahratta 
states to great confederation, of which the British 
government in India was the head, 281 ; his doubts 
of existence of Mahratta confederacy against British 
government, and his instructions to Colonel Collins, 
283 ; makes preparations for hostilities, 285 ; his plan 
of operations, ib. ; his remarks on combined results 
of Scindia’s absence in the Deccan and Holhar’s suc- 
cess, 286 ; his views as to Bundlecund, 300 ; receives 
first intelligence of war with Candy from proclamation 
in Ceylon Gazette , 308 ; measures taken by. for 
strengthening the British power in Ceylon, 309; 
nnswers of, to complaints of Scihdin, 332—335 ; takes 
measures for frustrating designs of Scindia, and gives 
instructions to commander-in-chief, 336 ; resolves to 
invest Colonel Close with same powers as General 
Wellesley, ib.; suspends further operations against 
Mahrattns, and cause of change of policy, 340 ; signs 
his last despatch to secret committee of Court of 
Directors, ib. ; superseded in his functions by arrival 
of Marquis Cornwallis, 340, 3;i • remarks on his 
character, 341 ; his lot contrasted with that of Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, 344 ; motion of, in House of Lords, 
384; delivers opinions favourable to privileges of 
East-India Company, ib. ; importance of his testi- 
mony, ib,; compelled to declare treaty with Nepaul 
dissolved, 389 ; his apprehension - of danger to onr , 

- western frontiers of India, 528. | 


Wellington, Duke of (see Wellesley, General), chairman 
and deputy-chairman of East-lndia Company invited 
to an interview with, 501 ; suggests probabilitv of 
Company heing permitted to retain government of 
India, but deprived of monopoly of China trade, 501, 
502 ; resignation of his administration, 502 ; mode of 
supplying deficiency by reduction of expenditure 
vaguely hinted to chairman and deputy-chairman of 
East-India Company by^ib. ; his opinion upon the 
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plan brought forward by Earl Grey’s ministry for the 
government of India, and on the merits of the East- 
India Company, 608, 600. 

Welsh, Major, stonns the lines of Arumhooly, 36o. 

— Colonel, brings rajah of Colapore to anbmission, 

Westmacott, Captain, killed, 559. 

Weyconda, capture of, courage and devotcdnrssof both 
European and native troops at, 40. 

Wheeler, Mr., nominated to vacant seat in council of 
Bengal, 133 ; arrival of, takes seat in council, affects 
to maintain neutral part, but almost invariably sup- 
ports Francis against Hastings, 137; proposes to 
suspend acting upon the application of Mobarik-ul- 
Dowlah to be admitted to the exercise of the rights of 
nabob till decision .of Court of Directors obtained, 
ib. ; motion carried in absence of Barwell, but re- 
scinded on his joining conncil, ib.; objects to mode 
suggested by Mobarik-ul-Dowlah for disposing of 
salary of Mahomed Beza Khan, and to addition pro- 
posed to. be made to amount of expenditure, 138 ; 
dead at time of Hastings’s resignation, 186. 

Wheeler, Colonel, attacked in theKhyber pass, 545; 

his desultory contests in Afghanistan, 549 et scq. 
Whelan, Lieutenant, murder of, 6 SO. 

White, Captain F., bravery of, 585. 

Whitehill, Mr., adopts and carries into effect recom- 
mendation of Sir Thomas Rumbold, and suspends 
Mr. HoIIond, 156; his want ofvigilance, and apathy on 
approach of Hyder Ali, ib. ; informs the select com- 
mittee that he thought, in case of any disputes in 
the Carnatic, the detachment under Colonel Baiilie 
should reeross the Kistna, ib.; his calm Teply to 
Lord Macleod’s representations of the necessity of 
taking measures to oppose Hyder Ali, ib.; re- 
ceives intelligence of Hyder Ali having plundered 
within fifty miles of Madras, 157 ; governor-general 
and council resolve to suspend him, 160 ; announce- 
ment of his suspension received at Madras, 161 ; he 
protests against it, and calls upon his colleagues in 
council to support him, ib. ; a majority vote against 
him, ib. 

Whitmore, Mr., his motion in parliament for inquiry 
into trade with India and China negatived, 498 ; his 
opinion that enough was known to enable the house 
to take steps for laying open the China trade, 602 ; 
complains that Directors of East-India_ Company had 
thrown impedimenta in the way of obtaining informa- 
tion, ib. ; is charged by Mr. Astell with causing con- 
fusion, ib. ; presents petitions to_ House of Com- 
mons from British and native inhabitants of Calcutta, 
603. 

Wigram, Mr., deputy-chairman of the East-India Com- 
pany, dissents from resolution recommending com- 
pliance with the proposal of ministers for regulating 
the trade and government of India, 505 ; again dis- 
sents, Gil. 

Wilbraham, Mr., submits a motion in favour of abolish- 
ing salt monopoly, 510. 

Wilkinson, Colonel, takes possession of defile of Arma- 
gawal, and occupies passes of Shincottee and Achin- 
coil (war in Travancore), 36l. 

Wilkinson, Lieutenant, dangerously wonnded at Kc- 
mendine (Burmese war), 462 ; capture of number of 
war-boats and large quantity of arms by division of 
flotilla under, ib. ■ , 

Wilks, Colonel, high character of Colonel Morehouse, 

S iven by, 194 ; his views on the extraordinary con- 
uct of Nizam Ali’a cavalry at battle of Arikera, 198 ; 
his remarks upon Lord Cornwallis’s' success before 
Seringapatam, ib. ; his description of the proceedings 
of the French Jacobin adventurers in the service 01 
Tippoo Sultan, 233. . , 

William III., projects for supporting the government 
of, 16; his creation of new East-India Company, ip. 
Willoughby, Captain, occupies battery, and opens lire 
upon shipping in harbour of St. Paul’s, Isle of Bout- 
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bon, 355 ; brilliant exploit achiever! by, in Mauritius, 
ib. ; assists in renewed attacks on Isle of Bourbon, 
366; receives charge of lie du Passe, 35'; storms 
and carries Pont du Diable, puts to rout strong 
partywhich attacks him, and blows uptheworkvib. ; 
fortitude and courage displayed by himself and his 
crew in attack upon French squadron in Port Sud- 
cst, Mauritius, 363; is dreadfully wounded, but 
refuses to abandon his ship or strike his Sag, ib. ; his 
whole crew either killed or wounded, ib. 

Wiltshire, Major-General, commander of infantry in 
Affghanistan, 535; his capture of Kelnt, 544, 545; 
made knight commander or the Bath, 546. 

Wilson, Captain, receives orders from Clive to demand 
from Dutch commodore restitution of English per- 
sons, vessels, and property seized and detained by 
him; on refusal he attacks the enemy, and Dutch 
commodore strikes his colours, 82; extraordinary 
numher of prisonen taken, 33. 

Wilson, Colonel, his conflict with the Kojuks, 551 ; his 
death, ib. 

Windham East-Indiaman captured by the enemy, 
368 ; recaptured by Captain Pym, ib, 

Wombwell, Mr., chairman of East-India Company, 
intimates intention of submitting series of resolu- 
tions on crents at Madras, 153; carries a morion 
that the powers claimed by Lord Pigot were neither 
known in constitution of the Company, nor autho- 
rized by charter, nor warranted by orders or instruc- 
tions of Court of Directors, lb. ; moves further that 
the proposition to send Mt. Bussell to Tanjore was 
not warranted by the orders of the Company, nor 
neeessary for carrying them into execution, but the 
motion lost, ib. 

Wood, Captain, enters Arcot without opposition, takes 
possession of nabob’s palace, remains several days, 
anticipating arrival of Colonel Coote, ?2 ; makes pre- 
parations for attack on forts, but retires on approach 
of Bussy, ib. 

— — Colonel, advances with British troops from 
Trichinopoly to form junction with Colonei Smith, 
112; deceived as to number of passes into Mysore; 
his astonishment at advance of bodies of horse, 114; 
ascends from BiramabM to join Colonel Smith, 115 ; 
his imprudence in firing a salute in honour of Colonei 
Smith’s approach frustrates design of the latter 
against Hyder Ali, ib. ; makes a movement to relieve 
Mulwagul, and is repulsed with loss, ib, ; forces a 
passage through the enemy, and is compelled to 
retreat, ib. ; relieved by stratagem of Captain Brooko, 
foils repeated attacks of enemy, and remains in pos- 
session of the field, 116 ; incautiously moves to relieve 
Oossoor, and the unhappy consequences, ib. ; re- 
turns to Oosoor, and resumes his march, ib. ; assailed 
by Hyder Ali, but enemy withdraws on approach of 
Major Fitzgerald, ib. ; ordered to proceed under 
arrest to Madras, ib. 

Wood, General George, appointed to succeed General 
Marlty in command of division of army against Ne- 
aul, 402; marches eastward to Goruckpore and 
ack without seeing an enemy, and suspends opera- 
tions for the season, ib. 

Wood, General John Sullivan, commands division of 
army against Nepaul, 392: political negotiations com- 
mitted to, ib. ; arrives at Goruckpore, ib. ; proceed- 
ings of division of army under, 899 ; led into error 
by unfortunate advice of a Brahmin, ib. ; his pro- 
ceedings and operations before Jeetgurb, ib.; his 
advance, partial success, and retreat, ib.; proceeds 
in a westerly direction, and his progress arrested by 
the enemy, 399, 400 ; avows bis inability to carry on 
offensive operations, solicits instruction for his guid- 
ance, and receives answer, 400; marches upon Boot- 
wul without producing any effeet, ih, ; retires towards 
Goruckpore, ib. ; bis army is attacked by sickness, 
and breaks up precipitately, ib. 


Woodagher ry, fort of, surrenders to Colonel Macleod, 
361. 

Woodbum, Captain, his defeat of the GWIjita, 552 ; 
his detachment surprised and annihilated, 560. 

Major, captures the fort of Omercote, 595. 

Woodington, Colonel, captures Baroacb, 235; in- 
structed to take measures to defend Guzerat from 
invasion, and attacks forts and possessions of Scin- 
dia, 336, 337. 

Worsley, Brigadier-General, commander of brigade in 
Afghanistan, 355. 

Wortley, Stuart, Mr,, defends report of committee of 
House of Commons on E&st-Inaia affairs, 501 ; pro- 
poses question to Mr. C. Grant, on functions of sub- 
committees, 503. 

Wyld, Colonel, prepares to march throngh the Khyber 
pass, 571 ; but is compelled to retreat, ib. 

Wymcr, Captain, his contests with the Gbiljies, 551. 

Colonel C. P., defeats the Affghan cavalry, 

576; relieves the garrison of Khelat-i-Gbiijie, and 
destroys the works at, 681. 

Wyneh, Mr., removed from government of Madras by 
Court of Directors, and is succeeded by Lord Pigot, 
151. 

Wynne, Mr. Williams, President of Board of Com- 
missioners, approves of opening China trade, but 
wishes further change in mode of governing India, 
506 ; protests against any comparison between go- 
vernment of India and government of colonics by 
European nations, ib.; objects to confining patronage 
of India to Directors, ib.; farther remarks of, on 
ministerial bill, ib. ; moves clause relating to patron- 
age to be added by way of rider to the India bill, 
which is negatived, 510; moves amendment to dis- 
pense with necessity of candidates for writerahips 
passing throngh Haileybury, 611. 


T. 

Tar Loottief requests secret conference with Mr. Watts, 
50 ; opens his views as to a meditated revolution in 
Bengal to Omichund, 50, 51. 

Tates, Major, gallantry of British force under, at Kem- 
mendine (Burmese war), 467. 

Vckbal, an ambitious and intriguing omrah, succeeds 
to tbe imperial throne, 5. 

Temen-ood-Dowlah, his pretensions to the throne of 
Oude, 525. 

Torke, Captain, division of European troops led by, at 
tbe siege of Masulipatam, 66; joins division under 
Captain Fischer, ib.; bis gallantry, generosity, and 
clemency, ib. ; bis men ran back, hat his firmness 
recalls them to duty, ib. 

Toung, Lieutenant Fred., takes command of irregular 
troops raised by Mr. Fraser at Delhi, 393 ; marches 
to intercept reinforcement of enemy proceeding to 
Jyetuck, hut his troops fiy, 405, 406. 


Z. 

Zamorin, rajah of, receives Portuguese admiral, Vasco 
de Gama, 7; Portuguese aid tbe king of Cochin in 
opposition to, 8 ; exhorted by dewan of rajah of 
Travancore to rise against British, 360. 

Zehseen Aii Khan, bis evidence as to the spurious birth 
of Vizier Ali, 227. 

Zemaum Shah (Affghan prince} in communication with 
Tippoo, 33! ; danger to be apprehended from, urged 
on vizier, 263, 26; ; menaces tbe frontier of British 
India, 523 ; his dethronement, ib. 

Zemindars, in the Doab, attempt of rajah of Bhurtpore 
to prevail on, to intercept the supplies forwarding to 
the English army, 318. 



